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MONDAY,  MARCH  18,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

T V  ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10 :10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Gathings,  Abernethy,  Jones  of  Missouri, 
Nichols,  Belcher,  Teague  of  California,  Mrs.  May,  Dole,  Hansen, 
Goodling,  Miller,  Burke,  Mayne,  Zwach,  Kleppe,  and  Price. 

Also  present:  Martha  Hannah,  subcommittee  clerk;  William  Black, 
general  counsel ;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel ;  L.  T.  Easley,  staff 
consultant;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff  consultant. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  chairman  had  to  go  to  Texas  and  will  not  be  present  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  opening  of  the  hearings  on  the  General  Farm  Extension 
Act.  We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  Mr.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  vice  president 
of  the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association.  We  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you — we  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning,  Mr. 
Carpenter.  You  will  be  our  leadoff  witness. 

STATEMENT  0E  F.  V.  HEINKEL.  PRESIDENT,  MIDCONTINENT 

FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  COLUMBIA,  MO.;  PRESENTED  BY  VICE 

PRESIDENT  L.  C.  CARPENTER 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

As  you  will  notice,  this  statement  is  one  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Y. 
Heinkel,  who  is  the  president  of  the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association 
and  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  and  because  of  his  activity  on 
the  Feed  Grains  Committee  and  various  other  committees  this  will  be 
presented  in  his  name.  And  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  statement;  and  I  will  then  be  subject  to  any  inquiries  that  you  may 
have. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Proceed  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

My  name  is  F.  Y.  Heinkel,  and  I  am  president  of  the  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association  and  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association,  both  of 
which  are  headquartered  at  Columbia,  Mo.  The  membership  of  the 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  is  over  157,000  with  membership 
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in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  a  sizable  number  of  members  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  surrounding  States. 

I  am  appearing  here  as  president  of  the  Midcontinent  Farmers 
Association  which  represents  the  educational,  organizational,  and  leg¬ 
islative  activities  of  the  MFA.  It  is  indeed  interesting  how  history 
has  a  habit  of  repeating  itself.  I  look  back  at  my  testimony  in  support 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  given  in  J une  1965. 1  opened 
my  statement  by  brief  review  of  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  April  13, 1965. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  that  I  make  a  similar  reference  today 
to  a  meeting  of  farm  leaders  which  was  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
on  February  8,  1968.  Once  again  there  was  some  350  farm  leaders  in 
attendance,  and  not  just  from  the  Midwest,  but  from  the  majority  of 
the  States  in  the  United  States,  including  one  farm  leader  from 
Canada.  These  leaders  represented  all  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
and  there  was  representation  from  virtually  all  of  the  commodities, 
including'  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  and 
soybeans. 

This  informal  organization  was  first  activated  on  January  31,  1962, 
immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
I  have  served  as  informal  chairman  since  that  time  and  by  resolution 
of  the  participants  have  been  authorized  to  call  such  a  meeting  when 
the  need  arose  and  conditions  seemed  desirable  for  this  group  to  get 
together. 

Secretary  Freeman  was  with  us  again  and  spoke  to  the  group  on  the 
subject  of  “Agriculture  1968  and  Beyond.”  Also  participating  on  the 
program  were  two  of  your  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Bicharcl  Bolling, 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Missouri,  representing  the  urban  sector 
of  our  economy,  and  the  Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  Bepublican,  North 
Dakota,  representing  the  rural  segment.  I  refer  to  this  meeting  to  point 
out  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  we  were 
again  attempting  to  get  a  consensus  of  opinion  over  the  United  States 
in  a  strictly  bipartisan  fashion  to  consider  legislation  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  administrative  actions  that  will  serve  to  improve  net  farm 
income  for  the  future. 

Before  I  read  the  resolution,  I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  might  look  at  the  back  page,1  which  is  an  appendage  which 
represents  the  program  which  was  carried  out  during  this  period. 

I  call  to  your  particular  attention  the  fact  that  the  list  shows  the 
makeup  of  the  resolutions  committee.  You  will  notice  that  the  chair¬ 
man  was  from  the  State  of  Iowa.  There  were  members  from  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Texas,  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Mr.  Harry  L.  Gra¬ 
ham,  representing  the  National  Grange,  who  is  also  on  this  committee; 
the  State  of  Colorado,  Don  Hill,  representing  the  M.F.  A.,  Mr.  Hughes 
of  Nebraska;  also  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  California,  Oklahoma; 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  representing  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

So  I  point  out  that  I  think  there  was  a  pretty  good  representation 
and  a  wide  distribution  of  interest. 

In  the  panel  discussions,  you  will  notice  that  there  was  a  good  rep¬ 
resentation  there,  too.  I  point  this  out  in  order  that  you  may  know 
who  made  these  resolutions. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  quote  below  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  this  meeting : 


1  See  p.  7. 
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1.  It  is  our  strong  position  that  adequate  prices  of  farm  products  cannot  be 
obtained  without  reasonable  management  of  the  supplies  of  farm  commodities, 
and  we  urge  support  of  and  participation  by  all  farmers  in  the  year  1968  in  the 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  programs. 

2.  To  safeguard  the  national  interest  and  to  provide  for  the  availability  of  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  we  urge 
the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  a  strategic  reserve  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  utilizing  the  principles  of  extended  loans,  purchased  stocks  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  farmer-contracted  storage,  and  released  only  at 
100  percent  of  parity  less  certificates  and  payments,  but  available  to  consumers 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

And  this  is  the  subject  to  which  we  address  ourselves. 

3.  We  support  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  by  this  session  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  for  not  less  than  four  years. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  principle  of  non-recourse  loans  is  vital  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  farm  programs  and  we  will  most  strongly  resist  any  and  all  efforts  to 
change  this  concept. 

5.  We  question  the  stand  of  any  organization  or  individual  in  their  effort  to 
abolish  all  farm  programs  and  suggest  that  their  stated  positions  are  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  views  of  working  farmers  in  America. 

6.  We  urge  the  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  including  particularly  the  International  Grains  Arrangement. 

7.  We  urge  that  for  farm  commodities  used  in  international  aid  programs, 
farmers  should  receive  therefor  not  less  than  100  percent  of  parity  prices  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  amount  of  any  certificates  and  payments. 

8.  Recognizing  that  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm  is  essential  to  our 
American  way  of  life,  we  point  out  that  it  is  necessary  that  large,  moneyed 
business  corporations  be  restricted  in  their  use  of  losses  from  farming  operations 
to  offset  gains  from  other  operations,  and  we  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  institute  an  immediate  study  of  the  adverse  effect  of  these 
practices  upon  the  operations  of  bona  fide  farmers,  and  we  likewise  urge  strict 
enforcement  of  the  tax  laws  relating  to  “hobby”  farming. 

9.  To  supplement  existing  farm  programs,  we  urge  the  adoption  of  legislation 
to  insure  the  right  of  farmers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively. 

Adopted  unanimously  this  8th  day  of  February,  1968. 

Fred  Ludwig,  Chairman. 

Attached  herewith  1  is  a  copy  of  the  program  of  the  meeting,  which 
I  have  just  referred  to,  which  I  think  will  convince  you  of  the  bi¬ 
partisanship  and  our  sincere  desire  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  of 
nationwide  significance.  I  am  honored  to  serve  as  chairman  of  this  in¬ 
formal  group  and  highly  pleased  as  I  review  past  meetings  that  the 
National  Congress  has  enacted  into  law  farm  legislation  we  have 
recommended.  I  hope  we  can  continue  this  fine  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  for  taking  up  this  much  time  concerning 
the  Kansas  City  meeting,  but  I  think  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  be  informed  of  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  the  farm  leaders  who  attended  this  meeting. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  adress  myself  to  the  subject  at  hand — 
the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  United  States 
farm  programs  have  been  in  effect  for  35  years,  starting  with  the 
depression-ridden  “terrible  thirties.”  Such  programs  have  been  an 
acceptable  way  for  yesterday’s  agriculture  and  are  just  as  acceptable 
for  today  and  tomorrow’s  agriculture.  Farm  programs  have  benefited 
both  the  consumer  and  the  Nation  in  general,  as  well  as  the  farmer 
for  whom  they  were  designed.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  be  re-enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Abundance,  stability,  conservation,  and  security  have  been  continu- 
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mg  farm  program  aims  since  the  first  national  legislation  dealing 
with  price  support,  and  Product  Adjustment  Act  was  passed  in  1933. 
The  original  program  has  been  added  to  and  revised  many  times  in 
several  respects  to  keep  pace  with  changing  conditions  and  needs.  None 
of  the  programs  have  been  the  complete  answer;  however,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  4-year  law  which  expires  in  1969,  is, 
we  believe,  the  best  of  all  of  the  programs  to  date. 

It  has  offered  a  good  measure  of  security,  price  stability,  flexibility, 
a  4-year  base  for  planning  by  farmers,  plus  freedom  of  decision  by 
the  individual  family  farmer  of  America.  It  has  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  family  farmers  to  remain  on  the  land — a  distinct 
advantage  and  asset  to  the  Nation  in  many  important  respects. 

It  has  allowed  abundant  production  of  food  and  fiber  for  our  con¬ 
sumers  at  the  lowest  cost  to  them  in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time, 
it  has  provided  ample  food  and  fiber  for  world  export,  including  do¬ 
nations  to  underdeveloped  countries  and  nations  with  acute  food 
shortages. 

We  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
for  your  good  judgment  and  timely  action  in  calling  these  hearings. 
As  you  well  know,  your  farmer  friends  down  in  Texas  start  planting 
wheat  in  July  and,  also,  Mr.  Belcher,  your  friends  in  Oklahoma  will 
start  their  wheat  planting  preparations  soon  thereafter. 

If  you  fail  to  enact  this  legislation  in  the  90th  Congress,  time  will 
indeed  be  short  in  the  91st  Congress  to  pass  such  legislation  and  for 
the  Nation’s  farmers  to  adjust  and  execute  their  cropping  plans  within 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  Both  myself  and  the  organizations  I  rep¬ 
resent  have  always  attempted  to  adopt  a  positive  and  forward  think¬ 
ing  policy;  however,  I  cannot  help  but  point  out  that  there  is  still 
pending  a  lot  of  “antifarm  bills”  to  do  away  with  all  of  the  grain 
programs,  as  well  as  some  which  will  kill  off  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
programs. 

This  is  indeed  disturbing  and  agonizing  to  every  thinking  farmer 
in  the  United  States  who  wonders  how  and  when  they  might  have 
their  economic  throat  slashed  by  such  reckless  action. 

Our  most  respected  economists  in  and  out  of  government  agree 
that  if  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  not  continued,  farm  income  will 
decline  drastically.  In  fact,  some  estimate  as  much  at  35  to  50  percent  if 
no  programs  are  available. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  farmers  of  America  and  the 
Nation  itself  that  we  enact  permanent  legislation  now  similar  to  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  This  act  was  evolved  out  of  the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  feed  grain  program  of  1961  and  the  wheat  program  of  1962. 
Both  programs  were  highly  successful.  There  should  be  no  fear  in 
making  this  permanent  legislation  because  it  is  highly  flexible,  farmer 
participation  is  entirely  voluntary,  annual  adjustments  can  easily  be 
made,  and  effective  administrative  decisions  can  be  carried  out, 
especially  if  a  strategic  commodity  reserve  is  made  companion  legis¬ 
lation  this  year.  The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  clearly  accomplished  a 
number  of  significant  objectives. 

It  has  cut  extremely  burdensome  oversupplies  of  commodities. 
Wheat  stocks  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  60  percent  below  the 
mountainous  level  of  1.4  billion  bushels  we  had  laying  around  in  1961 
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requiring  major  storage  costs  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  public 
funds  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  investment  needed  to  cover  Govern¬ 
ment  acquisition  costs. 

Feed  grain  oversupplies  have  been  cut  by  50  percent  below  the  85 
million  tons  which  had  been  piled  up  in  this  country  by  1961. 

Cotton  stocks,  with  an  unexpected  and  not  necessarily  wanted  assist 
from  the  weather,  have  been  brought  down  nearly  60  percent  from  the 
peak  carryover  of  17.6  million  bales  in  1966.  The  1965  act  and  its  diver¬ 
sion  program  made  this  possible  for  the  first  time  in  the  cotton 
industry. 

It  has  been  substantially  responsible  for  keeping  our  export  prices 
competitive  in  the  world  markets.  Wheat  at  100  percent  of  parity  for 
domestic  food  use  portion  of  production;  balance  at  loan  level  near 
world  price,  with  export  subsidy  to  adjust  to  competition  as  necessary. 
Feed  grains  already  at  competitive  world  prices. 

It  has  helped  to  maintain  farm  income.  Gi'oss  annual  returns  climb¬ 
ing.  F arm  programs  are  not  responsible  for  increasing  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion;  however,  additional  action  is  needed  to  increase  net  income  of 
farmers. 

It  has  been  extremely  popular  with  the  farmers. 

Feed  grain  signup  around  iy4  million  farms  annually. 

Nearly  a  million  wheat  farms  annually. 

Most  of  the  cotton  farms  annually. 

Again,  to  face  reality,  let's  evaluate  the  farmer’s  plight  if  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  not  extended  and  then  old,  out-moded  programs  would  auto¬ 
matically  take  effect.  America’s  greatest  single  resource,  agriculture, 
which  regenerates  itself  annually  with  new  wealth  from  the  land,  will 
wither  and  die. 

Wheat — if  marketing  quotas  were  proclaimed  and  were  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  referendum,  marketing  quotas 
would  be  in  effect;  land-use  penalties  would  apply  for  failure  to  make 
mandatory  diversion ;  wheat  marketing  certificates  would  be  in  effect, 
but  with  loan  value  could  not  be  less  than  65  nor  more  than  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  processors  would  have  to  pay  the  full  value  of  domestic 
certificates. 

If  quotas  were  rejected,  there  would  be  no  marketing  quotas,  no 
land-use  penalty,  no  wheat  certificates,  no  diversion  payments,  but 
there  would  be  price  support  at  50  percent  of  parity  only  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  comply  with  their  allotments.  If  quotas  were  not  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  same  conditions  all  would  prevail,  except  for  price 
support,  which  would  be  from  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  with  the 
maximum,  depending  on  the  supply  percentage. 

Feed  grains:  Prevailing  old  statutes  make  no  provision  for  diver¬ 
sion  or  price-support  payments.  Price  support  for  corn  would  be  from 
50  to  90  percent  of  parity,  the  maximum  level  being  set  at  that  point 
when  it  will  not  result  in  increasing  CCC  stocks  of  corn — for  other 
feed  trains  at  a  level  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
level  of  corn. 

Cotton :  If  marketing  quotas  were  proclaimed  and  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voting,  the  quotas  would  be  in  effect;  there 
would  be  no  diversion  or  price  support  payments ;  price  support  would 
be  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture,  and  there  would  be  no  authority  to  make  cotton  available 
to  domestic  mills  at  the  world  market  price  if  such  price  were  lower 
than  the  legal  minimum  price  for  unrestricted  use. 

If  quotas  were  disapproved,  there  would  be  no  marketing  quotas, 
no  diversion  or  price-support  payments  and  price  support  at  50  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  would  be  available  only  to  those  who  comply  with  their 
allotments.  If  quotas  were  not  proclaimed,  the  same  conditions  would 
apply  except  that  price  support  would  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  those  complying  with  their  allotments.  Additionally,  there  would 
be  no  authority  to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer  cotton  allotments. 

U.S.  farmers,  especially  those  in  the  Midwest,  the  “breadbasket”  of 
the  Nation,  are  already  in  trouble.  They  are  presently  caught  between 
the  millstones  of  grievously  depressed  prices  for  their  production  and 
eternally  soaring  production  costs.  Their  plight  could  only  be  worse 
if  they  had  no  Federal  farm  programs.  Net  farm  income  of  U.S.  farm¬ 
ers  was  12  percent  less  in  1967  than  in  1966.  The  income  for  an  average 
farm  declined  almost  $500.  Outlook  for  1968  at  this  time  appears  no 
better.  But,  their  situation  is  not  hopeless  if  present  programs  are  kept 
in  force  and  judiciously  administered  to  maintain  farm  income. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  This  program  must  be  more  nearly  designed  to  permit  farmers 
to  receive  at  or  near  parity  prices  for  farm  commodities  used  domesti¬ 
cally  and  for  Public  Law  480  exports. 

2.  Companion  legislation  providing  for  national  commodity  reserve 
is  of  utmost  importance  if  any  supply  management-price  support 
program  is  to  be  administered  effectively. 

3.  We  would  like  to  see  enabling  legislation  to  permit  farmer-owned 
and  operated  cooperatives  to  more  effectively  bargain  for  higher  farm 
prices  for  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude,  again  by  reminding  you  of  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  at  our  Kansas  City  meeting,  and  resolutions  devel¬ 
oped  therefrom,  and  although  in  this  testimony  I  have  referred  to 
some  deplorable  conditions  that  could  exist  if  the  1965  act  is  not 
extended,  I  want  to  again  take  the  affirmative  and  positive  stand  that 
the  future  in  agriculture  can  be  bright  and  promising  with  production 
matched  to  demand,  with  agricultural  exports  bringing  an  increased 
flow  of  billions  of  dollars  to  help  our  national  economy,  and  with  farm 
commodities  in  ample  supply  to  meet  domestic  demand  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices. 

I  realize  I  have  not  gone  into  specifics  on  program  operations,  but 
we  will  be  glad  to  provide  this  committee  with  certain  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  commodity  programs  if  you  so  desire.  We,  as  farmers 
of  America,  have  a  huge  responsibility  and  a  big  stake  in  our  economy. 
You,  as  special  representatives  on  the  congressional  agricultural  com¬ 
mittees,  I  am  sure  feel  your  responsibility  in  assuming  your  share  of 
this  mammoth  task.  The  choices  we  make  today  will  dictate  what 
the  tomorrows  will  bring. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  must  be  extended  and  it  should  be 
extended  m  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

(The  document  entitled,  “Farm  Leaders  Conference,”  above  referred 
to,  follows :) 
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Farm  Leaders  Conference — President  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  8,. 
1968,  General  Chairman,  F.  V.  Heinkel 

9 :25  a.m. :  Call  to  Order. 

9 :30  a.m. :  Welcome — Mayor  Illus  Davis,  Mayor  of  Kansas  City. 

9 :40  a.m. :  “Why  We  Are  Meeting  Today” — F.  V.  Heinkel. 

10 :10  a.m. :  Address :  “Agriculture  1968  and  Beyond”,  Honorable  Orville  Free¬ 
man,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

11 :00  a.m. :  Coffee  Break. 

11 :15  a.m. :  Address :  “The  City  Congressman’s  Responsibility  in  the  Future  of 
American  Agriculture,”  Honorable  Richard  Bolling — Democrat-Missouri,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

11 :45  a.m. :  Lunch — Compliments  of  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association. 

1 :00  p.m. :  Address :  “The  Rural  Congressman’s  Responsibility  in  the  Future  of 
American  Agriculture,”  Honorable  Mark  Andrews — Republican-North  Dakota, 
Member  of  Congress. 

1 :30  p.m. :  “Bird’s-Eye  View  of  1968  Program  Applicable  to  the  1965  Agricultural 
Act” — Ed  Jaenke,  Assoc.  Administrator,  ASCA. 

1:45  p.m.:  Panel  Discussion:  “Value  of  Supply  Management  Programs;  and, 
What  Action  is  Necessary  to  Keep  these  Programs  and,  If  Necessary,  Improve 
Them” : 

James  Dean,  Kansas,  Wheat. 

Henry  Van  Tuyle,  Illinois,  Corn. 

D.  G.  “Bill”  Nelson,  Texas,  Grain  Sorghum. 

Lloyd  Godley,  Arkansas,  Cotton. 

Laurel  Meade,  Indiana,  Soybeans. 

Smith  Broadbent,  Jr.,  Kentucky,  Tobacco. 

James  Reeves,  Misouri,  Milk. 

2  :30  p.m. :  “Importance  of  Farm  Export — Import  Policies  As  They  Affect  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculture”— Lauren  Soth,  Managing  Editor,  Des  Moines  Register  Tribune. 

3  :00  p.m. :  Report  Resolutions  Committee — Fred  Ludwig,  Chairman,  Iowa  : 

John  W.  Curry,  Illinois. 

Roy  Davis,  Texas. 

Harold  O.  Edwards,  Washington. 

Harry  Graham,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  L.  “Shug”  Hatcher,  Colorado. 

Don  Hill,  Missouri. 

Herbert  Hughes,  Nebraska. 

Albert  Matlock,  New  Mexico. 

Thomas  Mezger,  California. 

H.  J.  Shaw,  Oklahoma. 

Reuben  Johnson,  N.  Carolina. 

W.  W.  Beckett,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

3  :15  p.m. :  Concluding  remarks — “Let’s  Accept  Our  Responsibility  and  Go  to 
Work”— F.  V.  Heinkel. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Carpenter.  You  have  given 
your  reasons,  as  you  see  them,  for  the  extension  of  the  Farm  Act  of 
1965,  and  have  shown  what  would  be  the  result  if  quotas  were  voted 
down  in  respect  to  these  commodities. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Now,  I  would  like,  if  you  would,  Mr.  Carpenter,  a 
little  brief  rundown  of  the  history  of  the  Midcontinent  organization. 
It  is  quite  new ;  it  was  started  in  1961 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  The  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  was  started 
in  1964.  The  Missouri  Farmers  Association  and  Midcontinent,  both  of 
which  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  date  back  53  years,  to  be  exact.  I  will 
explain  this  very  hurriedly. 

The  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  is  the  organizational  educa¬ 
tional  and  legislative  branch  of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association.  It 
is  completely  separated  from  the  business  branch.  The  Missouri  Farm- 
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ers  Association,  Inc.,  in  the  business  branch,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
regional  cooperatives  operating  in  the  Midwest,  and  it  has  its  member¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Missouri  alone,  because  membership  is  re¬ 
quired  by  patronage,  to  represent  it  at  the  respective  farmers  ex¬ 
changes,  the  feed  mills,  slaughter  plants,  or  what-have-you. 

So  Midcontinent  membership  consists  of  any  member  of  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association,  Inc.,  who  is  a  patron  and  who  is  a  member  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  patronage,  which  automatically  makes  them  a  member  of 
the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association,  whereas  our  out-of-State  mem¬ 
bership  is  comprised  of  a  group  membership,  represented  by  a  $2  pay¬ 
ment,  or  an  individual  membership  is  represented  by  a  $10  payment. 

And  I  would  say  at  the  moment  that  we  have  some  10,000  or  12,000 
members  outside  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  remainder  are  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

May  I  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  officers  and  directors  are  one 
and  the  same,  of  the  two  organizations.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  believe  you  mentioned  that  you  have  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  have  some  membership  in  that  State.  We  have 
some  facilities  in  Arkansas ;  that  is,  we  have  several  facilities.  We  have 
grain  distribution  facilities  in  almost  the  entire  Arkansas  area.  We 
have,  I  believe,  five  locations  in  northwest  Arkansas,  adjacent  to  the 
Springfield  area. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  you  have  quite  a  membership  in  the  Missouri 
Boot  Heel  area  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  have  a  very  capable  director  down  there  in  Mr. 
Hilton  Bracey,  whom  you  know. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Carpenter,  this  statement  is  all-embracing.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  specifically  as  to  that  part  of  your  statement 
which  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  farmers  to  organize  to  bargain. 

Would  you  give  us  some  of  your  views  in  detail  as  to  what  you  mean 
by  “bargaining  collectively”  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  must  say,  or  I  must  admit,  that  we  have  not  endeavored  to  have 
our  attorneys  set  out  what  we  think  should  actually  be  included  in 
such  a  bill.  However,  we  do  hope  that  there  will  be  devices  whereby 
the  farmers  can  group  themselves  together  as  commodity  groups, 
where  they  will  be  able  to  more  effectively  bargain  to  sell  their 
commodities. 

Now,  let  me  state  real  quickly  that  we  do  not  think  that  under  any 
circumstances  any  bargaining  program  will  work  unless  we  have  legis¬ 
lation  similar  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  because  unless  there  is 
some  semblance  of  governmental  control  or  supply  management,  we 
see  no  way  by  which  it  can  work. 

I  am  not  saying  this  with  any  disrespect  to  the  farmers,  but,  gentle¬ 
men,  you  know  as  well  as  I  know  that  there  are  bargaining  views  all 
over  the  lot  on  that  subject  and  unless  there  is  some  organized  govern¬ 
mental  sponsored  supply  management,  we  see  no  way  of  developing 
any  kind  of  a  bargaining  program  that  will  work.  We  think,  further 
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that  there  should  be  some  safeguards  in  connection  with  this  bargain¬ 
ing.  We  very  frankly  feel  that  it  could  go  too  far.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  go  as  far  as  some  groups  want  to  go  in  bargaining,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  feeling  that  not  only  is  the  farmer  entitled  to  repre¬ 
sentation  and  to  get  a  price  for  his  product,  but  also  that  the  consumers 
have  some  consideration  insofar  as  what  they  are  able  to  pay  in  prices. 

So  I  am  not  willing  to  go  all  overboard  and  say  that  farmers  should 
have  collective  bargaining  and  to  take  it  wherever  they  can  take  it 
without  some  safeguards. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  appreciate  your  going  into  detail  and  giving  your 
views  in  respect  to  that  question.  You  did  not  have  any  statement  on 
that  in  your  prepared  text. 

You  have  mentioned  “hobby”  farmers.  Would  you  elaborate  some¬ 
what  on  your  meaning  of  the  term  “hobby  farmers”  or  “hobby 
farming”  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  must  admit  that  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  explain.  I 
am  very  frank  to  say  that  I  own  a  farm  and  do  not  live  on  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  a  hobby  farmer,  however.  At  least,  I  hope  I  am  not. 

I  must  say  that  the  examination  that  was  caused  to  be  made  here 
by  the  national  Congress  and  revealed  only  recently,  that  farmowners 
in  such  cities  as  New  York  and  elsewhere  revealed  that  it  was  some¬ 
what  fantastic  to  see  the  unusual  losses  that  prevailed  in  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  this  were  continued  and  were 
to  expand — and  it  could — it  would  not  be  good.  For  family  farmers  or 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  difficult  today  for  a  young  family  to  come 
by  $100,000  to  get  into  the  farming  business  in  the  Midwest.  And  that 
is  just  about  what  it  takes.  Very  frankly,  if  they  can  borrow  the 
$100,000,  I  do  not  know  for  sure  how  they  are  going  to  pay  the  0 
percent  interest  on  it  with  the  net  income  that  they  now  have. 

We  mentioned  this,  of  course,  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting.  That  was 
incorporated  into  these  resolutions. 

My  own  organization  has  not,  necessarily,  taken  a  stand  on  this,  but 
we  must  be  sympathetic  with  it  and  we  think  that  it  is  something  that 
justifies  being  looked  into  very  seriously.  There  is  farming  by  cor¬ 
poration  officials  who  buy  a  piece  of  land.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
honestly  farmers.  They  may  have  it  for  show  horses  and  bird  dogs, 
and  recreation  and  various  other  things  that  you  might  think  of.  I 
think  that  bears  looking  into. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota, 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Carpenter,  your  statement  indicates  that  you  urge 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  hobby  farming. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Are  you  not  talking  about  new  laws,  or  a  change  in  the 
present  law  ?  Are  you  questioning  the  fact  that  the  deductions  they  are 
taking  today  for  the  so-called  hobby  operations  are  not  legal  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  presume  that  they  are  probably  legal.  In 
the  farming  industry,  Mr.  Kleppe,  there  are  a  lot  of  expenses  on  the 
farms  that  really  constitute  annual  expenditures  that  probably  should 
be  listed  as  capital  expenditures. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  think  I  understand  what  you  are  talking  about  here. 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  sure  we  agree. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  am  questioning  your  language  as  to  strict  enforce¬ 
ment.  Do  you  not  really  mean  a  change  in  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  are  probably  correct. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  quote  these  resolutions,  which  did  not  have  any- 
think  personally  to  do  with ;  that  is,  I  did  not  have  any  thing,  to  do  in 
making  them,  therefore  I  cannot  say  for  sure  what  they  intended. 
You  are  probably  quite  right. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  think  this  is  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  of  enforcing  our  present 
laws.  I  do  not  believe  these  hobby  farmers  are  violating  the  present 
laws. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  There  are  loopholes  there  that  should  be  closed. 

Mr.  Gathings.  This  committee  would  not  have  jurisdiction  over  clos¬ 
ing  those  loopholes,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  was  just  talking  to  the  committee  coun¬ 
sel.  There  is  a  bill  pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now 
to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  mentioned  the  cutback  in  the  carryover  of  so 
many  million  bales  of  cotton.  The  1965  act  played  a  most  important 
and  significant  role  in  that  cutback — I  would  agree  with  you.  But  the 
adverse  weather  2  years  in  a  row  had  lots  to  do  with  it  too. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Certainly.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  weather  might 
not  have  had  equally  as  much  to  do  with  it,  as  the  1965  act.  I  must 
agree. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Belcher.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Mr.  Carpenter,  there  has  been  considerable  fanfare 
about  these  hearings  and  the  importance  that  is  to  be  attached  to  them. 

The  administration  has,  in  the  President’s  farm  message,  stated  that 
the  extension  of  this  program  has  great  urgency — that  it  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  given  urgent  priority — that  the  permanent  extension 
of  the  program  is  a  matter  of  utmost  importance  to  the  American 
farmer.  And  at  the  briefing  at  the  White  House,  as  I  recall  it,  on  the 
day  that  the  farm  message  came  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asked  this  committee  to  make  this  bill  a  first  order  of 
business. 

There  has  been,  it  seems,  considerable  fanfare  by  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  spokesmen  in  the  press  since  that  time  about  the  urgency  and  the 
importance  of  extending  this  act. 

Now,  I  note,  unfortunately,  that  throughout  your  testimony  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  40  minutes  of  these  hearings,  there  have  been  only  six 
members  of  this  committee  present,  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the 
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attendance  of  members  this  morning  is  not  an  indication  of  the  real 
interest  in  this  legislation  this  year,  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  think  this  act  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  full  hearing,  that  this 
program  should  have  both  its  proponents  and  opponents  here  to  go 
into  this  matter  fully  and  carefully.  I  would  hope  that  these  hearings, 
as  they  proceed,  will  produce  more  of  a  hearing  from  the  members 
of  the  committee  than  you  are  getting  this  morning. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  that  Mr.  Harry  Graham  presents  his  testimony 
the  situation  will  have  improved  somewhat.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Throughout  your  testimony,  Mr.  Carpenter,  you  made  a  couple  of 
specific  references  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  important  that  we 
extend  this  act,  but  that  we  do  it  in  this  session  of  Congress.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  because,  as  you  know,  the  present  farm  act  runs  through 
the  1969  crop  year.  This  is  some  time  in  1969.  The  crops,  of  course, 
mature  at  different  times  throughout  the  geographical  portions  of  our 
country,  and  the  maturity  dates  for  the  various  crops  vary 
accordingly. 

But  you  know  in  1969  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  Congress — there 
are  going  to  be  new  members  on  this  committee.  Do  you  feel  that 
there  is  some  sort  of  responsibility  for  those  of  us  who  are  here  now 
in  usurping  the  right — “right”  is  not  the  correct  word — usurping 
the  responsibility  we  have,  possibly,  that  is  a  better  way  of  putting 
it — of  enacting  longtime  legislation  in  this  farm  program  now, 
knowing  full  well  that  there  will  be  a  change  in  the  Congress  in  1969? 

The  reason  I  am  reciting  this,  Mr.  Carpenter,  is  that  I  happen  to 
feel  that  whoever  our  successors  may  be,  have  a  pretty  implicit  right 
in  the  legislation  that  comes  before  them,  and  that  if  we  were  going 
to  pass  this  now  in  1968,  that  we  might  not  be  reflecting  perfectly 
the  tone  of  the  country,  because  we  are  going  to  have  an  election  in 
1968  and  we  are  going  to  have  some  new  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  1969.  There  will  be  some  new  members  on  this  committee,  I  am  sure. 

So  I  am  wondering  about  the  impact  that  you  place  upon  enacting 
this  legislation,  or  the  extension  of  it,  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Kleppe,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  agree  with  you 
on  that  philosophy.  We  believe  that  the  present  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  well  face  up  and  assume  this  responsibility.  And  let  me 
point  out  why :  in  the  farming  operation,  it  is  not  something  that  you 
have,  like  turning  on  a  spigot.  It  is  not  just  that  simple. 

You  must  have  planning.  And  you  should  be  working  on  your  plans 
for  3  to  5  years  before,  if  you  have  a  beef  program,  for  example.  With 
a  cow,  you  have  to  breed  that  cow  9  months  beforehand. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  know  that  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Now  then,  think  about  how  short  a  time  that  will  be, 
for  you  will  probably  be  back,  and  I  am  sure  that  others  will  be  back 
here,  too,  who  will  be  faced  with  coming  up  with  some  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  down  in  Texas  and  in  that  area,  they  are  going  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  to  plant  wheat  in  July  well  before  you  are  adjourning  the 
session.  That  gives  them  a  relatively  short  time  to  do  anything. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation,  on  this  extension,  in  this  year,  it  could  be  enacted  early  next 


year,  and  still  get  into  effect  early  enough  to  follow  through  on  the 
expiration  of  the  present  act  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  This  is  the  last  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  and  so 
it  would  have  to  be  reintroduced,  and  you  would  have  to  go  through 
all  of  the  process  again.  I  grant  you  that  the  hearings  will  be  helpful. 
The  only  one  that  I  have  seen  that  got  through  quickly  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  field  was  the  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1961.  That  one  did  move  through 
quite  rapidly.  If  new  legislation  can  move  through  that  fast,  it  would 
be  allri  ght.  ,  , 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  know  that  it  does  not  always  work  that  way.  1  he 
important  thing  in  bringing  this  out,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  that 
I  want  to  make  the  point  that  I  think  that  does  exist.  And,  quite  ob¬ 
viously,  as  I  can  see  from  your  statement  you  and  I  do  not  agree  on  this. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  make  the  point  that  people  realize  that 
this  is  the  situation  that  this  committee  has  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  All  right.  I  think  that  you  make  the  point  quite 
straight.  I  agree  with  it.  There  is  some  logic  the  other  way,  however. 
Think  about  the  individual  farmer  out  here.  He  is  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
precarious  situation.  It  is  costing  an  unreasonable  amount  for  him  to 
stay,  in  the  business.  His  banker  is  wondering  where  he  is  going.  The 
farmer  is  wondering  where  his  banker  will  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Assuming  that  there  is  an  extension  of  this  act,  is  that 
not  an  unfair  assumption  ? 

It  does  run  through  the  crop  year  of  1969. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  correct.  I  agree  with  you.  But  1969  will  come 
along  pretty  quickly. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  know  this.  And  this  new  Congress  will  be  here,  too. 
We  know  this. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further 
questions  in  this  regard. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Zwacii.  I  certainly  appreciate  that  wTe  ought  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
viewing  our  farm  programs.  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  it  now.  I 
am  happy  in  this  respect.  I  do  have  some  concerns.  You  know,  we  are  in 
the  operation  now.  You  said  that  the  prices  were  12  percent  lower  in 
1967  than  they  were  in  1966,  which  is  true. 

I  am  a  farmer  on  this  committee,  so  I  directly  experience  farm 
price  declines. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  know  that,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  know  that.  We  know  that  parity  is  lower  than  it  has 
been.  We  know  that  in  1960,  when  we  had  about  4  million  farmers, 
and  we  know  now  that  we  have  about  3  million  farmers.  So  that  just  the 
extension  of  the  farm  program  is  not  enough.  We  need  improvement. 
We  need  to  find  out  why  parity  is  the  lowest  it  has  been.  We  need  to 
know  why  the  small  farmer  is  disappearing — is  being  driven  off  the 
land. 

I  was  in  my  community  this  last  week.  And  the  sale  bills  and  so  on — 
they  were  just  tremendous.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  We  have  got  to  be  looking  into  this  very  carefully.  That  is 
why  I  am  glad  that  we  are  at  these  hearings  early. 

Let  us  go  back  to  your  convention  in  Kansas  City.  You  say  that  this. 
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was  a  completely  nonpartisan  meeting.  You  say  that  you  had  all  of 
the  farm  organizations  there? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zwach.  And  they  all  participated.  And  they  were  100  percent — 
all  of  them — agreed  to  these  resolutions  as  set  forth  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir.  Let  me  clarify  that. 

All  of  the  farm  organizations  were  represented.  I  do  not  generally 
call  names.  I  noticed  one  farm  organization  absented  itself  from  the 
meeting  at  the  time  that  the  resolutions  were  voted  on.  They  were  rep¬ 
resented,  however. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Let  us  come  to  your  resolution  No.  2  that  deals  with 
•strategic  reserves. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zwach.  It  was  their  resolution,  unanimously,  at  least,  that  a 
strategic  reserve  in  the  overall  picture  was  desirable? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  much  so.  And  may  I  say  that  our  position  is 
100  percent  for  the  strategic  reserve.  And,  very  frankly,  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been,  that  we  would  never  have  had  that  12  percent  decline 
in  income  if  we  had  had  a  strategic  reserve,  because  the  Secretary  did 
not  have  very  much  choice,  other  than  being  sure  that  the  United 
States  did  not  have  a  shortage  of  food  for  our  own  domestic  use  and 
for  exports. 

Very  frankly,  we  overdid  it  this  year  in  production.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  Zwach.  You  have  here  what  I  have  fought  for  so  hard  all  last 
summer,  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  at  less  than  parity.  And  you  stand 
solidly  on  that  position. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  sure  do. 

Mr.  Zwach.  If  we  are  going  to  set  up  the  reserve,  if  there  is  not  some 
definite  figure  at  which  it  can  be  released,  it  does  not  enhance  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  must  be,  initially,  if  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the 
package. 

Mr.  Zwach.  So  you  see  that  this  would  be  a  required  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zwach.  No  release  at  less  than  parity. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Let  us  come  to  No.  7  of  your  resolutions:  we  urge  that 
for  prime  commodities  used  in  international  aid  programs,  farmers 
should  receive  therefor  not  less  than  100  percent  of  parity  prices 
adjusted  by  the  amount  of  any  certificates  and  payments. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  have  long  felt  that  the  farmer  has  long  subsidized  the 
American  consumer,  but  he  should  not  be  expected  to  subsidize  the 
whole  world,  too.  I  am  open  for  your  suggestions.  I  am  looking  for 
your  suggestions  on  how  this  can  be  worked  out.  Are  you  thinking  of 
isolating  the  out-shipments  from  home  consumption ;  or  are  you  trying 
to  do  something  else,  thinking  of  bringing  the  whole  price  structure 
up  to  parity  ? 

What  is  the  reference  there  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  thinking  of  bringing  the  entire  price  structure 
up.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  separate  them.  1  agree  that  it  is  wrong 
that  some  of  our  agricultural  products  that  go  into  exports  go  under 
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Public  Law  480  at  a  cheap  price  and  some  go  in  for  cash,  while  some 
foreign  aid  is  on  a  grant  or  loan. 

I  do  not  know  of  very  many  manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  who  are  having  to  sell  their  product  at  lower  prices,  as  we  do 
with  our  farm  products.  I  do  not  know  how  to  correct  it,  I  must  admit 
very  quickly. 

When  we  get  into  this  foreign  aid,  let  me  say  that  I  just  returned  a 
month  ago  from  the  Far  East,  from  Japan — and  believe  they  are  our 
best  customers — and  if  we  did  not  have  them  we  would  have  to  cut 
back.  They  and  Taiwan  are  our  best  customers.  We  would  have  to  cut 
back  another  25  percent  in  our  production,  otherwise.  One  acre  out  of 
four  is  going  into  export.  But  it  does  need  the  price-support  structure. 
That  I  agree  with  you  on,  our  price  must  be  improved.  And  I  hope  that 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  Zwach.  You,  of  course,  know  that  for  all  of  the  things  that  are 
shipped  under  Public  Law  480,  that  the  manufacturers  in  America  get 
parity  for  them,  except  the  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Zwach.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  farmer,  that  is  not  true.  And 
that  goes  right  down  the  line  on  his  crops.  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
how  we  are  going  to  handle  this. 

Let  us  go  to  page  8  of  your  testimony,  where  you  say : 

U.S.  farmers,  especially  those  in  the  Midwest,  the  “bread-basket”  of  the  Nation, 
are  already  in  trouble.  They  are  presently  caught  between  the  millstones  of 
grievously  depressed  prices  for  their  production  and  eternally  soaring  production 
costs.  Their  plight  could  only  be  worse  if  they  had  no  Federal  farm  programs. 

That  is  your  belief,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  not  only  my  belief,  but  I  think  that  we  have 
proved  it.  The  parity  figure  that  we  keep  bandying  around  does  not 
include  the  Federal  payment.  So  you  add  the  Federal  payment  to  it, 
and  it  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  a  whole  lot  better 
than  if  we  did  not  have  it. 

Very  frankly,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Federal  payment  right  now  in 
the  farm  program,  it  would  be  bad.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  are 
getting  in  deeper  and  deeper ;  that  is  why  we  need  legislation  to  help 
now. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  without  the 
farm  program  we  would  be  worse  off.  But  do  you  not  think  that  in 
order  to  make  the  farm  program  work,  we  need  a  friendly  govern¬ 
ment,  a  government  that  will  be  careful  on  imports,  and  all  of  the 
other  areas  that  affect  farm  production  ? 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  dairy  people.  The  dairy  people  have  some 
bargaining  people  in  some  of  their  organizations,  but  for  instance, 
we  had  2.7  billion  pounds  of  dairy  products  come  in  here.  It  seems  to 
me  that  unless  production  controls  are  had,  that  you  will  have  to  have 
friendliness  in  every  area. 

For  instance,  I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
hundreds  of  dairy  farms  in  my  Sixth  District  drying  up  and  business 
almost  encouraged  by  Government  to  go  to  producers  in  other  places 
in  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  look  at  this  overall,  we  are 
in  trouble. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  ? 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  not  want  to  address  myself  to  the  part  of 
friendliness.  I  must  say  that  it  will  take  effective  administration  to 
make  this  work.  I  know  that  there  are  some  mistakes  that  have  been 
made.  We  are  all  human,  however.  And  so  long  as  human  beings  are 
administering  these  programs,  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  mistakes 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  like  the  importation  of  dairy  products. 
But  we  are  faced  with  exporting  and  importing.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  middle  ground  is.  There  is  some  place  where  we  have  to  give  and 
take.  I  think  that  maybe  we  went  too  far  in  one  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  that  problem. 

Mr.  Zwaoh.  I  suggest  that  every  other  country  in  the  world  imports 
things  to  supplement  and  to  complement  their  needs  and  their  indus¬ 
tries.  And  that  they  do  not  encourage  imports  where  they  have  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  country  that  imports  products  where 
they  have  a  surplus  production  at  home. 

For  instance,  in  Australia,  we  buy  oceans  of  meat  from  them.  They 
do  not  buy  any  meat  from  us.  They  are  meat  exporters.  Yet  we  have 
adequate  meat  here.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  need  a  Government  that 
is  realistic  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  you  are  putting  words  in  my  mouth  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  do  not  want  to  put  words  in  your  mouth.  I  want  your 
honest  reaction. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field,  sir.  As  you  know, 
there  must  be  give  and  take  in  the  matter  of  exports  and  imports.  I 
know  that.  I  will  admit  that  maybe  we  have  accepted  too  many  im¬ 
ports  in  some  instances.  However,  the  United  States  is  faced  with  a 
major  problem.  That  is,  we  must  have  international  trade.  We  must 
have  exports.  I  just  hope  that  we  have  administrators  who  have  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  to  handle  this  properly. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  is  what  we  need,  proper  administration,  I  agree. 
We  are  not  talking  about  anything  else. 

Now,  coming  to  No.  1  of  your  conclusions — we  are  now  talking  about 
the  overall  program — this  is  page  9  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zwach.  It  reads : 

This  program  must  be  more  nearly  designed  to  permit  farmers  to  receive  at 
or  near  parity  prices  for  farm  commodity  used  domestically  and  for  Public  Law 
480  exports. 

You  said  that  you  would  be  willing  to  put  into  more  detail  what  you 
think  we  can  do.  I  would  want  very,  very  much  to  have  that.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  your  organization  would  use  all  of  its  efforts  and 
so  on  in  advising  us  what  you  think  can  better  be  done  here,  because 
we  all  admit  that  our  farm  program  has  not  gotten  the  producers 
what  we  want  for  them  to  have.  And  I  am  most  open  to  your  sug¬ 
gestions  to  this  end. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you  in  writing.  Or  I  can 
do  it  quickly  here. 

We  think  that  there  are  three  ways  to  improve  the  net  farm  income. 

One  of  the  potentials  is  increased  exports  at  a  higher  rate.  That  may 
not  be  easy  to  do. 
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There  are  two  other  ways. 

One  of  them  is  increasing  the  price  of  food  to  the  consumer.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Congress  wanted  to  do  that,  that  is  fine.  We  will  sup¬ 
port  it. 

And  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  raising  the  farm  income  unless  the 
taxpayer  pays  it,  or  the  consumer  pays  it,  or  by  some  device  we  can 
get  export  to  pay  it. 

Those  are  three  ways.  If  there  is  any  other  way  of  doing  it,  I  wish 
that  we  knew  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Do  you  think  that  the  program  as  it  pertains  to  the 
independent  family  farm  needs  strengthening  in  this  area  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  depends  a  little  bit  on  what  you  classify  as  an 
independent  farmer.  There  was  a  time  when  we  looked  at  an  80-acre 
farm  as  being  an  independent  family  farm. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  am  sure  of  that,  but  I  mean  a  family  operation,  the 
Avhole  family,  the  children,  the  husband,  the  wife — this  is  not  a  single 
size  or  anything  like  that — but  I  am  thinking  of  an  independent 
operation. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think,  probably,  it  could  be  a  little  better  de¬ 
signed  for  that,  and  I  think  that  it  will  not  take  too  much  amendment, 

Mr.  Zwach.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  limits  in  payments  to 
participants?  We  have  many  people  drawing  over  a  million  dollars. 
Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  limits  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  have  not  taken  a  position  on  that.  We  would 
prefer  not  to  do  so,  for  this  reason  :  It  depends  upon  what  these  people 
do— If  those  people  had  a  limit  put  on  them,  and  they  went  ahead  with 
their  production,  then  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  we  could  make 
any  kind  of  a  supply  management  program  work. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Do  you  think  this  program  encourages  corporation 
farming,  the  large  corporate  structure  coming  into  this  business? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  doubt,  really,  whether  this  program  does  that.  I 
think  that  there  are  some  factors  in  the  world  that  are  working  today 
that  probably  encourage  it,  I  would  not  say  that  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  had  anything  to  do  with  that,  or  had  any  great  effect  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Do  you  think  that  the  bushel  payment  is  holding  prices 
down,  and  is  a  desirable  adjunct  of  this  program,  or  do  you  think  that 
perhaps  the  payment  ought  to  be  on  acres,  rather  than  in  reducing 
the  price  of  the  product  by  bushel  payment? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Probably,  it  ought  to  be  on  bushels  and  bales,  and 
so  forth.  However,  that  is  a  most  difficult  program  to  administer. 
Under  the  present  program,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  could  be  well 
near  impossible  to  administer.  Take  corn  as  an  illustration.  The 
farmer  gets  his  payments  and  feeds  the  corn  to  his  own  cows.  How 
m  the  world  will  he  know  how  many  bushels  of  corn  he  had  produced  ? 
He  may  feed  it  to  hogs  or  the  like. 

The  administration  of  that  borders  on  being  impossible. 

Mr.  Zwach.  The  bushel  payment  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zwach.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  a  simpli¬ 
fication  of  this,  I  would  be  most  delighted  to  have  them. 

.  j.  Carpenter.  We  will  be  glad  to  go  into  that  and  to  let  you  know 
if  we  can  come  up  with  something.  If  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Zwach.  You  can  see  we  have  problems. 

Mi*.  Gathings.  The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  a  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  written  into  this  legislation;  that  would  be  a  bad  thing 
to  do.  We  would  not  have  very  many  farmers  in  this  Nation  that 
would  be  affected  by  that  but  it  would  be  detrimental  in  getting  needed 
production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  small  percentage  of  the  farmers, 
the  larger  ones,  produce  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  crops  of  food 
and  fiber.  A  limitation  would  hurt  the  output  of  commodities.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  just  doling  dollars  out.  They  have  earned  those  dollars. 
They  have  done  a  job. 

Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  want  to  apologize  to 
Mr.  Carpenter  for  being  late  and  not  hearing  him  read  Mr.  Hemkel’s 
statement.  However,  I  have  read  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  newer  members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  Missouri  F armers  Association,  which  is  now  the  Mid- 
continent  Farmers  Association,  is  one  of  the  largest,  or  the  largest, 
farm  organization  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  They  have  done  a  very 
fine  job  for  the  farmers  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  who  is  representing  Mr.  Heinkel,  the  president  of 
the  association,  is  a  farmer,  a  former  agricultural  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  He  is  a  former  State  director  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  Missouri.  He  is  one  of  the  real  experts  on  farm 
economy  in  Missouri.  I  have  listened  to  the  questioning  that  has  taken 
place  here.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Kleppe  and  Mr.  Zwach  that  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association  is  an  organization  that  is  looking  after  the  fam¬ 
ily-sized  farms  in  Missouri.  And  they  have  been  doing  that  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  as  to  page  2  of  your  statement,  where  you  mention  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  strategic  reserve,  and  that  the  reserves  should  be  released 
only  at  100  percent  of  parity,  et  cetera.  I  am  wondering  if  you  plan 
to  hold  firmly  to  this,  or  if  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  complications? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  would  say,  firmly  to  it.  The  reason  for  a  strategic 
reserve,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  use  in  case  of  a  dire  emergency.  A 
dire  emergency  could  be  a  devasting  drought  in  our  own  country,  or 
in  some  of  the  other  countries  where  we  supply  food.  But  as  far  as 
reaching  our  domestic  market,  we  would  want  to  see  it  held  at  100 
percent  of  parity.  It  has  to  revolve,  however.  I  know  that  you  cannot 
put  wheat  in  storage  today  and  leave  it  for  10  years.  We  know  it  has 
to  revolve  out. 

But,  to  take  out  a  million  bushels  and  to  put  it  back  in,  would  not 
necessarily  adversely  affect  the  market.  But  not  to  take  it  out  and  let 
it  hit  the  market — is  what  we  are  thinking  about, 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  want  to  avoid,  then,  the  practice  which  has  been 
used  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  C  arpenter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  That  is,  to  put  these  commodities  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  And  to  depress  the  prices ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  I  heard  you  tell  Mr.  Zwach  a  moment  ago  that  parity 
is  not  what  it  seems,  that  you  have  to  figure  in  the  Government  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Correct. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Have  you  seen  any  figures  after  the  Government 
figures  have  been  figured  in  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  have  seen  them.  As  I  recall — I  am  not  real  good 
in  arithmetic,  in  remembering  figures,  but  as  I  recall,  to  add  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments,  then  we  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  80  percent 
of  parity — 79  or  80  percent  of  parity,  I  believe,  to  be  exact  on  that. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Which  is  the  lowest  since  1933;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  not  sure  about  its  being  the  lowest.  If  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  it  has  been  around  80 — in  1960  or  1961.  It  is  not 
very  different ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  It  is  not  very  much.  That  is  correct.  I  would  like  to 
refer  you  to  a  committee  print  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  reference  to  food  costs  and  farm  prices,  compiled  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1967,  in  which  not  only  the  adjusted  parity  is  shown,  but  these 
other  figures.  It  does  show  that  in  the  year  1967,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  that  the  parity  price  hovered  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  79  to  81  percent,  which  averaged  ap¬ 
proximately  79,  which  is  nearly  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  And  the  lowest  figure  here,  I  believe,  since  1933,  was 
80  in  1965 — it  was  80  in  1964.  So  it  is  the  lowest,  no  matter  how  you 
cut  it.  I  think  there  needs  to  be  some  sort  of  an  adjustment  in  the  farm 
policy.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  in  any  election  year  is  the  time  to  do 
it.  I  think  in  the  questioning  by  Mr.  Kleppe  you  conceded  that  you 
felt  that  this  extension  had  to  be  made  this  year.  Do  you  think  it  is  a 
real  wise  time  to  make  an  extension  such  as  this  when  we  will  have  an 
election  ? 

I  take  exception  to  your  item  No.  5  where  you  say  that  many 
farmers  are  not  working  farmers.  And  that  many  are  in  favor  of 
abolishing  all  farm  programs.  This  might  be  very  much  open  to  con¬ 
troversy,  at  least,  in  my  own  area.  I  am  wondering  if  an  election  year, 
again,  is  the  time  for  us  to  make  a  determination,  or  if  it  is  possible 
to  put  it  over  to  a  better  atmosphere  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  may  be  thinking  of  political  expediency.  I 
am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers — from  the  standpoint 
of  the  farmers,  that  they  need  to  know  wdiere  they  are  going,  and  they 
need  to  know  now.  They  need  to  know  this  year. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  they  know  where  they  are  going  now.  They 
are  going  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  disagree  with  you.  I  do  not  think  this — that  they 
have  these  feelings.  I  do  not  run  across  very  many  who  ever  say  that 
they  do  not  want  an  agricultural  program. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  point  I  am  getting  to  is  to  get  away  from  political 
expediency,  to  get  away  from  an  election  year.  I  think  another  year 
may  happen  to  be  the  best  time.  I  was  wondering  which  is  the  best 
year  for  the  extension  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  have  given  consideration  to  that.  And  we  still 
think  that  this  is  the  year,  now.  You  folks  may  have  a  different  view 
on  this,  but  we  still  think  it  is.  That  this  is  it. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  you  undersood  what  you 
were  stating. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  that  is  right.  We  do. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Hansen  just  asked  a  question  that  I  had  in  mind, 
and  I  understand  Mr.  Kleppe  did,  also. 

Will  you  just  briefly  state — and  I  apologize  for  being  late — but  I 
was  unavoidably  detained — why  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  be  reenacted  now  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir;  I  can.  As  I  mentioned,  the  agricultural 
operation  is  not  something  that  you  can  turn  off  like  you  do  a  spigot. 
It  is  a  matter  of  acquiring  land  and  machinery,  and  livestock,  and 
all  of  the  things  that  go  with  it. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  beef  herd,  you  will  start  3  years  before. 
If  you  are  going  to  breed  cows,  you  start  9  months  before.  You  are 
going  to  know  where  you  are  going.  Now  then,  if  we  come  up  at  the 
end  of  this  year — and,  of  course,  this  act  expires  in  December — 
December  31,  1969 — the  farmers  down  in  Mr.  Belcher’s  territory  are 
going  to  be  engaged  actively  in  preparation  of  their  land  to  put  in 
wheat  in  July,  if  they  are  going  to  put  it  in  wheat. 

That  means  a  period  of  6  months  to  reintroduce  these  bills,  to  hold 
hearings,  to  evaluate  them  accurately,  and  to  come  up  with  legislation. 
That  is  a  pretty  short  time.  It  can  be  done,  of  course,  but  it  could 
also  be  done  in  this  session  of  Congress  with  considerable  deliberation 
and  dispatch. 

Mr.  Goodling.  This  does  not  expire  until  the  end  of  1969. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  but  for  wheat,  particularly,  you  will  be  plant¬ 
ing  the  wheat  in  July  and  August  of  1969  for  harvest  in  1970,  so  that 
you  will  then  force  the  wheat  farmers  down  to  the  nub.  He  will  sit 
there.  He  does  not  know  whether  he  needs  a  mule,  or  anything  else, 
or  one  horse  to  run  his  operation. 

That  is  pretty  hard  to  make  that  adjustment  that  quick  for  these 
farmers. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Would  you  not  agree  that  farmers  are  in  a  more 
unfavorable  position  today  than  they  have  been  for  many,  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
“unfavorable.” 

Mr.  Goodling.  Unfavorable — just  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodling.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodling.  They  must  be  doing  differently  in  your  section  than 
they  are  in  mine.  And  I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  They  are  not  in  good  financial  shape,  let  me  say 
that,  but  let  me  say  also  that  they  do  not  have,  hanging  over  their 
heads,  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains — they  do  not  have  D/4  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  to  smother  in,  hanging  over  their  heads.  And  neither 
does  the  Government.  And  their  income  is  not  far  different  than  it  was 
in  1961.  I  think  there  is  only  a  tenth  of  a  percent  difference.  So  I  can¬ 
not  see  where  there  is  a  great  difference  in  it. 
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We  are  not  in  good  shape.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  say  that,  that  we  are  not  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Doodling.  This  Agriculture  Committee  attempted  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on  in  agriculture.  We  did  not  find  that  same  condition 
in  other  areas.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  they  are  in  worse  shape 
than  ever  before,  yet  you  are  asking  for  the  same  thing,  or  for  more  of 
the  same. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  maybe,  if  I  knew  of  a  better  alternative,  sir, 
I  would  be  willing  to  come  up  with  it.  At  the  moment,  I  know  of  no 
better  alternative.  And  I  am  certain  that  no  program  is  not  a  better 
alternative - 

Mr.  Goodling.  That  may  be  true.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
farmers,  generally,  are  not  making  any  money.  I  believe  I  may  have 
said,  that  the  farmers  were  in  a  more  favorable  position,  but  what  I 
meant  was  that  they  are  in  a  less  favorable  position  than  they  have 
been  for  many,  many  years.  That  is  exactly  what  we  found  out  in  these 
visits.  They  are  not  able  to  get  labor — they  are  not  able  to  sell  their 
products  at  a  price  that  is  profitable.  And  they  are  not  making  any 
money. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Not  in  a  good  position,  I  will  agree,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  agree  that  they  are  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  they  have 
ever  been  in,  and  that  it  is  beyond  repair.  Prices  are  lower  than  they 
have  been,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Goodling.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Carpenter  for  a  good  statement  and 
ask  a  question  about  specifics  in  the  statement. 

I  notice  that  you  mention  strategic  grain  reserves.  I  find  on  page  3 
your  reference  to  the  fact  that  you  do  not  believe  reserves  should  be 
released  at  less  than  100  percent  of  parity,  less  certificates  and  the 
payments. 

That  is  the  position  that  the  organization  has  taken ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  right.  Well,  except  for  reserves  for  dire 
emergencies,  and  we  know  what  it  is  being  used  for.  And  it  must  be 
restricted  to  dire  emergencies. 

Mr.  Dole.  We  had  a  2-year  reserve  bill  before  the  subcommittee 
last  year.  Many  of  us  felt  that  the  2-year  provision,  really,  would  not 
provide  a  true  reserve.  Do  you  concur  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dole.  It  was  also  felt  that  it  was  not  fair  to  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer  to  pass  a  bill  unless  there  were  some  safeguards.  And  you  sug¬ 
gest  that  they  cannot  release  reserve  stocks  at  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dole.  In  this  specific  area,  I  concur  with  your  comments.  I  hope 
that  any  reserve  proposal  that  passes  would  contain  this  provision. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dole.  And,  certainly,  with  specific  reference  to  wheat,  in  the 
event  that  Congress  did  not  act  in  time  next  year,  I  understand  you 
set  forth  what  would  happen,  on  page  7  of  your  statement;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  That  is  according  to  the  law  that  will  apparently 
prevail. 
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Mr.  Dole.  And  under  that,  from  the  income  standpoint,  if  the 
marketing  quotas  were  proclaimed,  would  there  not  also  be  an  export 
certificate  to  the  wheat  producers  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dole.  From  the  income  standpoint,  would  the  wheat  producer 
be  better  off  if  nothing  was  done,  or  the  1965  Farm  Act  is  extended. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  I  will  answer  that  by  saying,  you  go  back  to 
1962,  where  we  thought  that  they  would  have  been  better  off — the 
wheat  producer  made  his  own  decision  on  that,  and  he  elected  not  to. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Dole.  You  certainly  do  not  give  any  exchange  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  You  are  in  an  area  that  has  more  wheat  production 
than  mine.  Mine  is  very  small  production. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  a  certain  amount  of 
politics  does  enter  into  any  consideration  this  year.  It  is  an  election 
year  and  many  have  announced  their  candidacy.  Mr.  Kennedy  talked 
about  the  rural  crises  in  America  on  F riday .  It  has  been  suggested  we 
might  not  lose  anything  by  not  doing  anything  this  year. 

I,  again,  commend  you  on  your  statement. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  agree  with  you  on  agriculture  being  in  politics. 
We  endeavor  to  stay  bipartisan.  I  hope  that  we  can  stay  that  way.  And 
I  endeavor  to  answer  questions  in  a  bipartisan  manner  also. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we 
are  all  realistic  and  adults. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Carpenter  ? 

You  have  done  a  splendid  job,  Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harry  L.  Graham,  the  legis¬ 
lative  representative  for  the  National  Grange. 

And  he  has  with  him,  and  with  us  this  morning,  Mr.  Herschel  New¬ 
som,  master  of  the  National  Grange. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  both  of  you  present. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  brought  him  along  for  some  help  this  morning. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  yourself  pretty 
well  in  prior  meetings. 

You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  GRAHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  personally,  that  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  importance  of  this  hearing.  We  are  de¬ 
lighted  that  you  put  in  as  much  time  as  you  did  with  Mr.  Carpenter. 
I  think  that  this  is  the  way  that  this  very  important  subject  should  be 
covered.  . 

I  do  not  know  that  wTe  can  fully  cover  it  in  the  length  of  time  avail¬ 
able  between  now  and  noon.  So,  with  your  permission,  let  us  go  ahead 
with  my  boss,  because  he  has  more  trouble  getting  over  here  than  I 
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do.  Let  him  take  care  of  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  if  there  is  not 
enough  time  then,  I  would  like  to  come  back  another  time,  because  I 
am  raising  some  very  serious  questions  in  my  testimony  and  challeng¬ 
ing  some  axioms  that  are  being  bantered  around  pretty  regularly. 

I  would  like  to  do  that.  But  I  think  also  some  of  my  friends  up 
here  might  want  to  take  some  pot  shots  at  me  if  I  filed  this,  and  I 
would  deny  them  the  privilege  that  they  would  surely  enjoy. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  think  that  ample  time  will  be  given  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  on  any  points  that  may  be  covered  in  the  direct  testimony. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Newsom. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERSCHEL  NEWSOM,  MASTER,  NATIONAL 

GRANGE 

Mr.  Newsom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank 
you  very  much. 

I  have  not  been  coming  around  as  regularly  as  I  had  been  before  we 
brought  Mr.  Harry  Graham  down  from  New  York  State  to  take  a 
major  portion  of  this  assignment,  along  with  our  other  legislative 
staff,  namely,  Joe  Parker,  Mr.  Denslow,  and  Charlie  Bolling,  who  is 
our  transportation  consultant. 

But,  frankly,  this  subject  matter  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  more 
important  subject  matters  before  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  before  this  Committee  on  Agriculture,  where  it  is  concerned. 
And  I  think  it  is  the  most  important  subject  matter  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  will  confront  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that,  being  a  little  older  than 
some  of  the  people,  even  on  this  committee,  I  became  acquainted  with 
farm  programs  through  my  father,  with  my  father,  back  in  1924, 
when  he  served  as  Agriculture  Chairman  for  the  National  Grange. 

I  have  lived  with  this  subject  matter  very  closely.  And  while  I  am 
proud  to  claim  as  personal  friends  some  of  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  I  reserve  the  right  to  point  out  minor  differences.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  we  handle 
some  differences  that  worries  me  a  great  deal. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  you  that  in  this  matter  of  whether  or  not 
this  Congress  acts  upon  some  sort  of  expansion  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1965  this  year,  or  whether  or  not  this  committee  might 
agree  with  me,  for  example,  that  the  thing  that  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1965  permanent,  and  reserving  for 
the  next  Congress  or  any  other  Congress  the  right  to  change  the  bills, 
if  they  want  to  do  so  at  any  time,  is  a  thing  that  I  would  like  to  visit 
with  you  just  a  little  about. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  as  I  understand  the  legislative  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  legislation  now,  without  some  definite  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  of  1965,  between  now  and  early  spring,  it  will  be 
clearly  apparent  that  the  prospective  will  be  that  we  will  be  reverting 
to  the  act  of  1962  in  wheat,  and  to  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1961  and 
1964,  the  Wheat-Cotton  bill,  and  that  this  means  that  if  there  is  no 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  between  now  and  early 
spring  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will,  of  necessity,  be  call¬ 
ing  for  a  wheat  referendum  in  the  spring  of  1969. 

I  think  this  fact,  plus  the  fact  that  it  will  become  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  will  be  reverting  back  to  the  basic  feed  grain  structure 
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under  which  there  will  be  no  diversion,  no  support  payments,  except 
a  level  of  support  that  the  Secretary  will  be  directed  to  interpret  at 
a  level  which  will  not  add  to  the  Government’s  staff — this  is  in  the  law, 
Mr.  Chairman — I  think,  as  best  as  I  can  understand,  it  states  now,  a 
no  diversion  program  in  feed  grains  in  1969. 

I  am,  basically,  a  corn  farmer.  That  is  my  biggest  cash  profit.  A  no 
diversion  program  in  feed  grains  in  1969  in  sight  for  the  1970  crop 
will  clearly  mean  that  we  will  be  adding  such  confusion  to  the  live¬ 
stock  fee  agreements  structure  of  this  country  in  1969  that  it  is  almost 
beyond  comprehension,  in  my  judgment. 

I  just  feel  very  strongly  that  if  this  committee  does  not  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  extending  the  provisions  of  1965  for  a  year  or, 
possibly,  2  years,  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  the 
old  provisions,  where  many  of  them  are  30  years  old — and  they  are 
obsolete  in  terms  of  conditions  of  the  American  farmers  today — that 
is,  the  conditions  they  operate  under  today — maybe  we  had  better  sub¬ 
stitute  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1965  as  a  permanent  legislation, 
from  which  any  Congress  can  depart  at  its  will  at  any  time. 

I  think  this  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Let  me  address  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly  to  this.  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  much  time,  because  Mr.  Graham,  as  usual  has  a  well- 
documented  statement,  of  24  pages,  and  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
have  time  to  hear  it,  because  to  me  it  is  well  done.  It  is  a  good  state¬ 
ment.  But  let  me  try  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  before  me  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Indicators  for  February  1968,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to  look 
carefully  at  the  figures  at  net  farm  income,  to  operators,  beginning 
about  the  time  that  the  wheat-  program  bill  and  the  feed  grains  bill 
were  beginning  to  be  effective,  and  reflecting  the  impact  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1965  on  agriculture  income. 

For  example,  we  will  see  that  net  farm  income  to  operators  in  1964 
stood  at  $12.2  billion,  and  then  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  fact  that  in 
early  1966  this  net  farm  income  stood  at  a  little  better  than  $17  billion. 

The  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  want  to  make  before  the  members 
of  this  committee,  is  that  our  Grange  conceived  the  supply  manage¬ 
ment  pi’ogram  was  working  effectively — it  was  working  to  increase 
farm  income  to  the  farm  operators.  It  was  working  to  diminish  Gov¬ 
ernment  costs.  It  was  working  to  reduce  the  necessity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  yours  and  mine  going  out  and  buying  and  building  more  stor¬ 
age,  year  after  year,  as  it  had  been  doing  prior  to  the  grain  and  feed 
legislation. 

And  when  I  speak  of  that,  of  feed  and  grain  legislation,  I  have  in 
mind,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  appropriate,  even  before  this 
committee,  to  quote  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  I  have  had  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  tell  me,  frankly,  that  everything  down  through  the  years 
had  been  tried  in  the  nature  of  a  farm  program,  except  the  Grange 
program. 

And  one  President  told  me,  “I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  under¬ 
stood  it,  completely,  but  I  think  that  it  is  time  to  try  it,  because  every¬ 
thing  else  has  failed  to  get  results.” 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  this  program  produces  the  kind  of  results 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  have,  and  if  we  look  at  it  objectively,  we 
find  that  we  reduced  the  carryover,  we  have  reduced  the  surpluses  of 
so-called  agriculture  commodities,  to  the  point  that  some  of  our  own 
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§ood  friends  and  Grange  members  in  the  Congress,  such  as  the  great 
enator  Frank  Carlson  of  Kansas,  who  called  me  one  day  and  said, 
“We  have  to  give  up  and  abandon  our  expected  supply  management 
program  to  some  extent,  because  we  cannot  go  into  the  possibdity  of 
a  blow-up  in  the  Near  East.” 

And  this  on  top  of  everything  else,  with  many  things,  and  food 
agriculture  commodities,  I  could  not  disagree  with  him.  But  my  plea 
was  that  if  we  do  this,  if  we  call  for  another  15  or  20  percent  wheat 
acreage  to  be  put  in — and  you  know  we  asked  for  15,  and  we  turned 
around  and  asked  for  another  15  on  top  of  the  other — and  as  I  said  to 
Senator  Carlson,  “If  we  do  this,  I  hope  that  there  are  enough  of  you 
on  the  Hill  who  will  make  sure  that  agriculture  is  treated  in  a  com¬ 
parable  manner  to  all  of  the  other  industries  of  this  American 
structure  of  ours.” 

I  would  like  to  say,  with  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  comments 
of  Congressman  Dole  of  Kansas,  this :  that  I  have  some  minor  differ¬ 
ences  with  this  particular  Congressman  on  the  matter  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  release  price.  In  my  judgment,  I  am  not  going  to  fuss 
with  him  about  it,  because  I  know  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  I  want 
to  do  the  same  thing,  but  I  think  that  Congressman  Dole  is  trying  to 
protect  the  farm  income  and  still  have  a  strategic  reserve,  but  I  would 
like  to  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that  if  the  utilization  of  this  com¬ 
modity  that  goes  into  this  strategic  reserve,  that  I  can  conceive,  Mr. 
Congressman,  of  some  circumstances  where  if  this  is  to  be  an  effective 
thing  for  strategic  reserve  purposes,  the  items  in  this  should  not  be 
released  even  at  115  percent  of  parity  until  we  weigh  the  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  terms  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  seek  a  strategic 
reserve  in  the  first  place. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  we  have  never  asked  any  other 
businessman  in  the  country  to  abandon  an  effective  supply  manage¬ 
ment  program  or  a  foreign  affairs  program  without  guaranteeing 
him  that  he  will  receive  the  cost  of  production  plus  10  percent  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

And  what  I  am  saying  to  you,  sir,  is  that  the  provisions  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  legislation  under  which  we  are  now  operating  is  an  unfair 
indictment,  without  taking  into  account  that  we  did  to  agriculture  just 
what  we  did  to  the  roads  program — we  decided  that  our  roads  were 
expendable  and  that  we  would  build  them  after  the  war  was  over.  We, 
apparently,  decided  that  agriculture  stability  was  expendable,  and  we 
could  repair  it  sometime  after  we  got  the  food  needs  message.  This  is 
nonsense.  All  of  us  know  that  this  food  crisis  will  last  a  long  time  and 
we  had  better  get  ready  for  it.  This  is  not  an  indictment,  a  fair  and 
reasonable  indictment  of  agriculture  legislation,  where  we  are  seeking 
to  ask  this  committee  to  expand,  so  that  we  will  not  face  the  chaos  that 
I  think  will  be  spread  throughout  agriculture,  Mr.  Congressman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  1969. 

Temporary  extension  or,  preferably,  making  the  provisions  under 
which  we  are  now  operating  permanent,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  Congresses,  which  I  think  is  the  thing  we  ought  to  do. 

I  am  saying  to  you  only  that  this  matter  of  asking  agriculture,  when 
we  do  not  ask  any  other  business  in  America,  to  permit  production  for 
foreign  affairs  programs,  to  feed  hungry  people— and  we  want  to  feed 
hungry  people — I  am  never  going  to  be  willing  to  abandon  my  Quaker 
philosophy  that  you  should  not  feed  hungry — but  I  want  to  know  who 


is  going  to  pay  for  it,  because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  can  pay 
the  total  bill  very  much  longer.  That  is  what  the  problem  is  before  us. 

It  is  obvious. 

I  am  saying  to  you,  apparently,  that  this  is  not  a  U.S.  problem.  This 
is  a  worldwide  problem,  and  it  shows  up  in  the  discussions  in  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  round  in  Geneva,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  spend  some 
time.  This  is  the  problem  that  makes  people  be  more  protectionist  than 
their  total  concept  of  what  ideal  world  trade  ought  to  be,  which  dic¬ 
tates  that  there  should  be  protection. 

So  I  am  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stay  as  long  as  this  committee  wants  me  to  stay,  but  I  wanted  to  say 
to  you  that  I  am  real  proud  of  the  testimony  that  Harry  Graham  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  committee. 

He  is  a  younger  man  than  I  am.  I  do  not  want  to  make  comparisons 
here,  but  I  think  that  he  does  not  feel  quite  as  strongly  about  the 
urgency  of  it  as  I  do — maybe  he  does.  I  know  what  it  is  to  sell  corn  at 
16  cents  a  bushel,  because  I  passed  up  the  opportunity  to  sell  it  at  8 
cents  a  bushel.  This  does  not  do  anybody  any  good.  I  am  not  predicting 
that  we  are  going  to  have  this  kind  of  a  catastrophe.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  stand  it. 

I  think  that  some  emergency  action  would  be  taken.  But  I  am  plead¬ 
ing  in  defense  of  some  of  the  situations  that  Congressman  Dole  just 
alluded  to  a  while  ago. 

We  have  some  instability  in  prospect  here  in  terms  of  uncertainty. 
Let  us  not  ask  the  Congress  to  accept  uncertainty  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  as  to  what  the  situation  is  going  to  be  in  1969,  while  we  are 
giving  the  new  Congress  a  chance  to  have  hearings.  I  would  not  want 
the  new  Congressmen  to  have  to  take  action  rapidly,  any  more  than 
I  want  this  Congress  to  do  so. 

I  was  thrilled  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  It  has  been  a 
joy  to  work  with  most  of  the  farm  organizations  and  the  commodity 
groups,  almost  as  a  unit  in  these  last  several  years.  I  am  sorry  that  we 
cannot  give  you  the  unanimous  point  of  view  of  these  organizations 
so  that  you  would  not  have  any  problems,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to 
rely  on  the  Congress,  as  usual,  to  reconcile  some  of  these  differences. 

1  have  great  confidence  in  this  committee.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  got  steamed  up  a  little  bit  more  than  I  had  intended  to,  but  I 
just  wanted  you  to  know,  sir,  that  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  well  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  for  this  Congress  to  fail  to  take  some  action,  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1965  through  1  more  year  or,  pref¬ 
erably,  to  make  it  permanent,  so  that  the  new  Congress  will  not  be 
under  any  immediate  compulsion  or  pressure  to  take  action  that  they 
have  not  thoroughly  and  adequately  considered. 

I  am  tempted  to  make  some  comments  on  some  of  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  but  I  think  that  I  had  better  not  impose  on  your  time  any 
further. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  You  have  gi  ven  us  good  information  first,  with 
respect  to  the  net  income  of  the  farmers  since  1964,  that  it  has  gone 
up  from  $12.2  to  $17  billion  or  more. 

Mr.  Newsom.  $17.3  in  the  first  quarter  of  1966 — $17.3  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1966.  This  was  before  we  went  into  production  for  the  war 
on  hunger  program. 
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Let  me  add  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  I  did  not  mention  cotton.  I  want 
this  committee  to  stop  and  think  what  is  going  to  confront  our  cotton 
producers  in  the  cotton  industry  if  there  is  no  assurance  of  anything 
except  to  revert  back  to  the  old  provisions  when  the  act  of  1965  ex¬ 
pires.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  would  go  immediately  back  into  market¬ 
ing  quotas  with  a  33-  to  34-cents-per-pound  support  level  on  cotton. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  there  is  an  important  role  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  exports  in  this  kind  of  a  circumstance  that  this  country 
confronts  in  the  world  today,  had  better  think  that  one  over.  We  just 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

And  neither  can  this  committee. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Newson,  I  opposed  the  1965  act.  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  you  that  it  would  have  been  a  calamity  in  cotton  if  the 
1965  act  had  not  been  passed  due  to  the  back-to-back  bad  years  due  to 
excess  rains  and  early  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  high  regard  for  Mr. 
Newsom.  I  know  that  you  are  a  longtime  friend  of  Senator  Carlson 
and  as  you  know  he  will  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this 
term.  He  has  performed  great  service  to  the  country  as  you  well  know. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  statement  about  increase  of  wheat 
acreage,  I  would  say  for  the  record,  at  the  time  the  second  increase 
was  made  by  the  Secretary,  many  Members  of  Congress,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Senator  Carlson,  myself,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  had  a 
session  with  Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  want  the  record  to  indicate 
that  these  Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of  party,  in  urging  a  sec¬ 
ond  increase — and  I  believe  it  was  Senator  Carlson  who  said,  “Are  you 
sure  that  increasing  the  wheat  acreage  will  not  depress  the  farm 
prices?” 

There  were  a  great  number  of  graphs  and  charts  presented  indicat¬ 
ing  that  this  would  not  happen.  I  think  the  Secretary  felt,  himself, 
at  that  time  that  way,  but  has  since  stated  that  an  error  in  judgment 
was  made. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion.  Certainly, 
Members  of  the  Congress  were  not  clamoring  for  an  additional  in¬ 
crease.  There  was  some  strong  feeling  it  would  depress  the  farm 
income. 

In  1966-67  we  have  seen  a  net  drop  of  farm  income  of  almost  two 
billion.  So  I  suggest  that  the  1965  act  is  not  perfect.  And  if  we  are 
going  to  extend  it,  it  should  be  improved.  I  would  guess  that  Mr. 
Graham  will  set  forth  areas  were  improvements  can  be  made. 

Let  me  say  that  I  will  agree  with  you — all  of  the  members  on  the 
committee  are  concerned  about  one  thing:  that  we  should  not  make 
rural  America  subsidize  our  economy.  We  all  have  obligations  as  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  the  farmers'  in¬ 
come.  This  is  your  concern  and  has  been  for  many,  many  years.  It  is 
a  concern  that  members  of  the  committee  share. 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Dole  for  those  re¬ 
marks.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
as  Americans  to  avoid  sending  more  and  more  of  our  rural  people  into 
the  metropolitan  areas  who  are  not  equipped  to  live  and  operate  in 
those  areas. 

One  of  my  disappointments  in  this  area  was  at  the  centennial  session 
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of  the  National  Grange  last  November,  I  had  a  tentative  commitment 
from  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York,  to  come,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  us 
that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  had  an  interest  in  the  proper 
economic  circumstances  for  rural  people  throughout  the  various  re¬ 
gions,  but  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  him  an  additional 
assignment  and  we  had  to  give  up  on  having  Mayor  Lindsay  there. 

What  the  Congressman  from  Kansas  has  said  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  record. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  friends  were  almost  as  ap¬ 
prehensive  as  you  and  I  and  Senator  Carlson  were  about  this  second 
increase,  but  there  was  a  hysteria  that  the  people  were  starving.  And 
the  question  was  whether  it  was  going  to  be  a  million  or  2  million 
people  in  a  given  area,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

This  is  a  sample  of  how  we  want  to  take  early  enough  action. 

This  particular  subject,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  an  emotional  situation  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  situation  on  the 
basis  of  logic  in  the  next  Congress.  And  I,  frankly,  believe  that  the 
ideal  recipe  is  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  current  legislation  perma¬ 
nent,  with  the  view  that  the  new  Congress  will  have  ample  time  to 
seriously  consider  all  aspects  for  modifications  that  we  might  then 
propose  with  a  little  greater  safety  than  we  can  this  morning. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  have  covered  quite  a  field — an  awful  lot  of 
territory  in  your  extemporaneous  statement  Mr.  Newsom.  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  are  most  appreciative  of  the  wealth 
of  information  you  have  brought  us. 

In  one  thought  you  brought  out  that  if  there  is  no  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains,  the  livestock  industry  would  have  chaos.  I  am 
just  at  a  loss,  though,  to  determine  just  what  you  meant  by  suggesting 
an  extension  of  1  year.  And  then  you  also  stated  that  maybe  it  should 
be  extended  permanently  in  your  colloquy  with  Mr.  Dole. 

So  what  do  you  really  have  in  mind  ?  Do  you  have  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion,  or  a  permanent  extension  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  My  preference  is  that  the  provisions  under  which  we 
are  now  operating  should  be  made  permanent  legislation,  so  that  we 
will  not  be  reverting  back  to  the  act  of  1937  or  to  the  act  of  1961  on 
feed  grains,  or  to  the  wheat-cotton  bill  of  1964,  but  that  we  will  have 
this  composite  package  that  was  enacted  in  1965  as  a  basic  amendment 
to  the  basic  legislation  of  1937,  and  we  will  recognize  that  this  will  be 
operative  until  changed  by  the  Congress — not  that  it  is  going  to  ter¬ 
minate  at  some  definite  period  of  time. 

The  reason  for  my  concern  about  this  in  feed  grains — and  I  think 
it  is  almost  as  great  a  concern  in  cotton  and  in  wheat — but  I  am  a  feed 
grains  producer,  and  I  know  that  subject  matter  a  little  better — I 
know  that  in  the  case  of  uncertainty  which  I  think  will  confront  all 
of  us  as  farmers  next  spring,  we  will  undoubtedly  be  trying  to  makeup 
our  minds  how  we  have  the  greatest  chance  of  getting  the  gross  dollars 
that  are  required  to  pay  our  costs,  to  meet  interest  payments. 

We  have  substituted  capital  for  labor,  the  economists  have  said  here, 
at  an  amazing  rate.  We  have  increased  agriculture  indebtedness  in 
terms  of  agricultural  book  value  fantastically.  We  have  gone  up  from 
a  low  point  of  about  6.2  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  investment  to 
a  figure  of  close  to  20  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  investment  that 
is  reflected  in  indebtedness. 
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In  the  last  several  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  indebtedness  figure 
is  so  high  now  that  the  increasing  interest  which  the  farmer  credit 
states — we  do  not  know  for  sure — but  it  looks  like  we  will  have  to  pay 
better  than  6.25  percent  for  the  next  debentures  that  the  Land  Bank 
System  has  to  put  on  the  market  to  get  the  money  to  continue  to 
finance  the  substitution  of  capital  for  labor. 

This  means  that  our  fixed  costs  are  so  high  that  to  stay  for  another 
year  farmers  will  have  to  try  to  determine  how  they  can  get  the  largest 
number  of  gross  dollars,  and  with  the  prospects  of  a  corn-support  pro¬ 
gram  down  at  around  75  cents  a  bushel — and  this  is  what  I  interpret 
it  to  be — and  I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  a  scare  philosophy,  but  I 
think  that  is  about  the  way  that  it  will  look  for  this  1970  crop,  without 
some  extension  of  this  legislation  or  some  other  legislation  between 
now  and  next  spring. 

I  think  that  we  are  likely  to  begin  to  want  to  make  our  plans  in  terms 
of  how  many  bushels  of  corn  we  can  have  to  sell.  I  went  through  this 
once.  I  decided  in  1932, 1  guess  it  was,  that  I  had  better  try  to  find  all 
of  the  places  that  I  could  find.  And  I  had  250  acres  of  corn.  This  was 
the  largest  crop  that  I  ever  raised.  However,  that  is  the  year  when 
most  everybody  else  in  the  Midwest  was  doing  the  same  thing,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  accuracy  of  the  date,  and  this  is  the  corn  crop  that  I  finally 
was  lucky  enough  to  get  18  cents  a  bushel  for. 

This  is  the  way  we  have  to  operate.  We  make  bad  guesses  when  we 
are  under  emotional  pressure.  And  I  am  asking  the  members  of  this 
committee  to  relieve  some  of  that  emotional  pressure. 

My  preference  is  that  you  extend  the  provisions  of  the  existing  legis¬ 
lation  and  make  them  permanent.  But  if  you  cannot  see  your  way  to 
make  them  permanent,  so  that  the  next  Congress  may  do  as  they  will 
please  about  it,  then  extend  it  for  another  year,  so  that  we  will  have 
all  of  the  next  year  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  reasoning,  to  discuss  the 
kinds  of  amendments  we  want  to  make  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  then  the  farmer  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
plan  ahead. 

Mr.  Newsom.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  an  increase  in  farm 
indebtedness  from  6  percent  up  to  around  20  percent.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  would  give  us  in  detail  what  years  they  were. 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  that  information.  I  have  the 
figures  with  me.  But  these  figures  do  not  go  back  clear  to  the  6-percent 
figure.  They  begin  a  little  later  than  that.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  agricultural  investment  which  has  been  reflected  in  indebtedness 
has  increased  since  1956  from  11  percent  up  to  17.7  percent.  That  is 
the  end  of  1967. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ivleppe. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Eleven  percent  to  17  percent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Of  the  total  investment  in  agriculture,  as  being  re¬ 
flected  by  indebtedness  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  You  pointed  to  the  net  farm  income  1964— 67— a  $5 
billion  increase  in  net  farm  income. 

Mr.  Newsom.  Let  me  first  correct  your  figure.  It  was  early  1966,  be¬ 
fore  we  started  in  this  production  for  the  world  food  crisis. 
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Mr.  Goodling.  How  much  of  that  $5  billion  was  produced  without  a 
farm  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  think  Mr.  Graham  is  better  prepared  to  give  you 
those  figures  right  offhand. 

Mr.  Goodling.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  then. 

I  have  one  question  that  disturbs  me.  I  may  not  get  a  chance  to  ask 
you  this  again.  I  want  to  get  as  many  opinions  on  this  as  I  can.  The 
corporate  agriculture  farmer  is  getting  fat  off  the  gravy,  and  the  little 
family  farmer  in  whom  I  am  interested  is  getting  the  water  under  the 
fat. 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  am  delighted  that  you  have  brought  up  this  question, 
because  I  have  a  somewhat  different  opinion  from  some  of  my  friends 
in  this  category.  I  am  basically  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  the 
production  of  any  commodity  for  a  fee.  I  am  basically  and  strongly  in 
support  of  saying  that  income  that  is  generated  outside  of  agriculture 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  channeled  into  agricultural  production 
at  a  loss,  and  then  be  permitted  for  that  person  to  deduct  his  losses  in 
agriculture  from  his  income  tax  liability  outside  of  agriculture. 

I  think  if  we  will  get  at  that  somewhere  along  the  line,  to  face  up  to 
this  fundamental  factor,  we  will  eliminate  some  of  the  feeding  of  beef 
cattle — we  will  eliminate  some  of  the  sheer  economic  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  these  people  that  you  are  talking  about  right  now  and  that 
are  the  life  of  the  Grange  itself  and  of  the  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Are  there  many  professional  people  doing  this,  buy¬ 
ing  farms,  so  that  they  can  use  them  for  income  tax  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  am  not  really  qualified  to  answer  that.  It  is  a  hard 
question.  I  cannot  answer  as  to  whether  they  all  are.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  too  much  place  for  any  appreciable  amount  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Will  you  have  any  suggestions  later  on  on  how  to 
eliminate  this  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  them  several  times  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  we  are  prepared  to  make  them  at  any  time  when  it  is 
germane  in  the  judgment  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Goodling.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Newsom  later  submitted  the  following  letter  and  table:) 

National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  20, 1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  my  oral  presentation  before  your  committee  on 
Monday  March  19,  1968,  I  made  reference  to  the  rising  ratio  between  total 
agricultural  debt  and  total  agricultural  assets. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  Congressman  Goodling  requested  it  or  some  other  mem¬ 
ber,  but  I  did  make  note  that  I  should  supply  (for  inclusion  in  the  record)  these 
figures  showing  the  decline  in  the  ratio  from  1930  through  1948  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  increase  from  1948  through  the  present  time. 

Enclosed  please  find  copies  of  these  figures  which  I  believe  to  be  accurate  as 
well  as  significant. 

Respectfully  yours, 


93-873—68- 
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Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
Master,  National  Orange. 
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THE  BALANCE  SHEET  OF  AGRICULTURE,  JAN.  1,  1930,  AND  JAN.  1,  1940,  TO  JAN.  1,  1967, 
AND  SELECTED  INDEBTEDNESS  RATIO 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Item  1930  1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948 


Assets  * 

Real  estate .  $47.9  $33.6  $34.4  $37.5  $41.6  $48.2  $53.9  $61.0  $68.5  $73.7 

Other  physical  assets*  1 _  16.3  15.1  15.8  19.8  24.6  26.5  27.8  27.5  32.0  38.2 

Financial  2 .  4.2  4.2  4.8  5.6  7.5  9.9  12.5  15.0  15.9  16.0 


Total .  68.4  52.9  55.0  62.9  73.7  84.6  94.2  103.5  116.4  127.9 


Liabilities: 

Real  estate  debt _  9.6  6.6  6.5  6.4  6.0  5.4  4.9  4.8  4.9  5.1 

Non-real-estate  debt 
(including  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

loans). . .  5.0  3.4  3.9  4.1  4.0  3.5  3.4  3.2  3.6  4.2 


Total . .  14.6  10.0  10.4  10.5  10.0  8.9  8.3  8.0  8.5  9.3 


Proprietors’ equities  s_ . .  53.8  42.9  44.6  52.4  63.7  75.7  85.9  95.5  107.9  118.6 


Ratio  of  real  estate  debt  to 

real  estate  assets  (percent).  20.0  19.6  18.9  17.1  14.4  11.2  9.1  7.9  7.1  6.9 

Ratio  of  total  debts  to  total 

assets  (percent) _  21.3  18.9  18.9  16.7  13.6  10.5  8.8  7.7  7.3  7.3 


Item  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957  1958 


/\ssets  ■ 

Real  estate.. .  $76.6  $75.3  $86.6  $95.1  $96.5  $95.0  $98.2  $102.9  $110.4  $115.9 

Other  physical  assets'...  42.2  41.3  48.8  55.3  51.1  49.2  49.4  48.7  49.5  51.6 

Financial  2 .  16.1  15.9  16.1  16.6  16.7  17.0  17.5  18.1  18.1  18.5 


Total _ _ _  134.9  132.5  151.5  167.0  164.3  161.2  165.1  169.7  178.0  186.0 


Liabilities: 

Real  estate  debt .  5.3  5.6  6.1  6.7  7.2  7.7  8.2  9.0  9.8  10.4 

Non-real-estate  debt 
(including  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

loans). . .  6.1  6.8  7.0  8.0  8.9  9.2  9.4  9.8  9.6  10.0 


Total _  11.4  12.4  13.1  14.7  16.1  16.9  17.6  18.8  19.4  20.4 


Proprietors'  equities3. . .  123.5  120.1  138.4  152.3  148.2  144.3  147.5  150.9  158.6  165.6 


Ratio  of  real  estate  debt  to 

real  estate  assets  (percent).  6.9  7.4  7.0  7.0  7.5  8.1  8.4  8.7  8.9  9.0 

Ratio  of  total  debts  to  total 

assets  (percent) _  8.5  9.4  8.6  8.8  9.8  10.5  10.7  11.1  10.9  11.0 


Item  1959  1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  * 


Assets " 

Reel  estate... _ 124.4  129.9  131.4  137.4  142.8  150.7  159.4  171.1  184.2 

Other  physical  assets1 _ _ 58.9  55.3  54.4  56.7  58.1  58.5  57.7  63.2  66.5 

Financial2 . 19.5  18.7  18.5  18.9  19.8  20.0  20.8  21.5  22.6 


Total . . . .  202.8  203.9  204.3  213.0  220.7  229.2  237.9  255.8  273.3 


Liabilities: 

Real  estate  debt _  11.1  12.1  12.8  13.9  15.2  16.8  18.9  21.2  23.5 

Non-real-estate  debt  (including 

Commodity  Credit  Corp.  loans)..  12.6  12.8  13.4  14.8  16.6  18.1  18.6  20.4  22.3 


Total _ _ _ _  23.7  24.9  26.2  28.7  31.8  34.9  37.5  41.6  45.8 


Proprietors’ equities’ _  179.1  179.0  178.1  184.3  188.9  194.3  200.4  214.2  227.5 


Ratio  of  real  estate  debt  to  real  estate 

assets  (percent) _  8.9  9.3  9.7  10.1  10.6  11.1  11.9  12.4  12.8 

Ratio  of  total  debts  to  total  assets 

(percent) - -  11.7  12.2  12.8  13.5  14.4  15.2  15.8  16.3  16.8 


2  Deposits  and  currency,  U.S.  savings  bonds,  and  investments  in  cooperatives. 
2  Assets  minus  liabilities. 

1  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  Let  us  go  off  the  record. 

(Whereupon,  there  was  a  short  discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gathings.  On  the  record. 

I  believe  that  we  had  better  leave  this  matter  up  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

We  will  recess  now  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  as  previously 
announced,  when  Mr.  Graham  will  again  resume,  or  when  the  chair¬ 
man  would  want  you  to  testify  Mr.  Graham ;  and  you  will  hear  from 
him. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  re¬ 
convene  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  19, 1968.) 
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EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 

OF  1965 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  19,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  Abernethy,  Jones  of 
Missouri,  O’Neal,  Foley,  de  la  Garza,  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Dow, 
Brasco,  Belcher,  Teague  of  California,  Mrs.  May,  Dole,  Hansen, 
Wampler,  Goodling,  Miller,  Burke,  Mathias,  Mayne,  Zwach,  Kleppe, 
Price,  and  Myers. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  William  C.  Black,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel ;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel ;  L.  T.  Easley,  staff 
consultant;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

I  was  not  present  here  yesterday.  I  did  not  get  back  in  time.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Vice  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
and  to  apologize  for  my  absence,  for  I  understand  that  you  had  a  good 
hearing  yesterday  morning. 

We  will  start  this  morning  with  Mr.  Ben  Radcliffe,  as  our  first  wit¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Radcliffe  is  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  will  represent  the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  understand 
Mr.  Radcliffe  must  return  to  Minneapolis  to  attend  a  meeting  there 
tonight. 

I  believe  you  have  a  prepared  statement. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEN  RADCLIFFE,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

FARMERS  UNION;  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  FARMERS 

UNION  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 

FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Chairman  Poage  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  Ben  Radcliffe,  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union; 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  am  representing  the  National  Farmers  Union  today.  We  are 
in  convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  through  tomorrow  night,  Chair¬ 
man  Poage.  I  am  a  special  representative  here  from  our  convention 
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to  present  a  special  order  of  business  which  will  be  brief.  We  will  be 
adopting  policy  programs  that  will  be  for  the  present  year  and  our 
people  will  be  presenting  them  to  you  at  a  later  date,  in  much  more 
detail , 

I  want  to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  organization  our  deep 
gratitude  for  your  appearance  at  our  convention  on  yesterday.  As  you 
know,  the  President  and  Vice  President,  both,  attended  our  meeting 
and  addressed  our  convention,  and  you,  Chairman  Poage,  have  many 
many  good  and  loyal  friends  among  the  farm  people  of  our  country, 
and  they  are  most  appreciative  of  your  appearance  at  our  convention. 

You  have  before  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
at  our  convention  which  I  will  present  to  you,  and  then  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  be  on  my  way  back  to  our  convention  by  noon. 

Delegates  Special  Order  of  Business  Called  bt  Tony  T.  Dechant,  President — 

for  Presentation  to  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on  Extension  of 

the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 

We,  the  delegates  to  the  66th  Annual  Convention  of  National  Farmers  Union, 
meeting  at  the  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  who  have  devoted  time  and  effort  to  improving  farm 
programs. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  there  was  a 
greater  need  for  bi-partisan  support  of  legislation  to  alleviate  the  economic 
inequities  between  agriculture  and  the  non-farm  sectors  of  the  economy. 

We  respectfully  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  unsolved  problems  as 
follows : 

Income  levels  of  commercial  family  farmers  are  not  adequate.  Income 
of  farm  families  has  remained  static  over  most  of  the  past  decade  at  less  than 
two-thirds  per  capita  income  of  our  citizens. 

Oversupply  of  most  commodities  greatly  weakens  market  power. 

Production  costs  are  continuing  to  increase,  further  aggravating  an  already 
vicious  cost-price  squeeze. 

Farm  families  need  the  help  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  toward  these 
objectives : 

Full  100  per  cent  parity  price  on  commercial  family  farm  levels  of 
production. 

Full  100  per  cent  parity  price,  we  believe,  would  bring  family  farmers 
within  reach  of  the  goal  of  parity  income. 

New  programs  for  many  commodities  are  needed  to  enable  farm  families 
to  balance  production  with  demand,  including  projected  use  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Food  for  Freedom. 

Existing  commodity  programs  must  be  made  more  effective  in  tailoring 
production  to  demand. 

Means  to  giving  farmers  more  control  over  their  economic  destiny  must  be 
developed. 

We,  the  Farmers  Union  delegates,  are  developing  in  convention  at  this  time 
recommendations  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  concerning  proposals  to 
strengthen  farmer  bargaining  power.  Testimony  wil  be  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  when  hearings  on  bills  such  as  H.R.  15695  are  annouced. 

Extension  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
nor  bring  us  the  objectives  outlined  in  this  statement.  Conversely,  failure  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  dairy  programs  the  act  provides  would 
result  in  a  loss  in  net  farm  income  of  up  to  $5  billion — reversing  the  progress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade  when  net  farm  income  fluctuated  around 
$11  billion. 

Farmers  Union’s  position  expressed  by  unanimous  delegate  action  in  special 
order  of  convention  business  is  in  support  of  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965.  Parenthetically,  policies  concerning  commodity  program  im¬ 
provements  being  developed  in  convention  this  week  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  and  to  its  Sub-Committees  by  the  leadership  and  staff  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Our  purpose  in  these  hearings  is  to  express  strong  support  of  the  organization 
for  building  on  the  foundation  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  full  cooperation  and  support  of  Farmers  Union  toward  this  objective  is 
hereby  extended  to  you,  Chairman  Poage,  and  to  members  of  the  Committee  by 
this  special  order  of  business  of  delegates  in  convention. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  Farmers  Union  convention  delegates,  March  18, 1968, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Chairman  Poage,  I  am  sure  that  our  convention  would  appreciate 
any  message  you  might  like  to  send  back  to  the  delegates. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  one  message  I  want  to  send  to  your 
group  is  that  this  committee  is  seriously  seeking  to  improve  the  income 
of  the  American  farmers;  that  we  recognize  that  farm  income  is  too 
low;  that  we  are  seeking  means  to  raise  the  farm  income  and  that  we 
are  listening  to  suggestions  from  all  groups,  not  only  the  national 
farmer  organizations,  but  we  will  hear  later  from  commodity  organi¬ 
zations  and  other  interested  groups,  in  a  serious  effort  to  find  a  formula 
that  can  result  in  better  farm  income. 

So  far  as  the  chairman  is  concerned,  that  means  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  it  this  year  regardless  of  who  wins  the  presidency  and  who  does 
not  and  regardless  of  the  poltical  implications  that  may  be  involved. 
So  far  as  this  one  member  of  the  committee  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  acted  on  now,  and  I  am  intent  on 
getting  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Thank  you.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
share  your  hope  for  getting  an  enactment  or  extension  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  this  year  and,  hopefully,  that  there  will  be  some  improvement  in 
the  act. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement.  We  know  that  we  do  not  have  a  perfect  formula.  We  doubt 
that  anybody  does  have  one,  but  we  are  hopeful  that  out  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  are  brought  forth  that  we  may  be  able  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Are  there  questions  now  of  Mr.  Radcliffe? 

Mr.  Kleppe  ? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  one  of  the  items  listed  on  page  2  of 
your  statement  is  “Existing  commodity  programs  must  be  made  more 
effective  in  tailoring  production  to  demand.” 

My  question  is :  Is  the  National  Farmers  Union  going  to  give  some 
suggestions  to  us  along  this  line  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes;  we  certainly  are.  As  stated  earlier,  our  con¬ 
vention  is  in  session  now,  and  the  policy  program  that  is  going  to  be 
adopted  by  the  delegates  today  and  tomorrow  will  be  one  that  our  staff 
will  be  in  here  very  shortly  with  more  details  than  I  have  today. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  was  my  question.  The  statement  that  you  pre¬ 
sented  is  Mr.  Dechant’s  statement,  which  is  very  general. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  right,  very  broad. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  question.  But  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  you  were  going  to  be  more  specific  and  would  submit  your  sug¬ 
gestions  to  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  will  be  unable  to  do  anything  in  very  great  detail 
today. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes;  I  understand  this.  I  am  wondering  about  some 
other  time. 
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Mr.  Radcliffe.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  have  any  questions  ? 

Either  you  convinced  them  or  you  had  such  an  argument  awaiting 
that  they  are  a  little  reluctant  to  pick  it  up,  Mr.  Radcliffe.  [Laughter.] 

So,  this  will  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  quit - 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  When  you  are  ahead. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  appearance  here. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  legislative  director  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
some  high-powered  assistants  with  him,  Mr.  McLain,  assistant  legis¬ 
lative  director,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  director  of  research  and  commodity 
activities  division. 

We  are  glad  to  have  both  of  them  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Lynn,  with  us. 
They  will  present  the  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Lynn,  Mr.  McLain,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  MARVIN  L.  McLAIN,  ASSISTANT  LEGISLATIVE  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  AND  W.  E.  HAMILTON,  DIRECTOR,  RESEARCH  AND  COM¬ 
MODITY  ACTIVITIES  DIVISION,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU 

FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity.  You  will  soon  discover 
that  we  have  directed  our  primary  attention  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  We  understood  your  announcement  to  state  that  this  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lynn.  And  we  are  working  now  and  will  be  in  position  to  sub¬ 
mit  very  soon  the  details  of  our  program  to  replace  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  experiences 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Farm  Bureau  is  a  general  farm  organization  with  over  1,753,000 
member  families  in  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  large  percentage  of 
our  members  produce  commodities  which  are  directly  affected  by  the 
act  of  1965.  Other  produce  commodities  which  are  indirectly  affected 
by  this  act  because  programs  for  individual  commodities  often  affect 
other  commodities.  For  example,  the  feed  grain  and  cotton  programs 
have  affected  the  acreage  planted  to  soybeans ;  and  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  have  affected  the  production  of  livestock,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products. 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  the  major  provisions  of  the  1965 
act.  Our  members  are  even  more  convinced  today  that  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  act  are  not  in  the  longtime  best  interests  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  consumers,  or  taxpayers. 
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Briefly,  our  principal  reasons  for  opposing  these  programs  are  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Government  supply-management  has  not  worked. 

(2)  Government-owned  stocks  are  bad  for  farmers. 

(3)  The  operation  of  Government  supply-management  pro¬ 
grams  depends  on  political  decisions. 

(4)  These  programs  make  farmers  dependent  on  Government 
payments  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  net  income. 

(5)  Government  supply-management  programs  create  pres¬ 
sures  for  international  commodity  agreements. 

We  will  discuss  each  of  these  points  briefly. 

1.  Government  supply-management  has  not  worked:  The  act  of 
1965  has  not  corrected  the  basic  imbalance  between  prices  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  and  the  prices  they  must  pay — commonly  referred  to  as  the  cost- 
price  squeeze.  On  the  contrary,  the  index  of  prices  paid  has  continued 
to  rise  faster  than  the  index  of  prices  received.  The  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  rose  14  points  from  238  in  1960  to  252  in  1967.  In 
the  same  period  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates 
rose  42  points  from  300  to  342. 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  rather  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  the  parity  ratio  over  the  past  17  years  and  that  the  ratio  was 
74  in  1967.  To  find  a  lower  parity  ratio  on  an  annual  basis,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  clear  back  to  the  depression  year  of  1933.  We  do  not  think 
it  appropriate  to  include  Government  payments  in  figuring  the  parity 
ratio  as  this  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  parity  concept  as  a  measure 
of  the  relationship  between  farm  prices  and  farm  costs;  however,  if 
one  looks  at  the  adjusted  ratio  in  the  following  table,  he  also  finds  a 
steady  decline.  Even  on  an  adjusted  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  1933  to  find  an  annual  figure  lower  than  that  reported  for  1967. 

I  think  that  this  table  speaks  for  itself. 

We  have  directed  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  speeches  you  have 
been  making  all  of  this  year  deploring  the  situation,  and  we  join 
with  you. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  PRICES  PAID,  AND  THE  PARITY  RATIO,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1933-67  (1910-14=100) 


Parity  ratio 


Year  Prices  received  Prices  paid 1  - 

Unadjusted  J  Adjusted* * 


1933 . 70  109  64  66 

1935 . 109  124  88  95 

1940 . 100  124  81  88 

1945  .  207  190  109  111 

1950 .  259  256  101  102 

1955 . 232  276  84  85 

1960  ._  .  238  300  80  81 

1965  . 248  321  77  82 

1966  .  266  334  80  86 

1967  . . ....  252  342  74  79 


1  Commodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 

*  Not  including  Government  payments. 

*  Including  Government  payments. 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  January  1964  and  January  1968,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Although  the  average  parity  ratio  for  all  commodities  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  on  an  annual  basis  since  the  depression,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  even  more  dismal  for  the  commodities  that  are  subject  to  price 
support  payments  under  the  act  of  1965. 

MARKET  PRICES  AND  PARITY  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR  WHICH  PRICE  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  ARE  MADE 


Jan.  15, 1968 


Market  price  Parity  price  Parity  ratio 

(percent) 


Wheat  (bushel) _ _ 

Corn  (bushel).. . . 

Grain  sorghum  (hundredweight) 

Cotton  (pound).. . 

Wool  (pound) . 


$1.40 

$2.  57 

54 

1.04 

1.61 

65 

1.75 

2.  57 

68 

.2238 

.4353 

51 

.390 

.868 

45 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  January  1968,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


These  are  unsatisfactory  to  farmers  and  are  responsible  for  our  hav¬ 
ing  this  low  net  income. 

The  parity  ratios  shown  above  would  be  even  lower  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  Government  supply-management  programs  are  re¬ 
ducing  the  adjusted  parity  base  prices  for  most  of  these  commodities. 
(The  wool  program  no  longer  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  parity  price 
of  wool  because  it  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  the  10  years  that 
are  used  in  calculation  adjusted  parity  base  prices.) 

ADJUSTED  PARITY  BASE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR  WHICH  PRICE  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  ARE  MADE 

UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  1965 


Wheat  Cotton  Corn  Grain  sorghum  Woo 

(per  bushel)  (per  pound)  (per  bushel)  (per  hundred-)  (per  pound) 

weight) 


1964 . . . . . . . .  $0,805  $0.1303  $0,498  $0,780  $0,254 

1965.. . .796  .1301  .488  .767  .258 

1966  . .773  .1279  .475  .760  .256 

1967  . .760  .1251  .472  .748  .253 

1968. . .744  .  1258  .464  .744  .251 


Source:  ‘‘Agricultural  Prices,”  January  supplements,  1964-68,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


If  the  adjusted  basic  price  of  wheat  had  not  been  reduced  from 
1964  to  1968,  the  January  1968  parity  price  of  wheat  would  have  been 
$2.79  per  bushel — 22  cents  more  than  the  official  parity  price  of  $2.57. 
If  present  programs  are  continued,  the  adjusted  base  prices  for  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum  will  continue  to  decline  for  several 
years  to  come. 

Since  the  relationship  between  farm  returns — including  payments — 
and  farm  costs  has  continued  to  deteriorate,  people  have  continued  to 
move  out  of  agriculture  in  search  of  better  opportunities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rate  of  outmigration  was  higher  in  1966  and  1967  than  in 
1964  and  1965.  The  following  table  shows  a  drop  in  farm  population  of 
more  than  4.6  million  since  1960 — a  drop  of  nearly  30  percent  in  only 
7  years: 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  FARM  POPULATION 


Farm  population  Reduction  from  Percentage 


Apr.  1  of—  (thousands)  preceding  year  reduction  from 

(thousands)  preceding  year 


1960.. .. .  15,635  . . . . . 

1961.  . 14,803  832  5.3 

1962.  _ 14,313  490  3.3 

1963..  . 13,367  946  6.6 

1964  .  12,954  413  3.1 

1965  . 12,363  591  4.6 

1966  . 11,535  768  6.2 

1967  estimate . .  11,000  595  5.1 


Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  1967  figure  is  an  estimated 
figure,  but  it  is  fairly  current.  This  outmigration  from  agriculture,  as 
you  well  know,  has  created  many  problems. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  would  go  a  little  bit  slower. 
F rankly,  I  am  interested  in  what  you  are  giving  us,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  it. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  trying  to  push  you,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I'll  be  happy  to  comply. 

Farm  debt  has  increased  in  relation  to  farm  assets  throughout  the 
postwar  period;  however,  the  rate  of  increase  has  accelerated  under 
the  Government  supply-management  programs  of  recent  years. 


FARM  DEBT  IN  RELATION  TO  FARM  ASSETS,  SELECTED  YEARS 


As  of  Jan.  1  Total  farm  debt  (excluding  Total  farm  assets  Farm  debt  as  a  percentage 

CCC  loans) (million  dollars)  (billion  dollars)  of  farm  assets 


1950 .  10,733  132.5  8.1 

1955.... .  15,441  165.1  9.3 

1960 .  23,595  203.5  11.6 

1965  . 36,009  238.5  15.1 

1966  .  40.147  255.7  15.7 

1967  .  44,532  269.5  16.5 

1968  (preliminary)... .  48,600  281.2  17.3 


Source:  "The  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture,  1967,”  and  "Agricultural  Finance  Review,  "November  1967,  Economic 
Research  Service,  USDA. 


We  show  these  figures  beginning  in  1950  up  to  the  present  time, 
and,  as  you  can  see,  the  farm  debt  as  a  percentage  of  farm  assets  has 
continued  to  increase.  And  a  lot  of  farmers  will  tell  you  that  we  are 
living  off  the  amount  that  we  are  able  to  borrow  rather  than  what  we 
are  able  to  really  earn  in  the  markets. 

The  act  of  1965  is  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  Government  supply-man¬ 
agement  programs,  the  first  of  which  was  the  feed  grain  program  of 
1961.  For  this  reason,  in  evaluating  the  effects  of  Government  supply- 
management,  it  is  appropriate  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what  has 
happened  since  1960  as  well  as  to  what  has  happened  under  the  act 
of  1965. 
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Net  income  per  farm  has  increased  substantially  since  1960;  how¬ 
ever,  the  bulk  of  this  increase  resulted  from  the  combined  effects  of  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  farms  and  an  increase  in  Government  pay- 
ments  to  f  ctrmGrs. 

I  think  that  the  table  following  dramatically  illustrates  this  point. 


1960 

1967 

Increase  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Percentage 

change 

Number  of  farms . 

Net  realized  farm  income . . 

Governments  payments . 

Net  realized  income  per  farm . 

Government  payments  per  farm - 

3,954,500 
$11,673, 000, 000 
$693, 000, 000 
$2, 952 
$175 

3,141,300 
$14,  491,000, 000 
$3,071,000, 000 
$4,613 
$978 

-813,200 
$2, 818,000, 000 
$2, 378, 000, 000 
$1,661 
$803 

-20.6 

24.1 

343.1 

56.3 

458.9 

Net  realized  income  per  farm  rose  $1,661  from  $2,952  in  1960  to  an 
estimated  $4,613  in  1967. 

If  the  number  of  farms  had  remained  constant,  and  there  had  been 
no  increase  in  Government  payments,  net  income  per  farm  for  1967 
would  have  been  $3,063  ($14,491  million,  as  shown  in  the  table,  net 
farm  income  minus  the  $2,378  million  increase  in  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  or  $12,113  million ^-3,954,500  farms). 

Thus,  the  combined  effects  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms 
and  the  increase  in  Government  payments  boosted  net  income  per  farm 
from  $3,063  to  $4,613.  This  means  that  these  factors  account  for 
$1,550  (93.3  percent)  of  the  $1,661  by  which  net  income  per  farm  in¬ 
creased  between  1960  and  1967.  The  remaining  $111  of  the  total 
increase  per  farm  is  due  to  other  factors. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  declined  since  1960  and  farmers  who 
have  remained  on  the  farm  have  had  to  increase  their  investments  sub¬ 
stantially.  As  a  result,  a  much  higher  net  income  is  needed  today  to 
provide  a  return  on  increased  capital  investments  and  offset  the  lower 
value  of  the  dollar. 

We  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  the  1965  act  want  to  take  credit 
for  increases  in  farm  income  that  have  been  brought  about  by  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  farmers.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  programs 
which  force  farmers  to  depend  on  Government  payments  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  their  income  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  point  in  our 
statement. 

While  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  have  been 
reduced  rather  sharply  in  recent  years,  we  need  to  examine  the  causes 
of  these  reductions  and  the  costs  that  have  been  incurred  in  achieving 
them. 

The  1965  act  has  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  cotton  stocks,  al¬ 
though  at  a  very  high  cost.  Bad  weather  was  also  a  factor. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  reductions  in  carryover  stocks 
have  been  due  to  expanded  markets — not  reduced  operation.  Grain 
production  actually  has  been  higher  under  Government  supply-man¬ 
agement  programs  than  in  the  immediately  preceding  5  years.  While 
a  substantial  acreage  of  land  has  been  diverted  under  current  pro- 
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grains,  much  of  this  land  would  have  produced  little  or  no  grain  in 
the  absence  of  these  programs.  Furthermore,  the  diversion  programs 
have  had  offsetting  effects.  It  is  well  known  that  payments  received 
for  diversion  are  often  used  to  finance  yield-increasing  practices, 
especially  higher  fertilization  rates,  on  land  remaining  in  production. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  noncompliers  not  only  sought  to  improve 
yields  but  also  increased  grain  acreages  in  the  expectation  that  reduc¬ 
tions  by  compliers  would  strengthen  markets. 

Thus,  while  acreages  have  been  cut  by  diversion  programs,  wheat 
and  feed  grain  output  has  been  higher  than  before  they  became  opera¬ 
tive.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  following  comparisons  of  acreages  and 
output  of  these  grains  during  the  years  preceding  and  following  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  supply-management  approach. 

This  is  all  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

SELECTED  CORN  AND  WHEAT  DATA— AVERAGES  FOR  1956-60  AND  1961-66 


Harvested 

Yield  per 

Produc- 

Utilization  (million  bushels) 

Period 

acreage 

acre 

tion 

(thousands) 

bushels 

(million 

Domestic 

bushels) 

use  Exports  Total 

Corn: 

1956-60  average . . . 

67.  001 

51.4 

3,  442 

3.046 

227 

3, 273 

1961-66  average.  _ 

56,  704 

67.3 

3,818 

3,  502 

516 

4.018 

1961-66  compared  to  1956-60 _ 

-10,297 

+  15.9 

+376 

+456 

+289 

+745 

Wheat: 

1956-60  average _ 

50, 033 

23.  5 

1, 178 

598 

513 

1,  111 

1961-66  average _ 

48,  326 

25.5 

1,230 

639 

759 

1,398 

1961-66  compared  to  1956-60 _ 

-1,707 

+2.0 

+52 

+41 

+246 

+287 

Note  particularly  from  the  above  that  during  the  years  after 
Government  supply-management  type  programs  became  operative: 

Corn  acreage  averaged  10.3  million  acres  less  but  corn  production 
averaged  376  million  bushels  more,  and  corn  utilization  averaged  745 
million  bushels  more  than  during  the  1956-60  period. 

Wheat  acreage  averaged  2  million  acres  less,  but  wheat  production 
averaged  52  million  bushels  more,  and  wheat  utilization  averaged  287 
million  bushels  more  than  in  the  1956-60  period. 

The  fact  is  that  feed  grain  and  wheat  stocks  have  been  reduced  by 
market  growth — not  by  production  control  under  Government  supply- 
management  programs.  Furthermore,  carryover  stocks  are  being 
increased  this  year  due  to  overproduction  in  1967  when  corn  produc¬ 
tion  reached  4.7  billion  bushels  and  wheat  production  totaled  1.5 
billion  bushels — both  alltime  highs. 

Supply-management  programs  have  resulted  in  substantial  increases 
in  the  annual  losses  realized  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
CCC’s  realized  net  operating  losses,  which  do  not  include  the  cost  of 
the  public  law  480  program,  more  than  doubled  from  fiscal  1960  to 
fiscal  1967. 

This  is  dealt  with  in  the  following  table : 
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Annual  net  operating  results  ( realized  losses  excluding  valuation  reserves)  of  the 
CCC  on  price  support  and  related  programs,  fiscal  years  1955-67 


[Dollars  in  millions] 

Fiscal  year: 

1955  _ _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962  _ 

1963  _ 

1964  _ 

1965  _ 

1966  _ 

1967  _ 


Realized 

losses 

1,  119.  3 
1,  413.  7 
1,  812.  0 
1,  647.  6 
1,  410.  0 

1,  884.  5 

2,  081.  8 
2,  799.  4 

2,  654.  9 

3,  226.  8 
3,  048.  0 

2,  984.  9 

3,  813.  6 


Source:  “Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charts  Providing  a  Graphic  Summary  of  Operations  June  30, 
1966,”  (table  10A)  March  1967  and  “Report  of  Financial  Conditions  and  Operations,  as  of  June  30,  1967,” 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  TJSDA. 


While  factors  other  than  Government  programs  were  responsible 
for  most  of  the  reductions  in  commodity  stocks,  let  us  assume  for  the 
sake  of  discussion  that  the  programs  were  responsible  and  then  look  at 
the  fantastic  per-unit  costs  of  these  reductions. 

If  we  include  only  the  cost  of  price  support  and  diversion  payments, 
the  estimated  reduction  in  the  cotton  carryover  from  August  1,  1965, 
to  August  1, 1968,  has  cost  an  average  of  $168  per  bale. 

On  a  similar  basis  the  cost  of  reducing  the  wheat  carryover  since 
the  certificate  plan  went  into  effect  with  the  1964  crop  has  been  $6.57 
per  bushel. 

The  cost  of  reducing  the  feed  grain  carryover  since  the  feed  grain 
program  went  into  effect  in  1961  has  been  $167  per  ton,  or  $4.6S  per 
bushel  of  corn  equivalent. 

These  figures  are  detailed  on  the  two  pages  following,  the  first  table 
being  on  upland  cotton,  showing  how  we  did.  Wheat  is  on  the  same 
page,  and  the  second  page  tabulation  covers  the  feed  grain  program. 

ESTIMATED  PER  UNIT  COST  OF  REDUCING  CARRYOVER  STOCKS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS  FOR  COTTON,  WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

UPLAND  COTTON 
[Million  bales) 

Carryover  Reduction  from  previous  year 


Aug.  1: 

1966 . . .  16.6  . 

1967. . .  12.2  4.4 

1968  estimate . . .  6.5  5.7 


Estimated  cost  of  cotton  Reduction  in  carryover  Cost  per  bale  of 
Crop  year  program 1  (millions)  during  crop  year  reduction  in  carryover 

(million  bales) 


1966  .  $777  4. 4  $177 

1967  .  916  5.7  161 


Total .  1,693  10.1  $168 


1  Price  support  and  diversion  payments. 
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WHEAT 

[Million  bushels) 


Carryover  Change  from  previous  year 


July  1: 

1964  . 

1965  . . 

1966. . 

1967  . 

1968  estimate. 


901.4 

817.3 

-84. 1 

535.2 

-282. 1 

425.0 

-110.2 

545.0 

+120.  0 

Estimated  cost  of  wheat  Change  in  carryover  Cost  per  bushel  of 
Crop  year  program  >  (millions)  during  year  (million  reduction  in  carryover 

bushels) 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


Total .  2,343.1  -356.4  6.57 


$445.  3  -84. 1  $5. 29 

508.  8  -282. 1  1. 80 

687.0  -110.2  6.23 

702.0  +120.0  . 


i  Diverson  payments,  1964-66;  plus  domestic  certificates  to  producers,  1964-67. 

4  FEED  GRAINS 
(Million  tons) 

Marketing  year 1  Carryover  Change  from  previous  year 


1961  . . . . .  85.0  . . . 

1962  . . . . - .  72.2  -12.8 

1963  . . 64.4  -7.8 

1964  69.3  +4.9 

1965  . - .  54.8  —14.5 

1966  . . . - . .  42.1  -12.7 

1967... . 37.1  -5.0 

1968  estimate, . - . - .  42.0  +4.9 


i  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 


Estimated  cost  of  Change  in  carryover  Cost  of  reduction  in  carryover— 

Crop  year  feed  grain  program  1  (million  tons)  - - - 

(millions)  Per  ton  Per  bushel  of  corn 

equivalent  a 


1961  .  $782  -12.8  $61  $1.71 

1962  .  843  -7. 8  108  3. 02 

1963  .  846  +4.9  . . . . 

1964  .  1,171  -14.5  81  2.27 

1965  1,382  -12.7  109  3.05 

1966  .  1,295  -5.0  259  7.25 

1967  .  870  -4.9  . . . . 


Total .  7,189  -43.0  167  4.68 


i  Diversion  payments,  1961-67;  plus  price  support  payments,  1963-67. 
s  1  ton  equals  35.714  bushels  of  corn. 

Source:  Cotton  and  wheat  program  cost  from  “Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for 
1968,”  pt.  3,  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  90th  Cong.  1st  sess.  feed  grain, 
program  cost  from  “Feed  Situation,”  FS— 219,  FS-213,  FS-203,  and  FS-200,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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2.  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  STOCKS  ARE  BAD  FOR  FARMERS 

Under  the  act  of  1965  and  earlier  Government  supply-management 
programs,  the  USDA  has  been  authorized  to  sell  CCC  stocks  to  hold 
down  market  prices  to  benefit  consumers  and  penalize  producers  who 
do  not  cooperate  with  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs. 

Actually,  low  market  prices  penalize  cooperators  as  well  as  non¬ 
cooperators.  Low  grain  prices  also  lead  to  overproduction  and  low 
prices  in  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  account  for  roughly 
40  percent  of  U.S.  cash  farm  receipts.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  pro¬ 
grams  for  other  commodities  do  not  adversely  affect  this  large  and  im¬ 
portant  area  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

Government  sales  obviously  have  been  costly  to  grain  farmers  in 
terms  of  reduced  market  prices.  Look  at  what  happened  in  1964 :  Corn 
production  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  several  years  due  to  poor  crop 
conditions,  but  the  upward  thrust  in  prices  normally  generated  by  a 
short  crop  was  almost  entirely  offset  by  CCC  sales. 

Although  the  1964  crop  was  535  million  bushels  smaller  than  the 
1963  crop,  corn  prices  went  up  only  6  cents  per  bushel.  By  way  of  con¬ 
trast,  an  808-million-bushel  drop  in  production  in  1947  brought  forth 
a  63  cent  rise  in  corn  prices,  and  a  743-million-bushel  drop  brought 
forth  a  40  cent  increase  in  prices  in  the  depression  year  of  1936. 

The  1966  marketing  year  also  provides  an  informative  contrast  to 
1964.  Although  the  corn  crop  was  slightly  larger  in  1966,  CCC  sales 
were  reduced,  and  the  farm  price  of  corn  averaged  8  cents  per  bushel 
higher  in  the  marketing  year  1966-67  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Experience  with  wheat  has  been  much  the  same.  While  the  1966 
wheat  crop  was  only  4  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  1965  crop, 
CCC  sales  were  reduced  by  232  million  bushels  and  the  average  farm 
price  of  wheat  was  28  cents  per  bushel  higher  in  the  1966  marketing 
year  than  in  1965. 

From  the  standpoint  of  producers,  Government  reserves  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  constitute  a  device  to  manipulate  markets  politi¬ 
cally,  to  coerce  participation  in  Government  supply-management  pro¬ 
grams,  and  to  impose  price  ceilings  on  farm  products.  Yet  USDA 
officials  have  testified  that  they  consider  legislation  to  establish  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  grain  reserve  to  be  a  needed  addition  to  the  program  author¬ 
ized  by  the  act  of  1965. 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  proposals  for  a  Government 
controlled  grain  reserve  at  hearings  held  by  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Grains  Subcommittee  on  August  10,  1967.  The  subcommittee  very 
wisely  rejected  these  proposals. 

And  we  have  detailed  that  information,  CCC  sales  of  feed  grains  in 
relation  to  utilization,  and  CCC  sales  of  wheat  in  relation  to  utiliza¬ 
tion,  the  former  covering  corn,  sorghum  grain,  oats,  and  barley,  for 
the  years  1961  through  1966,  showing  total  utilization,  CCC  sales, 
CCC  sales  as  a  percentage  of  utilization,  and  the  season’s  average 
price : 
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CCC  SALES  OF  FEED  GRAIN  IN  RELATION  TO  UTILIZATION 


Marketing  year  * 

Total  utilization 
(million  bushel) 

CCC  sales 
(million  bushel) 

CCC  sales  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  (percent) 

Season 
average  price 

Corn: 

Per  bushel 

1961 . 

. .  3,962 

975 

24.6 

$1.  10 

1962. . 

.  3,895 

736 

18.9 

1.12 

1963 _ _ 

.  3, 848 

170 

4.4 

1.11 

1964 . . 

.  3,875 

391 

10.1 

1.17 

1965 . . . . 

_  4,392 

398 

9.  1 

1. 16 

1966. . 

_  4,135 

156 

3.8 

1.24 

Sorghum  grain: 

per  hundred  weight 

1961 . . . 

521 

221 

42.4 

$1.80 

1962 _ _ 

_  516 

241 

46.7 

1.82 

1963 . . 

.  591 

122 

20.6 

1.74 

1964. _ _ 

573 

144 

25.1 

1.87 

1965 . . . 

848 

240 

28.3 

1.79 

1966 . - . 

.  862 

197 

22.9 

1.84 

Oats: 

per  bushel 

1961 . . 

.  1,059 

7 

0.7 

$0. 642 

1962 . . . . 

1,019 

6 

0.6 

.624 

1963...- . - 

_  931 

3 

0.3 

.622 

1964 _ 

_  891 

13 

1.5 

.631 

1965 _ _ _ 

- .  891 

14 

1.6 

.622 

1966 _ 

. .  851 

17 

2.0 

.665 

Barley: 

1961- _ _ 

_  441 

40 

9.1 

.979 

1962 _ _ 

.  410 

11 

2.7 

.915 

1963 . - . 

..._ .  420 

30 

7.1 

.  897 

1964- . . . . 

430 

15 

3.5 

.947 

1965 _ _ 

_  395 

0 

2.5 

1.02 

1966 . . . 

.  383 

5 

1.3 

1.05 

i  Year  beginning  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain;  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 

CCC  SALES  OF  WHEAT  IN 

RELATION  TO  UTILIZATION 

Marketing  year  beginning 

Total  utilization  CCC  sales  (million 

CCC  sales  as  a 

Season  average 

July  1 

(million  bushels) 

bushels) 

percentage  of 

price  per  bushel 

utilization 

1961 . . - 

1,327 

255 

19.2 

$1.83 

1962 . . 

1,224 

208 

17.0 

2.04 

1963 . 

1,444 

342 

23.7 

1.85 

1964 . . 

1,369 

311 

22.7 

1.37 

1965 . 

1,599 

379 

23.7 

1.35 

1966 . - . 

1,424 

147 

10.3 

1.63 

3.  THE  OPERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 
DEPENDS  ON  POLITICAL  DECISIONS 

This  places  farmers  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  since  nonfarm  con¬ 
sumers  outnumber  farm  people  by  94  to  six.  Political  decisions  must 
necessarily  please  the  majority  rather  than  the  minority,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  are  nonfarm  consumers.  If  we  continue  Gov¬ 
ernment  supply-management  it  is  to  be  expected  that  agriculture  will 
become  a  public  utility ;  that  is,  an  industry  that  is  regulated  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers. 

Another  reason  for  avoiding  reliance  on  politician  decisions  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  very  easy  for  a  single  authority  to  make  a  serious 
mistake. 

The  administration  had  three  chances  to  prove  the  value  of  cen¬ 
tralized  planning  in  1967,  but  it  struck  out  all  three  times.  A  sharp 
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acreage  cut  was  ordered  in  cotton  to  reduce  the  surplus,  but  an  un¬ 
favorable  season  brought  the  crop  down  to  less  than  8  million  bales, 
and  a  serious  shortage  of  the  better  grades  developed.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  cotton  is  suffering  a  further  loss  of  markets  which  producers 
can  ill  afford. 

Opposite  results  were  experienced  with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The 
administration  overreacted  to  hysterical  evaluation  of  the  world  food 
situation  and  encouraged  farmers  to  expand  grain  production  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  effective  demand.  Also,  food  aid  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour  under  Public  Law  480  actually  are  reduced  during  the  fiscal  year 
1966-67.  The  inevitable  result  of  these  two  actions  was  lower  grain 
prices. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  was  only  $1.40  per  bushel  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1968  in  comparison  with  $1.57  a  year  earlier.  Corn  sold  for  an 
average  of  $1.04  per  bushel  at  the  farm  in  January  1968  in  comparison 
with  $1.28  a  year  earlier. 

In  discussing  the  overproduction  of  grain  that  resulted  from  admin¬ 
istrative  decisions  with  respect  to  1967  crops,  Secretary  Freeman  cor¬ 
rectly  said,  “No  one — not  myself,  nor  the  Congress,  or  the  scientists 
and  economists — had  the  second  sight  to  predict  this.”  Unfortunately, 
Secretary  F reeman  refuses  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  market  sys¬ 
tem  can  do  a  better  job  than  any  administrator  in  guiding  production 
and  consumption  if  it  is  allowed  to  do  so. 

Proponents  of  the  1965  act  argue  that  1967  grain  crops  would  have 
been  even  larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
grams,  but  this  argument  will  not  stand  careful  analysis.  In  1967 
farmers  were  encouraged  to  expand  grain  production  by  price  support 
loans,  direct  payments,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  wanted 
a  bigger  crop  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  In  the  absence  of  Government 
acreage  programs,  price  supports,  and  direct  payments,  farmers  would 
have  been  far  more  cautious  and  far  less  likely  to  expand  production 
in  advance  of  effective  market  demand. 

4.  THESE  PROGRAMS  MAKE  FARMERS  DEPENDENT  ON  GOVERNMENT  PAY¬ 
MENTS  FOR  A  SUBSTANTIAL  PART  OF  THEIR  NET  INCOME 

Government  payments  amounted  to  approximately  20  percent  of  net 
farm  income  in  1966  and  21  percent  in  1967.  Considerably  more  than 
20  percent  of  net  income  from  the  production  of  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  wool  now  comes  from  Government  payments.  In  fact,  well 
over  20  percent  of  the  total  receipts  received  by  farmers  from  these 
commodities  in  1966  came  from  payments. 

Here  we  have  a  table  as  to  the  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
and  Government  payments  for  1966,  giving  the  percentage  of  pay¬ 
ments  as  compared  to  the  whole  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
wool. 

You  can  see  that  cotton  was  the  highest,  and  so  on. 

We  think  this  reveals  and  also  confirms  that  there  is  too  much  de¬ 
pendence  on  Government  for  our  income. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS  AND  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS,  1966 
(Dollar  amounts  In  millions] 


Cash  receipts  Direct  Total  Payments  as 

from  farm  payments  receipts  percentage 
marketings  0f  total 


Feed  grains1. . $3,423.1  $1,293.4  $4,716.5  27.4 

Wheat . . 2,025.2  679.0  2,704.2  25  1 

Cotton  lint . . . 1,312.9  772.5  2,085.4  37.0 

Wool . 100.6  33.7  134.3  25.1 


*  Corn,  sorghum  grain  and  barley— the  grains  covered  by  the  feed  grain  program. 

Source:  “Farm  Income-State  Estimates,  1949-1966,"  A  Supplement  to  the  July  1967  Farm  Income  Situation,  August 
1967,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 

The  promoters  of  direct  payments  on  cotton  argued  that  payments 
would  benefit  consumers  by  reducing  the  retail  prices  of  cotton  goods. 
The  promised  savings  to  consumers  did  not  materialize.  Instead  of 
lowering  prices  to  consumers  payments  resulted  in  higher  mill  margins. 

The  average  mill  margin  on  20  constructions  rose  from  24.91  cents 
per  pound  in  the  crop  year  1962-63,  the  last  full  year  before  payments, 
to  38.82  cents  in  the  crop  year  1966-67,  the  last  full  year  for  which  com¬ 
parable  data  are  available. 

Current  information  on  cotton  margins  is  not  entirely  comparable 
with  the  above  data  as  USDA  has  increased  the  number  of  construc¬ 
tions  used  in  computing  margin  statistics.  Recent  data  indicate  that 
mill  margins  have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  the  increase  in  cotton 
prices  which  resulted  from  the  short  1967  crop;  however,  it  appears 
that  margins  are  still  well  above  the  prepayment  level. 

The  following  table  illustrates  that : 


CLOTH  AND  RAW  COTTON  PRICES  AND  MILL  MARGINS 
[Cents  per  pound] 


Year  beginning  August 


1962  . 

1963  1 . . 

1964... . . 

1965  . . 

1966  . . 

Average  for  71  constructions 

1966  . . . 

1967  (August-December  average). . . 


Average  for  20  constructions 


Unfinished 
cloth  prices 

Raw  cotton 
prices 

Mill  margins 

60.  52 

35.61 

24.91 

61.54 

35.46 

26. 08 

62.  98 

27.23 

35.75 

65.15 

26.  49 

38. 66 

64. 26 

25.  44 

38.82 

66.18 

25.  56 

40. 62 

64.  89 

29.81 

35.08 

■  Payments  to  the  mills  began  on  Apr.  11,  1964;  however,  the  USDA  made  no  adjustments  for  these  payments  prior  to 
August  1964. 

Source:  Cotton  Situation,  January  1968,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


Government  payments  are  an  unreliable  basis  for  the  income  that 
is  necessary  for  a  healthy  agriculture  because  they  can  be  cut  or  limited 
at  anytime,  the  94-to-6  ratio  that  we  talked  about  a  minute  ago. 

Cotton  payments  made  direct  to  farmers  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
totaled  $916  million  in  1967.  This  is  more  than  the  total  value  of  all 
upland  cotton  produced  in  1967  figured  at  the  loan  rate  for  cotton. 
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It  should  be  obvious,  with  Federal  deficits  running  as  they  are,  that 
payments  of  this  magnitude  cannot  possibly  continue ;  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  find  a  different  approach  to  the  cotton  problem. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record,  which  I  think  has 
been  given  to  you,  another  table  that  dramatically  emphasizes  the 
direct  Government  payments  under  farm  programs  from  1960  to  1967. 
We  have  totals  for  each  commodity.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  feed 
grain  payments,  for  example,  $7,158  million;  for  wheat,  $2,883  million, 
and  to  a  total  payment  for  the  programs  listed  of  $16,557  million.  We 
call  this  to  your  attention  for  any  purpose  of  indicating  to  you  that 
if  we  continue  down  this  road  we  know  that  these  payments  will  be 
cut.  We  know  that  limitations  are  going  to  be  placed  on  them,  and  if 
we  are  totally  dependent  on  these  payments,  our  income  will  be 
decreased,  and  we  are  for  increasing  the  net  farm  income,  not 
decreasing  it. 

For  example,  just  this  morning,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said 
in  a  press  release  that  he  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  recommend¬ 
ing  to  this  committee  and  to  the  Congress  a  direct  payment  for  dairy 
products,  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  we  have  from  filled  milk 
of  other  substitutes.  We  ask  that  you  not  follow  this  course.  This 
release  says :  “A  direct  payment  program  so  consumer  prices  could  be 
kept  low  while  incomes  to  producers  could  be  increased.” 

This  is  fallacious,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  we  think  that  history  has  proven  it  so. 

(The  table  hereinabove  referred  to  follows :) 

DIRECT  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  UNDER  FARM  PROGRAMS,  1960-67 


|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Calendar  year 

Wool 

Sugar 

Feed 

grains 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Total, 

under 

com¬ 

modity 

programs 

Total, 

other 

Govern¬ 

ment 

programs 

Total 

payments 

under 

farm 

programs 

I960. 

51 

50 

101 

592 

693 

1961. 

56 

45 

772 

42 

915 

569 

1,484 

1962. 

54 

54 

841 

253 

.  1,202 

534 

1,736 

1963. 

37 

57 

843 

215 

1,512 

534 

1,686 

1964- 

25 

67 

1.163 

438 

39 

1,732 

437 

2,169 

196b. 

18 

64 

1,391 

525 

70 

2,068 

384 

2,452 

1966. 

34 

60 

1,293 

679 

773 

2,839 

427 

3,266 

196/. 

29 

62 

865 

731 

932 

2,619 

452 

3,071 

Total . 

..  304 

459 

7,168 

2, 883 

1,814 

12, 628 

3,929 

16, 557 

Source:  "Farm  Income  Situation,"  July  1967  and  February  1968,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


The  payment  approach  reflects  a  cheap  food  philosophy.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  net  additions  to  farm  income.  Basically  they  are  com¬ 
pensation  for  Government  actions — such  as  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  and 
the  Secretary’s  decision  to  increase  grain  production  in  1967 — which 
reduced  farm  prices.  The  termination  of  such  actions  would  make  pos¬ 
sible  higher  market  prices. 

In  the  case  of  Avheat  and  feed  grains  the  increase  in  prices  necessary 
to  offset  the  payments  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  has  been  commonly  as¬ 
sumed.  The  payment  rates  are  substantial — particularly  in  the  case  of 
wheat — but  they  do  not  apply  to  the  entire  crop. 
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Wheat  certificate  payments  averaged  only  50  cents  per  bushel  when 
spread  over  the  entire  1966  wheat  crop.  Cooperators  received  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1.32  per  bushel  on  45  percent  of  the  projected  yield  of  their 
allotted  acreage.  This  would  be  an  average  payment  of  59  cents  per 
bushel  on  the  projected  yield  of  cooperating  farms,  but  nonparticipa¬ 
tion  and  differences  between  actual  and  projected  yields  bring  the  aver¬ 
age  figure  down  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  payment  per  bushel 
harvested  was  even  lower  for  the  1967  crop  as  certificate  payments 
were  made  on  only  35  percent  of  the  projected  yield  of  the  coopera¬ 
tors  allotted  acreage. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  fell  37  cents  per  bushel  from  July 
1966,  to  July  1967.  This  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  Secretary’s  de¬ 
cision  to  encourage  increased  production  in  1967. 

PRICES  AND  RETURNS  ON  1966  CROP  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 


Commodity 


Wheat  (bushel).. . 

Corn  (bushel).. . . 

Barley  (bushel) . . 

Sorghum  grain  (hundredweight). 
Oats  (bushel) _ _ _ 


Average  price 

Season  support  pay-  Season  average 

average  ment  per  unit  price  includ- 

price  f  production  ing  payment 


$1.63 

$0.  50 

$2.13 

1.24 

.  11 

1.35 

1.05 

.05 

1.  10 

1.84 

.29 

2. 13 

.669  .  669 


Compensatory  payments  have  been  a  much  smaller  factor  in  the 
average  per  bushel  returns  for  feed  grains.  They  added  only  11  cents 
per  bushel  to  average  1966  returns  from  corn.  This  low  figure  reflects 
substantial  nonparticipation  and  the  fact  that  payments  are  not  made 
on  participants’  total  production.  In  most  recent  years  CCC  sales  have 
depressed  corn  prices  more  than  11  cents  per  bushel. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  present  programs  are  reducing  market 
prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  that  the  direct  payments  are  not 
a  net  addition  to  farm  income. 

And  we  try  to  illustrate  this  in  the  table  next,  showing  the  season’s 
average  price,  the  average  price  support  payments  per  unit  of  pro¬ 
duction,  the  season  average  price  including  payment.  And  when  you 
add  the  payments,  it  is  not  enough  to  increase  our  net  income,  as  it 
should.  This  middle  column  is  spread  over  the  entire  crop,  and  it  does 
not  compare  with  the  payment  rate,  because  the  payment  rate,  as  you 
know,  is  based  on  something  less  than  the  entire  crop. 

5.  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  CREATE  PRESSURES  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

Commodity  agreements  are  the  international  counterpart  of  domes¬ 
tic  Government  supply-management — a  means  of  getting  international 
sanction  for  domestic  programs  which  interfere  with  international 
trade  by  subsidizing  exports  in  some  cases  and  restricting  imports  in 
others.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  such  agreements  will  be  pro¬ 
posed  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  we  have  domestic  Government 
supply-management  programs. 
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International  commodity  agreements  set  agricultural  trade  aside 
from  trade  in  industrial  products  and  reduce  our  bargaining  power  in 
negotiations  with  industrial  countries. 

Agreements  which  divide  the  world  market  on  the  basis  of  past 
history  would  limit  our  ability  to  expand  exports. 

The  proposed  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  illustrates  this  point.  This  conven¬ 
tion  does  not  liberalize  world  trade  in  wheat;  in  fact,  it  tends  to  legiti¬ 
matize  trade  restrictions.  It  would  restrict  export  opportunities  for 
United  States  wheat  farmers. 

If  the  wheat  convention  should  be  ratified,  the  United  States  ap¬ 
parently  would  be  required  to  do  one  of  two  things  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  price  indicator : 

(a)  Cut  back  on  wheat  production  so  that  production  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  total  of  domestic  disappearances  and  a  conservative  estimate 
of  export  possibilities,  or 

(b)  Apply  an  export  tax  to  raise  export  prices  above  the  domestic 
level. 

Cutting  back  production  would  tend  to  raise  the  domestic  market 
price,  but  farmers’  income  depends  on  volume  as  well  as  price. 

A  world  wheat  price  supported  by  U.S.  action  to  cut  production  or 
impose  an  export  tax  would  stimulate  production  in  other  countries — 
not  only  in  exporting  countries  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina, 
and  France,  but  also  in  importing  countries. 

An  export  tax  is  actually  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1965 ;  however,  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would  be  contrary 
both  to  the  interest  of  wheat  farmers  and  the  national  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  our  balance  of  payments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
is  part  of  a  so-called  International  Grains  Arrangement.  Although 
this  arrangement  is  now  confined  to  wheat,  it  originally  was  intended 
to  apply  to  all  grains.  The  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made 
this  clear  during  the  negotiations,  when  he  said : 

“The  United  States  is  actively  striving  to  achieve  a  meaningful 
and  effective  international  arrangement  for  grains,  including  wheat.” 

Commodity  agreements  have  also  been  discussed  for  dairy  products, 
meat,  rice,  soybeans,  fats  and  oils,  and  cotton. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  international  arrangements  which  would 
limit  our  ability  to  expand  exports  is  to  discontinue  Government 
supply-management  programs  here  at  home.  Our  goal  is  to  increase 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  $10  billion  per  year.  This  is  a 
good  way  both  to  increase  farm  income  and  to  help  to  deal  with  our 
national  balance-of-payments  problem. 

In  conclusion: 

Farmers  are  in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze.  Farm  Bureau  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  reducing  this  pressure  and  in  increasing  net  farm  income. 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end  road  of  Government 
supply-management,  price  fixing,  and  subsidies,  farmers  need  a  broacl- 
based  program  to  expand  markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and  thus 
provide  the  basis  for  increased  net  farm  income. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  those 
aspects  of  such  a  program  that  require  Government  action. 
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The  Chairman.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  you  have 
said  here,  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  have  brought  this  thing  out  in 
the  open  to  help  our  understanding  of  the  different  approaches.  I  do 
agree  with  you,  and  I  do  agree  with  the  Farmers  Union,  and  I  do 
agree  with  the  National  Farmers  Organization,  I  agree  with  the  Mid¬ 
continent  Farmers  Association,  and  with  the  Grange  to  the  extent  that 
all  of  you  are  seeking  to  get  a  better  situation  for  the  farmers.  Our 
problem  is :  How  do  we  get  it  ? 

You  have  an  approach  that  may  be  right.  I  do  not  follow  all  of  it,  I 
do  not  follow  all  of  what  anybody  says.  Perhaps,  we  will  get  a  proper 
line  of  legislation  or  lack  of  legislation  that  we  should  follow. 

I  appreciate  your  bringing  this  thing  out  in  a  clear-cut  way  so  that 
we  may  understand  your  purpose  in  being  before  us. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  might  just  add  this,  Mr.  Chairman:  You  will  never 
hear  us  come  before  this  committee  and  claim  that  we  have  the  perfect 
solution  to  problems  of  agriculture.  We  have  some  ideas.  What  we 
have  attempted  to  do  here  today  is  to  put  forward  the  case  that  what 
we  have  now  is  not  working  and,  I  think,  we  can  find  a  way  out  of  it. 
But  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers  written  down  in  simple  form.  I 
wish  that  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  you  did,  too. 

Do  any  of  the  other  gentlemen  want  to  say  anything  before  we  start 
questioning  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  sir.  They  are  here  to  help  me  answer  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  want  to  question  the  witness  ? 

Mr.  Belcher? 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  think  that  the  Chairman  has  made  a  pretty  clear 
statement  in  regard  to  the  facts  that  we  are  all  interested  in,  that  is,  in 
increasing  the  net  income  of  the  farmers.  The  only  question,  as  I  see  it, 
the  only  differences  we  have,  is  the  proper  method  by  which  to  do  it. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  fair  statement  you  have  made,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  might  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  came  in 
after  we  started,  that  it  is  our  plan  to  submit  to  this  committee  a  10-  or 
12-point  program  which  we  hope  will  help  to  improve  the  net  farm 
income  position  of  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  helpful.  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  You  touched  upon  a  question  that  I  was  going  to 
raise,  that  is,  that  you  propose  to  submit  a  program  involving  10  or  12 
points. 

When  do  you  anticipate  you  can  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  it  in  the  draft  form  now.  We  were  shooting  for 
April  4  when  the  Senate  hearing  on  this  same  subject  is  scheduled. 
And  we  were  hoping  to  present  what  has  been  presented  here  as  part,  I 
and  then  present  our  alternative  suggestions  as  part  II.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  speed  that  up. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  As  you  know,  and  every  member  of  this  committee 
knows,  I  have  always  been  concerned  about  the  compensatory  payment 
approach.  I  am  not  condemning  it.  That  is  not  my  purpose  in  mention¬ 
ing  it.  I  think  there  have  been  some  fields  in  the  farm  programs  where 
compensatory  payments  in  some  form  have  been  essential  in  order  to 
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keep  the  heads  of  some  of  our  farmers  above  the  water  and  to  prevent 
complete  collapse. 

I  also  think  that  in  some  instances  it  has  done  some  good. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  concern  about  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

My  farmers,  some  of  them,  are  concerned  about  it.  They  do  not 
abandon  the  idea  at  this  time,  though,  because  they  feel — and  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  it — that  we  may  be  in  a  situation  now  where 
we  cannot  just  completely  drop  it.  This  has  been  the  feeling  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  they  do  not  just  play 
with  agriculture  down  there.  They  are  real  farmers. 

There  is  also  a  feeling  here — and  I  think  you  share  such — that  the 
legislation  ought  to  be  put  off  until  next  year.  I  have  been  giving 
some  thought  to  that.  I  do  not  feel  that  way.  There  has  to  be  some¬ 
thing  done ;  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  this  year.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  or  not.  I  just  do  not  know. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  that  I  asked  you  as  to  when  you  thought 
you  might  have  the  Bureau’s  ideas  ready.  I  think  that  they  ought  to 
be  considered  now.  If  you  are  going  to  have  them  ready  this  year,  I 
think  you  would  be  doing  the  committee  a  great  favor  to  make  them 
available  while  these  hearings  are  in  progress.  I  would  welcome  your 
suggestions,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  committee  would. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  had  about  reconciled  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  which  goes  through  the  1969  crop,  would 
run  its  course.  This  being  the  kind  of  year  it  is,  “an  even-numbered 
year  divisible  by  four,”  we  thought  perhaps  it  did  not  present  the  kind 
of  climate  that  would  be  conducive  to  the  consideration  of  a  long- 
range  farm  program.  We  are  not  going  to  push  for  our  suggestions 
to  be  enacted  this  year.  We  believe  a  year  of  study  and  debate  as  you 
are  doing  here  with  perhaps  some  field  hearings  might  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  before  we  launch  out  again  on  trying  to  extend  or  to  enact  new 
legislation. 

We,  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  in  our  2,775  county  Farm  Bureau  units 
need  much  more  discussion  and  study  of  this"  matter.  We  need  to 
understand  the  alternatives  available.  I  believe  that  we  can  make  a 
better  contribution,  given  an  opportunity,  as  we  hope  to  be  given  the 
opportunity,  to  study  this  matter  very  carefully,  rather  than  to  pass 
legislation  this  year,  and  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Very  frankly,  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
the  climate  today.  You  "know  that  the  climate  around  Washington  is, 
itself,  the  same  365  days  of  the  year.  It  is  always  political  here.  We 
will  always  have  politics.  We  will  have  it  next  year;  and  we  have  it 
this  year.  Unfortunately,  perhaps,  we  have  had  too  much  politics.  We 
have  had  little  of  such  in  this  committee.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  on  both  sides  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agri¬ 
culture.  We  have  differences  and  they  are  pretty  strong  sometimes; 
but  I  honestly  just  cannot  see  that  there  will  be  any  difference  between 
the  climate  today  and  the  climate  next  year,  insofar  as  politics  is 
concerned.  We  have  always  had  politics  in  Washington  and  we  always 
will  have  such  politics.  We  are  really  getting  an  abundance  of  it 
around  here  these  last  few  days.  [Laughter.] 

But  this  has  not  affected  my  interest,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
has  not  affected  your  interest.  I  know  that  you  are  dedicated  to  agri- 
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culture,  that  you  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
take  action  this  year.  At  least,  we  ought  to  do  our  best.  If  we  cannot 
make  the  goal  this  year,  maybe  we  can  make  it  next  year,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  we  ought  to  do  our  best. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  think  you  will  have  to  admit,  and  I  think  that  we 
will  all  have  to  admit,  that  politics  will  be  considerably  above  normal. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  I  may  go  off  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teague? 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  No,  sir;  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  where  we  got  off  on  this,  when  we 
first  started  the  farm  program  in  1933.  The  Farm  Bureau  was  sup¬ 
porting  the  program  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  So  that  means  that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  not. 
just  categorically  against  all  Government  programs.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  find  that  a  lot  of  my  farmers  say  that  they 
do  not  want  anybody  interfering  with  them  until  they  get  into  trouble, 
and  then  they  want  to  get.  all  of  the  benefits.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion 
about  this :  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  set  up,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  to  be  a  place  where  the  farmers  could  obtain  a  loan  and 
not  be  subject  to  a  place  in  the  market  where  someone  was  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  when  they  could  not  store  their  own  products. 
In  their  own  case,  the  farmer  brought  his  cotton  to  town  and  he  sold  it 
at  that  time,  and  he  got  2  or  2i£  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  in  the 
seed.  They  all  paid  the  same.  That  was  it.  A  fellow  stored  his  corn,  he 
could  get  so  much  for  it,  and  then  a  few  months  later,  after  it  got  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  farmer  the  price  always  went  up. 

The  farmer  always  stays  in  debt. 

You  have  some  figures  here  on  page  5  of  your  statement  where  you 
state  that  the  farm  debt  in  relation  to  the  farm  assets  has  increased 
since  1950  from  8.1  to  17.3  percent  in  1968.  I  am  not  arguing  with 
those  figures,  but  when  I  get  to  thinking  about  that— that  difference 
in  the  other  segments  of  our  economy — is  there  not  a  tendency  today 
for  many  people  in  business  and  otherwise  to  get  into  debt  and  has 
not  the  percentage  of  debt  gone  up,  because  it  has  been  easier  and 
more  conducive  to  influence  a  fellow  to  get  into  debt,  and  then  with 
inflation  coming  on  that  fellow  figures,  “The  more  I  can  get  in  debt, 
the  more  I  will  make  out  of  this  thing.”  Is  that  true,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Hamilton,  our  economist,  Mr.  Jones,  will  answer 
that. 

I  would  like  for  him  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  will  get  the  experts  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  disqualify  myself  as  an  expert. 
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I  do  not  have  the  comparable  figures  with  me.  We  could  get  them; 
however,  there  is  quite  a  little  bit  in  what  you  say,  that  debt  has  gone 
up  throughout  the  economy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  gone  up  more 
or  less  in  other  sectors,  but  you  are  quite  right,  that  there  has  been  a 
greater  increase  in  debt  throughout  the  economy,  including  business 
and  consumer  debt  since  1950,  but  all  wre  showed  here  was  the  farm 
debt  in  relation  to  farm  assets,  and  this  is  somewhat  a  disturbing  fac¬ 
tor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the  more  debt  they  have  the 
more  they  have  to  earn  to  make  the  payments  and  to  pay  the  interest, 
and  it  is  a  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  many  farmers,  but  it  may 
not  be  unique  to  agriculture.  We  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  the  net  income  figure  for  agriculture  was  going  some¬ 
what  in  the  opposite  direction,  then  we  would  not  be  disturbed  by  these 
figures.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  percentage  of  farm  as¬ 
sets  to  farm  debt  is  continuing  to  go  up  and  the  net  farm  income  is 
going  down. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  relate  this - 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suspend  for  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Jones. 

I  want  to  announce  to  our  visitors  that  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  prohibit  the  taking  of  pictures  during  a  session.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  not  delighted  to  have  everyone  of  you  with  us,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  welcome  here;  it  is  not  that  we  have  any  particular  fear 
that  you  will  carry  off  our  pictures  to  do  us  harm  or  to  blackmail  us 
or  anything  of  that  kind  with  them,  but  we  try  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  House,  I  will  therefore  ask  our  visitors  not  to  take  pictures. 
1  do  not  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  criticizing — I  am  not  condemning 
you,  but  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  let 
me  ask  that  if  you  will  refrain  from  the  taking  of  any  photographs 
until  the  committee  adjourns,  we  will  appreciate  it.  And  then  you 
are  at  liberty  to  take  all  of  the  pictures  that  you  desire  after  we  ad¬ 
journ,  but  do  not  do  it  during  the  session  of  the  committee. 

Thank  you. 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  have  related  the  percentage  of  farm 
assets  to  debt,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  that  I  was  going.  I  was  ask¬ 
ing  if  that  was  not  generally  true  of  other  parts  of  our  economy.  Is 
that  your  understanding,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  that  are  comparable  to  these 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  I  do  not  have  the  debt  as  it  is  related  to 
assets  in  other  sectors,  but  it  is  true  that  debt  has  gone  up  throughout 
the  economy.  Whether  it  has  gone  up  in  relation  to  assets  as  much  as 
the  farm  debt  or  more,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  has  gone  up  in  the 
same  proportion,  but  I  was  saying  that  the  trend  has  apparently  been 
the  same. 

Mr.  Lynn.  This  is  right.  The  big  difference,  Mr.  Jones,  is  that  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy  the  profits  have  gone  up  also,  and 
wages  and  everything  else  have  gone  up,  but  in  the  case  of  agriculture, 
our  net  income  has  tended  to  go  down.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  figures  for  the  record,  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  trend  here. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  you  are  right. 
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(The  figures  requested  were  not  available  in  the  form  desired.) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  I  am  trying  to  work  up  to  is  this :  At 
the  time  that  we  started  this  program,  the  Farm  Bureau  was  for  it. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  this :  Where  along  the  line,  when  was  it 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  felt  we  were  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  or 
that  we  were  going  too  far?  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  was  the  first  year  that  I  came  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 
And  that  has  no  significance.  [Laughter.] 

But  we  did  change  our  policies  in  1948,  20  years  ago.  That  is  a  long 
time  for  a  guy  to  be  around — not  for  you  fellows,  but  for  me. 
[Laughter.] 

But  we  did  support  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1933,  1936,  1938,  right 
on  up  to  the  war.  We  supported  the  Steagall  amendment,  you  will  re¬ 
member  this  in  'World  "War  II.  The  Steagall  amendment  which  we  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  was  that  we  support  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  plus  2  years — which  was  1947  a  high  price  support  program.  In 
1948  we,  as  you  know,  recommended  that  we  go  to  a  less  rigid  price 
support  program,  but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Jones,  we  went  on  record 
against  compensatory  payments,  in  1949,  and  we  have  been  there  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  recognized  then  that  the  most  permanent 
thing  in  Washington  was  a  temporary  program  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  And  that  is  what  it  has  become. 

I  am  just  going  to  express  an  opinion,  and  I  want  to  see  if  you  agree 
with  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  different  administrations  that 
I  have  watched  them,  and  Congress  has  enacted  legislation,  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  politicians  to  try  to  give  more 
than  Congress  had  intended  to  give.  We  tried  to  protect  the  farmer. 
And  now  it  became  a  subsidy,  and  it  seems  like  there  was  a  compe¬ 
tition  to  see  who  could  give  them  the  most  subsidy,  to  get  them  to  go 
along  with  it. 

Have  you  any  comment  on  the  fact  that  most  of  all  of  the  programs 
have  been  interpreted  and  administered  in  the  most  generous  pro¬ 
portions  that  they  could  be  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Marvin  McLain,  who  is  sitting  here,  will  recall  that  when  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  President,  we  had  many 
arguments  about  these  programs.  I  do  not  think  it  matters  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans  are  in  office,  your  point  is  still  well  taken. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  That  has  been  a  thing  that  has  disturbed  me, 
because  I  have  voted  for  programs  here  at  times  that  I  thought  were 
needed  and  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  farmers,  and  then  in  ad¬ 
ministering,  they  piled  a  little  more  than  necessary  on  it,  so  to  speak, 
and  it  got  into  what  I  considered  an  extravagance  that  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  do  what  we  were  attempting  to  do  through  the  legislation. 
I  just  wanted  to  find  out  where,  along  the  line,  they  had  gotten  away 
from  what  Congress  was  trying  to  do,  of  helping  the  farmer,  and  then 
where  we  made  that  mistake  and  went  down  a  separate  road. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1948,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Dole? 

Mr.  Dole.  No  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brasco,  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hansen  ? 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  to  clarify  a  point  you  made  before,  and  this  is  with  regard 
to  such  things  as  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat  stocks  or  the 
programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  programs  are  generally  acceptable,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  is  able  to  release  these  stocks  arbitrarily 
on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  As  we  will  present  to  you  later,  we  would  like  to  change 
the  role  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  a  handler,  storer, 
and  marketer  of  grain  and  other  agriculture  products  to  an  insured 
loan  agency.  As  I  have  talked  to  your  Chairman  and  Mr.  Belcher 
many  times  about  this,  we  want  to  keep  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  from  acquiring  title  to  the  commodities.  And  our  policy  is  very 
clear  with  regard  to  this  item.  So,  I  think  that  the  direct  answer  to 
your  question  is  that  we  want  to  change  the  role  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  prevent  any  further  accumulation  of  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 

_  Mr.  Hansen.  In  the  same  connection,  are  you  against  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  strategic  reserves  even  if  they  were  pegged  at  something  like 
100  percent  of  parity  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  against  it ;  no  matter  what  you  call  it,  it  is 
still  over  the  market.  It  is  still  a  price-depressing  element.  We  have 
had  much  experience  with  this  over  the  years.  Long  staple  cotton  is  the 
best  example  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  20  years  where  we  stockpiled 
cotton  for  the  Korean  war,  and  I  think  at  that  time  we  were  all  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea,  but  this  hung  over  the  market  until 
about  4  or  5  years  ago,  and  it  was  a  price-depressing  element  all  of  that 
time.  So,  we  are  against  strategic  reserves,  call  them  what  you  will,  no 
matter  what  you  attempt  to  do  to  lock  them  up  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  because  we  do  not  think  that  you  can  successful  l'v 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  would  not  then  anticipate  in  any  year — not 
famine  necessarily,  but  a  short  supply — that  you  might  have  to  hed"e 
for? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  time  when  wheat  was  produced  in 
relatively  few  States,  for  example,  but  today  I  believe  it  is  produced  in 
all  States.  Our  production  is  so  widespread  that  we  do  not  have  great 
anticipation  of  any  shortage  of  supply  if  the  farmers  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  grow  it  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  say  then  that  because  there  are  so  many  climates 
m  the  country,  that  there  are  so  many  different  conditions  that  would 
not  prevail  in  common  at  all  places,  that  we  are  actually  properly 
hedged  by  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Right.  Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Hansen,  that  60  percent  or 
more  of  our  gross  farm  receipts  are  from  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Back  to  my  original  question :  You  are  not,  necessarily, 
against  many  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
some  of  the  basic  functions,  even  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion,  if  it  is  only  an  exchange  function  that  is  involved  in  such  cases  as 
wheat,  et  cetera  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Exactly.  We  support  most  of  the  programs  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  enjoyed  reading  your  statement.  I’m  sorry  I  did  not 
get  in  on  the  first  part  of  your  presentation.  I  intend  to  study  your 
remarks  further.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dow  ? 

Mr.  Dow.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Lynn  has  made  a  very 
compelling  case  here.  He  certainly  shows  thought  on  the  part  of  his 
organization.  I  think  I  have  only  one  question  of  Mr.  Lynn,  and 

that  is :  , 

To  my  mind,  I  see  the  concern  of  the  Government  with  farm  prices 
manifested  in  two  directions:  (1)  acreage  control  and  (2)  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  the  commodity  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
and  so  on. 

So  far  as  acreage  control  is  concerned,  I  think  that  you  do  not  have 
too  much  objection  with  that,  but  the  thrust  of  your  criticism  is 
directed  at  the  Government-purchase  programs,  the  manipulation  of 
the  stocks,  you  might  say.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  also  will  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acreage 
allotment  provisions  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

The  other  element  that  is  in  this  picture  more  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  which  disturbs  us  more  than  any  of  these,  is  the  compensatory 
payment  acts  of  the  act  of  1965.  We  are  not  for  extension  of  acreage 
controls  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Dow.  Then,  just  offhand,  I  would  say  that  you  favor  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Government  entirely  from  any  concern  with  wheat  and 
feed  grains? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  would  like  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  market 
system  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  We  realize  from  where  we  are  that  it  may 
have  to  be  a  gradual  process,  but  our  objective  for  wheat  and  feed 
trains  would  be  to  get  to  the  market  system. 

°  Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wampler  ? 

Mr.  Wampler.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nichols  ? 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Lynn  for  his  very  fine  state¬ 
ment  and  to  tell  him  that  I  am  going  to  be  very  anxious  to  see  his 
program,  and  his  proposals,  when  they  come  forth. 

I  am  particularly  interested,  on  page  22  of  your  statement  here, 
where  you  talk  about  your  goal  is  to  increase  the  exports  of  this 
country  to  $10  billion  a  year  which  is  certainly  a  very  fine  thing  to  do. 
I  find  it  a  little  difficult,  though,  in  the  area  of  cotton,  which  I  am  a 
little  familiar  with,  and  where  the  world  price  is  around  20  cents  a 
pound,  to  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  into  the  world  market  and 
expand  very  much,  and  get  it  produced  at  that  figure  in  this  country 
without  compensatory  payments.  .  . 

I  think  you  have  a  very  fine  statement.  I  appreciate  your  bringing 

it  to  us. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodling  ? 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  have  one  question. 

I  wish  you  would  turn  to  page  19  of  your  statement.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  second  paragraph,  the  first  two  sentences 
thereof.  Will  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  are  saying?  I  am  not 
absolutely  certain. 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  you  take  the  cotton  production  in  1967,  which  is  last 
year,  the  value  of  the  lint  cotton,  on  the  basis  of  the  loan  rates  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  act  of  1965  which  is  roughly  20  cents  a  pound,  the  total 
value  of  that  lint  cotton  was  less  than  the  compensatory  payments 
paid  directly  to  the  farmers  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Now,  the  market  price  for  certain  grades  of  cotton  was  a  little 
higher,  of  course,  than  20  cents.  If  I  could  just  add  to  this,  Mr.  Good¬ 
ling,  that  there  is  a  fear  in  continuing  down  this  road  that  we  are 
building  into  the  minds  of  the  users  of  cotton,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  cotton  is  only  worth  20  cents  a  pound.  As  Mr.  Nichols  so  aptly 
said,  we  cannot  produce  it  for  that.  So  that,  if  you  assume  that  this  is 
the  way  that  we  are  going,  then  the  ultimate  answer,  Mr.  Nichols,  is 
that  compensatory  payments  must  be  had  because  we  cannot  make  a 
living  selling  at  20  cents  a  pound.  But  the  thing  that  disturbs  me,  going 
back  to  the  Secretary’s  statement  of  yesterday  about  milk,  is  that  if  we 
start  out  a  program  to  let  consumers  get  milk  for  18  cents  a  quart  and 
make  up  the  difference  of  10  cents,  which  is  being  proposed  bv  com¬ 
pensatory  payments,  we  get  the  consumers  thinking  that  milk  is  worth 
only  18  cents.  I  think  it  is  worth  28  cents.  And  the  same  people  who 
complain  about  that  will  easily  pay  40  cents  for  a  can  of  beer. 

My  only  point  here  is— and  excuse  me  for  going  in  a  roundabout 
way  on  your  question — this  is  the  cheap  food  philosophy.  We  beat  down 
the  farmer  prices  because  the  majority  of  the  politicians  are  put  there 
by  consumers  and  not  farmers,  and  if  we  get  this  built  into  our  market 
system  and  depend  upon  compensatory  payments,  when  you  cut  them 
off,  what  do  we  do  as  a  producer  ?  We  go  broke  and  move  from  the  farm 
at.  greater  rates  than  we  are  now  moving.  You  get  on  this  drug  (it’s 
like  LSD )  for  8  and  4  years  and  how  do  you  ever  get  off  it  ? 

And  cotton  is  a  very  good  example,  Mr.  Goodling,  the  consumption 
of  cotton  has  not  increased.  We  were  told  right  in  this  room— or  in  the 
old  room — how  uses  would  increase  if  we  could  only  add  the  compen¬ 
satory  payments.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  percent  of  the  value  of 
this  raw  material  is  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  not 
increased  the  consumption  of  cotton.  It  has  made  farmers  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  for  their  income,  and  we  do  not  like  to 
be  in  this  precarious  situation. 

Mr.  McLain.  When  you  look  at  the  financial  situation  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world  today,  as  was  expressed  at  a  conference  the  other  day, 
something  has  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  controlling  these  expenditures. 
Where  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  get  them  controlled  when  94  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  live  off  of  the  farms  ? 

Mr.  Goodling.  1  ou  say  that  we  paid  $916  million  to  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers  in  1967  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  because  I 
think  that  most  of  this  committee  understands  what  you  say. 
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I  do  not  think  that  I  understand  that  you  are  saying  that,  but  most 
of  them  understand  you  to  say  that  the  direct  subsidy  paid  was  $916 
million.  According  to  my  books,  they  got  $400  million. 

There  are  other  payments  to  the  cotton  farmers  which  go  to  all  kinds 
of  farmers. 

Mr.  Lynn.  This  includes  diversion  payments. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  it  does,  but  that  is  not  what  you 
were  saying.  I  am  not  criticizing  you.  You  are  trying  to  give  figures, 
but  I  think  that  these  figures  are  giving  the  wrong  impression,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  about  $400  million,  not  $900  million,  paid  in  direct 
payments  to  the  cotton  farmers.  There  are  other  payments  that  were 
made,  and  those  payments  Avere  made  to  other  farmers,  too,  which 
amounted  to — I  guess  they  amounted  to  about  another  one-half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  I  frankly  have  no  figures  here  on  that  at  all,  but  all  we 
have  got  to  do  is  to  figure  what  the  direct  payments  were  for  a  bale  of 
cotton  which  was  roughly  10  cents  a  pound,  which  gives  us  $50  a  bale. 
The  total  cotton  crop  was  less  than  8  million  bales  and  that  is  not  more 
than  $400  million,  and  it  could  not  have  been  much  different  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  direct  payments  are  less  than  one-half  of  what  you 
are  suggesting.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  cotton  farmers  did  not  get 
help,  as  did  all  of  the  farmers,  but  not  in  the  form  of  the  direct  pay¬ 
ments  of  which  you  are  speaking.  It  is  less  than  one-half  of  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  wheat,  farmers  and  the  grain  producers  also  got  the 
diversion  payments,  but  this  figure  reflects  the  amount  of  money  we 
drew  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  in  1967  as  direct  and  diversion 
payments. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  very  point  here  is  that  you  said  that  cotton 
payments  were  made  direct  to  the  farmers  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
And  I  am  not  trying  to  find  fault  with  you  trying  to  maintain  that 
as  a  fact,  but  I  think  that  most  of  the  people  in  this  room  will  get 
an  erroneous  impression  and  will  understand  you  are  saying  that 
cotton  farmers  got  all  this  as  a  direct  payment.  It  is  not  a  direct  pay¬ 
ment.  It  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  direct  payments. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Belcher.  There  was  $400  million  for  that.  And  there  was  $500 
million  for  that  which  they  did  not  plant.  The  other  was  for  that 
which  they  did  plant. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  very  much  that  statement. 

Mr.  Belcher.  The  cotton  farmer  got  $918  million,  whether  he  got 
that  directly  or  indirectly,  on  top  of  the  table  or  under  the  table  or 
any  place  else.  He  is  getting  it  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  $918 
million. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Belcher  has  made  a  correct  statement. 
But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  purpose  here  was  to  discredit  the 
direct  payments  program.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  was  to  show 
that  compensatory  payments  were  excessive  and  therefore  bad,  not  to 
show  that  the  land  retirement  payments  were  bad — not  to  show  that 
the  program  that  we  have  for  wheat  and  the  other  programs  were  bad, 
but  to  show  that  the  direct  payments  to  cotton  growers  were  bad,  and 
that  the  direct  payments  were  in  excess  of  the  total  value  of  the  cotton 
crop,  which  is  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Belcher.  We  are  saying  that  these  same  payments  apply  to 
cotton,  to  corn,  and  to  other  crops. 
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The  Chairman.  The  land  retirement  payments — yes — to  any  of 
them.  It  is,  however,  only  the  direct  payments  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  the  chairman  and  the  minority  member 
of  the  committee  making  the  record  clear  in  regard  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  that  you  have  a  good  statement  here,  Mr. 
Lynn.  There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I  am  concerned  about. 

On  page  16  you  make  a  statement : 

Political  decisions  must  necessarily  please  the  majority  rather  than  the  minor¬ 
ity,  and  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are  nonfarm  consumers. 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  this  as  well  as  others.  Now,  is  it  cor¬ 
rect  that  there  is  really  no  hurry  for  the  extension  of  the  basic  farm 
program  ?  We  had  a  witness  yesterday  who  conveyed  the  message  quite 
strongly  that  there  was  a  need  for  legislation  to  be  approved  this  year. 
His  thinking  was  that  because  those  people  who  are  interested  in  beef 
cattle  and  in  dairy,  in  speaking  of  breeding,  that  it  takes  time  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  size  of  the  herd,  and  they  are  talking  primarily  of  the 
feedgrain  program.  This,  of  course,  is  connected. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  better  to  be  locked  in  with  a  program 
that  will  be  extended  this  year  or  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
better  program  for  the  farmer  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  hear  you  elaborate  a  little  more  on  this. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Nobody  can  be  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Miller.  This  is  our  feel¬ 
ing,  that  with  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  on  the  books,  having  1  more 
year  to  operate,  that  it  would  be  unwise  in  this  year  1968  to  try  to  make 
maj  or  changes  in  the  basic  legislation. 

We  would  be  happy  to  join  with  this  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
compensatory  payments  aspect  of  the  1965  act,  but  we  believe  there 
has  to  be  some  kind  of  a  bridge  to  get  the  producers  from  where  we 
are  to  where  we  want  to  be.  This  is  a  greatly  accelerated  cropland  di¬ 
version  program,  as  Mr.  Poage  mentioned  awhile  ago  which  will  cost 
some  money  and  will  not  get  the  Government  out  of  agriculture,  in 
that  aspect  of  the  program  as  people  accuse  us  of  trying  to  set  the 
Government  completely  out.  We  want  to  help  to  build  a  bridge  there, 
to  get  from  where  we  are  to  where  we  think  we  ought  to  be,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  1968  is  not  the  year  to  try  to  build  this  bridge. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  very  good.  Then,  how  far  in  1969,  how  late  in 
1969,  could  we  go  before  this  act  was  approved  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  fall  or  summer  wheat  is  sown  in  some  places,  I  guess 
about  the  last  of  August.  I  would  say  that  if  we  have  to  have  aero¬ 
gram,  if  we  can  get  it  through  by  June— I  realize  that  the  91st  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  a  new  Congress  and  will  take  a  little  time  to  get  off  the 
gorund.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  possibility— if  we  sincerely  want 
to  do  it — of  the  wheat  farmers  running  out  of  a  program  in  August 
1969  if  we  decide  to  get  the  job  done.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  over¬ 
whelming  argument  for  doing  something  this  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Burke  ? 

Mr.  Burke.  No  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mathias? 

Mr.  Mathias.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayne? 

Mr.  Mayne.  In  the  third  full  paragraph  of  your  testimony  on  page 
13  you  say : 

“Government  sales  obviously  have  been  costly  to  grain  farmers  in 
terms  of  reduced  market  prices.  Look  at  what  happened  in  1964 :  Corn 
production  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  several  years  due  to  poor  crop 
conditions,  but  the  upward  thrust  in  prices  normally  generated  by  a 
short  crop  was  almost  entirely  offset  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  sales.” 

How  extensive  were  those  sales  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lynn.  On  page  15,  Mr.  Mayne,  in  column  2  of  that  table,  we 
have  attempted  to  detail  the  sales  of  corn  and  other  grains  by  years. 
It  does  not  take  a  great  volume  of  corn  or  any  grain  or  any  commodity 
put  on  the  market  at  the  right  time  to  have  a  real  effect  on  the  market 
price,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  could  have  a  tre¬ 
mendously  adverse  effect  on  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Mayne.  How  much  was  it  in  1964? 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  1964,  it  was  391  million  bushels,  which  represented 
10.1  percent  of  utilization. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Well,  the  damage  to  the  farmer-producers  at  that  time 
by  those  sales  could  have  been  reduced  had  there  been  some  provision 
in  the  law  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  sales  could  be  made  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  be  made ;  could  it  not  have  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  that  there  is  no  question,  Mr.  Mayne,  that  had 
there  been  written  into  this  particular  part  of  the  law  that  the  stocks 
coukl  not  have  been  released  until  the  market  had  reached  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  that  the  immediate  effect  we  are  talking  about  here 
would  not  have  been  realized.  However,  if  you  attempt  to  lock  these 
reserves  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks,  nonetheless  they 
are  still  there  and  the  trade  knows  they  are  there  and  they  know  that 
they  will  soon  be  released. 

I  think  you  are  right  with  regard  to  the  immediate  year,  but  I 
think  that  in  the  future  years,  we  would  not  be  so  fortunate. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Although  they  eventually  would  be  released;  if  there 
is  something  stated  in  the  law  that  they  can  only  be  released  at  not 
less  than  100  percent  of  parity,  that  certainly  is  a  great  deal  more  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  farmer  than  in  not  having  such  a  provision  at  all,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Certainly,  it  would  be,  if  you  had  it  ironclad  and  pro¬ 
hibited  sales  for  export  the  same  way  a  lot  of  people  are  talking  about 
putting  restrictions  on  for  domestic  sales.  Some  people  do  not  under¬ 
stand — I  know  you  do,  but  some  people  do  not  understand — that  if  you 
put  a  restriction  on  and  prevent  export  sales  of  corn  which  run  about 
600  million  and  of  wheat  which  run  about  750  million,  that  most  of 
these  bills  that  have  been  introduced,  and  considered  by  this  commit¬ 
tee  completely  exempt  CCC  grain  for  export. 

The  question  was  raised  here  yesterday :  If  you  are  going  to  lock 
grain  up  and  just  release  at  100  percent  of  parity  and  are  not  going  to 
release  it  for  export  that  is  quite  different  from  most  of  the  bills  that 
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you  have  been  considering.  Obviously,  if  you  do  this,  you  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  market.  This  would  be  the  only  way  to  keep  CCC 
stocks  from  depressing  the  market  price.  But  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the 
executive  department  to  accept  a  bill  like  that,  as  you  can  well  under¬ 
stand.  This  is  so  when  these  programs  have  been  designed  to  hold 
prices  down. 

Mr.  Mayne.  If  this  act  is  to  be  extended — and  I  realize  from  your 
testimony  here  today  that  you  gentlemen  say  it  should  not  be,  but  if  it 
is  to  be  extended,  would  your  organization  be  in  favor  of  some  more 
limitations  on  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  than  are  presently 
in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  Our  policy  is  that  all  stocks  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  commodities,  including  those  that  might  be  ac¬ 
cumulated,  absent  of  enactment  of  the  act,  should  be  locked  in  for  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  parity.  This  is  in  our  policy.  No  matter  what 
we  recommend,  we  have  got  to  realize  the  fact  that  when  we  go  into 
any  new  program  that  you  gentlemen  approve  here,  we  have  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  have  got  certain  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  on  hand,  and  in  order  to  get  going  any  program  that  you  might 
provide,  you  have  to  prevent  those  stocks  from  wrecking  whatever  you 
decide  to  do.  So,  our  recommendation  is  85  percent  of  parity.  We 
would  have  no  objection  to  100  percent  of  parity,  if  you  wanted  to  go 
to  100  percent. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zwach  ? 

Mr.  Zwach.  Mr.  Lynn,  the  objective  of  your  organization  is,  of 
course,  parity. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Parity  of  income. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Parity  of  income,  yes. 

I  think  you  expressed  some  concern  as  to  mismanagement  in  the 
present  program.  And  you  are  going  to  present  alternatives  which  you 
think  will  perhaps  result  in  better  prices. 

To  what  extent  is  your  organization  preparing  anything  on  bargain¬ 
ing  strength  and  producer  strength  ? 

Is  your  thinking  such  that  part  of  it  will  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
farmers,  themselves? 

I  would  like  to  have  a  comment  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Zwach,  this  is  so,  certainly;  and  we  appreciate 
greatly  the  vote  by  which  this  committee  approved  such  a  bargaining 
legislation  which  has  been  voted  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  is 
now  available  for  consideration  by  the  House.  This  legislation  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  We  definitely  think  that  one  of  the  big 
points  that  we  will  be  making  in  this  supplemental  statement  that  we 
will  submit  to  you  is  this  very  point  that  you  are  making,  that  farmers 
must  get  together  and  we  must  be  able  to  bargain  and  get  a  better  price 
in  the  marketplace,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  will  not  be  for  the  type 
of  legislation  that  is  proposed  in  the  Mondale  bill  which  in  title  I 
would  put  agriculture  in  a  strait  jacket. 

Mr.  Zwacii.  You  favor  letting  the  power  completely  in  the  hands 
of  producers  ? 
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Mr.  Lynx.  On  a  voluntary  basis,  yes. 

Mr.  Zwach.  You  think  this  can  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Our  brief  experience  with  this  in  the  Middle  West  and 
in  the  Southeast  dealing  with  the  marketing  problem  leads  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  great  potential  in  improving  our  net  income  through 
working  together  as  a  group  and  in  negotiating  with  processors  and 
handlers. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Is  there  any  effort  by  all  of  the  farm  organizations  to 
do  some  work  together  in  this  area  of  bargaining  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  attempted  over  the  last  2  years  to  do  so,  and 
have  had  what  we  consider  some  good  successes  in  working  with  all 
of  the  farm  organizations  and  commodity  groups  in  this  regard.  We 
feel  encouraged  over  the  outcome.  It  is  very  difficult  for  all  of  the 
organizations  to  agree,  you  know,  on  specifics,  but  I  think- — I  assume — 
that  all  of  the  farm  organizations  will  work  sincerely  toward  this 
objective. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Would  it  now  be  your  thinking  that  as  the  Government 
moves  out  that  the  farmers  are  going  to  have  to  move  into  this  vac¬ 
uum — that  they  are  not  going  to  get  a  price  just  because  the 
Government  moves  out  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Would  this  be  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  This  is  stated  very  well,  and  we  certainly  think,  after 
35  years  of  operation  in  these  programs,  that  you  cannot  just  pull 
out,  because  you  do  create  a  vacuum,  and  this,  as  you  have  outlined, 
is  one  element  to  help  build  this  bridge. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Kleppe? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  think  you  have  made  some  very  interesting 
observations  in  your  22-page  statement.  Included  in  it.  you  have  many 
charts,  all  of  which  I  have  not  studied  enough  to  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand,  but  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  you  to  lead  us  just  briefly  through 
this  chart  on  page  11,  the  bottom  of  the  page  there,  where  it  refers 
to  wheat.  What  I  would  be  interested  in  are  your  comments  briefly 
regarding  this  $6.57  figure  which  is  the  cost  per  bushel  of  reducing 
our  carryover.  As  I  look  at  this  in  connection  with  the  market  price 
of  wheat  today,  it  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  the  comparison  of  our 
cost  of  Job  Corps  training  versus  educational  cost  in  a  major  uni¬ 
versity,  and  I  wonder  if  you  would  lead  us  through  this  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Ly  nn.  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think,  is  better  qualified  to  do  this. 
We  give  him  the  difficult  ones. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Really,  about  what  we  did  here,  is  that  we  started 
over  to  the  side  which  says  “Carryover.”  The  first  carryover  was  901.4 
million  bushels  on  July  1,  1964,  and  we  listed  down  in  that  column  the 
carryovers  for  the  preceding  years,  and  they  dropped  to  where  the 
carryover  was  425  million  bushels  for  1967 ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1968  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  545  million  bushels,  on  July  1,  this 
year,  and  then  over  in  the  next  column  we  show  the  reductions  for 
each  year.  Of  course,  for  1968  there  is  no  reduction,  it  is  an  increase 
of  120  million  bushels. 
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Then,  we  show  down  in  the  next  part  of  the  table  the  estimated  costs 
for  the  wheat  program,  and  this  includes  the  wheat  payments  that 
were  made  on  the  certificate  plan,  that  in  2  years  of  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  there  was  one  small  diversion  payment. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  also  includes  storage  and  interest  costs? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  does  not  include  storage  and  interest  costs. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  does  not  include  those  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  All  we  are  taking  here  is  just  the  amounts  that 
were  put  out  in  payments. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Direct  payments  and  diversion  payments  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  not  taken  it  down  to  the  point  that  there 
were  certificates  sold  to  the  millers.  This  did  not  all  come  from  the 
Treasury,  but  it  came  from  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  a  Treasury 
check,  and  then  we  added  the  estimated  cost  of  the  wheat  program — 
that,  is,  the  estimated  payments,  and  that  is  $2,343.1  billion,  and  that 
plus  the  120  million-minus  bushel  carryovers  there  was  a  reduction  of 
356.4  million  bushels,  and  then  we  divided  that  figure  into  the  $2,343.1 
billion  and  came  out  with  the  $6.57  cents  figure. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  think  I  understand  this  now.  But,  further  in  this 
regard,  there  is  no  evidence  in  these  figures  whatsoever  of  what  effect 
that  reduction  in  carryover  had  in  the  marketplace. 

The  fact  that  we  went  and  took  great  steps  to  reduce  the  carryover 
did  have  an  effect  on  our  market  prices  at  times.  When  large  quantities 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation-owned  wheat  were  dumped  on  the 
market  at  certain  times,  it  did  affect  the  market  prices.  That  is  not 
reflected  in  here  ? 

Hamilton.  It,  is  not  reflected  in  this  table.  Over  at  the  bottom  of 
page  13,  we  have  discussed  the  effect  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  sales  on  wheat  prices.  I  think  we  point  out  that  in  1967-68,  when 
the  supply  of  carryover  was  down  the  price  was  up,  and  then  this  year, 
tnis  last  year,  starting  with  the  harvest  in  1967,  we  had  a  bigger  supply 
and  the  price  went  low  again.  But,  certainly,  when  the  carryover  was 
reduced  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  were  reduced,  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  have  the  grain  to  sell,  there  was  an  improvement  in 
the  prices.  Of  course,  the  largest  crops  produced  last  year  made  for  a 
reduction  in  prices. 

Mr.  Lynn.  At  the  bottom  of  page  15,  there  is  another  illustration  of 
what  Mr.  Hamilton  has  just  said. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  these  average  prices  are  shown  there  at  the 
bottom  of  page  15. 

Mr.  Lynn.  You  can  see  it  there. 

TV  e  point  out  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ceased 
selling  wheat  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  we  think 
it  had  a  real  healthy  effect  on  the  price,  but,  as  you  all  know,  we  over¬ 
planted  in  1967,  and  I  think  that  everybody  will  admit  that  we  did, 
and  now  we  are  faced  again  with  a  tremendous  carryover  which  will  be 
further  depressing  and  a  further  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  rid  itself  of  such  stocks. 

Mr-  Kleppe.  I  think  you  can  see  what  I  was  getting  at,  when  I  look 
at  the  cotton  figures  and  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  figures,  so  much 
per  bale,  and  so  much  per  pound  and  so  much  per  bushel,  these  are 
pretty  astronomical  figures  which  have  been  coming  from  the  Treasury, 
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from  the  taxpayers  in  particular,  in  the  operation  of  this  kind  of  a 
program,  and  this  is  why  I  wanted  to  be  led  through  this  thing  to  see 
if  there  was  something  in  here  that  I  did  not  understand  or  which 
might  be  included  or  might  he  omitted.  I  think  you  have  answered  mv 
question. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  the  way,  I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I  am  also  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  looking  forward  to  your  10-point  program  that  you  have  in 
draft  stage. 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  might  be  more. 

Mr.  Klefpe.  I  am  also  one  of  these  members  looking  forward  to 
seeing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  fine  state¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  has  done  more  to  point  up  the  fallacy  of  the  programs 
and  the  course  we  have  been  following. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  this:  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  freezing  out  the  small  farmer.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
in  this  and  to  have  you  define  what  you  would  call  a  small  farmer. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pi  uce.  Would  it  be  80  acres,  or  160  acres,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  is  hard  to  nail  this  down,  as  to  what  we  are  talking 
about,  when  we  talk  about  the  small  farmer.  I  think  it  is  better  to  deal 
with  income,  Mr.  Price,  rather  than  the  size  of  the  farm.  I  know  there 
are  some  poultry  producers  who  have  $100,000  gross  on  only  5  acres 
and  I  also  know  some  ranchers  in  your  part  of  the  country  who  have 
10,000  acres  and  are  family  operated,  with  a  gross  of  about  the  same, 
but  we  feel  that  we  should  try  to  stick  to  the  definition  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Census  Bureau  set  up  which,  as  you 
know,  is  $2,500  gross  sales  which  is  considered  to  be  a  commercial 
farmer,  but  I  think  that  you,  as  a  practical  farmer,  and  we  too,  know 
that  this  is  a  very  small  income  to  be  had  by  commercial  farmers.  I 
have  seen  figures  recently  that  would  indicate  that  any  family  farm 
that  is  having  a  gross  of  less  than  $10,000  annually  is  in  real  trouble. 

Mr.  Price.  And  if  your  gross  is  $10,000,  you  would  probably  have 
about  $1,000  net  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  farm  program  has  been 
helping  or  destroying  the  small  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Let  me  put  it  this  way :  I  think  that  the  compensatory 
payment  features  of  the  act  of  1965  have  helped  more  the  large,  com¬ 
mercial  farmers  than  they  have  helped  the  small  farmer,  because  a 
small-family-sized  farm  that-  has,  say,  16  cows  and  a  diversified  oper¬ 
ation  with  some  vegetable  crops,  et  cetera,  is  very  much  dependent 
on  the  marketing  system  for  his  income  and  his  payments  amount  to 
very  little.  So,  I  think  that  the  act  of  1965,  that  the  figures  that  we  have 
presented  here  dramatically  show,  as  to  compensatory  payments,  has 
caused  us  to  lose  more  farms  than  we  would  have  lost  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  would  like  to  see  in  operation. 

Page  4,  Mr.  Price,  I  think,  illustrates  this  point.  It  shows  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reduction  in  farm  population  for  these  years. 
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Mr.  Price.  I  think  that  we  can  frankly  state  that  it  has  caused  the 
exodus  of  100,000  farmers  per  year. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Price.  And  these  people  coming  in  here  and  telling  us  that  the 
net  farm  income  is  up  is  simply  something  that  is  not  true;  is  that  not 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  When  you  take  into  account  the  payments  that  we  get 
directly  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  net  farm  income  is  up  slightly, 
but  as  we  indicate  the  statement,  only  a  very  small  percentage,  $111, 
can  be  accounted  for  by  that. 

Mr.  Price.  They  gave  the  credit  to  a  farmer  to  be  smart  enough  to 
make  himself  $111  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  The  estimates  of  these  people — on  this  figure — spread 
oyer  100,000  less  farmers  every  year,  naturally,  would  give  you  a 
higher  income? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Per  farm. 

Mr.  Price.  Yes,  per  farm. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  as  to  the  extension,  as  to 
this  program  being  permanent.  Though  there  is  a  possibility  that  we 
might  have  a  different  administration  this  next  election,  I  think  that 
the  next  Congress  should  have  the  right,  if  this  happens,  to  go  into 
this,  perhaps,  and  come  up  with  a  new  program  with  the  help  and 
cooperation  of  the  farmer  organizations.  You  know  and  I  know  the 
fact  that  this  bill  goes  to  the  end  of  1969.  Would  you  not  think  that 
we  should  have  some  statements  from  the  farmer  who  has  got  to  know 
by  the  spring  of  1969  whether  he  is  going  to  plant  ? 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  this. 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  this  program  goes  through  the  crop  the  year  of  1969, 
we  indicated  earlier  that  the  only  crop  that  might  be  planted  in  1969 
that  might  not  be  covered  by  the  current  act  would  be  the  August- 
sown  wheat  for  harvest  in  1970,  but  all  of  the  crop  that  is  harvested 
in  1969  is  covered  by  the  act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Price.  But  does  not  this  refer  back — does  not  the  Secretary 
have  a  program  that  would  go  into  effect  then  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  If  such  a  thing  would  take  place,  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  commodities,  we  revert  back  then  to  the  act  of  1958. 

Mr.  Price.  Would  this  not  be  a  good  time  to  let  the  farmers  show 
the  politicians  that  they  want  to  decide  whether  they  want  to  continue 
this  program  on  the  different  grains  ? 

I  think  it  might  be  a  darned  good  thing  to  know  what  these  people 
want. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  it  would,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Price. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  your 
contribution  to  our  discussion. 

Mr.  Foley.  May  I  have  the  opportunity  to  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  reopen  the  discussion 
with  this  witness,  Mr.  Foley,  because  we  have  only  12  minutes  left, 
to  hear  the  next  witness. 
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Mr.  Foley.  Can  they  come  back  ? 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  understand  that  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  witnesses  will  stay  with  us  until  we  have 
heard  the  other  witness,  you  may  proceed  then. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  will  not  press  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  stay  with  us  until  we  hear  the  next 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Foley.  Yes,  indeed.  If  I  had  not  excused  myself  from  the 
committee,  I  would  not  have  pressed  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  press  it.  If  you  will  ask  the 
question  after  we  have  finished  with  the  next  witness.  All  the  Chair 
is  trying  to  do  is  to  have  enough  time  for  the  next  witness.  I  think 
that  in  fairness  we  ought  to  give  the  next  few  minutes  to  him. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  would  be  happy  to  come  to  your  office  and  explain 
all  this  to  you. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  would  like  to  have  it  on  the  record. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  enough  time  to  go  into  this  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  we  might  hear  from  the  other  witness 
and  then  take  this  up  ? 

Would  you  mind  staying? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No. 

(The  following  letter  and  statement  were  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  committee:) 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  23,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

JJ.S.  House  o/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Poage  :  You  will  recall  that  when  we  appeared  before  your 
Committee  on  March  19,  1968  we  presented  our  views  with  regard  to  experiences 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  We  indicated  at  that  time  that  we 
wished  to  present  additional  testimony  outlining  some  of  our  basic  suggestions  for 
improving  net  farm  income.  We  request  that  this  letter  and  the  attached  state¬ 
ment  setting  forth  some  of  our  principal  recommendations  be  made  a  part  of  the 


official  hearing  record. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you  before,  we  shall  he  happy  to  appear  again  before  the 
Committee  to  answer  questions  about  these  recommendations.  We  realize  the 
tight  schedule  under  which  the  Committee  is  operating  and  shall  await  word 


from  you  as  to  the  desire  of  the  Committee  about  our  reappearance. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  review  our  analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  1965 
Act  and  that  no  action  be  taken  to  extend  this  legislation  at  this  time.  We  believe 
that  twelve  months  from  now  the  Congress  could  better  measure  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1965  and  its  effect  on  farm  income  through  the  1968 
crop  year.  Since  this  legislation  runs  through  the  1969  crops  of  cotton,  feed 
grains,  and  wheat,  we  believe  that  any  action  should  be  delayed  until  1969. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  each  member  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  for  their  consideration.  We  shall  abide  by  the  desire  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  with  regard  to  our  reappearance  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  our  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improving  net  farm  income. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C,  Lynn,  Legislative  Director. 


Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Farm  Bureau  is  dedicated  to  increasing  farmers’  net  incomes.  In  fact,  our 
principal  objective  is  to  increase  farmers’  incomes  under  conditions  where 
freedom  is  preserved  and  peace  is  attained. 
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In  order  to  promote  clarity  of  thinking  about  farm  income,  we  often  make 
use  of  a  simple,  well-known  formula :  Volume  x  price— costsrrnet  income. 

I  say  that  this  formula  is  well-known ;  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
it,  or  at  least  lose  sight  of  it. 

We  are  interested  in  any  proposal — governmental  or  nongovernmental — which 
affects  “volume”.  Likewise,  we  are  interested  in  any  proposal — governmental  or 
nongovernmental — which  affects  the  “prices”  farmers  receive  for  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Also,  we  are  concerned  about  anything  and  everything  that  affects  “farmers’ 
costs.”  All  three  of  these  factors  have  direct  and  overriding  effects  on  the  net 
income  of  every  American  farm  family. 

Whoever  suggests — as  some  do — that  farmers  are  concerned  only  with  “prices” 
just  doesn’t  know  farmers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  nothing  on  which  farmers  are  in 
more  complete  agreement  than  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  the  central  factor 
in  farm  policy  discussions. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  inflation.  Let  there  be  no  question 
about  it — inflation  is  not  the  result  of  rising  prices.  Wet  sidewalks  don’t  cause 
rain.  Rising  prices  merely  reflect  and  measure  the  inflation  that  is  occurring. 

Inflation  can  be  caused  only  by  governments.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  sometime  ago  by  W.  Allen  Wallis,  a 
distinguished  economist  who  is  now  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester : 

“Inflation  can  be  generated  only  by  the  government.  Business  firms,  labor 
unions,  or  consumers  with  excessive  market  power  can  do  many  objectionable 
things  that  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  but  one  objectionable  thing  they 
cannot  do  is  to  cause  inflation — or,  for  that  matter,  prevent  it.” 

Whether  or  not  we  continue  to  have  galloping  inflation  in  this  country  will  be 
decided  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress.  The  key  is  whether  these  two 
branches  of  government  will  work  together  to  achieve  meaningful  reductions 
in  expenditures. 

Farm  Bureau  members  have  spoken  loudly  and  clearly  on  this  issue.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  have  itemized  and  specified  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government  our  recommendations  for  budget  cuts.  These  proposed 
cuts  would,  if  adopted,  cut  New  Spending  Authority  by  $7.35  billion,  resulting 
in  an  Expenditure  reduction  of  approximately  $6  billion. 

I  am  confident  that  members  of  this  Committee  realize  that  government  spend¬ 
ing  policy  will  have  more  to  do  with  farmers’  opportunities  to  earn  good  incomes 
in  the  future  than  will  any  and  all  decisions  in  the  area  of  government  farm 
programs. 

A  similar  point  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  policies  affecting 
international  trade.  Any  action — governmental  or  nongovernmental — which  re¬ 
duces  farmers’  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  directly  affects  both  the  “volume” 
and  “price”  elements  of  the  farm  income  equation.  Because  we  are  convinced  that 
the  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  which  is  before  the  Senate  for  rati¬ 
fication,  would  reduce  the  volume  of  wheat  that  would  move  in  export,  we  must 
vigorously  oppose  its  ratification.  In  other  words,  we  are  FOR  those  things  which 
enlarge  markets  and  are  AGAINST  everything  which  shrinks  markets. 

We  realize  that  such  issues  as  inflation  and  ratification  of  the  International 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  do  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee ; 
however,  that  doesn't  alter  their  impact  on  farmers’  incomes. 

We  also  realize  that  many  of  the  things  affecting  farm  income  are  nongovern¬ 
mental  in  nature.  However,  governmental  action  often  influences  the  climate  for 
voluntary,  nongovernmental  action.  As  a  voluntary,  nongovernmental  organization 
of  farmers  and  ranchers,  we  realize  our  responsibility  to  vigorously  pursue  non¬ 
governmental  means  of  improving  farm  income.  I  want  to  assure  this  Committee 
that,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  are  discharging  this  responsibility. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  have  itemized  in  some  detail  farmers’  experiences  under  the  Food  and 
Agiiculture  Act  of  1965.  On  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  is  clear  that  this  Act  is  not 
solving  farm  problems.  A  dramatic  change  in  the  direction  of  government  farm 
poluj  is  long  overdue  and  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  present  expiration 
date  of  the  Act  of  1965. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  various  factors  that  affect  net  farm  income,  we  would  like 
to  take  up  our  recommendations  with  respect  1o  the  legislative  matters  now  under 
consideration  by  this  Committee.  First,  we  shall  outline  some  guidelines  for  cotton 
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legislation.  Second,  we  shall  set  forth  in  some  detail  our  specific-  recommendations 
for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans.  Finally,  we  shall  make  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  other  actions — governmental  and  nongovernmental — which  will  increase 
the  incomes  of  farm  families. 

Cotton 

The  long-range  objective  of  new  cotton  legislation  must  be  to  reorient  cotton  to 
the  market  system. 

The  following  guidelines  should  be  observed  in  developing  such  legislation  : 

— It  must  encourage  production  for  use  rather  than  government  storage. 

— It  must  assure  adequate  supplies  of  all  qualities  to  meet  market  demands. 

— It  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

— It  must  lower  government  program  costs. 

— It  must  allow  for  price  differentials  based  on  quality. 

— The  proposed  transition  to  the  market  system  must  allow  producers  ade¬ 
quate  to  adjust. 

Existing  research  on  cotton  should  be  greatly  expanded  to  cut  production  costs 
and  improve  cotton’s  ability  to  compete  in  the  marketplace.  Federal,  state,  and 
private  research  programs  should  be  coordinated  to  ensure  the  effective  use  of 
available  funds. 

The  imbalance  between  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  must 
be  corrected. 

Farmers  should  not  have  to  compete  with  CCC  stocks.  The  release  price  for 
unrestricted  sales  of  CCC  stocks  should  be  high  enough  to  permit  the  market  to 
function. 

Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  terminate  the  provisions  of  present  pro¬ 
grams  that  permit  a  producer  to  collect  full  price  support  payments  and  receive 
crop  insurance  benefits  on  cotton  land  that  is  to  be  replanted  to  soybeans  or  other 
crops  for  harvest. 

Direct  payments  to  farmers  must  be  phased  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  a  step 
toward  a  sounder  cotton  economy  and  to  avoid  the  disastrous  effects  which  would 
result  from  limitations  on  payments  to  individuals. 

Wheat,  Feed  Grains,  and  Soybeans 

The  producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  soybeans  are  opposed  to  having 
their  market  prices  depressed  by  the  release  of  CCC  stocks  or  government-induced 
increases  in  production.  They  do  not  like  to  get  their  income  from  payments — 
either  directly  from  the  Treasury  or  through  a  processing  tax — and  would  rather 
get  it  from  the  marketplace. 

Problems  inherent  in  past  and  present  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans  can  only  be  solved  by  using  the  market  system  to  improve  farm  income. 

The  objectives  of  Farm  Bureau’s  proposals  are  to : 

(1)  Repeal  authority  (a)  for  wheat  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  marketing 
certificates,  diversion  payments  and  price  support  payments  and  (b)  for  feed 
grain  bases,  diversion  payments,  and  price  support  payments. 

(2)  Permit  each  producer  to  plan  his  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  soybean  produc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  resources  in  light  of  the  market  outlook. 

(3)  Stop  the  movement  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  into  the  CCC  and 
prevent  the  disposal  of  existing  CCC  stocks  (including  stocks  acquired  from  1967 
and  1968  crops)  at  cutrate  prices. 

(4)  Provide  government  insurance  insurance  for  resource  loans  through  com¬ 
mercial  lending  institutions  to  facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans. 

(5)  Include  a  practical  cropland  retirement  program  to  facilitate  needed  ad¬ 
justments  in  land  use. 

H.R.  7326  and  H.R.  7525 — introduced  by  Congressman  Curtis  (R.,  Mo.)  and 
Congressman  Clark  (D.,  Pa.)  and  similar  bills  introduced  by  nineteen  other 
Congressmen — are  consistent  in  principle  with  our  recommendations  for  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  However,  amendments  would  be  required  in  these  bills 
to  make  certain  that  (a)  soybeans  are  eligible  for  recourse  loans,  (b)  cropland 
retirement  programs  are  available,  and  (c)  P.L.  480  purchases  are  made  in  the 
market. 

The  one  sure  way  to  stop  the  take-over  of  grain  by  CCC,  and  avoid  rebuilding 
government  stocks,  is  to  eliminate  the  present  nonrecourse  loan  program  and  pro¬ 
hibit  the  government  from  buying  stocks  for  a  “reserve”  program.  Under  the  re- 
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course  loan  plan  proposed  by  Farm  Bureau  the  producer  would  continue  to  have 
money  available  to  meet  financial  needs  at  harvesttime  through  government- 
insured  commodity  loans.  In  contrast  to  the  present  nonrecourse  loan  program, 
however,  the  CCC  would  not  get  control  of  the  commodities  placed  under  loan. 
The  system  would  work  generally  as  follows : 

(1)  Loan  rates  for  commodities  would  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  borrower  and  lender,  except  that  the  maximum  rate  (insured  by  government) 
could  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  estimated  season  average  market  price. 

(2)  The  loans  would  be  made  by  commercial  lending  institutions  and  insured 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  insurance  feature  would  make  these 
loans  attractive  to  commercial  lenders. 

(3)  Insured  loans  would  be  available  for  terms  of  up  to  18  months  and  would 
be  subject  to  renewal.  The  borrower  would  have  the  privilege  of  repaying  loans 
in  advance  of  the  maturity  date. 

(4)  The  producer  would  be  personally  liable  for  the  loan,  including  associated 
costs,  as  he  now  is  for  a  commercial  bank  or  PCA  loan.  Payment  would  be  made 
in  cash  to  the  lender. 

(5)  The  government  insured  recourse  loan  provision  would  be  limited  to  90 
percent  of  any  loss  a  lender  might  incur  on  an  insured  loan.  This  means  that  the 
lender  would  suffer  some  loss  if  he  failed  to  collect  in  full  from  the  borrower. 
Thus,  he  would  have  an  incentive  to  take  “recourse”  if  necessary  to  collect. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  would  prevent  the  CCC  from  acquiring  grain 
for  stockpiling,  it  would  not  interfex-e  with  the  government’s  ability  to  buy,  or 
authorize  the  purchase  of,  commodities  for  use  in  foreign  and  domestic  food  aid 
programs.  In  fact,  the  money  saved  by  terminating  the  present  grain  programs 
could  be  used  to  increase  food  aid  to  needy  countries. 

The  substitution  of  recourse  loans  for  the  present  nonrecourse  loan  program 
and  the  elimination  of  direct  payments  would  remove  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  wheat  and  feed  gi-ain  surpluses. 

Under  a  recourse  loan  plan  producers  would  be  cautious  about  expanding 
production  until  there  is  clear  evidence,  in  the  form  of  effective  market 
demand,  that  additional  production  is  needed.  Production  would  be  increased 
when  market  returns  ai-e  considered  favorable  and  reduced  when  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  unfavorable. 

Predictions  that  market  prices  would  be  seriously  depressed  by  the  operation 
of  Farm  Bureau’s  program  assume  that  farmers  would  continue  to  use  fertilizer 
and  other  land  substitutes  at  the  present,  or  higher,  rates  and  that  all— or  most — 
of  the  land  now  being  diverted  under  the  feed  grain  program  would  immediately 
be  returned  to  the  production  of  such  crops  as  feed  gi-ains,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 
These  assumptions  are  not  realistic. 

Present  programs  encourage  the  use  of  “land  substitutes”  by  restricting  acre¬ 
age  and  guaranteeing  minimum  returns  from  crop  production.  Much  of  the  land 
being  diverted  is  not  top  quality  land.  Furthermore,  many  producers  who  have 
been  diverting  acreage  have  adjusted  their  operations  to  a  lower  level  of  grain 
production,  or  have  offset  the  effect  of  the  program  on  their  operations  by  acquir¬ 
ing  additional  land.  It  is  thus  logical  to  expect  that  much  of  the  land  now  being 
diverted  would  i-emain  in  soil-conserving  uses  in  the  absence  of  a  government- 
guaranteed  return. 

In  our  judgment  the  termination  of  present  government  supply-management 
programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  not  lead  to  an  excessive  expansion  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  these  commodities ;  however.  Farm  Bureau  has  long  sup¬ 
ported  a  practical  land  retirement  program  to  facilitate  any  adjustments  that 
may  be  needed  in  land  use.  Such  a  program  should  be  temporary  and  voluntary, 
provide  for  competitive  bids,  take  cropland  out  of  production  with  emphasis  on 
whole  farms,  and  prohibit  the  grazing  or  harvesting  of  any  crop  from  retired 
acres.  The  retirement  of  whole  farms  under  long  term  contracts  is  more  effective 
and  far  less  costly  than  the  present  annual  diversion  program.  The  cropland 
adjustment  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provide  most  of 
the  authority  needed  for  a  sound  land  retirement  program.  This  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  approach  should  be  a  part  of  any  new  program. 

Advantages  of  Farm  Bureau's  Proposals  for  Wheat,  Feed  Grains,  and  Soybeans 

Some  of  the  more  important  advantages  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  farmers, 
taxpayers,  and  the  general  public  are  : 

(1)  It  would  stop  the  take-over  of  surplus  commodities  by  government  and 
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thus  eliminate  CCC  dumping  of  grains  in  the  future.  This  would  also  mean  a 
greatly  reduced  administrative  burden  in  servicing  the  loan  program. 

(2)  It  would  prohibit  sales  of  CCC  stocks  (for  either  domestic  use  or  export) 
at  prices  less  than  the  higher  of  125  percent  of  the  1967  loan  rate,  85  percent  of 
parity,  or  the  current  market  price  plus  carrying  charges.  Based  on  January  1968 
market  and  parity  prices,  the  above  guides  would  prohibit  CCC  sales  at  less  than 
the  following  prices  plus  carrying  charges  : 


Grain 


Unit  CCC  sale  price 


Wheat... 

Corn _ 

Rye _ 

Barley... 

Oats _ 

Sorghum. 

Soybeans 


Bushel _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

Hundredweight 
Bushel _ 


$2. 18 
1.37 
1. 17 
1. 12 
.74 
2.  18 
2.82 


Once  CCC  stocks  are  liquidated  the  government  would  be  out  of  the  grain 
business  entirely.  Growers  would  then  be  able  to  plan  farming  operations  as 
they  think  best  in  response  to  supply-demand  conditions,  free  of  fear  that  CCC 
grain  might  be  sold  to  depress  prices. 

(3)  Market  prices  would  be  further  strengthened  because  food  purchases  for  aid 
to  needy  nations  under  P.L.  4S0  would  be  made  in  the  market  and  closely  attuned 
to  specific  desires  and  needs  of  the  country  to  be  aided.  Such  purchases  could 
also  be  greatly  increased  with  funds  released  from  terminating  present  grain 
programs. 

(4)  Allotments  and  base  acreage  on  grain  would  be  terminated,  allowing  grain 
farmers  to  make  full  use  of  their  productive  resources  and  to  plant  whatever 
grain  or  grains  are  best  suited  to  their  circumstances.  Most  farmers  are  making 
less  than  they  should  be  due  to  lack  of  resources,  inadequate  opportunity  to  spe¬ 
cialize,  and  inability  to  change  quickly  to  meet  changes  in  market  requirements. 
Present  programs  compound  these  problems.  Farm  Bureau's  proposals  would 
make  it  possible  for  grain  farmers  to  grow,  expand,  specialize,  and  change  with 
changing  conditions.  From  a  national  standpoint,  production  would  flow  to  the 
areas  that  have  the  greatest  comparative  advantage  for  each  crop.  This  would 
benefit  both  producers  and  consumers.  History  shows  farmers  can,  and  will, 
adjust  production  to  market  requirements  in  response  to  market  prices. 

(5)  The  efficiency  of  grain  marketing  would  be  increased  as  the  additional 
handling,  transportation,  and  storage  necessary  to  move  grain  into  and  out  of 
government  inventory  would  be  eliminated. 

(6)  The  cost  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  to  taxpayers  would  be  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced.  Grain  producers  would  get  their  income  from  the  market¬ 
place  and  would  not  have  to  depend  on  government  payments.  Livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  have  demonstrated  that  the  market  will  yield  a  higher  return  than 
government  subsidies  if  it  is  given  a  chance  to  work. 

OTHER  POLICIES  TO  INCREASE  NET  FARM  INCOMES 

Farm  costs,  receipts,  and  net  income  are  affected  by  a  wide  range  of  public 
and  private  endeavors  including  a  great  deal  of  nonfarm  legislation. 

Too  often  when  we  consider  efforts  to  improve  net  farm  incomes  we  consider 
the  problem  only  in  the  context  of  government  support  and  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  ;  but  there  are  many  other  elements  of  major  importance  in  the  farm 
income  situation.  We  realize  this  Committee  does  not  have  primary  responsibility 
for  some  of  the  subjects  reviewed  below ;  however,  a  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
these  factors  on  the  well  being  of  farmers  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  agricultural  outlook. 

Some  of  the  major  Farm  Bureau  policies  which  would  have  substantial  effects 
upon  net  farm  income  are  summarized  below  from  resolutions  adopted  at  our  last 
annual  meeting: 

Marketing 

Farmers  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  marketing 
their  products.  In  our  opinion  more  effective  marketing  is  the  key  to  farm  pros¬ 
perity.  Farm  Bureau  is  currently  engaged  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
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bargaining  programs  for  31  commodities.  The  interest  and  activity  within  Farm 
Bureau,  and  among  farmers  generally,  with  respect  to  such  efforts  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  government’s  crop  and  livestock  estimates  should  be  improved  to  provide 
better  statistical  information  for  use  in  marketing  programs. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  more  effective  remedies  for  discrimina¬ 
tory  acts  by  handlers  against  farmers  who  participate  in  a  voluntary  bargaining 
association  would  materially  assist  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  pool  their  bargaining 
power  through  voluntary  marketing  programs.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  action 
of  this  Committee  and  the  Senate  in  passing  S.  109.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  it 
will  help  end  these  discriminatory  practices. 

We  also  favor  legislation  to  authorize  marketing  orders  for  additional  process¬ 
ing  commodities ;  an  amendment  to  provide  that  marketing  orders  for  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  for  processing  shall  not  require  processor  approval  when  confined 
to  raw  agricultural  products ;  and  an  amendment  to  establish  effective  marketing 
as  the  goal  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  in  lieu  of  the  present 
parity  price  goal. 

We  are  opposed  to  proposals  to  establish  government  supervised  compulsory 
bargaining  programs  as  proposed  in  Title  I  and  II  of  the  Mondale  bill,  S.  2973. 
Because  the  objective  of  Title  III  is  covered  by  S.  109,  this  Title  need  not  be 
considered. 

Tlie  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  should  be  revised  to  strengthen  administra¬ 
tive  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  fair  trade  practices  in  transactions  involv¬ 
ing  live  animals  and  poultry,  and  to  authorize  the  bonding  of  packers  for  the 
protection  of  farmers. 

We  favor  effective  remedies  against  abuses  in  future  trading  and  extension 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  all  commodities  traded  in  future  markets. 
Needed  legislation  in  this  area  was  recently  enacted. 

Farm  Costs 

In  1967  farm  production  costs  were  $31.4  billion,  70  percent  of  gross  farm 
income,  81  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  products  sold.  A  substantial  reduction 
in  farm  production  costs  obviously  could  make  a  major  contribution  to  net  farm 
incomes.  The  reduction  of  farm  costs  involves  a  variety  of  efforts  in  many  fields. 

As  a  matter  of  top  priority,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  reduce  inflationary 
cost  and  price  trends  by  reducing  federal  expenditures.  We  reject  the  contention 
that  no  sizable  reductions  can  be  made.  It  is  clear  that  the  federal  government 
has  been  trying  to  do  too  much  at  once.  Continued  expansion  of  government  pro¬ 
grams  and  ever  larger  deficits  will  have  intolerable  inflationary  consequences. 

Credit  is  an  essential  agricultural  tool  and  an  important  element  in  farm  costs. 
A  relaxation  of  inflationary  pressures  would  reduce  farm  costs  by  permitting 
lower  interest  rates.  The  right  of  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  to  raise 
funds  in  the  market  has  been  restricted  by  an  executive  directive.  We  favor  legis¬ 
lation  to  clarify  the  independent  authority  of  this  system  so  that  it  can  have  un¬ 
restricted  access  to  private  funds  needed  to  finance  agriculture. 

We  continue  to  support  sound  research  and  extension  programs.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  research  designed  to  effect  reductions  in  farm  labor  and  other 
costs  through  new  technology  and  improved  methods  and  equipment.  We  regret 
that  expenditures  have  not  kept  pace  with  costs  of  performing  such  services, 
whereas  spending  for  direct  payments  to  farmers  has  ballooned  from  $693  million 
in  1960  to  $3,071  million  in  1967. 

We  oppose  extension  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  to  agriculture. 
This  would  affect  farm  costs  and  incomes  disastrously.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
adversely  affect  farm  workers  and  consumers. 

Reductions  in  the  costs  of  farm  supplies  and  insurance  required  by  farmers  can 
make  an  important  contribution  to  higher  net  farm  income.  To  a  growing  extent 
and  for  a  widening  variety  of  products,  Farm  Bureau  affiliates  are  supplying 
goods  and  services  to  farmers  at  prices  reflecting  savings  through  group  or  mass 
purchasing  programs. 

In  order  to  hold  down  transportation  costs  for  farmers,  we  favor  action  to : 

(1)  Revise  transportation  rate-making  policy  to  expedite  rate  reductions  based 
on  improved  technology. 

(2)  Maintain  the  exemptions  from  regulation  presently  applicable  to  trucks 
hauling  farm  products  and  transportation  by  cooperatives. 

(3)  Free  inland  water  transportation  from  present  regulations  which  impair 
efficiency. 

(4)  Raise  federal  weight  ceilings  for  trucks  on  interstate  highways. 
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International  Trade 

Farmers’  incomes  can  be  improved  by  an  expansion  of  international  trade.  The 
product  of  one  acre  of  every  four  is  exported.  Our  goal  is  to  increase  farm  exports 
to  $10  billion  a  year.  We  believe  this  goal  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years.  We 
have  supported  reciprocal  trade  agreement  legislation  and  believe  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  work  for  the  reduction  of  arbitrary  trade  barriers  in 
other  countries. 

We  oppose  international  commodity  agreements  which  provide  for  allocating 
markets  among  exporters.  Such  agreements  limit  opportunity  for  the  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports. 

A  trade  expansion  policy  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  provision  for 
protection  against  sudden  and  major  expansions  in  imports,  particularly  in  those 
cases  where  an  exporting  nation  uses  direct  or  indirect  subsidies  to  expand 
exports  to  this  country.  We  support  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  We  also  support  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  and 
the  effective  action  that  was  taken  last  summer  under  this  section  to  limit  dairy 
imports.  We  favor  converting  the  Tariff  Commission  to  a  Commission  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  with  increased  authority  to  provide  relief  from  excessive  imports, 
particularly  when  such  imports  are  dumped  or  subsidized  into  our  market. 

Labeling  and  sanitary  standards  applicable  to  domestic  products  should  also 
be  applicable  to  imports. 

We  support  an  extension  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program ;  however,  changes 
should  be  made  in  domestic  farm  program  legislation  to  make  certain  that  needed 
supplies  are  produced  in  response  to  market  prices  and  not  in  advance  of  demand. 
All  commodities  exported  under  P.L.  4880  should  be  purchased  in  the  market. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  program  is  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  commit¬ 
ment  and  not  a  subsidy  to  producers.  Cargo  preference  laws  and  regulations 
should  be  repealed  so  that  farmers  can  compete  for  export  markets  without  the 
handicap  of  inadequate  and  noncompetitive  transportation  facilities. 

The  expansion  of  exports  through  private  endeavor  should  be  encouraged. 
Farm  Bureau  is  making  a  contribution  to  expanded  farm  exports  through  the 
operation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Trade  Corporation. 

Regaining  Control  of  Expenditures 

We  believe  that  in  general  state  governments  spend  tax  revenues  more  eco¬ 
nomically  and  more  effectively  than  federal  agencies.  We  favor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  each  taxpayer  a  credit  against  his  federal  income  tax 
for  income  and  sales  taxes  paid  to  a  state.  This  should  be  coupled  with  compar¬ 
able  reductions  in  federal  payments  to  the  states  for  specified  purposes. 

The  present  tax  credit  for  investments  in  production  equipment  should  be 
maintained  as  a  permanent  feature  of  tax  law. 

The  exemptions  from  federal  inheritance  taxes  should  be  increased  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  This  would  ease  materially 
the  problem  of  transferring  farm  assets  from  generation  to  generation. 

We  favor  the  following  additional  tax  policies : 

(1)  Capital  investment  in  facilities  to  control  pollution  should  be  considered 
a  current  expense  for  income  tax  purposes.  This  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
important  to  farmers  in  the  future. 

(2)  An  increased  tax  deduction  or  tax  credit  should  be  provided  for  each  college 
student  supported  by  a  taxpayer. 

(3)  Where  land  is  acquired  for  public  purpose  the  period  allowed  for  reinvest¬ 
ment  without  liability  for  the  capital  gains  tax  should  be  more  than  a  year. 

(4)  Federal  highway  user  taxes  should  not  be  increased. 

(5)  Hospital  and  medical  insurance  costs  should  be  fully  deductible  from 
taxable  income. 

CONCLUSION 

Farmers  are  in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze.  Farm  Bureau  is  interested  in  re¬ 
ducing  this  pressure  and  in  increasing  net  farm  income. 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end  road  of  government  supply-manage¬ 
ment,  price  fixing,  and  subsidies,  farmers  need  a  broad-based  program  to  expand 
markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and  thus  provide  the  basis  for  increased  net 
farm  income. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  those  aspects  of 
such  a  program  which  require  government  action. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  the  people  that  have  been 
scheduled  that  they  should  be  heard  first.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  any¬ 
body  off  from  questioning;  but  we  will  now  call  Mr.  Lloyd  J.  Fair¬ 
banks,  administrative  assistant  to  President  Staley  and  legislative 
representative  for  the  National  Farmers  Organization,  Corning,  Iowa. 

We  appreciate  your  coming  here,  Mr.  Fairbanks.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LLOYD  J.  FAIRBANKS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  TO  PRESIDENT  STALEY  AND  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANIZATION,  CORNING, 

IOWA 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  Lloyd  J.  Fairbanks,  administrative  assistant  to  President 
Staley  and  legislative  representative  of  the  National  Farmers  Orga¬ 
nization,  Corning,  Iowa. 

NFO  is  strongly  in  favor  of  permanently  extending  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  And  so  are  most  other  major  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

The  watchword  of  today  throughout  agriculture  is  bargaining 
power.  By  that  I  mean  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture  in  the 
marketplace. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture  have  farmers 
been  more  determined  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  commodities,  and 
this  determination  has  been  mounting  by  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
will  continue. 

The  NFO  pioneered  in  the  collective  bargaining  program  for  agri¬ 
culture.  We  have  got  the  entire  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy 
talking  about  bargaining  power,  and  we  have  some  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  and  city  people  discusing  it,  too. 

Farmers  are  tired  of  taking  their  commodities  to  the  marketplace 
and  saying,  “What  will  you  give  me?” 

Collective  bargaining  is  necessary  and  this  is  what  farmers  have  to 
have.  The  only  way  farmers  can  meet  the  organized  powers  of  today 
is  to  bring  their  production  together  in  equal  strength  to  counteract 
those  powers.  Although  we  believe  it  is  the  farmers  job  to  solve  their 
own  problems,  we  welcome  any  program  that  is  worthwhile  and  assists 
in  this  effort.  We  consider  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  as 
a  great  assistance  in  this,  and  the  act  should  be  continued. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  this  act  has  accomplished.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  these  voluntary  farm* programs  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  owned  $6.1  billion  in  farm  commodities.  Today  the  CCC 
owns  less  than  $1  billion  in  farm  commodities  which  means  that  more 
than  $5  billion  in  farm  commodities  have  been  cut  off  since  these 
voluntary  programs  became  law.  The  farmers  have  readily  cooperated 
with  these  voluntary  programs  to  accomplish  this. 

We  think  the  members  of  this  committee  are  aware  that  we  are  urg¬ 
ing  our  members  to  seal  and  reseal  those  crops  for  which  earlier  pro¬ 
visions  apply,  and  to  sign  up  in  the  feed  grain  program  which  this  act 
provides. 
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We  in  NFO  commend  Secretary  Freeman  for  his  decisions  to 
broaden  and  extend  reseal  privileges,  for  these  are  tools  that  farmers 
can  use  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  position.  These  tools  are  vital, 
for  they  are  a  way  of  furnishing  finances  to  the  farmers  without  an 
outlay  by  the  Government  for  the  farmers  to  pay  the  interest. 

In  the  past  if  there  was  1  ounce  of  grain  that  was  not  needed  at  that 
particular  time  in  the  normal  marketing  channels,  it  was  always  called 
“surplus.”  Today,  as  we  operate  under  the  voluntary  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  this  word  “surplus”  has  been 
greatly  erased. 

We  realize  that  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  the  people  of  under¬ 
developed  nations  need  food  and  clothing.  But  we  also  realize  that  at 
the  same  time  farmers’  income  has  to  be  protected  until  farmers  are 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  problems.  Certainly,  farmers  need  as¬ 
sistance,  and  for  this  reason  we  heartily  support  and  commend  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  We  consider 
this  act  a  necessity.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965  be  permanently  continued,  so  it  can  be  used  to  meet  farm¬ 
ers’  problems,  so  it.  can  serve  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  at  a 
lower  cost  to  our  Government. 

W  e  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  our  views. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fairbanks.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  the  viewpoints  that  you  have  expressed. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  ? 

If  there  are  none,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  that  is  evidence  that  you  have 
done  very  well,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  come  back  to  Mr.  Lynn,  and  Mr.  Foley 
you  may  proceed.  We  appreciate  your  coming  back,  Mr.  Lynn.  I  have  a 
very  important  luncheon  engagement  at  12 :30. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  will  try  to  conclude  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  was  at  the 
Rules  Committee  testifying  on  behalf  of  H.R.  4282,  and  so  I  apologize 
for  not  being  here  earlier. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  appreciate  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION— Resumed 

Mr.  Foley.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could  inform  me  as  to 
whether  you  feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  extended  too  greatly 
the  acreage  allotments  in  the  last  crop  year  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
indicated  to  this  committee  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  know  that  he  has,  but  I  am  asking  if  you  feel  that  he 
did. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  We  raised  the  question  about  the  first  15-per¬ 
cent  increase,  and  then  we  absolutely  opposed  the  second  15-percent 
increase  in  wheat  acreage.  We  thought  on  the  first  15-percent  increase 
that  the  administration  had  some  information  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  food  that  we  did  not  have. 
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Mr.  Foley.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  increase  there  was  in 
compliance  wheat  acreage  as  the  result  of  the  Secretary’s  ruling? 
What  was  the  percentage  increase  in  program  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  the  wheat  program?  We  have  those  figures,  I  think. 
Roughly,  44  percent  of  the  farmers  participated  representing  about 
85  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  am  interested  in  knowing  to  what  extent  there  was  an 
increase  in  program  wheat  because  of  the  Secretary's  acreage  allotment 
increase  order  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  just  do  not  know,  Mr.  Foley.  We  will  be  happy  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Foley.  Do  you  know  how  many  bushels  were  produced  outside 
of  the  program  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  using  the  average  figure,  if  85  percent  of  the  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  is  in  the  program,  then  you  would  multiply  the  average 
yield  times  the  15  percent  of  the  acreage  or  15  percent  of  about  69 
million  acres,  and  you  would  come  pretty  close  to  it.  I  am  not  too  quick 
in  my  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Foley.  Perhaps  you  could  supply  the  differences  between  the 
last  2  years  and  the  increase  of  compliance  wheat  and  the  increase  of 
noncompliance  wheat  compared  to  the  total  crop  yield  in  both  years. 
You  could  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes;  we  will  furnish  the  acreage  table. 

(The  information  follows:) 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM  (FINAL  SIGNUP  REPORTS) 


Total 

wheat 

farms 

Farms 
signed  up 

Percent 
of  farms 
signed  up 

Total 

allotments 

Allotment 
on  farms 
signed  up 

Percent  of 
allotment  on 
signed  farms 

1964 _ 

_  1,729,864 

611,728 

35.4 

53, 232, 003 

40,682,419 

76.  f 

1965... . . 

. .  1,715,731 

889,778 

51.9 

53,263,241 

'  44,785,271 

84. 1 

1966 _ 

. .  1,671,518 

827,662 

49.5 

i  51,500,000 

42,364.053 

82.3 

1967 _ 

. .  1,703,511 

822, 104 

48.3 

68, 139,206 

57, 407, 700 

84.3 

1  Revised  in  following  year's  report. 


Mr.  Foley.  Do  you  feel  that  the  increase  by  the  Secretary  had  any 
effect  on  reducing  the  wheat  prices  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Foley.  You  have  said  in  fact  that  this  was  the  principal  reason 
for  the  decline  in  prices. 

Mr.  Lynn.  This  is  one  of  the  real  reasons,  yes,  sir,  coupled  with  that 
in  the  slowdown  with  regard  to  shipments  under  Public  Law  480  which 
we  objected  to,  but  I  think  that  the.  30-percent  increase  without  the 
demand  for  the  wheat  was  the  principal  factor  in  reducing  the  wheat 
prices. 

Mr.  Foley.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  wheat  stocks  you  feel  has  had 
a  depressing  relation  on  prices  and  does  if  not  geared  to  the  su pi  fl  y- 
demand  needs  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  this  is  right. 

Mr.  I  oley.  I  have  not  heard  you  criticize  anvone  for  the  increase  of 
noncompliance  wheat  that  occurred  last  year.  Do  you  think  that  was  a 
factor  in  reducing  the  wheat  prices  ? 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  I  say  that  we  just  do  not  have  those  facts  before 
us.  It  would  not  be  very  big,  Mr.  Foley,  but  if  it  were  a  factor,  we  would 
be  willing  to  take  your  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Foley.  What  do  you  propose  to  substitute  for  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  ? 

I  am  a  little  bit  confused  by  your  coming  in  and  saying  that  the 
Secretary  erred  in  increasing  the  acreage  allotments,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  just  do  away  with  them  all. 

Do  you  not  think  that  might  result  in  an  increase  in  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  any  more  wheat  planted 
in  the  fall  of  1966  or  the  spring  of  1967  without  any  acreage  allotments 
than  we  had  under  the  acreage  allotment  program  where  there  was  an 
inducement  to  plant;  where  we  had  the  full  effect  of  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment's  statements  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  need  for  this  wheat.  I 
think  that  this  induced  farmers  to  put  out  roughly  26  percent  of  the 
30-percent  increase  authorized. 

Mr.  Foley.  Let  me  just  ask  you  this  question  :  If  we  were  to  do  away 
with  the  wheat  program — every  aspect  of  it — and  next  year  we  had  a 
crop  of  1.5  billion  bushels,  do  you  think  that  the  next  year  it  would  be 
smaller  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  larger. 

Mr.  F  oley.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  runaway  production,  as  you 
imply  it  would  be. 

Mr.  F  oley.  That  is  not  a  runaway,  do  you  think  it  would  be  smaller? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  larger.  It  might  be  about 
the  same  as  this  last  year — a  record  crop.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
this.  I  think  that  the  farmers — — 

Mr.  F  oley.  We  have  a  way  of  knowing  this,  when  the  Secretary 
relaxes  the  acreage  allotments,  and  you  propose  to  relax  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Lynn.  You  see,  when  we  relax  it,  we  have  all  of  these  other 
built-in  mechanisms  removed  such  as  payments  and  prospects  for  ex¬ 
ports  that  he  indicated  to  the  producers  wherein  to  induce  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  increase  their  acreages. 

Mr.  F  oley.  I  just  want  to  get  this  clear:  Your  assertions  in  your 
testimony  are  that  you  have  no  way  of  knowing  but  your  assertion  is 
that  if  all  of  the  farm  programs  and  acreage  allotments  were  elimi¬ 
nated,  there  would  be  no  increase  of  any  substantial  size  in  pro¬ 
duction? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  what  we  say  and  that  is  not  what  our 
policy  is.  We  were  talking  strictly  about  wheat. 

Mr.  Foley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynn.  But  you  said  all  farm  programs. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  mean  all  wheat  programs. 

Mr.  Lynn.  OK. 

Mr.  Foley.  Just  take  the  wheat  programs.  You  take  away  all  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  involvements  in  these  programs  and  you 
do  not  have  any  wheat  programs,  domestically  or  price  support  or  loan 
rates  or  any  certificate  change  and  no  acreage  allotments — you  say 
that  you  would  not  have  any  way,  but  you  are  confident  that  it  would 
not  result  in  increased  production  ? 

3 — 6S 
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Mr.  Lynn.  The  program  that  we  will  be  recommending  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  such  a  program.  It  does  still  have  Government  involved 
in  it.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  program  that  we  will 
recommend  to  this  committee,  must  estimate  the  market  price.  We  are 
changing  the  role  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  from  a  stor¬ 
age,  handling,  and  seller  of  commodities  to  an  insured  loan  agency. 

Air.  Foley.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  position  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  that  some  Government  involvement  is  necessary  to  stabilize 
the  wheat  commodity  market  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  have  admitted  several  times  this  morning  that  we 
believe  that  there  has  to  be  a  transition  from  where  we  are. 

Air.  Foley.  You  have  always  taken  the  position  that  some  kind  of 
farm  program  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  The  mistaken  notion  that  a  lot  of  people  have — 
and  I  am  not  implying  that  this  is  true  in  your  case — is  when  we 
think  of  a  farm  program  as  simply  a  price  support  program.  The 
action  you  gentlemen  took  here  with  regard  to  extending  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  agriculture  was  more  important  than  anything 
you  will  do  this  year  if  we  succeed  in  avoiding  that  added  cost  to 
farmers  and  this  is  the  kind  of  program  we  think  of,  the  price  support 
program  is  just  a  part  of  that  program.  I  am  not  stating  you  think 
that. 

Air.  Foley.  I  am  trying  to  understand  your  position.  You  are  not 
saying  that  you  want  to  get  out  of  agriculture,  that  is,  that  you  want 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  agriculture.  You  just  want  to  have  a 
different  kind  of  program. 

Air.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir.  The  biggest  problem  is  what  is  the  proper  role 
of  the  Government  in  agriculture,  and  this  is  what  the  debate  is  all 
about ;  and  this  is  where  we  want  to  be  helpful  to  the  committee. 

Air.  Ioley.  Are  you  going  to  have  acreage  limitations? 

Air.  Lynn.  None  at  all.  Maybe  this  is  true  in  some  part  of  your 
district,  but  I  do  not  think — 

Mr.  Foley.  I  mean,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not  goino- 
to  have  that  ? 

Air.  Lynn.  We  have  had  no  restrictions  on  that,  except  the  market 
portion  and  the  absence  of  inducement  payments  in  order  to 
encourage - 

Air.  Foley.  You  are  going  back  to  depending  on  the  market  quotas? 

Air.  Lynn.  We  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Foley.  If  we  had  2  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  would  the  price 
be  higher  or  lower  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Lower. 

Air.  Foley.  How  about  2.5  billion  bushels  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Still  lower. 

Mi.  Foley.  Are  you  going  to  assure  us  that  without  allotments,  we 
will  not  have  that  happen? 

Air.  Lynn.  This  is  your  statement ;  it  is  not  ours. 

Air.  Foley.  I  am  just  asking  you. 

The  Chairman,  is  that  all  ?  ' 

Air.  Foley.  I  hat  is  all,  I  think,  I  can  ask  now,  with  the  House  in 
session,  that  time  will  permit. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Lynn. 

We  appreciate  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  insert  in  the  record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dated  March  18, 
1968. 


(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  18,  1068. 


Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  of  April  20,  1967,  for  a 
report  on  H.R.  8307,  a  bill  “To  repeal  the  authority  for  the  current  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs  and  to  authorize  programs  that  will  permit  the  market  sys¬ 
tem  to  work  more  effectively  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

H.R.  8307  would  (1)  repeal  all  authority  for  acreage  allotments,  marketing 
quotas,  marketing  certificates,  diversion  payments,  and  price  support  on  wheat, 
and  base  acreages,  diversion  payments  and  support  on  feed  grains;  (2)  provide 
that  current  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventory,  along  with  those  coming  into  CCC  inventory  from  the  1967  crops, 
shall  not  he  disposed  of  (unless  equal  quantities  are  purchased)  at  less  than  the 
higher  of  (a)  125  per  centum  of  the  1967  loan  rate  for  such  commodity,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges;  (b)  85  per  centum  of  parity  for  such  commodity; 
or  (c)  the  market  price  for  such  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale;  and  (3)  repeal 
CCC’s  authority  to  make  non-recourse  loans  on  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
and  substitute^  therefor,  a  program  authorizing  insurance  of  recourse  loans 
through  private  financial  institutions. 

The  Department  does  not  favor  this  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  which  would  permit 
farmers  to  lose  the  income  gains  they  have  achieved  under  current  programs  at 
a  time  when  they  are  already  struggling  to  meet  the  rising  costs  and  radical 
changes  in  the  farm  situation. 

Recent  studies  made  by  the  Department,  after  consultation  with  prominent 
university  economists,  concluded  that  the  elimination  of  all  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  would  result  in  a  decline  of  net  farm  income  by  about  one-third  from  1966 
levels  By  1970,  corn  would  sell  at  around  70  cents  a  bushel,  soybeans  at  $1.90  to 
$2.00  a  bushel,  wheat  at  $1.00  to  $1.10  with  no  certificates.  Cotton  would  sell  at 
18  to  20  cents  a  pound,  with  no  payments  to  farmers.  Livestock  prices,  although 
not  supported  directly,  would  fall  an  estimated  9.2  percent. 

In  general,  a  10  percent  drop  in  feed  prices  leads  to  a  1%  percent  increase  in 
total  livestock  production — which  in  turn  results  in  a  5  to  6  percent  drop  m 

livestock  prices.  _  ,  ,  . 

Although  H.R.  8307  would  terminate  only  the  current  programs  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  these  commodities,  with  associated  livestock  enterprises  utilizing  the 
feed  grains,  account  for  three-fourths  of  farm  income — the  legislation  would  bring 
into  jeopardy  other  production  adjustments  and  income  stabilization  programs 
(cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  soybeans,  etc.). 

The  elimination  of  acreage  adjustments  on  feed  grains  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  on  wheat,  in  view  of  our  capacity  to  overproduce,  could  only  lead  to  a  re¬ 
building  of  surpluses  and  the  decline  in  farm  prices  mentioned  above.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  hill  would  he  disastrous  to  farmers  and  detrimental  to  the  nation  s 
economy — both  in  the  short-term  and  on  a  long-term  basis — since  farmers  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  adjust  their  acreages  on  a  voluntary  basis  as  necessary  to 

avoid  surpluses  and  maintain  stable  prices.  .  ..  . .  .  .  ,  . 

The  insured  loan  feature  recommended  in  H.R.  8307  is  highly  inadequate  in 
supporting  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices.  Such  loans,  made  by  private  financial 
institutions  and  insured  by  the  CCC,  would  be  “recourse”  loans  recoverable  by 

legal  action  even  if  it  meant  bankruptcy  to  a  farmer.  .  .  , 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  loans  would  represent  any  significant  addition  to 
usual  sources  and  terms  for  commercial  credit.  Such  a  loan  could  not  exceed  JO 
percent  of  the  estimated  season  average  market  price,  which  would,  m  all 
probability,  be  far  below  the  price  support  levels  now  in  effect.  CCC  liability 
would  be  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  loss  on  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  which 
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the  bank  has  granted  and  the  amount  of  loss  a  bank  can  claim  on  any  one 
loan  to  90  percent  of  such  loss. 

Over  the  past  year  the  Department  has  held  a  large  number  of  meetings  with 
farmers  and  their  leaders  to  obtain  their  views  with  respect  to  farm  programs. 
From  these  meetings  there  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  that  the  current 
programs  should  be  continued  and  strengthened — not  dropped.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  would  be  quite  the  opposite  of  achieving  what  most  farm  leaders  desire 
in  the  way  of  basic  farm  price  support  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

The  Chairman.  We  stand  in  recess. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :05  p.m.,  the  committee  arose.) 


EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


MONDAY,  APRIL  22,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashing  ton,  D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10 :10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Present  :  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  Abernethy,  Dow,  Bel¬ 
cher,  Goodling,  Miller,  Burke,  Mayne,  Zwach,  Price,  and  Myers. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  William  C.  Black, 
general  counsel;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel;  L.  T.  Easley, 
staff  consultant;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  met  this  morning  to  further  consider  the  general  farm  legis¬ 
lation,  whether  it  is  reflected  in  a  bill  before  us  or  whether  it  is  not 
before  us.  We  should  like  to  know  what  should  be  done.  We  have 
scheduled  this  morning  several  of  the  farm  commodity  groups;  and 
Mr.  Harry  L.  Graham,  the  legislative  representative  of  the  National 
Grange,  who  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  will  be  our 
first  witness. 

Mr.  Graham  is  here  with  Mr.  Herschel  Newsom,  the  master  of  the 
National  Grange.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 

I  think  he  wants  to  make  a  few  comments  in  connection  with  what 
he  has  recently  seen  and  participated  in,  before  we  start  with  Mr. 
Graham’s  statement. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Newsom. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERSCHEL  NEWSOM,  MASTER,  NATIONAL 

GRANGE 

Mr.  Newsom.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

Let  me  reassure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
much  time,  because  about  a  month  ago  you  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  visit  with  the  committee  for  some  time  when  Mr.  Gathings  was  in 
the  chair.  I  only  want  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  to  you 
what  you  and  1  observed  both  from  our  friends  in  Japan  and  in  the 
Republic  of  China  on  our  recent  trade  mission  trip. 

It  has  become  crystal  clear  that  this  rapidly  expanding  market  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  that  we  know  about — and  which  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  interpret  very  definitely  on  our  recent  trade 
mission  trip — depends  upon  two  factors  that  dictate  my  wanting  to 

(Si) 
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reinforce  Harry  L.  Graham’s  statement,  if  I  can,  to  the  effect  that  that 
business  in  the  international  trade  of  agricultural  commodities  now 
requires  two  fundamental  things  that  we  cannot  overemphasize. 

One  of  them  is  dependability  and  stability  of  supply. 

And  the  other  one  is  a  reasonable  stability  for  the  long-term  pull 
of  the  price  level. 

In  visiting  with  the  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  Tokyo  as  well  as  in  Taiwan,  we  heard  these  fundamental  dual 
facts  made  clear  time  after  time.  And  when  one  of  our  good  friends 
of  the  Feed  Grains  Council  attempted  to  talk  to  our  Japanese  friends 
as  to  why  they  did  not  engage  in  futures  buying  now  to  take  advantage 
of  some  low  futures  prices,  the  answer  was  very  significant,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  and  it  had  to  do  with  the  fact  that : 

In  your  own  country,  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  type  of 
farm  legislation  under  which  you  have  been  operating  may  be  permitted  to  expire ; 
and,  if  it  is  permitted  to  expire,  then  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  level  is  such 
that  we  might  lie  in  serious  error  if  we  made  commitments  now  to  buy  on  terms 
of  the  existing  futures  market. 

From  the  business  people  who  are  providing  a  rapidly  growing 
market — a  market  which  has  now  reached  approximately  $1  billion 
for  our  exports — this  is  a  very  significant  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  All 
I  want  to  say,  therefore,  is  that  in  lieu  of  what  some  of  our  friends 
have  indicated  as  “reserving  for  the  next  Congress  the  right  to  decide” 
what  to  do  with  this  farm  legislation,  I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I 
said  to  you  a  month  ago,  “Let  us  remove  the  uncertainty  about  the 
present  legislation  expiring,  reserving — as  we  could  not  help  but  do — 
the  right  for  the  next  Congress  to  make  any  changes  in  the  legislation.” 

So,  our  plea,  therefore,  this  morning,  is  that  we  remove  the  termina¬ 
tion  date  on  the  act  of  1965  and  permit  it  to  run  on  and  on  until  the 
new  committee  of  this  House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  had  ample  time,  through  hearings,  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  any  amendments  that  need  to  be  made,  without  the  threat 
of  a  termination  date  staring  that  committee  in  the  face  and  forcing 
the  issue  much  more  rapidly  than  I  think  might  be  wise  to  do. 

This  is  my  plea,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  business  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commerce  now  throughout  the  world  requires  forward  plan¬ 
ning.  And  it  requires  that  we  eliminate  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  all  of  our  domestic  legislation  is  going  to  be  permitted  to  expire 
which,  in  terms  of  these  professional  traders — and  they  are  business 
people — -would  just  indicate  that  we  might  be  confronting  almost  chaos 
in  the  world  of  agricultural  commodity  markets. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  coworker,  Harry 
L.  Graham,  who  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this  subject.  I  will  say 
there  have  been  some  erroneous  statements  made  which,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  are  misleading.  Mr.  Graham  is  prepared  to  give  you  the  Grange’s 
point  of  view  and  to  refute  some  of  the  statements  that  need  the 
refutation  that  Harry  is  prepared  to  give. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Newsom.  We  appreciate  your 
statement.  I  think  you  have  pointed  to  something  that  is  of  tremendous 
importance ;  that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  sell  to  these  people,  you  have 
to  be  able  to  give  them  some  assurance  as  to  the  continuation  of  these 
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supplies;  and  that  means  that  you  should  give  them  some  assurance 
of  the  stability  of  the  existing  programs.  I  think  that  we  can.  That 
question  about  the  stability  of  American  supplies,  and  the  question  on 
the  minds  of  these  foreigners  as  to  the  United  States  turning  to  pro¬ 
tectionism — those  are  two  of  the  gravest  obstacles  that  we  found  in 
Japan  and  in  China.  I  do  think  that  both  of  those  are  serious  stumbling 
blocks. 

Are  there  some  questions  of  Mr.  Newsom  ? 

Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Newsom,  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  on  the 
wheat  processor's  certificate.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  would  prefer  that  we  be  more 
realistic  in  the  marketplace  than  we  have  been  able  to  be,  but  this 
processor’s  certificate  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  thoroughly  justified  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  immediate  future.  I  would  say  to  you  frankly  that  we  are 
in  the  situation,  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  where  we  are  seeing  that  the  agriculture  of  the  world  is 
much  more  interdependent  and  mutually  dependent  on  every  other 
segment  of  the  American  economy  than  it  has  even  been  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  or  of  the  world.  But  every  developed  country 
of  the  world  throughout  its  history  has  exploited  agriculture  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growth.  Our  country  is  no  exception.  This  has  been  true  here. 

Now,  we  are  in  a  situation  where  one  man’s  price  becomes  another 
man’s  cost,  either  the  cost  of  living  or  the  cost  of  production.  This 
is  true  of  the  American  farmer.  This  is  why  even  though  we  have  made 
some  improvement  in  agricultural  price  structures  down  through  the 
years,  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  cost  increases.  We  have 
to  run  like  to  dickens  to  try  to  stand  still.  You  know  the  story,  Mr. 
Congressman.  You  know  it  well.  But  we  do  not  have  the  political 
power  to  get  a  direct  price  that  will  preserve  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  American  farmer,  without  some  gimmick  of  this  kind. 

I  resisted  this  processor-certificate  idea — the  second  one,  at  least — 
but  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  thoroughly  convinced 
me  that  this  was  the  only  mechanism  available  to  us  under  the  existing 
circumstances  to  try  to  get  a  reasonable  price  level  on  wheat.  And  we 
accepted  it  politically.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goodling.  One  further  question.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  farmer 
benefiting  from  the  certificates? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Yes,  indeed.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  Goodling.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  make  a  comment  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  that  in  order  to  try  to  move  this  thing 
along  to  complete  any  questioning  of  Mr.  Newsom  first,  and  then  we 
will  take  up  with  Mr.  Graham,  because  we  are  not  going  to  get  through 
with  our  witness  list  this  morning  unless  Ave  do  that. 

Does  anybody  else  want  to  ask  any  questions  of  Mr.  NeAVSom  ? 

Mr.  Zwach  ? 

Mr.  Zavach.  I  think  I  heard  you  say  that  you  wanted  the  present 
farm  program  made  permanent.  I  presume  that  your  statement  or  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Graham  will  make  will  haAre  in  it  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  improvements  so  that  parity  could  move  up  from  74 
percent,  so  that  farmers  would  have  something  more  than  just  the 
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present  program.  I  would  presume  that  there  will  be  suggestions  for 
improvements. 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  am  not  sure  how  many  of  the  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  existing  program  you  will  find  in  Mr.  Graham's 
testimony,  Mr.  Congressman,  this  morning.  I  prefer  to  concentrate 
now  on  eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  expiration  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  reverting  to  legislation  that  is  30  years  obsolete  while  we 
are  talking  about  improvements.  Just  remove  the  termination  date  on 
the  existing  program  and  we  will  dedicate  the  best  efforts  of  which  we 
aie  capable  to  working  with  you  or  with  your  successor  committee. 

In  talking  about  these  improvements,  the  major  factor,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man— and  I  must  not  take  time  to  repeat  what  I  said  before— but  the 
major  factor  which  has  in  the  last  2  years  interfered  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  supply-management  program  is  that  we  confuse  the  addi¬ 
tional  production  that  we  thought  we  had  to  call  upon  farmers  to  make 
for  international  purposes,  for  the  war  on  hunger,  to  meet  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  blowup  in  the  Near  East,  when  we  were  talking  about 
increasing  production.  But  we  made  no  arrangements  to  insulate  that 
increased  production  from  the  supply-management  of  production  for 
available  dollar  market.  We  are  not  talking  to  the  committee  too  much 
about  that  particular  factor  this  morning.  We  will  talk  with  you  about 

it,  Mr.  Chairman,  any  time  that  you  want  to  open  up  tlie  subject 
matter.  J 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  the  major  culprit  in  our  existing 
situation.  To  permit  production  for  the  noncommercial  market  to 
commingle  with  that  for  the  commercial  market  tends  to  destroy  price. 
\\  e  do  not  ask  any  other  segment  of  the  American  economy  to  suffer 
that  kind  of  consequence. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  is  specifically  the  point.  The  Grange  does  have 
oilier  plans  whereby  they  expect  to  increase  farm  production* 

Mr.  Newsom.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Zwach.  To  make  the  program  better? 

Mr.  Newsom.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

file  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  of  Mr.  Newsom? 

It  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Newsom:  and  we  will 
now  hear  from  Mr.  Graham. 


STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  GRAHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
^iry  n  txrah‘?nb  legislative  representative  of  the  National  Grange, 
ine  Grange  is  privileged  to  again  come  before  this  distinguished 
committee  which  has  m  the  past  heard  with  compassion  the  pleas  of 
ot  farmers  for  a  more  adequate  return  for  their  products  in  the 
marketplace  and  for  a  more  equitable  income  as  compared  to  the  rest 
of  our  economy.  As  you  have  worked  your  will  with  your  considered 
judgment  in  the  years  since  I  have  been  coming  before  you,  the  answers 
'JM',, ?»“  <*•«  P^ded  lor  the  problems  of  Ameriea’deserve  om- 
wrlllid  i  1,  t  l^1\ks’  ratlier  than  the  carping  criticism  of  those  who 
i  cl  destroy  existing  agricultural  programs  in  order  to  provide  the 
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fertile  ground  of  economic  chaos  for  the  building  of  a  private  organi¬ 
zation  to  which  all  men  in  America  should  become  obligated  without 
any  recourse  to  the  Congress  or  to  law. 

The  1965  Farm  Act  is  one  of  the  landmark  pieces  of  agricultural 
legislation  and  one  in  which  the  Grange  takes  great  pride  in  terms 
of  our  legislative  accomplishments  of  100  years.  This  legislation  was 
even  more  significant  than  that  bringing  rural  free  delivery  and  many 
other  services  to  rural  America.  It  ranks  with  the  great  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation,  such  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act — the  initial  legislative  action  toward  bringing  our  rampant 
and  uncontrolled  economy  under  law.  As  significant  as  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  was,  the  1965  act  was  more  important  because  it  has  meant  im¬ 
proved  income  without  which  the  Farm  Credit  Act  is  meaningless. 

The  1965  farm  bill  corrected  certain  contradictions  and  self-defeat¬ 
ing;  principles  built  into  the  1937  act.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  war 
which  affected  American  agricultural  prices  from  1939  to  1952,  the 
weaknesses  of  the  1937  act  would  have  unveiled  themselves  sooner  than 
they  did.  They  were  completely  and  positively  exposed  in  the  disas¬ 
trous  decline  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income  from  December  of  1952 
through  1957-58.  This  decline  in  income  in  rural  America  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  1957  recession. 

Despite  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  Federal  money  to  under¬ 
write  price  supports,  the  results  were  negative  in  terms  of  farm  in¬ 
come.  At  the  same  time,  our  foreign  exports  were  declining  to  a  level 
of  $2.5  billion  the  equivalent  of  our  net  earnings  in  dollars  last  year 
from  agricultural  exports  alone. 

Although  farm  income,  both  gross  and  net,  reached  a  new  high  in 
1966,  the  events  in  1967  were  such  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  inequality  in  farm  income,  and  the  returns 
which  the  farmer  receives  for  his  investment  of  time,  labor,  managerial 
skill,  capital  and  risk,  are  far  out  of  proportion  to  that  which  is  real¬ 
ized  in  the  rest  of  our  economy.  Without  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965, 
the  situation  would  have  been  even  worse. 

The  act  of  1965  did  not  correct  this  basic  problem  facing  agricul¬ 
ture.  This  inequality  is  built  into  the  system  by  the  legislation  which 
has  been  designed  to  improve  the  income  of  business  and  the  wages  of 
labor.  The  cost  of  the  products  which  farmers  buy  has  little  relation 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  since  the  supply  management  of 
labor  and  the  production  controls  of  industry  effectively  counteract 
the  so-called  automatic  stabilizers  which  are  a  part  of  the  “supply  and 
demand”  theory  of  economic  distribution. 

Under  the  act  of  1965,  the  prices  of  three  crops  were  tied  to  parity. 
They  are  wool,  cotton,  and  the  portion  of  the  wheat  which  is  sold  for 
domestic  food  purposes.  This  was  only  a  tentative  beginning  which 
should  be  made  permanent  and  expanded. 

THE  GENERAL  ECONOMY 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  pointed  out  some  very  substan¬ 
tial  and  spectacular  gains  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Nation  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  7  years.  These  show  up  in  almost  all  areas  with  the  highest 
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number  of  employed  people  at  the  highest  average  earnings  on  rec¬ 
ord.  The  report  showed  an  unemployment  rate  of  3.8  percent,  a  rate 
that  has  not  been  lower  except  twice  in  169  months.  With  total  em¬ 
ployee  compensation  up  $33  billion  and  total  consumer  income 
after  taxes  up  $35.5  billion,  combined  with  an  alltime  high  in  indus¬ 
trial  production  with  a  yearly  rate  of  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  of  4.5  percent,  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  longest  period  of 
uninterrupted  growth  in  our  history. 

On  the  industrial  side,  we  see  undistributed  profits  in  the  nonfarm 
corporate  businesses  of  $20.5  billion  and  net  working  capital  of  $196.3 
billion.  This  is  after  bond  yields  have  increased  for  the  Aaa  bonds 
by  38  cents  and  for  the  Bbb  bonds  by  60  cents  during  the  last  year 
with  total  liquid  assets  up  $47.1  billion. 

These  are  solid  economic  accomplishments,  brought  about  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  administration  to  “rely  primarily  on  the  ‘automatic 
stabilizers’  built  into  our  system  or  to  wait  for  a  recession  or  serious  in¬ 
flation  to  occur  before  measures  are  taken.”  However,  all  of  these  gains 
have  not  been  without  some  losses,  and  there  are  some  danger  signals 
which  have  been  hoisted  into  the  air  and  possible  gale  warnings  are 
ahead  of  us.  One  of  these  is  the  relaxing  of  the  wage-price  guidelines 
which  were  solidly  based  on  increases  in  productivity.  While  average 
earnings  of  factory  workers  were  increasing  by  $4.80  per  week,  the 
automotive-industrial  production  index  was  down  13.7  percent  and  the 
machinery  index  was  down  0.4  percent. 

These  figures,  connected  with  the  ones  previously  given  concerning 
bond  yields,  indicate  that  both  industry  and  labor  are  engaged  in  profit 
taking  actually  beyond  their  real  earnings  in  terms  of  production,  and 
that  these  increased  profits  and  wages  are  being  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices — the  underlying  cause  of  the  present 
inflationary  pressure. 

THE  FARM  SECTOR 

This  is  particularly  pertinent  to  the  problems  which  beset  American 
farmers  trying  to  retain  some  semblance  of  equity  with  the  rest  of  our 
economy  when  the  economy  is  expanding  at  a  relatively  rapid  rate.  In 
this  regard,  last  year's  accomplishments  were  not  spectacular.  The 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  their  production  inputs  increased 
from  114  to  117  last  year.  Only  feed  and  fertilizer  held  steady,  and  feed 
holding  steady  was  the  result  of  steady  to  downward  prices  on  feed  at 
the  farm  level.  The  higher  nonfarm  wTages  and  profits  were  reflected 
in  the  index  for  the  cost  of  motor  vehicles,  a  major  item  on  every  farm, 
increasing  from  117  to  122,  up  5  points.  Machinery,  the  major  item 
necessary  in  a  technologically  advancing  agriculture,  was  up  from  124 
to  130,  or  6  points. 

The  interest  index  went  up  from  232  to  259  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
terest  paid  per  acre  of  farm.  Taxes  were  up  to  178  from  the  previous 
level  of  166.  Wage  rates  rose  from  135  to  146,  all  based  on  a  1958  figure 
of  100.  _ 

The  increase  in  the  index  of  assets  of  11.7  was  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  real  estate  of  9.5.  This  is  a  classical  pattern  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  hedging  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  inflation.  Another  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing  is  that  in  the  consumer  indexes,  durables  were 
up  1.6  and  nondurables  3.4,  and  the  services  up  6.1. 
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With  the  increased  interdependence  of  farmers  on  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  the  increase  in  the  services  as  well  as  in  automobiles  and 
machinery  were  a  prime  reason  for  the  decline  in  net  earnings.  Al¬ 
though  no  breakdown  is  given  for  the  increased  costs  of  medical  serv¬ 
ices  in  rural  areas,  for  city  wages  and  clerical  workers,  medical  services 
were  up  11.7  points  in  the  index.  For  the  rural  people,  this  simply 
means  that  the  medical  service  is  not  available  in  many  rural  areas. 

In  terms  of  the  relationship  of  the  farm  dollar  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  only  the  dairy  industry  showed  an  improvement  in  their 
parity  ratio  last  year,  it  being  up  from  114  to  119.  Poultry  and  eggs 
were  down  from  102  to  84,  food  grains  down  from  87  to  84,  feed  down 
from  112  to  108,  while  tobacco  was  up  to  114 — its  highest  level.  The 
result  was  that  cash  receipts  were  down  17  points  and  net  farm  income 
was  down  $283  million  for  the  farmers  while  the  output  was  up  from 
113  to  117,  with  output  per  man-hour  up  6  points  to  167.  The  most 
dramatic  increase  in  output,  explaining  some  of  the  drop  in  prices, 
was  the  22-point  increase  in  the  output  per  man-hour  for  crops  and  the 
6-point  increase  in  output  of  livestock.  This  also  helps  to  explain  the 
decline  in  farm  population  of  595,000  people  last  year,  down  to  11 
million. 

Thus,  we  see  the  familiar  pattern  of  lower  farm  population,  in¬ 
creased  inputs  into  machinery  to  replace  hand  labor,  followed  by 
migration  into  the  cities,  with  many  of  these  people  having  no  salable 
skills  and  contributing  to  the  unrest  of  our  cities. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  dramatic  increase  in  exports,  with  a  total 
net  increase  of  $4,126  million  in  exports,  of  which  agriculture  appar¬ 
ently  contributed  more  than  $2.5  billion,  the  picture  would  have  been 
even  worse.  This  not  only  prevented  a  further  decline  in  agricultural 
prices,  but  it  made  a  major  contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
The  administration,  especially  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
deserves  a  big  vote  of  appreciation  for  its  export  program. 

We  hope  that  the  statement  previously  referred  to,  that  Federal 
economic  policy  no  longer  relies  primarily  on  the  “automatic  stabi¬ 
lizers”  built  into  our  system  or  waits  for  a  recession  or  serious  inflation 
to  occur  before  measures  are  taken,  includes  agriculture  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Indeed,  as  we  look  at  the  action  taken  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  this  year  to  shore  up  farm  prices — 32  separate 
actions  in  all — we  are  confident  that  the  previous  policy  has  been  re¬ 
versed  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  this  change.  To  leave  agriculture 
subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  market  and  the  inelasticity  of  the  demand 
for  food  over  against  a  number  of  variables  in  production  from 
weather  to  price,  and  to  impose  over  it  a  controlled  economy  in  the 
field  of  wages  and  profits  and  Government  policy,  is  to  sentence  agri¬ 
culture  to  bankruptcy  and  then  see  the  decline  in  the  major  market  for 
American  industrial  products  due  to  the  decline  in  purchasing  power 
seriously  and  adversely  affect  our  total  economic  structure. 

The  reason  for  this  long  dissertation  on  the  relationship  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  to  show  that  the  parity  price  index 
is  not  of  necessity  related  to  the  decline  in  farm  prices  and  that  there 
are  many  other  factors  over  which  agriculture  and  the  farm  program 
have  no  control  which  have  affected  this  parity  level.  Some  of  them 
are  in  the  control  of  the  Congress  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Congress 
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and  administration  to  exercise  more  statesmanship  in  terms  of  fiscal 
policy  has  been  a  contributing  cause  to  the  increase  in  the  inflationary 
spiral. 

Serious  consideration  and  prompt  action  must  be  given  to  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  other  segments  of  our  economy  before  there  can  be  any 
improvement  in  the  position  agriculture  faces  today.  Our  support  of 
the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  the  abandonment  of  a  field  in  which  we  have  equal  interest  since  the 
level  of  farm  costs  is  directly  related  to  net  farm  income  in  a  way 
which  is  at  the  present  time  even  more  critical  than  farm  income  it¬ 
self.  It  is  also  our  way  of  saying  that  if  there  must  be  cuts  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  budget  in  addition  to  those  already  recommended  by  the  executive 
department  these  cuts  should  not  be  made  at  the  expense  of  farm 
income. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inconsistent  for  people  to  be  com¬ 
plaining  about  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  farm  program  in  terms 
of  farm  income  and  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  $3  billion  of 
farm  income  be  dropped  by  eliminating  the  wheat  and  feed  grains 
programs. 

A  BIPARTISAN  BILL 

As  prime  sponsors  of  this  legislation,  we  were  greatly  pleased  and 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  on  a  percentage  basis  the  Repub¬ 
licans  favored  the  passage  of  the  legislation  equally  with  the  Demo¬ 
crats  in  both  Houses.  It  was  also  gratifying  to  us  to  note  that  this 
support  came  from  all  segments  of  both  parties  and  was  particularly 
dramatic  in  the  support  the  bill  received  in  the  Senate  when  it  received 
the  affirmative  votes  of  the  long-time  more  liberal  members  of  that 
body  in  the  minority  party  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  more 
conservative  of  the  members. 

This  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  farm  segment  of  our  economy  is  no 
longer  a  major  political  force,  although  It  does  have  the  ability  in  a 
number  of  instances  where  there  are  close  elections  to  swing  the  vote 
in  congressional  elections,  and  in  some  instances  even  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election.  However,  it  is  no  longer  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  a  dominant  political  force  and  therefore  should  not  be  made  a 
political  football  to  be  punted  from  goalpost  to  goalpost  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  players  and  for  the  excitement  of  the  populace. 

•  6 1TTould  P°^n^  °ut  that  the  American  farmer  has  shown  con¬ 
siderably  more  sophistication  in  recent  years  and  he  is  no  longer  tied 
to  any  one  party,  as  the  vote  in  the  Midwest  which  swung  from  one 
party  to  the  other  in  1960,  1962,  1964,  and  1966  indicated,  espe¬ 
cially  m  the  congressional  elections. 

Although  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  has  not  accomplished  all  we 
hoped  for,  it  did  certainly  improve  on  the  very  tragic  situation  we 
laced  less  than  a  decade  ago.  The  net  income  per  farm  dropped  from 

fniog  1  °if  ?2’946  in  1951  to  a  1qw  of  $2,463  in  1955,  went  up  to  $3,189  in 
1958  and  dropped  again  to  $2,795  in  1959.  This  was  a  loss  of  $150  per 
.rm  during  the  period  when  costs  of  production  expenses  had 
increased  from  $22.3  billion  per  year  to  $26.1  billion  per  year — 
accounting  for  the  decline  in  the  parity  ratio  from  107  in  195i  to  80 
m  1960.  When  the  wartime  and  other  subsidies  were  included,  the 
ratio  dropped  from  108  to  81  during  the  same  period. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  19  65 

“We  came  not  to  bury  the  farm  program  but  to  praise  it.”  We  came 
to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  wrought  and  to  try  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  have  wrought  well.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  not 
perfect  legislation,  if  indeed  there  has  ever  been  perfect  legislation. 
But,  it  was  solid  and  sound  and  productive  legislation  which  can  be 
perfected  if  the  Congress  will  take  the  time  and  expend  the  effort  to 
do  so  just  as  Avas  done  in  1965  and  in  previous  years.  Let  me  list  the 
accomplishments  of  this  legislation. 

First,  it  halted  and  reversed  the  downward  trend  in  farm  prices 
and  farm  income  for  those  commodities  which  are  under  support 
programs.  It  used  Government  money  as  a  part  of  the  income,  but  it 
was  money  which  had  been  well  earned  by  the  American  farmers  who 
have  contributed,  not  only  to  the  stability  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
terms  of  a  practically  static  wholesale  price  index  for  farm  products, 
thereby  saving  consumers  millions  of  dollars  in  extra  food  costs,  but 
it  also  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  of  any  segment  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  solution  of  the  extremely  critical  problem  of  foreign 
exchange  and  balance  of  payments. 

For  the  last  2  years,  agriculture  has  earned  twice  as  much  in  terms 
of  net  cash  or  gold  earnings  as  that  earned  by  any  other  American 
industry,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  also,  as  a  Nation,  the  largest 
importer  of  agricultural  products  in  the  world,  most  of  them  being 
complementary  in  nature.  American  agricultural  net  earnings  have 
been  about  $2.5  billion  annually  and  the  aircraft  industry,  our  largest 
industrial  exporter,  earned  less  than  half  of  that.  This  tremendous 
earning  of  dollars  through  American  agricultural  exports  was  made 
possible  by  the  technologically  advanced  production  of  the  American 
farmers  which  made  them  competitive  in  the  world  markets,  and  the 
change  in  the  legislation  which  enabled  us  to  put  our  products  on  the 
market  at  the  world  market  price  instead  of  storing  them  in  ware¬ 
houses  from  which  they  could  not  be  moved  under  the  preceding 
legislation. 

If  we  have  not  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  because 
of  our  contribution  to  the  highest  standard  of  living  which  has  ever 
been  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  the  history  and  at  the  least  amount  of 
cost  in  terms  of  hours  worked  for  their  food  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  then  we  should  have  at  least  earned  their  gratitude  for  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  we  have  made  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  accomplished  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  Grange 
comes  before  you  without  any  apology  for  farmers  for  what  they  have 
received  from  the  Government  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  marketplace  were  not  adequate  for  the  financial  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  producers  of  America’s  food  and  fiber. 

USDA  BUDGET 


Second,  another  change  which  has  been  healthy  and  which  we  regard 
as  important  has  been  the  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  Agriculture  budget. 
From  1952  to  1960,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  exceeded 
the  total  of  all  previous  USDA  budget  expenditures  combined.  From  a 
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high  in  1957  of  an  adjusted  budget,  less  the  school  lunch  and  Public 
Law  480  costs  of  almost  $6  billion,  it  was  reduced  in  1960  to  $4.7  bil¬ 
lion,  by  1966  to  $2.6  billion  but  it  was  up  again  in  1968  to  $4.4  billion, 
with  the  increases  in  1967  and  1968  reflecting  the  effect  of  the  1965  act 
and  the  increase  in  farm  incomes  which  resulted  from  both  the  increase 
in  payments  to  the  farmers  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  storage  and  handling  costs  of  the  surpluses.  Not  only  have  the 
costs  declined  but  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  programs  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  money  rather  than  those  who  stood  between  the  farmer  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  this  regard,  we  would  also  point  out  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
most  of  the  farm  organizations  that  the  second  certificate  added  to 
wheat  in  the  1965  act  be  taken  from  the  marketplace  which  we  thought 
could  afford  it.  However,  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Congress  that  this 
be  taken  from  the  general  fund  as  an  aid  to  the  consumer.  This  item 
of  close  to  $300  million  could  properly  be  charged  to  a  different  account 
as  can  a  great  many  of  the  services  which  the  Department  renders  for 
the  general  welfare  and  not  specifically  for  the  farm  community. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  losses  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  program  since  1961.  We  would  refer  you  to  table  4 
of  this  report  which  shows  the  difference  between  CCC  losses  and  in¬ 
come  for  farmers.  You  will  note  that  in  1960,  the  CCC  loss  was  $1,884.5 
million.  In  1961  it  increased  to  $2,081.8  million,  but  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers  increased  by  $1,500  million.  In  1966,  CCC  stated  losses  were 
$2,984.9  million  but  payments  to  farmers  were  $3,300  million ;  in  other 
words,  the  CCC  had  a  net  earning  in  that  year  had  it  not  been  for  the 
farm  payments. 

The  difference  in  terms  of  farm  income  between  this  and  previous 
programs  is  simply  that  the  farmers  get  the  money.  We  believe  this 
was  the  intention  of  this  Congress  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
who  were  presiding  at  that  time  and  we  believe  that  their  intentions 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  record  of  this  program. 

REDUCTION  OF  STOCKS 

Third,  a  major  accomplishment  of  this  program  has  been  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  stocks  that  were  carried  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
corporation.  This  is  a  matter  of  record  and  one  which  has  been 
wrongly  lambasted  by  those  who  had  no  desire  to  see  an  improved 
farm  program,  but  rather  desired  to  destroy  what  we  had. 

We  would  remind  those  of  you  who  were  here  during  the  1964  and 
1965  congressional  debate  on  farm  programs,  and  who  were  here  even 
earlier  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  feed  grains  bill  in  1961,  at  the 
end  of  1961  when  we  were  still  operating  under  the  old  programs  we 
had  accumulated  the  largest  surplus  in  our  history.  We  had  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  storage  1,414  million  bushels  of  wheat,  85  million  tons  of  feed 
grains,  enough  dairy  products  to  fill  every  cold  storage  house  in  the 
United  States,  and  14  million  bales  of  cotton. 

One  of  the  amazing  transformations  which  has  taken  place  was  the 
reduction  in  our  feed  grain  supplies  by  the  beginning  of  this  year  by 
60  percent.  Wheat  in  Government  storage  was  reduced  to  close  to  100 
million  bushels  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  as  well.  Dairy  stocks  have 
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disappeared  almost  and  during  the  last  part  of  19G5  and  through  1966 
there  were  no  purchases  of  dairy  stocks  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  support  level  had  been  increased 
from  $3.17  per  hundredweight  to  $4.00  per  hundredweight.  Market¬ 
able  cotton  stocks  are  nonexistent. 

One  reason  for  the  dramatic  drop  in  surpluses  was  because  the  re¬ 
versal  in  farm  policy  allowed  us  again  to  become  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

With  our  support  levels  at  unrealistically  high  levels,  all  we  accom¬ 
plished  was  the  stimulation  of  the  production  of  competitive  grains 
around  the  world.  In  1958,  we  exported  $2.5  billion  worth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  In  1966  and  1967,  our  net  earnings  in  agricultural 
exports  after  agricultural  imports  were  deducted  were  $2.5  billion. 
In  the  meantime,  our  export  markets  have  trebled  because  changes  in 
our  pricing  policy  for  wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  and  cotton  again  made 
us  competitive  in  the  world  markets.  Indeed,  agriculture  earned  in 
dollars  last  year  twice  as  much  as  the  largest  exporting  industry  in 
the  United  States — the  aircraft  industry. 

If  agriculture  has  not  earned  the  support  and  gratitude  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  for  holding  the  cost  of  food  steady  with  an  increase  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  indexes  for  food  of  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  from  1960 
through  1967  while  the  consumer  price  indexes  for  all  items  less  food 
in  this  8-year  period  increased  from  103.7  to  116.8,  then  it  surely  must 
have  earned  the  appreciation  of  the  American  financial  world  for  its 
massive  and  critical  contribution  toward  alleviating  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  so  plaguing  the  United  States.  If  our  industrial 
costs  had  held  equally  as  steady,  the  balance-of -payments  loss  through 
imports  competitive  with  American  manufactured  and  fabricated 
products  would  not  have  been  so  substantial.  During  this  same  time, 
the  durable  commodity  index  increased  from  100.9  to  104.3,  the  non¬ 
durable  index  increased  from  102.6  to  113.1,  and  the  services  less  rent 
index  increased  from  107.4  to  131.1.  The  present  inflation  gripping  the 
United  States  cannot  in  any  part  be  laid  at  the  door  of  American 
agriculture,  and  an  intelligent  populace  should  be  informed  of  this 
fact. 

The  expansion  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter  have  resulted  from  the  certainty  of  supplies  and  the 
stability  of  reasonable  and  competitive  prices  which  the  1965  act 
created. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  increasing  exports 
at  the  present  time  is  the  result  of  the  uncertainty  of  U.S.  policy  re¬ 
garding  both  the  International  Grains  Agreement  and  the  extension 
of  the  x\gricultural  Act  of  1965,  as  well  as  the  rising  protectionism 
within  the  United  States.  Prompt  action  on  the  first  two  and  stiff 
congressional  resistance  to  the  last  are  required  before  the  situation 
can  improve. 

DUMPING 

We  would  point  out  that  the  CCC  was  not  “dumping”  as  has  been 
so  frequently  charged.  The  sale  of  these  stocks  was  not  only  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  section  201(a),  but  it  was  man¬ 
dated  by  that  legislation,  and  that  is  the  legislation  under  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operates. 
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The  language  states:  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  as 
rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  its  existing  authority,  the  operation 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  orderly  liquidation,  dispose  of  all 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  it.”— U.S.  Code,  title  7, 
section  1851(a). 

If  the  Secretary  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  law,  it  is  in  his  failure  to  completely  liquidate  the  stocks 
which  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  unre¬ 
stricted  sale  of  wheat  has  been  stopped  for  well  over  a  year.  Before 
that,  the  release  and  resale  prices  were  increased  from  the  legal  min¬ 
imum  of  105  percent  of  the  loan  value  plus  carrying  charges  to  108 
percent,  and  then  to  115  percent.  No  stocks  were  sold  at  any  time  under 
the  minimums  prescribed  by  the  law,  nor  wei’e  any  sold  under  the 
minimums  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  were  in  excess  of  those 
required  by  the  law. 

By  limiting  our  production  and  by  expanding  our  exports,  this  mir¬ 
acle  of  reducing  the  supplies  at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  history  while 
increasing  the  prices  at  the  same  time  has  been  an  economic  miracle. 

Fourth,  these  programs  have  improved  farm  income,  both  net  and 
gross.  If  you  will  look  at  table  3,  you  will  note  that  gross  farm  in¬ 
come  in  1952  was  $32.5  billion.  During  the  succeeding  years,  it  dropped 
in  1955  to  $29.5  billion  and  had  increased  by  the  end  of  1960  to  $34 
billion.  The  net  increase  during  this  period  was  only  $1.5  billion.  From 
1961  through  1966,  it  increased  to  $43.2  billion — up  $9.2  billion,  and 
last  year’s  gross  of  $42.5  billion  was  down  only  $700  million  and  still 
at  an  all-time  high  with  the  exception  of  1966. 

This  was  despite  the  fact  that  expenses  (which  from  1952  to  1960 
had  increased  only  from  $22.6  to  $26.2  billion,  or  $3.6  billion  total 
increase)  increased  from  the  1960  level  in  the  next  7  years  by  $8.2 
billion  to  an  all-time  high  of  $34.4  billion,  due  to  factors  over  which 
agriculture  and  the  farm  programs  have  no  control. 

The  interesting  result  is  shown  in  the  comparison  of  net  farm  in¬ 
come  figures  during  these  two  periods ;  one  under  the  old  program  and 
the  other  under  the  new.  In  1952,  the  net  income  was  $15.1  billion, 
largely  because  of  the  effect  of  the  Korean  war.  During  the  next  5 
years,  net  farm  income  dropped  by  $3.8  billion  and  had  improved 
from  this  low  by  only  $700  million  in  1960  to  a  level  of  $12  billion. 
By  1966,  net  farm  income  had  increased  by  $4.2  to  $16.2  billion,  and 
in  1967  had  receded  to  $14.9  billion,  which  is  still  tied  for  the  second 
highest  net  income  since  1952. 

THE  PARITY  LEVEL  OE  FARM  PRICES 

The  reference  to  a  reduction  in  the  parity  level  of  farm  prices  is  a 
major  point  to  those  who  oppose  the  programs.  Table  3  again  shows 
an  interesting  comparison  (1957-59  equals  100 — adjusted  to  include 
payments) . 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  market  prices  have  reached  parity  only 
twice  since  191-1 — both  times  during  a  period  of  all-out  war. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  last  time  prices  were  at  a  parity 
level  was  in  1952 — during  the  height  of  the  Korean  war. 

Third,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  parity  index  declined  by  21  points 
during  the  next  8  years  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  move  toward  a 
“market  economy,”  whatever  that  is. 
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Fourth,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  parity  level  increased  by  4  points 
in  1966,  which  was  while  we  were  under  the  provisions  of  the  1965 
act,  and  that  the  present  level  is  only  2  points  down  from  1960.  Two 
points  in  7  years,  against  21  points  in  8  years,  is  not  a  bad  comparison — 
from  our  standpoint. 

Fifth,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  termination  of  this  legislation 
would  automatically  reduce  the  parity  level  to  the  market  price  level— 
an  automatic  loss  at  this  time  of  5  points  with  a  projected  decrease  to 
a  far  lower  level. 

FARM  INCOME  IS  UP 

Now,  how  was  this  income  improved  despite  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  cost  index  ?  Very  simply,  it  was  because  of  increases  in  farm  out¬ 
put.  The  index  of  farm  production  for  1952  showed  an  output  of  68; 
by  1960  it  had  increased  to  115 — an  increase  of  42  points.  During  the 
next  7  years,  it  increased  by  52  points. 

The  net  result  was  that  a  79  parity  index  in  1967  was  not  an  economic 
disaster  for  farmers  as  much  as  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  adverse 
testimony  to  this  legislation,  and  this  is  true  because  income  depends 
upon  volume  multiplied  by  price.  The  increased  productivity  of  the 
American  farmers  still,  with  the  lowest  parity  indexes  which  they  had 
had  in  many  years,  resulted  in  only  a  minor  decrease  in  gross  farm 
income. 

Let's  look  at  another  column  in  this  table,  the  one  concerning  net 
income  per  farm  family.  During  the  period  from  the  time  of  our  entry 
into  World  War  II,  which  was  a  time  of  relatively  high  prosperity,  per 
farm  family  income  increased  from  $1,588  in  1942,  to  $2,896  in  1952,  an 
increase  of  $1,308.  During  the  next  8  years,  despite  a  loss  in  population 
of  6.1  million  people  from  the  farms,  the  per  family  income  increased 
only  to  $3,043,  or  $147,  having  reached  a  low  in  1957  of  $2,590,  or  a  loss 
of  $300  per  family  per  year. 

During  the  next  7  years,  per  family  net  income  increased  to  a  high 
in  1966  of  $4,988,  an  increase  of  $1,945,  and  the  $4,705  average  per 
family  income  in  1967  is  still  $1,662  higher  than  it  was  in  1960. 

POPULATION 

A  point  was  made  about  the  part  that  the  population  decline  played 
in  this  increase  during  the  last  7  years,  and  especially  since  1965.  We 
would  point  out  to  the  committee  that  if  they  again  will  examine  table 
3  they  will  find  a  steady  decline  in  population  with  very  little  change 
in  the  rate  of  decline  from  1934  through  1967.  In  other  words,  a  decline 
in  population  has  not  been  a  significant  factor  during  the  last  few 
years ;  and  if  it  is  a  significant  factor,  then  it  means  that  the  program  in 
the  previous  8  years  was  more  of  a  failure  than  is  indicated  by  the 
statistics  which  are  available. 

proprietor's  equity 

Another  way  of  indicating  that  this  program  has  not  been  a  complete 
failure,  despite  the  criticism  of  the  increase  in  farm  debt,  is  to  measure 
the  proprietor’s  equity.  In  1952  it  stood  at  $152.3  billion,  it  lost  $5 
billion  in  the  next  5  years,  and  had  risen  to  $178.6  billion  for  a  net  in- 
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crease  of  $26.3  billion  in  8  years.  Despite  reduction  in  gross  and  net 
farm  income  in  1967,  proprietors’  equities  had  increased  in  7  years  by 
$45.4  billion,  with  an  increase  of  $9.7  billion  last  year  alone. 

SUPPORTED  VERSUS  UNSUPPORTED  CROPS 

The  parity  ratio  for  supported  commodities  is  much  more  favorable 
than  for  the  unsupported  commodities,  contrary  to  the  testimony  that 
has  been  offered  by  opponents  to  this  legislation  which  is,  “Although 
the  average  parity  ratio  for  all  commodities  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  on 
an  annual  basis  since  the  depression,  the  picture  is  even  more  dismal 
for  the  commodities  that  are  subject  to  price  support  payments  under 
the  act  of  1965.”  (Farm  Bureau  testimony  before  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Mar.  19, 1960.)  Let's  now  examine  table  5  with  the  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  parity  price  that  are  the  result  of  the  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  which  after  all  are  part,  of  the  picture. 

Wheat  is  at  75,  corn  at  79,  grain  sorghum  at  82,  cotton  at  83,  wool  at 
77,  soybeans  at  92,  milk  at  84  percent  of  parity— up  again  due  to  the 
action  of  2  weeks  ago.  Tobacco  is  from  75  to  84  percent  of  parity,  de¬ 
pending  on  type  and  grade.  These  average  out  at  82  percent  of  parity. 

Now  let’s  look  at  these  commodities  not  under  price  support.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  58  percent  of  parity,  oranges  at  61  percent,  beef  cattle  at  75, 
live  chickens  at  64,  eggs  at  62,  and  live  turkeys  at  59. 

When  we  look  at  vegetables,  we  see  that  the  prices  for  hundredweight 
of  broccoli  during  the  past  year  dropped  by  70  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight,  cabbage  has  dropped  by  $1  per  hundredweight,  carrots  are  up 
dramatically,  cauliflower  is  down,  green  pepper  is  down  by  $3.40, 
onions  down  by  $1  or  $1.65,  sweet  corn  down  by  $1.40. 

Let’s  take  the  average  now  of  potatoes,  58 ;  oranges,  61 ;  chickens,  64 ; 
eggs,  62;  beef,  75;  hogs,  73;  turkeys,  59;  sheep,  76;  for  an  average  of 
67  percent  of  parity  which  is  16  percent  under  the  average  of  the  sup¬ 
ported  crops. 

This  was  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  spent  $1,719 
million  of  section  32  funds,  school  lunch  money  and  Public  Law  480 
appropriations  during  1960-67  to  remove  from  the  market  surplus 
supplies  of  nonprice-supported  commodities.  The  largest  expenditure 
was  for  beef — $653.4  million.  All  meat  products  received  $975  million. 
For  them  to  be  protected  by  import  quotas  and  Government  purchase 
programs,  and  then  to  claim  that  they  have  and  want  no  Government 
programs  is  a  bit  ridiculous,  which  is  a  studied  understatement.  (See 
table  6.) 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL  OR  MARKET  GROWTH 

It  lias  been  charged  that  “the  fact  is  that  feed  grain  and  wheat  stocks 
have  been  reduced  by  market  growth — not  by  production  control 
under  Government  supply-management  programs.”  It  was  pointed  out 
that  corn  production  averaged  3.7 6  million  bushels  more,  despite  10.3 
million  acres  less  acreage  planted.  What  was  not  pointed  out  was  that, 
if  we  had  had  75  percent  of  the  average  yield  on  those  acres  which 
were  held  out  of  production,  the  production  would  have  averaged  896 
million  bushels  more  instead  of  376  million  bushels  more,  or  an  addi¬ 
tional  520  million  bushels  per  year. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  with  80  percent  average  yield  for  the  2  million 
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acres  held  out  of  production,  we  would  have  had  a  total  production  of 
99  million  bushels  more  instead  of  52  million  bushels  more. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  in  light  of  what  everybody  knows  about  the 
increase  in  productivity  of  the  American  farmer,  the  programs  have 
been  the  only  salvation  to  a  situation  which  would  have  meant  indus¬ 
trywide  chaos  in  the  marketplace  without  the  programs.  Both  market 
growth  and  production  control  have  helped,  and  both  are  the  result  of 
the  act  of  1965. 

These  programs  are  particularly  necessary  and  imperative  for  those 
crops  that  go  into  foreign  trade  and  for  those  which  have  had  a  dra¬ 
matic  increase  in  productivity.  In  1964,  the  production  index  for  corn 
stood  at  97  and  by  1967  had  increased  to  124,  an  increase  of  26  percent. 
Food  grains  during  the  same  period  increased  from  114  to  134,  oil 
crops  from  128  to  171. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  reference  given  to  stocks 
that  had  been  reduced  by  market  growth,  that  no  recognition  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  change  in  the  support  level  of  cotton  and  the 
changes  in  the  support  levels  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  included  in  the 
1965  act,  were  absolutely  imperative  before  there  could  be  any  market 
growth.  Previous  legislation  has  simply  priced  American  agricultural 
products  out  of  the  world  markets.  We,  therefore,  thank  our  opponents 
for  their  backhanded  and  unintended  compliment  to  the  workings  of 
the  program. 

To  charge  the  whole  cost  of  the  programs  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains  to  a  reduction  of  production  and  the  reduction  of  carryover  is 
to  follow  a  concept  that  is  far  too  narrow.  These  programs  were  two- 
edged,  one  to  reduce  the  rapid  increase  in  production  and  to  reduce  the 
overly  glutted  stores  of  these  support  commodities  and  the  other  was 
to  improve  farm  income  to  the  point  that  farmers  could  afford  to  re¬ 
duce  their  reduction  to  stabilize  the  market  while  being  able  at  the  same 
time  to  meet  their  financial  commitments  that  had  come  from  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  increasing  their  capitalization. 
Without  this  kind  of  a  program,  farmers  would  have  been  forced  to 
produce  more  and  more  for  less  and  less  in  order  to  meet  their  capital 
costs  until,  thoretically  at  least,  those  who  oppose  the  programs  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  if  you  produce  at  this  accelerated  rate  for  a 
declining  price  long  enough  until  you  produce  all  of  it  for  nothing,  then 
the  economy  will  be  stabilized  and  agriculture  will  be  in  its  proper  re- 
lationship  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  opposition  notes,  and  correctly,  “low  grain  prices  also  lead  to 
overproduction  and  low  prices  in  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  in¬ 
dustries.”  We  couldn’t  agree  more.  However,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  to  be  making  this  statement  and  then  to  urge  that  we  destroy 
the  structure  which  keeps  prices  at  a  stable  and  constant  level  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  industries.  What 
prosperity  there  is  in  these  industries  at  the  present  time  is  due  largely 
to  the  stability  of  their  feed  market  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

WHO  BROKE  THE  MARKET? 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  stability  of  these  markets  is  not  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  which  have  been  according  to 
the  law  and  above  the  minimum  prices  for  several  years,  but  it  has 
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been  presented  this  last  year  by  the  exceedingly  high  production  of 
corn  and  feed  grains  outside  of  the  support  programs,  production 
which  has  sold  below  the  support  price  consistently  since  October  of 
last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years.  This  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  those  who  urged  the  farmers  to  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  not  comply  with  their  provisions  with  the  result  that  this 
extremely  large  corn  crop,  much  of  it  soft  and  needing  to  be  fed,  was 
not  eligible  for  any  loan  programs  and  had  to  force  its  wav  onto  the 
market. 

If  this  does  not  lead  to  drastically  lower  feed,  beef,  and  pork  prices, 
it  is  because  of  the  diligent  effort  of  all  of  the  farm  organizations  and 
feeder  groups  to  warn  their  members  against  this  speculative  plunging 
into  the  market  at  the  present  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  m  terms  of  feed  costs  due  to  this  high  production  by  the  non- 
compliers. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  another  quotation :  “It  is  also 
well  known  that  noncompliers  sought  to  improve  yields  but  also  in¬ 
creased  grain  acreages  in  the  expectation  that  reduction  by  compliers 
would  strengthen  markets.”  The  screams  of  anguish  which  we  have 
heard  from  the  Midwest  during  the  last  few  months  are  because  some 
people  heeded  some  very  bad  advice  from  the  economic  wizards  of  the 
Mercantile  Mart  and  attempted  to  get  a  personal  advantage  for  their 
selfishness  at  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  were  try  in "  to 
maintain  a  stable  market  for  the  general  welfare.  This  witness  has  no 
sympathy  for  those  who  heeded  this  economic  nonsense  and  got  caught 
in  their  own  trap.  Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who  made  an 'at¬ 
tempt.  to  create  and  maintain  a  stable  market  and  then  had  it  partially 
destroyed  by  the  pure  selfishness  and  lack  of  concern  for  the  general 
welfare  on  the  part  of  those  whose  hallmark  is  their  greed. 

The  most  amazing  charge  that  we  see  is  that  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  to  increase  grain  production  in  1967  reduced  prices,  and 
that  the  termination  of  such  actions  would  make  j^ossible  higher  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  During  1966  the  AFI3F  urged  the  termination  of  all  of 
these  programs  which  would  completely  throw  the  market  open  to 
this  overproduction  and  its  effect  on  market  prices,  and  then  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  this  action  would  not  lower  farm  prices. 

Ihe  fact  is  that  all  of  agriculture  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
were  consulted  about  these  acreage  allotments  and  programs.  To  my 
knowledge  there  was  almost  complete  agreement  for  the  necessity  of 
the  first  15  percent  acreage  increase  which  was  needed  just  to  stop 
the  very  rapid  drawdown  in  wheat  supplies. 

It  was  the  second  15  percent  which  gave  us  the  greatest  worry.  I 
know  the  members  of  this  committee  as  well  as  our  own  and  other 
organizations  expressed  some  very  serious  reservations  about  this  ac¬ 
tion.  Howev  er,  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  an  enormous  and  critical 
shortage  of  food  grains  forthcoming  if  the  production  trends  con¬ 
tinued  lor  another  year,  simply  forced  all  of  us  to  reluctantly  agree  to 
the  fact  that  we  literally  had  no  other  choice. 

TV  e  would  point  out  also  that  in  the  release  covering  this  second  15 
pei cent  mciease,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  specifically  stated  that 
this  increase  was  for  those  who  could  produce  this  extra  wheat  effi¬ 
cient  \ .  On  the  basis  of  this  statement,  we  advised  our  membership  to  be 
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very  cautious  about  the  increasing  of  their  production  and  to  use  their 
pencil  before  they  did  and  be  sure  the  pencil  was  sharp. 

At-  the  last  meeting  we  held  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
his  staff  prior  to  the  announcement  of  this  decision,  we  questioned  the 
Secretary  very  sharply  about  what  would  happen  if  the  projections 
which  were  so  pessimistic  did  not  materialize,  and  we  were  faced  with 
a  surplus  for  which  there  was  no  market.  lie  assured  us  at  the  time 
that  there  was  adequate  authority  in  the  present  law  to  permit  him  to 
expand  the  loan  and  storage  provisions  to  care  for  whatever  surplus 
was  left  over  after  they  had  pursued  a  vigorous  export  policy. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Department  did  both,  meeting  their 
export  targets  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  1966  and  with  a  good  pos¬ 
sibility  that  they  will  be  met  during  the  1967-68  marketing  year.  The 
result  was  that  the  total  allocated  acreage  was  not  planted,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  only  to  126  percent  in  wheat  of  the  185.5  percent  permitted  to 
those  who  participated  in  the  program  and  complied  with  its  pro¬ 
visions.  However,  this  11-percent  increase  in  production  over  the  origi¬ 
nal  115  percent  was  in  areas  where  there  is  the  greatest  compliance 
which  are  also  the  areas  with  somewhat  reduced  yields  from  the  na¬ 
tional  average.  The  end  result  was  that  this  11  percent  produced  only 
an  additional  7  percent  of  wheat.  This  could  be  handled  and,  in  our 
judgment,  was  handled  by  the  provisions  made  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  exact  possibility. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  went  wrong.  It  has  been  charged 
that  this  acreage  increase  was  politically  motivated  and  directed 
against  farmers  and  was  responsible  for  the  decline  in  prices.  These 
same  people  were  advising  farmers  not  to  participate  in  farm  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  coming  year.  Table  1  in  this  testimony  will  indicate 
the  number  of  acres  which  produced  wheat  on  nonparticipating  farms 
in  the  1966-67  crop  year.  This  list  is  limited  to  those  States  which  are 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with  the  exception  of  Arkansas.  It  indi¬ 
cates  that  2,510,000  acres  of  land  were  planted  to  wheat  by  those  not 
participating  in  the  programs  and  that  these  acres  produced  168,099,- 
000  bushels.  This  amounted  to  11  percent  of  the  total  crop — 4  percent 
higher  than  the  amount  produced  on  the  excess  acreage  beyond  the 
original  115  percent.  Twenty-four  percent  of  this  was  produced  in 
Illinois.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  this  production  came  in  the  four  strong 
Farm  Bureau  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  and 
these  States  alone  accounted  for  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
production  as  was  due  to  the  second  15  percent  increase  in  acreage. 

The  primary  difference  in  these  two  different  production  increases 
is  that  the  168  million  bushels  produced  outside  the  program  in  the 
16  States  listed  in  this  table  and  that  which  was  produced  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  program  is  that  the  168  million  bushels  were  not  eligible 
for  the  loan,  nor  were  they  entitled  to  any  kind  of  protection  in  the 
market.  It  seems  impossible  to  argue  that  the  7-percent  increase  com¬ 
ing  from  the  second  increase  in  allotments  would  be  responsible  for 
the  reduction  in  prices  and  to  put  no  responsibility  whatsoever  on  the 
11  percent  that  had  no  home. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  feed  grains  and  it  happened  in  the 
same  areas.  In  Illinois,  where  they  had  the  largest  corn  crop  in  history 
with  over  a  billion  bushels  being  produced,  804  million  bushels  were 
not  eligible  for  price  supports  and  loans. 
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The  results  are  well  known  with  high  prices  on  corn  at  the  river 
ports  of  $1.06  for  No.  1  corn,  and  in  Nebraska  as  low  as  $0.96  for  the 
same  grade  of  corn,  a  decline  of  about  20  percent.  This  decline  can¬ 
not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  a  world  corn  crop  as  can  wheat,  although 
there  was  some  increase  in  corn  production  in  the  international  field 
also. 

There  are  many  stories  of  older  times  when  farmers  burned  off  their 
wheat  land  after  harvest  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  plow.  There  are 
also  stories  of  these  fires  getting  out  of  control  due  to  a  change  in  the 
wind  and  the  farmer's  own  house  and  buildings  were  destroyed.  Those 
who  have  been  urging  noncompliance  in  the  programs  set  the  fire  and 
now  are  pointing  the  finger  of  blame  at  the  Government. 

The  fact  remains  and  it  is  inescapable  that  those  who  urged  the 
noncompliance  with  the  programs  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  pro¬ 
grams  must  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  whatever  influence  the 
increase  in  domestic  production  had  upon  the  general  decline  in  wheat 
prices,  part  of  which  was  the  result  of  the  largest  crop  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

The  cotton  program  is  condemned  because  they  did  not  lower  the 
prices  to  the  consumers  but  increased  the  mill  margin.  It  takes  a  bit 
of  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  this  can  be  chargeable 
to  the  farm  program.  There  were  many  other  economic  factors  in¬ 
volved,  as  anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  textile  mills  can 
verify. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS  AGREEMENT 

The  final  irony  is  the  nonsense  that  is  propounded  concerning  the 
international  commodity  agreements.  The  opposition  states  that  this 
would  limit  our  ability  to  expand  exports,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  our  exports  in  wheat  have  expanded  phenomenally  while  we  were 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

The  International  Grains  Agreement  does  not  divide  up  the  world 
market  on  the  basis  of  past  history.  The  attempts  to  gain  access  and 
a  share  of  market  growth  failed.  It  simply  sets  minimums  under 
which  the  markets  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall.  It  is  charged  that  this 
would  restrict  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  wheat  farmers.  The  ques¬ 
tion  which  obviously  comes  to  mind  is  how  it  would  restrict  these 
exports  and  where  the  restrictions  would  be  felt.  Their  assumptions 
about  what  the  United  States  would  “apparently”  be  required  to  do 
are  an  economic  “pipedream.” 

The  opponents  speak  glibly  of  a  goal  to  expand  the  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  $10 ‘billion  per  year.  This  is  a  laudable  goal 
and  one  in  which  we  all  share.  However,  what  we  would  like  to  know 
is  exactly  how  they  expect  to  expand  this  export  market.  There  are 
Pacific  trading  partners  of  the  United  States  who  buy  for  cash  and 
who  are  buying  to  the  maximum  of  their  needs  for  the  present  time. 
These  include  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  They  also  are  buying  con¬ 
siderably  more  from  the  United  States  than  they  are  required  to  buy, 
except  in  terms  of  maintaining  a  trade  ratio  that  has  some  kind  of 
balance  in  it.  Without  an  International  Grains  Agreement,  they  could 
buy  any  amount  of  wheat  they  wanted  from  almost  any  exporting 
country  in  the  world  at  almost  any  price  they  desired,  and  there  is 
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nothing  to  indicate  that  they  would  continue  to  buy  all  of  it  from 
the  United  States  or  a  major  portion,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present 
time. 

When  Ave  turn  to  our  European  trading  partners,  the  United  King¬ 
dom  has  already  retreated  behind  its  oaa’ii  agricultural  subsidies  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  production  in  their  o\\rn  country  of  grains,  and 
they  haA’e  increased  this  to  some  extent.  They  also  haA*e  certain  ties 
to  the  Commonwealth  Avhich  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  break  into  for 
market  development.  We  haA'e  managed  to  do  this  to  some  extent  and 
to  convince  the  British  that  our  Hard  Red  wheat  which  is  grown  on 
the  high  plains  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Manitoba  Red.  HoweA’er,  there 
is  no  indication  that  this  is  an  inexhaustible  market. 

The  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  Common  Market.  The  AFBF 
has  held  out  before  American  farmers  and  the  American  public  that,  if 
we  further  reduced  our  prices  for  grain  and  agricultural  products,  we 
could  by  “holding  their  feet  to  the  fire,’’  force  these  countries  to  open  up 
their  markets  to  American  agricultural  products.  Apparently  these 
folk  have  never  heard  of  variable  levies.  Under  this  system,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
target  prices  for  these  commodities  are  set  at  a  level  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  give  a  reasonable  return  to  the  farmers  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  an  exporter  puts  his  products  on  the  market  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  difference  between  the  price  at  the  port  and  the  target  price  is 
collected  by  means  of  a  variable  le\’y.  The  loAver  the  price  for  the 
product  at  the  port,  the  higher  the  variable  levy.  There  is  no  way  in 
Avhich  the  reduction  of  price  and  the  competitive  market  can  increase 
the  purchases  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

'Where  then  can  we  expand  these  markets?  There  are  only  two  other 
places.  One  is  in  the  Communist  bloc  where  we  would  have  to  grant 
them  the  normal  trading  credits  which  are  being  granted  by  our  trad¬ 
ing  partners  around  the  Avorld,  especially  the  Canadians.  U.S.  exports 
of  Avheat  and  feed  grains  are  restricted  by  law.  The  second  is  to  try  to 
sell  this  to  the  de\reloping  countries.  This  last  is  a  fallacy,  because  it 
equates  hunger  with  market  demand.  This  obviously  is  so  absurd  that 
it  needs  no  explanation. 

THE  PLACE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

This  committee  should  give  some  attention  to  the  reasons  for  oppos¬ 
ing  these  programs  as  are  stated  in  the  Farm  Bureau  testimony  before 
this  committee  and  the  other  body.  Every  one  of  the  five  reasons  has  the 
word  “Government”  in  it  as  a  key  part  of  their  argument.  By  using 
the  technique  of  the  big  lie,  they  have  made  Government  a  naughty 
Avord.  To  this  I  must  raise  my  AToice  in  dissent.  Is  the  use  of  a  supply- 
management  program  such  as  is  used  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts, 
where  the  decision  to  limit  their  production  to  the  effective  demands 
of  the  market  is  made  by  a  free  people  exercising  their  franchise  in  an 
open  referendum,  a  Government  program,  or  is  it  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  democracy  within  our  democratic  system?  These  ob- 
A’iously  should  be  called  producer  programs.  The  only  function  the 
Government  has  in  these  is  to  help  the  producers  carry  out  their 
legitimate  objectives  to  bring  supply  into  some  kind  of  a  reasonable 
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relationship  with  effective  demand.  The  continual  carping  criticism  ol' 
Government,  the  caustic  comments  about  politicians,  the  intemperate 
tirades  against  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  snide  innuendoes  against  the  integrity  and  the  intelligent 
good  will  and  interest  in  the  general  welfare,  which  I  believe  are  the 
true  characteristics  of  this  and  other  Congresses,  are  an  unnecessary 
and  unwelcome  addition  to  the  clamor  against  our  democratic  system 
which  weakens  it  at  every  level.  It  makes  its  unwelcome  contribution 
to  the  breakdown  of  respect  for  the  Government  without  which  there 
can  be  no  real  law  and  order.  This  Government,  good  or  bad,  is  the 
result  of  the  use  of  the  democratic  processes  by  a  free  people  expressing 
their  will  through  their  elected  representatives.  We  can  disagree  with 
the  results,  without  condemning  the  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  I  hope  we  have  made 
our  point  that  this  program  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been  painted,  nor 
are  the  alternatives  as  good  as  they  have  been  described.  The  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  continuation  of  this  1965  act  are  even  more  discouraging 
than  what  we  see  when  we  look  at  the  nonsupported  crops  and  their 
price  levels. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES 

The  first  alternative  is  that  we  will  revert  to  pass  legislation  which 
has  long  since  proven  to  be  inadequate.  Had  they  been  adequate  for 
their  times,  and  for  the  present,  the  legislation  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today  would  not  even  be  on  the  book.  The  Grange  is  not  going  to  be 
a  party  to  turning  back  the  clock  to  the  18th  century  in  terms  of  farm 
programs,  nor  do  we  think  this  committee  will  be.  The  nostalgia  for 
the  bucolic  past  envisioned  by  the  Jeffersonian  agrarianism  is  not  a 
reasonable  basis  for  present  farm  policy  superimposed  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  society.  The  problems  of  agriculture  remain  critical  in  some  areas, 
and  extremely  serious  in  most,  and  these  problems  are  not  going  to  be 
solved  by  the  blind  faith  which  we  might  have  in  a  super-savior  in  the 
form  of  “the  market.” 

What  if  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  is  not  extended  or  replaced? 

Program  for  wheat. — Under  older  unrepealed  law,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  determine  and  announce  whether  the  supply  of 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  excessive,  and  if  so  to  proclaim  a  marketing  quota 
program  subject  to  grower  referendum.  Based  on  an  approved  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota,  individual  farm  quotas  would  be  established 
in  terms  of  acreage  allotments. 

1.  If  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed  and  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum  : 

( a)  Marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect. 

(b)  Land-use  penalty  would  apply  for  failure  to  make  manda¬ 
tory  diversion. 

(c)  Wheat  marketing  certificate  program  would  be  in  effect — 
Domestic  certificates  plus  loan  not  less  than  65  percent  or 

more  than  90  percent  of  parity ; 

Variable  export  certificates  as  at  present ;  and 
Processors  would  be  required  to  pay  full  value  of  domestic 
certificates. 

(d)  No  diversion  payments. 
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2.  If  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  in  referendum : 

(a)  No  marketing  quotas. 

( b )  No  land-use  penalty. 

(c)  No  wheat  certificates. 

(d)  No  diversion  payments. 

(e)  Price  supports  through  loans  and  purchases  to  producers 
who  comply  with  their  allotment  at  50  percent  of  parity. 

3.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  proclaimed : 

(a)  No  marketing  quotas. 

(b)  No  land-use  penalty. 

(c)  No  wheat  certificates. 

( d )  No  diversion  payments. 

(e)  Price  support  through  loans  or  purchases  to  producers  who 
comply  with  their  allotment  at  75  to  90  percent  of  parity  the 
maximum  level  depending  on  the  supply  percentage. 

4.  No  authority  to  substitute  wheat  for  feed  grains. 

Program  for  feed  grains 

1.  No  diversion  or  price  support  payments. 

2.  Price  support  through  loans  or  purchases  for  corn  at  such  level 
not  less  than  50  percent  or  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  will  not  result  in  increasing  CCG  stocks  of  corn  (other 
feed  grains  at  a  level  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
level  for  corn). 

Program  for  cotton 

Under  older  unrepealed  law  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  de¬ 
termine  and  announce  whether  the  total  supply  of  cotton  would  ex¬ 
ceed  normal,  and  if  so  to  proclaim  a  marketing  quota  program  sub¬ 
ject  to  grower  referendum.  Based  on  an  approved  national  marketing 
quota,  individual  farm  quotas  would  be  established  in  terms  of  acreage 
allotments. 

1.  If  marketing  quotas  are  proclaimed  and  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  a  referendum : 

(a)  Marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect. 

(b)  No  diversion  or  price  support  payments. 

( c )  Price  support  to  producers  who  comply  with  their  allot¬ 
ments  through  loans  or  purchases  at  not  less  than  65  percent  or 
more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  No  authority  to  make  cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at 
the  world  price  if  such  price  is  lower  than  legal  minimum  price  for 
unrestricted  use. 

2.  If  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  in  referendum : 

(a)  No  marketing  quotas. 

(&)  No  diversion  or  price  support  payments. 

(c)  Price  support  through  loans  or  purchases  to  producers  who 
comply  with  their  allotments  at  50  percent  of  parity. 

3.  If  marketing  quotas  are  not  proclaimed : 

(a)  No  diversion  or  price  support  payments. 

(b)  Price  support  at  65  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

(e)  Compliance  with  allotments  could  be  required  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

4.  No  authority  to  sell,  lease,  or  transfer  cotton  allotments. 
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Program,  for  wool 

1.  No  price  support  payments. 

2.  Price  support  through  loans  or  purchases  discretionary  with  the 
Secretary  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity. 

Cropland  adjustment  program 

1.  No  authority  to  conduct  CAP. 

THE  MYTH  OF  THE  “FREE  MARKET” 

Some  of  us  remember  when  we  had  no  place  to  turn  for  relief  but 
to  “the  market.”  We  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  period  from 
1918  to  1932  when  there  were  no  regulations  of  any  kind  and  only  a 
very  minor  kind  of  assistance  in  the  inadequate  amount  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  old  food  bank  in  the  late  1920’s,  and  that  which  was  thrown 
around  agriculture  in  a  protective  tariff  which,  in  turn,  brought  our 
international  trade  to  a  standstill. 

With  a  productive  capacity  in  the  United  States  alone  of  from  50  to 
70  million  acres  of  land  in  excess  of  foreseeable  market  and  relief 
needs  for  the  foreseeable  future,  Government  assistance  is  badly 
needed  in  a  number  of  areas  and  must  be  continued.  Even  with  this 
assistance,  and  with  other  which  we  are  prepared  to  request  of  the 
committee,  the  plight  of  agriculture  in  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy  is  indeed  serious  and  desperate. 

It  is  rather  amazing  to  this  witness  to  hear  the  adulation  heaped 
upon  the  “free  market”  and  the  demagogy  used  to  attack  what  is 
called  “Government  manipulation  of  prices.”' 

It  is  charged  by  those  opposed  to  the  farm  programs  that  no  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  or  group  of  agricultural  experts  can  take  crop 
forecast  information  from  our  domestic  acreage  and  worldwide  pro¬ 
duction  and  balance  this  against  estimated  market  demand  and  relief 
requirement  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  will  agree  that  this  cannot 
be  done  with  any  great  accuracy,  but  we  do  not  agree  that  the  market, 
as  such,  is  superior. 

The  primary  reason  which  leads  us  to  this  conclusion  is  that  the 
market  itself  is  made  up  of  the  considered  judgment  of  people  and 
that  it  is  further  influenced  by  speculative  activity  in  the  marketplace. 
This  speculation,  which  is  a  tug-of-war  between  the  “bulls”  and  the 
“bears,”  presents  a  continual  struggle  for  advantage  in  the  market¬ 
place  which  has  no  relationship  to  the  supply  and  demand  factors  but 
only  to  the  ability  to  manipulate  or  out-guess  the  market. 

An  example  of  this  was  the  surge  upward  in  market  prices  in  late 
1966  which  continued  for  several  weeks  after  the  Government  had 
announced  the  second  of  the  15-percent  increases  in  wheat  allotments 
for  the  1967  crop  year.  During  this  period  of  time,  money  had  moved 
out  of  the  stock  exchange  due  to  the  rather  disastrous  drop  in  those 
prices  over  into  the  commodity  exchange  and  the  “bulls”  got  control 
of  the  market.  By  increasing  their  purchases,  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain  and  sustain  a  relatively  long  period  of  market  advance  which  was 
not  justified  by  basic  market  factors. 

When  they  had  increased  the  price  to  the  maximum  that  they 
thought  was  possible,  they  took  their  profits  and  sold  their  holdings 
and  let  the  market  collapse  by  approximately  25  cents. 
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We  would  remind  the  committee  that  the  same  situation  exists  in 
the  stock  market  and  the  same  tug-of-war  and  between  the  same  people. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  manipulation  of  the  market  which  contributed  in  part 
to  the  stock  market  crash  in  1929.  From  this  came  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  was  set  up  to  regulate  the  market  and 
to  prohibit  market  manipulation  while  permitting  a  competitive 
market. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  manipulation  of  the  com¬ 
modity  prices  required  the  passage  of  the  Commodities  Exchange 
Act  which  was  specifically  charged  with  regulating  the  commodities 
market  and  preventing  manipulation  in  that  market. 

Even  the  CEA  was  not  able,  under  its  old  legislation,  to  prevent  this 
manipulation  as  was  proven  by  the  so-called  salad-oil  scandal  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  This  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  out¬ 
right  manipulation  in  many  years  in  which  an  operator,  with  very 
limited  capital,  was  able  to  corner  both  the  soybean  and  the  cottonseed 
oil  markets  and  to  do  it  fraudulently. 

This  experience  lead  to  the  passage  by  the  90th  Congress  of  legisla¬ 
tion  granting  additional  authority  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  and  prohibit  this  kind  of  market  manipulation. 

The  livestock  sales  system  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  the  working 
of  the  market  forces  in  a  free  market,  especially  in  the  auction  system. 

However,  it  became  necessary  to  pass  the  Packets  and  Stockyards 
Act  to  keep  this  market  honest  and  competitive  and  relatively  free  of 
manipulation.  Complaints  against  fraud  and  manipulation  which  are 
made  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  the  USDA  number 
in  the  thousands  every  year;  and,  unfortunately,  only  a  portion  of 
these  complaints  are  serviced  by  the  Division  due  to  the  lack  of  peer- 
sonnel  and  appropriations. 

Another  example  of  manipulation  in  the  commodities  has  been  the 
fact  that  the  small  amount  of  potatoes,  primarily  from  Maine,  which 
have  been  traded  on  the  New  York  market  has  enabled  the  “shorts” 
to  control  the  market  most  of  the  time  for  the  past  decade.  This,  of 
course,  had  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  price  of  potatoes,  not  only 
those  traded  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  but  on  the  price  of  potatoes 
across  the  Nation  as  well. 

However,  the  record  shows  that  a  Mr.  Simplot  of  Idaho,  correctly 
gaging  the  fact  that  the  “shorts”  were  oversold,  about  3  years  ago  went 
into  the  market  and  began  buying  up  these  contracts.  In  a  few  days 
of  frantic  and  hectic  trading,  iii  which  the  “shorts”  dumped  over  1,900 
carloads  of  potatoes  on  the  market  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break 
this  one  man’s  stranglehold  on  the  market,  potato  prices  rose  from 
less  than  $1  per  hundredweight  to  over  $5  per  hundredweight.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  farmers  did  not  receive  any  of  these  benefits  because  these 
were  potatoes  which  had  been  sold  previously  on  the  futures  market 
and  benefits  were  reaped  by  one  man  and  the  price  was  paid  by  the 
general  public. 

The  on i oils  futures  market  was  so  completelv  subject  to  manipula¬ 
tion  that  onions  were  legally  removed  from  futures  trading  several 
years  ago  and  an  attempt  has  been  made,  unfortunately  unsuccessfully, 
to  remove  potatoes  from  the  futures  market  also. 

The  position  of  the  National  Grange  on  this  important  matter  is  as 
follows : 
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The  USDA  should  be  given  the  authority  to  exercise  a  strict  control  over  the 
futures  market,  particularly  in  agricultural  commodities  traded  in  small  volume 
and  which  one  or  more  people  may  gain  control  over  the  market  by  manipulation 
or  fraud. 

Finally,  although  this  list  of  manipulations  is  only  the  most  flagrant 
that  we  have  known  in  the  past  few  years,  and  only  touching  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  record  which  has  been  compiled  concerning  fraud  and 
manipulation  in  the  marketplace,  we  are  interested  in  the  fact,  and  in 
complete  support  of  the  stated  position,  that  the  AFBF  wants  to 
strengthen  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  to  preserve  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  marketplace  and  to  prevent  manipulation.  This  appears  to 
us  not  to  be  a  tacit  but  an  open  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  market 
itself  is  not  some  divinely  inspired  institution  which  speaks  ex  cathedra 
to  those  who  meet  there  concerning  the  values  of  the  produce,  com¬ 
modities,  and  other  items  which  are  traded,  but  is  subject  to,  not  only 
human  error,  but  to  human  greed  and  corruption. 

On  balance,  the  record  will  show  that  whatever  influence  the  CCC 
stocks  have  had  on  the  market  is  determined  by  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  not  by  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  manipulate  the  market 
to  the  point  that  farm  prices  are  deliberately  depressed  and  by  execu¬ 
tive  action.  As  final  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  contention,  we  would 
point  again  to  the  facts  concerning  the  elleged  superiority  of  the  “mar¬ 
ket  system  in  providing  adequate  prices  to  farmers  as  compared  to 
the  Government  programs. 

We  would  like  to  attach  at  the  end  of  this  testimony  a  brief  of  the 
alternatives  to  the  present  program  and  what  would  happen  if  the 
present  programs  were  not  continued.  The  Grange  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  should  be  continued  and  that 
it  should  be  done  this  year.  We  would  recommend  to  the  committee 
that  this  can  be  done  very  simply  by  removing  the  termination  date 
fi  om  t lie  act.  Phis  has  a  niimbBr  of  advantages,  including  the  relative 
simplcity  of  this  suggestion  and  the  added  advantage  of  making  this 
the  basic  legislation  which  then  would  be  amended  at  the  will  of  the 
Congress  rather  than  returning  us  back  to  legislation  for  which  there 
is  no  support. 

RECOURSE  VERSUS  NONRECOURSE  LOANS 

The  suggestion,  apparently  serious,  has  been  made  to  replace  the 
present  CCC  nonrecourse  loan  programs  with  a  recourse  loan  program 
with  Government  guarantees  to  private  lenders  for  up  to  6  months. 

►Such  a  program  would  make  the  problem  of  adjusting  supplies 
available  to  the  market  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  the 
farmer. 

Fiist,  the  unavailability  of  capital  during  periods  of  monetary  re¬ 
straint  would  make  the  loan  money  unavailable  or  extremely  expensive. 

Second,  the  limiting  of  loans  to  6  months  would  serve  to  “dump’' 
the  crop  onto  the  market  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  market  is 
most,  likely  to  begin  an  upward  movement.  During  a  large  crop  year 
and  without  a  longer  term  loan  program  and  the  possibility  of  a  reseal 
piogiam,  the  domestic  and  foreign  buyers  would  only  have  to  wait  for 
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the  farmers  to  dump  their  food,  fiber,  and  feed  commodities  and  thus 
destroy  their  own  market. 

Tiie  experience  in  this  crop  year  has  shown  the  need  for  the  present 
loan  program.  This  year  is  an  example  of  the  need  when  there  is  a 
crop  which  exceeds  the  market  and  Government  programs. 

Farmers  placed  256,662,000  bushels  of  1967  crop  wheat  into  the  loan 
through  March  31.  This  was  up  from  247,154,000  at  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Impoundings  from  the  1966  crop  through  March  31  last  year 
involved  only  128,640,000  bushels. 

A  total  of  410,879,000  bushels  of  corn  were  under  loan  at  the  end  of 
last  month,  up  from  386,941,000  bushels  a  month  earlier.  The  soybean 
volume  was  192,970,000  bushels,  up  from  189,562,000  bushels  a  month 
ago. 

Farmers  would  have  had  to  have  raised  $1.25  billion  in  loans  from 
private  sources  for  this  purpose  had  not  the  CCC  loan  program  been 
available.  At  an  additional  2-percent  interest  rate,  this  would  have 
added  $25  million  to  farm  costs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  large  crops  cannot  enter  the  market 
within  a  few  months  without  damage  to  the  market.  Some  crops  have 
been  held  for  years  before  a  market  opened  up.  The  end  result  has  been 
to  serve  well  the  farm  community,  the  national  welfare,  and  our  inter¬ 
national  commercial  markets  and  relief  commitments.  The  taxpayers 
have  received  full  value  for  their  expenditures. 

The  suggestion  is  a  hoax.  It  does  not  serve  the  farmers’  welfare.  It 
does  not  serve  the  national  interests.  It  does  serve  the  private  banking 
and  speculative  market  interests.  Better  to  destroy  the  whole  program 
than  to  hold  out  false  and  fraudulent  hope  to  the  farmers  in  the  name 
of  a  “farm”  program. 

Again,  we  would  remind  the  committee  that  the  net  cost  of  the  CCC 
in  its  30  years  of  operation  is  very  small.  The  Corporation  was  in  the 
black  for  many  years  until  about  1954.  If  the  commodities  which  were 
donated  and  otherwise  disposed  of  in  noncommercial  channels  had  all 
been  sold,  the  CCC  net  costs  would  have  been  nil.  To  kill  a  program 
that  has  served  America  well  and  substitute  one  which  would  serve 
only  a  few  greedy  and  selfish  interests  makes  no  sense  to  the  Grange, 
and  we  doubt  that  it  does  to  this  committee. 

The  CCC  nonrecourse  loan  programs  should  be  continued. 

FORWARD  PLANNING 

Agriculture  today  represents  investments  by  individuals  of  stagger¬ 
ing  amounts  of  money.  It  requires  the  maximum  of  skill  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  be,  as  well  as  help  to  be,  profitable.  A  part  of  this  skill  is  in 
the  field  of  crop  rotation  and  production  planning,  and  a  part  of  it  is 
in  servicing  the  debt.  These  debts  have  to  be  assumed  even  on  produc¬ 
tion  loans  and  machinery  loans  for  several  years.  At  the  time  they  are 
contracted,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  banker  know  the  produc¬ 
tion  plans  and  schedules  and  the  possibilities  of  earnings  of  these 
farmers. 

Agricultural  credit  and  agricultural  production  plans  are  not  some- 
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thing  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  spigot.  The  ramifications  of 
this  are  enormous  and  the  financial  risk  is  incalculable.  Therefore,  this 
modern  and  technologically  advanced  and  highly  mechanized  agri¬ 
culture,  depending  upon  capital  to  replace  nonavailable  or  extremely 
expensive  labor,  needs  the  assurance  of  a  continuing  program  that  has 
some  stability  to  it,  rather  than  the  threat  of  the  termination  of  these 
programs  every  1  or  2  or  4  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Grange  would  be  the  first  to  admit  to  this  committee  that  this 
legislation  needs  some  perfecting  and  does  need  the  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  of  this  distinguished  committee  to  be  applied  to  the  problems  of 
agriculture  which  still  remain.  We  would  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 

STRATEGIC  RESERVE 

The  first  is  to  provide  for  a  storage  program  which  is  called  either 
the  strategic  reserve  or  the  security  reserve.  We  testified  in  favor  of 
that  in  1965.  We  have  mentioned  it  in  testimony  since  that  time.  We 
believe  that  it  was  failure  to  have  this  included  which  caused  the  sec¬ 
ond  increase  in  wheat  acreage  in  1966  which  proved  to  be  an  unwise 
procedure  as  we  look  in  retrospect.  Had  there  been  some  provision  in 
the  law  whereby  the  Secretary  would  have  been  able  to  set  aside  some 
of  the  CCC  stocks  for  a  security  reserve  of  some  kind,  and  not  only  for 
foreign  aid  but  also  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
trouble,  then  we  would  not  have  had  to  play  it  quite  so  fast  and  loose 
with  our  acreage  allotments  as  we  were  impelled  to  do  about  2  years 
ago.  The  prospect  of  a  starving  world  is  just  not  one  which  we  are 
willing  to  accept  on  any  kind  of  a  moral  basis. 

If  we  had  some  kind  of  a  reserve  which  we  knew  was  available  and 
yet  was  not  readily  available  for  the  market  so  as  to  depress  market 
prices,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  these  acreage  allotments  con¬ 
siderably  closer  to  projected  needs  without  having  to  have  a  safety 
factor  of  surplus  production  built  into  the  allotments  year  by  year. 
This  is  legislation  which  would  have  the  first  priority  if  this  basic  bill 
can  be  extended. 

Dramatic  developments  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  April  1968  accen¬ 
tuate  the  need  for  this  legislation  now.  The  first  was  the  projections 
of  the  U.S.  and  world  wheat  crops  for  this  year,  both  projected  to  be 
bumper  crops  and  the  largest  in  history.  The  second  was  related  to  the 
first  and  predictable — a  5-cent  drop  in  the  market  price. 

The  market  price  could  be  improved  by  three  pieces  of  legislation. 
First,  the  provision  for  a  strategic  reserve  to  remove  the  threat  of  a 
glutted  market;  second,  the  extension  of  the  1965  act;  and  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  International  Grains  Agreement,  The  first  two  are  in  the 
control  of  this  committee  and  they  need  action  with  an  urgency  tag 
tied  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

COTTON 

Although  the  Grange  is  not  basically  in  cotton  territory,  we  are 
aware  that  there  are  some  problems  in  the  cotton  industry.  One  of  them 
is  being  considered  by  the  House  at  the  present  time  which  has  to  do 
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with  the  support  level  for  long-staple  cotton.  Another  is  concerned 
with  alternatives  to  a  tight  control  program  with  the  possibility  of 
limitation  of  payments  and  the  freeing  up  of  this  program  with  the 
possibility  of  expanding  acreage  for  export,  without  any  subsidies 
whatsoever  being  involved,  and  bringng  this  program  into  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs. 

We  believe  that  both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  act  of  1965  and  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  legis¬ 
lation.  We  would  also  note  that  to  not  do  so  will  leave  cotton  unpro¬ 
tected  by  the  general  interest  in  farm  legislation  and  thus  the  orphan 
cotton  programs  could  be  endangered. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  farm  programs.  It  offers  to  elderly  and  disabled  people 
a  chance  to  hold  their  land,  avoid  the  high  taxes  which  would  dimin¬ 
ish  severely  their  savings  if  sold  before  their  death,  and  maintain  the 
value  of  the  land  as  a  personal  and  public  resource. 

We  now  have  4.9  million  acres  in  this  program.  In  this  amount  are 
139  Greenspan  projects  in  26  States  which  offer  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  to  nearby  urban  areas  developed  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governmental  units.  Such  programs 
should  be  expanded,  especially  in  the  East  and  Far  West. 

Owners  of  1.6  million  acres  have  granted  public  access  to  these  lands 
for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  and  the  other  purposes  specified  in  the  bill 
When  private  and  public  lands  are  both  being  closed  to  the  public  for 
these  purposes,  this  program  meets  a  great  need  and  has  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  sportsmen,  wildlife  management  people,  and  conser¬ 
vationists,  as  well  as  the  farmers. 

Under  the  agricultural  conservation  programs,  over  100  million 
acres  are  devoted  to  wildlife  practices  with  an  equal  amount  being  di¬ 
rectly  affected. 

Under  the  commodity  reserve  program,  2.5  million  acres  came  out 
from  under  contracts  in  1967.  Contracts  will  expire  in  1968  over  5.96 
million  acres.  Only  a  small  amount  will  remain  in  the  program  until 
the  final  termination  date  in  1970. 

The  demand  for  this  kind  of  farm  program  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
program  commitments,  and  is  completely  justified  on  the  basis  of  all 
responsible  studies  about  our  land  potentials  and  requirements. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  the  CAP,  the  full  appropriation  should 
be  made  for  this  program  and  contracts  should  be  awarded  on  some 
kind  of  a  priority  basis  except  first  come,  first  served. 

To  avoid  the  old  problems  of  the  cropland  reserve,  those  who  buy 
land  as  a  speculation  and  a  hobby  should  not  be  given  any  preference 
at  all. 

The  highest  priority  should  go  to  those  who  are  elderly  or  disabled. 
This  would  serve  not  only  the  economic  objectives  of  the  program, 
but  the  social  objectives  of  preserving  for  needy  people  a  standard  of 
living  which  meets  the  minimum  requirements  for  decent  living. 

Priority  should  also  be  given  to  those  who  open  their  land  for  public 
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access,  thus  permitting  the  public  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  as  well  as  their  costs. 

The  Greenspan  programs  should  get  a  high  priority  because  of  their 
service  to  the  public. 

The  regulation  which  limits  payments  to  40  percent  of  the  predicted 
value  of  the  crops  which  could  be  grown  should  not  include  payments 
for  public  access. 

The  cost  of  transportation  for  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Wild¬ 
life  Advisory  Committee  for  those  who  come  from  out  of  town  should 
be  a  reimbursable  item.  Some  very  wise  counsel  is  at  present  being 
denied  this  committee  because  of  this  problem. 

The  program  needs  continuing  authority  which  could  be  provided  by 
eliminating  the  termination  date  from  the  1965  act.  Obviously,  the 
Government  should  not  share  in  the  cost  of  wildlife-management  prac¬ 
tices,  and  so  forth,  if  the  practices  will  be  destroyed  the  next  year. 

Permission  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  provided  for 
the  termination  of  contracts  after  due  notice  when  the  programs  no 
longer  serve  the  national  interest.  Of  course,  Congress  always  has  the 
inherent  right  to  make  such  changes  as  its  wisdom  finds  are  desirable. 

BASE-SURPLUS  DAIRY  PROGRAM 

We  would  point  out  to  the  committee  that  the  dairy  industry  has 
shown  a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year  and  is  in  less 
trouble  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  my  memory.  There  still  are  some 
minor  problems  in  terms  of  imports,  but  the  ma  jor  decision  to  roll  im¬ 
ports  back  to  the  1966  level,  which  the  President  made  last  year, 
eliminated  the  biggest  share  of  these  problems  and  the  rest  of  them 
could  also  be  cared  lor  in  terms  of  administrative  decisions  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  legislate  control  of  all  of  our  foreign  trade. 

We  are  concerned  at  the  present  time  with  one  provision  in  the  two- 
price  dairy  program  and  with  the  extension  of  this  program.  The 
Puget  Sound  order  has  been  using  the  program  now  for  over  a  year, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  bring  their  supply  into  balance  with  demand  and 
improve  the  market  situation  in  that  great  order. 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milkshed,  the  giant 
Federal  milk  marketing  order  No.  2,  which  handles  10  percent  of  all 
the  milk  produced  in  the  United  States,  is  engaged  in  an  educational 
program  concerning  this  same  kind  of  a  base-surplus  pricing  program 
which  was  first  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1964  and  then  made  a  part 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  This  great  market  is  in  difficulty  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  should  be  permitted  to  use 
the  program  which  has  proved  effective  in  the  State  markets  and  in  the 
one  F  ecleral  market  which  has  already  adopted  it.  However,  it  is  rather 
unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  a  major  amendment  to  their 
marketing  order  this  year  which  could  be  in  effect  for  possibly  only  1 
year. 

Our  convention  lias  raised  questions  which  we  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  when  it  is  prepared  to  seriously  consider  what  changes  it 
would  make  in  this  basic  legislation.  One  of  them  is  in  the  dairy  section 
of  the  1965  act  which  requires  that  all  increases  in  sales  be  allocated 
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to  new  producers.  The  Grange  is  not  unwilling  to  allocate  some  of  this 
production  to  new  producers,  but  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  to  expand  their  etforts  in  milk  promotion  on  the  basis  of  either 
a  checkoff  of  the  promotional  amounts  from  the  milk  check  or  a  volun¬ 
tary  contribution  to  the  promotional  efforts  when  these  same  dairymen 
can  have  no  share  in  the  increase  in  the  market  which  results  from 
their  efforts.  We  think  a  system  of  sharing  in  this  market  growth  is 
considerably  more  equitable  for  all  concerned. 

THE  WOOL  PROGRAM 

The  wool  program  has  been  in  the  nature  of  permanent  legislation, 
and  it  is  covered  in  the  1965  act  because  there  were  some  changes  made 
at  that  time,  but  this  also  would  terminate  and  it  should  not.  It  should 
be  made  a  part  of  permanent  legislation  and  made  amenable  to  the  will 
of  succeeding  Congresses  to  adjust  it  as  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  adjust  and  modify  any  of  the  other  legislation  contained  in  this 
basic  bill. 

WHEAT 

The  Grange  continues  to  believe  that  the  basic  wheat  legislation  is 
sound. 

1.  It  has  removed  the  old  open-end  support  system  whereby  the 
Government  purchased  but  never  sold. 

2.  It  has  permitted  CCC  held  stocks  to  be  sold  on  the  international 
market  for  a  competitive  price,  thereby  adding  to  the  U.S.  exports  a 
substantial  and  critical  amount  of  wheat.  It  has  made  the  parity  level 
of  price  the  goal  for  all  wheat  sold  for  domestic  food  use  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  market.  It  is,  thus,  one  of  only  two  commodities  whose  pricing 
system  is  tied  to  parity. 

3.  The  certificate  program  is  the  source  of  security  for  farm  loans 
and  production  loans  since  it  acts  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance  which 
is  available  even  during  periods  of  crop  failure. 

4.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  our  international  trade 
agreements  and  proposals. 

5.  It  recognizes  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  in  the  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  due  to  competitive  costs  advantages  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  exceptionally  high  costs  of  American  producers  due 
to  those  circumstances  which  are  outside  the  control  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  programs. 

6.  It  stimulated  the  dramatic  rise  in  wheat  expoi'ts  for  cash. 

The  program,  however,  has  some  basic  flaws.  The  support  program 
is  based  on  the  support  price  at  Kansas  City  backed  off  to  the  farm 
for  a  national  average.  This  is  proper  in  terms  of  that  part  of  our 
wheat  which  goes  into  international  trade,  since  any  other  system 
would  be  subsidizing  our  exports  which  would  probably  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  both  the  proposed  International  Grains  Agreement  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade. 

However,  this  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  determining  the  return  to 
farmers  from  the  certificate  program.  The  domestic  market  for  wheat 
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for  milling  purposes  is  not  concentrated  in  Kansas  City.  There  are 
great  flour  mills  in  Denver,  Seattle,  Portland,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  Chicago,  St,  Louis,  Baltimore,  to  name  only  a  few.  Most  of 
these  flour  mills  use  wheat  from  the  immediate  area  as  far  as  possible. 

To  subtract  from  the  farmers’  return  the  freight  from  Denver  to 
Kansas  City  and  then  to  add  to  the  consumers’  cost  the  freight  from 
Kansas  City  to  Denver  is  unfair  to  both. 

A  fair  and  equitable  arrangement,  and  one  which  the  Grange  ear¬ 
nestly  suggests,  is  to  determine  the  certificate  value  on  a  basis  so  that 
the  certificates  represent  the  actual  difference  between  the  actual  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  parity.  The  farmer  who  operates  a  wheat  farm  in  Colo¬ 
rado  or  Montana  or  Pennsylvania  has  basically  the  same  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  except  for  land  value  which  may  be  lower,  as  those  in  the 
immediate  aiea  of  Kansas  City,  flhe  cost  of  the  seasonal  inputs  mav 
be  higher.  In  all  fairness,  they  should  have  the  same  return  for  the 
same  investments. 

It  is  enough  to  ask  them  to  sell  their  wheat  for  our  international 
tiacle  usage,  which  is  approximately  55  to  60  percent  of  their  wheat 
at  a  loan  level  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  export  price 
at  the  gulf  ports  backed  off  to  the  farm,  but  does  not  even  cover  costs 
of  production  in  most  areas.  This  is  their  contribution  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem  and  a  substantial  contribution. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  them  to  accept  the  same  differentials  on  that 
part  of  their  wheat  which  goes  for  human  food  when  the  differentials 
are  not  based  on  fact  but  on  a  fiction. 

The  Grange  also  has  held  consistently  that  the  acreage  allotment 
should  reflect  conservation  practices  prior  to  the  base  periods  to  those 
farmers  who  have  practiced  proper  conservation  practices,  which  have 
been  deemed  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  allocated  money  from  the  general  fund.  To  not  do  so 
puts  a  severe  penalty  on  the  person  who  has  practiced  proper  conser¬ 
vation  practices  and  gives  an  undue  and  unmerited  advantage  to  those 
who  have  been  exploiting  their  land  by  planting  from  fence  to  fence. 

Public  Law  480  distribution  and  sale  should,  in  our  judgment,  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  not  less  than  parity,  including  the  certificates.  This 
would  necessitate  the  using  of  some  type  of  a  certificate  program  or 
other  subsidy  program  for  the  difference  between  the  loan  level  and  the 
adjusted  parity  level. 

The  Grange  also  urges  that  50  percent  of  the  certificate  value  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  the  signup. 

FEED  GRAINS 

I  he  Grange  urges  the  continuation  of  the  present  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram,  but  opposes  permitting  other  grain  crops  and  soybeans  to  be 
grown  on  diverted  acres. 

CONCLUSION 

On  balance,  the  Grange  is  satisfied  with  the  basic  provisions  of  this 
legislation  and  feels  that  by  and  large  the  major  problems  remainin''- 
aie  administrative  and  housekeeping  problems  rather  than  substantive 
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changes  in  the  basic  legislation  itself.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  the  Grange  does  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urge  very  serious  consideration  of  our  proposal  to  simply  eliminate 
the  termination  date  in  the  1965  act,  allow  it  to  continue  until  it  is  the 
will  of  the  Congress  to  change  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  bill.  This 
will  let  us  have  time,  whether  in  this  Congress  or  the  next,  to  deal  in 
depth  with  the  substantive  issues  which  do  remain  in  and  out  of  the 
bill,  and  avoid  once  and  for  all  the  kind  of  a  crash  program  and 
frenzied  atmosphere  that  attended  the  preparation  of  and  the  passage 
of  this  act  in  1965. 

This  will  give  us  an  orderly  and  reasonable  agricultural  situation 
and  opportunities  to  perfect  the  legislation  which  we  need  and  which 
is  not  going  to  be  available  to  us  when  every  1  or  2  or  4  years  we  have 
to  spend  most  of  our  time  deciding  whether  or  not  the  legislation  itself 
should  be  continued.  We  believe  that  this  would  also  be  better  for  the 
Congress  in  that  we  did  not  have  to  bring  farm  legislation  up  re¬ 
peatedly  for  votes  in  an  increasingly  urban-minded  legislative  situa¬ 
tion,  no  more  than  we  bring  up  the  Wagner  Act  for  periodic  renewal 
in  terms  of  labor  legislation. 

Such  a  process  would  not  make  this  legislation  permanent,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  permanent  legislation.  The  1937  act  is  the 
permanent  legislation  but,  in  terms  of  the  commodity  programs  which 
are  included  in  the  1965  act,  it  has  been  amended  completely  out  of 
recognition.  The  same  thing  can  happen  to  the  1965  act  in  future 
years  if  our  experience  and  changing  situations  determine  that  such 
changes  are  necessary. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  served  the  cause  of  agriculture  on  this 
committee  with  distinction  for  many  years.  We  would  point  out  that 
for  some  of  you  time  is  also  running  out  for  one  reason  or  another 
and  that  the  contributions  that  you  are  going  to  make  to  the  U.S.  agri¬ 
culture,  which  you  have  served  with  devotion  and  distinction,  are 
going  to  be  made  in  the  relatively  near  future.  The  Grange  is  troubled 
that  the  experience  and  the  wisdom  that  has  been  gained  by  these 
many  years  of  careful  attention  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  will 
not  be  available  to  us  in  the  future  and,  therefore,  we  are  particularly 
concerned  that  this  present  legislation  should  be  given  an  indefinite 
continuation  at  the  present  time,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  this  committee  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  remaining  problems  which  face  American  agriculture. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  again  thank  this  committee,  and  especially 
its  distinguished  chairman,  for  your  many  years  of  concern  and  con¬ 
structive  action  in  the  field  of  agricultural  legislation.  We  believe  that 
you  have  lived  up  to  your  convictions  and  the  best  information  which 
was  available  to  you  and  that  your  judgment,  at  the  time,  was  as  good 
as  could  be  expected  and  in  some  instances  better  than  we  hoped.  1  ou 
have  wrought  well.  Now,  lets  improve  on  what  we  have  done  to  make 
the  better  best. 
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TABLE  1—  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  ON  NONPARTICIPATING  FARMS,  1967 


State 

Acres 

Production 

(bushels) 

South: 

Arkansas . 

Alabama.  . 

Georgia..  _ 

Kentucky _  . 

Louisiana  _  . 

1,846,  000 

Mississippi.  _  ...  . 

Maryland..  . 

North  Carolina _ 

Tennessee. . 

Virginia _ 

Total _ 

Midwest: 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _  _ 

Michigan _ 

Ohio . . 

Total..  _ 

Northeast: 

New  York _ 

Pennsylvania 

Total _  ... 

Grand  total _ 

163,099,000 

Data  source:  USDA. 


TABLE  1A.— CORN— ESTIMATED  1967  PRODUCTION  ON  NONPARTICIPATING  FARMS  FOR  SELECTED  STATES 


State 

Planted 
acres  on 
participating 
farms 

SRS  1967  yield 
per  harvested 
acre 

Estimated 
production  of 
participating 
farms  (col. 
lXcol.  2) 

SRS  1957 
preliminary 
production 

Estimated 
production 
nonparticipating 
farms  (col. 
4-col.  3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Illinois _ 

Indiana . . 

Iowa _ 

Kentucky _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Missouri . 

Nebraska _ 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio _ 

Wisconsin _ 


Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

2, 866, 604 

100.0 

286,660,400  1 

1,091,500, 000 

804,839, 600 

1, 475,  564 

84.0 

123,  947,376 

447,804,  000 

323, 856, 624 

6, 481, 543 

85.0 

550,  931, 155 

930, 155,  000 

379, 223,845 

250, 175 

80.0 

20,014,  000 

93,  440, 000 

73, 426, 000 

442, 387 

65.0 

28.755,155 

91,455,  000 

62, 699',  845 

3, 607, 868 

72.0 

259, 766, 496 

355,  896, 000 

96, 129, 504 

1,642,490 

69.0 

113, 331,810 

198, 168, 000 

84,  836, 190 

3,235, 557 

73.0 

236, 195, 661 

329, 230,000 

93,  034, 339 

320, 925 

76.0 

24, 390.  300 

107, 160, 000 

82, 769, 700 

966, 036 

79.0 

76,316.  844 

255, 960, 000 

179,643, 156 

634,818 

80.0 

50,  785, 440 

136,240, 000 

85;  454,  560 

United  States. 


27,981,881  78.2  2,188,183,094  4,722,  164,000  2,533,980,906 


TABLE  2 

WHEAT 

CCC  sales  (million 

Average  seasonal  price 

Average  price  to  program 

bushels) 

received  by  farmers 

participants 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66. 

1966- 67 
19S7-68. 


143.4 
207.1 
273.6 

207. 1 

344.4 
281.8 

329. 1 
221.3 

U14.3 


$1.76 
1.74 
1.83 
2.  04 
1.85 
1.37 
1.35 
1.63 
1. 41 


$2.03 
1.80 
1.79 
2.22 
1  RQ 


1  Through  Dec.  31,  1967. 
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TABLE  2— Continued 
CORN 


CCC  corn  sales,  Season  average  price  in- 

(October-September)  Average  price  eluding  price-support 

(million  bushels)  payment 


1959- 60 .  141.9  $1.09 

1960- 61 .  338.1  1.00 

1961- 62 . 900.7  1.10 

1962- 63. .  720.4  1.12 

1963- 64 .  139.1  1.11  $1.26 

1964- 65 .  402. 8  1. 17  1. 32 

1955-66. . 491.4  1.16  1.33 

1966- 67 . 19.2  1.24  1.49 

1967- 68 . 2.3  1.07  1.27 


2  Oct.  1,  1967,  through  Feb.  9,  1968. 

Source:  USDA. 

TABLE  3— AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


Year 

1957-1959 

=  100 

Income  (in  billions) 

Owners' 

equity 

(billions) 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(millions) 

Parity 

index 

Output 

index 

Gross 

Costs 

Net  i 

Per  family 

1934 _ _ 

80 

27 

$6.4 

$4.7 

$2.9 

$431  . 

32.3 

1940 _ _ 

83 

36 

8.4 

6.9 

4.5 

706 

$42.9 

30.  5 

1941 _ 

98 

39 

11.1 

7.8 

6.5 

1,031 

44.6 

30.  1 

1942 _ 

_  109 

42 

15.6 

10.0 

9.9 

1,588 

52.4 

28.9 

1943 _ 

_  116 

42 

19.6 

11.6 

11.7 

1,927 

63.7 

26.2 

1944 _ 

110 

44 

20.5 

12.3 

11.  7 

1,950 

75.7 

24.  8 

1945 _ _ 

111 

46 

21.9 

13.1 

12.3 

2,063 

85.9 

24.  4 

1946 _ 

_  113 

49 

24.8 

14.5 

15.1 

2,  543 

95.5 

25.4 

1947 _ 

_  116 

50 

29.6 

17.0 

15.4 

2,615 

107.9 

25.  8 

1948 _ 

_  111 

53 

30.2 

18.8 

17.7 

3,044 

118.6 

24.3 

1949 _ 

100 

57 

29.8 

18.0 

12.8 

2,233 

123.5 

24.2 

1950 _ 

102 

61 

28.5 

19.4 

13.7 

2,  421 

120. 1 

23.0 

1951 _ 

1C8 

62 

32.9 

22.3 

16.0 

2,946 

138.4 

21.8 

1952 _ 

101 

68 

32.5 

22.6 

15.1 

2,896 

152.3 

21.  7 

1953 _ 

93 

71 

31.0 

21.3 

13. 1 

2, 626 

148.7 

19.9 

1954 _ 

89 

74 

29.8 

21.6 

12.  5 

2,606 

144.3 

19.0 

1955 _ 

85 

80 

29.5 

21.9 

11.5 

2,  463 

147.3 

19.0 

1956 _ 

84 

8S 

30.4 

22.4 

11.4 

2,  535 

150.8 

18.7 

1957 _ 

85 

91 

29.7 

23.3 

11.3 

2,590 

158.3 

17.  7 

1958 _ _ 

88 

103 

33.5 

25.2 

13.5 

3. 189 

165.4 

17. 1 

1959 _ 

82 

105 

33.5 

26. 1 

11.5 

2,795 

178.8 

16.6 

1950 _ 

81 

115 

34.0 

26.2 

12.0 

3,043 

178.6 

15.6 

1961 _ 

83 

120 

34.9 

27.0 

12.9 

3,389 

177.7 

14.8 

1962 _ 

83 

127 

35.2 

28.3 

13. 1 

3,562 

183.7 

14.3 

1963 _ 

81 

135 

37.2 

29.6 

13.1 

3.671 

188.9 

13.3 

1964 _ 

80 

142 

37. 1 

29.4 

12.2 

3.510 

195.1 

12.9 

1965 _ 

82 

155 

39. 1 

30.3 

14.9 

4,413 

201. 1 

12.4 

1966 _ 

86 

161 

43.2 

33.3 

16.2 

4,988 

214. 1 

11.6 

1967. _ _ _ _ 

_  79 

167 

42.5 

34.4 

14.9 

4,705 

223.8 

11.0 

1  Including  inventory  changes. 

Data  source:  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  February  1968. 


TABLE  4.— ANNUAL  NET  OPERATING  RESULTS  (REALIZED  LOSSES  EXCLUDING  VALUATION  RESERVES)  OF  THE 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  ON  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1955-67 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 


1955-60. 

1961.. .. 

1962.. .. 

1963.. .. 

1964.. .. 

1965.. .. 

1966.. . 

1967.. .. 


Realized 

Farm 

Net  CCC 

losses 

payments 

losses 

9.287.1  . 
2,081.8 

1,500 

581 

2,  799.  4 

1,700 

1,099 

2,654.9 

1,700 

946 

3.226.8 

2,200 

1,226 

3.  048. 0 

2,400 

648 

2,  984.  9 

3.300 

+315 

3,813.6 

3,100 

713 

Total 


15,900  4,528 


Source:  USDA. 
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TABLE  5.— GOVERNMENT  COSTS  OF  NON-PRICE-SUPPORTED  COMMODITIES 
(In  millions  of  dolla rs( 


Amount  Total 


Sec.  32,  school  lunch  and  Public  Law  480,  1960-67: 


Beef  and  products. . . .  653.4 

Pork  and  products . .  107.6 


Total  of  all  meat  products.. 
Total  of  all  fruits  and  juices. 

Total  of  all  poultry . 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet... 


Tomatoes. . . 25.0 

Peas . . 14.2 

Corn,  canned . . 10.3 

Canned  beans.. . . . 11.4 

Cabbage . . .1 


All  vegetables. . . 
Total  of  all  crops 


975.0 
142.  5 
299.5 
24.0 


61.0 

1,719.8 


USDA  sources. 


The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  done  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  hope  it  meets  your  time  schedule. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  we  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  do  not  want  to  be  like  a 
dog  chasing  a  rabbit,  but  I  am  sure  some  of  the  other  members  are 
also  as  concerned  as  I  am  as  to  whether  you  feel  it  is  a  real  bad  thing 
for  this  committee  to  have  several  members  on  it  from  Texas  and  from 
Mississippi — but  I  am  chiefly  inquiring  as  to  Texas,  because  I  know 
that  you,  Mr.  Graham,  did  make  a  statement  before  the  National  Farm 
Institute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa — and  it  states  here  :  “These  fellows,  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  reactionary  southern  element — we  have  got  five  men  from 
Texas,  two  from  Mississippi,”  and  you  go  on  down  the  line,  “and 
you've  got  a  generally  reactionary  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.” 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  that  we  have  four  men  on  this 
committee  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  some  of  the  Northern  States  have  not  put  some 
of  their  men  on  this  committee  when  they  had  the  chance  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  the  chance. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  sure  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  certainly  had  the  chance. 

Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  for  the  Texans  to  be  on  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  no;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  about 
that.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  written,  but  that  point  was:  Well, 
here  we  have  one  man  from  Minnesota,  one  from  Iowa,  none  from  Illi¬ 
nois — Mr.  Myers  is  from  Indiana  or  Wisconsin — the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  areas  are  not  represented  as  they  could  be  if  they  wanted  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true.  I  think  a  lot  of  these  people 
have  not  been  interested  enough  in  agriculture  and  they  are  not  there¬ 
fore  on  the  committee.  I  do  not  think  that  you  should  blame  those  of  us 
from  Texas  and  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  us  because  we  were  interested 
enough  in  agriculture  to  get  on  the  committee.  I  think  that  this  record 
shows  that  there  was  more  interest  shown  in  Texas  than  in  some  other 
sections,  and  I  think  you  gave  us  credit  for  more  people  than  we  actu¬ 
ally  have,  anyhow.  You  just  felt  that  the  four  men  from  Texas  did 
more  than  five  from  elsewhere  and  you  have  figured  that  there  must  be 
five  men.  There  actually  never  has  been  lint  four,  but  we  are  glad  that 
we  get  credit  for  some  more. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  speeeli  that  was  off  the  cuff, 
and  it  was  reported  in  various  ways.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the* 
direct  quotes  later  on.  It  is  not  quite  the  way  it  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  is  supposed  to  be  a  transcript  of  your 
statement. 

And  I  think  you  also  stated  that  you  considered  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  a  better  friend  of  agriculture  than  you  did  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  I  just  sort  of  felt  that  if  that  was  the  case,  that 
we  ought  to  turn  this  thing  over  to  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  we  would  get  into  an  awful  shape  if  we  did  that.  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  on  the  Rules  Committee,  but  it  is  not  their  business 
to  pass  upon  these  matters.  Rut  you  say,  “The  Rules  Committee  has 
paid  more  attention  to  the  needs  of  agriculture  than  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  has.” 

Just  what  has  the  Rules  Committee  done  that  has  been  so  helpful 
to  agriculture? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  say  two  things. 

The  Chairman.  They  killed  the  REA  bill.  You  know  that. 

Is  that  what  you  are  giving  them  credit  for  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  entirely.  Let  me  take  half  a  minute  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  thing.  One  is  that  this  speech  was  not  necessarily 
critical  as  an  attack  on  the  committee,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  has  more  consistently  defended  the  right  of  the  committee 
to  do  as  it  wished  as  I  have.  And  just  what  I  said  a  minute  ago  was  a 
part  of  that.  We  do  have  the  right  to  evaluate  once  in  a  while  without 
just  being  critical.  I  have  great  respect  for  this  committee.  1  have  said 
so  many  times.  And  the  members  of  the  committee.  I  think  it  was  in 
terms  of  bargaining  that  we  were  talking  about  out  there  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time.  Most  of  the  farm  organizations  did  oppose  S.  109  as  it 
came  from  the  Senate,  and  we  did  not  have  much  effect  on  this  com¬ 
mittee.  We  did  hold  it  up  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  quite  a  while. 
This  was  the  subject  that  we  were  discussing — not  all  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  held  it  up  in  this  committee  as  you 
held  it  up  in  the  Rules  Committee,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  Actually, 
you  were  able  to  delay  action  in  this  committee  longer  than  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  not  very  much  support  from  the  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations.  I  was  not  the  only  one  that  opposed  that.  Even 
the  Farm  Bureau  opposed  it.  They  said  that  they  would  accept  it,  but 
this  whole  discussion  had  primarily  to  do  with  this  field  of - 

The  Chairman.  I  just  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  is  a  little 
harsh - 

Mr.  Graham.  You  know  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  would  not 
have  written. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  say  the  least,  to  criticize  four 
members  from  Texas,  even  though  3Tou  did  give  us  credit  for  being 
five  men. 

Mr.  Price.  Were  we  included  in  the  southern  reactionary  group  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  we  were.  We  are  at  least  included  with 
good  company  in  that  same  group. 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
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First  of  all,  I  was  speaking  pretty  fast  off  the  cuff  in  a  pretty  tense 
situation. 

Second,  I  would  not  have  written  this  into  the  speech  if  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  it — it  would  not  have  been  given,  that  which  is  shown  there.  I 
expect  that  I  am  not  the  only  man  that  ever  said  something  in  the  heat 
of  speaking  pretty  fast  that  lie  wished  he  could  take  back,  but  there  is 
no  way  of  taking  it  back  except  to  say  that  any  kind  of  reflection  that 
was  adverse  on  the  committee  would  not  be  what  I  intended  to  say,  and 
1  am  certainly  certain  it  was  not.  I  am  not  unwilling  to  apologize  for 
that  connotation  that  went  with  it,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  which 
was  said  in  favor  of  the  committee  and  in  favor  of  the  Congress  in  the 
rest  of  the  speech.  And  that  was  a  small  part  of  the  whole  thing.  I  have 
great  respect  for  both  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  you  men¬ 
tioned.  I  am  sorry  I  told  him  so.  He  is  not  coming  back  to  the  Congress 
this  coming  year,  which  I  think  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  committee. 

There  are  changes,  though,  in  the  attitude  of  the  committee. 

The  word  “reactionary”  and  the  word  “conservative”  deal  with 
semantics,  to  some  extent.  Conservative  does  not  mean  now  what  it 
used  to  mean.  So  that  even  the  words  are  not  a  condemnation.  There 
are  times  when  some  reactionaries  may  have  a  very  valid  position  in 
terms  of  Government. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  I  think  that  the  Congress  actually  reflects 
the  thinking  of  the  people.  This  is  a  published  speech,  too.  I  feel  very 
strongly.  I  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  chairman  or  the  people  from 
Texas.  Golly,  if  I  would  take  off  on  somebody  I  would  not  do  it  on 
Texas.  They  have  quite  a  bit  of  size,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  it.  They 
have  a  great  interest  in  agriculture.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that, 
especially  with  this  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Air.  Abernethy? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I,  for  one,  do  not  accept  your  statement  and  ex¬ 
planation.  I  think  you  have  had  an  opportunity — if  you  had  had  the 
opportunity  and  you  had  written  your  statement,  you  would  have 
covered  up  the  actual  feeling  that  you  had  in  your  heart  and  mind  at 
the  time.  In  a  tense  situation,  you  let  down  your  actual  feelings  about 
people  or  situations,  and  if  you  will  read  your  own  words,  a  copy  of 
which  I  have  before  me,  you  cannot  read  into  those  words  the  explana¬ 
tion  you  have  made  of  them.  You  have  suggested  that  these  people 
should  be  voting  for  their  friends  and  against  their  enemies,  with 
which  I  agree,  but  you  were  indicating  that  we  were  the  enemies.  You 
unfortunately  mentioned  the  members  from  Texas  and  the  members 
from  Mississippi,  of  which  I  am  one,  and  the  other  members  of  this 
committee  from  the  South.  I  am  not  going  to  be  mealymouthed  about 
this;  I  will  tell  you  I  do  not  appreciate  it  a  bit,  and  if  you  want  to 
resent  that,  it  is  all  right  with  me.  I  think  you  ought  to  apologize  and 
put  it  in  the  record  right  now,  or  else  you  ought  not  to  come  back  to 
this  committee  any  more.  If  you  cannot  respect  the  members  of  this 
committee  you  certainly  cannot  influence  them.  When  you  make 
speeches  behind  my  back,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  do  not  appreciate 
it,  and  my  people  do  not  appreciate  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  appreciates  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  thought,  Mr.  Abernethy,  I  had  apologized.  If  I  have 
not,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  Even  that  does  not  wipe  out  what  you  said,  but  I 
think  it  is  well  that  you  put  it  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  I  am  glad  to  have 
it  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayne  ? 

Mr.  Mayne.  Considerable  has  been  said  here  in  defense  of  members 
from  Texas  and  the  South  who  were  attacked  by  this  witness  at  the 
National  Farm  Institute  meeting  held  on  February  15.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Graham  about  some  of  the  things  he  said  about  the  new 
members  of  this  committee,  some  of  whom  do  not  happen  to  be  from 
Texas. 

Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Graham,  that,  at  that  time,  you  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

I  don't  think  that  we  have  a  friendly  Congress  to  agriculture.  I  think  we  had 
one  until  two  years  ago,  and  some  of  your  fellows  forcibly  retired  some  of  the 
best  friends  agriculture  had,  and  you  replaced  them  with  people  who  vote  for  the 
processors  every  time  an  issue  comes  up  where  the  processor  and  producer  inter¬ 
ests  collide. 

Now,  I  didn’t  do  it ;  you  did  it  to  yourselves. 

Parenthetically,  you  were  talking  to  an  audience  of  Iowa  farmers, 
many  of  whom  I  represent. 

Continuing  the  quotes: 

And  when  you  finally  learn  to  vote  for  your  friends  and  vote  against  your 
enemies,  we  may  be  able  to  accomplish  some  of  the  things  that  you  think  we 
ought  to  do,  and  we  can’t  do  that  until  then.  This  is  just  a  solid  fact  of  life. 

I  have  had  reports  from  the  farmers  who  were  there,  that  this  is 
what  you  said,  and  here  is  a  transcript  of  it.  This  is  what  you  said,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  I  am  quoted  as  saying,  yes. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Graham,  that  the  statement  of  yours 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  February  15,  is  consistent  with  your  state¬ 
ment  here  this  morning  that  the  farm  program  should  not  be  made  a 
political  football  ?  You  had  something  to  say  about  that  in  your  direct 
remarks  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Politically,  you  do  not  make  a  political  football  out  of 
it.  You  can  make  it  a  nonpartisan  football  game. 

Mr.  Mayne.  What  did  you  think  you  were  doing  February  15  when 
you  made  these  statements  I  have  just  quoted  ? 

Were  you  not  making  it  a  political  football  and  asking  those  people 
to  vote  against  the  members  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  say,  basically,  it  is  not  a 
friendly  Congress.  This  certainly  has  had  more  to  do  with  than  this 
committee;  it  took  in  considerably  more  territory  than  this  committee. 
This  is  what  has  been  said  by  other  people  in  different  ways,  but  the 
Congress,  basically,  is  such  that  what  we  get  for  agriculture  we  work 
for  pretty  doggone  hard.  Nobody  gives  us  anything  in  agriculture  in 
this  Congress.  That  does  not  mean  there  are  enemies  of  agriculture :  it 
means  we  need  friendship  for  agriculture  to  be  characteristic  of  this 
good  Congress,  and  I  doubt  that  if  changing  the  party  in  the  number 
of  instances  really  changed  that  very  much.  I  think  the  problem  is  that 
there  are  so  few  of  us  today  that  anytime  in  the  future  that  we  have  the 
committee  and  Congress  that  are  entirely  friendly  to  agriculture,  it 
will  be  a  kind  of  rare  day  in  June. 
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Mr.  Mayne.  To  refresh  your  recollection  a  little  further,  let  us  con¬ 
tinue  this  quote  from  your  statement  where  you  left  off.  You  went  on 
to  say : 

We  got  49  new  congressmen  these  last  two  years :  17  of  them  ended  up  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  where  nobody  wants  to  go  if  he  wants  to  get 
anywhere  else  anyway. 

Did  you  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  expect  that,  unfortunately,  it  is  so.  The  last  part  of  it 
was  an  overstatement. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Let  me  read  further. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  the  fact  is,  and  you  know,  Mr.  Mayne,  that  we 
have  had  a  continual  exodus  from  this  committee,  one  after  another, 
after  another,  after  another,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  I  was  driving  at. 
People  do  not  stay  on  this  committee,  except — in  general,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  move  out,  and  the  record  shows  that. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Graham,  that  you  are  talking  to 
one  member  of  the  committee  who  asked  to  be  put  on  the  committee, 
who  fought  to  be  put  on  the  committee,  and  who  appreciates  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  serving  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  sorry  that  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  came  out.  Probably,  it  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  Mayne.  What  do  you  mean,  “this  interpretation 

These  are  your  words,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  There  are  some  people  here  who  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  who  came  on  the  last  time,  and  you  are  one.  Mr. 
Zwach  is  one.  And  you,  I  know  better  than  most  of  these  other  people. 
I  do  not  know  the  others  as  well  as  I  know  you.  This  was  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  speech,  and  I  apologize. 

^  Mr.  Mayne.  You  know  me  a  little  better  now,  do  you  not,  Mr. 
Graham,  than  you  did  when  you  went  out  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
made .  this  kind  of  an  attack  on  me  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Just  continuing  this  condemnation  of  the  new  members 
did  you  not  also  say,  and  I  quote : 

These  fellows,  coupled  with  a  reactionary  southern  element — we  have  got  five 
men  from  Texas,  two  from  Mississippi,  and  you  go  on  down  the  line,  and  vou've 
got  a  generally  reactionary  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Graham,  this  fact :  Of  all  the  members 
ot  the  committee,  there  are  just  these  11  who  were  interested  enough 
in  your  views,  in  your  testimony,  to  show  up  here  and  to  listen  to^it 
this  morning.  Seven  of  these  are  some  of  these  new  members  of  whom 
you  spoke  in  that  rather  uncharitable  manner.  They  are :  Mr.  Good- 
hng,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Burke,  myself,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Price — of  course, 
he  has  the  double  strike  against  him,  he  is  also  from  Texas— and  Mr 
Myers. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

1  he  Chairman.  And  all  of  those  who  were  interested  enough  to 
attend  are  either  new  members  or  reactionary  southerners  who  are 
here,  are  they  not  ?  [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Mayne.  These  are  the  ones  that  I  mentioned,  among  whom  are 
the  chairman  and  Mr.  Belcher,  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  from  Oklahoma,  which  is  way  down 
South. 

Mr.  Mayne.  So,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Graham,  that  it  appears  your 
friends  whom  you  would  not  like  to  see  defeated,  that  they  are  not 
here.  The  rest  of  us  at  least,  are  giving  you  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing, 
and  are  attaching  importance  to  these  hearings  this  morning.  Would 
you  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  tell  you  something  else  ? 

This  fellow  who  is  sitting  on  my  right,  I  have  been  with  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  recall  words  that  are  said.  You  know  that  diffi¬ 
culty  as  well  as  I  do.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  bad  commit¬ 
tee:  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  think  the  record  shows,  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  really — I  guess  probably  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
you  have  not  had  a  chance  to  really  come  to  grips  with  the  basic  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  until  you  get  this  bill  right  in  front  of  you  right 
now. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  appreciate  your  statement.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  1 
had  no  intention  of  going  into  this  matter  until  you  made  your  speech 
this  morning  about  not  making  the  farm  program  a  political  football, 
but  that  was  really  just  a  little  too  much  for  me  to  sit  still  for,  knowing 
what  my  farmer  constituents  have  reported  to  me  as  to  your  partisan 
remarks  at  the  National  Farm  Institute  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in 
February. 

Those  are  all  the  questions  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Graham.  If  it  means  anything  at  all,  this  is  one  of  the  situations 
where  the  man  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  end  of  the  morning  session 
we  were  getting  pretty  dead — and  I  threw  away  the  script,  and  I 
should  not  have  but  I  did,  and  so  here  I  sit  as  contrite  as  I  can,  but  do 
not  have  anything  more  than  that  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  made  a  good  statement  to  us.  It  is 
well  prepared.  I  think  that  it  was  poor  judgment  and  a  little  unfair  to 
make  the  charges  you  did  in  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  Graham.  1  think,  when  you  go  over  these  comments  and  the 
statement,  you  will  be  a  great  deal  more  pleased.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  will  say  this  in  the  most  vigorous  terms.  I  have  defended  the  com¬ 
mittee  many,  many  times.  I  think  that  this  committee  has  been  a  very 
great  help  to  us.  I  think,  basically,  you  have  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  heart,  but  there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Graham. 

Mr.  Newsom.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  say  just  one  word,  as  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  I'd  like  very  much  to  apologize  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  any  member  thereof  for  any  statement  or  implication  that 
Harry  Graham  may  have  made  at  Des  Moines  or  elsewhere  that  shows 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  membership  of  the  committee  or  for  the  right 
of  Americans  to  vote  as  they  see  fit  on  election  day.  I  am  a  staunch 
believer  in  our  system  of  government;  I  think  that  this  philosophy 
demands  that  we  have  great  respect  for  the  Congress  of  the  1  nited 
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States  and  all  of  its  Members,  and  1  want  you  to  know  that  the  Grange 
has  that  feeling.  I  am  grateful  to  each  of  you  who  have  spoken  to 
Harry  Graham.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  value.  I  think  you  have  perhaps 
helped  to  improve  that  value — everyone  of  you  who  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  to  which  I  did 
not  get  an  answer. 

Have  there  ever  been  any  figures  published  on  surplus  soft  wheat? 
Mr.  Graham.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  surplus.  Most  of  the  soft 
Winter  wheat  has  been  exported  under  public  programs.  Sixty  per¬ 
cent  or  more  of  all  of  the  soft  Winter  wheat  has  gone  outside  of  the 
country — it  has  gone  under  this— so  it  would  indicate  that  we  could 
not  move  it  any  other  way — we  could  not  move  it  through  commercial 
channels.  There  has  been  a  surplus,  so  far  as  commercial  channels  are 
concerned.  * 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr. 
Newsom. 

We  will  now.  hear  from  Mr.  Pat  Healy,  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  B.  HEALY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee.  My  name 
is  Patrick  B.  Healy,  and  I  am  assistant  secretary  for  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation.  Our  office  is  at  No.  30  F  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C.  ‘  ’ 

I  haie  a  statement  of  some  13  pages  which  I  would  like  to  file  and 
make  some  brief  comments  upon  it  if  that  is  acceptable. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so.  A  e  hope  that  you  can  do  it  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  Mr.  Graham  did  with  his. 

Mr.  Belcher.  And  I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  as  many  questions 
asked  of  you  as  of  Mr.  Graham. 

-Mi-  Abernetiiy.  And  I  hope  that  you  have  not  made  any  speeches 
around  the  country  either. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  been  quite  circumspect,  Mr.  Abernethy. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mi.  Healy.  I  met  Mr.  Poage  earlier  this  morning,  and  he  reminded 
me  that  lie  had  heard  that  I  had  been  in  Dallas  last  week,  and  while 
the  committee  was  questioning  Mr.  Graham,  I  hastily  searched  my 
memory  and  my  conscience  to  see  if  perhaps  I  had  said  something,  but 
1  did  not  find  anything. 

I  lie  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is  a  national  farm  com¬ 
modity  organization,  incorporated  in  1916.  It  represents  dairy  farmers 
and  cooperative  associations  marketing  milk,  on  a  cost  basis,  through- 
out  the  United  States.  The  cooperative  associations  affiliated  with  the 
federation  have  dairy  farmer  members  in  49  States  and  do  business 
m  nil  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Some  of  the  member  cooperatives  sell  milk  to  dairy  processing 
plants.  A  substantial  part  of  the  milk,  however,  is  processed  in  farmer” 
owned  plants  and  is  marketed  as  fluid  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Daily  farmers  are  among  the  principal  users  of  the  cooperative  form 
of  marketing.  The  Congress,  in  numerous  legislative  enactments,  has 


recognized  the  enormous  contribution  to  American  agriculture  made 
by  farmer  marketing  cooperatives,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  their  development  and  growth. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this 
committee  to  discuss  proposals  to  improve  the  economic  position  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  Dairymen  have  been  plagued  with  low  prices  and  rising 
costs  for  several  years.  They  have  benefited  substantially  from  the 
price  support  program,  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program 
and  from  other  legislative  enactments.  However,  they  have  been  faced 
with  milk  supplies,  particularly  butterfat,  in  excess  of  commercial 
market  requirements.  This  imbalance  between  supply  and  demand  lias 
been  aggravated,  on  one  hand,  by  the  pressure  of  imports  from  abroad, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  a  persistent  decline  in  butterfat  consumption  in 
fluid  milk  and  in  butter,  which  together  provide  a  market  for  75  per¬ 
cent  of  total  butterfat  in  milk  sold  by  farmers. 

W  e  will  limit  our  testimony  today  to  a  few  vital  areas  which  we  feel 
merit  the  support  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress. 

1.  TIIE  DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1967 — H.R.  3816 

We  urge  your  support  i  n  seeking  passage  of  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967.  This  bill,  H.R.  8816,  was  introduced  early  in  1967  and  is  now 
sponsored  by  200  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  S.  612,  a 
similar  proposal  lias  been  cosponsored  by  59  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  our  opinion,  it  was  a  direct  result  of  support  for  this  legislation 
by  those  sponsoring  the  bill  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  led  to  a 
Presidential  proclamation,  effective  July  1,  1967,  limiting  the  flow  of 
imports  of  some  dairy  products  from  abroad.  These  imports  were 
largely  made  in  evasion  of  quotas  established  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  Presidential  proclamation,  although  helpful,  did  not  bring  im¬ 
ports  under  permanent  or  effective  control.  Even  now,  additional  com¬ 
modities  are  entering  the  United  States.  Commodities  under  quota  may 
find  entrance  through  modifications  in  container  types  or  sizes.  Imports 
of  chocolate  crumb,  which  is  milk  solids  containing  sugar,  chocolate, 
and  perhaps  other  ingredients,  are  increasing.  Evaporated  milk,  which 
is  not  subject  to  quotas  but  had  been  controlled  by  the  Import  Milk  Act, 
can  now  be  imported  in  unlimited  quantities. 

Experience  in  controlling  imports  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  proves  conclusively  that  new  legislation  is  badly 
needed. 

This  last  week,  I  heard  from  western  New7  York  where  evaporated 
milk  is  being  contract  packed  under  New  York  labels  in  Holland  and 
being  shipped  in  here  at  $1.10  under  the  New  York  market. 

Chocolate  crumb,  another  item  which  wras  exempted  specifically  is 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  10  million  pounds  a  year. 

The  Dairy  Import  Act  does  not  cut  off  all  imports.  It  establishes 
them  at  an  average  of  reasonable  years  of  imports  and  allows  for 
raises  in  the  quota  and  the  lowering  of  the  quota  -when  consumption 
in  the  United  States  justifies  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  last  Friday,  we  have  been  forced  to  file  with 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  request  for  another  hearing  under  sec¬ 
tion  22,  to  attempt  to  control  these  new  imports  of  evaporated  milk. 
We  do  hope  that  it  does  not  take  the  same  length  of  time  to  get  as  it  did 
before,  9  years — that  is,  to  get  a  proclamation  in  existence,  such  as 
it  did  under  the  Junes  situation. 

H.R.  8816  would  provide  mandatory  quotas  on  all  dairy  products 
imported.  The  quotas,  in  total,  would  equal  the  average  of  imports  dur¬ 
ing  the  5-year  period,  1961  through  1965.  The  amount  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  upward  or  downward  adjustment  in  response  to  changes  in  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  United  States. 

We  should  like  to  submit  copies  of  our  booklet  entitled  “Invasion  by 
Evasion”  for  the  convenience  of  the  committee.  The  booklet  describes 
the  need  for  new  legislation  and  contains  a  copy  of  the  Senate  bill — 
S.  612. 

2.  THE  BUTTER  PLANT  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

We  urge  that  this  committee  support  H.R.  16137,  a  bill  authorizing 
an  additional  method  to  maintain  and  enhance  returns  to  dairy 
farmers,  while  making  butter  available  to  consumers  at  lower  prices. 
The  proposal  is  not  intended  to  repeal,  eliminate,  or  replace  the  CCC 
purchase  method  of  price  support  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are  relatively  simple.  It  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  market  for  dairy  farmers,  but,  in  effect,  it  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  subsidy.  Many  are  loathe  to  consider  such  a  program  on  its 
merits  on  the  basis  that  they  do  not  approve  of  subsidies.  But,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  subsidies  exist,  not  only  in  agriculture,  but  in  many 
other  lines  of  industry. 

When  compared  to  the  present  purchase  program  for  price  support, 
the  proposal  would  be  more  costly  insofar  as  Government  funds  are 
concerned.  The  total  public  outlays  under  the  proposal,  however,  would 
be  much  more  favorable.  The  public  outlays  include  both  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  which  is  paid  in  taxes  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  market  for  dairy  products.  When  the  proposal  is  viewed 
from  that  standpoint,  the  Butter  Plant  Payment  Program  would  not 
be  costly  because  consumers  would  have  the  benefit  of  lower  butter 
prices. 

The  federation  submits  copies  of  our  brochure  entitled  “A  Program 
for  the  Benefit  of  Consumers  and  Producers  of  Butter”  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  committee.  The  brochure  fully  explains  the  proposal, 
including  estimates  of  costs  and  estimates  of  gains  to  consumers. 

In  a  companion  effort  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  lower  butterfat 
consumption  in  fluid  milk,  we  are  developing  for  consideration  by  the 
federation  membership  a  modification  of  the  pricing  system  under 
present  law.  If  adopted,  this  pricing  system  could  be  made  operative 
under  present  law. 

We  are  calling  this  matter  to  your  attention  only  to  illustrate  that 
dairy  farmers  are  making  efforts  on  their  own  behalf  to  improve  the 
market  without  additional  Government  expense.  If  you  desire  it,  we 
will  gladly  explain  the  pricing  system ;  but  we  are  not  submitting  it 
since  it  does  not  require  legislation. 


:i.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF 

1937 

The  Federation  has  appended  to  this  statement  drafts  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  0/as-s  I  base  'plan. — The  authority  for  base  plans  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  will  expire  De¬ 
cember  31,  1969.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  created  some  serious  problems  which  should  be 
corrected  by  further  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  The  extension  of  the  authority  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  provides  an  opportunity  to  make  appropriate  revisions 
so  that  the  law  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  milk 
markets  and  desires  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  amendments  to  the  class  I  base  plan  which  we  propose,  and 
the  reasons  therefore,  are  as  follows : 

(i)  The  new  authority  should  have  no  termination  date.  A 
termination  date  of  authority  for  provisions  of  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  is  impractical.  Present  procedures,  for  practical 
purposes,  require  a  year  and  sometimes  more  to  develop  details 
for  a  proposal,  hold  public  hearings,  and  otherwise  abide  by  the 
administrative  procedures  necessary  to  make  an  order  or  a  base 
plan  effective. 

(ii)  Our  proposal  would  authorize  use  of  marketings  of  milk 
during  a  representative  period  not  limited  to  1  year  and  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  single  period  of  time. 

The  1965  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
requires  the  use  of  a  single  representative  period  of  time  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  history  of  marketings  by  a  dairy  farmer. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  initially  establish  such  history  of  mar¬ 
ketings  during  the  representative  period,  he  is  destined  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  market  as  a  new  producer,  unless  he  obtains  a 
history  of  marketings  by  transfer  or  purchase  from  another  dairy 
farmer.  This  type  of  provision  is  too  rigid. 

(iii)  The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize  use  of  alloca¬ 
tions  of  fluid  milk  utilization  among  dairy  farmers  on  the  basis 
of  their  respective  histories  of  marketings,  which  allocations  also 
would  be  subject  to  adjustment  from  time  to  time. 

The  1965  act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
allocates  utilization  among  dairy  farmers  on  the  basis  of  their 
histories  of  marketings  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  as  was 
used  in  establishing  such  histories  of  marketings.  Under  these 
conditions,  all  market  growth  each  month  is  set  aside  for  alloca¬ 
tion  to  new  producers  (new  dairy  farmers)  and  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  hardship  and  inequities  among  dairy  farmers  before  any 
can  accrue  to  the  month-by-month  benefit,  if  any,  of  established 
producers.  Thus,  for  any  given  month,  new  producers  or  hardship 
producers  can  receive  allocations  and  average  prices  which  are 
higher  than  those  obtainable  by  established  producers. 

In  fairness  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  supplied  the  market,  their 
allocations  should  be  at  least  as  high,  on  the  average,  as  alloca- 


tions  to  new  producers  or  allocations  made  in  the  interest  of  equity 
among  producers. 

(iv)  The  new  authority  should  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  provide  methods  of  establishing  histories  of  marketings 
and  allocations  of  utilization  for  new  producers  and  to  make 
adjustments  to  alleviate  hardship  and  inequity  among  producers, 
but  these  should  not  necessarily  be  contingent  on  market  growth. 

(v)  The  new  authority  should  not  preclude  reduction  of  his¬ 
tories  of  marketing  for  farmers  who  do  not  deliver  their  alloca¬ 
tions  of  the  fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  market.  If  a  farmer 
delivers  less  than  his  allocation  of  the  fluid  milk  requirements  of 
the  market,  his  history  of  marketings  should  be  subject  to  reduc¬ 
tion  if  provided  in  the  order. 

(vi)  The  new  amendment  should  provide  specific  authorization 
for  making  seasonal  variations  in  prices  paid  producers  (dairy 
farmers)  without  regard  to  seasonal  variations  in  prices  charged 
handlers  for  milk  in  each  use  classification. 

Cows  instinctively  produce  more  milk  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months  than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  but  the  require¬ 
ments  of  consumers  for  fluid  milk  do  not  vary  from  season  to 
season.  Dairy  farmers  can  be  encouraged  to  improve  herd  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  to  result  in  milk  production  more  nearly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  needs  of  consumers.  This  encouragement  can 
best  be  made  through  a  price  adjustment — increasing  prices  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter  months  of  the  year  and  decreasing  prices 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

For  other  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  prices  to  handlers 
at  the  same  level  from  month  to  month  throughout  the  year.  Under 
the  proposed  amendment,  money  would  be  accumulated  during 
those  months  when  milk  production  was  at  its  highest  level  and 
disbursed  as  a  means  of  increasing  prices  to  farmers  during 
months  when  milk  is  more  urgently  needed.  Several  of  the  orders 
now  contain  such  plans  under  the  incidental  clause  of  the  act, 
and  we  wish  to  provide  a  more  specific  authorization  for  them. 

(vii)  The  new  amendment  should  provide  individual  voting  by 
dairy  farmers  on  referenda  on  base  plans  which  allocate  fluid  milk 
utilization  among  producers  (dairy  farmers),  but  representative 
voting  by  cooperative  associations  on  behalf  of  their  members 
with  respect  to  other  base  plans  and  on  all  other  matters. 

(b)  Advertising . — For  some  years,  dairy  farmers  and  their  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  have  supported  efforts  to  increase  sales  and  improve 
the  image  of  the  dairy  industry  through  organizations  established  for 
this  purpose.  These  efforts  have  been  financed  for  the  most  part 
through  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lack  of  participation, 
and  particularly  in  some  of  the  larger  fluid  milk  markets. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  participation  among  all  farmers 
supplying  a  Federal  milk  order  market,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  in  a  referendum,  that  the  Federation  adopted  a  policy 
seeking  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  to  authorize  the  use  of  producer  funds  for  marketing  research, 
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advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  other  programs  designed  to  improve 
or  promote  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products. 

We  support  legislation  to  give  effect  to  our  membership  resolution 
concerning  this  matter  which  is  as  follows : 

“The  federation  will  support  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  to  provide  authorization  to  establish  pool  fund 
deductions  for  marketing  research  and  development  projects  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  sales  promotion,  educational  and  other  programs  designed 
to  improve  or  promote  the  marketing  and  consumption  of  milk  and 
its  products.  The  moneys  so  derived  shall  be  expended  under  direction 
of  producer  representatives  of  a  market  using  this  program.  The  order 
amendment  providing  for  the  program  should  be  subject  to  separate 
approval  of  producers  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  marketing  orders  without  jeopardizing  other  order 
provisions.” 

(c)  Administrative  review  'procedures  for  producers. — In  section 
8c (15)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  an 
administrative  procedure  within  the  USD  A  is  established  for 
handlers.  Handlers  are  required  to  use  this  review  procedure  within 
the  Department  in  challenging  the  application  of  an  order  provision 
as  applied  to  them,  or  its  legality,  before  they  are  privileged  to  seek 
redress  in  Federal  courts.  This  review  procedure  has  worked  well,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  handlers’  complaints  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  program’s  operations.  The  Department  is  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  considering  the  merits  of  each  complaint  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  view  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effects  on  the  program 
as  a  whole.  When  the  appeals  are  made  to  the  Federal  courts,  the 
courts  are  thus  provided  with  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  problem 
which  greatly  facilitates  them  in  their  work. 

Heretofore,  no  such  procedure  has  been  provided  for  producer  com¬ 
plaints.  The  omission  has  been  on  the  grounds  that  producers  were  not 
regulated  by  Federal  milk  marketing  orders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pro¬ 
ducers  are  directly  affected  by  the  orders  and,  to  some  degree,  are  reg¬ 
ulated.  An  example  of  producer  regulation  is  the  Base  Plan. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  federation  that  the  act  should  be  amended 
authorizing  a  procedure  for  judicial  review  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  complaints  of  producers  and  cooperative  associations 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  order  provisions  to  producers,  or 
with  respect  to  their  legality,  before  such  complaints  may  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Federal  courts. 

(d)  Reimbursement  for  services  performed  by  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions. — Cooperative  associations  marketing  milk  under  Federal  orders 
perform  many  services  which  benefit  all  producers  as  well  as  handlers 
and  consumers.  Oftentimes,  the  cost  of  such  services  cannot  be  re¬ 
covered  in  marketing  milk.  An  example  is  the  cost  of  balancing  sup¬ 
plies  among  handlers  and  providing  a  market  for  milk  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  handlers.  In  some  instances,  coopera¬ 
tives  maintain  milk  plants  to  manufacture  the  reserve  supplies,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  plants  is  borne  by  member  producers  when 
the  milk  is  diverted  to  the  fluid  milk  market  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  handlers  and  consumers.  Consequently,  the  federation  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  193  (  be 
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amended  to  authorize  the  use  of  pool  funds  as  provided  by  order  pro¬ 
visions  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  hearings, 
to  reimburse  cooperatives  for  services  performed  on  behalf  of  all 
producers. 

4.  IMPROVED  COOPERATIVE  BARGAINING 

Dairy  cooperatives  have  a  long  and  successful  history  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  dairy  f  armers  in  price  negotiations  and  in  marketing 
activities.  Consequently,  it  has  an  interest  in  legislative  efforts  directed 
toward  improving  the  bargaining  position  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  federation  believes  that  farmers  need  additional  bargaining 
strength.  Insofar  as  milk  is  concerned,  though,  such  bargaining  power 
should  be  achieved  by  strengthening  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  rather  than  through  committees.  The  federation  believes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  bargaining  for  dairy  farmers  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  should  be  through  producer-owned 
and  controlled  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

The  federation  has  reservations  about  provisions  of  H.R.  15695  or 
H.R.  16513  and  their  likely  effect.  We  do  believe,  if  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  is  amended  to  improve  the  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  of  farmers,  the  amendment  should  provide  authorization  for  a 
qualified  cooperative  association  or  federation  of  qualified  cooperative 
associations  representing  more  than  half  of  the  dairy  farmers  supply¬ 
ing  the  market,  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  repre¬ 
sent  and  perform  marketing  services  on  behalf  of  all  dairy  farmers 
supplying  the  market  with  milk. 

The  cooperative  association  or  federation  of  cooperatives  would  per¬ 
form  the  services  instead  of  the  committees  specified  in  these  bills. 
This  would  include  the  bargaining  for  price  and  for  other  terms  of 
sale.  We  would  suggest  that  any  qualified  cooperative  associations  so 
certified  be  required  to  offer  proportionate  representation  to  other 
qualified  cooperative  associations  or  federations  of  qualified  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  who  desire  to  participate. 

It  would  be  our  position  that  the  provisions  of  these  bills  not  be 
made  applicable  to  milk  and  dairy  products.  Both  title  I  and  title  II 
would  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  cooperative  associations  to 
effectively  market  the  milk  on  behalf  of  their  members,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  dairy  farmer  members  in  bargaining  for  price  and  other 
terms  of  sale.  Also,  title  I  raises  serious  question  as  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program  authorized 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  of  the  price 
support  program  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Further¬ 
more,  these  bills  authorize  the  use  of  marketing  allotments.  The  fed¬ 
eration  membership  opposes  the  use  of  marketing  allotments  but  in¬ 
stead  supports  the  use  of  base-excess  plans  under  Federal  milk  market¬ 
ing  orders  as  already  discussed. 

Title  II  of  these  bills  appear  to  be  an  alternate  to  title  I,  rather  than 
a  supplement  to  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  two  titles  would  provide 
the  mechanism  for  regulating  the  same  commodities. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  dairymen  and  the  dairy  industry,  the  use  of 
marketing  orders  has  been  highly  successful,  even  though  the  act 
should  be  amended  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
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If  title  II  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  additional  com¬ 
modities  the  benefits  of  marketing  orders,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  provisions  relating  to  milk  not  be  changed.  As  mentioned,  the 
federation  would  oppose  authority  for  marketing  allotments  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  milk.  Also,  it  would  oppose  the  use  of  elected  committees, 
independent  of  the  cooperatives  already  marketing  the  milk.  The  com¬ 
mittee  functions  would  seriously  hamper  cooperative  operations  and 
impede  their  success.  Also,  in  the  event  the  bargaining  procedure  is 
provided,  we  would  need  assurance  that  the  procedure  would  not  dis¬ 
place  minimum  prices  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  present  procedures. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  efforts  to  enhance  farm  prices  through 
improved  bargaining  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers,  with  or  without 
marketing  allotments,  will  be  a  futile  and  misleading  effort  unless 
imports  of  the  same  commodities  are  strictly  controlled.  Methods  of 
controlling  imports,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  necessary  under  both 
titles  I  and  II  of  these  bills. 

For  many  years,  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  has  advo¬ 
cated  legislation  authorizing  cooperative  associations,  singly  or  in 
groups,  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  handlers,  singly  or  in  groups, 
for  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade.  Such  authority  would  add  bar¬ 
gaining  strength  to  farmers,  and  should  be  authorized. 

5.  Pesticides  indemnity  program. — An  important  item  to  dairy 
farmers  is  the  indemnity  payment  program  for  pesticide  residues  in 
milk.  A  number  of  dairy  farmers  have  had  their  milk  barred  from  the 
market  because  it  contained  minute  traces  of  pesticide  residues,  even 
though  the  use  of  these  pesticides  had  been  recommended  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  were  caused  by  factors  outside  the  control  of  the 
farmer,  such  as  spray  drift  or  contaminated  purchased  feed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  farmers  involved  has  been  small  and  the  expense  to  the 
Government  has  not  been  significant.  However,  so  long  as  a  farmer 
can  suffer  extreme  economic  loss  after  following  procedures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  program. 

Base  Plans 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  8c (5)  all  that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  which  follows  the 
comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value  of  the 
milk  purchased,  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers  and 
associations  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during 
a  representative  period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and 
further  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  accumulation  and  disburselment  of 
a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in  the  production  of  milk,  and  (e) 
a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value  of  milk  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during  a  rep¬ 
resentative  period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year  and 
which  may  be  either  a  fixed  period  of  one  or  more  years,  or  a  moving  average 
of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  in  the  order,  and  which  basis  may  be 
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adjusted,  and  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect  the  utilization  of  pro¬ 
ducer  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classification  or 
classifications.  In  the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this 
clause  (e)  shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely 
affect  his  history  of  production  and  marketing  for  the  determination  of 
future  bases,  or  future  adjustments  of  bases,  except  that  an  order  may 
provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his  marketings  below  his  base  allocation 
in  any  one  or  more  use  classifications  designated  in  the  order,  the  amount 
of  any  such  reduction  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  future 
bases  or  future  adjustments  of  bases.  Bases  allocated  to  producers  under 
this  clause  (e)  may  be  transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  order  if  the  secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines,  in  connection  with  such  order,  that  transferability  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  producers,  and  prospective  new  pro¬ 
ducers.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases  under 
this  clause  (e)  to  new  producers  and  for  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
inequity  among  producers,  and  prescribing  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
new  producers  may  earn  bases.  Producers  holding  bases  so  allocated  or 
earned  shall  thereafter  participate  pro  rata  in  the  market  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any 
accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulated 
by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or 
payments  to  be  received  by,  any  such  producer  under  this  clause  (e)  to 
compensate  for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in  marketings 
among  all  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Section  8c (12)  and 
the  last  sentence  of  Section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions  under  this 
clause  (e)  shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  sepa¬ 
rately  approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual 
producer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subparagraph  8c (16)  (B).  Dis¬ 
approval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to  subsection  8c (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph:  “(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk  and  its 
products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.”;  and 
(b)  by  amending  subsection  8c (18)  by  adding  after  the  words  “marketing  area” 
wherever  they  occur  the  words  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to 
manufacturing  milk,  the  production  area”. 

Sec.  3.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

Advertising 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re¬ 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (5)  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subparagraph  (I)  : 

“(I)  Establishing  on  providing  for  the  establishment  of  marketing  research 
and  development  programs,  other  research  programs,  and  advertising  (excluding 
brand  advertising),  sales  promotion,  educational,  and  other  similar  programs, 
designed  to  improve  or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  consumption  of  milk 
and  its  products,  to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate  specified 
in  the  order,  on  all  producer  milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions  under 
this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted  from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total  funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments  authorized  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub¬ 
section  8c (5).  Provision  may  be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable 
adjustments  or  credits  in  connection  with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff 
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for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under  the  authority  of  any  state  law.  Such 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  producers  and  producers’  co¬ 
operative  associations  in  such  form  and  with  such  methods  of  operation  as  shall 
be  specified  in  the  order.  Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allocate 
funds  to  persons  and  organizations  engaged  in  such  programs  which  meet  the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the  order.  All  funds  collected  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  separately  accounted  for  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  collected.  Programs  authorized  by  this  subpara¬ 
graph  may  be  either  local  or  national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  in  the  order, 
but  shall  not  be  international.  Order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  such  provisions  are  approved  by 
producers  separately  from  other  order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  provided 
for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders,  and  may  be  terminated  separately  when¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection  8c(16)  (B).  Disapproval  or 
termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the 
order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 


Reimbubsement  for  Marketwide  Services 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re¬ 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (5)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (I)  : 

“(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  establishment  of  programs  to  reimburse 
cooperative  associations  of  producers,  or  federations  thereof,  for  services  per¬ 
formed  on  behalf  of  all  producers  and  the'  market,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  balancing  of  supplies  in  the  market  and  the  maintaining  of  plants  for  han¬ 
dling  reserve  and  standby  supplies  of  milk,  to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  rate  specified  in  the  order,  on  all  producer  milk  under  the 
order.  Producer  funds  for  use  under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted  from 
funds  due  producers  in  computing  total  pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total 
funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjust¬ 
ments  authorized  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c (5).” 


Administrative  Review  for  Producers 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (15)  of  Section  8c  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(15)  (A)  Any  handler  subject  to  an  order,  and  in  the  case  of  milk  and  its 
products  any  dairy  farmer  or  cooperative  association  of  dairy  farmers  affected 
by  an  order  or  any  provision  of  an  order,  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  any  such  order  or  any  provision  of  any 
such  order  or  any  obligation  imposed  in  connection  therewith  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law  and  praying  for  a  modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted  there¬ 
from.  He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  such  peti¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a 
ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition  which  shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance  with 
law. 

“(B)  The  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  any  district  in  which  such 
dairy  farmer,  cooperative  association  or  such  handler  is  an  inhabitant,  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  review  such 
ruling,  provided  a  bill  in  equity  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within  twenty  days  from 
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the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  ruling.  Service  of  process  in  such  proceedings  may 
be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by  delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  it  shall 
remand  such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either  (1)  to  make 
such  ruling  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accordance  with  law,  or  (2)  to 
take  such  further  proceedings  as,  in  its  opinion,  the  law  requires.  The  pendency  of 
proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (15)  shall  not  impede,  hinder, 
or  delay  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  obtaining  relief 
pursuant  to  Section  8a (6)  of  this  title.  Any  proceedings  brought  pursuant  to 
Section  8a  (6)  of  this  title  (except  where  brought  by  way  of  counterclaim  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (15)  shall  abate  whenever  a  final 
decree  has  been  rendered  in  proceedings  between  the  same  parties,  and  covering 
the  same  subject  matter,  instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (15).” 

(A  paper  entitled  “A  Program  for  the  Benefit  of  Consumers  and 
Producers  of  Butter”  submitted  by  Mr.  Healy  follows :) 


A  PROGRAM 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 

CONSUMERS  AND  PRODUCERS  OF  BUTTER 


Published  by: 

National  Milk  Producers 
Federation 
30  F  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  2000i 

March,  1968 
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THE  BASIC  PROBLEM 


The  most  Important  basic  marketing  problem  affecting  dairy  farmers  and 
dairy  cooperatives  is  the  steady  decline  In  the  utilization  of  butterfat  In 
dairy  products  in  commercial  marketing  channels. 

The  primary  and  most  spectacular  example  of  such  decline,  of  course,  has 
been  the  continued  decrease  in  butter  consumption.  But  the  problem  also  exists 
in  fluid  milk  marketing,  inasmuch  as  the  butterfat  content  of  fluid  beverage 
milk  products  is  declining  steadily.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  greatly 
increased  utilization  of  low-fat  and  skim  milk  sold  in  beverage  form,  and  non¬ 
dairy  product  coffee  whiteners,  toppings,  and  the  like.  At  the  present  time, 
the  sale  of  filled  milk  threatens  to  capture  an  important  share  of  the  fluid 
milk  market. 

These  declining  trends  constitute  the  total  problem  of  declining  use  of 
butterfat . 

As  a  result  of  these  declining  trends  in  butterfat  utilization  in  other 
dairy  products,  the  butterfat  so  displaced  increases  the  volume  of  butterfat 
used  in  butter. 

This  brochure  is  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  proposal,  advanced  by 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  which  is  designed  to  correct  the  butter 
consumption  aspect  of  the  total  problem. 

Before  the  Federation's  proposal  can  be  put  into  operation,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  enabling  legislation.  Passage  of  such  legislation,  current¬ 
ly  before  the  Congress,  will  require  the  coordinated  efforts  of  every  member 
association  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  It  will  nsed  the  wide 
understanding  and  support  of  every  dairy  farmer  in  America.  The  facts  are 
clear  and  unmistakable.  They  are  summarized  in  this  brochure.  Your  reading 
time  will  be  well  invested. 
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METHODS  MUST  BE  FOUND  TO  INCREASE  CONSUMPTION  OF  BUTTER 


The  roost  important  aspect  of  the  continuous  downward  trend  in  butterfat 
consumption  is  the  drastic  decline  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  dairy  farmers  that  some  means  be  developed  to 
arreat  and  reverse  this  trend.  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  Increase  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  butter. 

Increased  consumption  of  but  tart*  is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  market  for 
butter  and  provide  dairy  farmers  a  satisfactory  income. 

Increased  consumption  of  butter  is  necessary  because  butter  prices  under¬ 
gird  the  prices  of  all  other  dairy  products,  including  fluid  milk. 

Increased  consumption  of  butter  is  necessary  to  prsvent  a  serious  shrink¬ 
age  of  the  dairy  industry  --  a  shrinkage  that  would  cause  disorderly  marketing 
conditions  for  other  dairy  products,  and  more  farmers  to  leave  their  farms. 

We  think  the  best  method  of  securing  ar.  Increase  in  butter  consumption  Is 
to  develop  a  butter  plant  payment  program,  which  in  effect  is  a  consumer 
subsidy,  such  as  is  described  in  this  brochure.  This  proposed  program  is  de¬ 
signed  to  supplement  the  price  support  program  not  to  replace  it. 

The  program  is  intended  to  encourage  increased  consumption  through  making 
lower  retail  prices  possible  while  still  maintaining  ar.d  enhancing  returns  to 
producers  for  their  milk. 

Therefore ,  it  would  a -pear  that  the  consuming  public  should  be  favorably 
inclined  towards  the  proposed  program,  and  should  support  it. 
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CHANGES  IN  CONSUMPTION  OF  MAJOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


The  per  capita  consumption  of  all  dairy  products  (whole  milk  equiva- 
lent  --  fat  basis),  has  shown  a  declining  trend  for  a  number  of  years  from 
819  pounds  in  1940  to  584  pounds  in  1967,  a  drop  of  about  29  percent. 

This  declining  trend  has  not  been  consistent  among  all  dairy  products 
but  has  been  quite  significant  in  butter  and  fluid  milk  and  cream,  which  ’ 
together  account  for  about  75  percent  of  all  milk  sold  from  farms  in  the 
United  States  These  trends,  excluding  the  war  period  when  normal  consump- 
ion  relationships  were  distorted  by  wartime  programs,  are  shown  graphically 
in  the  following  chart,  with  per  capita  consumption  each  year  expressed  as 
percentages  of  such  consumption  in  1947. 


Chart  1.  -  Trends  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream,  and  of  butter,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  such  consumption  in  1947. 

(1947=100) 


Percent 


Calendar  Year 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  BUTTER  CONSUMPTION 


We  think  that 
sumption  is  due  to 
lower  than  butter. 
46  cents  per  pound 
less . 


the  major  reason  for  the  continuous  decline  in  butter  con- 
the  fact  that  retail  prices  of  oleomargarine  are  so  much 
Since  1947,  oleomargarine  retail  prices  have  averaged  about 
less  than  butter,  and  are  now  over  50  cents  per  pound 


Chart  2  shows  that,  as  the  spread  between  retail  prices  of  butter  and 
oleomargarine  increases,  butter  consumption  declines.  This  fact  is  emphasized 
further  in  Chart  3,  which  shows  that,  although  the  combined  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  butter  and  oleomargarine  has  changed  very  little  since  1947, 
oleomargarine  consumption  continues  to  grow  while  butter  consumption  steadily 
declines  Thus,  th^sa  data  show  that  the  "weight  conscious"  and  the  so-called 
cholesterol  argument  are  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  data  show  the  real 
cause  of  the  decline  in  butter  consumption  is  the  wide  retail  price  spread 
between  butter  and  oleomargarine. 


Chart  2  -  Changes  in  the  retail  price  spread  between  butter  and 

oleomargarine  and  per  capita  consumption  of  butter. 
(1947  -  1966) 


Butter  consumption  per  capita  (lbs.) 
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OPERATION  OF  THE  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  prices  of 
milk  and  butterfat  must  be  supported  at  not  less  than  75  percent  nor  more  than 
90  percent  of  parity,  with  the  actual  level  of  price  support  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  will  assure  an  adequate  supply.  The  method  of  price 
support  Is  by  purchase  of,  or  loans  on,  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat. 
Butter,  Cheddar  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  have  been  the  products  purchased 
under  the  program. 

Since  1949,  purchases  (milk  equivalent  --  fat  basis)  have  varied,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  supply,  demand,  and  the  level  of  price  support.  They  have  ranged 
from  as  little  as  12  million  pounds  In  1951  to  as  high  as  10.3  billion  pounds 
In  1953.  The  yearly  variation  In  purchases,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total 
milk  marketed  from  farms,  is  shown  below  In  Chart  4. 


Chart  4.  -  CCC  price  support  purchases,  milk  equivalent  --  fat  basis, 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  milk  marketed  from 
farms,  1949  -  1967. 


Calendar  Year 


Chart  3.  -  Per  capita  consult  ion  of  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  total 
United  States,  1940  -  1966  // 
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Calendar  Year 


THE  PROPOSED  BUTTER  SimSTPY  PROGRAM 


It  is  felt  that  a  program  which  would  encourage  consumer  demand  for 
butter  is  a  desirable  supplement  to  the  purchase  method  of  price  support. 

Accordingly,  the  Federation  proposes  that  legislation  be  enacted  author¬ 
izing  an  additional  method  to  maintain  and  enhance  returns  to  dairy  farmers 
in  the  United  States,  while  making  butter  available  to  consumers  at  lower 
prices.  The  proposal  is  not  intended  to  repeal,  eliminate,  or  replace  the 
CCC  purchase  method  of  price  support  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are  relatively  simple,  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  as  at  present,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  announce  the  price  support  level  to  producers  for  milk 
and  butterfat. 

2-  The  Secretary  would  announce  the  amount  of  the  minimum  payment  to 
plants  per  pound  of  butter  for  the  marketing  year.  The  payment  could  be 
increased  during  the  year,  but  not  reduced 

3  The  Secretary  would  also  announce  the  level  at  which  he  would  stand 
ready,  through  CCC,  to  purchase  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk. 

The  purchase  orice  of  better,  as  thus  announced,  when  added  to  the 
butter  plant  payment,  would  be  sufficient  to  return  to  producers  the  support 
price  for  butterfat. 

Although  the  crogram  is  designed  as  one  method  of  maintaining  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  returns  co  dairy  tarmers,  in  effect  it  is  a  consumer  subsidy  because  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  able  to  purchase  butter  at  lower  prices. 

A  bill  S.2527,  authorizing  th?  proposal,  has  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Mondale,  and  is  new  co-sponsored  by  Senators  McGovern,  Mundt ,  McCarthy,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Burdick  and  Carlson.  A  copy  of  S.2527  is  included  in  this 
brochure . 
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COMPARISONS  CF  COSTS  OF  PROPOSED  BUTTER  PLANT  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

AMD  THE  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 


Naturally,  a  proposal  such  as  the  butter  plant  payment  program  encounters 
a  number  of  questions.  Many  people  are  loathe  even  to  consider  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  its  merits  on  the  basis  that  they  do  not  approve  of  subsidies.  But 
it  should  be  recognized  that  subsidies  in  fact  exist,  not  only  in  agriculture, 
but  in  many  other  lines  of  industry.  The  proposed  butter  plant  payment  program 
Is  no  more  a  subsidy  than  is  the  current  price  support  program  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  to  agriculture. 

As  to  whether  the  proposed  program  would  be  prohibitively  more  expensive 
than  the  current  program,  no  one  can  estimate  the  cost  of  any  program  with 
guaranteed  accuracy.  This  holds  true  whether  it  is  the  cost  of  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  a  straight  price  support  purchase  program,  a  loan  program, 
building  roads,  or  developing  spacecraft  to  land  men  on  the  moon. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  tried  to  make  such  estimates  relative  to  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  butter  plant  payment  program  as  accurate  as  possible  in 
view  of  tl.c  available  information. 

The  public  outlays  under  any  type  of  program  include  the  cost  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  the  public  pays  in  taxes,  plus  the  amount  of  money  it  spends  on 
the  amount  of  commodity  it  buys  under  the  program. 

Based  on  the  latest  revised  USDA  data  for  1967,  we  have  developed  esti¬ 
mated  total  public  outlays  under  three  different  programs,  as  follows: 

1  Program  A  -  The  current  price  support  program,  with  967  million  pounds 
civilian  commercial  consumption: 

(a)  CCC  purchases  -  $184  million 

(b)  Retail  value  of  civilian  consumption  -  810  million 

Total  $994  million 

2.  Program  B  -  Butter  plant  payment  program,  with  CCC  purchases  for  school 
lunch  and  welfare  of  115  million  pounds,  and  civilian  commercial  consumption 
of  1,097  million  pounds: 


(a)  CCC  purchases 

(b)  Plant  payment 

(c)  Retail  value  of  civilian  consumption 


$  80  million 
158  million 
765  million 


$1,003  million 


Total 


3.  Program  C  -  No  CCC  purchases,  and  civilian  consumption  of  1,212  million 
pounds: 


(a)  Plant  payment 

(b)  Retail  value  of  civilian  consumption 


$270  million 
734  million 


Total 


$1 ,004  million 
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Total  public  costs  under  Program  B,  with  115  million  pounds  purchased  by 
CCC  for  school  lunch  and  welfare  distribution,  exceeds  total  public  outlays 
under  the  price  support  program  by  $9  million  but  consumers  use  130  million 
more  pounds  of  butter. 

Total  public  costs  under  Program  C,  with  no  CCC  purchases,  exceeds  total 
public  outlays  under  the  price  support  program  by  $10  million,  but  consumers 
use  245  million  more  pounds  of  butter. 


Chart  5.  -  Total  public  outlays  under  three  programs:  A  -  CCC  purchase 

program;  B  -  payment  program  and  CCC  purchases  of  115  million 
pounds  for  school  lunch  and  welfare;  and  C  -  payment  program 
with  no  CCC  purchases. 


Hundreds 
of  millions 
of  dollars 
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90th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  2527 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

October  12, 1967 

Mr.  Mondale  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  encourage  the  movement  of  butter  into  domestic  commercial 

markets. 

^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  pur- 

4  chases  of  butter  for  price  support  purposes  will  exceed  for 

5  any  marketing  year  the  volume  to  be  utilized  for  domestic 
g  distribution,  including  the  school  lunch  program,  he  shall 
7  encourage  the  movement  of  butter  into  commercial  domestic 
g  consumption  by  effecting  a  reduction  in  prices  to  consumers 
9  by  payments  made  at  the  processing  level  on  butterfat 

10  used  in  butter.  The  Secretary  also  may  make  such  pay- 

11  ments  on  butterfat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  prod- 

IJ 
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1  ucts  for  which  butter  can  be  used,  or  he  may  exclude  from 

2  such  payments  butter  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  dairy 

3  products,  whichever  the  Secretary  determines  will  best 
d  effectuate  the  program.  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  when- 
5  ever  possible  and  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
b  Act,  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  butter  for  low-income 
7  consumers,  using  any  statutory  authority  available  to  him. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  regulations 
9  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 

10  Act. 

11  Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

12  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out  the  purposes 
12  of  this  Act. 

(A  booklet  entitled  “Invasion  by  Evasion— Imports  and  the  Dairy 
F armer  submitted  by  Mr.  Healy  follows :) 


inSTVA-SIOKT  BY  EVASION 
Imports  and 

Tlxe  Betiiry  Farmer 


NATIONAL  MILK 

PRODUCERS 

FEDERATION 

Washington,  O.C. 


(143) 
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90th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  612 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  24,1967 

Mr.  Prqsmire  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Alloit,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Burdick  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gruen- 
ino,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

Mr'  McCartht-  Mr-  McGovern,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  introduced  the  following  bill- 
which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


A  BILL 

To  regulate  imports  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Dairy  Import  Act  of 

4  1967”. 

5  Sec.  2.  No  imports  of  dairy  products  shall  be  admitted 

6  into  the  United  States  for  consumption  except  pursuant  to 


II 
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1  authorizations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  ac- 

2  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3  Sec.  3.  No  authorizations  for  imports  of  dairy  products 

4  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  which  would  result  in  total 

5  imports  for  consumption  in  any  calendar  year  of  buttcrfat  or 

6  nonfat  milk  solids,  in  any  form,  in  excess  of  the  respective 

7  average  annual  quantities  thereof  which  were  admitted  for 

8  consumption  during  the  five  calendar  years  1961  through 

9  1965. 

19  Sec.  4.  In  the  event  that  total  annual  domestic  con- 

11  sumption  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  any  calendar  year 

12  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  the  average  annual  domestic 

18  consumption  of  milk  an<l  milk  products  during  the  five 

14  calendar  years  1961  through  1965,  the  total  volume  of 

15  imports  for  such  calendar  year  authorized  under  section  3 

16  shall  be  increased  or  decreased  by  a  corresponding  per- 

17  centage.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
1®  estimate  such  total  annual  domestic  consumption  on  a  quar- 

19  terly  basis  and  reflect  adjustments  of  such  estimates  in  the 

20  level  of  imports  authorized  in  subsequent  quarters  or  in  the 

21  subsequent  year.  In  computing  or  estimating  such  annual 

22  domestic  consumption  under  this  Act,  milk  and  milk  prod- 
88  nets  used  in  Federal  distribution  programs  shall  be  excluded. 

24  Sec.  5.  The  President  may  permit,  if  he  finds  such 

25  action  is  required  by  overriding  economic  or  national  security 
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3 

interests  of  the  United  States,  additional  quantities  of  imports 
of  any  dairy  product.  Additional  imports  permitted  under 
this  section  shall  he  admitted  for  consumption  under  special 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  No  additional  im¬ 
ports  shall  be  admitted  for  consumption  under  this  section 
at  a  time  when  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  for  milk 
on  national  average  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  are  at 
a  level  less  than  parity,  unless  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time 
such  imports  are  authorized,  remove  from  the  domestic 
market,  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  other  price  support 
purchases  and  operations,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy 
products.  The  cost  of  removing  such  dairy  products  from 
the  domestic  market  shall  be  separately  reported  and  shall 
not  be  charged  to  any  agricultural  program. 

Sec.  6.  “Dairy  products”  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
includes  all  forms  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  butterfat,  non¬ 
fat  milk  solids,  and  any  combination  or  mixture  thereof,  and 
includes  also  any  article,  compound,  or  mixture  containing 
5  per  centum  or  more  of  butterfat,  or  nonfat  milk  solids,  or 
any  combination  of  the  two. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  repeal  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
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1  Act  or  any  import  limitation  established  thereunder;  but  the 

2  total  annual  quantitative  limitations  on  imports  of  Imtterfat 

3  and  nonfat  milk  solids  prescribed  by  this  Act  shall  prevail, 

4  and  all  imports  authorized  under  said  section  22  or  any  other 

5  law  shall  he  included  in  computing  such  total. 
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INVASION  BY  EVASION 

The  most  important  dairy  farmer  need  in  1967  is  the 
strengthening  of  import  controls  on  foreign  produced 
dairy  products.  Ever  since  quotas  were  first  invoked 
in  1953,  they  have  been  continuously  eroded.  The  one 
remaining  recourse  is  legislation. 

To  achieve  remedial  legislation  will  require  the  co¬ 
ordinated  efforts  of  every  member  association  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  It  will  need  the 
wide  understanding  and  support  of  every  dairy  farmer 
in  America.  The  facts  are  clear  and  unmistakeable. 
They  are  summarized  in  this  brochure.  Your  reading 
time  will  be  well  invested. 


Published  January  17,  1967,  by: 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
30  F  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20001 
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IMPORT  CONTROLS  ARE  INDISPENSABLE 


Effective  control  of  dairy  imports  is  indispensable  to  dairy  farmers  and  of 
vast  long-range  importance  to  the  general  public. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  in  order  that  farmers  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  parity  prices  for  their  milk  and  butterfat.  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  parity  prices  as  a  goal  of  national  public  policy  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  all  major  agricultural  legislation,  including  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  This  parity  price  goal  cannot  be  attained 
if  large  scale  imports  are  permitted  because  they  either  will  (1)  render  the 
price  support  program  ineffective,  or  (2)  involve  the  government  .in  the 
purchase  of  such  large  volumes  of  products  displaced  by  imports  so  as  to 
cause  the  discontinuation  of  the  program. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to  provide  dairy  farmers  a  level 
"ol:  income  commensurate  with  that  received  by  other  segments  of  our  economy, 
and  to  enable  farmers  to  maintain  a  strong  and  progressive  industry  in  the 
face  of  ever-increasing  costs.  Prices  to  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat 
last  reached  the  parity  level  in  1952.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
considerably  below  parity.  In  four  of  the  last  five  years  they  have  barely 
been  above  75  percent  of  parity. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  also  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  products  for  our  growing  population,  to  meet 
our  needs  for  national  defense  and  security,  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
our  government  for  use  in  foreign  nations  as  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  to  provide  for  essential  uses  within  the  United  States.  If 
imports  are  allowed  to  impair  our  production  capacity, it  cannot  be  quickly 
restored . 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  U.  S. 
dairy  farmers  operating  in  our  high-price  and  high~wage  economy  to  compete 
free  from  inroads  of  large  supplies  of  foreign  products  made  cheap  through 
subsidy  arrangements.  In  the  common  market  countries  minimum  import  prices 
for  butter  range  from  a  low  of  70  cents  per  pound  in  the  Netherlands  to  94 
cents  per  pound  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  Such  prices  are  maintained  by 
import  levies.  These  same  nations  export  butter  at  prices  as  low  as  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Effective  import  controls  are  necessary  to  neutralize  the  great  pressures 
which  are  generated  by  the  vast  difference  in  subsidized  world  market 
prices  and  the  prices  which  public  policy  demands  be  received  by  American 
dairy  farmers. 
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BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  DAIRY  IMPORTS 


Imports  will  show  an  increase  of  567  percent  --  almost  7  times 
above  1953  --if  U.S.D.A.  estimates  of  dairy  product  imports  for 
967  are  realized.  Last  year  imports  showed  a  startling  increase 
Whereas  from  1953-1965  the  increase  in  imports  was  75  percent, 
in  1966  this  jumped  to  433  percent. 

The  first  dairy  proclamation  under  Section  22,  issued  in  1953 
established  annual  quotas  equal  to  189  million  pounds  of  milk’ 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  dairy  products.  In  that  year  total 
imports  were  525  million  pounds.  U.S.D.A.  estimates  that  in 
excess  of  3-1/2  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  will  be  im¬ 
ported  in  1967. 


Milk  Equivalent 
Bil.  lb. 


Calendar  Year 
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IMPORT  QUOTAS  ESTABLISHED  BY  PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION  3019, 
EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1953  AND  MILK  EQUIVALENT  (FAT  BASIS) 


PRODUCT 

QUOTA 

(POUNDS) 

MILK  EQUIVALENT 
(POUNDS) 

Cheese : 

Cheddar 

2,780,100 

27,244,980 

Blue  Mold 

4,167,000 

37,890,531 

Italian 

9,200,100 

73,416,798 

Edam  &  Gouda 

4,600,200 

34,869,516 

TOTAL  CHEESE 

20,747,400 

173,421,825 

Butter 

707,000 

15,235,850 

Dried  Cream 

500 

9,300 

Malted 

6,000 

15,900 

Dried  Whole 

7,000 

51,450 

Dried  Skim  Milk 

1,807,000 

Dried  Buttermilk 

496,000 

709,280 

TOTAL  MILK  EQUIVALENT 

OF  QUOTAS 

189,443,605 

INVASION  BY  EVASION 


Quotas  intended  to  limit  entry  of  dairy  products  into  the  U.  S.  were  estab¬ 
lished  July  1,  1953,  by  Presidential  Proclamation  3019.  The  proclamation 
reasonably  could  have  been  expected  to  have  established  maximum  quantities 
of  dairy  products  which  may  be  imported. 

The  ink  on  the  proclamation  was  scarcely  dry,  however,  before  exporters 
abroad  and  importers  within  the  U.  S.  quickly  discovered  that  import  quotas 
were  easy  to  circumvent  and  reprisals  by  the  executive  branch  would  not 
result  from  such  circumvention.  It  was  soon  found  that  any  product  — 
irrespective  of  whether  it  had  ever  been  imported  or  even  existed  --  could 
be  imported  in  unlimited  amounts.  Such  imports  establish  a  "history  of 
imports"  which  was  useful  to  foreign  exporters  and  U.  S.  importers  in 
later  establishment  or  enlargement  of  quotas. 

The  first  overt  circumvention  of  established  quotas  involved  the  splitting 
of  loaves"  of  Italian-type  cheese.  The  original  quotas  specified  in 
oriftlnal  loaves .  As  a  consequence,  Italian-type  cheese  began  entering  the 
U.  S.  as  '  split"  loaves.  Also,  varieties  of  cheese,  not  specified  in  the 
original  proclamation,  entered  the  market.  The  import  quotas  as  estab¬ 
lished  were  not  full  or  effective  since  cheese  imports  outside  the  quotas 
exceeded  those  permitted  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2  the  first  year. 

The  tug  of  war  over  cheese  imports  continues  to  this  day.  At  present  the 
big  noncontrolled  item  is  Colby  cheese,  a  product  practically  identical 
to  Cheddar  cheese.  Colby  cheese  is  entering  the  country  at  a  rate  ten 
times  the  volume  established  as  a  quota  for  Cheddar. 

When  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  invoked  July  1,  1953, 
imports  of  butter  were  limited  to  707,000  pounds  annually,  but  this  was 
circumvented  immediately  by  the  importation  of  butteroil,  a  product  not 
previously  imported.  After  much  urging  and  a  hearing,  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  established  an  import  quota  on  butteroil  at  1,200,000  pounds  annually. 
Total  imports  of  butterfat  (as  butter  and  butteroil)  thus  became  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  intended  when  the  707,000-pound  quota  was  estab¬ 
lished  . 

Once  the  quota  for  butteroil  was  made  effective,  evasion  and  circumvention 
of  such  quotas  took  the  form  of  butterfat-sugar  mixtures. 

Exylone,  the  first  product  of  this  type  to  be  Imported,  was  used  principally 
in  the  ice  cream  trade  as  a  replacement  for  domestic  cream.  The  domestic 
cream,  of  necessity,  was  churned  into  butter  for  sale  to  the  government 
under  the  price  support  program  at  lower  returns  to  dairy  farmers. 

The  Tariff  Commission  held  another  hearing.  This  time,  however,  it  relied 
upon  a  representative  period  predating  imports  of  Exylone,  and  established 
a  quota  for  Exylone  at  zero. 
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In  barring  imports  of  Exylone,  however,  the  regulation  applied  only  to 
products  containing  45  percent  or  more  of  butterfat.  The  dairy  industry 
argued  that  this  limitation  would  merely  invite  new  imports  in  mixtures 
containing  less  than  45  percent  butterfat.  This  happened  at  once. 

A  new  mixture,  called  Junex,  promptly  made  its  appearance.  Junex  con¬ 
tained  44  percent  butterfat  and  55  percent  sugar.  In  1966  alone,  104.5 
million  pounds  entered  the  United  States,  dwarfing  the  quota  on  butter 
and  butteroil  to  meaningless  terms. 

As  a  substitute  for  action  under  Section  22,  the  executive  branch  negoti¬ 
ated  with  Australia,  Ireland,  and  New  Zealand,  limiting  imports  for  Colby 
cheese,  cream  and  butterfat-sugar  mixtures,  all  nonquota  products,  in  1962 
through  1964.  These  agreements  could  not  bind  nonsignatory  countries. 

As  shipments  from  the  latter  countries  increased,  the  agreements  were 
abandoned.  In  mid- 1966  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  promulgated  regulations 
under  the  Sugar  Act  limiting  the  importation  of  products  containing  25  per¬ 
cent  and  more  of  sugar. 

This  regulation,  too,  proved  ineffective.  Mixtures  containing  44  percent 
butterfat,  24  percent  sugar,  and  31  percent  nonfat  milk  solids  were  at  sea 
before  the  regulation  was  issued.  In  1966  imports  of  butterfat-sugar 
mixtures  displaced  a  market  for  U.  S.  dairy  farmers  equal  to  10  percent 
of  total  ice  cream  production. 

Imports  of  dairy  products  thus  continued  to  increase.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  predicts  that  the  total  of  Imports  in  1967  will  approx¬ 
imate  3.5  billion  pounds  of  milk  (calculated  on  a  butterfat  basis).  This 
level  of  imports  is  12  times  the  total  authorized  by  import  quotas. 
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LEGAL  BACKGROUND  OF  IMPORT  CONTROLS 


In  earlier  years  the  dairy  industry  in  the  United  States  was  largely  self- 
suf ficient ,  and  the  small  differences  in  domestic  and  foreign  prices  were 
offset  by  modest  tariffs. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  butter  tariff  was  increased  from  2.5  cents  to 
12  cents  per  pound  to  reflect  increasing  price  differentials.  The  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  set  the  tariff  rate  at  14  cents  per  pound  on  butter  with  cor¬ 
responding  rates  on  other  dairy  products.  Although  these  were  fixed  rates, 
they  operated  effectively  for  several  years. 

These  tariff  rates  were  subsequently  reduced  to  inadequate  levels  under  the 
trade  agreement  acts.  The  reduced  tariffs  were  unrealistic  in  that  they 
to  take  into  account  the  substantial  price  differences  which  were 
developing  between  domestic  and  world  price  levels  for  dairy  products. 

The  tariff  reductions  were  not  correlated  with  the  programs  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  results  were  at  cross  purposes.  Moreover, 
ready  use  by  foreign  nations  of  heavy  export  subsidies,  currency  devaluation, 
exchange  manipulations,  and  similar  practices  operated  to  render  fixed 
tariff  rates  practically  meaningless  and  to  require  the  use  of  import  quotas. 

Import  quotas  were  imposed  on  major  dairy  products  in  1942  under  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act.  This  was  done  primarily  to  keep  fats  needed  in  the  allied 
countries  from  being  drawn  to  the  high-priced  American  market,  and  to  help 
carry  out  an  international  allocation  of  dairy  products. 

These  controls  continued  in  part  through  1948.  Later,  in  the  1949-51  period, 
imports  of  butter  were  controlled  under  special  legislation  to  permit  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  stocks  the  government  had  acquired  under  the  support 
program. 

To  prevent  excessive  imports  from  resulting  in  unnecessary  expenditures 
under  the  price  support  program.  Congress  in  1951  authorized  import  quotas 
in  Section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  These  controls  were  maintained 
until  1953,  when  they  were  shifted  to  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  enacted  back  in  1935  as 
a  part  of  the  agricultural  programs  designed  to  provide  fair  returns  to 
agricultural  producers  as  measured  in  terms  of  parity  prices.  Its  purpose 
was  to  assure  that  the  government  programs  would  not  be  rendered  ineffective 
by  imports.  It  was  materially  strengthened  in  1951  when  Congress  amended 
it  to  state  clearly  and  forcefully  that  the  protection  which  it  had  author¬ 
ized  for  the  agricultural  programs  would  take  precedence  over  the  trade 
agreements . 

Although  Section  22  has  been  available  since  1935,  it  was  not  until  1953 
that  use  of  it  was  made  to  protect  the  agricultural  programs  provided  by 
Congress  for  dairy  farmers. 

Since  that  time,  the  controls  set  up  in  1953  have  been  continuously  eroded 
because  administration  of  the  section  has  been  weak  and  ineffective. 
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Particularly  in  more  recent  years,  evasion  of  the  import  controls  has 
become  a  popular  and  profitable  pasttime  for  importers  and  foreign  nations. 
Huge  quantities  of  imports  are  being  brought  into  the  country  in  open  and 
flagrant  evasion  of  the  import  quotas. 

These  have  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars  of  added  and  unnecessary  cost 
to  the  dairy  price  support  program,  and  they  are  interfering  substantially 
with  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  the  program  which  is  parity  prices  in 
the  marketplace. 
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"DAIRY  IMPORT  ACT  OF  1967" 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  after  careful  study  and  consultation 
with  members  of  Congress,  developed  a  new  import  control  program  which  was 
incorporated  in  a  bill  introduced  last  year  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  21  other 
Senators.  Numerous  similar  bills  were  introduced  in  the  House. 

Legislation  has  now  been  introduced  in  the  new  Congress,  and  the  Federation 
will  make  an  all-out  fight  for  its  passage.  This  will  not  be  an  easy  task, 
since  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  strong  opposition.  The  bill 
should  be  supported  because  it  sets  a  fair  guideline  under  which  government 
and  industry  can  operate. 

Opposition  will  arise  in  spite  of  action  by  other  nations,  such  as  those  in 
the  European  Common  Market,  to  protect  their  own  agriculture,  and  in  spite 
of  tremendous  differences  between  our  domestic  prices  and  world  export  prices 
which  make  free  trade  concepts  with  respect  to  dairy  products  completely 
visionary  and  unrealistic. 

The  legislation  proposed  would  use  as  a  base  the  average  annual  quantities 
of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  imported  during  the  five  calendar  years 
1961-65.  1966  would  not  be  included  in  the  base  because  it  was  not  a  normal 

year.  Heavily  subsidized  exports  of  surplus  production  in  foreign  nations, 
coupled  with  price  increases  in  this  country  needed  to  stop  a  dangerous  de¬ 
cline  in  domestic  production,  resulted  in  abnormally  large  volumes  of  imports 
of  evasion-type  products  during  1966.  The  same  condition  threatens  serious 
harm  to  American  dairy  farmers  in  1967,  unless  Congress  acts  to  fix  a  limit 
on  imports  under  this  legislation. 

The  1961-65  average  would  be  an  automatic  control  and  would  not  require 
lengthy  and  unsatisfactory  Tariff  Commission  proceedings  as  under  present 
law. 

The  controls  would  be  flexible  as  between  products  and  countries,  subject 
to  the  overall  limitation  that  the  annual  total  of  all  dairy-product 
imports  could  not  exceed  the  1961-65  average.  This  would  permit  recognition 
of  any  legitimate  new  dairy  products  which  might  be  developed  while  at  the 
same  time  preventing  evasion. 

Provision  is  made  to  permit  the  President  to  authorize  additional  imports 
in  the  national  interest.  If  additional  imports  are  admitted  under  this 
provision,  at  a  time  when  dairy  farmer  prices  are  below  parity,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  quantity  of  dairy  products  would  be  removed  from  the  domestic 
market.  This  would  permit  the  market  to  respond  to  domestic  market  forces 
and  help  attain  the  goal  of  the  agricultural  program  authorized  by  Congress, 
which  is  parity  prices  in  the  marketplace  for  American  dairy  farmers. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  as  the  domestic  market  expands  due  to  population 
or  other  factors,  the  import  total  would  increase  in  the  same  ratio. 
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Thus  foreign  countries  would  share  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States  market 
in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  our  own  fanners,  but  their  exports  to 
this  country  could  not  grow  by  displacing  domestic  production.  This  would 
prevent  serious  impairment  of  our  dairy  industry  which  is  much  too  important 
to  our  national  economy  and  national  security  to  be  sacrificed  for  concepts 
of  free  trade  which,  so  applied  to  the  dairy  industry,  are  unrealistic  and 
impractical. 

Most  important,  the  new  bill  would  put  an  end  to  the  subterfuge  and  evasion 
practiced  under  the  present  inadequate  import  controls. 

Furthermore,  a  definite  and  known  level  of  imports  would  be  established  to 
which  the  market  could  adjust  and  on  which  our  own  farmers  and  foreign 
countries  could  make  sound  future  plans. 


93-873  0  -  68  -  11 
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A  BILL 


To  regulate  imports  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967." 

Sec.  2.  No  imports  of  dairy  products  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  for  consumption  except  pursuant  to  authorizations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  authorizations  for  imports  of  dairy  products  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  which  would  result  in  total  imports  for  consumption  in 
any  calendar  year  of  butterfat  or  nonfat  milk  solids,  in  any  form,  in 
excess  of  the  respective  average  annual  quantities  thereof  which  were 
admitted  for  consumption  during  the  five  calendar  years  1961  through 
1965. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  that  total  annual  domestic  consumption  of  milk  and 
milk  products  in  any  calendar  year  shall  be  greater  or  less  than  the 
average  annual  domestic  consumption  of  milk  and  milk  products  during  the 
five  calendar  years  1961  through  1965,  the  total  volume  of  imports  for 
such  calendar  year  authorized  under  Section  3  shall  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  by  a  corresponding  percentage.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  estimate  such  total  annual  domestic  consumption  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  reflect  adjustments  of  such  estimates  in  the  level 
of  imports  authorized  in  subsequent  quarters  or  in  the  subsequent  year. 

In  computing  or  estimating  such  annual  domestic  consumption  under  this 
Act,  milk  and  milk  products  used  in  Federal  distribution  programs  shall 
be  excluded. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  permit,  if  he  finds  such  action  is  required 
by  overriding  economic  or  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  additional  quantities  of  imports  of  any  dairy  product.  Additional 
imports  permitted  under  this  section  shall  be  admitted  for  consumption 
under  special  authorizations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  No  additional  imports 
shall  be  admitted  for  consumption  under  this  section  at  a  time  when  prices 
received  by  dairy  farmers  for  milk  on  a  national  average  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  are  at  a  level  less  than  parity,  unless  the  Secretary  shall, 
at  the  time  such  imports  are  authorized,  remove  from  the  domestic  market, 
in  addition  to  and  separate  from  other  price  support  purchases  and  opera¬ 
tions,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  dairy  products.  The  cost  of  removing 
such  dairy  products  from  the  domestic  market  shall  be  separately  reported 
and  shall  not  be  charged  to  any  agricultural  program. 

Sec.  6.  "Dairy  products"  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  includes  all  forms 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  butterfat,  nonfat  milk  solids,  and  any  com¬ 
bination  or  mixture  thereof,  and  includes  also  any  article,  compound,  or 
mixture  containing  5  percent  or  more  of  butterfat,  or  nonfat  milk  solids, 
or  any  combination  of  the  two. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  any  import  limitation 
established  thereunder;  but  the  total  annual  quantitative  limitations 
on  imports  of  butterfat  and  nonfat  milk  solids  prescribed  by  this  Act 
shall  prevail,  and  all  imports  authorized  under  said  section  22  or  any 
other  law  shall  be  included  in  computing  such  total. 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  members  will  forgo  questioning,  I  will  declare 
a  recess  right  now. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Healy. 

Mr.  Healy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  stand  in  recess. 

(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  resume  the  hearing. 

We  have  now  before  us  an  old  friend  who  was  long  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  this  committee,  John  Heimburger. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  back,  J ohn. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Milk  Producers. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  J.  HEIMBURGER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  MILK  PRODUCER-DISTRIBUTORS  ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  PUGET  SOUND  MILK  ORDER  AREA 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it 
is  quite  a  thrill  for  me  to  be  back  before  the  committee. 

When  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  bill  which  became  that  act, 
was  before  this  committee,  your  class  I  base-pricing  plan  went  into 
the  act  as  title  I.  Considerable  apprehension  was  expressed  at  that  time 
by  the  producer-handlers  of  milk  throughout  the  country  that  the 
adoption  of  the  class  I  pricing  plan  might  be  the  occasion  for  bringing 
these  little  producer-handlers,  who  are  independent  businessmen  as 
well  as  independent  farmers,  under  the  pooling  provisions  of  the 
marketing  orders  which  had  been  set  up  under  the  act  of  1937.  Respon¬ 
sive  to  these  fears,  the  committee  wrote  into  title  I  of  the  1965  act, 
section  104,  which  said,  in  effect,  that  the  legal  status  of  the  producer- 
handler  under  the  new  amendment  authorizing  the  pricing  plan  should 
be  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  And,  in 
effect,  that  if  a  producer  were  not  subject  to  regulations  prior  to  that 
time  he  should  not,  by  the  mere  virtue  of  a  class  I  pricing  plan,  be 
subject  to  regulation  after  that  time. 

My  only  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  to  urge  the  committee,  when  it  rewrites  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  to  continue,  or  strengthen  if  necessary,  the  protection  of  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers  of  milk  which  the  act  now  contains. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  my  job  is  substantially  eas¬ 
ier  by  the  fact  that  the  Milk  Producers  Federation  in  their  proposed 
amendments  of  title  I  of  the  act  have  included,  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell 
without  referring  to  the  law,  as  a  proposed  part  of  their  amendment 
the  same  language  which  the  committee  put  into  the  act  in  1965,  and 
I  appreciate  this  very  much. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  read  my  complete 
statement,  if  you  have  no  objection.  This  is  what  it  says.  I  would  ask, 
sir,  that  the  letter  from  Senator  Holland  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  this  subject  which  is  attached  to  my  prepared  statement  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  It  does  occur  to  me  that  since  the  Puget  Sound 
order  area  is  the  only  area  in  the  country  where  this  class  I  pricing 
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plan  has  been  put  into  effect,  the  committee  might  like  to  have  a  little 
information  as  to  how  it  has  worked  out  there.  If  this  is  your  desire,  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  few  observations  received  from  my  clients  as 
to  how  this  plan  has  worked  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  such  informa¬ 
tion.  I  will  not  tell  anyone  how  to  present  his  presentation. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  unnecessarily. 

I  think  the  committee,  however,  will  be  interested  in  this.  I  will  try  to 
highlight  it  very  briefly. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  information  here  which  they  sent  in  at  my  re¬ 
quest.  I  think  they  are  unprejudiced  observers  of  how  the  class  I  plan 
is  working.  And  let  me  say  that  some  of  their  observations  seem  to  me 
to  support  the  position  which  the  federation  is  taking  with  respect  to 
certain  amendments  which  need  to  be  made  to  this  law. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  fear  expressed  when  the  class  I  plan 
was  being  discussed  that  a  good  many  of  the  then  producers  might  de¬ 
cide  to  become  producer-handlers  in  order  to  have  complete  freedom 
under  the  new  regulations.  This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  true. 

In  July  1966,  there  were  33  producer-handlers  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  market.  In  August  1967,  the  last  month  under  which  the  order  op¬ 
erated  without  amendment,  the  number  had  decreased  to  29.  Each 
month  since  then,  since  the  date  the  price  plan  went  into  effect,  the 
number  has  been  28.  Neither  base  sellers  nor  new  producers  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  producer-handler  business ;  although  there  are  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  these  groups,  none  of  these  people  have  changed  from  being,  a 
producer  to  a  producer-handler.  In  the  market  there  are  50  new  pro¬ 
ducers  and  35  other  producers.  They  did  not  choose  to  become  pro¬ 
ducer-handlers.  So,  this  fear  has  not  materialized. 

There  was  a  fear  expressed  that  the  producer-handlers  on  the  Puget 
Sound  market  might  somehow  take  advantage  of  this  class  I  basing 
situation  to  increase  substantially  their  retail  sales.  This  did  not  de¬ 
velop.  The  total  sales  of  the  producer-handlers  in  the  market  area  has, 
in  fact,  gone  down  very  slightly  since  the  plan  was  adopted. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  surprised  our  people  out  there  was  the 
number  of  transfers  which  did  take  place.  As  you  know,  the  law  per¬ 
mits  that  class  I  base  may  be  sold,  and  the  large  number  of  people 
who  took  advantage  of  this  surprised  our  producer-handlers  out  there. 
In  September  1967,  the  market  administrator  issued  2,129  bases.  Be¬ 
fore  December  31 — and  this  is  the  latest  figure  I  have  the  adminis¬ 
trator  had  recognized  583  transfers  of  base  involving  823  persons.  As 
the  result  of  these  transfers  of  total  or  partial  base,  only  1,671  pro- 
clucers  owned  base  in  December.  In  these  4  months,  350,225  pounds  of 
milk  were  transferred.  This  is  17.8  percent  of  the  total  class  I  base 
issued.  The  value  of  the  base  transferred  estimated  to  average  $12  a 
pound,  was  $4,211,100.  The  417  producers  who  purchased  base  in  the 
first  4  months  now  control  43  percent  of  the  total  base.  This  represents 
a  considerable  concentration  of  market  control. 

Another  surprising  thing  to  my  clients  out  there  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  surprised  by  some  of  the  people  who  decided  to  sell  their 
base,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  the  committee  thought,  when  this  bill 
was  being  worked  on,  that  it  would  be  largely  the  small  marginal  pro¬ 
ducer  who  would  decide:  “Well,  these  12  or  16  cows  are  not  making 
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me  much  money.  I  might  just  as  well  sell  my  base  and  get  out  of  the 
dairy  business/’ 

To  their  surprise  they  found  some  of  the  largest  and  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  most  modern  dairy  farmers — probably  the  most  efficient 
dairy  farmers  in  the  area — were  among  the  first  to  sell  their  bases. 
One  of  them  was  an  official  of  the  local  cooperative  who  had  been 
very  prominent  in  advocating  the  class  I  plan.  Another  was  a  man 
with  a  very  sizable  herd  who  had,  in  1965,  won  the  State  DHIA 
championship,  for  proficiency  in  dairy  operation.  Both  of  them  sold 
out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  I  believe  the  man  who  had  the  DHIA 
championship  got  something  like  $40,000  for  his  base. 

The  third  thing  that  surprised  us  is  that  not  all  of  the  producers 
who  had  a  base  and  sold  it  went  out  of  the  dairy  business.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  appears  in  table  II  appended  to  my  prepared  statement. 
Out  of  402.  people  who  sold  all  their  base,  more  than  220  of  them  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  dairy  business,  in  the  same  place,  sending  milk  to  the 
same  handlers  and  simply  preferring  to  operate  without  a  class  I  base 
and  to  take  whatever  they  could  get  for  their  milk.  The  others  did  go 
out  of  business. 

Another  aspect  of  this  was  that  several  of  the  dairymen  in  the 
Puget  Sound  order  who  sold  their  bases  turned  around  and  started 
shipping  their  milk  into  the  Oregon  market  which  did  not  have  a 
Federal  order  and  continued  in  the  milk  business  under  this  new 
arrangement. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  committee  that  the  adoption  of  the  class  I 
base  would  make  the  production  and  distribution  of  milk  more  efficient 
and  it  would  be  more  centered  on  class  I  milk,  rather  than  manufac¬ 
turing  milk.  It  is  a  little  early  to  reach  any  kind  of  judgment  on  this, 
but  let  me  say  that  this,  too,  has  not  taken  place.  In  December  1966,  in 
the  Puget  Sound- Washington  marketing  area,  there  were  51  million 
pounds  of  milk  used  for  class  I  purposes,  and  almost  56  million  pounds 
of  milk  were  used  for  class  II  purposes.  In  December  1967,  4  months 
after  the  adoption  of  the  plan  there  were  53  million  pounds  of  milk 
used  for  class  I  purposes  and  49  million  used  for  class  II  purposes, 
representing  a  small  decrease  in  the  delivery  of  surplus  milk  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  as  large  as  you  might  anticipate  from  the  402  producers  who 
sold  their  bases  out  entirely  under  the  program. 

One  other  thing  that  has  been  surprising  to  our  people  out  there, 
which  was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Healy  in  his  testimony,  is  the  amount 
of  base  which  a  new  producer  is  getting  under  the  language  which  the 
committee  wrote  into  the  law. 

New  producers  coming  into  the  Pudget  Sound  area  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  growth  of  the  increase  in  the  class  I  milk  over  some  pre¬ 
determined  period.  And  I  think,  to  everybody’s  surprise,  in  January, 
which  is,  again,  the  last  figures  I  have  for  new  producers,  they  received 
a  base  for  the  month  equivalent  to  50  percent  of  their  production  in 
contrast  to  the  older  producers  who  were  buying  their  bases  who  were 
receiving  class  I  bases  for  68  percent  of  their  production.  There  might 
have  been  something  unusual  about  this,  I  do  not  know,  because  after 
being  48  percent  class  I  base  in  September,  it  dropped  to  27  percent 
and  23  percent  and  28  percent  the  following  months,  and  then  back  up 
to  50  percent  in  January  1968. 
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This  is  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  the 
committee  would  like  to  ask  about  this  operation,  I  will  try  to  answer 
them  from  my  secondhand  knowledge  of  the  situation.  All  of  this  is 
derived  from  the  people  out  there  who  are  very  much  concerned  about 
it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

If  there  are  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  submitted  by  John  J.  Heimburger,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  attachments,  follows :) 

Statement  of  John  J.  Heimburger,  Attorney,  Independent  Milk  Producer- 

Distributors  Association  of  the  Puget  Sound  Milk  Order  Area 

My  name  is  John  J.  Heimburger.  I  am  an  attorney  with  offices  at  1030  Fifteenth 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C.  I  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  under  the  Puget  Sound  (Washington)  Fed¬ 
eral  order  called  the  Independent  Milk  Producer-Distributors’  Association  and 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Floyd  McKennon,  a  member  of  that  association. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  urge  the 
Committee — when  it  revises  or  extends  Title  I  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965 — to  continue,  or  strengthen  if  necessary,  the  protection  of  producer- 
handlers  of  milk  which  Congress  wrote  into  that  legislation  when  it  was  enacted. 

Let  me  review  the  situation  briefly.  Producer-handlers,  as  I  am  sure  the  Com¬ 
mittee  knows,  are  those  dairy  farmers  wTho  market  their  own  milk  direct  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  dairying  in  the  United  States.  Except  for 
order  provisions  defining  what  a  producer-handler  is,  and  requiring  them  to  limit 
their  sales  essentially  to  milk  produced  on  their  own  farms,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  never  sought  to  regulate  these  independent  dairymen — that  is, 
bring  them  within  the  pooling  provisions  of  a  Federal  milk  order. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  have  sought  for  years  to  destroy  the  independent 
status  of  these  producer-handlers.  So  it  was  that  when  Title  I  of  the  1965  Act 
was  under  consideration,  fear  was  expressed  by  producer-handlers  that  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  class  I  base  price  plan,  as  authorized  in  this  title,  might  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  bring  producer-handlers,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  pooling 
provisions  of  a  Federal  order. 

Congress  was  sympathetic  to  these  fears  and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
wrote  into  Title  I  a  section  104,  which  reads : 

The  legal  status  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  .  .  .  shall  be  the  same  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  as  it  was  prior 
thereto. 

In  its  report  on  the  bill  the  House  Committee  said : 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  approves  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  producer-handlers’  avenue  of  marketing  open  to  dairy  farmers 
without  unduly  burdensome  restrictions  and  that  this  legislation  shall  not 
he  deemed  to  he  a  justification  for  producer-handler  inclusion  in  the  pooling 
requirements  of  any  Federal  order.  This  is  the  purpose  of  section  104  of  the 
bill. 

This  section  means  that  this  legislation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reason 
for,  nor  as  any  new  legal  authority  to  include  producer-handlers  in  the 
pooling  arrangements  of  Federal  market  orders  and  that  if  justification  and 
legal  authority  for  such  inclusion  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  it  will  not  exist  thereafter  hy  virtue  of  any  provision  of  this 
hill.  (Italics  added.) 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference,  the  Senate  accepted  verbatim  the  language 
of  Title  I  of  the  House  bill— thereby  accepting  also,  of  course,  the  explanation 
of  that  language  in  the  House  report. 

In  spite  of  this  stated  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  producer-handlers, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  bill  became  law  there  was  the  following  surprising 
development : 

In  April  1965,  before  enactment  of  the  law,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  held  a  hearing  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  for  the  specific  purpose  of  consider¬ 
ing  a  proposal  to  bring  producer-handlers  in  that  area  under  the  pooling  pro- 
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visions  of  the  milk  marketing  order  and  had  determined  that  such  a  move  was  not 
justified. 

In  August  1966  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  proposal  to  incorporate  the  class  I 
base  price  plan  into  the  Puget  Sound  order — the  first  such  hearing  under  the  new 
law.  In  connection  with  this  hearing,  it  was  again  proposed  to  bring  producer- 
handlers  into  the  pool. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  examiners  in  charge  of  this  hearing 
found  that  there  were  fewer  producer-handlers  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  than  at 
the  time  of  the  1965  hearing  and  that  they  were  marketing  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the' milk,  the  Department  proposed  that  they  should  become  “fully  regulated 
handlers,  and  their  milk  should  be  pooled  under  the  order.” 

This  action  appeared  to  be  in  such  complete  disregard  of  the  policy  Congress 
had  sought  to  establish  in  the  Act  that  it  drew  a  strong  protest  to  the  Secretary 
from  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  agriculture  committees.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  committee — comprising  chiefly  the  dairy  subcommittee — ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  calling  the  proposed  action  “illegal.” 

On  the  Senate  side,  Senator  Holland  of  Florida  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
on  May  12,  1967,  thoughtfully  examining  the  situation  and  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  proposed  action  was  “in  direct  contravention  of  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress.”  Rather  than  reading  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Following  these  letters  from  members  of  the  committees,  the  Department  re¬ 
versed  its  position  and  recommended  against  inclusion  of  producer-handlers  in 
the  revised  Puget  Sound  milk  order. 

And  that,  presumably,  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter,  except  for  two 
things :  ( 1 )  the  Department,  in  its  revised  Puget  Sound  findings,  threatened  to 
re-open  the  matter  if  there  was  “any  increase”  in  the  marketings  of  producer- 
handlers  in  the  area;  and  (2)  in  the  only  hearing  which  has  taken  place  since 
that  time  on  adoption  of  the  class  I  base  price  plan  (as  an  amendment  to  the 
milk  marketing  order  for  Southeastern  Florida)  the  Department  has  again  en¬ 
tertained  proposals  to  bring  producer-handlers  under  the  pooling  provisions  of  the 
order  if  the  pricing  plan  is  adopted. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  those  who  would  like  to  eliminate  the  producer- 
handler  completely  from  the  Federal  milk  market  areas  are  still  with  us.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  whatever  action  this  Committee  may  take  in  extending  or  revising 
Title  I  of  the  1965  Act,  it  will  continue,  or  even  strengthen  if  it  feels  such  action 
to  be  desirable,  the  protection  the  Act  now  affords  these  small,  independent, 
farmer  business  men  known  as  producer-handlers. 


Exhibit  I 

SELECTED  STATISTICS  FOR  PUGET  SOUND  MILK  MARKETING  ORDER 


Percent  producer- 
handler  sales  is  of 
total  fluid  sales 

Number  of 
producer- 
handlers 

Number  of 
producers 

Number  of 
pool  plants 

1966: 

July . . 

_  7. 49 

39 

2,314 

29 

August . . 

. . .  7.36 

37 

2,305 

29 

September . . 

_  7. 05 

37 

2, 289 

30 

October _ _ 

_ _  6. 36 

35 

2, 257 

33 

November . 

_  6. 23 

34 

2, 242 

34 

December _ 

1967: 

January _ 

_  6.11 

32 

2,230 

33 

. .  6.83 

34 

2,215 

31 

February . . . . 

. .  6.92 

33 

2,210 

30 

March _ _ _ 

_  6.91 

32 

2,190 

30 

April _ 

_  6. 90 

30 

2,184 

30 

May . . . 

_  6. 04 

29 

2,179 

31 

June _ 

_  6. 63 

30 

2,179 

30 

July.. . . . - 

.  .  6.74 

30 

2,170 

29 

August _ _ 

_ _  6.  60 

29 

2,165 

29 

September _ 

_ _  6.68 

28 

2,133 

29 

October . - . 

. .  6.  88 

28 

2,100 

29 

November _ _ 

. .  6.  80 

28 

2, 067 

29 

December _ 

6.94 

28 

2, 034 

29 

1968: 

January . . 

-  6. 91 

28 

2,025 

29 

Source:  Figures  are  Market  Service  Information  compiled  March  1967  and  Monthly  Reports  for  Market  Service  Informa¬ 
tion  issued  by  Market  Administrator  for  Puget  Sound  Milk  Marketing  Order. 
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Exhibit  II 


Tabulation  of  class  I  base  statistics 
BASE  TRANSFERS  BETWEEN  SEPT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1967 

September  1967  bases  issued - 

Persons  transiered  all  base - 

Base  forfeited _ 


2,  129 


402 

1 


Total  off  base _ _ _ _ - 

Persons  receiving  base  not  previously  owning  base 


Net  number  of  base  holders  Dec.  31,  1967 

PRODUCERS  REMAINING  ON  MARKET,  DEC.'  31,  1967 

(1)  Base  holders - 

(2)  Nonbase  holders  who — 

(a)  Transferred  all  of  their  base  to  others - 

(b)  Never  held  class  I  base - 


Total 


Total  producers -  A 

Note. — Figures  extracted  from  an  article  in  the  January  1968  issue  of  “Marketing  Service  Information 
for  the  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  marketing  area  published  by  the  Market  Administrator. 

Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Permit  me  to  call  to  your  attention  a  proposed  action 
by  officials  of  the  Department  which  appears  to  me  to  disregard  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  section  104  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

In  April  1965  the  Department  held  extensive  hearings  on  proposals  to  bring 
producer-handlers  under  the  pooling  regulations  of  the  Puget  Sound  milk  mar- 
keting  order.  After  consideration  of  all  of  the  evidence  and  supplemental  state- 
ments,  the  Department  determined  that  application  of  the  pooling  regulations 
and  restrictions  to  producer-handlers  in  that  area  was  not  justified. 

In  October  1965  the  Congress  enacted  and  the  President  signed  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Title  I  of  that  Act  authorized  the  use  of  a  Class  I  base 
pricing  system  in  Federal  milk  market  orders. 

Representatives  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  expressed  the  fear  that  adoption  of  the  plan  would  be  used  as  an  excuse 
to  impose  pooling  regulations  and  other  restrictions  on  these  small-business 
producers.  No  producer-handlers  were  under  such  regulation  at  that  time — nor 

are  they  now.  „  ,  ,  , 

The  Congress  was  sympathetic  to  the  fears  of  producer-handlers  and  responded 
by  including  in  Title  I  of  the  Act  section  104,  which  reads  in  substance :  “The 
legal  status  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  .  .  .  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

This  section  originated  in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  language  the  Committee  said  in  its  report :  Traditionally 
all  Federal  orders  have  exempted  producer-handlers  from  such  requirements 
The  Committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  approves  of  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  producer-handlers’  avenue  of  marketing  open  to  dairy  farmers 
without  unduly  burdensome  restrictions  and  that  this  legislation  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  justification  for  producer-handler  inclusion  in  the  pooling  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  Federal  order.  This  is  the  purpose  of  section  104  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  Senate  had  adopted  a  somewhat  different  provision  relating  to 
Class  I  base  pricing,  in  Conference  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  language  in 
toto,  including  without  change  the  provision  of  section  104.  In  doing  so  the  Senate 
adopted  and  concurred  in  the  interpretation  of  that  section  expressed  by  the 
House  in  its  committee  report. 


1,  761 

223 

50 

273 


403 

35 


1,  761 
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In  August  1966  (after  enactment  of  the  above  legislation),  the  Department 
conducted  another  hearing  on  the  Puget  Sound  order  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
determining  whether  a  Class  I  base  pricing  plan  should  be  proposed. 

According  to  the  Department’s  own  finding  as  the  result  of  this  hearing,  there 
were  fewer  producer-handlers  in  the  area  in  1966  than  there  were  in  1965  and 
they  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  market  than  in  1965. 

In  spite  of  this  finding,  the  Department  officials  responsible  in  this  matter  have 
proposed  that  “producer-handlers  should  become  fully  regulated  handlers,  and 
their  milk  should  be  pooled  under  the  order.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  can  reach  no  conclusion  other  than  that  the  proposed 
inauguration  of  the  new  pricing  plan  is  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  or  “justification” 
for  imposing  pooling  regulations  on  producer-handlers  in  that  area  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  as  spelled  out  in  the  report. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
formal  action  on  the  pricing  plan  authorized  in  the  1965  Act.  If  this  policy  is 
permitted  to  stand  in  this  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  will  be  followed 
in  every  future  action  on  adoption  of  the  plan  and  that  every  one  of  these  small 
independent  operators  in  Federal  order  areas  will  be  regulated  out  of  business. 

Before  any  such  damaging  precedent  is  established,  therefore,  I  urge  you  to 
reverse  this  proposal  to  regulate  producer-handlers  and  permit  them  to  remain 
in  operation  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 


Spessabd  L.  Holland, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices. 


The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  MARION  RHODES,  PRESIDENT,  NEW  YORK 
COTTON  EXCHANGE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  F.  Marion  Rhodes.  I  am 
president  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  am  appearing  here 
today  on  behalf  of  that  organization. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  welcome  the  initiative  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Chairman  of  this  committee  in  holding  these  hearings  which 
we  hope  will  result  in  the  extension  of  title  IV  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  before  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns.  My  re¬ 
marks  will  be  confined  to  cotton. 

The  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1965  was  a  major  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  cotton 
industry. 

During  the  past  2  crop  years,  the  cotton  industry  has  succeeded  in 
halting  the  deterioration  that  had  been  taking  place  at  an  increasing 
rapid  rate  for  more  than  two  decades.  In  my  opinion,  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  first  economically  sound  program  American  cotton  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  since  1935.  Despite  the  fact  this  legislation  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  2i/£  years,  it  should  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  the 
U.S.  cotton  industry  is  now  moving  in  the  right  direction.  The  first  2 
years  of  the  4-year  program  has  resulted  in  the  following  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  cotton  situation : 

1.  U.S.  grown  cotton  has  moved  into  domestic  textile  mills  and  into 
export  channels  at  the  same  price. 

2.  Domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  substantially.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  accurately, 
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it  is  generally  recognized  that  without  the  1965  act  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  would  have  continued  to  decrease  at  a  rapid  rate. 

3.  Exports  of  cotton  during  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  marketing 
years  are  expected  to  average  about  4.5  million  bales  compared  with 
an  average  of  about  3.5  million  bales  for  the  2  preceding  years. 

4.  The  August  1,  1966,  record  high  carryover  of  16.9  million  bales 
of  cotton  is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  about  6.7  million  bales  by  August 
1,  1968.  About  5.5  million  bales  of  this  carryover  will  be  held  by  the 
private  trade  rather  than  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

5.  The  August  1,  1966  record  high  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stock  of  cotton  consisting  of  12  million  bales  has  been  reduced  to 
slightly  more  than  600,000  bales  as  of  this  date. 

6.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  expected  to  acquire  about 
1.6  million  bales  of  cotton  from  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton.  This 
compares  with  10.2  milion  bales  of  cotton  acquired  from  the  1964  and 
1965  crops  of  cotton.  These  statistics  are  positive  proof  that  under  the 
1965  act  American  cotton  has  been  moving  through  normal  trade  chan¬ 
nels  from  the  producer  to  the  American  mills  or  into  export  channels 
instead  of  into  the  CCC  loan  program. 

7.  The  U.S.  Government  loan  rate  for  middling  1-inch  cotton,  at 
average  location,  in  1966  was  21  cents  per  pound,  and  in  1967  and 
1968  was  reduced  to  20.25  cents  per  pound.  These  loan  rates  compare 
to  an  average  loan  rate  of  31.4  cents  per  pound  for  the  5  years  1961 
through  1965. 

8.  With  the  liquidation  of  CCC  stocks  of  cotton  and  the  lower  loan, 
prices  soon  became  sufficiently  free  of  the  influence  of  Government 
price  support  programs  to  fluctuate  freely  with  changes  in  supply, 
demand  and  substitutability.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  re¬ 
sponded  to  these  changing  conditions  by  designing  a  new  cotton  fu¬ 
tures  contract  based  on  middling  1  1/16-inch  cotton.  Trading  in  the 
new  contract  during  the  current  marketing  year  has  already  exceeded 
15  million  bales.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  returned  to 
normal  operations  and  again  performs  the  important  function  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  hedging  medium  for  producers,  merchants  and  textile  mills. 
This  hedge  protection  has  enabled  business  to  operate  on  a  smaller 
margin  and  still  make  a  profit.  Producers  have  hedged  millions  of 
bales  of  their  anticipated  1968  production  either  directly  or  through 
participating  merchants  and  mills. 

9.  The  fluctuations  of  spot-cotton  prices  well  above  the  CCC  levels 
have  encouraged  cotton  producers  to  concentrate  on  producing  those 
staple  lengths  and  qualities  of  cotton  that  are  in  greatest  demand  by 
domestic  mills  and  for  export.  F or  example,  more  than  62  percent  of 
the  1967  crop  was  1  1/16  inches  and  longer,  up  from  the  previous  high 
of  56  percent  in  1966. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  an  impressive  list  of  accom¬ 
plishments  for  a  program  that  has  been  in  operation  for  just  a  little 
more  than  2  years.  It  is  particularly  impressive  when  we  consider  that 
farm  income  has  been  maintained  while  these  other  adjustments  have 
been  worked  out.  It  is  true  that  substantial  Government  payments 
have  been  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between  world  market  prices 
and  the  price  which  a  cotton  producer  must  receive  if  he  is  to  recover 
his  production  costs  and  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment  in 
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land,  equipment,  et  cetera.  Cotton  producers  will  continue  to  need 
the  helpful  cooperation  of  the  Government  if  they  are  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  direct-payment  approach  is  the  most  effective  way  this  as¬ 
sistance  can  be  provided.  All  of  the  taxpayers’  money  spent  under  this 
type  program  goes  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  producer,  the  party 
the  program  is  designed  to  help. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  initial  producer  opposition  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  cotton  program  has  long  since  evaporated.  In  fact,  I  haven’t 
heard  an  actual  cotton  producer  complain  about  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  program  since  it  went  into  effect. 

The  following  basic  provisions  of  the  current  program  are  essential 
and  should  be  maintained : 

1.  A  competitive  one-price  system  which  makes  cotton  available  to 
U.S.  textile  mills  at  the  same  price  paid  by  foreign  mills  must  be 
maintained  on  a  permanent  basis. 

2.  The  CCC  loan  program,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  must  be  fixed  at  a 
sufficiently  low  level  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  marketing  of 
cotton.  The  loans  available  to  cooperators  should  be  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  estimated  world  price  of  cotton. 

3.  For  the  time  being,  until  cotton  producers  of  the  United  States 
can  be  competitive  on  their  own  with  producers  in  foreign-producing 
countries,  the  direct  payment  program  must  be  continued. 

4.  The  16  million  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  is  necessary 
to  assure  an  ample  supply  of  the  desired  qualities  of  cotton  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

5.  There  should  be  no  maximum  dollar  limitation  on  producer  par¬ 
ticipation  in,  or  benefit  from,  a  support  or  payment  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  that  some  changes  and 
modifications  of  the  current  program  may  be  desirable  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  program  costs.  We  suggest  that  you  and  your  committee  give 
consideration  to  the  following  changes : 

1.  Base  the  price-support  payment  on  the  difference  between  the 
average  farm  market  price  of  cotton  and  a  predetermined  fair  price. 
The  fair  price  should  be  based  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  parity  or  on 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  estimated  cost  of  production. 
The  payment  should  be  made  on  the  domestic  allotment  acreage.  Pro¬ 
ducers  could  plant  their  full  farm  acreage  allotment  but  would  not 
receive  payments  for  production  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  allotment. 

2.  Since  the  burdensome  surplus  of  cotton  has  almost  been  elim¬ 
inated,  the  authority  to  offer  diversion  payments  for  not  planting  cot¬ 
ton  should  be  limited  to  situations  where  the  carryover  exceeds  a  spec¬ 
ified  quantity.  The  experience  of  the  past  2  years  indicates  that  the 
diversion  payment  rate  specified  in  the  current  law  are  unnecessarily 
high  and  they  could  be  reduced. 

3.  Eliminates  all  provisions  in  current  legislation  pertaining  to 
projected  yields  and  base  price  support  payments  on  actual  cotton 
production.  The  projected  yield  concept  has  been  very  complicated 
and  difficult  to  administer  and  has  caused  widespread  confusion 
among  cotton  producers.  More  important,  since  the  projected  yields 
have  been  established  substantially  higher  than  actual  production, 
program  costs  have  been  increased  by  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  true 
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that  basing  price  support  payments  on  projected  yields  insures  cotton 
producers  of  a  minimum  income.  Since  USD  A  operates  an  independent 
crop  insurance  program  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  maintain  this 
complicated  and  costly  procedure  merely  for  the  insurance  protection 

it  offers.  . 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  increase  exports  of  American  cotton.  However,  American  cotton 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  grown  cotton  unless  our  price  is  competi¬ 
tive  and  unless  we  produce  ample  supplies  of  the  qualities  in  export 
demand.  Competitive  prices  and  ample  supplies  are  the  two  factors 
that  will  discourage  continued  increased  cotton  production  in  foreign 
countries.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  once  cotton  is  produced 
in  any  foreign  country,  it  will  be  sold  regardless  of  price — foreign 
producers  simply  do  not.  have  the  financial  resources  to  store  and  hold 
a  crop  for  a  higher  price. 

The  drastic  increase  in  cotton  prices  during  the  past  session  no 
doubt  stimulated  increased  cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries.  The 
production  from  this  increased  acreage  will  replace  a  part  of  our 
export  market  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  also  axiomatic  that  high  prices 
of  cotton  during  the  past  season  encouraged  both  domestic  and  foreign 
textile  mills  to  increase  their  consumption  of  manmade  fibers  at  the 
expense  of  cotton.  Once  a  market  is  lost,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 

regain.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  urge  this  session  of  Congress  to 
extend  the  1965  act,  with  appropriate  amendments,  as  permanent 
legislation.  To  postpone  consideration  until  next  year  will  greatly 
increase  the  uncertainty  that  exists  now  with  respect  to  the  type  of 
cotton  program  that  we  will  have  in  future  years.  Not  only  cotton 
producers,  but  the  consumers  of  cotton  need  to  make  forward  plans 
if  we  are  to  continue  with  the  reestablishment  of  a  dynamic  cotton 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  extend  the  current  cotton  program  we  would 
automatically  revert  back  to  the  old  program  of  above-market  Govern¬ 
ment  loans  to  producers,  and  export  subsidies.  In  simple  language,  we 
would  be  going  back  to  a  program  that  has  been  tried  in  the  past  and 
found  to  be  ineffective.  We  would  be  going  back  to  a  program  that 
keeps  the  TJ.S.  Government  in  the  business  of  buying  (through  the 
nonrecourse  loan  procedure) ,  transporting,  storing,  and  selling  cotton. 
I  am  certain  we  would  be  going  back  to  a  program  under  which  another 
huge  carryover  would  be  accumulated.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American 
cotton  industry  does  not  want  to  travel  this  road  again. 

The  continuation  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  current  program  will 
enable  the  cotton  industry  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Price  wants  to  ask  you  a 

question.  .  . 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  Considering  the 
financial  condition  of  our  country,  knowing  that  we  grow  a  lot  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  South,  a  figure  that  was  presented  to  this  committee  in  our 
hearings  was  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  per  bale  for  the  disposal  of  this 
cotton  was  $116  per  bale  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  unless  I  am 
mistaken  in  the  figures,  the  testimony  said  the  cost  to  the  Government 
was  $960  million  in  subsidies  which  was  supposedly  more  than  the  en- 
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tire  cotton  crop  was  worth.  It  makes  it  very  difficult  for  members  of 
this  committee  and  the  people  who  are  trying  to  represent  agriculture 
to  continue  to  sell  this  kind  of  a  program  to  the  people  when  it  is  cost¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  this  amount  of  money — when  it  costs  $116  per  bale 
to  get  rid  of  this  cotton,  and  $960  million  which  is  more  than  the  cotton 
crop  was  worth.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  very  good.  We  should 
have  something  that  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  so  much  money.  And 
it  is  said  that  the  cotton  farmer  is  entitled  to  this.  I  agree  that  per¬ 
haps  he  is,  but  we  cannot  do  a  good  job  of  selling  this  to  the  public 
when  it  is  costing  $116  per  bale,  as  it  did.  What  would  be  your  com¬ 
ments  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  have  two  comments :  First,  I  have  heard  those  figures. 
I  cannot  either  confirm  or  deny  them.  They  are  referring  to  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  tremendous  stock  of  cotton  that  accumulated  under  prior 
programs.  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  that  the  Government  had  12 
million  bales  of  cotton  2  years  ago.  They  liquidated  those  12  million 
bales  to  where  it  is  less  than  600,000  bales  today.  We  are  over  the  hill 
on  that.  It  was  a  tremendously  expensive  program.  The  legislation  we 
had  prior  to  the  act  of  1965  caused  this  tremendous  outlay  of  funds, 
and  if  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  my  complete  statement,  you  will 
see  that  I  did  recommend  that  we  needed  amendments  in  the  program 
to  reduce  the  cost.  I  think  that  the  present  program  is  excessively 
costly.  There  is  no  need  for  diversion  payments  at  all  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  circumstances.  Basing  price  support  payments  on  the  projected 
yield  concept  also  costs  many  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  many  ways 
that  these  costs  can  be  reduced,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  does  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  feel  that  skip-row  and  suggestions  for  increased 
production  next  year  would  be  going  back  into  a  rather  smaller  sur¬ 
plus  than  we  have  had  or  a  rebuilding  of  a  surplus.  This  is  the  fear  of 
many  of  the  people  I  have  talked  to,  that  this  might  build  up  another 
surplus  like  wheat  did,  when  there  was  a  15  percent  increase,  and  then 
another  increase  and  wheat  got  into  the  position  it’s  in  today. 

There  are  fears  that  cotton  perhaps  will  get  into  that  same  position. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  hope  that  I  am  wrong,  Congressman  Price,  but  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  there  will  be  enough 
cotton  produced  in  1968  to  fulfill  the  export  and  domestic  demand. 
We  need  a  carryover  of  5  or  6  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  country  to 
have  available  the  qualities  that  the  mills  and  the  merchants  need.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  the  carryover  will  be  down  to  less  than  7  million 
bales  and  unless  we  have  an  exceptionally  good  growing  season,  we 
will  fail  to  produce  what  we  will  need  in  1968. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  have  given  us  a  most  impressive  statement  this 
morning,  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  you  always  do. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  see  that  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  de¬ 
signed  a  new  futures  contract  based  on  iy16-inch  cotton? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  also  see  in  your  statement  that  in  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  year  that  the  trading  in  the  New  I  ork  Cotton  Exchange  ex¬ 
ceeded  15  million  bales.  Would  you  compare  that  15  million  bales  with 
the  trading  in  contracts  some  3  or  4  years  ago  ? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  Congressman  Gatliings,  3  or  4  years  ago  we  were  al¬ 
most,  a  defunct  organization.  At  that  time  trading  would  not  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  400,000  bales.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  on  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth  since  1958.  For  10  years  we  have  just 
kept  the  market  open,  but  have  had  practically  no  business.  If  we  go 
back  20  years,  this  15  million  bales  compares  with  something  like  45 
or  50  million  bales — about  one-third  of  what  we  used  to  consider  a  nor¬ 
mal  market. 

Going  back  farther,  it  was  100  million  bales.  We  are  back  in  business, 
as  we  point  out.  We  have  a  contract  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
merchants,  the  mills,  and  the  producers  of  the  better  qualities  of  cotton. 
I  am  talking  about  1 14  6- inch  cotton.  The  new  contract  was  designed  for 
this  particular  type  of  cotton. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  also  at  the  present  time  developing  a  new 
contract  designed  essentially  for  the  short-staple  cottons,  i^-inch, 
31/32-mch.,  and  1-inch  staple.  We  will  then  have  a  contract  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  both  the  short-  and  the  long-staple  producers.  We  used 
to  have  one  contract  which  covered  all  the  qualities  of  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Rhodes,  you  said  that  the  direct  payment  program 
should  be  continued,  and  then  you  made  the  statement  that  no  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  should  be  put  on  what  one  person  should  receive. 

Do  you  have  figures  to  indicate  what  the  maximum  amount  was  that 
any  one  person  has  received  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  was  no  maximum.  Under  the  current  program, 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  any  one  person  can  receive.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  it  should  be  continued  that  way.  We  have  had  limits, 
I  am  sure,  under  prior  programs.  We  even  had  a  $50,000  limitation  on 
loan  programs  back  years  ago.  At  that  time,  I  was  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  was  impossible  to  administer  satisfactorily.  I 
think  it  was  a  complete  failure. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  question  is :  What  was  the  highest  amount  that  any 
one  person  received  last  year? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  You  mean  the  highest  amount? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  highest  amount,  yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  anyone  received  for  cotton — I  could  not  answer 
that. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  say  that  no  limit  should  be  put  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know 
who  received  the  highest  amount  among  the  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  Miller.  Or  what  that  amount  might  have  been  or  an  approxi¬ 
mation  of  what  the  amount  might  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  There  were  a  few  high  ones,  but  I  would  not  know  the 
top  amount.  It  would  be  over  a  million  dollars.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  Over  a  million  dollars  that  one  cotton  fanner  would 
have  received  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  could  have  been  a  corporation  or  an  individual,  either 
publicly  held  or  privately  owned. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodling? 
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Mr.  Goodling.  Can  you  tell  us  the  approximate  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  1967  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Of  1967  ? 

It  was  the  shortest  crop  in  about  100  years.  It  was  something  like 
say,  8  million  bales,  and  if  you  figure  that  at  $150  a  bale,  it  would  be 
$120  million  if  my  arithmetic  is  right ;  rather,  $1,200  million. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Someone  made  the  statement  that  the  cottongrowers 
received  in  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  about  $943  million  in  1967.  Is 
this  a  correct  statement  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  think  it  is  about  right,  yes. 

Mr.  Goodling.  It  was  well  over  $900  million.  Does  not  that  seem 
like  a  great  amount  when  the  total  crop  is  not  worth  more  than  you 
just  said? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Let  me  point  out  two  things :  In  the  first  place,  you  are 
talking  about  the  poorest  crop  in  95  years.  We  had  a  catastrophe  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  of  the  United  States  last  year.  It  was  a  very,  very  difficult 
year,  more  so  than  the  year  before.  Last  year  was  a  catastrophe.  In 
the  second  place  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  think  that  the 
cotton  program  needs  to  cost  as  much  as  it  is  costing.  I  made  recom¬ 
mendations  in  my  statement  as  to  how  you  can  reduce  the  cost,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Do  you  think  it  is  proper  to  ask  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  cotton  producers  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  certainly  do,  so  long  as  they  are  picking  up  the  tab 
for  almost  everybody  else  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Goodling.  They  do  not  take  the  tab  for  all  things. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  said  nearly  every  other  thing.  There  are  exceptions  to 
all  rules. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Somewhere  along  the  line  I  picked  up  a  figure  that 
if  every  farm  commodity  had  received  subsidies  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  cotton  producers  have,  our  agriculture  budget  would  have 
been  somewhere  around  $42  billion  a  year  in  subsidies  alone.  What 
is  going  to  happen  if  we  put  everybody  in  the  same  category  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  You  cannot  stop  people  from  figuring.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  got  to  the  $42  billion  figure,  but  I  cannot  prove  or  disprove 
that.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  I  do  not  believe  it,  but  I  cannot  com¬ 
ment  on  it  because  I  do  not  have  any  information  as  to  how  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  does  not  the  $900  million 
figure  that  is  being  bandied  around  include  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  on  the  sales  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  market¬ 
ing  the  crop  ? 

Was  it  not  from  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Goodling.  The  statement  was  made  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  determine  what  the  statement  in¬ 
cluded.  I  know  what  you  say,  that  we  had  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  cotton.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  pointed  out,  under  the  old  programs,  we  had 
12  or  13  million  bales  of  cotton  which  was  not  grown  in  1957.  It  was 
grown  as  far  back  as  1953  and  more. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  More  than  that  in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  great  deal  of  that  cotton,  some  5  or  6  million 
bales  of  it  was  disposed  in  1967.  In  that  year  we  had  the  smallest  crop 
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in  history,  and  did  they  not  figure  their  losses  on  sales  which  are  really 
attributable  to  the  production  over  a  period  of  5  or  6  years  at  least? 
It  is  true  that  it  appears  in  the  1967  budget,  but  I  think  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  very  small  part  of  that  cotton  was  the  1967  crop.  There 
was  practically  none  of  the  1967  crop  that  went  into  the  loan.  The 
result  was  that  most  of  that  loss  must  be  attributable  to  other  years, 
production  must  have  been  over  a  period  of  not  1  year  but  a  period 
of  6  or  7  years,  and  that  is  why  it  looks  like  a  tremendous  loss  in  1 
year.  Much  of  that  had  been  from  other  years.  Is  that  not  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  The  production  of  cotton  in  1967  was  only  two-thirds 
of  the  disappearance  for  the  year.  There  was  no  loss  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  handling  of  the  1967  crop  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  None  in  1967  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Even  less. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  it  was  due  to  the  big  accumulation  of 
cotton  from  the  previous  years. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Which  the  present  program  has  been  eliminating. 
It  was  not  that  we  acquired  that  under  the  new  program,  but  it  was 
acquired  under  the  old  program.  That  is  the  v7ay  it  seems  to  me.  It  is 
true  that  it  shows  up  in  the  1967  budget,  but  your  losses  were  not 
occasioned  and  bore  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  cotton  produced  in 
1967. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Inasmuch  as  that  has  come  up  in  several  instances, 
would  it  not  be  desirable  to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  put 
in  the  record  just  what  you  are  talking  about?  It  would  clarify  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have  that.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  Do  you  have  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  are  over  the  hump  that 
we  are  talking  about.  We  had  12  million  bales  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  stocks  2  years  ago,  and  there  is  less  than  600,000 
bales  there  now.  So,  we  have  accomplished  the  purpose  here.  Now  we 
can  go  ahead  on  a  much  different  basis. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Under  our  system  a  person  can  start  small  and  grow 
big.  There  has  been  mention  made  of  large  businesses  that  in  some 
instances  received  $1  million  in  benefits.  Is  that  usual  or  unusual  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  For  years  we  have  had  payments  over  $1  million  in 
sugar  and  in  the  wool  programs,  and  there  are  such  payments  in  the 
wheat  program.  That  is  nothing  unusual  where  you  have  a  few  sub¬ 
stantial  or  real  large  people  in  operation. 

Mr.  Gathings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  farms  are  being  enlarged? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  As  against  10  or  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  What  percentage  of  cotton  is 
produced  on  5  acres  or  10  acres  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is  a  very  small  percentage.  I  would  not  want  to  guess 
at  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  percent  of  the  farmers ;  that  is,  cotton  farmers, 
get  these  large  checks  ? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  It  is  a  small  number  that  would  get  the  large  checks — a 
fraction  of  1  percent  would  be  getting  the  large  payments.  The  bulk  of 
the  cotton  is  produced  by  the  middle-sized  farmers  who  have  25  to  say 
40  acres  of  cotton  allotment. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  if  you  try  to  keep 
some  producers  from  getting  payments,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  them  to  get  into  the  program  and  your  whole  program  would 
break  down — your  smaller  producers  would  be  penalized,  because  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  protection  which  the  whole 
program  gives  them  when  the  larger  producer  has  an  incentive  to  go 
into  it.  We  now  treat  them  the  same,  percentagewise,  the  large  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  the  others.  And  he  makes  the  program  work. 

Mr.  Gathings.  If  you  will  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  If  a  large  operator  in  this  or  any  other  crop  puts  his 
commodity  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  during  the  har¬ 
vest  season  at  a  time  when  the  market  would  be  glutted,  and  if  he  took 
it  out  in  the  spring  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  not 
suffer  any  loss.  At  the  same  time  it  would  make  for  the  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  crop.  It  would  stabilize  the  price  and  benefit  the  small 
and  all  size  growers. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Joe  Mott,  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Cotton  Producers  Association  of  Oak  Ridge,  La. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOE  MOTT,  SECRETARY,  LOUISIANA  COTTON 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  OAK  RIDGE,  LA. 

Mr.  Mott.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  My  name 
is  Joe  Mott.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  from  Oak  Ridge,  La.,  Morehouse 
Parish.  Today  I  appear  before  you  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Louisiana 
Cotton  Producers  Association,  Inc.,  a  newly  formed  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  some  200  top  cotton  farmers  across  the  State  of  Louisiana.  On 
behalf  of  my  organization,  which  I  serve  as  secretary,  I  want  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  present  briefly  our  views 
on  cotton  legislation,  both  present  and  future. 

Our  organization  favors  a  continuation  of  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1965  as  it  applies  to  cotton.  We  feel  that  this  act  has  ac¬ 
complished  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted;  namely,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  gigantic  surplus  while  maintaining  farmer  income.  I 
believe  that  a  carbon  copy  of  the  1968  program  provisions  for  the 
future  would  be  very  well  received  in  Louisiana.  Speaking  about  the 
future,  we  are  not  certain  when  the  absolute  best  time  to  try  for  new 
legislation  is.  Basically,  we  believe  that  you  men  in  Congress  should 
guide  us  as  to  the  proper  time  to  spell  out  anew  what  we  want.  We  do 
not  feel  that  same  thought  should  be  given  to  going  or  permanent  legis¬ 
lation.  The  whole  cotton  economy  would  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  long¬ 
term  approach,  we  believe. 
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Briefly,  our  perogatives  for  any  new  law  are  these : 

1.  Maintenance  of  cotton  farmer  income,  thereby  promoting  a  viable 
cotton  economy  which  includes  a  very  board  and  basic  industry  in  this 
country.  This  would  mean  a  continuation  of  the  65  percent  of  parity 
concept. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  16-million-acre  minimum  concept — basic  to 
begin  with. 

3.  Vastly  increased  exports.  To  quote  Mr.  Freeman:  “Cotton  is  a 
crop  that  must  export  or  die.”  A  6-million-bale  average  should  be  our 
constant  goal. 

4.  Protection  in  any  law  against  placing  limitations  of  any  kind 
on  the  intention  of  the  original  act.  In  our  present  law  this  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  snapback  provision. 

5.  Skip-row  regulations  to  be  as  they  are  for  1968. 

6.  Sale  and  lease  of  allotments  unlimited  within  a  State. 

7.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of  cotton  kept  intention¬ 
ally  low  and  never  allowTed  to  compete  with  crops  in  farmers’  hands. 

8.  Farm  labor  should  not  be  placed  under  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act.  The  perishable,  seasoned  nature  of  farming  should  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  everyone. 

Let  me  say  thank  you  for  the  time  you  have  given  me  today  and 
assure  you  that  when  more  specific  recommendations  are  needed,  we 
will  be  very  happy  to  present  them  for  consideration. 

The  only  thing  that  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there  are 
many  statements  in  this  very  brief  text  that  should  be  talked  about, 
and  I  do  not  mind  sitting  here  as  long  as  you  would  care  to  have  me 
answer  them.  Let  me  say  that  the  cotton  bill  is  not  simple.  It  is  com¬ 
plicated.  We  have  thoughts,  but  we  are  trying  to  keep  this  thing  to  a 
bare  skeleton,  to  an  outline. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mott. 

Without  objection,  we  will  include  in  the  record  at  this  time  point 
a  statement  by  the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  James  N.  Conner,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association,  Portageville,  Mo., 
follows :) 

Statement  of  James  N.  Conner,  Executive  Vice  President,  Missouri  Cotton 
Producers  Association,  Portageville,  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers 
Association  represents  the  Cotton  Producers  of  Missouri.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  you  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  support  for  the  continuation  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  1969,  with  the  following  recommendations : 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  1968  is  an  election  year,  a  reorganization  of  the 
Congress  will  take  place  in  1969.  This  will  delay  action  on  any  new  legislation, 
including  a  farm  program  to  replace  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  he  in  a  position  to  announce  provisions  of  the 
commodity  programs  no  later  than  July,  1969.  President  Johnson  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  February  27,  recommended  that  hearings  begin  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  He  pointed  out  that  farmers,  like  all  businessmen,  should  be  in  a 
position  to  make  plans  well  in  advance.  And  the  only  way  this  can  be  assured  is 
through  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  1968. 

2.  Greater  assurance  that  producer  income  will  be  maintained  or  improved. 

3.  Guarantees  against  limitation  of  payments  or  other  programs  benefits. 

4.  Better  and  more  equitable  methods  for  determining  projected  yields. 
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5.  A  “total  market”  concept  to  replace  the  current  “domestic  market”  concept. 

6.  A  continuation  of  the  16  million  acre  legal  minimum  allotment  and  urgent 
efforts  toward  domestic  and  export  consumption  that  will  justify  production 
from  that  minimum  acreage. 

7.  Adequate  flexibility  to  allow  the  adjustment  of  production  to  keep  in  line 
with  total  market  needs. 

These  recommendations  as  written  were  approved  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  in  Kennett, 
Missouri,  April  5,  1968. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  oclock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12 :15  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  23, 1968.) 


EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashington,  D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage  (Chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  McMillan,  Abernethy, 
Abbitt,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Purcell,  O’Neal,  Foley,  de  la  Garza,  Vigo- 
rito,  Dow,  Montgomery,  Belcher,  Teague,  May,  Mathias,  Mayne, 
Zwach,  Kleppe,  Price,  and  Myers. 

Also  present :  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  Clerk ;  William  C.  Black,  Gen¬ 
eral  Counsel ;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  Assistant  Counsel ;  L.  T.  Easley,  Staff 
Consultant ;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  Assistant  Staff  Consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  meeting  this  morning  for  the  further  consideration  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

We  have  as  our  first  witness  this  morning  Mr.  Bob  Hoffman,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Association  of  Farmer  Elected  Committeemen,  from 
Alden,  Iowa. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  HOFFMAN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER  ELECTED  COMMITTEEMEN,  ALDEN, 

IOWA 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
want,  first,  to  thank  you  for  giving  the  National  Association  of 
Farmer  Elected  Committeemen  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  the  time 
you  are  considering  this  subject  so  very  important  to  farmers.  My 
name  is  Robert  J.  Hoffman,  and  I  am  President  of  the  Association.  I 
am  a  farmer  producing  feed  grain  in  Hardin  County,  Iowa.  The  three 
gentlemen  with  me  are  farmers.  I  would  like  to  introduce  them  to  you, 
and  we  will  hear  from  them  shortly.  Mr.  Clifford  Daleness  is  a  wheat 
farmer  from  Roseglen,  N.  Dak.  Mr.  Harold  Callahan  is  a  rice,  cotton, 
and  grain  farmer  from  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.  Mr.  John  Lockamy  is  a 
farmer  producing  tobacco,  cotton,  and  feed  grain  from  Clinton,  N.C. 
All  three  are  area  directors  of  our  Association. 

Before  I  start,  I  just  would  like  to  say  a  few  more  words.  You  are 
looking  at  four  farmers  actually  doing  the  f armwork.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  on  school  boards,  elevator  boards,  and  the  like, 
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and  I  have  to  commend  you  gentlemen — thank  you — for  coming  up 
with  a  farm  program  as  you  have  in  the  past.  I  wonder  how  you  do  it, 
with  all  the  ideas  that  you  are  given,  and  then  to  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  I  want  to  commend  you  gentlemen  very  highly  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  We  are  always  glad  to 
be  commended. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know  that  at  times  you  are  not.  We  appreciate  it. 

Since  our  association,  in  age,  is  an  infant  organization  and  has  not 
previously  appeared  before  you,  a  few  words  about  it  would  seem  to 
be  in  order. 

We  are  formally  organized  at  this  time  in  22  States.  We  have  about 
30,000  members.  Organizations  in  other  States  are  presently  being 
formed.  Our  membership  is  composed  entirely  of  farmers,  since  eligi¬ 
bility  for  membership  requires  being  either  a  current  or  past  elected 
county  or  community  farmer  committeeman.  Our  association  and  the 
Congress  are  the  only  elected  groups  that  speak  for  farmers.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  typically  members  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  farm  orga¬ 
nizations  and  are  members  of  different  political  parties.  Our  objective 
is  to  promote,  strengthen  and  improve  the  farmer-elected  committee 
system  for  local  administration  of  farm  programs.  We  will  strive  to 
maintain  effective  farm  programs  which  will  (1)  increase  and  improve 
farm  income  until  it  reaches  parity  with  nonfarm  income;  (2)  pro¬ 
mote  and  preserve  the  family  type  farm;  (3)  eradicate  rural  poverty; 
(4)  build  and  conserve  the  soil,  water,  and  forestry  resources  of  the 
Nation;  (5)  promote  new  uses  of  agricultural  products,  and  (6)  ex¬ 
pand  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products. 

This  committee  undoubtedly  favors  these  objectives.  It  is  under¬ 
standable  that  there  may  be  differences  in  viewpoint  as  to  methods 
of  attainment. 

We  have  concluded,  after  long  study  and  after  full  discussion  with 
thousands  of  farmers  from  all  over  the  Nation,  that  it  would  be  a  dis¬ 
service  to  farmers  and  to  rural  communities  as  a  whole,  if  the  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  were  not 
extended  in  1968,  during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Time  does  not 
allow  this  statement  to  develop  the  proposition  which  we  believe  self- 
evident  anyway,  that  the  economic  health  of  the  farm  community 
exerts  a  great  impact  today,  as  it  always  has,  on  the  economic  health 
of  the  Nation’s  entire  business  universe. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  authorized  realistic  pro¬ 
grams  through  1969  that  enable  farmers  voluntarily  to  gear  produc¬ 
tion  to  demand  and  when  this  is  accomplished  farm  income  is  im¬ 
proved.  This  year’s  record  sign-up  of  farms  in  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs  shows  both  the  farmer’s  acceptability  of  the  program 
and  his  need  for  the  program.  For  example,  842,000  participating 
wheat  farmers  have  85.4  percent  of  the  national  wheat  acreage 
allotment. 

Net  farm  income  in  the  1960’s  averaged  about  $2  billion  a  year 
more  than  in  the  preceding  7  years.  This  is  not  as  bright  a  picture  as 
it  looks  because,  as  you  gentlemen  realize,  all  production  costs  have 
gone  higher  and  continue  to  rise.  The  farmer  is  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
that  puts  farming  operations  in  extreme  jeopardy  when  anything  is 
done  or  left  undone  that  will  stifle  or  set  back  the  farmers  marketing 
position. 
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We  believe  the  results  of  studies  made  by  leading  economists  that 
indicate  that  discontinuing  programs  for  the  major  commodities  would 
reduce  net  income  about  one-third  to  about  $5  billion  below  the  1966 
figure  of  $16  billion.  Prices  to  farmers  for  wheat  would  be  from  $1 
to  $1.10,  about  70  cents  for  corn,  and  about  $1.90  to  $2  for  soybeans. 

We  are  aware  that  suggestions  have  been  advanced  to  make  certain 
revisions  in  the  law.  Experience  shows  that  consideration  of  proposed 
revisions  is  time  consuming  and  we  do  not  know  if  the  Congress  would 
have  the  time,  at  the  current  session,  to  make  those  deliberate  decisions 
and  succeed  in  enacting  legislation.  Our  position  is  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  farmers  to  extend  the  law  as  written  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  studies  could  proceed  in  those  areas  where  amendment 
was  being  considered  and  that  they  would  be  the  subject  for  review 
by  you  in  the  future. 

Our  association  is  on  record  in  favor  of  efforts  to  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  enhance  the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  We  have  by 
resolution  approved  in  principle  the  objectives  of  legislation  that  wiil 
establish  strategic  reserves  of  certain  major  commodities. 

Gentlemen,  in  summary,  we  are  asking  that  farmers  be  given  a  con¬ 
tinuing  farm  program.  The  Congress  has  passed  permanent  legisla¬ 
tion  governing  labor  and  many  segments  of  business.  The  farmer, 
however,  has  been  forced  to  operate  almost  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
Many  times  in  the  past,  the  current  program  has  been  made  available 
so  late  that  he  just  cannot  handle  his  business  in  an  orderly  or  efficient 
manner. 

Extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  would  give  farmers 
a  base  of  operating  knowledge  which  would  allow  them  to  proceed 
with  the  many  plans  they  must  make  such  as  renting  land,  setting  up 
crop  plans,  making  personal  adjustments  that  affect  necessary  finan¬ 
cing,  all  ahead  of  seeding  time  and  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

I  believe  I  have  used  my  time  and  the  gentlemen  with  me  have  in¬ 
formation  that  we  hope  will  be  helpful  to  this  committee  and  to 
farmers.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

You  raise  one  point  which  I  would  like  to  stress,  and  when  I  ask 
the  question,  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  what  is  proposed.  I  want 
to  know  whether  this  bill  will  hurt  or  help  the  farmers ;  that  is,  as  to 
what  you  suggest.  This  question  is  as  to  what  you  suggest. 

You  suggest : 

Our  Association  is  on  record  in  favor  of  efforts  to  develop  a  program  that  will 
enhance  the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  We  have  by  resolution  approved  in 
principle  the  objectives  of  legislation  that  will  establish  strategic  reserves  of  cer¬ 
tain  major  commodities. 

This  committee  has,  of  course,  had  under  consideration  some  of  those 
questions.  Everybody  is  trying  to  find  how  to  improve  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  farmers.  We  need  to  know  just  how  we  can  do  it.  I  want 
to  improve  the  bargaining  power  of  the  farmers,  and  I  think  that 
every  member  of  this  committee  wants  to  do  likewise. 

You  suggest  one  of  the  ways  of  improving  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  farmers  is  to  have  strategic  reserves.  I  recognize  the  need,  perhaps, 
for  strategic  reserves.  It  has  been  impressed  on  me  more  since  my  trip 
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to  Japan,  the  importance  of  being  able  to  say  to  our  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  that  we  have  the  goods  and  we  have  the  ability  to  deliver  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  does  a  reserve  of  any  kind  do  to  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  farmers  ? 

Does  it  in  anyway  strengthen  the  bargaining  power?  If  you  have 
100  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage,  does  not  that  depress  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  bargaining  power  and 
the  strategic  reserve,  the  details,  as  far  as  our  association  is  concerned, 
on  how  to  work  this,  we  have  always  expected  the  Congress  to  work 
these  things  out.  I  believe  that  bargaining  power  and  strategic  reserve 
in  a  bill  could  sort  of  work  hand  in  hand. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  is  what  you  said,  but  to  me,  what  I 
want  to  have  explained,  is  why  does  the  strategic  reserve  or  any  kind 
of  accumulation  of  stocks,  no  matter  what  name  you  put  on  them — 
any  accumulation  of  stocks,  why  does  not  that  weaken  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  talking  to  the  strategic  reserve  plan,  I  believe 
if  we  have  a  reserve  over  here  of  grain  that  we  could  sort  of  balance 
this  thing  out.  When  we  had  too  much,  we  could  put  it  in  the  reserve, 
and  when  we  did  not  have  enough  we  could  bring  it  out  to  help  the 
farmers  of  America. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  fact  that  you  have  lots  of  grain  or  cat¬ 
tle  or  hogs  or  anything  else — does  not  the  fact  that  you  have  a  supply 
on  hand  always  weaken  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  correct,  if  you  have  too  much.  I  believe  if 
you  had  a  program ;  that  is,  a  farm  program,  along  with  the  strategic 
reserve  program,  that  you  could  control  it  in  this  respect,  if  you  have 
this  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  reserve  itself  is  very 
visible  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  this  Congress  can  control 
those  reserves  so  that  the  traders  would  not  take  them  into  considera¬ 
tion — that  we  could  so  hide  them  that  they  cannot  see  them  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  hope  that  it  could  be  worked  out  so  that  it  would 
not  happen  in  that  way ;  I  mean,  that  it  could  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  been  suggested 
to  be  done.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  details  of  it.  I  am  talking  about 
the  general  principle. 

Are  we  not  talking  here  in  the  same  paragraph  about  two  utterly 
inconsistent  things,  one  of  which  destroys  the  other  ? 

I  mean,  do  you  not  weaken  your  bargaining  power  when  you  just 
dump  more  of  any  commodity  that  you  have  into  the  market  ? 

Do  you  not  weaken  the  bargaining  position  you  have  when  you  have 
more  of  the  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Really,  I  do  not  think  so.  To  me  it  is  something  to 
give  the  American  farmer  confidence,  which  I  do  not  think  we  always 
had.  The  farmer  is  the  type  of  fellow  who  will  raise  more  corn  and 
more  hogs  or  wheat,  but  he  does  very  little  about  what  he  will  do  with 
it.  To  me,  this  would  help  the  farmer,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  more  he  has  the  lower 
the  price  will  be.  Two  years  ago,  we  had  13  million  bales  of  cotton  in 
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reserve.  The  price  dropped  down  just  about  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
we  had  two  bad  crops  the  past  2  years,  and  we  cut  that  reserve  more 
than  half — in  two — and  the  price  got  so  high  that  it  priced  itself  out  of 
the  market. 

Is  it  not  true  that  an  excess  or  a  surplus  weakens  the  market? 

I  do  not  know  why  it  would  not  come  out  the  same  way  if  you  put 
too  much  in  a  warehouse,  it  would  destroy  your  price. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  would.  I  cannot  look 
at  it  in  that  way,  as  to  the  strategic  reserve  bill.  If  we  had  some  way  to 
level  it  out,  to  go  in  when  we  did  not  need  it,  and  if  we  had  a  drought 
throughout  the  country,  to  bring  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  that  cotton  in  the  warehouses.  It  was  not 
in  the  farmers’  hands.  It  was  in  the  Government’s  hands;  it  was  in 
reserve.  All  you  had  to  do  was  to  stamp  strategic  on  it,  and  you  would 
have  had  a  strategic  reserve.  I  can  see  merit  to  a  strategic  reserve.  I 
can  see  some  things  that  it  will  help.  But  I  also  see  dangers. 

You  say  that  it  will  help  the  farmers’  bargaining  power.  I  do  not 
see  that.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  no  merit  to  it  at  all.  I  think 
there  is  some  merit,  but  I  think  that  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
believe  that  wTe  can  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  farmers  by  in¬ 
creasing  our  stocks  that  are  available  for  sale. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  look  at  it  this  way :  I  do  not  think  we  would  be 
increasing  our  stocks  if  we  had  a  farm  program  along  with  it  to  help 
control  it.  I  think  that  so  far  as  food  in  America  is  concerned  that  we 
should  have  reserves  of  food.  We  should  have  them  because  of  the 
possibility  of  disaster.  I  believe  that  food  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  this  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  find  a  lot  of  reasons  for  a  reserve.  I  am  just 
trying  to  rationalize  the  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  wTe  make  a  mistake 
if  we  try  to  support  a  program  on  an  unsound  basis,  because  we  think 
that  it  is  sound  for  some  other  reason  and  that  the  reserve  would  be 
sound  for  other  reasons,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  kid  ourselves  into 
thinking  that  it  will  help  us  in  the  process  of  bargaining,  and  that  if 
we  do  we  are  just  in  for  disillusionment. 

Mr.  Purcell? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Don’t  you  believe  that  if  you  had  not  put  the  term 
as  you  did,  the  farmers  bargaining  power  and  the  strategic  reserve, 
in  the  same  paragraph,  maybe  it  would  not  have  gotten  this  response  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Purcell.  If  you  had  just  talked  about  the  strategic  reserve,  it 
would  have  been  one  thing.  Let  us,  you  and  I,  do  that.  Farmers’  bar¬ 
gaining  power  overwhelms  me.  While  very  interested,  I  just  do  not 
have  any  specific  suggestion  on  that  at  all. 

Don’t  you  feel  that  if  you  had  a  strategic  reserve  or  a  reserve,  call  it 
whatever  you  want,  that  whenever  the  commodities  would  be  allowed 
into  the  reserve,  you  wTould  take  them  into  the  reserve  at  the  time  that 
they  reached  a  certain  low  level,  and  then  they  could  not  be  released 
until  they  reached  a  very  desirable,  relatively  higher  price,  because  of 
a  disaster  or  a  shortage  in  the  world,  or  whatever  it  might  be?  Would 
not  the  fact  that  these  commodities  can  be  put  into  the  reserve,  taking 
them  off  the  market  at  that  time,  strengthen  the  farmers’  price  during 
the  time  it  was  going  in  ? 
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Mr.  Hoffman.  I  certainly  think  it  would.  I  just  happened  to  think 
about  when  we  had  to  put  on  an  extra  15  percent  for  wheat  acreage. 
I  think  if  we  had  had  a  bill  at  that  particular  time  it  would  have 
helped.  I  believe  this,  and  this  could  be  the  balance  wheel  in  here. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  think  that  the  bottom  price  of  wheat  has  not  been 
more  than  $1.43  or  $1.45,  and  that  would  be  better  than  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  think  that  is  what  wheat  is  going  for.  I  do  believe 
that  if  we  had  a  reserve  that  could  only  be  released  when  the  price  was 
high  enough,  it  would  not  be  jeopardizing  the  price  of  that  commodity 
in  other  hands,  and  that  we  could  make  it  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  and  assure  a  supply  for  all  and  all  would  benefit. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  stay  off  the  farmer  bargaining  subject. 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  has  got  sense  enough  to  know  whether  it 
will  work,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  we  have  men  here  now  who  can  figure  this 
thing  out. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  woulcj  like  also  to  comment  that  I  was  thinking 
about  considering  this  bill.  After  this  discussion,  I  am  thoroughly 
confused. 

Mr.  Belcher.  With  about  500  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  it 
would  not  help  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Purcell.  But  you  could  not  release  it  until  the  price  got  pretty 
high. 

Mr.  Belcher.  If  you  did  not  have  the  500  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
it  would  do  the  same  thing,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  had  the  500  million  bushels  and  did  not  know 
where  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  commodity  in  the 
market  in  an  orderly  fashion,  you  would  want  to  dump  500  million 
bushels  in  the  hope  that  it  would  increase  the  price  a  fewr  cents  right 
now  and  then  forever  stop  the  market  from  then  on. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  want  to  set  up  machinery  that  will  make  it  so  that 
anytime  in  the  future  when  we  get  a  certain  amount  built  up  we  will 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  rather  than  having  all  of  it  being  dumped 
on  the  market.  I  think  it  will  work. 

Mr.  Belcher.  It  will  never  work  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  would  break  the  farmer’s  back  otherwise. 

Mr.  Belcher.  How  much  do  you  think  that  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat  would  sell  for  right  now  ?  Would  it  increase  the  price  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Purcell.  It  would  not.  I  think  if  orderly  marketed  it  would 
increase  it  about  15  or  18  cents. 

Mr.  Belcher.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  15  to  18  cents,  without  it. 

Mr.  Belcher.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Right  now. 

Mr.  Belcher.  And  by  next  year  we  would  be  just  as  badly  off  as  we 
are  right  now. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  would  not  have  500  million  bushels. 

If  we  had  bought  50  million  bushels  the  last  time,  I  think  that  it 
would  have  prevented  the  price  of  wheat  going  below  $1.43  or  $1.44. 
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Mr.  Belcher.  I  still  say  that  you  would  not  have  done  any  better. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  to  agree  with  what  I  think  is  a  complete 
fallacy. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  know  that  you  do  not  believe  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayne  ? 

Mr.  Mayne.  Mr.  Hoffman,  I  notice  in  your  testimony  that  you  refer 
to  suggestions  to  make  certain  revisions  to  the  law  ? 

What  suggestion  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Mayne,  let  us  put  it  this  way :  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  complaints  on  farm  programs.  We  feel  this  way :  There  are  details 
that  we  feel  that  could  be  taken  care  of  afterward.  We  do  not  feel  that 
we  have  a  program  in  the  offing  like  we  have  now.  We  would  like  to 
see  this  one  kept,  and  then  if  there  are  any  changes  or  things  that 
should  be  changed  in  the  different  programs,  such  as  cotton  or  wheat 
or  the  like,  that  could  be  done  later. 

Mr.  Mayne.  My  question  is :  What  suggestion  or  suggestions  are  you 
talking  about? 

You  refer  to  suggestions.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  feed 
grains  program.  You  said,  and  I  quote : 

We  are  aware  that  suggestions  have  been  advanced  to  make  certain  revisions 
in  the  law. 

My  question  is :  What  suggestions  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  have  been  suggestions  from  different  groups. 

Mr.  Mayne.  What  are  these  suggestions  that  you  have  testified 
about  ?  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  referring  to  in  that  state¬ 
ment.  What  are  the  suggestions  that  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  setting  up  of  bases,  taking  for 
instance,  the  1959-60  period.  We  will  use  that  for  setting  up  the  farm 
bases.  I  think  that  maybe  that  could  be  updated  to  the  times,  the  way 
that  we  farm.  Maybe  we  should  look  at  that. 

Mr.  Mayne.  As  presentty  administered,  has  there  been  a  change  in 
the  program  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  this  time — I  mean,  whatever  the  committee  would 
set  up.  They  would  have  to  start  with  somewhere,  and  they  used  1959- 
60,  and  maybe  we  should  look  at  this  now. 

Mr.  Mayne.  What  is  your  own  view  about,  whether  that  should  be 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  There  are  instances,  where  I  think  yes,  there  should 
be  some  changes  in  this. 

Mr.  Mayne.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  For  instance,  in  some  places  where  you  came  in  with 
the  1959-60  history  of  conserving  bases,  I  believe  that  the  farmer  today 
needs  a  conserving  base,  and  he  will  have  that  regardless.  That  is  one 
particular  one  that  could  be  looked  at. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Would  you  take  different  years  for  the  base,  or  how 
would  you  handle  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  It  could  be.  There  could  be  another  year  taken,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  some  of  the  farmers  coming  in  who  are  getting  more 
specialized  in  farming.  Some  are  dropping  milking;  we  are  farming 
differently.  I  cannot  pick  out  the  details  of  this,  but  I  think  that  if 
you  will  look  at  the  overall  picture,  it  will  help.  I  think  that  we  have 
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to  upgrade  it,  like  we  modernize  the  tractor.  We  modernize  our  farm 
programs.  I  think  it  can  be  done  with  the  program  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Mayne.  You  have  told  us  about  one  specific  suggestion,  which 
is  to  change  the  base.  What  other  suggestions  do  you  have  in  mind  that 
you  referred  to  in  your  prepared  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well  sir,  I  do  not  have  any  right  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mayne.  You  said  here :  “We  are  aware  that  suggestions  have 
been  advanced  to  make  certain  revisions  in  the  law.’’ 

Is  that  the  only  one  that  you  are  aware  of,  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 
Is  a  change  in  the  base  the  only  one  ?  Is  that  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  speaking  of  different  ones,  I  am  sure,  as  you 
know,  that  people  are  critical  of  the  farm  programs  and  some  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  do  not  have  one  like  we  have  now,  that  we  take  it  all  out. 

And  we  have  what  we  call  conservation  reserve  programs.  I  believe 
that  has  been  suggested  in  the  past.  There  are  many  ideas  on  it,  but 
so  far  as  our  association  is  concerned,  our  thinking  is  concerned,  it  is 
that  we  have  something  now  that  we  could  live  with.  We  could  go  back 
to  the  record  of  the  people  who  participated  this  past  year.  I  think 
we  have  a  real  good  plan. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  agreed  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  I  just  asked  what  are  the  suggestions  that  you  are  aware  of  that 
you  have  considered  other  than  the  suggestion  of  a  base  change.  You 
said  something  about  the  amount  of  payments,  did  you  not,  earlier  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  We  talked  about  it.  So  far  as  taking  a  stand  on 
them,  we  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Mayne.  What  is  the  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  really,  I  would  not  commit  myself  here  at  this 
time,  because  we  will  talk  this  over  and  visit  together  about  it,  I  would 
rather  not  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Does  your  organization  favor  any  changes  at  all  in  the 
Farm  Act  of  1965? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  At  the  present  time,  no.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
1965  act  extended. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  program 
could  be  improved  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  certainly  have  confidence  in  people  like  you, 
Mr.  Mayne.  This  is  your  business.  I  am  a  farmer.  I  do  my  own  work. 
I  have  the  confidence  in  you  fellows  to  do  this — I  really  do. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  am  appealing  to  you  and  asking  you  if  your  organi¬ 
zation  thinks  there  is  any  way  in  which  this  act  can  be  improved,  that 
you  tell  us  how  it  can  be  improved,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  extend  this  act,  and  then 
we  would  like,  if  there  is  any  way  that  you  need  help  on  it,  we  certainly 
would  like  to  give  it  if  we  can.  We  have  confidence  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Mayne.  But  you  do  not  have  any  specific  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  of  this  act  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Not  at  the  present  time,  no. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Mayne.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  cannot  quite  understand  your  statement,  “Experience  shows  that 
consideration  of  proposed  revisions  is  time-consuming,  and  we  do  not 
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know  if  the  Congress  would  have  the  time  at  the  current  session  to 
make  those  deliberate  decisions  and  succeed  in  enacting  legislation.” 

The  act  has  more  than  16  months  to  run,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Is  that  not  quite  a  long  period  in  which  to  consider 
possible  changes  and  would  not  this  be  the  time  to  do  that  rather  than 
to  wait  until  later  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  at  all  worried  about  it.  I  have  watched  our 
legislatures  and  they  take  time  to  get  these  things  done.  I  do  worry 
about  the  wheat  farmer  and  these  younger  farmers  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  machinery  on  the  strength  of  what  they  are  going  to  have  the 
coming  year.  And  what  I  worry  about  is  that  we  do  not  have  a  farm 
program  that  we  can  depend  upon  and  that  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going  without  it,  and  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen  next 
year.  And,  really,  I  think  that  this  hurts  the  economy  of  America. 
We  have  fellows  who  have  bought  machinery  on  the  strength  of  the 
farm  programs.  That  is  the  way  that  farming  is  done.  And  we  are  very 
hesitant  to  see  this  go  on  and  on  and  not  get  a  farm  program  that 
we  have  now  which  we  are  assured  of. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  extend  it  permanently- 
just  as  is? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  details  that  will  come  up  that 
can  be  changed  after  we  get  this  program.  I  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Mayne.  And  that  for  the  16  months  it  will  still  run,  we  should 
not  make  any  effort  to  improve  it,  but  should  just  pass  the  act  perma¬ 
nently  after  the  16  months  run  out?  Is  that  the  position  of  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Sir,  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  if  we  have  any¬ 
thing  seriously  wrong,  that  you  gentlemen  will  take  care  of  it  in  the 
next  16  months  before  you  reenact  it  or  even  after  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  Mayne.  That  would  be  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  that  much  of  a  problem 
with  this  program.I  just  do  not  feel  this  way.  I  have  been  a  committee¬ 
man  for  a  good  many  years ;  like  you  gentlemen,  I  have  been  elected 
by  my  neighbors,  and  I  feel  that  I  know  the  problems  out  there,  of 
these  farmers.  They  have  not  had  much  complaint  about  it. 

Mr.  Mayne.  In  your  testimony,  you  say  that  this  is  an  infant 
organization. 

Will  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  it,  how  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  association  is  roughly  3  years  old.  It  started 
among  committeemen  in  Iowa  and  Missouri.  We  have  no  paid  people. 
Our  national  office  is  at  our  secretary’s  home. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  His  name  is  Ernest  Wilhelm  at  Bosworth,  Mo.  He 
is  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  hand  this  in  to  the  reporter,  which  is 
a  list  of  our  national  offices,  and  our  area  directors.  I  submit  this  for 
the  record,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  into  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  list  referred  to  follows :) 
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National  Association  of  Fabmer  Elected  Committeemen 
NATIONAL  OFFICERS 

President :  Robert  J.  Hoffman,  Alden,  Iowa 

Vice  President :  Nelson  Hundstad,  Bath,  South  Dakota 

Secretary-Treasurer  :  Ernest  Wilhelm,  Bosworth,  Mo. 

AREA  DIRECTORS 

Midwest :  Ray  Wax,  Newman,  Ill. 

Northwest :  Clifford  Daleness,  Rose  Glen,  North  Dakota. 

South  Central :  Harold  Calahan,  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. 

Southeast:  John  Lockamy,  Clinton,  N.  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  make  a  ruling  right  now. 

The  Chair  will  hold  that  in  the  future  that  any  questions  about 
the  organization  of  those  organizations  that  come  before  us  will  be 
out  of  order  unless  the  member  shows  some  reason  why  the  informa¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  brought  into  this  record.  If  it  is  necessary  to  go 
into  these  things,  we  will  go  into  them,  but  if  we  ask  every  witness 
who  comes  up  here  all  about  his  organization,  when  it  was  created, 
what  its  purpose  was,  and  who  its  officers  are  and  where  they  live, 
we,  of  course,  could  never  proceed.  It  would  take  too  long. 

You  may  go  ahead  now,  Mr.  Mayne,  because  I  had  not  made  any 
such  ruling  before ;  but  I  am  going  to  hold  these  things  as  being  out 
of  order  in  the  future,  unless  the  member  will  predicate  it  with  some 
reason  for  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  Belcher.  If  you  do  not  know  a  single  thing  about  an  organi¬ 
zation  a  man  is  testifying  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  like  to  me  that 
we  should,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  very  pertinent  to  the 
questioning  to  find  out  something  about  the  organization.  I  never 
heard  of  this  organization  before  in  my  life,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
a  committeeman  is,  whether  it  means  a  Democratic  Precinct  Com¬ 
mitteeman  or  a  Republican  Precinct  Committeeman  or  some  other 
type  of  committeeman.  I  would,  personally,  like  to  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  prevent  you  from  knowing  that,  but  I  simply  do  not 
want  to  go  through  this  with  every  witness. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Very  quickly,  I  might  say  for  any  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  who  would  like  to  know  about  our  organization,  we  are  A.S.C.S. 
committeemen.  We  would  be  happy  to  give  you  that  information. 
This  is  composed  of  absolutely  all  farmers.  I  have  to  be  elected  out 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  others.  That  is  the  only  way  you 
can  be  in  the  organization,  and,  so  help  me,  we  are  farmers. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  will  ask  this  question  of  the  witness :  Does  your  orga¬ 
nization  contemplate  any  further  political  activity  other  than  ap¬ 
pearances  before  congressional  committees  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wherever  we  can  help  a  farmer  we  want  to  help 
him,  Mr.  Mayne.  We  are  young;  we  are  new;  we  believe  in  farm 
programs.  We  believe  in  the  farmer  committee  system.  We  believe  in 
the  farmers  running  their  own  programs. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Do  you  have  any  policy  about  political  activity? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Political  activity  ? 

Mr.  Mayne.  Yes. 
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•  Hoffman,  So  f  ai  as  political  activity  is  concerned,  as  you 
know,  we  have  members  in  every  farm  organization — we  have  mem¬ 
bers  in  every  political  party  so  far  as  political  activity  is  concerned 
we  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Do  you  have  any  policy  against  taking  sides  in  any 
partisan  election  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  cannot  take  sides,  because  as  I  have  told  you, 
being  in  all  political  parties  and  in  all  farm  organizations,  we  can¬ 
not  take  sides,  but  we  believe  that  as  far  as  the  farm  programs  are 
concerned,  the  big  percentage  of  the  people  we  have  are  in  those, 
and  that  really  answers  the  question.  I  mean  the  people  really  do 
believe  in  farmers,  and  they  are  the  ones  we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  that  it  is  your  policy 
not  to  encourage  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  on 
a  partison  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  up  to  him  alone.  He  will  have  to  decide  that. 
He  will  look  the  record  over  and  look  the  fellow  over.  That  is  the 
individual’s  job,  so  far  as  our  association  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mayne.  That  has  always  been  your  organization’s  policy  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Absolutely.  We  feel  that  we  can  run  an  association 
of  this  kind  only  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Mayne.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  toward  your  organization? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Very  good.  There  are  times  when  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  Department.  We  tell  them  so.  And  there  are  times  when  we 
do  agree  with  them.  Of  course,  when  we  do  agree  with  them,  we  will 
defend  them.  Either  way.  If  there  is  something  wrong,  we  tell  them 
about  it,  because  we  feel  that  we  know  the  problems  in  our  community. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Did  the  Department  assist  you  in  setting  up  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  No.  I  have  asked  those  people,  maybe,  yes,  a  name 
or  two,  but  outside  of  that,  no,  absolutely  not.  This  was  started  among 
the  committeemen  and  by  committeemen. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  assume  that  they  furnished  you  with  the  names  of 
all  of  the  committeemen  that  you  asked  them  for,  to  join  your 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  that  anyone  can  write  to  the  Department  and 
get  the  names.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  available.  They  are  available  to 
anyone,  so  far  as  getting  the  names  of  committeemen  is  concerned,  but 
in  most  States  the  committeemen  know  those  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hoffman,  for  your  testi¬ 
mony  and  for  your  answers  to  my  questions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zwacli? 

Mr.  Zwacii.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hoffman.  On  page  2  of  your 
testimony,  you  state :  “Increase  and  improve  farm  income  until  it 
reaches  parity  with  nonfarm  income,”  and  “promote  and  preserve  the 
family  type  farm.”  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  want  to  welcome,  first,  a 
group  of  farmers  here.  And  I  would  hope  that  they  are  going  to  be 
very,  very  helpful  to  this  committee  in  improving  the  farm  income 
and  saving  the  family  type  farmer,  neither  one  of  which  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  speed  that  we  would  like.  You  know,  since  1966 
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we  have  had  the  worst  decline  in  farm  income  since  the  1930’s  and  that 
the  farm  income-parity  in  comparison,  regardless  of  anybody  else  is 
only  73  percent.  We  have  lost  1  million  farmers  since  1960  from  the 
farms.  So,  your  objectives  are  good,  but  there  must  be  some  way  to  im¬ 
prove  things.  Our  farmers  are  desperate  now.  So,  I  do  not  like  your 
position  that  we  should  extend  this  act  and  then  wait  until  future  years 
to  try  to  increase  the  farm  parity  and  farm  income,  although  I  will 
admit  that  I  think  that  farm  income  will  go  up  in  1968. 1  look  for  that. 
I  think  that  the  sign-up — I  have  it  for  my  county — indicates  such. 

I  have  been  in  the  farm  program  every  year  I  have  operated.  I  have 
been  sort  of  disappointed  that  parity  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been 
since  the  1930’s,  but  I  think' that  maybe  you  farmers  can  really  come 
up  with  some  solution  which  can  be  used  to  improve  this  program. 
If  you  cannot,  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  come  from,  but 
I  am  willing,  personally,  to  help.  In  1967,  I  attended  72  meetings  of 
this  committee  out  of  74  meetings.  And  I  am  willing  to  work  7  days 
a  week,  10,  15  hours,  like  I  do  on  my  farm,  to  help.  Our  farmers  can¬ 
not  wait  any  longer.  They  cannot  wait  forever.  They  cannot  wait  until 
1969.  To  be  honest  about  it,  if  this  is  extended  this  way,  there  will 
not  be  much  thought  and  effort  given  to  it,  because  Congress  is  too 
busy  with  a  myriad  of  things.  This  is  really  the  time  to  improve  this 
act. 

I  am  with  you  fellow-farmers  today,  anxious  to  know  of  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  we  can  come  out  of  this  74  percent  of  parity  and 
get  up  to  100  percent  of  parity  and  how  we  can  better  gear  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  family-type  of  farm  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  have  almost 
slipped  into  oblivion.  I  know  that  you  can  do  that ;  I  know  that  you 
can  do  better  than  anyone  else  in  America.  You  can  come  up  with 
suggestions.  You  work  at  this  every  day.  My  Minnesota  committee¬ 
men  work  on  this  every  day.  I  am  getting  suggestions  from  them,  but 
I  certainly  expect  the  national  association  to  be  prepared  to  come  up 
with  that  in  the  next  16  months  before  the  act  is  passed.  Let  us  do 
better,  if  that  is  possible.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  save  the  family  farm ; 
let  us  get  your  suggestions  on  this. 

Really,  have  you  not  got  anything  that  you  want  to  tell  us  in  this 
area? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  first,  what  our  situation  would  be  scares  me 
if  we  did  not  have  the  farm  program.  I  am  still  scared,  that  if  we 
lose  this  one,  what  are  we  going  to  have  ?  I  feel  this  way. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Every  year  our  parity  has  slipped.  We  have  had  some 
better  yeai's.  I  think  I  agree  with  you  that  unless  we  have  farm  bar¬ 
gaining  strength  somewhere,  somehow,  we  certainly  cannot  abandon 
the  program.  I  agree  with  that.  I  certainly  think  you  must  agree  that 
we  have  got  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Zwach.  We  cannot  drag  along.  We  have  to  save  our  young 
farmers,  and  to  save  our  family-farms.  I  am  one  of  a  few  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  who  is  actually  a  farmer  who  works  at  this  everyday,  and  who 
has  to  balance  the  farm  books  and  the  accounts,  and  I  know  more 
about  this  than  many.  I  am  looking  to  you  fellows  to  do  something. 
Yesterday,  we  had  people  from  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and 
so  on,  and  I  notice  that  tomorrow  there  will  be  witnesses  from  various 
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other  groups.  You  are  the  farmers  that  are  going  to  have  to  give 
answers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  out  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  listen  to  these  other  fellows,  and  when 
they  get  through  I  will  be  right  here  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  see  that  done.  I  do  not 
want  to  cutoff  questions  of  this  gentleman.  But  we  have  taken  more 
than  one-half  of  our  time  this  morning  for  this  one  witness. 

I  want  to  thank  the  witness,  because  I  think  you  have  made  a  credi¬ 
ble  statement.  I  think  that  your  suggestion  is  a  reasonable  one,  whether 
I  agree  with  it  or  not,  that  we  renew  the  legislation  and  then  consider 
any  changes  to  it.  I  think,  like  Mr.  Zwach,  that  we  hope  to  make 
some  improvements  in  it  at  this  time.  I  thank  you  for  all  of  your  pres¬ 
entations.  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  reasonable  presentation. 

The  next  witness  is  one  that  Mr.  Ivleppe  would  like  to  introduce. 

Mr.  KLEPrE.  This  will  be  off  the  record.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  wTill  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Daleness. 

STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  DALENESS,  NORTHWEST  AREA 

DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER  ELECTED 

COMMITTEEMEN,  RYDER,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  Daleness.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Clifford  Daleness.  I  am  a  North  Dakota  grain  farmer, 
chairman  of  my  local  cooperative  elevator  board  in  Ryder,  N.  Dak., 
and  chairman  of  McLean  County  ASC  Committee.  Our  county  office  is 
located  in  Garrison,  N.  Dak.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota 
Association  of  Elected  Committeemen,  and  I  am  a  6-State  area  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Committeemen’s  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  representing  the  Committeemen’s 
Association  and  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  participate  in  farm  pro¬ 
grams  in  my  State  and  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I  thank 
this  committee  very  sincerely  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be 
heard  by  you. 

The  farmers  I  represent,  like  the  present  farm  programs ;  they  would 
like  to  see  them  kept,  and  strengthened.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
they  do  like  the  programs  because  in  my  State  95  percent  of  all  wheat 
farmers  are  signed  up  in  this  voluntary  program.  In  my  home  county, 
the  figure  is  97.7  percent.  Those  who  do  not  sign  up,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  the  very  small  tracts,  so  small  that  they  do  not  consider  it 
worthwhile.  Over  98.6  percent  of  the  eligible  acres  in  my  county  are 
enrolled  to  participate  and  will  comply.  Year  after  year,  these  figures 
run  about  the  same. 

In  a  lifetime  of  farming  experience,  with  and  without  programs, 
it  is  evident  that  the  average  farmer  cannot  survive  without  farm 
programs.  The  Nation’s  largest  industry  would  suffer  a  one-third  drop 
in  net  income  without  supply  adjustment  and  price  support  programs 
to  keep  surplus  production  from  overloading  markets.  Many  studies 
bear  this  figure  out. 
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Wheat  farmers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  group  that  will  be  hurt  the 
most  if  this  law  is  not  extended  this  year.  By  this  time  next  year, 
wheat  growers  will  be  seriously  affected  in  their  planning  it  they  do 
not  by  then  have  assurance  as  to  the  program  and  the  kind  of  program 
that  will  be  available  to  them  for  the  1970  wheat  crop. 

By  that  time,  the  1969  wheat  crop  will  already  be  in  the  ground — 
the  last  crop  under  the  present  law— and  winter  wheat  will  be  almost 
into  harvest  season.  So  it  is  crucial  to  wheat  farmers  to  have  their 
program  extended  this  year  so  that,  as  they  go  into  the  1969  crop,  they 
can  plan  ahead  with  some  degree  of  confidence. 

I  urge,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  all  wheat  farmers,  that  the  1965  act 
be  extended  this  year.  I  urge  that  we  do  not  delay  it  for  minor  amend¬ 
ments  but  that  we  move  the  legislation  forward  in  time  to  permit 
farmers  to  do  the  necessary  decent  amount  of  planning. 

If  we  were,  as  wheat  farmers,  to  make  some  major  amendments  and 
the  price  would  be  helped,  this  would  be  accepted  wholeheartedly,  I 
will  tell  you. 

Wheat  farmers  know  that  we  have  the  ability  to  overproduce  the 
market.  Most  of  us  remember  the  years  of  overproduction  and  low 
prices — and  we  do  not  want  to  see  a  rebuilding  of  the  wheat  surpluses. 
Many  of  us  favored  the  mandatory  approach  that  Congress  approved 
in  1962 ;  however,  since  that  program  did  not  prove  generally  accepta¬ 
ble  to  farmers,  we  urge  a  continuation  of  the  voluntary  certificate 
program  that  has  proved  so  popular  with  farmers. 

The  reason  that  I  mentioned  the  mandatory  approach,  in  my  own 
county  we  have  many  farmers  who  had  mandatory  controls  and  they 
just  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  all  realize,  we 
had  to  force  them.  When  it,  has  become  voluntary  the  problems  come 
along  with  it  100  percent.  This  has  been  a  surprising  thing  to  me  as  a 
county  committeeman.  And  this  is  why  we  can  do  very  well  with  a 
voluntary  program. 

North  Dakota  farmers  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  feed  grain 
program  and  the  stability  that  program  has  brought  to  livestock 
production  and  marketing.  We  feel  that  the  recovery  that  we  have 
seen  in  cattle  prices  since  the  low  period  of  4  and  5  years  ago  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  stable  prices  for  feed  grain,  as  a  result 
of  the  feed  grain  program.  The  present  good  prices  for  cattle — $3 
and  $4  above  a  year  ago — would  certainly  not  be  possible  in  a  cheap- 
feed  livestock  economy. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  give  our  problem"  the  same  serious  and  favor¬ 
able  consideration  that  you  have  in  the  past.  We  do  not  believe  our 
requests  are  selfish  or  greedy,  but  rather  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people,  producers  and  consumers  alike,  of  this  great  Nation. 
We  are  sure  that  we  cannot  do  the  job  we  would  like  to  do  and  in  the 
interest  of  our  Nation  you  would  like  done,  without  the  continued 
help  of  farm  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Kleppe  ? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Daleness,  you  have  some  rather  impressive  figures 
on  the  first  page  about  the  signup  in  the  voluntary  program.  Let  me 
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ask  you  this:  What  do  you  think  the  percentage  of  the  farmers  in 
North  Dakota  would  be  who  would  agree  with  this  present  program 
that  we  have,  an  extension  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  You  mean  upon  a  vote  from  these  farmers? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daleness.  I  have  got  to  give  a  figure  of  95  percent  of  the  actual 
farmers. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  think  it  would  be  that  high? 

Mr.  Daleness.  This  is  true. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  is  obvious  that  in  your  area  you  have  a  pretty  good 
view  of  the  situation.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  generally  true 
throughout  North  Dakota  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  I  have  heard  the  figure  mentioned  many  times. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point  that  we  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  with  Mr.  Hoffman.  You  made  the  statement  here:  “The 
farmers  I  represent  like  the  present  farm  programs ;  they  would  like 
to  see  them  kept  and  strengthened.”  Do  you,  Mr.  Daleness,  before  we 
belabor  this,  have  any  one  specific  point  that  you  would  like  to  bring 
out  here  now  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  Practically  every  farmer  I  have  talked  to  talks  of 
the  export  certificate  on  wheat.  This  is  the  one  thing  that  the  farmers 
come  to  me  with,  that  we  do  need  an  export  certificate  for  this  low- 
priced  wheat. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  One  more  question  along  this  line.  You  heard  the  pre¬ 
vious  questioning  regarding  the  strategic  reserve  approach.  Do  you, 
basically,  believe  that  this  has  merit  insofar  as  helping  the  farmers 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Daleness.  It  should  be  locked  at  the  warehouse  until  the 
market  reaches  a  certain  price.  I  believe  it  is  better  off  there  than  out 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers;  like  it  is  now,  on  any  day,  we  never  know 
when  the  thing  will  hit  the  market.  Sometimes  I  live  in  fear  of  that. 
I  live  in  a  Durum-producing  area. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  mean  now,  as  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  We  should  say,  by  the  farmers  right  now.  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  we  are  actually  not  taking  over  any 
wheat  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  practically  all  sold  on  the  market.  But 
if  in  just  one  day  Durum  hit  the  market  in  such  tremendous  amounts 
it  would  hit  the  prices.  If  this  amount  of  wheat  of  Durum  was  locked 
away  in  the  reserve  and  the  market  would  have  to  reach  a  certain  price, 
say,  125  percent  of  the  loan  value  before  it  could  be  sold,  I  do  believe 
that  it  would  strengthen  the  market. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Price  ? 

Mr.  Price.  Your  organization  is  in  favor  of  a  permanent  program, 
is  it  ?  Or  if  not,  how  many  years  do  you  think  it  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  Naturally,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  permanent  program. 
We  will  accept  the  4-year  extension. 

Mr.  Price.  Just  to  shed  some  light  on  this.  On  the  first  page,  you 
say: 

Those  who  do  not  sign  up,  generally  speaking,  are  the  very  small  tracts,  so 
small  that  they  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile. 


I  represent  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  where  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
wheat  grown.  We  have  people  with  10  or  15  sections  that  plant  wheat 
wildcat.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  other  areas,  such  as  in  Nevada, 
with  no  wheat  allotment.  I  think  this  would  present  a  problem.  In 
some  areas,  95  percent  might  sign  up  when  there  is  a  hole  in  the  bucket 
someplace  else.  I  think  we  have  to  give  some  thought  to  remedying 
this  situation  to  have  any  kind  of  a  program  work,  would  you  not 
agree  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  This  is  true,  but  the  only  way  that  you  could  control 
it  would  be  with  mandatory  controls. 

Mr.  Price.  And  this  is  a  voluntary  program. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  program  that  is  workable. 

Then,  you  state  here : 

“The  Nation’s  largest  industry  would  suffer  a  one-third  drop  in  net 
income” — Do  you  have  any  facts  to  put  into  the  record  to  substantiate 
this  comment  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  As  a  wheat  farmer,  I  am  going  to  say  that  our  wheat 
certificates  at  the  present  time  are  practically  one-third  of  our  income. 
This  is  a  figure  that  I  have  used. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  speaking  of  one-third  of  all  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Daleness.  I  do  not  have  any  figures  on  that, 

Mr.  Price.  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Daleness.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Price.  I  have  another  question. 

We  farmers  know  that  we  have  the  ability  to  overproduce  the  market. 

Let  us  look  at  the  cattle  industry.  They  too  have  the  capacity  to 
overproduce,  yet  they  have  been  able  more  or  less  to  hold  their  numbers 
in  line  and  still  get  a  substantial  raise  in  price  for  their  product. 

Could  you  enlighten  me  a  little  bit  as  to  how  you  feel  about  the 
grain  and  wheat  commodities  ? 

I  know  that  they  are  related  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  that  is,  feed 
grains,  and  so  forth.  Could  you  substantiate  that  a  little  more? 

&  Mr.  Daleness.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  wheat  farmers  can  go  in 
and  out  of  it  much  faster  than  the  livestock  people.  I  have  got  to 
say  this:  I  used  to  raise  livestock.  We  did  have  a  livestock  operation. 
You  could  not  make  a  living  with  grain  farming  then.  Since  grain 
farming  has  become  more  attractive,  we  do  not  have  any  livestock  at 
all.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  say  it  protects  the  livestock  producer 
as  well  as  giving  a  little  better  income  to  the  grain  farmer. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  feel  that  the  present  farm  programs  are  stopping 
the  exodus  of  people  from  the  farms  ? 

Do  you  really  feel  that  it  is  solving  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  The  answer  that  I  give  there — and  I  am  asked  this 
many  times  at  home — is:  We  are,  on  an  average,  over  700-acre  farms 
in  North  Dakota.  Why  cannot  a  farmer  make  a  living  on  one-half 
of  a  section  like  we  used  to  ?  . 

My  answer  always  is :  If  we  want  to  go  back  and  live  like  they  did 
In  those  times,  we  still  could  do  it.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  see 
the  farmers  off  the  small  farms  regardless  of  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Price.  In  fact,  I  know  that  the  net  worth  of  the  farmers  at  this 
time  is  more  than  it  was  before  because  his  income  is  spread  among 
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fewer  farmers.  However,  the  farmer  today  has  a  50-percent  more 
indebtedness  than  he  had  in  1960. 

Mr.  Daleness.  This  is  not  true  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Price.  We  have  to  look  at  the  whole  country,  not  just  one  area. 
So,  when  I  look  at  these  things  and  I  see  100,000  farmers  leaving  the 
farms  each  year  and  their  indebtedness  is  50  percent  more  than  in 
previous  years,  and  parity  is  74  percent  and  the  price  of  the  things  that 
the  farmer  has  to  buy  is  up,  it  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  farmer, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  Certainly,  I  have  to  agree. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take  some  time  this 
year  in  hearings  to  try  to  find  better  ways  and  better  methods  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  This  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Price. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Daleness. 

Mr.  Daleness.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Our  vice  chairman  will  introduce  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  introduce  the  witness 
who  is  about  to  take  the  chair.  I  have  known  Mr.  Callahan  only  a  few 
years,  since  his  county  has  been  placed  in  the  First  Congressional 
District.  I  believe  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  about  1966  when  he 
came  here  heading  a  group  of  farmers  and  talked  about  the  problems 
involved  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  1965  Farm  Act. 
I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  his  knowledge  of  agriculture.  He  has 
given  of  his  time  and  energies  and  talents  to  help  the  farmers  and 
farm  people.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  bring  us  a  good  statement. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  introduce  Harold  Callahan  of  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  ASC  committee  in  Lawrence 
County  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Callahan. 
You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  CALLAHAN,  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AREA  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER  ELECTED  COM¬ 
MITTEEMEN,  WALNUT  RIDGE,  ARK. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  Mr.  Gathings. 
It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you 
gentlemen  for  the  opportunity.  I  have  appeared  before  a  subcommittee 
of  this  committee  in  previous  years,  and  it  has  always  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  come  from  the  farm  to  the  top  level  and  talk  to 
the  people  who  are  in  the  positions  to  formulate  farm  programs  for 
the  farmers. 

I  am  Harold  Callahan,  south-central  area  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Farmer  Elected  Committeemen.  The  south-central  area  is 
composed  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 
Also,  I  am  a  farmer  and  chairman  of  the  Lawrence  County  ASC 
Committee,  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.  I  am  a  farmer  who  drives  a  tractor. 
I  load  rice.  I  shovel  soybeans.  I  am  still  making  a  hand  on  the  farm. 
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I  have  covered  the  entire  State  of  Arkansas  in  1966  and  1967  and 
have  gone  through  some  of  the  other  States  getting  the  farmers’  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  1965  Agriculture  Act  so  that  we  might  pool  our 
thinking,  you  being  elected  by  the  people  and  we,  as  committeemen, 
being  elected  by  the  people,  the  only  two  groups  that  can  serve  the 
farmers  and  the  only  two  groups  that  are  elected  and  in  a  position 
to  advance  the  thinking  on  the  farmers’  problems. 

The  American  farmer  has  a  fundamental  right  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Nation  he  feeds.  This  is  basic  justice  but  it  is  also 
basic  economics.  His  financial  condition  affects  all  of  our  Nation’s 
industries.  Although  the  number  of  farmers  gradually  decreases  each 
year,  he  provides  work  for  43  percent  of  the  employed  population 
of  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  figure  I  have  had  available  to  me  as 
to  the  number  of  farmers  that  that  represents,  which  is  5.4  percent 
that  provide  work  for  43  percent  of  the  employed  population  of  this 
Nation.  If  you  will  take  those  two  figures  and  add  them  together,  the 
farmers  are  not  nearly  in  the  minority  as  might  appear  from  some  of 
the  news  media  that  publicizes  the  minority  of  the  farmer  group. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  to  maintain 
farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs, 
promote  foreign  trade,  and  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity 
in  rural  areas.  We  believe  that  this  legislation  has  more  nearly  ac¬ 
complished  its  purpose  than  any  farm  legislation  enacted  since  the 
1930's. 

The  present  cotton  situation  is  a  good  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  1966  and  1967  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  surplus,  however,  this  is  the  most  practical  and  effective  pro¬ 
gram  the  Congress  has  enacted.  This  program  has  eliminated,  for  the 
most  part,  staggering  storage  costs  that  have  plagued  taxpayers  for 
many  years.  Also,  farmers  are  more  competitive  on  the  world  market. 
In  addition,  the  program  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the  surival 
of  a  vast  number  of  family-size  farmers  who  would  now  be  bankrupt 
had  they  not  received  direct  price  support  payments.  Also,  without 
these  payments,  the  purchasing  power  of  all  farmers  would  have  been 
sharply  reduced.  This  program,  together  with  the  $1  per  bale  con¬ 
tributed  by  cotton  farmers  for  promotion  and  research,  will  in  time 
give  the  cotton  farmer  the  security  he  must  have  in  order  to  survive. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  explanation  firsthand.  In  my  home  county 
this  past  year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  payments  made  in  regard  to 
cotton,  we  would  have  had  a  greater  number  of  small  farmers  who 
would  have  been  out  this  year  of  1968,  simply  because  weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  prohibiting  them  from  producing  the  amount  of  cotton 
it  takes  to  pay  the  indebtedness  or  the  investment  of  making  the  crop. 
We  had  a  number  of  farmers  who  had  to  be  transferred  from  farmer 
lending  agencies,  banks,  production  associations  to  the  FHA  for 
emergency  loans.  Both  of  these  coming  together,  plus  the  fact  that 
there  wei*e  increased  costs,  added  to  the  adverse  weather  conditions, 
all  of  which  added  to  the  problem. 
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The  present  program  has  been  equally  effective  for  wheat,  feed, 
grains,  and  rice.  The  most  obvious  benefit  is  realized  by  the  consumer. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  consumers  today  in  the  United 
States  are  buying  more  for  less  than  in  any  other  nation  we  know  of. 
The  direct  price  support  payments  to  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers 
have  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  in  holding  down  the  cost 
cost  of  food  to  the  consumer.  The  increase  in  rice  acreage  for  1968  will 
help  meet  the  ever-increasing  world  demand  for  food.  Should  a  rice 
surplus  be  created  that  would  involve  a  storage  expense,  the  rice- 
growers  will  be  the  first  to  request  a  reduction  in  acreage  allotments. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  rice  farmers  position  is  such  that 
we  are  very  grateful  for  the  20  percent  increase  that  was  granted  to  the 
rice  farmers  in  this  last  year.  We  are  the  first  and  will  be  the  first  if 
a  surplus  arises  to  ask  for  a  reduction,  simply  because  it  was  so  in¬ 
dicated.  Back  in  1953  when  we  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  rice  was 
beginning  to  be  in  surplus,  we  approached  the  authorities  asking  that 
a  reduction  be  made  at  that  time  or  an  allotment  be  placed  upon  our 
production  so  that  we  would  not  get  ourselves  in  jeopardy  as  rice 
producers.  From  that  time  up  to  now,  the  present  time,  we  have  looked 
at  our  situation.  We  have  realized  the  problem,  and  beginning  in  1959 
we  began  a  promotion  program  which  was  out-of-pocket  payments  by 
the  rice  farmers  to  promote  the  domestic  consumption  of  rice,  plus 
foreign  exports.  We  have  paid  a  portion  of  it,  about  eighty- four  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  hundredweight  to  promote  our  own  com¬ 
modity.  And  we  feel  today  that  we  are  in  good  position  or  we  would  not 
have  voted  or  encouraged  an  increase  of  20  percent  in  the  rice  produc¬ 
tion  for  1968. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  organization  I  represent  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  recommend  an  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  Also,  this  hope  is  utmost  in  the  minds  of  other  farmers  I 
have  talked  with  during  the  past  2  days. 

Let  me  elaborate.  1  have  traveled  all  over  the  seven  districts  of 
Arkansas  in  the  last  12  months  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  a  portion 
of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  it  is  the  general  consensus  that  had  it 
not  been  for  this  particular  program  there  would  be  the  question  of 
where  would  the  farmer  be  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  we  have  faced. 

Over  the  past  years  when  new  programs  were  enacted,  they  have 
not  reached  the  farmer  in  time  for  him  to  learn  how  he  wrould  be 
affected  and  plan  his  operations  accordingly.  The  reason  for  this  state¬ 
ment  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  with  their  vast  investments 
they  have  to  make  regarding  machinery  and  various  other  things  that 
are  quite  expensive — the  cost  of  borrowing  money — means  that  he  can¬ 
not  make  a  year-to-year  plan  because  he  has  to  make  it  over  a  span 
of  years.  A  farmer  cannot  repay  a  loan  today  as  fast  as  maybe  he  could 
just  a  few  years  ago.  So,  with  the  vast  investment  that  he  has  to  have 
future  planning  provided  for  him.  A  typical  example  is  to  think  back 
to  the  time  the  present  legislation  became  effective.  All  of  us  in  ASCS 
worked  day  and  night  trying  to  give  farmers  the  information  they 
needed  in  order  to  intelligently  participate  in  the  program.  In  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  ASCS  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Department,  many  farmers  lost  benefits  in  1966  because  they 
did  not  have  time  to  think  out  the  provisions  of  the  program  before 
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the  planting  season.  Farmers  are  now  familiar  with  the  program  and 
have  adjusted  their  operations  accordingly. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  very  flexible.  As  conditions 
warrant,  many  changes  can  be  accomplished  administratively  without 
legislative  amendment.  We  believe  the  Secretary  should  continue  to 
hold  grassroots  hearings  in  order  to  obtain  the  consensus  of  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  farming  interests  throughout  the  Nation.  Also,  this  in¬ 
formation  should  be  beneficial  to  the  Congress  in  considering  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  present  program. 

It  is  our  belief  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  are  in  agreement  on  the 
following  points : 

1.  The  present  program  should  now  be  extended  for  an  additional 
4-year  period,  permanently  I  might  add. 

2.  A  16-million  acre  national  allotment  for  cotton  should  be  main¬ 
tained.  A  reduction  in  our  national  allotment  would  simply  encourage 
expansion  of  foreign  production. 

3.  The  competitive  one-price  concept  for  cotton  should  be  continued 
as  well  as  the  nonrecourse  loan  program  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
world  price. 

4.  The  provision  in  the  present  law  which  permits  the  transfer  of 
cotton  allotments  between  farms  within  a  State  by  lease  or  sale  has 
strengthened  the  economy  of  thousands  of  cotton  farmers.  This  author¬ 
ity  permits  farmers  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  more  cotton  to  increase 
their  allotments  in  order  to  have  more  economical  production  units. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  100-acre  limitation  should  be  removed. 
This  change  would  benefit  the  economy  of  many  farmers  who  have  the 
equipment  and  land  to  grow  more  cotton  and  it  would  contribute  to 
more  efficient  farming  units. 

5.  We  would  be  in  favor  of  certain  improvements  in  the  law  when 
these  could  be  adopted  without  deferring  an  extension  of  the  overall 
legislation. 

In  brief,  we  would  say  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is 
accomplishing  the  purposes  stated  by  the  Congress  when  it  was  en¬ 
acted.  It  is  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing  prices,  assuring  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  reducing  surpluses,  lower¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  Government,  promoting  foreign  trade,  and  affords 
greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for  renewing  the  present  farm 
program  in  1968.  Farmers  must  have  this  security  if  we  want  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  important  industry  to  survive. 

Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  I  speak  without  reservation,  that  at 
the  local  level  farmers  are  worried  about  the  result  when  this  act 
expires.  In  today’s  agriculture,  the  burden  of  high-priced  equipment, 
fertilizers  and  chemicals  require  long-range  planning  and  financing.  It 
takes  time  to  prepare  a  program  and  explain  it  to  farmers.  If  we  do 
not  have  a  program  for  1970  crops  before  the  summer  of  1969,  we  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  many  farmers.  They  deeply  appreciate  your 
action  in  authorizing  a  4-year  program  in  1965.  I  know  they  will  ap¬ 
preciate  action  in  1968  to  extend  this  necessary  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  each  of  you  to  know  it  has  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  appreciate  the  time 
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I  have  been  granted  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  accept  these  remarks 
for  serious  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Callahan.  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  appear  before  our  committee.  We  appreciate  your 
comments. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Callahan  ? 

Mr.  Zwach? 

Mr.  Zwach.  Referring  to  No.  5  of  your  points: 

“We  would  be  in  favor  of  certain  improvements  in  the  law  when 
these  could  be  adopted  without  deferring  an  extension  of  the  overall 
legislation.” 

Do  you  have  these  jelled,  these  improvements  that  you  are 
suggesting  ? 

Mr.  Callahan.  They  are  no  more  than  what  I  have  already  made 
suggestions  on,  no.  Knowing  that  you  would  receive  suggestions  from 
various  other  groups  of  farm-minded  people,  we  have  added  this  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Could  you  give  to  the  committee  what  the  suggestions 
are  with  regard  to  what  you  would  think  would  help  the  family  farm, 
to  help  reach  this  parity  goal  ? 

Mr.  Callahan.  They  are  no  more  than  what  I  have  already  listed  in 
the  previous  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayne? 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  do  not  understand — I  am  sorry — what  you  mean  by 
that  answer,  Mr.  Callahan.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  certain 
improvements.  Mr.  Zwach  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  improve¬ 
ments  do  you  favor  ? 

Mr.  Callahan.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement  in  regard 
to  suggestions  that  are  being  made  by  various  other  groups.  Other 
people  who  will  testify  before  you  I  am  sure  will  do  so  in  these  hear¬ 
ings.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  of  as  much  knowledge  or  different 
knowledge  and  different  angles  as  maybe  mine.  If  they  be  favorable 
to  you  as  a  committee,  then  I  am  sure  that  you  would  give  them  your 
due  consideration. 

Mr.  Mayne.  I  am  asking  you  what  improvements  do  you  favor? 

As  you  say  in  point  5,  on  page  4  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Callahan.  I  would  like  to  reread  that,  Mr.  Chairman : 

“We  would  be  in  favor  of  certain  improvements,  in  the  law  when 
these  could  be  adopted  without  deferring  an  extension  of  the  overall 
legislation.” 

I  have  listed  the  four  previously  to  the  statement  here.  Those,  I  am 
saying  I  would  be  in  favor  of,  and  if  there  are  others  who  offer  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  so  long  as  they  would  not  defer  the  enactment 
of  the  1965  Agriculture  Act,  all  right.  Not  mentioning  anyone  spe¬ 
cifically  other  than  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Callahan.  We  appreciate 
your  statement. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  John  N.  Lockamy,  North  Carolina. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  N.  LOCKAMY,  SOUTHEAST  AREA  DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER  ELECTED  COMMITTEEMEN, 

CLINTON,  N.C. 

Mr.  Lockamy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  John  Lockamy,  Southeast  area  director  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Farmer  Elected  Committeemen.  I  am  also  a  tobacco,  cotton 
and  feed  grain  farmer  and  vice  chairman  of  my  county  committee 
which  is  located  in  Sampson  County,  Clinton,  N.C.  The  Southeast  area 
is  composed  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today  representing  the  farmers  of  my 
area  and  am  very  proud  to  represent  an  association  that  has  no  aim 
other  than  to  truly  represent  farm  people.  During  the  last  12  months 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  farmers  throughout  the 
Southeast,  and  I  am  familiar  with  their  desires. 

Recently,  I  read  an  article  paid  for  by  private  enterprise  in  a  leading 
national  magazine  condemning  farm  control  programs  of  which  it 
said  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  of  America  want  the  Government 
to  take  their  hands  off  farming  and  save  the  billions  that  it  now 
squanders  on  farm  aid  and  let  the  farmer  run  his  own  business.  A 
week  later  I  observed  another  article,  which  I  know  is  true,  that  stated 
a  majority  of  the  farmers  participate  in  the  voluntary  sign-up  pro¬ 
gram.  Also,  I  read  constantly  where  organizations  who  are  supposed 
to  represent  farmers’  views  keep  expounding  on  the  idea  that  farmers 
are  dissatisfied  with  farm  programs — the  question  may  be  asked :  “Who 
truly  represents  the  farmers  of  our  Nation?” 

Our  association  does  represent  farmers,  because  every  member  has 
to  be  a  farmer. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  to  maintain  farm 
income,  to  stabilize  prices,  to  reduce  surplus,  to  lower  Government 
cost,  to  promote  foreign  trade  and  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Farmers  are  aware  of  what  would  happen  to 
our  entire  economy  if  we  didn’t  have  some  type  of  farm  control.  We 
urge  our  legislative  branch  of  Government  to  hear  our  plea  and  take 
careful  consideration  of  what  the  extension  of  this  act  would  mean 
to  the  farmer  and  other  segments  of  this  great  country.  We  don’t  ask 
for  this  out  of  greed  or  selfish  motives.  I  am  convinced  from  my  own 
experience  that  our  present  legislation  works  better  than  any  farm 
program  this  country  has  ever  had  before.  With  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  on  a  permanent  basis,  it  will  enable  the  farmer  to  make 
long-range  plans  of  his  operation.  In  this  age  of  costly  farm  mechani¬ 
zation  this  is  indeed  a  great  necessity.  As  an  example,  in  my  home 
county  we  have  5,515  farmers  averaging  30  acres  per  farm.  Our  vast 
diversification  requires  each  farmer  to  have  two  or  three  tractors  with 
different  types  of  equipment. 

From  my  area  an  outstanding  example  of  a  successful  farm  program 
would  be  our  present  Flue-cured  tobacco  program  which  has  achieved 
wide  acceptance  and  excellent  results  throughout  the  Flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco  area. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  urge  permanent  renewal  in  1968  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  This  is  important  since  this 
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legislation  is  a  benefit  to  all  segments  of  our  economy  in  that  it  assures 
the  farmer  of  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  at  the  same  time  protects 
the  consumer  by  assuring  him  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices.  I 
thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lockamy. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Price? 

Mr.  Price.  I  see  that  some  of  your  paragraphs  are  in  the  other 
statements  which  have  been  presented  previously.  You  state  on  the 
second  page  of  your  statement : 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  to  maintain  farm  income, 
to  stabilize  prices,  to  reduce  surplus,  to  lower  Government  cost,  to  promote 
foreign  trade  and  to  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Farm  income  has  been  maintained  at  74  percent  of  parity. 

And  as  to  stabilizing  prices,  would  you  say  that  farm-product 
prices  are  stabilized  now  at  52  percent  of  parity  for  some  commodities? 

Do  you  call  this  stabilization  ? 

Are  we  talking  about  stabilization  where  we  are  all  going  broke? 

Mr.  Lockamy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  “And  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  agriculture  com¬ 
modities.”  This  is  true.  We  are  providing  adequate  supplies  to  the 
consumers  at  17.7  percent  of  liis  disposable  income,  and  then,  you 
say  on  down  in  the  page,  “I  am  convinced  from  my  own  experience 
that  our  present  legislation  works  better  than  any  farm  program  this 
country  has  ever  had  before.” 

Were  you  financially  better  off  under  this  program  than  under  any 
program  this  country  has  ever  had  before  ? 

Were  you  better  off  in  1950  than  you  are  today  ? 

Mr.  Lockamy.  No. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Lockamy.  No.  I  am  better  off  today. 

Mr.  Price.  I  think,  as  to  the  average  farm  income,  that  you  are 
wrong. 

Then,  on  the  last  page  of  your  statement  you  say : 

This  is  important  since  this  legislation  is  a  benefit  to  all  segments  of  our 
economy  in  that  it  assures  the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  the  consumer  by  assuring  him  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Is  it  assuring  the  farmer  of  a  fair  return,  this  program  as  we  have 

it  today  ?  ,  . 

Mr.  Lockamy.  In  my  thinking,  if  we  did  not  have  it  I  think  the 

farmer  would  be  worse  off.  .  . 

Mr.  Price.  I  am  just  asking.  Do  you  feel  that  this  is  a  fair  return 

the  farmer  is  receiving?  .  . 

Mr.  Lockamy.  That  is  not  a  fair  return.  I  think  it  would  be  worse 
off  without  it,  without  something  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Kleppe?  „  . 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Just  so  the  record  will  be  straight,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  question  here  by  Mr.  Price,  I  think  that  in  this  question  of  parity 
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and  the  question  of  whether  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
has  maintained  the  farm  income,  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  realize 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  that  equation.  One  side  is  the  side  that  Mr. 
Price  was  pointing  out  about  farm  income,  but  the  other  side  of  the 
parity  equation  is  the  cost  of  production.  And  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965  has  not  been  responsible  for  the  inflation  we  have 
had  and  for  each  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  involved  in  this 
parity  equation. 

I  only  wanted  to  say  this  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Look  a  my.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Kimball, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  L.  KIMBALL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  am  Thomas  L.  Kimbal,  executive  director  of  the  National  Wild¬ 
life  Federation,  which  has  headquarters  at  1412  16th  Street  NW.,  here 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

By  way  of  introduction  or  identification,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  is  a  private  organization  which  seeks  to  attain  conservation 
goals  through  educational  means.  The  federation  has  independent  af¬ 
filiates  in  49  States.  In  turn,  these  affiliates  are  composed  of  local 
groups  and  individuals  who,  when  combined  with  associate  members 
and  other  supporters  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  number  an 
estimated  two  and  a  half  million  persons. 

It  also  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife 
to  the  Department  of  Argiculture  with  respect  to  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  center  my  comments  upon 
this  portion  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  authority  for  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  be  continued  and  extended.  We  now  are  recommending 
to  appropriations  committees  of  the  Congress  that  sufficient  authority 
be  allowed  in  1969  to  incorporate  another  2  million  acres  into  the  pro¬ 
gram,  hopefully  making  a  total  of  6  million  acres  before  the  4-year 
effort  expires. 

Extension  and  expansion  of  the  CAP  program  particularly  is 
needed  at  the  present  time,  in  our  opinion.  Unless  farmers  have  some 
incentive  to  devote  them  to  other  uses,  some  9  million  acres  of  agri¬ 
culture  land  now  under  conservative  reserve  (soil  bank)  contracts  will 
come  back  into  crop  production.  Thus,  as  long  as  these  lands  are  not 
needed  for  crops,  according  to  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  a  common-sense  approach  would  appear  to  be  to  divert  them  into 
5-to-10-year  agreements  which  result  in  other  benefits.  Diversion  on  a 
long-term  basis,  of  course,  is  more  economical  than  on  a  year-to-year 
basis. 
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Of  course,  we  are  interested  in  the  public  access  provisions  of  the 
CAP  program.  These  already  provide  free  facilities  for  hunting,  trap¬ 
ping,  fishing,  and  hiking  on  some  1  million  of  the  acres  signed  up  in 
1966  and  1967  and,  in  addition,  139  communities  entered  into  “Green¬ 
span”  agreements  for  recreational  opportunities  near  urban  areas. 

In  our  opinion,  it  also  is  worthy  to  mention  that  a  land  retirement 
program  such  as  CAP  is  of  special  value  to  farmers  who  are  handi¬ 
capped  or  elderly  or  have  some  other  special  reason  for  wishing  to 
reduce  their  farming  activity.  A  long-range  program  of  this  sort  would 
give  them  assurance  of  continuity  not  now  presently  available  to  them. 
Perhaps,  the  committee  would  wish  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
priorities  for  acceptances  of  CAP  contracts.  For  example,  top  priority 
might  be  given  to  farmers  who,  because  of  age  or  physical  disability, 
want  to  establish  projects  and  take  land  out  of  production.  Or,  some 
other  priority  might  be  given  to  farmers  who  would  agree  to  provide 
public  access  for  recreational  purposes  without  compensation. 

In  concluding  my  comments  about  this  portion  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act,  I  might  point  out  that  we  are  hopeful  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  this  year  will  see  fit  to  again  allow  the  budget 
proposal  of  $55.5  million  in  an  advance  authority  for  the  CAP.  And 
we  hope  the  members  of  this  committee  also  will  lend  their  valuable 
support  and  influence  in  continuing  this  program. 

Thank  you  for  the  invitation  and  opportunity  of  appearing  here 
today. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kimball.  Your  testi¬ 
mony  raises  a  question  in  my  mind  that,  frankly,  I  have  overlooked 
in  the  past.  You  point  out  that  much  of  this  land  is  presently  available 
for  limiting  and  fishing,  but  it  does  not  have  any  identification.  If  I 
went  out  into  my  own  county  to  hunt  quail  where  there  is  plenty  of 
soil-bank  land  that  the  Department  has,  where  would  I  know  I  could 
go?  How  would  I  know?  I  could  not  take  advantage  of  that,  could 
I,  unless  I  actually  knew  what  each  one  of  those  farmers  had  done 
in  the  past? 

Mr.  Kimball.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
there  is  any  signing  program  incorporated  in  this  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  am  wondering 
if  we  can  really  make  this  available  to  the  public.  Would  we  have  to 
put  up  some  kind  of  signs,  telling  them  that  they  could  come  onto 
tliis  land,  to  make  it  of  any  value  to  us,  except  for  the  very  select  few  ? 

Mr.  Kimball.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  hunting  areas  being 
as  scarce  as  they  are  in  some  areas,  that  this  would  become  known  and 
accepted  without  signing.  However,  signs  would  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  us  how  that  works,  Mr.  Daleness? 

Mr.  Daleness.  In  North  Dakota,  we  do  hold  public  access  to  such 
lands. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  requires  it,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  Pardon? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  requires  it,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  If  the  man  signs  up  for  public  access,  it  is  in  the 
law.  If  he  signs  up  for  public  access  we  post  the  land,  and  anyone 
can  go  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  you  do  that  in  North 
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Dakota.  I  think  that  is  a  fine  idea.  I  know  I  have  seen  no  such  signs 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  I  do  not  remember  putting  in  any  such  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  law.  Is  there  any  such  provision  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  yield,  it  may  be  in  the 
regulations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  It  is  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  ;  not  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  put  it  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Frankly,  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  not  in  there. 

Mr.  Daleness.  We  do  it  as  committeemen.  We  do  have  to  post  all 
of  this  land  that  the  farmer  signs  up. 

The  Chairman.  Because  this  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  do  it. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  doing  it.  Is  it  of  any  practical  value? 

Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Kimball. 

Mr.  Kimball.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Glen  Hofer,  executive 
vice  president,  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Hofer.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OE  GLEN  HOFER,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS 

Mr.  Hofer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Glen  Hofer,  and  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

Our  association,  at  its  recent  national  convention  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
reaffirmed  its  strong  support  for  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

We  feel  that  our  support  has  been  justified  by  the  virtual  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  wheat  surpluses  which  plagued  us  for  so  many  years — 
and  by  the  popularity  and  practical  usefulness  of  such  producer 
options  as  the  substitution  clause  and  the  overseeding  privilege. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  administrative  tools  embodied  in  the  1965 
act  comprise  the  most  effective  program  yet  devised  to  govern  the 
production  and  marketing  of  U.S.  wheat. 

In  reviewing  program  provisions  at  Wichita,  the  association 
advocated  that: 

1.  A  full  parity  price  be  sustained  for  domestically  consumed  wheat 
in  any  future  wheat  program. 

2.  An  export  certificate  to  cooperators  be  established. 

3.  The  substitution  clause,  permitting  the  substitution  of  wheat 
and  feed  grain  acres  be  continued  and  realistic  adjustments  be  made 
for  present  inequities  in  feed  grain  bases. 

4.  Wheat  allotments  be  adjusted  each  year  after  careful  estimates 
are  made  in  order  to  keep  production  in  line  with  domestic  and  export 
requirements  to  prevent  the  building  of  excess  stocks. 

5.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  make  advance  payments  on 
■certificates  due  wheat  farmers  cooperating  in  the  program. 

6.  The  USDA  continue  its  effective  policy  of  keeping  U.S.  wheat 
competitive  in  the  world  market  through  use  of  export  payment. 
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7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  increased  diversion  payments  for 
land  devoted  to  permanent  or  rotation  grass  mixtures. 

8.  No  farm  should  have  its  allomtent  base  or  projected  normal  yield 
reduced  more  than  5  percent  in  any  one  year  due  to  natural  disaster 
such  as  drought,  hail,  insects,  and  flood. 

9.  Farmers  should  not  incur  penalties  for  acting  on  incomplete  or 
inaccurate  information  supplied  through  official  US  DA  channels. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  recommendations,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Wheat  growers  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
strategic  commodity  reserves  as  a  part  of  the  farm  program.  Such 
reserves,  we  feel,  would  insure  our  country  of  adequate  reserves  in 
emergency,  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
plan  allotments  in  order  to  make  certain  of  wheat  production  on  the 
safe,  high  side,  and  give  assurance  to  our  world  wheat  customers  that 
we  are  not  going  to  run  out  when  they  are  depending  on  us  for  sup¬ 
plies.  Insulation  of  the  major  part  of  the  reserves  from  the  market¬ 
place  would  reduce  the  depressing  effect  any  extra  stocks  would 
normally  exert. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  review  of  the  program  provisions,  there 
are  two  major  points  we  would  like  to  make  before  your  committee. 

The  first  is  a  reminder  of  the  crucial  battle  that  the  farmer  is 
waging — and  losing — to  keep  spiraling  input  costs  from  consuming 
his  financial  base.  The  much  heralded  U.S.  farm  efficiency  which  has 
produced  bargain  grocery  prices  for  the  U.S.  housewife  and  enabled 
the  United  States  to  take  a  leading  role  in  feeding  the  hungry  world 
has  been  expensive  to  us  as  individuals.  All  of  our  production  costs — 
chemicals,  fuels,  tires,  machinery,  repairs — are  up  sharply.  Beal  estate 
taxes  and  interest  rates  march  steadily  upward.  Our  personal  cost-of- 
living  items — clothing,  medical,  education,  utilities — all  are  up. 
"Wheat  prices?  Down — sharply  down,  with  a  6-  to  10-cent  drop  over 
the  past  2  weeks  and  predictions  of  large  United  States  and  world 
crops  threatening  that  the  wheat  market  will  experience  even  more 
downward  pressure  in  the  coming  months.  The  national  farm  gate 
price  for  wheat  during  the  1967-68  marketing  year  is  anticipated  to 
be  around  $1.43  per  bushel.  Becent  (1967)  production  cost  studies  in 
widely  separated  wheat-producing  areas  (Oregon  and  Nebraska) 
have  indicated  that  those  farmers  surveyed  are  spending  $1.40  to  $1.50 
per  bushel  to  raise  wheat.  Profit  margin?  Without  the  dollar  return 
from  domestic  certificates  there  is  little  or  none. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  price  weakness  can  be  construed  as  an 
indictment  of  the  entire  farm  program — as  some  would  use  it.  With¬ 
out  the  program  there  would  be  no  certificate  and  there  would  be  no 
way  to  keep  a  checkrein  on  our  overwhelming  production  capability. 
We  believe  it  simply  points  up  the  fact  that  a  particular  effort  should 
be  made  to  see  that  any  extension  of  the  1965  act  includes  provisions 
to  strengthen  producer  income. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  timeliness  of  legislative  action  on  an 
extension  of  the  present  law.  Although  the  present  legislation  regu¬ 
lates  the  production  and  marketing  of  the  1969  crop,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  1970  winter  wheat  crop  starts  early  in  1969.  The 
planning  of  crop  rotation,  fertilizer  application,  and  tillage  prac¬ 
tices  has  to  be  completed  by  early  spring.  Actual  field  work  on  the 
seed  beds  to  be  planted  to  wheat  in  the  fall  starts  in  March  or  April. 
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Credit  arrangements  for  operating  expenses  ( and  it  is  a  rare  farmer 
who  is  not  on  credit)  must  be  made  early.  The  decisions  concerning 
the  1970  crop  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  farmer — and  the  banker — 
within  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  the  next  congressional  session.  With 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  a  new  President,  new  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments,  new  Members  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  there  wTould  be  the  inclination  to  move  swiftly 
on  major  farm  legislation  in  1969. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheatgrowers  therefore  urges  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  and  further  urges  that 
the  necessary  action  on  the  extension  be  taken  during  the  second  half 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  very  fine  statement. 

We  very  much  appreciate  it. 

Mrs.  May  ? 

Mrs.  May.  Mr.  Hofer,  yours  was  an  excellent  presentation.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  refer  to  page  2,  wdiere  you  outline  the  farmer’s  cost-squeeze. 
This  is  a  good  descriptive  picture. 

Now,  as  to  the  full  impact  of  your  whole  statement  as  representing 
the  viewpoint  of  the  National  Association  of  Wheatgrowers  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  to  clarify  this  for  the  record  as  to 
just  what  you  are  saying. 

As  I  understand  it,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  national  organization 
is  recommending  the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  this  year? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mrs.  May.  But,  you  have  also  recommended  some  revisions  in  the 
program  if  it  is  extended  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  We  are  reviewing  the  provisions,  that  is  right. 

Mrs.  May.  Then,  on  page  2,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  the  top 
of  page  3,  you  say : 

We  believe  it  simply  points  up  the  fact  that  a  particular  effort  should  be  made 
to  see  that  any  extension  of  the  1965  Act  includes  provisions  to  strengthen 
producer  income. 

Have  you,  in  your  organization,  worked  out  any  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Our  organization  has,  of  course,  talked  about  ways  of 
changes.  Also,  we  have  very  carefully  considered,  I  hope,  the  chances 
of  having  an  extension,  in  an  urban  oriented  Congress.  We  recognize 
the  budgetary  demands  on  the  administration  with  the  war  and  all 
of  that.  We  hesitate  to  put  some  of  our  ideas  in  that  we  have  toyed 
with  that  will  entail  large  Federal  costs;  that  is,  increased  costs.  Most 
of  our  suggestions,  we  would  like  to  see  incorporated  in  the  extension 
of  things  that  we  do  not  feel  would  be  terrificly  expensive  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  I  believe  that  the  certificates  would  increase  the  farmer’s 
income,  inasmuch  as  you  would  reduce  his  cost  of  financing  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  year. 

Our  people,  as  one  of  the  previous  witnesses  suggested,  do  believe 
that  an  export  certificate  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  would  be  expensive 
unless  some  of  the  program  provisions  were  changed.  We  do  not  seek 
the  certificate  as  it  is,  where  part  of  it  comes  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury,  where  the  cost  of  the  domestic  certificate  was  borne  by  the  market- 
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place.  We  feel  that  this  then  would  be  refunded  and  that  part  of  the 
program  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  export  certificate.  This  is  a 
very  debatable  issue.  We  hesitate  to  really  throw  it  in  the  hopper  at 
this  time,  because  we  do  realize  that  at  this  session  of  the  Congress 
there  are  many  things  to  consider  and  maybe  it  would  push  back  con¬ 
sideration  if  you  raised  that  kind  of  an  issue  now. 

Mrs.  May.  You  have  touched  on  a  big  question  in  my  mind  and  in 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  colleagues  on  this.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
representing  other  farm  and  commodity  groups  have  testified  that 
they  too  wanted  the  permanent  extension  of  the  act  but,  almost  without 
exception,  they  wanted  some  changes  before  this  is  done.  Important 
changes  to  them,  designed  to  raise  farm  income  because  they,  too, 
testify  that  the  farmer  is  in  serious  trouble  financially. 

As  you  know,  in  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress  we  have  over¬ 
whelming  financial  responsibilities,  so  that  it  does  not  seem  politically 
practical  to  me  that  we  can  extend  these  programs  this  year  and  get 
support  for  increased  support  payments.  And  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  take  that  gamble.  On  the  other  hand  you  said  that  you  did  not 
want  to  gamble  that  farm  programs  would  be  extended  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  But,  would  it  be  best  to  just  permanently  extend 
this  act  without  changes,  with  all  of  its  built-in  wrongs  where  thev 
may  exist  ? 

This  is  what  worries  me.  As  a  practical  matter  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  permanently  extend  any  program  and  be  responsible  to  the  farmer, 
because  that  would  mean  continuing  the  same  inequities  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis. 

Mr.  Hofer.  It  does  seem  like  a  sterile  attitude  when  there  are  areas 
in  the  income  feature  that  do  not  completely  fill  the  bill.  However, 
I  must  say  an  extension,  coupled  with  several  other  legislative  things 
that  could  happen,  that  we  are  hoping  for,  could  benefit,  such  as  the 
ratification  of  the  international  grain  arrangement  which  we  believe 
could,  eventually,  lead  to  higher  world  prices  which  would  reflect 
itself  in  the  market. 

I  think  also  the  establishing  of  reserves  could  be  beneficially  reflected 
in  our  income  position.  We  have  talked  about  that  some  this  morning. 

On  our  position,  as  I  have  mentioned  here,  of  showing  our  customers 
and  having  the  Secretary  make  his  decisions,  the  purchase  power,  and 
an  authority  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  to  purchase  wheat  in 
the  market  now  would,  undoubtedly,  have  a  bullish  effect  in  a  market 
that  is  terribly  bearish  right  now.  It  would  help  that. 

Mrs.  May.  I  think  a  problem  we  are  all  facing  here,  your  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  members  of  the  Congress,  is  that  we  are  not  too  hopeful 
of  the  financial  response  to  all  of  these  areas  from  this  Congress. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and  wait  until  next  year,  hopefully  when 
we  might  have  a  better  financial  situation  ?  Then  it  might  be  we  could 
get  support  for  needed  changes  when  we  extend  the  act.  To  me  this  is 
the  safer  gamble. 

I  think  this  is  perhaps  right  before  us  right  now. 

Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foley  ? 

Mr.  Foley.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  statement.  I  think 
it  is  an  excellent  statement,  and  since  everyone  is  picking  out  favorite 
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quotations  from  it,  and  other  statements,  I  would  like  to  cite  my 
favorite,  the  one  next  to  the  last  statement  on  page  2 : 

Without  the  program  there  would  be  no  certificate  and  there  would  be  no  way 
to  keep  a  check-rein  on  our  overwhelming  production  capability. 

To  me,  that  seems  to  be  the  essential  point  in  the  necessity  for  a 
program  extension  by  the  Congress. 

I  might  ask  you  a  difficult  question,  Mr.  Hofer.  You  are  as  accus¬ 
tomed  to  difficult  questions  as  we  are.  As  you  know,  none  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  has  a  chance  to  frame  legislation  exactly  as  he 
would  prefer  when  these  bills  come  up  before  us.  He  does  not  have  the 
option  to  include  all  of  the  benefits  that  he  would  hope  to  realize.  If 
this  committee  and  this  Congress,  on  voting  this  present  bill  up  or 
down,  with  all  of  its  deficiencies,  without  one  single  improvement  in 
the  bill,  how  would  your  organization  advise  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  vote?  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Hofer.  We  would  urge  that  you  vote  for  a  simple  extension. 

Mr.  Foley.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ivleppe? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  have  one  brief  question. 

Mr.  Hofer,  you  do  know  that  the  House  has  passed  the  Advance 
Payment  bill,  the  wheat  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  see  if  I  cannot  sum  up  Mr.  Hofer s 
testimony  and  the  testimony  of  the  four  or  five  witnesses  who  were 
here  before  Mrs.  May  came  in. 

You  would  rather,  in  this  session  of  Congress,  to  get  part  of  some¬ 
thing  rather  than  to  take  all  of  nothing,  and  if  we  do  not  take  anything 
you  have  exactly  all  of  nothing ;  whereas,  if  we  extend  the  law  as  it  is, 
you  will  have  a  part  of  something  and  would  hope  to  get  more  of  it 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ITofer.  We  will  have  a  basis  to  work  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  about  it? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  changes,  and  while  I  hope 
to  make  some  changes,  and  while  I  see  folks  sitting  back  in  the  back 
there  who  want  to  be  heard  tomorrow,  and  I  know  they  will  be  talking 
about  changes  that  some  of  us  want,  I  certainly  want  it  made  clear  that 
if  we  cannot  get  any  improvement,  I  am  for  passing  the  bill  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  rather  than  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  record  show  that  the  witness 
nodded  his  head  in  response  to  the  Chairman’s  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
at  which  time  we  will  hear  from  another  group  of  farmer 
representatives. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  Meridian,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1968.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Paoge  (Chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  McMillan,  Abernethy, 
Jones  of  Missouri,  O’Neal,  Foley,  de  la  Garza,  Vigorito,  Montgomery, 
Rarick,  Belcher,  Teague  of  California,  Dole,  Goodling,  Miller,  Burke, 
Mathias,  Mayne,  Zwach,  Kleppe,  Price,  and  Myers. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  William  C.  Black, 
general  counsel;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel;  L.  T.  Easley,  staff 
consultant;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  met  again  this  morning  to  continue  the  hearings  on  the  re¬ 
newal  or  possible  changes  in  the  existing  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965. 

This  morning  we  have  a  rather  substantial  list  of  witnesses.  It  seems 
to  grow  all  of  the  time;  every  time  I  look  at  it,  it  gets  larger.  We  must 
get  underway  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Most  of  these  witnesses  are  primarily  interested  in  cotton,  although 
the  committee  is  interested  in  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

I  would  want  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  press  indicting  the  whole  agricultural  community. 
This  is  by  an  organization,  which  is  not  a  governmental  organization, 
called  the  Citizens’  board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger — it  is  a  committee 
investigating  food  deficients.  It  draws  the  conclusion  that  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  American  people  are  undernourished  at  the  present  time.  I 
should  think  that  we  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
probably  35  percent  of  the  farmers  are  undernourished,  because  they 
do  not  probably  get  what  they  ought  to  eat,  and  I  expect  that  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  congressional  wives  are  undernourished  not  because  their 
husbands  refuse  to  support  them  properly — and  I  presume  that  the 
same  thing  prevails  in  other  sectors  of  our  citizenry.  Undernourish¬ 
ment  is  not  always  a  question  of  a  lack  of  food. 

This  committee  which  is  so  critical  of  the  farmers  in  their  report, 
indicates  that  35  percent  of  the  American  people  are  undernourished 
and  could  not  afford  to  buy  adequate  food  at  the  present  prices. 
Certainly,  if  the  food  is  available,  certainly  no  American  citizen  can 
find  fault  with  the  American  farmer  when  he  has  made  the  food 
available. 
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I  think  that  it  is  a  sad  plight  when  a  committee  turns  out  a  report  of 
this  kind.  It  is  calculated  to  injure  the  farmer.  It  is  another  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  those  people  do  not  understand  farm  problems  and  that 
misunderstanding  is  one  of  the  stumbling  blocks,  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  this  committee  has  to  deal.  This  kind  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  responsible  people  who  make  a  statement  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
detrimental  to  agriculture.  We  have  to  deal  with  such  statements  and 
we  live  in  that  land  of  a  world.  We  do  not  live  in  a  world  that  is  too 
friendly  to  agriculture  as  such. 

I  do  not  desire  to  comment  any  further  on  this. 

We  will  call  our  first  witness  who  is  Mr.  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Pate. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  B.  PATE,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  TEXAS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COTTON  PRODUCER  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Pate.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  living  in  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  with  farming  interest  in  Lubbock  and  Hockley  County,  Tex.,  and 
in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Texas  Association 
of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations. 

Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations,  or  TACPO, 
is  an  affiliation  of  the  six  cotton-producer  organizations  holding 
charters  under  the  Texas  nonprofit  corporation  law.  Members  of 
TACPO  are  the  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  the  South  Texas  Cotton 
and  Grain  Association,  Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  Black- 
lands  Cotton  &  Grain  Association,  the  Trans  Pecos  Cotton  Association, 
and  the  El  Paso  Valley  Cotton  Association.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  six-member  associations  represent  all  of  the  chartered  cotton- 
producer  groups  within  Texas.  TACPO  is  an  organization  of  cotton 
producers,  created  for  cotton  producers,  and  controlled  by  cotton 
producers. 

The  combined  membership  of  these  organizations  produces  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.  We 
encompass  every  major  cotton-producing  area  in  the  State.  Within 
the  membership  area,  cotton  is  planted  from  February  to  July,  from 
sea  level  to  4,000  feet  elevations,  producing  yields  of  from  100  pounds 
to  three  bales  per  acre,  open  boll  to  storm  proof.  We  produce  virtually 
every  grade  and  staple  known  from  low  middling  tinged  seven-eighths 
to  extra-long  staple  Pima  cotton.  Thus  we  duplicate  the  full  range  of 
growing  conditions  across  the  belt,  as  well  as  produce  a  very  significant 
percentage  of  the  Nation’s  overall  volume. 

Here  with  me  in  behalf  of  TACPO  are  official  representatives  of 
of  our  six  member-organizations,  and  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement  I  would  like  to  give 
each  of  these  an  opportunity  to  make  whatever  comment  he  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  cannot  do  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  no  way 
that  we  can  schedule  our  meetings  if  we  allow  witnesses  to  come  here 
to  introduce  a  great  number  of  new  witnesses  we  do  not  have  scheduled, 
and  allow  them  to  each  make  a  statement.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
introduce  each  of  those  who  are  with  you.  We  would  be  glad  to  let 
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them  answer  any  questions,  whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
extension  of  the  act,  but  if  we  go  into  the  proposition  of  letting  the 
witnesses  come  here  and  introduce  additional  witnesses- — and  we  have 
eight  witnesses  on  the  list  now — we  would  not  have  time  for  them. 

Mr.  Pate.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  set  up  confusion,  something  that  could 
not  be  worked  out.  I  think  you  understand.  We  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  introduce  those  with  you. 

Mr.  Pate.  I  would  like,  at  the  end  of  the  statement,  then,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  various  members.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Pate.  The  governing  body  of  our  organization,  speaking  for 
the  great  majority  of  cotton  producers  in  Texas,  strongly  recommends 
that  farm  legislation  be  enacted  this  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
1968  is  an  election  year,  a  reorganization  of  the  Congress  will  take 
place  in  1969.  This  will  delay  action  on  all  legislation,  including  a 
program  to  replace  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  February  27 
recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  this  year.  He  pointed  out 
that  farmers,  like  all  prudent  businessmen,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  make  plans  well  in  advance.  The  only  way  this  can  be  assured  is 
through  enactment  of  legislation  in  1968. 

We  would  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  we  support  an  extension 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Our  experience  under  the 
program  in  the  past  2  years  has  proven  the  act  can  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  flexibility  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  without  burdensome 
surpluses  and  can  stabilize  farm  income.  Cotton  production  today 
more  than  ever  before  requires  the  assurance  of  reasonable  income 
stability  because  the  farmer  must  spend  more  than  ever — for  ma¬ 
chines,  fuel,  fertilizer,  labor — in  order  to  farm.  We  cannot  make  the 
sizable  investments  required  in  today’s  farming  operations  without 
the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  net  return.  The  income  protective 
features  of  this  program  are  therefore  of  paramount  importance. 

The  position  taken  by  many  of  us  in  1965,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
opposition  to  direct  subsidy  payments  to  producers  of  cotton,  pri¬ 
marily  was  taken  for  two  reasons.  Producers  were  fearful  that  such 
an  approach  would  bring  repeated  attempts  to  place  a  dollar  limit 
upon  a  producer’s  participation  in,  or  benefit  from,  a  support  or 
payment  program.  These  attempts  have  been  made,  repeatedly,  by 
people  who  in  all  sincerity  do  not  realize  the  tremendous  and  ever- 
increasing  investments  required  of  commercial  farmers  for  advanced 
technological  production  inputs  that  are  our  only  chance  for  reducing 
the  per-unit  cost  of  production.  And  reducing  production  costs  on 
this  basis  is  our  only  hope  of  reducing  the  need  for  Government  help. 
As  of  now,  production  costs  so  greatly  exceed  market  prices  that 
without  supports  farmers  could  not  get  the  necessary  financing  to 
apply  modern  techniques.  To  place  a  ceiling  on  the  support  a  farmer 
can  receive  would  destroy  all  semblance  of  efficiency  in  most  American 
agriculture  and  would  bring  chaos  and  ruin  to  all  producers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  regardless  of  size,  because  such  a  ceiling  would 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  all  voluntary  farm  programs. 

We  have  been  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  20  percent  of  the 
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Nation’s  cotton  farmers  supply  80  percent  of  the  cotton  needed  by 
the  Nation.  These  are  the  cotton  farmers  who  fuel  the  cotton  industry. 
To  destroy  the  efficiency  of  their  operations,  as  individual  benefit 
limitations  would  do,  would  be  to  destroy  the  cotton  industry.  Without 
profit  they  cannot  long  produce.  And  without  production  the  industry 
cannot  survive. 

With  limitations  rural  farm  communities  would  continue  an  already 
drastic  decline;  American  agriculture  could  not  attract  the  youth  on 
whom  its  future  must  depend,  and  there  would  be  no  incentive  to 
expand  operations,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  avenues  to  solving  our 
agricultural  dilemma. 

We  cannot  pass  this  opportimity  to  congratulate  the  members  of 
this  committee,  the  administration,  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
others  who  so  clearly  understand  the  discriminatory  nature  of  program 
benefit  limitations  and  the  chaos  they  would  create  in  agriculture. 

We  congratulate  you  on  the  wisdom  evidenced  by  the  “snap  back" 
provision  in  the  current  law,  and  we  urge  that  this  be  retained  and 
strengthened  if  possible  in  any  new  legislation. 

We  wish  also  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  so-called  Ellender 
amendment  of  the  1965  act  which  guarantees  at  least  65  percent  of 
parity  on  permissible  planted  acres.  This  should  be  recognized  as  an 
absolute  minimum  income  for  cotton  producers.  And  while  we  agree 
that  provisions  of  the  program  must  be  flexible,  we  feel  it  is  essential 
that  this  amendment  remain  intact  in  new  legislation. 

The  program  should  be  so  designed  as  to  promote  a  return  to  profit¬ 
able  production  from  the  legal  minimum  16  million-acre  national 
allotment.  In  this  regard  we  believe  that  the  American  cotton  farmer 
is  entitled  to  price  protection  on  the  entire  needs  of  the  market. 

Texas  cotton  farmers  export  approximately  65  percent  of  their 
cotton  crop  each  year.  On  the  farm  we  cannot  separate  domestic 
bales  from  export  bales.  We  cannot  separate  export  acres  from  domestic 
acres.  The  cost  of  producing  for  the  domestic  market  is  no  different 
from  the  cost  of  producing  for  the  export  market.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  price  support  payment  provisions  be  modified  to 
include  the  total  needs  of  the  market,  both  export  and  domestic. 
Price  support  payments  should  be  available  on  the  production  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  total  market  demands.  Please  understand  we  are  not 
seeking  greater  support,  but  a  spreading  of  support  payments  over  all 
needed  production  to  give  the  producers  the  necessary  incentive  to 
produce  for  export  as  well  as  domestic  markets . 

The  cotton  industry — including  farmers,  ginners,  compressmen, 
warehousemen,  and  merchants— has  the  required  investment  in  land, 
equipment,  and  people  to  produce  a  minimum  of  15  million  bales 
annually.  Also  directly  involved  are  the  industry’s  suppliers  of  equip¬ 
ment,  chemicals,  petroleum  products,  financing,  and  other  inputs. 

Production  of  less  than  15  million  bales  annually  on  a  sustained 
basis,  therefore,  constitutes  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
industry,  its  suppliers,  and  consequently  on  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

At  stake  is  not  only  the  well-being  of  cotton  farmers,  processors,, 
and  suppliers;  the  financial  solvency  of  main  street  businessmen 
across  the  Cotton  Belt  hangs  in  the  balance  as  well.  Literally  millions 
of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  are  involved . 
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And  since  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  our  domestic  mills  to 
increase  their  use  of  cotton  beyond  an  annual  9 %  to  10  million  bales 
within  the  next  few  years,  the  only  immediate  available  cure  for  the 
ills  that  stem  from  low  production  must  be  found  in  increased  cotton 
exports . 

And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  exports  of  cotton  can  also 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  country’s  balance-of-payments 
problem . 

Admittedly,  an  increase  in  this  country’s  sale  of  cotton  to  foreign 
markets  will  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  achieve.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  the  job  can  be  done. 

We  must,  of  course,  have  a  competitive  price  in  the  foreign  market¬ 
place  if  our  cotton  is  to  sell  and  if  we  are  to  prevent  a  rapid  expansion 
of  cotton  production  in  other  countries . 

To  achieve  a  competitive  price,  we  can  and  should  institute  more 
effective  guarantees  against  credit  risks  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  by  other  means,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  lower  interest 
rates  available  in  the  United  States  as  opposed  to  most  other  nations. 
We  would  also  encourage  greater  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  and 
the  barter  program. 

Given  a  competitive  price,  there  still  remains  other  areas  in  which 
we  will  be  required  to  meet  competition . 

The  promotion  efforts  of  Cotton  Council  International  and  the 
International  Institute  for  Cotton  and  the  recently  authorized 
trade  teams  are  definite  steps  in  the  right  direction.  We  would  urge 
their  continuation  and  expansion,  with  a  strengthening  of  producer 
representation  on  trade  teams  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest 
between  the  producers  and  the  users  of  our  product. 

Along  this  same  line,  there  should  be  exhaustive  studies  made  of 
market  potentials  in  the  importing  countries  and  of  production  costs 
and  export  policies  in  the  major  exporting  countries  with  which  we 
compete  for  markets. 

The  provision  of  services  not  elsewhere  available  to  our  foreign 
customers  can  be  an  excellent  aid  to  export  sales.  Technical  assistance 
and  the  dissemination  of  useful  information  on  fiber  properties,  avail¬ 
ability  and  spinning  performance  of  leading  U.S.  varieties  are  two 
such  services. 

In  addition,  we  should  miss  no  opportunity  to  improve  arbitration 
procedures  if  we  are  to  keep  our  foreign  customers  happy  with  U.S. 
cotton. 

These  things  will  help,  and  some  of  them  can  be  done  within  the 
industry,  itself.  But,  in  addition,  we  need  a  total,  interagency  commit¬ 
ment  within  Government  to  an  aggressive  export  policy.  We  need  full 
recognition  at  all  levels  of  government  that  cotton  exports  are  not 
expendable;  that  they  are  vital  to  our  Nation’s  economy  and  to  our 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  exports,  recent  experience  with  cotton  sup¬ 
plies  and  demand  call  for  a  reevaluation  of  normal  carryover.  We  need 
to  know  just  how  much  cotton  needs  to  be  in  each  year’s  carryover 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  for  export.  And  we  need  a  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  the  availability  of 
such  a  supply,  which,  again,  means  grower  incentives  to  produce  for 
both  domestic  and  export  markets. 
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In  asking  for  an  extension  of  the  present  program,  we  feel  there  are 
parts  of  it  that  can  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  its  more  effective 
operation  and  lower  cost.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  small  farmer. 
However,  the  provisions  of  the  current  law  that  pertain  to  him  should 
be  strengthened  to  prevent  many  present  abuses.  While  the  objectives 
of  these  provisions  are  commendable,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

To  be  eligible  for  program  payments,  a  producer  should  be  required 
to  plant  a  substantial  part  of  his  cotton  allotment  each  year  unless 
he  is  unable  to  plant  for  reasons  beyond  his  control. 

Every  producer  should  be  required  to  plant,  lease,  or  release  a 
minimum  of  two-thirds  of  his  cotton  allotment  every  other  year  in 
order  to  maintain  status  as  an  “old”  cotton  farm. 

Authority  to  transfer  cotton  allotments  between  farms  by  sale  or 
lease  should  not  only  be  extended,  but  should  be  liberalized.  This 
provision  of  the  act  has  been  popular  with  farmers  and  has  been 
successful  in  moving  cotton  acreage  into  the  hands  of  cotton  producers 
with  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  produce  cotton.  It  can  be  made 
more  popular  with  farmers  and  more  effective  in  moving  acres  to 
areas  of  efficient  production  by  (1)  removing  the  100-acre  limitation, 
and  (2)  extending  the  time  period  during  which  such  transfers  can 
be  made. 

While  seeking  ways  to  strengthen  the  total  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
we  would  call  your  attention  to  an  inequity  of  the  past  that  should  be 
rectified. 

Under  the  A.  &  B.  cotton  program  in  1959  and  1960,  farmers  were 
given  choice  of  (a)  planting  wi thin-base  allotments  and  receiving  a 
price  of  30.40  cents  per  pound  basis  Middling  seven-eighths  inch  at 
average  location  at  a  higher  level  of  support,  or  ( b )  planting  up  to  40 
percent  in  excess  of  allotments  with  access  to  Government  support  of 
24.70  cents  per  pound  or  at  a  lower  level  of  support. 

We  were  made  to  understand  that  whether  we  chose  the  (a)  plan 
or  (6)  plan  it  would  have  no  effect  on  acreage  allotments  under  any 
future  Government  programs. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Cotton  allotments  have  not  been 
affected,  but  those  farmers  who  chose  the  ( b )  plan  and  planted  above 
their  base  cotton  allotments  now  find  their  feed  grain  base  acreage  is 
substantially  smaller  than  those  farmers  who  elected  the  (a)  plan. 

This  is  because  feed  grain  base  acreage  is  established  by  using  the 
average  acres  planted  to  feed  grains  during  those  same  2  years,  1959 
and  1960,  when  farmers  were  permitted  by  law  to  plant  more  than 
their  allotted  acreage  to  cotton.  And  this,  of  course,  reduced  the 
acreage  available  for  feed  grains  in  those  years. 

Consequently,  many  producers  who  planted  more  acreage  to  cotton 
and  less  to  feed  grains  in  1959  and  1960,  as  was  permitted  by  law  and 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  suffer  no  penalty  under 
future  programs,  now  find  they  have  “dead  acres”  or  nonallotted 
acres,  while  those  who  chose  the  (a)  plan  of  cotton  production  for 
those  2  years  have  combined  feed  grain  and  cotton  allotments  covering 
substantially  all  their  cultivated  acreage. 

This  is  an  inequity  which  should  be  corrected.  We  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  adjust  upward  feed  grain  bases  in  those 
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counties  where  feed  grain  plantings  were  materially  reduced  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  (6)  plan  cotton  program  in  1959  and  1960. 

Language  to  effectuate  this  suggestion  should  be  included  in  the 
Agriculture  Act  now  under  consideration,  and  we  will  be  happy  to 
assist  with  the  drafting  of  such  language. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  recommend  that  you 
proceed  with  action  to  assure  the  enactment  of  farm  legislation  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  We  realize  that  passage  this  year  will  not 
be  easily  accomplished.  But  we  believe  it  can  be  accomplished  with 
energetic  leadership  from  all  members  of  this  committee. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  our  recommendations  and  we 
offer  our  total  support  for  an  extension  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  on 
behalf  of  the  cotton  producers  of  Texas.  We  believe  the  future  well¬ 
being  of  the  cotton  industry  is  at  stake  and  it  is  our  desire  to  work 
with  the  Congress  whenever  possible. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pate,  we  will  be  glad  now  to  have  you  intro¬ 
duce  those  associates  here  with  you. 

Mr.  Pate.  All  right,  sir. 

We  have  here  today  Mr.  L.  D.  Anderson,  who  is  the  president 
of  the  Plains  Cotton  Growers  of  Lubbock,  Tex.,  covering  the  high 
plains  area.  Will  you  stand  up? 

And  next  we  have  Mr.  Robert  W.  Heard,  an  executive  officer  of 
the  South  Texas  Cotton  &  Grain  Association. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Rolling  Plains  Cotton 
Growers. 

Dan  Pustejausky,  of  the  Blackland  Cotton  &  Grain  Producers. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Kirklin,  an  executive  officer  of  TACPO. 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Johnson  of  the  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  of  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  were  no  lengthy  statements 
intended  by  these  gentlemen.  Their  principal  purpose  in  their  standing 
up  was  to  identify  the  areas  and  to  give  substantiation  to  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  we  might  not  save  a  little  time  to  just 
ask  each  of  these  gentlemen  who  stood  up  a  moment  ago,  if  he  will 
stand  now  and  answer  this  question: 

Do  each  of  you  agree  with  Mr.  Pate  that  the  Congress  should 
pass  a  renewal  or  an  extension  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress? 

(Reply  in  unison,  “Yes,  sir.”) 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  all  of  the  gentlemen  agree  that  it 
should  be  done. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

I  would  like  to  say,  of  course,  that  this  committee  has  before  it 
not  simply  the  cotton  section,  but  we  have  the  general  bill  which 
involves  not  only  cotton  but  all  agriculture  in  the  United  btates. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain,  as  I  did  yesterday  to  each  individual,  that 
while,  personally,  I  think  there  should  be  many  changes  made  in  the 
legislation,  some  of  which  you  have  suggested  this  morning  and 
some  of  which  have  been  suggested  before — and  I  find  myself  in 
sympathy  with  many  of  those  suggestions- — but  we  will  be  faced 
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with  the  proposition  that  we  get  the  bill  as  is,  and  then  seek  to  make 
any  corrections  that  are  needful  and  that  meet  with  general  approval, 
at  a  later  date;  and,  therefore,  I  would  again  like  to  ask  all  of  you 
in  the  group  who  are  present  before  us  if  you  would  agree  that  if  it 
becomes  impossible  to  make  any  improvements  or  amendments  to 
the  existing  act,  would  you  want  to  see  the  bill  renewed  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  exactly  as  it  is  now  written. 

(Replies  in  the  affirmative,  in  unison.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  who  feels  differently? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  those  here  before 
us  favor  such  an  extension. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Gathings? 

Mr.  Gathings.  He  has  introduced  these  leaders  from  Texas 
organizations.  I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  a  little  more  detail  with 
respect  to  where  these  gentlemen  come  from.  We  all  know  where  the 
El  Paso  area  is  and  where  the  high  plains  area  is  located;  but  now 
when  you  speak  of  Blackland  area  of  Texas — (laughter).  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  information  as  to  the 
various  areas  you  represent.  You  are  talking  about  one-third  of  the 
cotton  output,  in  fact,  when  you  speak  of  Texas.  I  just  wondered  if 
you  could  identify  the  geography  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  comes  from  the  Blacklands — that 
is,  from  Hill  County,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Blacklands. 

Mr.  Pustejausky.  From  the  Red  River  down  to  almost  San 
Antonio — Austin  and  San  Antonio,  about  three  counties  wide  in  that 
area,  there  being  some  39  counties  in  the  Blacklands  area,  all  the  way 
north  and  south,  and  their  principal  crop  is  cotton  and  grain  sorghum. 
We  do  not  have  any  other  crops  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  come  from  that  area  where  a  few  years  back 
you  were  worried  about  the  trends  moving  cotton  acreage  to  the  high 
plains. 

Mr.  Pustejausky.  Absolutely,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heard.  I  am  Bob  Heard.  Our  association  covers  20  counties 
in  the  coastal  area,  from  Houston  to  below  Corpus  Christi.  Does  that 
identify  it  clearly  enough? 

It  is  from  Austin  to  below  Corpus  Christi. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  call  that  the  Valley? 

Mr.  Heard.  The  Valley  is  another  producing  area;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.  We  are  in  the  Rolling  Plains 
area,  and  we  start  down  at  San  Angelo,  down  to  Abilene,  and  go 
north  four  counties  to  the  Red  River.  There  are  32  counties  in  our 
area  there. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  up  in  the  Sam  Rayburn  area? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No;  we  are  west  of  there. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  Donald  A.  Johnson,  of  the  Plains  Cotton 
Growers.  We  cover  a  23-county  area  of  the  high  plains  and  represent 
some  25,000  cottongrowers  within  that  area. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.  We  are  not  so  large  as  some 
others  but  we  have  about  six  counties  east  and  west  of  the  Pecos 
River,  down  the  river  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Pate? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Pate,  and  your 
associates. 

(The  committee  subsequently  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  the  Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.:) 


Rolling  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc., 

Stamford,  Tex. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  deeply  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  your  committee  in  Washington  on  April  24.  Again,  we  fully 
endorse  the  position  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations 
as  presented  there  by  Mr.  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.,  of  Lubbock. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention,  however,  that  we  have  inadvertently  omitted  a 
most  important  item  from  our  testimony.  TACPO  and  Rolling  Plains  Cotton 
Growers,  Inc.,  have  gone  on  record  as  strongly  recommending  that  the  skip- 
row  planting  regulations  which  were  in  effect  during  the  1962-65  crop  years,  and 
which  were  re-instated  for  1968,  should  be  continued  on  a  permanent  basis.  T  o 
our  chagrin,  we  failed  to  include  any  reference  to  this  policy  position  in  our 
testimony,  and  hope  that  we  can  remedy  that  oversight  by  this  letter. 

We  would  again  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  strong  and  continuing 
efforts  in  our  behalf  to  secure  relief  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  skip-row 
regulations  of  1966  and  1967.  We  are  fully  aware  of  your  dedication  to  our  cause, 
and  know  that  your  influence  and  personal  prestige  added  substantially  to  our 
campaign  to  end  the  discrimination  against  this  practice. 

Experience  has  proven  that  for  farmers  in  the  Rolling  Plains  of  'lexas,  as  well 
as  others  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt,  the  use  of  skip-row  plantings  improves 
quality,  increases  efficiency  and  reduces  risk.  Regulations  now  in  effect  to  de¬ 
termine  the  acreage  of  cotton  planted  in  skip-row  patterns  should  be  continued 
permanently,  by  incorporation  into  legislation  if  necessary. 

In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  these  same  rules  should  apply  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  acreages  of  grain  sorghums.  Farmers  are  now  forced  to  measure  acreages 
of  cotton  under  one  rule,  and  on  the  same  farm,  acreages  of  row-crop  sorghums 
under  another.  The  uniform  application  of  one  set  of  periormance  regulations 
would  materially  reduce  misunderstanding  of  the  program  by  our  farmers. 

We  ask  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings.  Again  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  cotton  producers  of  Texas. 
With  very  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  „  _  „  . , 

J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  President. 


The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Smith,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Delta  Council  of  Stoneville,  Miss. 

Mr.  Abernethy? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  May  I  say  this  off  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  F.  SMITH,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
DELTA  COUNCIL,  STONEVILLE,  MISS. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

My  name  is  B.  F.  Smith.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  Delta 
Council,  an  organization  supported  by  the  agricultural,  business  and 
professional  leadership  of  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  area  and  by 
boards  of  supervisors.  Delta  Council  is  authorized  to  represent  the 
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common  interests  of  the  more  than  one-lialf  million  people  who  live 
and  do  business  in  this  area.  Cotton  is  the  principal  source  of  income 
of  the  Delta  and  Delta  Council  represents  the  cotton  farmer’s 
viewpoint. 

The  cotton  industry  is  an  extremely  important  segment  of  our 
national  economy.  An  estimated  1,300,000  people  live  on  farms  that 
grow  cotton.  An  additional  7,000,000  individuals  are  represented 
by  direct  handlers  and  suppliers  and  by  their  dependents.  In  a  normal 
}mar,  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  including  pa3unents,  ranges  between 
$2  and  $2}^  billion.  The  total  investment  in  the  production  and 
processing  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$24  billion,  with  about  $11,750  million  represented  by  farm  real 
estate. 

In  our  State,  cotton  is  even  more  important  relatively.  The  number 
of  people  living  on  cotton  farms  amounts  to  233,000  individuals.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  1967,  even  with  the  smallest  crop  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  was  almost  one-third  more  than  the  value  of 
all  other  crops  combined  and  equaled  the  combined  value  of  all  meat 
animals  plus  poultry  and  eggs.  Anything  that  affects  cotton  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  also  affects  all  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

I  am  sure  that  each  member  of  the  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  cotton  industry  today  faces  a  supply  situation  that  is 
vastly  different  from  the  situation  that  prevailed  when  the  agriculture 
act  of  1965  was  enacted.  From  a  record  and  burdensome  carryover 
existing  at  that  time,  cotton  supplies  Pave  been  reduced  to  a  manage¬ 
able  level.  In  fact,  some  of  the  qualities  of  cotton  are  in  very  short 
supply.  The  diversion  features  of  the  current  cotton  law,  combined 
with  bad  weather,  have  accomplished  this  reduction  in  a  2-year  period 
when  it  had  originally  been  estimated  that  4  years  would  be  required  to- 
achieve  a  manageable  supply  balance. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  agriculture  act  of  1965  was  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  the  surplus,  while  at  the  same  time  cushioning  the 
impact  of  the  supply  adjustment  for  farmers.  While  payments  have 
helped  cotton  farmers  to  make  this  transition,  the  impact  of  these  ad¬ 
justments  on  agricultural  communities  has  been  drastic.  There  is  now 
a  great  need  for  Government  policies  and  a  program  that  will  permit 
cotton  farmers  to  produce  the  supplies  and  qualities  needed  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  for  export  in  an  efficient  manner  and  with  the 
objective  of  market  expansion. 

Regardless  of  the  initial  producer  opposition  to  the  current  cotton 
program,  I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  cotton 
farmers  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  program  extended 
on  a  continuing  basis.  We  realize,  however,  that  some  changes  and 
modifications  might  be  needed — primarily  to  reduce  costs.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  major  shifts  in  the  direction  of  the  program  would  cause 
undue  hardships  and  would  disrupt  markets.  We,  therefore,  respect¬ 
fully  submit  the  following  recommendations  for  modification: 

Let  me  say  again  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  support  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  program  as  is. 

The  recommendations: 

1.  Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  any  cotton  program  should 
be  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  the  desired  qualities  of  cotton  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export,  we  urge  that  the  16-million-acre 
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national  allotment  be  maintained.  Any  reduction  in  the  statutory 
allotment  level  would  be  a  clear  signal  for  foreign  cotton-producing 
countries  to  increase  their  plantings.  The  history  of  our  efforts  to  ad¬ 
just  supply  with  demand  since  World  War  II  has  resulted  in  this 
country  making  the  supply  adjustment  for  the  entire  world.  A  further 
reduction  in  the  national  allotment  would  simply  make  room  for 
another  expansion  in  foreign  production. 

2.  We  also  recommend  maintaining  the  concept  of  a  competitive  one- 
price  cotton  system.  We  know  that  a  competitive  one-price  system  is 
essential  for  the  long-range  interest  of  our  industry.  To  accomplish 
this  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  orderly  marketing,  we  recom¬ 
mend  continuation  of  a  nonrecourse  loan  program,  with  loans  avail¬ 
able  to  cooperators  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated  world  price  but  not 
less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  middling  inch,  average  location. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  section  of  the  law  dealing  with  the 
domestic  allotment  be  modified  to  provide  for  some  degree  of  elastic¬ 
ity  in  establishing  the  farm  domestic  allotment  percentage.  Currently, 
the  farm  domestic  allotment  minimum  is  65  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  more  realistic  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  farm  domestic  allotment  be  less  than  the  acreage  required 
to  produce  nine  and  one-half  million  bales  of  cotton. 

4.  In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  below-world-price-support 
level  and  a  price  that  cotton  farmers  can  live  with,  we  recommend 
that  a  price  support  payment  be  made  on  cotton  produced  on  domes¬ 
tic  allotment  acreage  representing  the  difference  between  the  support 
price  and  75  percent  of  parity,  middling  1-inch,  average  location. 

Farmers  could  grow  additional  acreage  up  to  their  full  farm  acreage 
allotment  but  would  not  receive  payments  for  production  above  their 
domestic  allotment.  They  would  therefore  have  a  choice  of  producing 
their  domestic  allotment  or  of  producing  at  any  higher  level  up  to 
the  full  share  of  their  regular  allotment.  Nonrecourse  loans  should 
be  available  on  the  farmer’s  entire  production. 

The  estimated  average  total  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  lint  cotton 
in  the  United  States  in  1965  was  27.3  cents.  This  estimate  was  based 
on  a  study  by  the  Economic  Research  Service,  USD  A,  for  that  year 
and  reflected  high  per-acre  yields.  This  figure  will,  of  course,  vary  by 
areas  and  from  year  to  year.  It  will  also  be  influenced  by  increases  in 
the  cost  of  input  items  as  well  as  by  gains  in  technology.  For  instance, 
a  wage  raise  in  steel  plants  is  reflected  directly  in  the  price  of  tractors 
and  other  farm  equipment.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  75  percent  of 
parity  return  on  the  farmer’s  domestic  allotment  is  needed  if  farmers 
are  to  realize  returns  at  a  level  that  will  permit  them  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  make  the  capital  investments  that  are  essential  if  added 
efficiencies  are  to  be  attained.  We  recommend  this  change  in  lieu  of 
the  provision  guaranteeing  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  farmer’s  entire 
permitted  acreage. 

5.  The  cotton  section  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  designed 
primarily  to  reduce  the  surplus.  Consequently,  sizable  payments  were 
authorized  for  idling  land.  Since  these  adjustments  have  already  been 
accomplished,  we  recommend  that  the  authority  to  offer  diversion 
payments  be  limited  to  a  standby  basis  and  specifically  to  situations 
when  the  carryover  exceeds  7  million  bales.  It  is  believed  that  this 
figure  of  7  million  bales  represents  the  amount  of  cotton  needed  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition  from  one  crop  year  to  another. 
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6.  We  strongly  urge  that  skip-row  regulations  in  effect  for  1964 
and  reinstated  for  the  1968  crops  be  continued  on  a  permanent  basis. 
This  practice  not  only  represents  a  tool  by  which  farmers  may  obtain 
greater  efficiency,  but  also  results  in  better  quality  cotton. 

7.  Within  every  State,  there  are  farmers  who  are  shifting  out  of 
cotton,  either  because  of  land  capability,  size  of  farm,  or  for  other 
reasons.  At  the  same  time,  other  farmers  are  greatly  in  need  of  more 
acreage  in  order  to  have  more  economic  production  units.  While  the 
current  law  provides  for  shifts  in  allotted  acres,  the  law  also  provides 
for  a  ceiling  of  100  acres  on  the  amount  that  can  be  transferred  to  a 
farm  by  sale  or  lease.  We  respectfully  urge  that  this  ceiling  be  elimi¬ 
nated  so  that  the  orderly  movement  of  acreage  can  take  place  within 
States  to  farmers  who  want  and  need  more  acreage. 

We  are,  of  course,  opposed  to  any  maximum  dollar  limitation  on 
farmer  participation  in  any  farm  program.  Such  limits  would  wreck 
farm  programs  and  would  bankrupt  farmers  who  produce  the  high 
percentage  of  the  crop.  The  productive  capacity  of  a  large  segment  of 
American  agriculture  would  be  virtually  destroyed.  Actually,  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  Nation  would  be  the  losers  in  the  long  run.  Currently, 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provides  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
snap-back  provision  as  a  safeguard  in  the  event  of  limitation.  We 
recommend  that  this  safeguard  be  retained  and  strengthened  if 
possible. 

Our  calculations  indicate  that  the  cost  of  a  program  described  above 
would  be  substantially  below  recent  costs.  With  the  current  level  of 
parity  and  loan  and  with  a  domestic  allotment  based  on  9%  million 
bales,  the  payment  features  of  the  program  would  amount  to  about 
$581  million.  This  would  represent  a  substantial  savings  as  compared 
with  program  costs  in  recent  years.  Built-in  costs,  including  Public 
Law  480  funds  chargeable  to  the  cotton  program,  small  farm  mini- 
mums,  and  storage  and  handling,  should  not  exceed  $175  million. 
Total  program  costs  would  therefore  amount  to  $756  million,  which 
is  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  program  in  recent  years. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  urge  action  by  the  Congress  this 
year  to  remove  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  that  exists  today  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  program  that  cotton  will  have  over  the  next  several 
years.  We  believe  that  action  by  the  Congress  this  year  would  help 
restore  confidence  in  cotton  and  would  permit  farmers  and  other 
segments  of  the  industry  to  move  ahead  in  making  the  investments 
that  are  necessary  for  efficient  production.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  additional  gains  can  be  made  in  reducing  production  costs. 
These  gains  will  depend  upon  additional  research  and  we  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  the  already  authorized  cotton  research  programs 
be  implemented  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Let  me  say,  again,  these  suggestions  for  modifications  are  sugges¬ 
tions  if  modifications  are  possible.  I  would  like  to  say,  again,  that  vve 
would  strongly  support  the  extension  of  the  current  continuing  basis. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

I  think  you  have  answered  a  question  that  I  wanted  specifically  to 
ask  you. 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Smith  to  confirm  the  fact 
that  these  recommendations  are  made  after  a  meeting  of  responsible 
planters  in  his  area.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  one  meeting  but  a  group  of  meetings 
over  a  period  of  time,  working  with  the  farmers  in  our  area,  and  they 
reflect  their  views. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  Mr.  Smith 
represents  five  counties  of  the  congressional  district  I  represent.  I 
think  he  has  given  us  a  very  comprehensive,  factual  report.  One 
thing  that  I  like  about  it  is  that  it  does  make  a  recommendation  to 
cut  back  on  spending,  his  recommendation  No.  5  on  page  4. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  for  the  record,  on  page  5,  about  six  lines 
from  the  bottom,  Mr.  Smith  said  9%  million  acres. 

Mr.  Smith.  Bales,  I  mean.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  wanted  to  make  this  correction  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  very  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  a  question.  You  said 
twice  that  you  are  strongly  in  favor  of  extending  this  program  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Your  statement  indicated  you  wanted  to  extend  it 
for  an  additional  4-year  period.  Do  you  differentiate  between  those 
two  statements? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  statement  was  prepared  some  time  ago.  Actually, 
the  Congress  can  come  back  and  change  the  law  at  any  time  it 
wants  to  change  it.  It  would  give  a  great  deal  of  stability  to  pass 
a  bill  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  original  act  of  1938  was  on  a 
continuing  basis.  The  subsequent  act  with  some  changes  was  on  a 
continuing  basis.  It  has  only  been — in  my  experience,  and  I  believe 
I  am  correct — in  fairly  recent  years  that  we  have  had  cotton  pro¬ 
grams,  or  agriculture  programs,  with  specific  cutoff  dates  in  them  for 
specific  periods  of  time.  1  did  change  this.  We  think  it  would  add  a 
great  deal  of  stability  to  extend  this  program  with  no  cutoff  date. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Specifically,  you  are  sticking  to  what  you  said,  rather 
than  to  what  is  in  your  written  statement? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  continuing  program  rather  than 
the  4-year  program? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  The  second  part  of  my  question:  Even  though  you 
made  this  statement,  you  then  go  on  and  make  several  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  modifications. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Could  I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  you  believe  that 
we  should  pursue  these  recommendations  after  we  take  action  to 
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extend  the  present  program — I  think  there  is  some  ambiguity  or 
confusion  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  modifications  that  we  would  think 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  a  long-range  program,  but  we  do  not  think 
that  these  modifications  are  essential  at  this  time.  The  program  that 
we  have  is  a  good  program. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  So,  what  you  are  saying,  then,  is  that  these  are 
modifications  that  should  be  considered  after  action  has  been  taken 
to  extend  the  present  program? 

Mr.  Smith.  Right. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  C.  R.  Sayre,  representing 
the  National  Cotton  Council.  Dr.  Sayre  has  been  before  us  many 
times  representing  the  council.  He  is  from  Greenwood,  Miss.  I  under¬ 
stand  he  is  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  whom  Mr.  McMillan  desires 
to  introduce. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Marvin, 
who  spends  part  of  his  time  in  my  district  and  part  in  my  colleague’s, 
Congressman  Rivers  district.  He  has  always  been  a  great  help  to  the 
farmers.  He  is  one  of  our  leading  authorities  on  cotton  and  the  entire 
textile  industry.  He  is  a  highly  respected  farm  leader  in  my  State 
and  is  here  to  back  up  Dr.  Sayre’s  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Marvin  with  us. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  wish  to  say  that  Dr.  Sayre  is  another  valuable 
constituent  of  mine  and  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  America  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Dr.  Sayre. 

STATEMENT  OP  C.  E.  SAYEE,  CHAIEMAN,  INDTJSTEY  PEACTICES 
AND  POLICIES  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Sayre.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

I  have  some  other  leading  representatives  of  the  industry  that  I 
might  like  to  introduce  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  introduce  them  now  or 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sayre.  All  right. 

Mr.  Raymond  Blair,  from  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  who  is  the  immediate 
president  and  board  chairman  of  the  Cotton  Council. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  from  Roscoe,  Tex.,  who  is  doing  double  duty 
here  today;  Mr.  J.  D.  Fleming  of  Altus,  Okla.;  Mr.  Lon  Mann  of 
Marianna,  Ark. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  all  these  gentlemen  here  with 
you. 

You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  C.  R.  Sayre.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  of  Greenwood,  Miss. 
I  am  president  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  which 
markets  cotton  for  many  farmers  in  the  Mid-South  area. 
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My  appearance  here  is  in  behalf  of  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
which  has  headquarters  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  council  is  the  central 
organization  of  the  American  cotton  industry,  representing  cotton 
producers,  ginners,  merchants,  warehousemen,  cooperatives,  cotton 
manufacturers,  and  cottonseed  crushers.  During  the  past  15  months 
the  council  has  updated  its  structure  and  operations  in  order  to 
meet  more  effectively  the  greatest  challenges  ever  to  confront  a  major 
segment  of  our  farm  economy. 

I  am  a  delegate  and  director  in  the  council,  and  chairman  of  its 
industry  practices  and  policies  committee.  It  was  this  committee 
which  originated,  and  recommended  to  the  delegate  body,  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  present  positions  relating  to  the  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Government. 

Here  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  council  are  several  outstanding  cotton 
producer  leaders  from  the  various  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt:.  Mr. 
Raymond  E.  Blair  from  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  immediate  past  president 
and  now  board  chairman  of  the  council;  Mr.  J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr.,  from 
Roscoe,  Tex.;  Mr.  J.  D.  Fleming,  of  Altus,  Okla. ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Harvin, 
Jr.,  of  Summerton,  S.C.;  and  Mr.  Lon  Mann  of  Marianna,  Ark. 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  put  into  perspective  the  basic  needs  for 
achieving  our  common  goal  of  a  self-reliant  and  profitably  com¬ 
petitive  cotton  industry  which  will  be  a  great  and  growing  asset  to 
the  Nation. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  PROBLEM 

First  of  all  let  me  emphasize  one  fact  which  seems  very  basic. 
Cotton  has  enormous  potentials  for  sound  progress.  It  can  serve  this 
great  country  far  better  than  in  the  past.  It  can  win  an  expanding 
export  market,  which  will  help  our  whole  Nation  in  its  continuing 
struggle  for  a  healthy  balance  of  payments.  It  can  provide  profitable 
employment  for  a  large  part  of  our  best  agricultural  land.  It  can 
resume  and  continue  its  traditional  role  as  the  biggest  cash  crop  in 
this  country.  It  can  provide  sounder,  better  incomes  for  the  1.3  million 
people  who  live  right  on  our  cotton  farms  and  for  the  7  million  Amer¬ 
icans  who  depend  to  an  important  extent  upon  employment  involved 
in  producing,  processing,  and  distributing  cotton  and  its  products. 
As  one  of  our  great  sources  of  base  income,  it  can  be  a  stimulating, 
not  a  depressing  factor  in  our  national  growth  and  progress.  It  can 
serve  consumers  far  better  as  a  vigorous  competitor  for  textile  markets. 
And  it  can  do  these  things  while  moving  toward  less  governmental 
expense  and  toward  more  reliance  on  private  capital  and  enterprise. 

We  believe  these  goals  are  attainable,  but  we  have  no  illusions  as 
to  where  cotton  stands  today.  We  are  quite  a  distance  from  where  we 
need  to  be.  Our  markets,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  expanding.  They 
have  averaged  about  13  million  bales  a  year  for  the  last  five  seasons, 
and  they  will  do  well  to  hold  at  that  level  in  this  present  crop  year. 
Our  exports  are  down  this  year,  and  the  main  trend  has  been  down¬ 
ward  over  quite  a  few  years  in  the  past.  Our  domestic  market  did  rise 
moderately  for  several  years,  but  this  season  it  is  down  considerably. 
A  13-million-bale  market  is  just  too  small.  Cotton  will  either  grow 
or  it  will  die  as  a  major  industry. 

For  5  straight  years  we  produced  more  than  13  million  bales,  and 
accordingly  we  came  to  August  1,  1966,  with  a  carryover  of  16.9 
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million  bales.  Now  in  the  latest  two  seasons,  we  have  experienced  a 
tremendous  effort  to  reduce  that  surplus  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  as  it  happened  we  have 
also  had  2  years  of  very  poor  growing  weather  in  most  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  As  a  result  the  surplus  has  been  eliminated;  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  carryover  on  next  August  1  will  be 
down  approximately  to  6%  million  bales. 

Under  the  act  of  1965,  substantial  payments  have  been  necessary 
not  merely  because  an  acreage  curtailment  was  needed.  They  also 
have  been  and  are  necessary  for  a  more  fundamental  reason,  and  we 
have  to  face  it  squarely:  The  price  levels  which  are  necessary  today  to 
keep  cotton  competitive  for  markets  are  below  the  level  of  return 
which  the  farmer  must  have  if  he  is  to  cover  his  production  costs  and 
provide  the  minimum  of  income  for  economic  health. 

The  record  of  recent  years  throws  considerable  light  upon  this  basic 
problem.  Over  the  years  from  1962-63  to  1966-67,  it  seems  apparent 
that,  by  and  large,  our  export  price  was  competitive  enough  to 
hold  foreign  cotton  production  under  reasonable  restraint  and  to  make 
cotton  gain  slightly  against  rayon  in  foreign  countries.  We  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  later.  And  over  the  years  from  1964-65  to 
1966-67,  under  the  newly  established  one-price  system,  our  domestic 
prices  also  were  generally  quite  competitive.  Price  alone  can  never 
do  the  whole  competitive  job.  Research  and  promotion  and  many 
other  factors  are  always  involved.  But  insofar  as  our  price  alone  was 
concerned,  experience  shows  that  it  was  reasonably  competitive 
in  those  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  documentation  of 
the  fact  that  the  producer’s  costs  were  too  high  in  relation  to  those 
price  levels.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  carrying 
on  a  very  extensive  analysis  of  the  cost  of  growing  cotton  under 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The  results 
have  been  published  for  the  crops  of  1964  and  1965,  and  they  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  weighted  average  cost  for  the  18  main  growing  areas, 
for  the  2  years,  came  to  27.85  cents,  or  roughly  28  cents  per  pound. 
Since  then  we  have  had  to  face  sharply  rising  wages  and  other  price 
increases.  Obvioulsy  an  economically  sound  return  to  the  producer 
must  provide  him  a  net  income  above  his  costs,  if  he  is  to  stay  in 
business  and  make  the  big  investments  which  are  necessary.  Of 
course  the  Congress  itself  in  its  past  legislative  enactments  has 
recognized  both  of  these  conditions.  It  has  recognized  both  that  the 
price  needed  to  be  competitive  if  cotton  was  to  survive  and  that  the 
costs  were  too  high  in  relation  to  such  a  price  level,  and  the  Congress 
has  made  substantial  appropriations  in  order  to  cope  with  this  basic 
problem. 

How  can  we  bridge  the  gap  between  where  we  are  and  where  we 
need  to  be?  The  answer  is  a  complicated  one,  involving  a  number  of 
things.  We  believe  the  emphasis  should  be  on  our  great  resources 
of  private  capital  and  private  enterprise.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we 
continue  to  have  the  helpful  cooperation  of  our  Government  in  cer¬ 
tain  ways.  We  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  implies 
permanent  deepening  dependence  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Quite  the 
opposite.  We  mean  the  kind  of  helpful  working  relationship  which  is 
necessary  in  developing  the  great  potentials  that  have  been  men- 
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tioned — one  which  looks  on  to  the  day  when  our  cotton  will  need  far 
less  from  this  Government  and  will  give  far  more  to  it  and  to  this 
whole  country. 

It  is  fair  to  ask:  Are  these  potentials  real?  Can  we  really  achieve 
them?  We  firmly  believe  that  they  are  and  that  we  can.  We  would 
like  to  review  briefly  several  reasons  why  we  think  so. 

For  one  thing  our  producers  themselves  have  demonstrated  their 
own  faith  and  determination  by  voting  overwhelmingly  to  go  ahead 
with  the  dollar-a-bale  program  which  was  made  possible  under  the 
Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act.  They  are  putting  their  own 
money  into  this  new  effort.  They  are  managing  it  through  their  own 
Cotton  Producers  Institute.  It  is  a  big  enough  effort  to  have  a  genuine 
effect, and  it  will  grow  bigger  as  we  return  to  crops  of  more  normal 
size.  This  is  a  great,  new  factor  which  is  bound  to  improve  the 
odds  on  a  sound  future  for  cotton. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  total  market  for  which  we  are  competing 
is  on  the  rise.  The  job  of  holding  and  expanding  our  market  is  more 
attainable  because  the  total  market  is  growing.  In  this  country  the 
consumption  of  all  textile  fibers  has  risen  by  an  average  of  about 
a  million  bale  equivalents  per  year  for  quite  a  few  years.  Our  problem 
has  been  to  win  a  good  share  of  that  expansion  for  cotton  in  the  face 
of  manmade  fiber  competition.  We  did  fare  quite  well  against  our 
closest  competitor,  rayon  staple  fiber,  across  the  years  from  1964 
to  1967;  in  fact,  we  were  able  to  make  net  gains  against  this  fiber. 
But  the  newer  manmade  fibers,  the  noncellulosics,  have  continued 
to  gain  at  our  expense.  On  balance,  cotton  has  had  some  net  gain 
in  the  size  of  its  domestic  market  over  the  last  4  or  5  years,  but  not 
enough.  Now  as  we  look  to  the  future,  with  the  farmers’  big  new 
research  and  promotion  program  in  the  picture,  we  can  hope  for  a 
better  showing.  But  this  has  to  be  with  the  proviso  that  we’ll  produce 
enough  cotton  to  compete  effectively  with  the  synthetics,  and  that 
we’ll  have  a  competitive  price. 

The  foreign  market  for  fibers  is  also  rising  very  impressively,  and 
here  too  there  is  a  new  force  at  work  for  cotton.  In  the  non-Communist 
countries  alone,  the  average  increase  in  textile  fiber  consumption  has 
been  around  2  million  cotton  bale  equivalents  per  year.  Again  our 
problem  is  to  compete  effectively  for  the  growing  market,  and  here 
cotton  itself,  produced  in  other  countries,  is  one  of  our  leading  com¬ 
petitors,  along  with  the  manmade  fibers.  It  is  vitally  necessary  that 
we  keep  our  export  price  low  enough  to  meet  competition  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  any  upsurge  of  foreign  production.  But  we  also  have  a  new 
development  in  the  foreign  field,  which  like  our  Cotton  Producers 
Institute  at  home,  improves  our  odds  for  competing  more  effectively 
with  the  synthetics  abroad.  One  of  the  best  uses  ever  devised  for  some 
of  the  counterpart  funds  made  available  under  Public  Law  480  has 
been  the  cotton  research  and  promotion  conducted  in  foreign  lands 
under  the  guidance  of  Cotton  Council  International.  Matching  funds 
from  private  textile  firms  abroad,  together  with  the  guidance  which 
was  available  out  of  the  experience  of  our  own  National  Cotton  Council, 
made  these  efforts  bigger  and  better  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
been.  Now  another  big  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  that  other 
cotton  producing  countries  have  been  drawn  into  this  effort.  They  are 
putting  up  funds  of  their  own  (as  they  should)  to  expand  these  pro- 
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grams,  and  last  year  the  newly  formed  International  Institute  for 
Cotton,  using  funds  from  these  other  producing  countries  as  well  as 
our  own,  was  operating  at  a  level  of  over  $8  million  in  the  major 
cotton  consuming  countries  of  Western  Eurqpe  and  in  Japan. 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  that  we  have  clearly  entered  a  new 
period  of  faster  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  cotton.  This  can 
be  a  big  factor  in  the  market  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Within  the 
past  3  years,  private  and  public  breeders  have  given  us  15  high  quality 
varieties  which  were  planted  on  more  than  1 12  million  acres  in  1967, 
with  much  more  in  1968.  Plantings  of  these  new  varieties  will  be  much 
larger  in  1968.  These  varieties  provide  longer  staples,  stronger  fibers, 
greater  uniformity,  desirable  properties  of  fineness,  and  yields  as 
good  as  or  better  than  the  varieties  they  are  replacing. 

An  authority  on  this  subject,  Dr.  L.  L.  Ray  of  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University,  said  recently: 

We  are  in  a  cotton  variety  revolution.  Across  the  Belt,  from  California  to  the 

Carolinas,  we  are  seeing  a  multitude  of  new  varieties  appearing  *  *  *.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  new  and  improved  varieties  which  we  are  seeing  today  is  really  the 
beginning  of  a  payoff  from  several  decades  of  sound  research  and  technological 
advances. 

This  revolution  in  fiber  quality — which  is  just  beginning — is  one  of 
the  brightest  sides  of  the  whole  outlook  for  American  cotton.  It  will 
give  our  mill  customers  better  performance  and  value.  It  offers 
farmers  the  opportunity  for  a  justifiably  higher  return  on  their  cotton. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  areas  where  new  improvements  are  likely  in 
the  quality  of  cotton  and  of  its  products.  In  all  such  effort  we  begin 
with  the  advantage  that  cotton  is  inherently  a  marvelous  fiber  and  a 
real  blessing  to  consumers  because  it  is  so  comfortable  to  wear,  so  easy 
to  launder  without  special  pampering,  so  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of 
finishes,  so  versatile  and  dependable. 

We  have  a  great  fiber  to  improve  and  to  promote.  And  in  this  first 
year  of  CPI  operations  under  the  new  dollar-a-bale  program,  over  $5 
million  are  being  used  in  the  most  promising  areas  of  promotion. 

In  the  field  of  permanent  press  textiles,  where  the  synthetics  have 
made  large  inroads,  cotton  research  is  expanding.  A  number  of  all¬ 
cotton  permanent  press  products  are  currently  available.  We  do  need  a 
great  acceleration  of  our  product  development  research.  And  because 
we  have  been  lagging  here,  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  placed  a  high  priority  on  this 
area  of  work.  The  Institute,  for  example,  has  allocated  over  S 1 K 
million  for  durable  press  and  related  problems  in  its  1968  program. 

Despite  the  small  research  funds  which  have  been  available  for  such 
efforts,  cotton  has  made  some  encouraging  progress.  It  can  be  seen  in 
fire-resistant  cottons,  cottons  with  stretch  properties,  resilient  cotton¬ 
batting  which  competes  well  in  auto  cushioning,  bedding,  and  furni¬ 
ture.  Among  our  successful  new  products  have  been  all-cotton  thermal 
blankets,  velour  sweaters,  and  turtleneck  shirts  for  men. 

The  potentials  in  product  development  are  just  limitless.  In  one 
market  alone — tufted  carpets  and  rugs — we  believe  cotton  has  the 
opportunity  to  compete  strongly  for  1 }{  million  bales  of  annual 
consumption. 

A  most  impressive  reason  why  a  bright  future  is  attainable  for 
cotton  is  to  be  found  in  the  progress  which  is  being  made  toward  more 
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efficiency  in  production.  Consider  what  has  happened  just  in  the  period 
since  World  War  II.  Hand  harvesting  has  been  largely  replaced  by 
machines — which  now  gather  about  89  percent  of  the  crop.  Hoe  labor 
has  been  reduced  from  about  50  hours  to  about  10  hours  per  bale 
through  the  use  of  chemicals  and  other  techniques  for  weed  control. 
Tractor  power  has  almost  completely  replaced  animal  power.  Among 
the  developments  growing  out  of  research— along  with  varietal  im¬ 
provements — are  chemicals  for  weed  control,  defoliation  methods, 
low-volume  spraying,  improvements  in  fertilizer  formulation  and 
placement,  modern  ginning  techniques,  and  many  others. 

In  combination,  these  developments  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  labor  required  for  producing  a  bale  of  cotton  from  175  man-hours 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II  to  about  32  today.  The  reduction  has 
been  143  man-hours  per  bale  or  82  percent  of  the  labor  previously 
required.  Over  the  same  period  the  yield  per  acre  rose  from  about 
half  a  bale  just  after  the  war  to  an  average  of  roughly  a  bale  in  recent 
years.  In  brief,  we  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  today  with  less  than  a 
fourth  as  much  labor  and  with  about  half  as  much  land  as  we  did  just 
over  two  decades  ago. 

These  do  not  sound  like  figures  from  an  industry  which  should  be 
in  deep  trouble.  They  are  figures  from  a  very  dynamic  industry. 
Cotton  is  a  dynamic  industry.  And  it  seems  very  clear  that  we  can 
go  on  being  dynamic  in  this  sense.  To  mention  a  few  specifics,  let  me 
say  that  in  the  areas  of  insect  and  disease  control  we  have  a  potential 
for  reducing  costs  by  several  cents  a  pound.  And  research  already 
under  way  indicates  that  we  may  be  able  to  eradicate  two  of  our 
most  destructive  pests — the  boll  weevil  and  the  pink  bollworm. 

We  can  clearly  get  far  more  efficient  use  of  our  insecticides  and 
herbicides  through  improved  formulations  and  application  techniques. 

Simplification  in  production  methods  is  a  sound  way  to  reduce 
power  and  equipment  costs. 

Entirely  new  low-cost  methods  of  producing  cotton  are  being 
developed  for  some  areas.  For  example,  an  experiment  is  under  way 
in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  under  which  cotton  is  planted  in  10-inch  rows  to  a 
heavy  stand.  It  is  laid  by  at  planting  time  with  a  broadcast  applica¬ 
tion  of  herbicide.  And  the  field  is  not  entered  again  until  the  cotton 
is  ready  for  a  once-over  harvesting.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
extremely  low-cost  way  of  growing  cotton — especially  if  varities 
adapted  to  this  system  are  developed. 

Through  genetics  and  breeding,  and  in  many  other  ways,  we  know 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  increase  our  yields  by  hundreds  of  pounds 
per  acre.  And  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  effect  of  a  hundred-pound 
yield  increase  is  to  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  a  pound  of  cotton  by  two 
cents. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  are  working  on  the  6-cent-per-pound  cost 
of  getting  cotton  from  the  farm  to  the  mill.  We  believe  substantial 
savings  can  be  made  in  the  broad  and  complex  series  of  services 
involving  ginning,  warehousing,  compressing,  transportation,  and  so 

on. 

Now  we  must  ask:  Why  is  an  industry  in  the  midst  of  such  dynamic 
progress  having  trouble?  Why  is  it  a  matter  of  such  justifiable  concern 
to  the  Congress  of  this  country?  The  basic  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  competition  which  our  cotton  faces.  There  are  two 
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fundamental  kinds  of  competition  which  command  our  careful 
attention. 

First  we  should  consider  the  cotton  which  is  grown  in  foreign 
lands.  It  is  completely  essential  that  the  export  price  for  our  own 
cotton  be  low  enough  to  meet  the  competition  of  all  the  world’s 
cotton  in  foreign  markets.  This  means  in  particular  that  we  have  to 
be  able  to  sell  our  cotton  at  a  low  enough  price,  so  that  our  foreign 
competitors  will  be  restrained  from  expanding  their  production  too 
rapidly.  There  are  some  60  foreign  countries  which  grow  cotton. 
This  fiber,  as  you  know,  can  only  be  grown  in  the  warmer  climatic 
zones  of  the  earth.  When  we  think  of  all  these  foreign  cotton-growing 
countries,  we  realize  that  they  all  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  our 
own.  In  general  these  are  countries  with  the  lowest  labor  costs  in 
the  world.  And  they  are  not  obliged  to  contend  as  we  must  with  the 
rising  costs  associated  with  such  things  as  minimum  wages  and 
other  established  welfare  and  bargaining  measures. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  to  realize  that  all  our  great  progress 
toward  more  efficient  cotton  production,  which  we  have  just  been 
reviewing,  has  been  offset  by  rising  farm  wages  and  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  prices  of  the  machines  and  chemicals  and  other  inputs 
which  are  necessary  in  replacing  labor.  In  a  study  covering  the  period 
from  1947-49  through  1961,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
documented  the  fact  that  the  gains  in  cotton  production  efficiency 
were  just  about  offset  in  this  way,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  growing 
the  fiber  was  not  reduced  at  all.  While  we  do  not  have  reliable  data  to 
bring  these  findings  up  to  date,  I  think  almost  everyone  agrees  that 
the  trends  shown  in  that  study  have  continued. 

For  example,  if  we  average  the  farm  wage  rates  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  January  1,  1968,  in  the  14  main  cotton¬ 
growing  States,  we  find  that  they  have  risen  by  10  percent  in  the 
preceding  12  months.  A  mandatory  minimum  wage  increase  of  15 
cents  per  hour  effective  February  1,  1968,  coupled  with  another  15 
cents  to  be  added  February  1,  1969,  will  continue  the  rapid  rise  in 
direct  wages.  Built-in  rigidities  in  the  cost  structure  of  items  farmers 
buy  tend  to  push  production  costs  upward  faster  and  faster. 

Our  other  great  competitor  is  the  synthetic  fiber  industry.  Cotton 
happens  to  be  that  particular  agricultural  commodity  which  has  been 
called  upon  to  absorb  the  first  all-out  assault  upon  its  markets  by 
synthetic  substitutes.  All  of  agriculture  faces  this  danger  in  the  future; 
some  of  the  other  farm  commodities  are  receiving  some  of  the  attack 
today.  But  cotton  has  been  far  out  on  the  front  line  of  this  battle 
longer  than  any  other,  and  it  has  had  to  absorb  the  most  massive 
assault.  There  is  meaning  here  for  all  of  agriculture,  and  we  would 
be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  all  farmers,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  country, 
if  we  did  not  point  it  out. 

Please  understand  that  we  are  not  criticizing  the  synthetic  fiber 
producers.  But  if  anyone  believes  that  cotton  has  had  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  to  compete  on  its  merits  as  a  fiber,  he  should  contemplate  the 
fact  that  one  snythetic  fiber  manufacturer  now  receives  more  income 
from  fiber  than  all  the  farmers  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 
combined.  (This  is  true  even  in  a  more  normal  year.  In  the  present 
year,  with  its  very  low  cotton  crop,  the  comparison  would  be  even 
more  astounding.)  The  large  corporations  which  produce  the  syn- 
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thetics  have  basic  advantages  of  organization  over  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  grow  cotton.  Those  large  firms  have  the 
means  readily  at  hand  to  appropriate  huge  sums  for  research,  product 
development,  advertising,  and  merchandising.  They  can  price  their 
products  more  strategically  to  exploit  markets  and  maximize  their 
long-range  profits.  They  can  withhold  sales  or  develop  sales  in  just 
those  markets  where  they  see  the  best  advantage  in  doing  so.  They 
can  exploit  programs  of  combined  technical  and  promotional  activity, 
reaching  all  the  way  from  the  raw  fiber  to  the  retail  counter,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  preempt  markets  from  cotton  almost  regardless 
of  which  is  the  better  fiber.  They  are  constantly  at  work  with  highly 
competent  teams  of  scientists,  technicians,  sales  engineers,  and  pro¬ 
motional  specialists.  They  can  induce  cutters  and  retail  merchants  to 
stock  and  push  their  products  and  to  play  down  the  products  of 
cotton,  even  when  the  final  consumer  would  really  prefer  cotton. 

We  submit  to  you  that  a  farm  commodity  which  is  making  as  much 
progress  as  cotton,  and  which  is  being  denied  the  fruits  of  its  progress 
by  these  two  forms  of  competition,  deserves  the  continued  concern 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
the  American  people  that  cotton  be  encouraged  to  push  forward  with 
the  accelerating  competitive  effort  which  it  is  now  making,  so  that  it 
may  share  profitably  in  the  expanding  consumption  and  production  of 
fibers. 

What  are  the  fundamentals  of  Government  policies  which  will  be  in 
keeping  with  a  soundly  expanding  cotton  economy?  The  National 
Cotton  Council,  in  behalf  of  all  branches  of  the  industry,  advocates  the 
following. 

We  believe  that  Government  policies  should,  in  every  possible  way, 
encourage  the  drive  for  increased  cotton  industry  efficiency. 

We  feel  that  the  present  16-million-acre  national  cotton  allotment  is 
the  minimum  base  from  which  we  can  move  in  achieving  a  fast 
enough  rate  of  cost  reduction. 

For  an  interim  period,  until  farmers  can  be  profitably  competitive 
on  their  own,  some  type  of  cost  adjustment  program  must  be  provided. 
This  is  necessary  if  growers  are  to  have  returns  at  levels  which  will 
justify  the  great  capital  investments  that  are  required  for  added 

efficiency.  .  .  , 

We  are  opposed  to  any  maximum  dollar  limit  upon  any  farmer  s 
participation  in,  or  benefit  from,  a  support  or  payment  program.  The 
investment  per  worker  in  agriculture  averages  $41,300  versus  $21,900 
per  worker  in  industry.  Strangling  the  larger  cotton  grower  with 
limitations  would  thwart  the  drive  for  low-cost  production.  In  addition, 
the  future  supplies  of  our  raw  material  would  be  extremely  undepend¬ 
able  to  users  at  home  and  in  the  export  trade. 

We  think  that  the  skip-row  planting  regulations  which  were  in 
effect  in  1965,  and  which  were  reinstated  for  this  year,  should  be 
continued  on  a  permanent  basis.  For  many  farmers  in  many  areas, 
skip-row  production  improves  quality,  increases  efficiency,  and  reduces 
risk 

We  urge  the  immediate  and  full  implementation  of  the  special  $10 
million  cotton  cost-cutting  research  program  originally  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1964.  So  far,  only  aiout  one-third  of  this  critically 
needed  research  program  has  been  funded.  The  few  millions  of  dollars 
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required  for  full  funding  of  the  program  offer  the  soundest  possible 
investment  for  the  Government — in  that  cost-cutting  research,  is 
the  real  key  to  reducing  cotton  program  expenditures  without  putting 
cotton  farmers  out  of  business. 

We  think  it  will  serve  the  purposes  of  efficiency  to  have  some 
increase  in  the  orderly  movement  of  allotted  acres  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  want  and  need  them.  For  example,  we  feel  that  no  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  acreage  allotment  which  may  be  transferred 
from  farm  to  farm;  that  transfers  should  be  permitted  between 
any  farms  in  a  State;  and  that  the  period  during  which  transfers  are 
permitted  should  be  as  long  as  practicable. 

The  concept  of  a  competitive,  one-price  system  has  been  firmly 
established  since  1964.  The  Council  is  for  maintaining  that  concept 
on  a  permanent  basis.  We  must  compete  in  price  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  price  at  which  cotton  can  be  considered  competitive 
in  the  domestic  and  the  export  markets  is  now  virtually  the  same. 
Our  domestic  market  is  being  heavily  invaded  by  foreign-produced 
textiles;  and  this  invasion  would  only  be  further  accelerated  if  foreign 
mills  were  permitted  to  buy  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than  domestic 
mills. 

It  is  of  critical  importance  that  our  export  market  be  restored  to 
a  reasonable  level  and  that  we  begin  sharing  in  the  growth  of  fiber 
consumption  abroad.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  our  Federal 
Government,  enunciated  both  in  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  in  statements  issued  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  insure  a  strong  and  healthy 
export  volume.  It  is  the  position  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
that  cotton  exports  should  be  held  to  a  level  of  at  least  6  million 
bales,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  this  appears  well  in  line  with  the 
minimum  objectives  already  adopted  by  our  Government.  The 
problem  is  to  implement  this  policy.  There  are  various  sides  to  the 
problem,  and  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  most  urgent. 

It  is  fundamental  that  policies  be  followed  which  will  permit  our 
cotton  to  compete  on  foreign  markets  in  price  and  availability.  We 
cannot  export  our  cotton  in  world  competition  at  any  given  time 
unless  our  price  is  competitive  with  that  of  other  growths  and  unless 
we  actually  have  supplies  of  the  necessary  qualities  to  offer  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  And  we  cannot  protect  and  expand  our  exports  in  the 
future  unless  our  prices  are  low  enough  to  discourage  foreign  producing 
countries  from  a  rate  of  expansion  that  will  destroy  our  own  export 
market. 

In  this  connection  our  experience  of  recent  years  seems  to  offer  us 
some  valuable  guidance.  If  we  consider  the  period  of  several  crop 
years  down  through  the  one  ending  in  July  1967,  we  can  say  at  least 
that  the  export  price  seemed  to  be  low  enough  to  prevent  any  un¬ 
reasonable  expansion  of  foreign  production.  In  fact  the  total  cotton 
production  of  the  entire  foreign  non-Communist  world  increased  by 
a  net  amount  of  less  than  a  million  bales  (from  22.0  to  22.8  million) 
across  the  4  years  from  1962-63  to  1966-67.  Likewise  cotton  held  up 
well  in  these  same  countries,  over  this  same  period,  against  rayon, 
which  has  always  been  our  closest  competitor  in  price.  Cotton  actually 
pushed  rayon  back  a  little — from  28  to  27  percent  of  the  market  held 
by  the  two  fibers  combined. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  events  of  this  present  crop  year  must  be 
looked  upon  in  a  different  light.  There  may  be  grounds  for  argument 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  shortage  of  cotton,  but  there  can  be  little 
disagreement  over  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  months  of  1967,  when 
buyers  and  sellers  considered  all  the  available  facts  (including  the 
size  of  the  carryover,  of  the  crop,  of  the  prospective  off-take,  and  of 
the  prospective  crop  next  season)  it  was  their  composite  judgment 
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that  a  shortage  did  exist  in  the  medium  and  longer  sta 
cotton.  The  behavior  of  the  market  documents  this  quite  c 
average  price  of  middling  Ilf  6-inch  cotton,  as  reported 
official  spot  markets,  rose  from  25.90  cents  a  pound  on  the  first  of 
last  August  to  35.44  cents  on  the  fourth  day  of  December.  That  rise 
of  9 y2  cents  a  pound  in  a  brief  period  of  about  4  months  has  been 
been  followed  by  a  decline  of  some  4  cents. 

It  seems  clear  that  a  speculative  psychology  took  possession  of  the 
market  during  the  period  of  rising  prices.  Since  prices  were  rising, 
people  with  cotton  to  sell  were  tempted  to  hold  it  for  still  higher  prices. 
Likewise  in  the  more  recent  period,  with  prices  falling,  people  in 
need  of  cotton  have  been  tempted  to  put  off  purchases  in  hope  of 
still  lower  prices.  But  if  we  take  a  broad  look  at  the  whole  sequence 
of  events  thus  far,  it  is  evident  that  the  underlying  cause  of  it  all  was 
the  general  recognition  of  a  tight  supply  situation,  without  which 
the  temporary  price  spurt  of  9^  cents  coidd  not  have  occurred. 

While  keeping  always  in  mind  the  need  for  an  overall  program  that 
makes  it  worthwhile  for  farmers  to  grow  cotton  and  to  invest  in 
future  production  efficiency,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  this 
experience  has  done  real  damage  to  the  markets  for  cotton.  Un¬ 
questionably  it  has  stimulated  a  very  considerable  amount  of  increased 
plantings  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  no  reliable  figures  at  this 
time  on  the  acreage  to  be  planted  abroad  next  season,  but  early 
reports  tend  to  confirm  the  logical  assumption  that  it  wall  be  increased 
very  materially.  If  so,  this  will  seriously  damage  our  export  market 
next  season  and  in  other  seasons  to  come.  Likewise  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  higher  price  of  cotton  is  encouraging  the  substitution  of 
man-made  fibers  in  foreign  lands,  just  as  it  is  doing  here  at  home.  It 
seems  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  our  markets  that  we  get  back 
to  a  position  of  adequate  cotton  supplies  and  that  the  general  le\  el 
of  export  prices  whici  was  possible  under  the  act  of  1965  prior  to  the 
development  of  a  tight  supply  situation  be  restored. 

We  feel  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  the  basic  advantage 
wffiich  this  country  has  in  its  relative  abundance  of  capital,  resulting 
in  far  lower  interest  rates  than  are  available  in  many  foreign  countries. 
Invaluable  assistance  is  being  provided  by  our  Government  agencies 
today,  and  this  should  be  continued  and  in  some  cases  extended. 
We  wrould  emphasize  particularly  that  the  lending  resources  of  our 
private  banks  could  and  would  become  a  far  more  powerful  factor 
in  our  cotton  exports  if  the  Export-Import.  Bank  were  encouiaged 
to  make  greater  use  of  its  existing  authority  to  provide  essential 
guarantees  of  the  credit  risks  w'hich  exist,  because  of  combined 
economic  and  political  conditions,  in  many  of  our  most  promising 
export  markets.  We  believe  this  is  a  logical  and  necessary  function 
of  our  government  in  today’s  world.  Also  wTe  feel  that  revisions  in  the 
barter  program  could  encourage  exports.  And  we  believe  that  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  cotton  moving  to  foreign  ports  might  be  reduced. 
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The  great  role  of  promotion  also  needs  to  be  recognized  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  exports  as  well  as  our  domestic  market.  The  biggest  of  the 
reasons  why  exports  are  not  trending  upward  is  that  the  noncellulosic 
fibers  are  capturing  the  main  growth  in  foreign  markets  just  as  they 
are  doing  in  our  own  country.  In  the  last  6  years  the  consumption  of 
cotton  and  manmade  fibers  in  the  foreign  non-Communist  world  has 
expanded  by  about  11-million-bale  equivalents,  but  the  noncellulosics 
alone  have  taken  over  70  percent  of  that  market  growth.  We  have 
learned  that  sales  promotion  is  a  very  big  factor  in  this  competition. 
There  are  many  things  that  can  and  must  be  done  to  promote  our  own 
U.S.  cotton  rather  than  cotton  in  general.  These  include  such  things 
as  the  building  of  stronger  customer  relations  and  the  provision  of 
technical  services  to  the  users  of  American  cotton.  Those  of  us  in  the 
industry  are  redoubling  our  efforts  in  these  respects. 

Historically,  the  council  has  been  for  a  high  level  of  international 
trade,  and  we  still  are.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  always  recognized 
that  the  domestic  market  for  raw  cotton  is  the  biggest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  market  we  have.  Producers  and  others  are  spending  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  promote  cotton  in  the  domestic  market. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  reasonable  restraints  on  cotton 
textile  imports  which  have  shot  up  to  a  level  equal  to  about  a  million 
bales  of  raw  cotton  in  recent  years.  The  trend  is  enexorably  upward, 
primarily  because  foreign  mills  operate  in  an  entirely  different  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  and  have  major  advantages  in  wages  and  other  costs. 

We  not  not  propose  to  stop,  or  to  roll  back,  or  to  prevent  reasonable 
increases  in  textile  imports.  We  do  propose  that  they  be  held  within 
bounds  which  will  permit  the  American  raw  cotton  industry  to  share  in 
the  growth  of  this  domestic  market  that  it  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  to  hold  and  build  for  cotton  products. 

Administrative  action  has  been  completely  inadequate  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress  must  provide  a 
solution  by  establishing  specific  quantitative  controls  on  imports  of 
textile  raw  materials  and  products  thereof  at  levels  which  will  not 
usurp  cotton’s  current  markets  and  their  future  growth. 

If  we  are  to  have  and  build  markets  for  American  cotton,  it  follows 
that  v  e  must  be  able  to  supply  those  markets  adequately,  both  in 
terms  of  quantity  and  quality. 

The  supply  problem  which  developed  last  year  came  about  when 
sharp  acreage  reductions  were  compounded  by  weather  and  insect 
damage  that  no  one  could  possibly  foresee.  Our  point  here  is  that 
future  projections  of  supply  are  inherently  subject  to  huge  errors — - 
errors  which  can  easily  add  up  to  millions  of  bales.  There  is  absolutely 
no  way  to  avoid  such  errors. 

This  being  true,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  concept  of  what 
constitutes  a  normal  carryover  be  carefully  reevaluated.  We  think 
tins  concept  should  recognize  the  wide  margins  of  error  that  are  in¬ 
volved  in  forecasting.  We  think  it  should  recognize  the  essentiality 
of  producing  supplies  that  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  market  needs. 
In  turn,  we  do  not  advocate  rebuilding  stocks  to  levels  that  would 
swamp  the  market  and  add  to  Government  costs. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  when  there  is  no  surplus 
o  cotton  but  rather  a  problem  of  producing  an  adequate  supply,  it 
seems  far  more  appropriate  for  the  Government  to  concentrate 
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available  funds  upon  the  very  real  and  urgent  problem  of  cost  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  man  who  actually  grows  cotton. 

Unquestionably,  the  short-term  program  under  which  we  are  now 
operating  has  served  two  of  its  chief  purposes.  It  has  eliminated  the 
huge  surplus  that  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  It  has  maintained 
farm  income. 

But  if  we  are  to  generate  the  confidence  in  cotton  that  is  needed, 
the  Government  should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  developing 
long-range  policies  which  clearly  have  as  their  objective  expanded 
consumption  and  production  of  U.S.  cotton. 

Our  present  and  prospective  customers  need  confidence  if  they  are 
to  make  the  forward  plans  that  are  required  for  using  our  fiber  in  their 
design,  processing,  merchandising,  and  advertising  programs. 

Producers  and  others  need  confidence  if  they  are  to  make  the  heavy 
investments  that  are  essential  for  accelerating  our  increases  in 
efficiency. 

We  must  strive  for  an  interaction  between  Government  programing 
and  the  industry’s  own  efforts  which  will  continue  to  make  cotton 
profitably  competitive  as  an  enterprise  on  American  farms  and  in 
textile  markets  here  and  abroad. 

Our  recommendations  are  aimed  at  capitalizing  on  cotton’s  great 
potentials  for  sound  progress  and  building  a  bigger  and  stronger  indus¬ 
try.  The  only  alternative  to  this  is  a  far  smaller  and  weaker  industry. 

Unless  we  meet  our  competitive  challenge,  we  could  lose  most  or 
all  of  our  export  market,  and  see  our  volume  of  domestic  consumption 
lieaded  steeply  downhill.  Eight  or  ten  years  hence,  we  could  have  an 
industry  based  on  half  of  the  present  national  acreage  allotment — a 
shrinking  industry  with  a  high-cost,  high-priced  luxury  fiber  for  the 
domestic  market. 

If  this  should  happen,  many  millions  of  acres  of  America’s  most 
productive  farmland  would  be  forced  out  of  cotton  and  into  other 
uses.  The  continuing  problem  of  excess  capacity  in  agriculture  would 
be  greatly  aggravated.  Clearly,  farmers  all  over  the  Nation  have  a 
vital  stake  in  keeping  cotton  on  the  16-million-acre  minimum  allot¬ 
ment  we  now  have,  with  the  hope  that  even  more  acres  may  be  needed 
for  cotton  over  the  long  pull. 

The  alternative  of  a  far  smaller  cotton  industry,  with  little  or  no 
export  market,  also  could  have  a  drastic  effect  on  our  chronic  and 
critical  deficit  in  international  payments.  Our  raw  cotton  exports  for 
hard  currency  have  averaged  about  $400  million  annually  over  the 
last  5  fiscal  years.  But  we  are  in  real  danger  of  losing  this  source  of 
strength  in  meeting  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  textile  imports— which  are  cutting 
deeply  into  cotton’s  domestic  market— have  a  real  bearing  on  the 
balance-of-payments  problem.  They  are  currently  adding  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  deficit.  And  unless  the  growth  in  these 
imports  is  put  under  reasonable  restraint,  they  will  greatly  aggravate 
our  international  payments  problem  in  the  years  ahead. 

Another  consideration  is  the  consumer’s  interest  in  maintaining  cot¬ 
ton  as  a  strong  competitive  force  in  the  world  of  textiles.  If  cotton 
loses  out  as  a  major  fiber,  markets  will  largely  be  supplied  by  manmade 
fibers,  produced  and  controlled  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  giant 
industrial  corporations. 
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As  we  noted  earlier,  such  corporations  already  have  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  control  over  what  is  available  to  the  consumer  at  the  retail 
level.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  rising  volume  of  complaints  by 
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consumers  that  they  simply  can’ t  find  the  all-cotton 
want  and  prefer.  Clearly,  for  the  consuming  pub 
it  is  important  to  have  a  cotton  industry  wL^**  vai,aui 
maintaining  and  strengthening  competition  among  textile  fibers. 

In  summary,  we  are  confident  that  the  objective  of  a  growing,  self- 
reliant  profitably  competitive  cotton  industry  can  be  achieved.  We 
feel  that  this  is  not  only  in  keeping  with  cotton’s  best  interests,  but 
the  best  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  hose  of  us  in  the  industry  are  moving  rapidly  to  use  the  tools  that 
are  available  to  us  in  meeting  our  competitive  challenge.  We  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  other  tools  must  be  shaped  and 
wielded  by  our  Government  if  we  are  to  succeed.  If  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  industry  and  the  Government  can  be  recast  in  terms  of  our  present 
needs  and  future  potentials,  we  firmly  believe  that  cotton  can  con¬ 
tinue  and  grow  as  a  major  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Thank  you  very  much . 

I  he  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Sayre.  I  appreciate  a  very  helpful 
presentation.  It  enables  us  to  proceed  in  good  time. 

Before  we  proceed  with  Dr.  Sayre  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
welcome  our  visitors  who  have  just  come  in  from  the  National  4-H 
Conference  and  have  been  using  our  subcommittee  room  for  their 
meeting  which  has  just  adjourned.  We  would  like  to  recognize  all  of 
om  \isitors,  but  we  are  engaged  in  a  very  important  hearing  and  are 
pi  essed  for  time,  so  that  I  will  simply  recognize  Helene  Halecka  from 
Oklahoma  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  4-H  Club  group.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  you  here.  We  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  stay  and 
hear  as  much  of  the  proceedings  this  morning  as  you  care  to  and  to 
come  back  and  see  us  any  time. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Dr.  Sayre? 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  have  some  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Many  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
haye  indicated  that  they  would  favor  a  limitation  in  the  overall  act 
which  not  only  covers  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  but  would  set  a 
pattern  for  sugar  production,  sugar  beets,  and  sugarcane  production, 
as  well  as  wool.  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  an  amendment  if  it 
were  placed  in  this  act? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Mr.  Gathings,  to  me  it  would  destroy  the  kind  of 
approaches  in  our  farm  program,  both  voluntary  and  mandatory, 
siuh  as  ours  and  the  Sugar  Act.  It  would  deprive  any  particular 
laim  fiom  the  benefits  and  participating  in  any  program  which 
would  simply  put  a  part  of  your  production  resources  under  different 
ru  es  of  the  game  where  they  must  overproduce  and  try  to  add  by 
volume  to  make  up  the  difference  to  survive,  since  they  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  sale  at  some  established  figure.  What  we  do  have 
m  this  country  is,  basically,  problems  of  excess  capacity  of  agriculture. 
And  to  give  a  man  an  opportunity  to  produce  more  will  offset  the  fact 
tliat  lie  has  been  deprived  of  the  payment  and  will  not  solve  the 
pro  em.  It  will  simply  increase  the  magnitude  of  our  oversupply 
situation.  Y\  e  are  in  a  position,  not  willingly,  that  anything  we  can 
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produce  on  any  acre  of  our  land,  that  we  Would  just  pass  it  around 
at  home  and  around  the  world  free  of  charge — you  can  find  some 
place  to  grow  it,  but  the  economics  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  do  not 
fit.  But  if  there  are  limitations  in  the  farm  programs  in  this  or  sub¬ 
sequent  acts,  then  we  must  come  up  with  a  new  concept  of  a  farm 
program. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  Dr.  Sayre,  I  would  like  to  say  that  cotton,  as  you  know, 
is  at  51  percent  of  parity.  Can  we  say  that  this  is  a  substantial  income 
or  a  proper  market  comparison  with  other  products?  Could  we  call 
this  fair  to  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Price,  that  if  you  put  the  payment 
on  top  of  the  market  price,  you  come  up  to  74  percent. 

Mr.  Price.  This  is  true.  I  am  talking  about  a  program  that  is  solving 
something,  a  program  that  is  working.  You  know,  if  you  can  spend 
money,  anybody  can  solve  a  problem  with  spending  money.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  a  program  that  is  working,  that  is  solving  America’s 
agricultural  problems. 

Mr.  Sayre.  We  think,  again,  that  the  real  measure  of  whether  it  is 
doing  well  in  cotton,  or  in  any  other  commodity,  is  money.  The  combi¬ 
nation  of  this  program,  the  payment  of  price  supports  at  the  then  loan 
market  price  has,  I  think,  helped  to  increase  the  cotton  farmer’s  income 
as  well  as  to  remove  the  surplus.  I,  as  a  person  who  works  with  farmers, 
feel  that  in  general  agriculture  is  behind  in  its  share  of  the  national 
income.  I  also  have  to  be  realistic  in  my  assessment  of  how  far  or  how 
fast  we  can  go  in  gaining  relatively  on  the  other  parts  of  the  economy. 
And  in  the  sense  of  income,  without  technical  or  technological  improve¬ 
ments,  as  we  have  experienced  them  in  cotton,  perhaps  the  fastest 
race  that  any  commodity  in  the  world  has  been  in,  our  net  income  is 
doing  reasonably  well. 

Mr.  Price.  Pursuing  that  further,  the  problem  of  not  enough 
demand  for  cotton,  as  to  the  curtailment  of  cotton  yarn,  do  you  not 
believe  that  we  could  produce  a  lot  more  cotton  if  we  would  not 
allow  thousands  and  thousands  of  yards  of  this  cotton  yarn  to  come 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Price.  I  certainly  agree  with  that  view. 
I  think  there  should  be  quantitative  restraints.  We  have  seen  the 
administrative  approaches  on  the  long-term  arrangements.  During 
this  period  of  about  the  last  10  years,  our  imports  have  increased 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little  less  than  400,000  bales  to  around 
1  million  bales.  That  is  cotton  only.  In  man  made,  it  has  come  up 
faster. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  not  believe,  because  of  that  foreign  program, 
that  we  should  stop  a  lot  of  these  imports? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Every  bale  that  comes  in  takes  up  a  bale  of  domestic 
cotton. 

Mr.  Price.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  tax  base  of  this  country  is 
going  up.  What  do  you  think  about  the  diversion  of  more  of  our 
resources  in  cotton  research? 

Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  big  area  that  we  should  go  into? 
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Mr.  Sayre.  I  do.  I  think  that  the  best  investment  is  there.  I 
agree  that  we  should  be  careful  with  money,  but  we  need  the  rest  of 
the  $10  million  which  the  Congress  indicated  in  1964  we  ought  to  have 
on  research.  We  should  have  had  4  years’  advantage  of  it  already. 
We  have  only  gotten  up  to  around  one-third. 

Mr.  Price.  We  have  spent  $13  million  in  research. 

Mr.  Sayre.  That  is  in  about  6  years.  This  cost  study  research  was 
to  be  in  the  area  of  production  technology  primarily  with  the  idea  that 
the  best  way  to  reduce  cost  to  the  Government,  the  best  way  to  have  a 
vigorous  industry,  was  to  bring  the  production  cost  down  so  that  we 
can  get  in  the  game  and  make  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Price.  Another  area  that  we  have  talked  about  is  the  raising 
of  cotton  prices.  You  then  bump  into  world  prices. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  spend  more  time  on 
research  and  on  lowering  the  cost  that  we  need  to  look  the  other  way 
how  we  will  produce  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Exactly,  at  the  same  time  we  have  got  to  keep  things 
going,  and,  there,  gentlemen,  in  a  real  revolution  on  the  improvement 
of  quality  of  our  cotton. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  say,  before  recognizing  anybody  else, 
that  we  have  five  more  witnesses  to  hear  this  morning. 

Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  You  have  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  your  in¬ 
dustry.  Can  we  anticipate  that  you  will  come  to  this  committee  and  to 
this  Congress  and  ask  for  less  subsidy  for  cotton? 

Mr.  Sayre.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goodling.  What  would  happen  if  we  were  to  subsidize  every 
farm  commodity  to  the  same  extent  that  we  extended  to  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Sayre.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  range  of 
subsidization,  Mr.  Goodling.  I  am  not  also  in  a  position  to  judge  one 
commodity  versus  another  commodity.  I  do  feel  that  when  you  look 
at  the  potential  economic  use  of  our  resources  in  this  country  that  we 
need  to  make  up  our  minds:  Do  we  want  cotton  in  this  array  of  com¬ 
modities  in  generating  basic  income  in  this  country,  or  do  we  not? 

And  I  repeat — and  I  am  most  sincere — if  we  do  not  want  cotton 
in  here,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  drop  the  ball  now  and  cotton  will  leave 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  to  the  other  industries. 

I  think  the  decision  is  whether  or  not  we  want  cotton  and  not 
cotton  versus  corn  or  cotton  versus  sugar  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Goodling.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  a  question. 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Sayre  for  appearing  before  this  committee. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  Dr.  Sayre.  Certainly,  he  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  cotton  authorities  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  Dr.  Sayre. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Dr.  Sayre. 

(Mr.  Sayre  subsequently  supplied  the  following  information:) 
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Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 

Greenwood,  Miss.,  April  26,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Poage:  Your  willingness  to  have  supplemental  materials  added  to 
the  National  Cotton  Council  statement  in  the  record  of  the  formal  Hearings  on 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  greatly  appreciated.  We  recommend  that  the 
enclosed  material  be  added. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  as  included  in  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We  have  outlined  the  general  relationship 
of  demand,  price  and  supply  for  raw  cotton  and  cotton  textiles  as  they  have 
unfolded  during  recent  years — -with  particular  attention  to  1964  and  ’65  and  the 
subsequent  period.  Comparisons  for  March,  1963  and  March,  1968  have  been 
related  to  specific  cotton  products.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  as  you  know,  to  gen¬ 
eralize  for  the  whole  array  of  cotton  textiles. 

In  view  of  widespread  differences  in  views  and  at  times  erroneous  statements 
made  by  opponents  of  this  program,  inside  and  outside  the  Congress,  these  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  useful  in  subsequent  discussions  of  the  cotton  section  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  there  are  questions  as  you  review  the  enclosed,  please  telephone  me.  If 
there  is  a  need  for  further  documentations  of  changes  for  other  cotton  products, 
we  will  be  glad  to  provide  them. 

further  discussions  with  cotton  producer  representatives  across  the  belt  indi¬ 
cate  they  would  be  in  full  support  of  an  extension  without  change  and  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis.  This  would  preserve  the  structure  which  could  be  modified  as  condi¬ 
tions  change  significantly  in  the  future. 

The  informal  discussions  on  Wednesday  afternoon  were  most  helpful. 

Cordially  yours, 

Charles  R.  Sayre. 


Mill  Margins  and  Competitive  One-Price  Cotton 

increasingly,  changes  in  the  price  of  cotton  fabrics  do  not  reflect  relative  changes 
in  the  price  of  cotton.  First,  because  in  any  highly  competitive  industry  the  short¬ 
term  changes  in  selling  prices  are  governed  mainly  by  changes  in  demand.  A  highly 
competitive  industry  does  not  operate  on  a  simple  cost-plus  basis.  (Additionally,  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  through  the  years  has  become  a  smaller  and 
smaller  part  of  the  total  cost  of  a  piece  of  cloth  and  even  less  of  the  cost  of  a  ready 
to  wear  garment. 

These  facts  are  documented  to  some  extent  by  the  record  of  cotton  mill  mar- 
gi  is,  as  compiled  over  many  years  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  although 
the  samples  of  fabric  constructions  employed  in  these  statistics  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  entire  textile  market.  There  are  innumerable  examples  of  short 
periods  when  the  price  of  cotton  moved  in  one  direction  while  the  price  of  cloth 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  the  entire  crop  year  1957-58  the  reported 
average  price  of  the  gray  cloth  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  dropped  from  the 
previous  year  by  4.47  cents  while  the  price  of  the  cotton  used  in  nta king  the 
doth  rose"  by  .82  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  crop  year  1959-60  the  price 
of  cloth  rose  by  5.16  cents  while  that  of  cotton  fell  by  1.77  cents.  Now  over  the 
latest  reported  12-month  period  (February  1967  to  February  1968)  the  reported 
price  of  cotton  is  up  by  6.40  cents  while  that  of  the  cloth  is  up  by  only  1.22  cents, 
so  that  mill  margins  are  down  by  5.18  cents. 

It  is  well  known  that  textile  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  most  cyclical  of  all 
our  industries.  It  is  highly  exposed  to  fluctuations  in  demand,  causing  wide 
swings  in  the  level  of  cloth  prices  and  resulting  variations  both  in  mill  margins 
and  in  mill  profits. 

Analysis  of  the  events  of  1964  and  1965  has  to  take  this  fact  into  account. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  retail  demand  for  textile 
products  occurred  in  1964.  This  followed  the  reduction  in  federal  income  taxes. 
Consumer  spending  on  clothing  had  risen  only  $0.5  billion,  or  2.0  per  cent,  in 
1963  (i.e.,  the  annual  rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year  as  compared  with  a 
year  earlier)  but  it  rose  by  $3.4  billion,  or  13.2  per  cent,  in  1964,  and  by  $3.0 
billion,  or  10.3  per  cent  more  in  1965. 

Cloth  prices  did  decline  substantially  in  the  first  half  of  1964,  but  by  the  end 
of  that  year  the  powerful  pull  of  demand  had  carried  them  up  to  approximately 
the  level  of  a  year  earlier,  and  in  1965  there  was  a  further  substantial  rise.  The 
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strength  of  demand  continued  in  1966,  varying  greatly  by  types  of  fabric,  but 
marked  weakening  began  to  occur  in  that  year  and  fabric  prices  fell  in  late  1966 
and  throughout  much  of  1967.  Here  it  was  demonstrated,  once  again,  that  demand 
does  not  permit  cloth  prices  to  respond  promptly  to  cotton  price  changes.  The 
strong  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  during  late  1967  was  reflected  in  the  declining 
mill  margins  already  noted. 

There  are,  however,  many  long-range  benefits  which  flowed  from  the  reduction 
in  prices  for  domestic  consumption  to  competitive  levels.  One  of  these  is  a  tendency 
for  prices  at  the  consumer  level  to  be  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
In  this  connection  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  prices  of  fabrics  made  from  synthetic 
fibers  rose  much  more  strongly  than  those  of  cotton  fabrics  in  1964.  Likewise  it 
is  interesting  that  the  index  of  retail  prices  for  clothing,  compiled  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showed  an  increase  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent  between  the  fourth  quarters  of  1963  and  1964,  compared  with  an  increase 
of  about  1.2  per  cent  for  all  goods  and  services. 

Recently,  I  spent  two  days  in  and  around  Greenville,  South  Carolina  to  piece 
together  and  document  insofar  as  time  permitted  the  happenings  after  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1964  for  some  individual  cotton  products. 

I  was  given  access  to  look  at  sales  contracts  in  numerous  instances.  Cotton  print 
cloth  prices,  for  example,  were  reduced  in  1964  and  have  gone  on  down.  This 
does  reflect  in  part  the  lower  price  of  cotton.  You  will  be  interested  in  this  chart 
which  shows  the  actual  prices  received  for  print  cloth  for  the  past  20  years  by  a 
textile  mill  of  my  acquaintance.  Prices  today  for  this  construction  are  at  the 
lowest  level  in  20  years — 16%fS  per  year.  I  have  attached  copies  of  the  type  of  sales 
contract 1  from  which  this  chart  was  made  and  I  have  seen  the  contracts  from 
which  the  whole  chart  was  prepared. 

From  the  print  cloth  plant  I  went  to  a  leading  producer  of  twist  twill  fabrics. 
As  you  know,  this  is  a  volume  product  in  cotton  usage. 

Comparing  March,  1963  with  March,  1968  the  situation  is: 

1.  Cotton  costs  down  about  15% — weighted  9.5%. 

2.  Five  increases  in  wages  equal  to  29.5% — weighted  9.3%. 

3.  Finishing  costs  1960-1968  (10.79)— (11.14)  up  .04%,  weighted  1.4%. 

Yet,  an  8%  ounce  one-hundred  percent  cotton  twist  twill  is  selling  today  at 
56.75^  per  yard  versus  56. 120  in  1963 — a  difference  or  increase  of  .63^  per  yard. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  reduced  cotton  prices  have  not  simply  been  absorbed  as 
excess  profits  by  textile  mills. 

Next,  I  went  to  a  large  chain  retailer  of  work  clothes — men’s  pants — made 
out  of  100%  cotton.  In  1963  this  pair  sold  at  $2.98  and  in  1968  it  sold  at  $3.29 — up 
10.4  percent  at  retail  level. 

In  this  store,  and  others  like  it,  minimum  wages  are  up  from  $1.20  to  $1.60 
per  hour  or  34% — 1963  versus  1968. 

The  price  reductions  in  U.S.  cotton  have  kept  the  industry  alive,  vigorous, 
and  in  a  position  to  grow.  Reduction  in  cotton  price  for  domestic  consumption 
to  competitive  levels  has  helped  substantially  in  keeping  prices  to  consumers 
at  levels  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 


1  In  committee  files. 
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Mr.  Jones  wants  to  introduce  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce  Mr. 
Hilton  Bracey,  former  executive  vice  president  of  Missouri  Cotton 
Producers  Association  for  15  years,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  spokesmen  for  cotton,  at  least  in  Missouri,  and  I  think 
in  the  whole  Nation.  He  is  now  associated  with  the  Mid-Continent 
Farmers  Association,  which  is  a  successor  to  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  who  is  the 
vice  president  of  Mid-Continent  Farmers  Association. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Bracey,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HILTON  BRACEY,  REPRESENTING  MID-CONTINENT 

FARMERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Bracey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  My 
name  is  Hilton  Bracey,  and  I  am  with  the  Mid-Continent  Farmers 
Association.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity — and  to 
thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  farm  program. 

We  recommend  an  extension  of  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965  with  modifications,  both  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive,  to  strengthen  cotton  farm  income,  increase  both  domestic  and 
export  off-take  and  hold  Government  costs  within  reasonable  limits. 

1.  Provisions  for  diversion  and  price-support  payments  should  be 
continued  with  increases  in  payment  rates  and  without  limitations  to 
individual  farmers.  These  payments  are  necessary  to  prevent  economic 
chaos  in  cotton-producing  areas. 

2.  Authority  for  substitution  of  nonsurplus  crops  on  allotted  cotton 
acreage  in  event  of  flood,  drought,  or  other  natural  disasters  should 
be  continued.  Cotton  crop  failures  in  the  past  2  years  would  have 
brought  economic  ruin  to  cotton  farmers  and  cotton  communities 
had  it  not  been  for  the  income  from  alternate  crops  permitted  to  be 
grown  on  allotted  cotton  acreage. 

3.  A  change  is  necessary  in  the  current  program  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  a  workable  pricing  arrangement  in  the  world  market 
that  would  hold  and  increase  markets  for  U.S.  cotton.  To  be  fully 
effective,  U.S.  cotton  export  policies  must  recognize  and  meet 
fluctuating  conditions  in  the  world  market  which  in  a  great  many 
instances  are  completely  unrelated  to  normal  functions  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  market.  W e  urge  the  Congress  to  give  consideration  to  legislation 
which  would  “reactivate”  section  203  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1956 
which  declares  “quantities  of  cotton  shall  be  sold  as  will  reestablish 
and  maintain  the  fair  historical  share  of  the  world  market  for  U.S. 
cotton.  ’  Exports  must  be  increased  if  cotton  is  to  survive  as  a  major 
farm  crop  in  the  United  States. 

4.  _We  urge  the  Congress  to  make  an  independent  study  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  current  domestic  price-support  base  for  cotton 
has  accomplished  its  objectives.  With  passage  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  the  price-support  base  was  changed  from  a  fixed  per¬ 
centage  of  parity  to  a  level  not  exceeding  “90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  price”  for  the  stated  purposes  of  (1)  establishing  a 
one-price  system  for  cotton,  (2)  increasing  both  domestic  and  export 
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markets,  (3)  reducing  the  retail  price  of  cotton  textile  products  to 
domestic  consumers,  (4)  stopping  the  influx  of  foreign-made  textile 
products  into  the  United  States,  and  for  other  reasons.  Without 
the  proposed  independent  study  to  show  whether  the  stated  purposes 
have  been  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
best  interest  of  farmers  and  the  general  public  are  being  served  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

5.  The  requirement  that  price-support  payments  when  added  to 
the  loan  must  reflect  at  least  65  percent  of  parity  on  the  projected 
yield  multiplied  by  the  permitted  acreage — the  so-called  Ellender 
amendment— should  be  changed  to  require  a  minimum  of  75  percent 
of  parity  in  returns  to  the  farmer  so  long  as  the  price-support  base 
remains  at  90  percent  of  the  established  world  price.  It  should  be  noted 
and  emphasized  that  this  requirement  lias  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  sales  price  or  the  movement  of  cotton  into  either  the  domestic 
or  export  market.  And,  that  without  this  protection,  cotton  farm 
income  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  pressures  to  reduce  program  costs. 

This  requirement  is,  in  fact,  the  only  protection  in  the  1965  law  that 
the  cotton  farmer  has  against  lower  income  levels. 

6.  We  urge  that  the  16-million-acre  national  minimum  allotment  and 
the  domestic  allotment  of  not  less  than  65  percent  of  each  farm  allot¬ 
ment  be  continued  without  change.  Any  reduction  in  the  national 
minimum  allotment  would  encourage  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  of  manmade  fibers  and  foreign  producers  of  cotton  to 
increase  their  production  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  cotton  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Even  more  important,  it  would  be  another 
indirect  but  serious  blow  to  cotton  farm  income  as  payments  to  farmers 
are  based  on  the  size  of  each  farm’s  allotment. 

7.  Benefits  to  the  small  farmer  should  be  increased.  Possibilities 
for  helping  the  small  farmer  include  (1)  raising  the  small-farm  exemp¬ 
tion,  (2)  increasing  payment  levels,  and  (3)  permitting  payments 
along  with  diversion  of  entire  allotment  and  right  to  use  such  acreage 
to  produce  nonsurplus  crops. 

8.  We  urge  that  provisions  relating  to  sale  or  lease  of  allotments, 
release  and  reapportionment  of  allotments,  export  market  acreage, 
and  acreage  diversion  (excepting  small  farms)  be  continued  without 
change.  All  of  these  acreage  provisions  appear  to  be  working  in  the 
best  interest  of  farmers  and  the  cotton  industry  as  a  whole. 

9.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  require  that  adjustments  for  abnormal 
conditions  reflect  full  credit  for  losses  in  acreage  and  production. 
Adjustments  of  less  than  100  percent  impair  the  income  of  cotton 
farmers  and  cotton  communities  on  both,  a  short-term  and  a  long- 

term  basis.  .  .  . 

10.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  require  that  compliance  with  acreage 
allotments  and  the  establishment  of  acreage  yields  used  for  calculating 
price  support  and  diversion  payments  be  based  on  actual  acres. 
Practices  which  permit  the  counting  of  more  than  an  acre  as  a  single 
acre  for  compliance  and  payment  purposes  circumvent  acreage  con¬ 
trols,  increase  costs  to  the  Government,  and  indirectly  damage  farm 
income  in  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  where  such  practices  are  not  suitable 
or  desirable. 

11.  As  a  supplement  to  the  current  program,  we  urge  that  a  na¬ 
tional  cotton  reserve  is  needed  along  with  a  national  food  and  feed 
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reserve  to  meet  natural  disasters,  protect  markets,  maintain  price 
stability  to  both  farmers  and  consumers,  and  prevent  the  undesirable 
consequences  of  “feast  and  famine”  production  cycles.  A  national 
reserve  of  cotton  over  and  above  a  normal  carryover  would  assure 
customers,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  that  adequate  supplies  would 
be  available  under  all  foreseeable  conditions  and  prevent  switching 
to  manmade  fibers  because  of  questionable  supplies. 

12.  As  a  supplement  to  the  current  program,  we  urge  that  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  textile  products  should  be  included  in  all  appro¬ 
priate  welfare  programs,  both  domestic  and  foreign — and  this  is  in 
addition  to  Public  Law  480.  Inclusion  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
textile  products  in  the  various  domestic  welfare  programs  such  as 
the  stamp  plan,  poverty  program,  financial  and  commodity  assistance 
programs  to  schools,  et  cetera, would,  in  addition  to  supplying  another 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  to  the  underprivileged,  absorb  signifi¬ 
cant  amounts  of  cotton.  Inclusion  of  cotton  textile  products  in  the 
food-for-freedom  and  similar  foreign  aid  programs  would  offset  the 
serious  influx  of  foreign-made  textile  products  into  the  United  States- 
by  increasing  export  outlets  and  providing  additional  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  domestic  workers.  In  total,  it  would  do  more  to  increase 
the  off-take  of  cotton,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  than  any  other 
single  possibility  available  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bracey. 

If  you  could  not  get  all  of  the  additional  changes  to  the  cotton 
program,  would  you  still  be  in  favor  of  extending  the  present  program? 

Mr.  Bracey.  Yes,  sir:  we  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  present 
program  as  is,  if  these  modifications  cannot  be  made.  We  feel  it  would 
be  of  vast  importance,  and  certainly  of  benefit  to  everyone  concerned, 
if  we  cannot  get  all  of  them,  because  a  part  of  something  is  better 
than  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Bracey. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  P.  R.  Smith,  president  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Growers,  Inc. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  May  I  have  a  brief  moment  to  say  a  word  of  welcome 
to  Mr.  Smith? 

He  is  not  one  of  my  constituents.  I  wish  he  were.  My  home  is  in 
extreme  south  Georgia  and  Mr.  Smith  comes  from  north  Georgia.  He 
shares  the  same  hometown  with  Senator  Russell.  I  know  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  the  cotton  program. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Smith  with  us. 

We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  P.  R.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHERN  COTTON 

GROWERS,  INC. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  I  am  P.  R.  Smith,  of  Winder,  Ga.,  president  of  Southern 
Cotton  Growers,  Inc.  This  is  an  organization  established  for  and 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  farmers,  and  to  the  economy  generally, 
in  the  Nation’s  old  and  traditional  cotton-producing  belt,  running 
from  Virginia  to  Texas.  We  are  financed  by  a  per  bale  contribution 
as  cotton  is  ginned. 
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Southern  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  is  devoted  to  the  best  yield,  the 
best  quality  cotton,  and  to  forwarding  public  policies  that  will  enable 
our  farmers  to  get  fair  and  equitable  income  for  their  contribution  to 
our  total  economy  and  to  our  strength  as  a  Nation. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  express  on  behalf  of  our  organization, 
to  you  personally  and  to  6ach  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
farmers  of  America.  Our  farm  families,  with  your  help  and  the  support 
of  the  Congress,  have  wrought  a  miracle  of  abundance,  in  food  and 
fiber,  such  as  the  world  never  before  has  known.  Fewer  than  5  million 
farmworkers  now  feed  and  clothe  200  million  Americans  and  another 
100  million  people  around  the  world.  Yet  these  farm  people  are  the 
least  rewarded  of  all  the  workers  in  all  major  areas  in  our  economic 
system. 

You  here  are  determined  to  do  something  about  this.  Southern 
cottongrowers  pledge  to  all  of  you  our  vigorous  support  in  this  new 
effort  to  bring  to  agriculture  a  just  income  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  the  people  who  feed  and  clothe  us. 

THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

We  emphasize  to  you  that  what  you  are  doing  goes  beyond  justice 
for  our  farm  people.  The  national  interest  is  deeply  involved. 

Broke  farmers,  as  Chairman  Poage  has  so  often  said,  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  lavish  abundance  upon  our  Nation  and 
provide  food  and  fiber  for  a  large  part  of  the  world.  An  impoverished 
agriculture  cannot  feed  and  clothe  the  hordes  of  people  in  our  cities. 
Our  city  people  must  understand  this. 

Moreover,  they  must  understand  that  because  of  poor  income  in  our 
countrysides  the  packing  of  city  slums  with  refugees  from  the  land  goes 
on  apace.  The  great  outpouring  of  these  refugees  has  come  from  our 
southern  cotton  farms.  Mechanization  in  the  cottonfields,  and  move¬ 
ment  of  production  to  newer  areas  of  the  West,  along  with  our  price 
problems,  have  put  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  “on  the  road”. 
Our  urban  friends  must  help  us  stem  this  farm-to-city  migration.  Their 
own  interests,  our  Nation’s  well-being,  are  involved. 

The  total  farm  population,  in  the  last  20  years,  has  dropped  from 
25  million  to  less  than  12  million,  while  the  Nation’s  population  grew 
from  143  million  to  more  than  200  million.  The  number  of  farms  has 
declined  from  around  6  million  to  roughly  3  million.  Farm  income  was 
substantially  less  in  1967  than  in  1947 — 20  years  ago.  Farm  families, 
caught  in  the  constant  crush  between  rising  production  costs  and  fall¬ 
ing  prices,  have  fled  the  land.  The  Nation  now  is  paying  a  staggering 
price  for  this,  in  terms  of  welfare  or  “poverty”  handouts  in  the  cities 
and  in  unrest  that  has  exploded  into  riots  to  the  edge  of  insurrection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  plead  here  for  handouts,  or  for  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  bringing  innovations  into  our  way  of  life.  But  we  do 
plead  for  decent  income  in  rural  America  and  main  street  America. 
This  is  urgent  and  imperative.  We  believe  that  fair  income  for  the  work 
we  do  and  the  contribution  we  make  will  go  far  to  remedy  the  ills  of 
our  countrysides  without  the  necessity  of  great  Federal  investments 
there  in  welfare  and  poverty  programs. 
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Therefore,  southern  cotton  producers  aline  themselves  with  you, 
unequivocally,  in  a  determination  to  get  a  fair  wage  for  farmers  and 
to  stop  and  to  reverse  this  destructive  and  dangerous  packing  of  rural 
people  into  the  cities.  We  plead  with  our  city  friends  in  the  Congress 
to  understand  that  the  bill  you  will  write  here  is  not  merely  farm  legis¬ 
lation;  it  is  national  legislation — with  our  cities  to  be  great  bene¬ 
ficiaries  along  with  rural  America  and  main  street  America.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  legislation  the  Congress  could  write  that  would  so  funda¬ 
mentally  deaf  with  the  pressing  and  dangerous  problems  of  our  cities. 

OUR  PLEDGE  TO  ALL  FARMERS 

There  is  another  commitment  we  make  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  want  the  producers  of  all  other  crops  and  of  livestock — wheat 
and  feed  grains,  soybeans,  dairy,  wool,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  et  cetera,  to  know  that  southern  cotton  farmers  and,  we 
believe,  our  representatives  in  Congress,  will  work  side  by  side  with 
them  and  we  shall  support  any  policy  and  effective  program  they 
develop  and  approve  themselves  to  gain  for  themselves  prices  that 
reflect  income  comparable  with  the  earnings  of  our  customers  in  the 
cities.  We  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  from  urban  constituencies 
will  see  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  a  similar  pledge  to  you.  We 
want  to  work  with  city  people  to  ease  our  problems  and  to  ease  their 
problems. 

SPECIFICALLY  COTTON 

Turning  now  directly  to  cotton,  which  is  our  livelihood,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  understand  you  are  developing  in  these  hearings  general 
background  information  that  will  be  useful  in  writing  major  farm 
legislation  which  will  be  completed  in  1969,  when  present  laws  for 
the  major  crops  expire.  Therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 
broad  discussion  of  the  present  cotton  program  and  possible  revisions, 
refinements,  or  alternatives. 

We  have  suffered  in  the  cotton  country  in  1967  the  greatest  violence 
of  nature  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  since  the  dust  bowl 
virtually  destroyed  farming  over  vast  areas  of  the  Midwest  and 
Southwest  in  the  1930’s.  We  have  been  preoccupied  in  dealing  with 
the  consequences  of  this  disaster  in  which  rain  and  cool  weather  and 
then  an  early  freeze  laid  waste  to  our  cotton  crop.  We  are  not  now 
prepared  to  make  absolute  and  final  proposals  for  new  cotton  legis¬ 
lation.  We  hope  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  additional 
representations  to  your  committee  at  a  later  date. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  cotton  program  thousands  of  farmers 
in  the  southlands,  crushed  by  the  1966  and  1967  crop  disasters, 
would  be  worse  than  broke,  as  so  many  of  us  are.  We  would  be  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  program  has  given  us  in  these  times  of  disaster  a  kind  of 
insurance  that  will  enable  most  of  us  to  stay  in  business. 

The  program,  with  an  assist  from  angry  nature,  has  eliminated 
the  cotton  surplus. 
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No  doubt,  however,  the  program  has  fallen  short  of  your  expecta¬ 
tions  when  the  Congress  enacted  the  one-price  cotton  feature  in  1964 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  one-price  law  makes 
raw  cotton  available  to  American  mills  at  the  same  price  foreign 
mills  must  pay  for  cotton. 

But  despite  this  one-price  provision,  the  synthetic  “test  tube” 
fibers  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  surpassed  cotton  in  total 
use  in  the  United  States.  This  was  a  shock  to  every  cotton  producer. 

Moreover,  the  present  program,  in  bringing  down  the  surplus,  lias 
worked  against  the  cotton  economy  of  the  traditional  cotton-producing 
areas  of  the  Nation,  hurting  especially  the  main  street  towns  and  busi¬ 
nesses  that  service  the  cotton  economy.  This  program  places  premiums 
upon  the  abandonment  of  cotton  production  on  smaller  farms,  by 
payments  that  entice  farmers  not  to  cultivate  their  allotted  acreages. 
This  enticement  is  especially  appealing  in  those  producing  regions 
where  in  Reconstruction  Days  a  hundred  years  ago  the  plantations 
were  broken  down  into  small  farms. 

But  please  do  not  mistake  us.  We  are  not  pleading  here  for  a 
“  40-acres-and-a-muie”  cotton  economy.  We  simply  want  the  in¬ 
centives  in  the  cotton  programs  of  the  future  to  be  such  as  to  assure 
our  allotted  acreages  will  be  planted  apd  cultivated  and  harvested 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  newer  cotton-producing  regions. 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  a  revision  of  policies  that  have  encouraged 
smaller  farmers  to  place  their  acreages  into  disuse. 

As  for  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  overall  cotton  program,. 
Mr.  Chairman,  House  Report  366— 88th  Congress,  filed  June  6,  1963 
said  the  Act  to  Revitalize  The  American  Cotton  Industry,  through 
a  one-price  cotton  system,  would  forestall  the  ruin  of  the  cotton 
industry.  This  report  said  farmers,  through  a  one-price  cotton  system, 
would  benefit  from  an  expanded  use  of  cotton.  It  said  “cotton  will 
again  compete  fairly  with  synthetic  fibers.”  It  said  “the  competitive 
position  of  our  domestic  mills,  against  imports  of  cheap  foreign  goods, 
will  be  vastly  improved.”  It  said,  “Americans  will  enjoy  lower  prices 
for  American-made  cotton  goods,  at  savings  amounting  to  more  than 
$500  million  a  year,  according  to  competent  estimates. 

That  committee  report  was  based  upon  information  presented  to 
your  committee  when  the  one-price  cotton  legislation  was  under 
consideration.  These  statements  still  represent  our  hopes  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  that  legislation. 

We  want  one-price  cotton  to  succeed,  to  the  benefit  of  our  mills 
as  well  as  to  cotton  producers.  It  is  up  to  our  friends  who  own  and 
operate  the  cotton  mills  to  make  one-price  cotton  work. 

Our  organization  is  convinced  that  if  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
one-price  policy  are  realized,  our  Treasury  hardly  could  find  a  better 
way  to  invest  money  for  the  greater  good  of  a  greater  number  of  our 
citizens,  numbering  millions  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the  cotton 
trade,  transportation,  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  in  mer¬ 
chandising  cotton  products.  Moreover,  the  benefits  to  the  consuming 
public,  the  users  of  cotton,  should  be  greater  than  the  program  costs 
to  the  Government.  We  need  now  assurances  that  the  objectives  of 
this  program  will  be  realized  this  year,  and  in  the  years  ahead. 
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ALTERNATIVES 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  your  first  considerations 
in  preparing  cotton  legislation  might  be  a  possibility  that  the  National 
Treasury,  under  present  budgetary  pressures  and  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  new  law  you  enact,  might  be  unable  to  finance  our 
cotton  program  to  the  extent  of  our  needs. 

The  present  law  has  a  snapback  wherein,  if  the  Secretary  has 
insufficient  funds  to  make  one-price  payments,  then  the  program  would 
revert  to  the  status  prior  to  the  1964  and  1965  acts.  This  would  mean 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports  through 
loans  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity,  without  price  supplement  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers.  This  would  end  the  one-price  cotton  system. 
Such  a  sudden  transition  would  be  harsh  and  tragic  for  the  whole 
cotton  industry,  injuring  cotton  manufactureres  as  well  as  cotton 
farmers.  We  believe  that  in  the  new  law  you  will  write,  while  keeping 
the  present  snapback,  you  should  embrace  a  second  and  less  harsh 
alternative. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  one  possible  standby  alternative  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  if  events  may  dictate.  We  suggest  that  you  may  wish  to 
explore  again  one  proposal  advanced  when  the  present  law  was  being 
written.  It  was  suggested  then,  as  I  recall,  that  the  price  of  all  cotton 
should  be  maintained  through  loans  at  a  percent  of  parity  fair  to 
producers,  and  then  adjustment  payments  should  be  made  on  the 
difference  between  the  average  domestic  price  and  the  average  world 
price  for  cotton,  for  that  part  of  a  mill’s  consumption  of  cotton  which 
exceeded  its  customary  use,  or  a  percentage  thereof.  At  the  time,  I 
believe  no  one  found  a  sound  mechanism  for  this  to  work  in  such 
circumstances  where,  for  instance,  a  new  mill  having  no  prior  record 
of  cotton  use,  would  receive  the  low  price  on  all  the  cotton  it  con¬ 
sumed,  to  the  detriment  of  mills  which  customarily  used  substantial 
amounts  of  cotton. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  forced  to  move  to  an  alternative  program, 
we  might  examine  the  feasibility  of  making  the  adjustment  payment 
on  the  basis  of  spindles  in  place  in  the  mills.  By  the  best  information 
available  to  me,  we  now  have  around  20  million  spindles  in  place  in 
all  mills,  which  handle  between  4  and  5  billion  pounds  of  cotton 
annually.  This  is  200  to  250  pounds  of  cotton  used  per  spindle. 

You  might  find  it  feasible,  as  an  example,  for  the  adjustment  pay¬ 
ment  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price  for  cotton  to 
apply  to  all  the  cotton  a  mill  used  above  the  volume  which  exceeded 
the  number  of  mill’s  spindles  in  place  multiplied  by  say  150  pounds,  of 
cotton,  or  whatever  poundage  you  deemed  to  be  fair.  The  assigned 
figure  per  spindle  should  be  somewhat  less  than  the  current  use  of 
cotton  per  spindle  so  that  the  mills  would  be  assured  the  world  price 
to  cover  at  least  the  cotton  content  of  their  exports  of  goods  and  for 
that  part  of  their  manufactures  which  are  in  competition  with  im¬ 
ported  cotton  goods. 

IMPORTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  mills  and  our  producers  of  cotton  need  now 
much  stronger  protections  against  imports  of  cheap  goods  from  abroad. 
These  imports  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  despite  that  our  own 
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mills  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  have  been  able  to  buy  cotton  as  cheaply 
as  foreign  mills.  Our  mills  simply  cannot  pay  their  employees  an 
American  wage  and  compete  fairly  with  yards  and  cotton  goods  made 
by  cheap  foreign  labor. 

We  have  one  suggestion  in  this  area.  There  should  be  others. 

Yarn  is  an  import  of  great  volume.  Of  our  1 -million-cotton-bale 
equivalent  imported,  approximately  20  percent  is  in  the  form  of  yarn. 
We  can  deal  substantially  with  the  import  problem  by  dealing  specfi- 
cally  with  yarn.  We  suggest  that  yarn  be  defined  as  “raw  cotton,” 
for  the  purposes  of  the  quota  we  now  enforce  upon  the  importation 
of  raw  cotton.  Yarn  is  not  cotton  goods.  The  yarn  mill  is  no  more  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  than  the  cotton  gin.  The  yarnmaker 
and  the  cotton  ginner  both  are  in  the  business  not  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facture  but  of  preparing  cotton  for  conversion  into  consumer  goods. 
The  gin  deseeds  and  cleans  the  cotton;  the  yarnmaker  gives  it  a 
twist  suitable  for  manufacture  into  thread  and  into  goods.  The 
yarnmaker  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  picker-lap  maker.  You 
dealt  with  the  picker-lap  problem  several  years  ago. 

We  suggest  that  this  committee  write  into  the  new  bill  a  definition 
of  yarn  as  “raw  cotton.”  Then,  we  hope  our  Tariff  Commission  will 
be  guided  by  this  definition. 

EXPORTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  the  old  day  we  called  cotton  “white  gold.” 

We  are  all  now  painfully  aware  of  America’s  gold  problem.  I  was 
struck  recently  by  an  expression  of  Maynard  Layman,  farm  editor 
of  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily,  writing  about  our  Nation’s  balance  of 
payments.  Layman  said:  “The  United  States  should  send  ‘white  gold’ 
across  the  oceans  to  bring  back  our  yellow  gold.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  regain  our  own  cotton  export  market,  if 
this  Nation  ever  is  to  enjoy  again  a  stable  condition  in  our  cotton 
industry,  the  strength  which  exports  give  to  our  total  economy,  and 
the  stability  which  cotton  can  give  to  our  balance  of  payments  with 
other  nations.  There  was  a  time  during  the  first  100  years  or  more  of 
our  Nation’s  history  when  the  export  of  cotton  and  tobacco  main¬ 
tained  this  Nation’s  financial  integrity  before  the  world.  Cotton 
and  tobacco  took  care  of  America’s  balance  of  payments.  We  should 
not  forget  this. 

We  are  the  residual  supplier  of  cotton  in  world  markets  as  we  have 
been  for  many  years.  The  act  of  1965  sought  to  regain  this  market 
whereforabout  two  centuries  we  reigned  supreme.  This  actof  1965  sought 
to  bring  our  price  down  to  the  world  price.  But  our  export  program 
has  been  self-defeating.  We  generally  anticipate  the  world  price  and 
then  make  known  our  export  price,  in  advance.  Other  producing 
countries  simply  cut  their  price  a  cent  or  two  below  our  price.  They 
thus  move  their  cotton  out  ahead  and  we  take  what  is  left  of  the 
world  market.  We  never  shall  regain  our  just  share  of  this  market 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  our  export  price  in  advance. 

We  must,  in  the  next  Cotton  Act,  make  our  cotton  truly  competi¬ 
tive  with  cotton  produced  in  any  other  area  of  the  world.  There 
must  be  an  export  payment  involved,  for  our  cotton  farmers  are  in 
competition  with  the  producers  in  other  world  areas  whose  standard 
of  living  now  is  down  where  we  were  in  the  South  when  cotton  was 
selling  for  5  or  6  cents  a  pound. 
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It  is  thought  that  the  export  problem  might  be  remedied  by  enabling 
our  exporters,  while  buying  at  the  American  cotton  price,  to  sell  in  the 
world  markets  at  a  price  which  will  move  our  cotton,  and  then  pay  to 
the  exporters  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  our  domestic 
price — the  price  exporters  must  pay  for  cotton — and  the  average  price 
that  exporters  get  for  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  in  the  world 
market  during  a  season,  each  exporter  receiving  a  total  payment 
according  to  the  number  of  bales  sold  abroad.  Such  an  operation 
certainly  would  make  our  cotton  fully  competitive  pricewise  around 
the  world.  It  should  assure  care  and  prudence  by  our  exporters  in 
buying  and  selling.  It  should  giiarantee  us  a  fair  share  of  the  world 
market,  enabling  larger  production  by  our  cotton  farmers  and  sub¬ 
stantially  improving  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  think  it  might  be  well  for  this  committee  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  importance  of  agricultural  exports,  for  cash  and  under  Public 
Law  480,  to  our  gold  and  the  balance-of-payments  situation. 

While  discussing  cotton  exports,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  call 
attention  to  the  act  of  1965  renewing  and  expanding  our  food  for 
peace  program  through  revision  of  Public  Law  480.  That  act  took  into 
account  the  need  for  clothing  among  impoverished  peoples  in  poorer 
and  emerging  nations,  by  authorizing  the  shipment  through  this 
program  of  textiles  where  raw  cotton  accounts  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  cost.  But  since  this  authorization  was  enacted  no 
textiles  have  moved  abroad  through  Public  Law  480.  We  understand 
that  one  nation  now  is  seeking  20  million  yards  of  cloth  under  this 
program.  We  urge  you  in  the  Congress  to  press  for  activation  of 
exports  of  cotton  goods  under  Public  Law  480. 

Similarly,  a  way  might  be  found  to  distribute  cotton  goods  among 
the  needy  in  our  own  country,  as  we  now  distribute  surplus  foods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  recommendations: 

1.  Extend  the  one-price  cotton  law  for  4  years,  with  revisions  and 
refinements,  removing  inequities  and  strengthening  the  program. 

We  have  grave  reservations  as  to  converting  present  farm  programs 
into  “permanent  farm  law.”  Although,  of  course,  we  appreciate  help 
given  to  farmers  generally  through  the  present  law,  these  programs 
have  fallen  short  of  achieving  a  parity  position  for  agriculture.  To 
freeze  these  programs,  however  revised,  into  “permanent  law”  would 
represent  an  abandonment  of  farmers’  aspirations  to  get  a  fair  price 
in  the  marketplace  as  do  other  producers  of  raw  materials,  goods  and 
services  in  our  free  enterprise  system.  Moreover,  by  enacting  a 
“permanent”  general  farm  law  the  Congress  would  abrogate  to  a 
considerable  degree  its  dominant  role  in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture  in  the  years  ahead. 

2.  Keep  the  16  million  acre  a  national  allotment. 

3.  Write  into  the  new  law  an  alternative  program  less  harsh  than 
the  present  “snapback.”  We  have  discussed  one  possible  alternative. 
On  examination  it  may  be  found  impracticable.  The  committee  may 
come  forward  with  a  better  idea.  We  do  not  propose  any  alternative 
as  a  substitute  program.  We  simply  are  looking  for  an  alternative 
“snapback”  that  would  be  easier  and  less  destructive,  especially  upon 
our  mills.  It  is  imperative  to  the  cotton  producer  that  our  mills  be 
kept  in  a  sound  and  solid  economic  position . 
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4 .  Embrace  in  the  new  law  provisions  that  will  make  certain  that 
the  United  States  regains  its  rightful  position  in  the  world  export 
markets.  Again,  we  have  advanced  a  suggestion.  It,  too,  may  be  im¬ 
practicable.  We  are  confident  this  committee  can  find  what  is  practical 
in  this  area. 

In  foreign  aid,  under  Public  Law  480  and  other  programs  where  we 
supply  dollars  to  needy  nations,  we  realize  that  America  must  continue 
to  assist  peoples  in  the  free  world.  But  our  own  gold  situation  now 
makes  it  absolutely  imperative  that  we  ship  goods  instead  of  dollars. 
Our  total  agriculture — including  cotton  and  cotton  goods — offers  the 
Nation  an  opportunity  to  ease  the  pressure  upon  our  balance  of 
payments . 

So,  we  say:  “Use  white  gold  to  keep  yellow  gold  at  home,  and  send 
white  gold  to  bring  back  our  yellow  gold  that  now  is  overseas!” 

5.  Protect  our  textile  industry  from  the  great  influx  of  cheap 
cotton  goods  from  abroad.  As  a  first  step,  define  yarn  as  raw  cotton. 

6.  Make  certain  that  the  program  works  to  the  advantage  of  all 
cotton-producing  regions  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  no  region. 

7.  Revise  the  present  program  so  that  the  privilege  of  a  cotton 
allotment  holder  be  related  to  cotton  production.  A  reasonable  insur¬ 
ance  factor  could  be  retained.  This  can  be  done  by  limiting  the  pro¬ 
visions  that  the  cotton  allotment  holder  receive  the  price  support  and 
payment  and  convert  his  land  to  the  production  of  other  income- 
producing  crops. 

8.  Reverse  the  current  provisions  which  forbid  the  release  of  cotton 
acreage  on  65  percent  of  the  allotment.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
for  allotments  in  the  small  farm  category  of  10  acres  or  less.  However, 
it  is  needed  on  all  allotments  upon  which  one-tenth  acre  is  being 
planted  simply  to  hold  farm  acreage  history. 

9.  Eliminate  the  voluntary  acreage  retirement  feature  of  the  present 
law.  Make  no  payments  for  acreage  retirement  beyond  a  mandatory 
cut.  Payments  on  voluntary  acreage  retirement  is  ruining  the  cotton 
economy  in  regions  with  numerous  small  farms,  while  the  economy 
could  be  strengthened  in  these  areas  through  allotment  rentals  or 
purchases. 

10.  Liberalize  the  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  acreage  by  purchase 
or  lease. 

11.  Repeal  the  cropland  adjustment  program  outright  and  forth¬ 
with.  Its  effect,  if  continued,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  economy  of 
great  areas  of  our  countrysides  and  to  small  towns,  where  small  farms 
are  numerous.  The  impact  of  this  program  principally  is  that  small 
farms  are  brought  out  of  business  with  taxpayers’  money.  This  is 
tearing  people  away  from  farms  and  dumping  them  into  cities.  If 
pressed,  this  program  might  make  “ghost  towns”  of  main  street  com¬ 
munities  that  service  areas  having  a  predominantly  small  farm 
agriculture. 

12.  Implement  the  research  program  now  provided  for  in  the  cotton 
law.  The  law  authorizes  an  initial  $10  million  expenditure  for  this 
special  research  undertaking,  but  the  program  has  never  been  acti¬ 
vated,  although  cotton  farmers  have  cooperated  by  assessing  them¬ 
selves  $1  a  bale  for  research  and  promotion. 

13.  Maintain  the  skip-row  planting  rules  and  regulations  fair  at 
all  times  to  all  the  different  cotton  producing  regions. 
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14.  Write  new  protections  against  havoc  caused  by  natural  disas¬ 
ters,  so  that  farmers  who  are  the  victims  of  such  disasters  may  use 
yield  records  of  normal  production  years,  when  all  requirements  and 
benefits  under  the  cotton  program  are  assigned.  Several  proposals 
intended  to  remedy  this  situation  now  are  pending  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  shall  make  a  recommendation  at  a  later  date  on  what  we 
deem  to  be  the  best  remedy. 

In  this  connection,  we  want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  what  this 
committee  did  to  help  us  recover  from  the  devastation  of  last  year’s 
crop  failure  over  large  areas,  through  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Administration.  Every  dollar 
of  such  loans  has  helped  those  in  distress,  but  this  aid  has  been  so 
severely  limited  that  many  good  farmers  and  many  good  ginners  still 
are  suffering  unnecessarily.  We  still  are  hopeful  that  the  FHA  and  the 
SBA  will  liberalize  their  operations  in  a  way  that  will  help  many 
more  deserving  farmers  and  ginners. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  old,  tradi¬ 
tional  cotton  country  of  this  Nation,  your  own  Old  Belt  of  Texas, 
my  State  of  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  parts  of  Virginia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  the  delta  area,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma, 
can  produce  quality  cotton  as  good  as  anybody.  We  recently  have  made 
great  strides  in  seed  breeding  and  cultural  practices.  We  soon,  at 
long  last,  shall  win  the  battle  against  the  bollweevil.  We  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  recover  quickly  from  the  disasters  which  laid  waste  to  our 
crops  in  1966  and  1967  over  large  areas.  By  these  disasters,  and  by 
exceedingly  heavy  voluntary  retirement  of  acreage,  we  have  borne  the 
great  burden  in  bringing  down  the  cotton  surplus. 

We  are  ready  and  eager  to  produce  all  the  cotton  we  are  entitled  to. 
We  want  every  other  region  to  produce  all  it  is  entitled  to.  Therefore, 
we  are  ready  to  join  with  all  cotton  producers  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  bickering  among  regions.  We  want  a  healthy,  vigorous  and  pros¬ 
perous  total  cotton  economy — prosperous  farmers  and  a  prosperous 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pledging  here  to  help  the  Congress  help  the 
total  cotton  industry  in  achieving  fairness  for  ourselves  and  in  greater 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

I  he  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,  very  much.  I  appreciate 
your  statement.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  would  tell  us,  if  you 
should  not  get  all  the  changes  you  request  or  suggest,  many  of  which 
are  desirable,  would  you  still  want  us  to  continue  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Montgomery? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  add  and  in¬ 
clude  the  State  of  Mississippi  among  those  he  mentioned.  You  men- 
o  e  delta  area,  but  I  think  you  left  Mississippi  out. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  be  happy  to  include  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions - 

Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  intrigued  by  No.  7  on  page  7  where  you  state: 
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Revise  the  present  program  so  that  the  privilege  of  a  cotton  allotment  holder 
be  related  to  cotton  production.  A  reasonable  insurance  factor  could  be  retained. 
This  can  be  done  by  limiting  the  provisions  that  the  cotton  allotment  holder 
receive  the  price  support  payment  and  convert  his  land  to  the  production  of  other 
income-producing  crops. 

Would  you  elaborate  on  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

In  my  particular  area  it  is  made  up  of  small  cotton  farmers,  and 
we  are  suffering  tremendously.  We  have  many  acres  that  a  man 
plants  one-tenth  of  an  acre  to  retain  his  full  benefits.  And,  of  course, 
one-tenth  of  an  acre  is  because  he  does  not  release  any  acreage  that 
can  be  reapportioned  throughout  the  State  or  throughout  the  county 
which  he  might  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  understanding  is  that  he  would  receive  the  pay¬ 
ment  and  also  convert  his  land  to  the  production  of  other  income- 
producing  crops.  That  is  true,  then? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  appears  to  create  problems  in  other  areas  where 
maybe  subsidies  could  be  paid  on  some  land  for  two  different  crops? 
Are  we  saying  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  subsidy.  But  he  could  put  it  in 
another  paying  crop. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you;  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Gathings  would  like  to  introduce  our  next  witness. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  next  witness.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
distinguished  farming  family.  His  father  before  him,  Mr.  Otis  Howe, 
Sr.,  was  a  president  of  the  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas,  and  also 
a  member-director  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Otis  Howe,  Jr.,  has  assumed  his  role  as  president  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Council  of  Arkansas  with  distinction.  I  am  sure  he  will  give 
us  a  real  good  statement. 

And  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  intro¬ 
duce  just  a  few  of  those  from  my  district  who  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may. 

Mr.  Gathings.  First  is  Mr.  Lon  Mann,  of  Marianna,  who  also  is 
a  worthy  successor  to  his  father.  He  was  a  great  farm  leader  and  fine 
citizen. 

And  we  have  with  us  also  Mr.  Cecil  Williams,  who  is  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Agricultural  Council  of  Arkansas. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  all  of  you  gentlemen  present. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Howe. 

STATEMENT  OF  OTIS  W.  HOWE,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,  AGRICULTURAL 

COUNCIL  OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Otis  Howe,  Jr. 

I  am  a  cotton  farmer  of  Wabash,  Ark.  I  am  president  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Council  of  Arkansas  and  it  is  in  that  capacity  that  my 
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testimony  is  presented  here  today.  The  council  represents  cotton 
farmers  located  on  the  alluvial  lands  of  eastern  Arkansas  where  a 
high  percentage  of  the  State’s  crop  is  produced.  With  me  today  is 
Cecil  Williams,  of  West  Memphis,  who  is  executive  vice  president  of 
the  council. 

Our  statement  here  today  will  be  brief,  primarily  because  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Council  would  like  to  see  the  cotton  section  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  extended  with  at  lesat  one  minor 
change . 

Our  members  like  the  present  cotton  program  for  several  reasons, 
with  the  overriding  reason  being  that  it  has  helped  maintain  producer 
income  in  the  face  of  2  disastrous  years .  Cotton  production  in  Arkansas 
dropped  from  a  1961-65  average  per  acre  yield  of  557  pounds  to  418 
pounds  in  1966,  and  to  an  estimated  349  pounds  in  1967.  The  program 
undoubtedly  helped  keep  many  farmers  from  going  bankrupt  in  the 
face  of  adverse  weather  conditions  during  two  recent  growing  seasons 
unparalleled  in  the  memory  of  cotton  producers  in  our  State. 

Now  for  the  change  we  would  like  to  see.  We  feel  the  transfer  of 
cotton  allotments  by  sale  and  lease  has  been  highly  successful  and 
should  be  continued.  It  has  been  so  popular  in  Arkansas  that  our 
council  has  recommended  a  similar  program  for  rice.  We  do,  however, 
feel  this  provision  could  be  strengthened  by  removing  all  limitations 
on  the  number  of  acres  that  could  be  leased  or  purchased.  Many  more 
acres  would  have  changed  hands  during  the  past  2^  years  had  it  not 
been  for  the  100-acre  restriction.  Many  hill  communities  have  lost 
income  due  to  the  limitation  and  many  acres  of  good  land  have  gone 
wanting  for  cotton  because  of  the  100-acre  rule.  Lifting  this  limitation 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  those  wanting  to  sell  and  those  wanting  to 
buy  and  to  the  economies  of  communities  of  both  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  strongly  favor  extension  of  this  legislation 
this  year,  so  that  growei’s  will  not  have  to  live  in  uncertainty  about  a 
cotton  program  as  they  have  in  the  past.  Cottongrowers,  like  other 
businessmen,  need  to  plan  their  operations  months  and  years  in 
advance.  This  will  not  be  possible  if  we  wait  until  1969  to  pass  a  new 
cotton  law.  We  believe  the  chances  of  obtaining  favorable  cotton 
legislation  are  better  now  than  they  will  be  in  1969.  The  attitude  of  the 
new  Congress  toward  agriculture  is  a  question  mark  and  its  early 
months  will  be  spent  in  getting  oi'ganized.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  desirable  cotton  legislation  can  be  passed  in  1969,  it  will  be  late  in  the 
year  and  farmers  will  be  faced  with  the  old  problem  of  making  their 
plans  in  a  hurry  once  again. 

If  it  is  not  the  will  of  this  Congress  to  extend  the  present  cotton 
program,  then  there  are  certain  basic  ideas  we  would  like  to  see 
incorporated  into  any  new  law.  These  ideas  are  as  follows: 

1.  V\  e  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  Nation  maintain 
a  minimum  national  allotment  of  16  million  acres.  Anything  less  would 
be  an  admission  that  we  are  not  in  the  cotton  business  to  stay  and 
it  woxdd  be  an  open  invitation  to  foreign  cotton  producers  to  take 
our  markets.  Our  customers  would  also  lose  faith  in  our  ability  and 
willingness  to  supply  their  basic  needs. 

2.  We  also  feel  strongly  that  the  American  cotton  industry  must 
maintain  a  high  level  of  exports  in  order  to  survive.  Since  the  National 
Cotton  Council  has  well  documented  the  necessity  of  cotton  exports 
in  the  Nation’s  welfare,  we  will  not  go  into  it  further. 
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We  do  recommend,  however,  that  the  U.S.  Government  refrain 
from  any  activity  which  will  tend  to  increase  cotton  production  abroad. 

3.  It  is  our  opinion  that  regardless  of  the  type  of  cotton  program 
in  effect,  a  loan  program  must  be  retained  in  order  to  promote  orderly 
marketing,  give  stability  to  the  price  structure,  and  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  unforeseen  conditions  which  would  adversely  affect  the 
market  price.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  CCC  loan  and  price 
support  payment  be  continued  at  a  level  which  may  be  essential  to 
provide  the  producer  with  a  fair  market  price  commensurate  with 
his  capital  and  labor  investment.  We  also  support  the  parity  concept 
as  the  basis  for  the  loan  and  price. 

4.  We  of  the  Agricultural  Council  would  be  opposed  to  any  farm 
program  which  provides  for  ceilings  or  limitations  on  the  price,  loan, 
price-support  payment,  diversion  payment,  or  any  other  income  which 
any  agricultural  producer  may  receive.  Such  discrimination  would  be 
unfair  and  inequitable  and  would  disrupt  and  defeat  the  purpose  of 
any  program  designed  to  improve  the  economic  position  of  agriculture. 

5.  Any  future  cotton  program  should  not  contain  any  requirement 
for  cross  compliance  between  crops  as  a  prerequisite  for  eligibility  to 
participate  fully  in  such  program.  Generally,  in  any  farm  program  we 
have  ever  had,  farmers  have  had  to  sacrifice  something  in  order  to 
be  able  to  participate.  Under  the  present  cotton  program,  for  instance, 
he  must  give  up  his  right  to  plant  his  full  allotment.  In  order  to  fully 
utilize  his  resources  so  as  to  stay  in  business,  the  farmer  should  be 
given  the  widest  possible  leeway  to  grow  crops  which  are  not  specifi¬ 
cally  controlled  on  his  farm. 

The  ability  of  the  American  cotton  farmer  to  remain  in  business 
will  ultimately  depend  on  his  ability  to  lower  production  costs.  The 
cost  of  labor  inputs  in  growing  cotton  has  been  lowered  dramatically 
in  recent  years.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  other  inputs  has  increased 
almost  an  equal  amount  so  that  the  farmer  has  made  little  or  no 
gain.  Most  knowledgeable  cotton  research  men  agree  there  is  still 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  lowering  production  costs.  Cotton  farmers 
themselves  have  taken  the  lead  in  providing  for  research  to  lower 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton  through  the  Cotton  Producers 
Institute,  a  program  strongly  supported  by  the  Agricultural  Council. 
This  money  will  be  forthcoming  with  each  cotton  harvest  season.  We, 
however,  need  help  immediately.  In  order  to  provide  this  help,  we 
strongly  recommend  appropriation  of  the  $10  million  for  cost-cutting 
research  which  has  already  been  provided  for  in  previous  legislation. 
Investment  of  these  funds  by  our  Government  could  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  form  of  lower  program  costs  in  the  years  to  come. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here  today 
on  behalf  of  Arkansas  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  feel  that  we  should  extend  this 
present  act?  Do  you  feel  that  way? 

Mr.  Howe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Even  though  we  do  not  put  in  any  of  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  Howe.  We  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  questions  of  Mr.  Howe,  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you. 

We  have  two  remaining  witnesses.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Mathias 
to  introduce  one  of  his  constituents. 
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Mr.  Mathias.  I  would  like  to  introduce  John  Arthur  Reynolds. 
He  is  with  the  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of  California. 
He  is  in  a  town  a  little  north  of  Tulare,  Calif.  I  might  add  that  he  is 
growing  cotton  and  is  wearing  a  beautiful  cotton  suit  today. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  John  Arthur  Reynolds. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ARTHUR  REYNOLDS,  FRESNO,  CALIF.,  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  WESTERN  COTTON  GROWERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  CALIFORINA 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  this  wrinkled  cotton  suit,  and  I  recommend  it 
to  all  who  have  to  travel  and  to  sleep  in  their  clothes. 

Thank  you  for  calling  this  to  everyone’s  attention. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  This  is  only  $75.  I  bought  this  in  Fresno,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  Tulare. 

My  name  is  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  I  live  in  Fresno,  Calif.  I  am 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association 
of  California. 

On  behalf  of  our  board  of  directors  and  of  our  association,  I  wish  to 
recommend  to  this  committee  that  the  general  principles  of  the  cotton 
portion  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  be  extended  this  year  to  cover 
crops  of  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972. 

We  supported  the  bill  which  this  committee  reported  out  and 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1965.  We 
recommend  that  the  cotton  portions  of  the  act  be  extended  with 
certain  modifications. 

We  feel  that  a  crash  research  program  is  needed  in  cotton  utiliza¬ 
tion  to  develop  even  better  cotton  products  and  to  further  improve 
the  performance  of  cotton  in  the  consumer  qualities  like  wrinkle- 
shed,  permanent  press,  and  soil  release  now  being  exploited  by  the 
high  price  manmade  fibers.  It  might  be  possible  to  direct  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  use  CCC  funds  to  do  this. 

In  order  to  keep  cotton  competitive  with  rayon  and  foreign  growths, 
we  feel  that  continuation  of  the  one  price  cotton  is  essential  and  that 
price  support  payments  be  continued  in  order  to  maintain  growers’ 
income  in  a  period  of  cost  price  squeeze.  We  suggest,  however,  that 
the  price  support  payments  be  based  on  the  difference  between  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  world  price  and  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
parity  on  the  domestic  allotment  production. 

We  further  suggest  that  in  order  to  secure  enough  cotton  for  our 
domestic  and  export  markets,  a  provision  which  was  included  in  the 
original  1965  House  bill  be  added  to  the  present  16  million  acre  allot¬ 
ment  and  the  65  percent  domestic  allotment  program.  This  would 
allow  a  grower  to  do  as  a  feed  grain  grower  can  now  do,  that  is, 
produce  as  he  wishes  for  the  market  without  restriction  and  without 
penalty  provided  he  gives  up  all  Government  loans  and  price  support 
payments. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reynolds,  for 
your  suggestions  and  for  your  brevity.  I  wonder  if  we  understand 
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correctly  that  you  would  favor  the  extension  of  this  act  of  1965,  even 
if  we  did  not  get  any  amendments? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  require  an  official 
action  of  our  board  of  directors,  but  I  would  recommend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Mathias? 

Mr.  Mathias.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  repeat,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

That  concludes  the  cotton  portion  of  the  hearing  this  morning. 

Before  many  of  our  cotton  visitors  leave  and  many  more  of  our 
representatives  from  the  cotton  areas  leave  the  hearing  room,  the  Chair 
would  like  to  suggest  that  he  has  an  appointment  with  some  of  those 
who  are  here  today  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon,  and  I  would  be  happy 
if  others  who  are  interested  in  cotton  and  the  members  who  are 
interested  in  cotton  would  attend,  because  I  think  we  might  be  able 
to  get  to  some  points  that  were  not  covered  this  morning,  and  if  any 
of  you  would  care  to  do  so,  I  would  suggest  that  we  meet  right  here  at 
2  o’clock  this  afternoon — any  of  our  visitors,  any  of  our  members  who 
care  to  do  so,  are  welcome  to  attend  and  to  further  discuss  this  cotton 
problem. 

We  now  have  before  us  Mr.  Reuben  L.  Johnson  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  who  has  presented  views  before  for  the  National 
Farmers  Union  to  this  committee.  Mr.  Johnson  wants  to  make  some 
supplemental  statements. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  we  are  not  going  to  open  the  door.  Mr. 
Lynn,  too,  has  been  before  us,  and  he  wants  to  be  heard  again.  We  will 
give  him  a  hearing  if  we  can,  but  we  are  not  going  to  promise  anybody 
two  or  three  hearings,  except  that  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Johnson  to  add  these  additional  comments  that  he  wanted  to  make, 
but  could  not  because  he  had  to  attend  his  national  convention. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  REUBEN  L.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
are  most  appreciative  of  your  permission  to  permit  us  back  before 
the  committee  for  a  few  additional  comments  in  addition  to  those 
that  have  already  been  made.  As  you  know,  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
a  convention — and  the  vice  chairman  of  our  executive  committee, 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  came  back  during  that  time  and  presented  a  short 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  permission  that  your 
prepared  statement  be  included  in  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  for 
you  to  add  anything  which  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  fine  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  the  Bargaining  Act  language 
has  been  inserted  in  the  record  at  any  point  in  these  hearings? 

The  Chairman.  The — what? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  language  of  the  Bargaining  Act  introduced  by 
Congressman  Olsen  of  Montana.  Has  it  been  inserted  in  the  record  at 
any  point  during  this  hearing? 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  should  not  be  inserted  in  the 
record;  we  are  not  going  to  insert  these  bills  which  are  available  to 
everybody;  we  are  not  going  to  reprint  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  did  not  realize  that  you  had  established  any 
position  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Our  only  purpose  is  that  we  have  no  intention  to 
have  the  Government  print  these  things  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Olsen  introduced  this  bill;  it  is  printed;  it  is  available  to  every¬ 
body.  We  see  no  reason  for  printing  it  again. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  material  on  the 
table  here  to  my  left.  I  have  a  flowsheet  which  was  prepared  which 
explains  in  rather  simple  fashion  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  II 
of  the  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  the  clerk  of  the  committee  would  make  this  material  available  to 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  what, 
actually,  the  bill  provides.  I  have  tried  to  simplify  the  explanation 
in  this  form,  and  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
find  it  helpful  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  include  your  entire  statement 
in  the  record,  as  we  have  already  ruled. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  move  now  past 
the  commodity  section  of  my  statement  to  page  8,  the  national  food 
bank.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  also  to  a  bill  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  seven  farm  organizations.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  that 
it  be  put  into  the  record,  but  1  will  file  several  copies  of  that  com¬ 
promise  bill  with  the  clerk  for  whatever  use  you  and  the  committee 
members  may  want  to  make  of  it. 

If  my  statement  is  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  are  making 
note  of  the  other  material  that  I  have  and  which  I  will  file  with  the 
clerk,  section  by  section,  an  analysis  of  the  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Act,  and  which  will  be  made  available  to  the  committee,  I  will  just 
say,  again,  that  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  back  and 
complete  the  testimony  which,  actually,  represents  the  policies  that 
were  formulated  during  our  convention  which  were  not  available 
at  the  time  of  your  earlier  hearings. 

(The  statement  referred  to  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  reads  in  full 
as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  Director  of  Legislative  Services, 

National  Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  Farmers  Union  completed  one 
of  its  most  successful  conventions  last  month.  These  hearings  could  not  have 
been  dated  better  from  our  point  of  view  because  the  recommendations  we  shall 
make  all  have  the  recent  endorsement  of  delegates  in  attendance  at  our  convention. 

Extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  President  Johnson 
to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  will 
make  recommendations  today  for  improvements  in  the  commodity  and  other 
programs  it  establishes.  In.  the  use  of  the  term  “permanent”  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  favor  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  without  periodic  review 
of  the  Congress  with  needed  improvements  being  made. 

Extension  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  agriculture.  Conversely,  failure  to  extend  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and 
dairy  programs  the  Act  provides  would  result  in  a  loss  in  net  farm  income  of  up  to 
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$5  billion— reversing  the  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade  when 
net  farm  income  fluctuated  around  $11  billion. 

With  the  recommendations  we  will  make  to  the  Committee,  we  believe  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  better  serve  farm  families  and  will  be  a  step  toward 
correcting  the  inequities  between  agriculture  and  other  sectors  of  our  economy 
cited  by  President  Johnson  in  his  Farm  Message. 

Enact  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act 

Before  the  Congress  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  farm  legislation  to  be 
introduced  in  Congress  since  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1938.  I  have  reference  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  (S.  2973)  introduced  by  a  Member  of  this 
Committee,  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale.  The  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  Senators: 
Quentin  Burdick,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Gale  W.  McGee,  George  S.  McGovern, 
Mike  Mansfield,  Lee  Metcalf,  Gaylord  Nelson,  William  Proxmire,  Milton  Young 
(No.  Dak.),  Philip  A.  Hart,  Frank  E.  Moss,  Fred  Harris,  Wayne  Morse,  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (N.Y.),  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  and  Edward  V.  Long. 

It  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Arnold  Olsen  of  Montana. 

This  bill  opens  the  way  for  farmers  to  win  strong  bargaining  power  in  the  market 
place  as  an  addition  and  supplement  to  existing  farm  programs.  Existing  farm 
programs  provide  a  foundation  for  farmer  bargaining  action  which  the  Mondale 
bill  makes  possible. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear,  however,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  the  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  as  a  replacement  or  substitute  for  the  commodity 
programs  authorized  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  Rather,  we  look  upon  it  as 
providing  a  supplementary  procedure  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  additional 
bargaining  power  extended  workers  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  to  supple¬ 
ment  other  labor  legislation.  We  call  attention  briefly  to  essential  features  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  would  let  producers  decide  when  prices  are  too  low  and  when  bargaining 
action  is  needed; 

(2)  It  would  let  producers  decide  through  commoditywide  referendum  whether 
they  want  a  bargaining  committee  for  a  particular  commodity; 

(3)  It  would  let  producers  decide  in  a  referendum  who  will  represent  them  on 
bargaining  committees;  and 

(4)  It  would  provide  expanded  authority  for  producers  to  strengthen  prices 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act  of  1937. 

Recognition  is  also  given  in  the  bill  to  the  need  for  supply-control  as  essential 
element  in  farmer  bargaining. 

There  can  be  no  effective  bargaining  for  farm  prices  without  consistent  and  bind¬ 
ing  supply  control.  There  is  no  point  in  negotiating  price  if  you  can’t  make  it  stick. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  farm  families  want  more  bargaining  power. 
There  is  no  question  that  farm  families  do  not  today  have  the  power  to  bargain 
effectively  for  fair  and  reasonable  returns  for  their  production. 

We  should  like  to  urge  Members  of  the  Committee  to  carefully  consider  in  more 
detail  than  I  have  provided  the  provisions  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Act.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  approve  the  bill.  We  see  considerable  merit  in  its 
inclusion  in  whatever  package  of  farm  commodity  and  other  legislation  may  be 
approved  by  the  Committee  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  summarized  in  this  statement  Farmers  Union’s  program 
recommendations  as  approved  by  delegates  to  our  recent  convention.  At  this  time 
I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  as  follows: 

DAIRY 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  recommended  by 
Farmers  Union  (1)  to  set  the  support  price  of  manufacturing  milk  at  the  maximum 
support  level — 90%  of  parity — or  at  about  $4.28  a  hundredweight,  and  (2)  to 
continue  the  20  cent  a  hundredweight  increase  in  Class  I  milk  prices  granted  last 
year  to  federal  order  areas. 

We  submit  further  recommendations  as  follows: 

1.  Congressional  action  to  support  dairy  prices  at  100%  of  parity  using  direct 
payments  to  producers  in  conjunction  with  supply  management,  a  family  farm 
cutoff  and  the  present  support  program  to  accomplish  this  end. 

2.  Passage  of  the  Dairy  Import  Act  by  Congress  to  give  legislative  sanction 
to  the  limits  on  dairy  imports  that  have  been  set  administratively  through  the 
action  of  President  Johnson. 
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3.  Legislation  to  require  manufacturers  of  filled  milk  to  pay  Class  I  prices  for 
the  skim  milk  and  reconstituted  nonfat  powder  used  in  their  products  and  to 
require  distributors  of  imitation  milk  to  label  all  ingredients  on  the  containers. 

4.  Extension  of  provisions  of  the  Act  to  permit  fluid  milk  sheds  to  set  up 
Class  I  Base  plans  and  to  authorize  establishment  of  a  federal  marketing  order 
for  manufacturing  milk. 

WHEAT 

1.  We  urge  that  the  provisions  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  for  a  special  export  certificate  or  payment  at  not  less  than 
650  per  bushel.  We  further  recommend  that  Food  for  Freedom  shipments  of 
wheat  be  certificated  as  export  wheat. 

2.  We  call  for  a  strategic  reserve  of  wheat,  one-half  of  which  would  be  controlled 
by  farmers  under  contract  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

3.  We  strongly  urge  that  existing  wheat  loan  reseal  policies  be  continued. 

4.  We  urge  that  one-half  of  the  wheat  certificate  payment  be  made  at  time 
of  sign-up. 

5.  We  propose  an  equalization  of  wheat  price  support  loans  through  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  value  of  wheat  certificates  to  assure  every  producer  100  percent  of 
parity  price  on  the  domestic  portion  of  production  as  directed  and  authorized 
by  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act. 

6.  We  urge  export  wheat  payments  to  be  set  at  levels  that  will  increase  wheat 
exports. 

FEED  GRAINS 

1.  Present  provisions  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  which  authorize 
the  feed  grain  program  should  be  amended  to  increase  the  level  of  return  to 
full  parity  price  through  an  increase  in  diverted  acreage  or  direct  payments. 

2.  We  support  the  establishment  of  a  strategic  reserve  of  feed  grains. 

3.  Reseal  privileges  as  established  in  response  to  the  1967  Target  Program 
should  be  extended  to  producers  as  an  integral  part  of  the  reserve  called  for  above. 

COTTON  AND  RICE 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Congress  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  o 
1965  to  increase  support  price  and  payments  to  cotton  producers  to  100  percent 
of  parity  on  production  for  domestic  use. 

2.  We  recommend  that  cotton  be  added  to  the  strategic  reserve  proposal  that 
is  now  before  the  Congress. 

3.  When  supply-demand  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  cotton  acreage  ex¬ 
pansion  we  recommend  that  the  domestic  allotment  be  adjusted  upward. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  projected  yield  formula  be  amended  to  provide  for 
a  more  equitable  distribution  formula  as  it  relates  to  weather  and  trend. 

5.  We  favor  increase  in  the  price  support  for  rice  to  100  percent  of  parity.  We 
recommend  that  the  export  market  be  preserved  through  necessarv  export 
payments. 

LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 

^  e  favor  extension  of  the  Wool  Act  in  the  new  farm  program  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  Act  be  set  up  with  wool  incentive  payments  being  increased  to 
provide  payments  of  100%  parity  to  the  producer. 

2.  We  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  feeder-livestock  committees 
which  are  representative  of  family-farm  producers. 

We  urge  passage  of  S.  2879  introduced  by  the  Chairman  which  would  require 
bonding  of  packers,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  prevent  ir¬ 
reparable  damage,  provide  severe  penalties  for  those  refusing  to  compensate 
producers,  and  clarify  the  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  Packers  and  Stockvards 
authority  relating  to  food  chains. 

4.  We  urge  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  limit  the  number  of  head 
ot  livestock  which  can  be  slaughtered  each  week  at  each  packing  plant  which 
were  fed  by  the  packer,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  subject  to  his  control  bvcontract 
or  otherwise. 

SOYBEANS  AND  FLAX 

.  !•  We  urge  a  support  price  for  soybeans  of  $2.75  per  bushel;  a  support  price 
for  flaxseed  of  $3.50  per  bushel  and  for  each  commodity  a  direct  payment  of  50 
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cents  per  bushel  to  farmers  who  participate  in  Federal  farm  programs  where 
applicable  to  other  commodities  they  produce. 

2.  We  oppose  planting  soybeans  on  “diverted”  acres. 

3.  We  urge  that  levels  of  reserve  stocks  in  any  emergency  reserve  program 
fully  reflect  supplies  in  excess  of  requirements. 

POULTRY,  EGGS  AND  TURKEYS 

1.  We  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  2972  introduced  by  Senator  Herman  Talmadge 
and  H.R.  15537  introduced  by  Congressman  Frank  Stubblefield  which  would 
enable  egg  producers  to  establish  a  marketing  order  with  producer-elected  market¬ 
ing  boards. 

2.  We  urge  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  curtail  and  prevent  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  and  poultry  by  large  feed  companies,  processors  and  food  chains. 

3.  We  urge  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  to  include  eggs. 

4.  We  urge  that  provision  be  made  to  allow  small  producers  to  have  poultry 
inspection  services  on  a  part-time  or  seasonal  basis  and  that  the  poultry  inspection 
program  be  paid  for  by  the  government. 

PEANUTS 

1.  We  favor  an  increase  in  the  support  price  of  peanuts  to  100  percent  of  parity. 

2.  Government  policy  should  not  encourage  peanut  production  solely  for  oil 
unless  this  production  is  subsidized  to  return  the  producer  full  parity  price. 

3.  We  recommend  that  peanuts  be  included  in  the  strategic  reserve  proposal 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BANK 

President  Johnson  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  security  commodity  reserve 
“to  protect  against  unforeseen  emergency  or  variations  between  production 
estimates  and  actual  need.”  He  referred  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
and  the  Food  for  Freedom  program  as  providing  a  “solid  basis  for  this  national 
strategy.” 

It  is  certainly  true  that  projected  needs  in  terms  of  acres  and  bushels  established 
under  the  1965  Act  are  based  on  anticipated  domestic  consumption  and  foreign 
demand  including  Food  for  Freedom  shipments.  It  would  seem  logical  that  a 
better  balance  could  be  maintained  on  a  continuing  basis  between  production 
and  demand  if  a  reserve  of  such  commodities  as  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
cotton  and  peanuts  were  to  be  maintained. 

I  would  like  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  draft 
of  a  bill  agreed  upon  by  seven  general  and  commodity  farm  organizations.  This 
bill  combines  the  best  features  of  the  bills  introduced  by  Senators  McGovern  and 
Young  (N.D.)  (S.  2617)  and  by  Senator  Montoney  and  Congressman  Purcell 
(S.  2743)  (HR  14329).  I  also  have  available  and  will  leave  with  the  Clerk  a  table 
prepared  by  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  Director  of  Legislative  Services,  which  compares 
provisions  of  the  Me  Govern- Young  and  Monroney-Purchell  bills  with  the  com¬ 
promise  bill  backed  by  seven  organizations. 

Family  Farm  Protection  and  Promotion 
Preserve  the  Family  Farm 

We  consider  the  family-type  farm  to  be  the  keystone  in  our  highly  successful 
agricultural  system.  We  believe  further  that  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  Nation 
is  inherent  in  the  preservation  of  a  family  farm  pattern  of  agriculture. 

When  the  management  of  a  farm  is  taken  away  from  those  who  supply  the 
management,  labor  and  capital,  there  is  loss  of  initiative,  skill  and  prodent  judg¬ 
ment  which  has  made  possible  the  efficiency  of  our  family-farm  agriculture  and 
our  ability  to  produce  an  abundance. 

A  “family  farm”  is  an  agricultural  production  unit,  economically  adequate  to 
produce  modern  United  States  standards  of  living,  using  land  and  other  capital 
investment,  operated  by  one  or  more  farm  operator  families,  who  provide  the 
management,  take  the  economic  risk  and  do  most  of  the  work  (peak  seasons  ex¬ 
cepted)  required  to  operate  the  unit. 
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Numerous  studies  have  shown  the  family-operated  farm  to  be  more  efficient 
than  large  industrial  agricultural  units.  Family  farms  are  at  an  economic  dis¬ 
advantage  because  of  inadequate  productive  resources  and  bargaining  power. 

The  continuous  attacks  being  made  on  Federal  farm  programs  often  center 
on  the  fact  that  giant  farms  are  receiving  millions  of  dollars  in  farm  program 
benefits  and  that  present  farm  programs  too  often  have  favored  the  big  (larger- 
than-family)  farms.  A  report  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
mid-1967  lends  credence  to  that  charge. 

Of  the  three  billion  plus  dollars  paid  out  in  Federal  Farm  Program  benefits 
in  1966,  over  one  billion  went  to  farms  receiving  $5,000  or  more.  Nine  farms  col¬ 
lected  over  one  million  dollars  each,  with  two  of  these  super-farms  collecting 
over  two  million  each.  Included  are  acreage  diversion  payments,  price  support 
payments,  wheat  certificates,  wool  and  sguar  payments  as  well  as  A.C.P.  and 
cropland  diversion  payment.  Not  included  are  price  support  loans  or  purchases. 

We  know  the  arguments  against  such  proposals  in  the'main  are  that  this  would 
discourage  program  compliance  by  larger-than-family  farm  producers,  who 
would  stay  out  of  the  program,  overplant,  and  thereby  cripple  the  program. 

We  believe  this  objection  can  be  met  by  a  well-deivsed  program,  particularly 
in  those  commodities  where  the  present  program  includes  certificate  and  price 
support  payments. 

Using  wheat  for  an  example,  with  the  combined  certificate  and  payment  on 
domestic  production  equaling  $1.36  per  bushel,  the  blend  price  to  the  producer 
who  complies  amounts  to  54-cents  per  bushel  on  all  his  production. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  in  this  day  of  high-cost  operation  that  a  commercial 
wheat  farmer  of  any  consequence  would  plant  acreage  to  wheat  anticipating  a 
price  of  54-cents  per  bushel  below  the  price  that  his  neighbor  would  receive. 

The  upshot  of  this  program  would  not  be  all-out  production  by  big  farm  units, 
but  rather  encouragement  of  a  family-type  pattern  of  agriculture.  This  would 
not  only  provide  more  opportunities  for  entry  into  farming,  it  would  provide 
greater  economic  stimulus  to  farm  families  and  their  communities  that  is  desper¬ 
ately  needed  in  rural  America  today.  Channeling  program  benefits  to  family-type 
farmers  would  quiet  the  voice  of  the  critics. 

Sale  and  Lease  Authority 

Consistent  with  promotion  and  protection  of  the  family- type  agriculture,  we 
oppose  the  sale  and  lease  of  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments.  If  this 
practice  becomes  widespread  it  will  result  in  loss  of  many  additional  farm  fam¬ 
ilies  and  further  economic  deterioration  of  rural  business  opportunities  driving 
more  people  into  already  over-crowded  cities. 

Delegates  to  our  recent  convention  called  for  an  end  to  “the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  win  Congressional  approval  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  weaken  the  traditional  role  of  ASCS  Committees  in  administering  such 
transfer.” 

Transfer  of  Quotas  or  Allotments 

Adjustments  of  quotas  or  allotments  should  be  consistent  with  the  objective 
of  strengthening  the  family  farm  structure  of  agriculture.  In  such  adjustments, 
priority  should  be  given  to  families  entering  farming  and  so-called  hardship 
cases  where  additional  quotas  or  allotments  are  needed  to  make  a  fully  sufficient 
family-farm  unit.  Protection  should  be  afforded  individual  farm  units  from  en¬ 
croachment  by  large  factory-in-the-field  operations.  Adjustments  of  quotas  and 
allotments  should  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  they  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of  vertically  integrated  production,  processing 
and  marketing  units. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION - PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVELS 

The  adjusted  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  80  (March  15,  1968). 

Farmers  Union’s  goal  is  100  percent  of  parity  price  for  all  commodities.  We 
believe  that  the  Members  of  this  Committee  will  agree  that  farmers  are  entitled 
to  returns  at  the  full  parity  price  level.  Delegates  to  our  recent  convention  adopted 
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a  policy  statement  which  states:  “Price  parity  is  an  essential  first  step  toward 
income  parity 

Present  support  levels  for  selected  commodities  are  as  follows:  Wheat  (blend 
price)  73  percent ;  corn  S3.9  percent ;  grain  sorghum  82.6  percent ;  barley  67.7  Per¬ 
cent ;  oats  71.6  percent ;  rye  73.4  percent ;  rice  67.8  percent ;  soybeans  74-9  percent ; 
flaxseed  73  percent ;  cottonseed  70.4  percent ;  cotton  74-2  percent ;  peanuts  74-7  per¬ 
cent;  dry  beans  62.5  percent ;  manufacturing  milk  90  percent;  butterfat  77.6  percent; 
tobacco  (11-14  type)  72.0  percent  and  wool  76.7  percent. 

Table  I  which  includes  these  percentages  is  attached. 

Congress  has  authorized  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  commodi¬ 
ties  listed  above. 

We  urge  Members  of  the  Committee  to  carefully  review  the  steps  that  are 
required  to  increase  prices  to  the  level  of  parity.  At  a  very  minimum,  prices  should 
be  supported  at  the  maximum  levels  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  call  attention  to  Table  II  which  is  also  attached. 

ECONOMIC  SITUATION - FARMERS  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  GROUPS 

Since  1947  net  farm  income,  including  inventory  change  is  down  from  $15.5  to 
$14-9  billion,  a  decrease  of  3.9  percent. 

During  this  same  period  the  Gross  National  Product  has  increased  by  238.1  per¬ 
cent.  The  most  shocking  fact  is  that  while  net  farm  income  has  dropped  since  1947 
non-farm  groups  have  shared  substantially  in  the  increase  in  the  Nation’s  income 
growth  over  this  period. 

Interest  received  by  creditors  is  up  467  percent. 

Dividends  received  by  stockholders  is  up  250.8  percent. 

Business  and  professional  income  is  up  119  percent. 

Rental  income  of  landlords  is  up  209.2  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  disparity  between  the  above  groups  and  manu¬ 
facturing  workers.  Their  increase  was  91.8  percent  (1947-1967). 

Again  let  me  point  out  that/araiers  lost  income  over  the  20-year  period  while  others 
have  increased  their  income. 

We  simply  do  not  know  any  better  comparison  to  make  to  justify  our  asking  for 
improvements  in  the  price  and  income  levels  of  farm  programs. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  your  attention  to  Table  III. 

HOW  MUCH  WOULD  IT  COST  IF  ALL  PRICE  SUPPORTS  WERE  INCREASED  TO  THE 

MAXIMUM? 

We  prepared  a  table  last  year  which  indicates  that  gross  farm  income  could  be 
increased  by  about  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  if  all  price  support  levels  were 
raised  to  the  maximum  allowable  under  existing  law.  We  calculate  roughly  that 
approximately  three  billion  dollars  of  this  amount  would  be  retained  by  farmers 
as  net  income. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  numerous  studies  show  that  a  cut  of  one  dollar 
in  the  appropriations  for  farm  programs  would  result  in  a  two  dollar  loss  in  net 
farm  income,  Conversely,  an  increase  of  one  dollar  in  the  appropriations  for  farm 
programs  should  result  in  a  two-dollar  increase  in  net  farm  income. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  figures  is  that  the  Congress  could  provide 
farmers  with  three  billion  dollars  more  net  income  by  adding  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  the  Federal  Farm  Program  Budget. 

We  think  that  would  be  a  sound  investment  for  our  Nation  to  make. 

Farmers  are  faced  with  rising  production  costs.  Because  of  this,  it  is  ridiculous 
for  the  Budget  Bureau  to  go  on  year-after-year  attempting  to  hold  the  budget 
for  farm  programs  at  a  constant  level. 

Everybody  else  in  the  economy  adjusts  prices  to  costs  so  that  profit  can  be 
maintained.  Farmers  are  not  in  the  position  to  establish  prices  on  their  production. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  needed  increase  in  income,  there  must  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  the  budget  for  commodity  programs. 
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TABLE  I— SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  FARM  COMMODITIES  (COMPARISONS  WITH  1960  SUPPORT) 


100- percent 
parity  price 
February  1968 

1968  support 

1968  percent 
of  parity 

1960  support 

1960  percent 
of  parity 

Wheat  (bushel) _ _ 

$2.  59 

(■) 

3  $1.25 

100.0 
48.3  . 

2  $1.78 

75.0 

Corn  (bushel).. . . . 

1.61 

*  1.35 

83.9 

1.06 

65.0 

Sorghum  (hundredweight)4 . 

2.59 

‘2.  14 

82.6 

1.52 

61.1 

Barley  (bushel)4 . . . . 

1.33 

.90 

67.7 

.77 

61.0 

Oats  (bushel)6 . 

.88 

.63 

71.6 

.50 

60.0 

Rye  (bushel)4.  _  . . . . 

1.39 

1.02 

73.4 

.90 

60.0 

Rice  (hundredweight) . . 

6. 79 

4.60 

67.8 

4.  42 

75.0 

Soybeans  (bushel) . . . . 

3.34 

2.  50 

74.9 

1.85 

64.0 

Flaxseed  (bushel) _ 

3. 97 

2.90 

73.0 

2.38 

62.0 

Cottonseed  (ton) . 

68.20 

48.  00 

70.4 

38.  00 

57.0 

Cotton  (pound) 7 . .  . . 

.438 

4 . 325 

74.2 

.324 

75.0 

Peanuts  (ton) _ _ 

304.  00 

227.  00 

74.7 

201.24 

78.6 

Dry  beans  (hundredweight) . 

10.  20 

6.  37 

62.5 

5.35 

60.5 

Milk,  manufactured  (hundredweight) _ 

4.  76 

4.  28 

90.0 

«3.  22 

80.0 

Butterfat  (pound) . . 

.856 

.66 

77.6 

‘.596 

80.0 

Tobacco  (11-14)  (pound)-. . . 

.856 

.616 

72.0 

.555 

90.0 

Wool  (pound). . . . 

.873 

.67 

76.7 

.62 

86.0 

1  Parity  price:  Support  for  domestic  food  use— $1.25  loan  rate  plus  75  cents  certificate  and  direct  payment  on  520,000,000 
bushels  to  parity  price. 

2  All  wheat. 

2  Support  for  export  use— $1.25  loan  rate. 

4  Includes  price  support  payment  on  one-half  of  base  acreage  as  follows:  Corn,  30  cents;  sorghum,  53  cents;  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  loan  rates  are  $1.05  and  $1.61,  respectively.  20-percent  reduction  (minimum)  from  feed  grains  base 
required  to  qualify  for  payment.  (Barley  has  been  dropped  from  the  program.) 

4  No.  2  or  better. 

«  No.  3. 

7  Middling  1-inch  upland. 

4  Includes  price  support  payment  of  12.24  cents  per  pound — to  qualifying  producers.  (Except  10-acre  or  under  pro¬ 
ducers — or  projected  production  from  allotment  of  3,600  pounds  or  under — get  higher  price  without  reduction  )  Program 
provides:  (1)  basic  price  support  loan  on  actual  production  of  acres  planted  for  harvest  if  effective  farm  allotment  (EFA) 
is  underplanted  by  at  least  12p£  percent;  (2)  additional  price  support  (payments)  on  projected  yield  of  acres  planted  within 
domestic  farm  allotment  (DFA);  and  (3)  diversion  payments  on  acreage  diverted  (not  less  than  12V4  percent  or  more 
than  35  percent). 

Pr'ce  ^or  Per'ot*  Sept.  17,  1960-Mar.  9,  1961.  Support  prior  to  this  was  $3.06  hundredweight  for  milk,  and 
$0,566  a  pound  for  butterfat. 


TABLE  II— COMPARISON  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZED  LEVELS  OF  PRICE  SUPPORTS  WITH  CURRENT  LEVEL 

OF  USDA  PRICE  SUPPORT 


Supported  commodities 

Unit 

Congres¬ 
sional 
directed 
range  of 
support 
(percent) 

Current  level  of 
USDA  support 

Amount 

Percent 

Wheat 

l  Bushel  (domestic) . 

.  100 

$2.59 

100.0 

Corn-  . . 

. \Bushel  (export) . 

.  0-100 

1.25 

1.35 

2.14 

.90 

63 

48.3 
2  83.9 
2  82.6 
67.7 
71  6 

l  pR  qn 

Sorghum . 

l  fiS  qn 

Barley . 

Oats . 

Rice _ 

Soybeans . 

Flaxseed . 

.  65-90 

4. 60 

2.  50 

2  90 

67!  8 
74.9 
73  O 

Cottonseed . 

Cotton . 

fiP  qn 

48.'  00 
.325 
227.  00 

6.  37 
4.28 
.616  . 

70!  4 
74.2 
74.7 
62.5 
90.0 

Peanuts . 

Dry  beans _ 

n  qn 

Milk  (manufacturing),. 

Tobacco  (11-14) 

Wool . 

-  O) 

>  If  acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect. 

^ arl^n^^r^h n^Sin^oPOrt 1967«Snr^  of  base.  acreaSe  as  follows:  corn,  30  cents;  sorghum,  53  cents;  corn 
rrmifr^rl^A^nonrl1,  l°an  rates  a/e/S*'^  a?d  respectively.  20  percent  reduction  (maximum)  from  feed  grains  base 
required  to  qualify  for  payment.  (Barley  has  been  dropped  from  the  program ) 

,  panty  pnSe  ,or  eaph  Is  is  ,airand  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  corn  is  supported. 

veer,  nr»J!i^TJlLn^CCornaneCe  Wlth  c.ha"ges  be'ween  tbe  1959  ParitV  index  and  the  average  parity  index  for  the  3 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  support  is  being  determined. 

4  Adjusted  annually  by  multiplying  62  cents  by  the  average  parity  index  for  3  calendar  years,  1958,  1959,  and  1960. 
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TABLE  III — "GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  HAS  INCREASED  238.1  PERCENT  SINCE  1947  WITH  NON-FARM  GROUPS 
SHARING  SUBSTANTIALLY  IN  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  NATION'S  GROWTH.  BUT  FARMERS’  NET  INCOME  HAS 
DECREASED  BY  3.9  PERCENT  SINCE  1947." 


FARM  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  GROUPS 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Farmers’  total  net  income  * . 

Farmers'  total  gross  income . 

Farmers’  production  expenses. . 

Interest  received  by  creditors . . 

Dividents  received  by  corporation  stockholders - 

Business  and  professional  income . . . 

Rental  income  of  landlords . ... 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  all  manufacturing 

workers - - - - - - 

Gross  national  product . . . - . 


Percent 


1947 

1961 

1965 

1966 

1967 

charge 

1947-67 

15.5 

12.9 

14.9 

16.2 

14.9 

-3.9 

34.0 

39.6 

44.8 

49.7 

48.9 

+30.5 

16.8 

27.0 

30.9 

33.2 

34.4 

+105.0 

8.2 

25.0 

38.4 

42.4 

46.5 

+467.  0 

6.5 

13.8 

19.8 

21.5 

22.8 

+250.  8 

19.9 

35.6 

41.9 

43.2 

43.6 

+119.1 

6.5 

16.0 

19.0 

19.4 

20.1 

+209.  2 

59. 92 

92.  34 

107.  53 

111.92 

114. 90 

+91.8 

232.2 

520.1 

683.9 

743.3 

785.1 

+238. 1 

Unemployment  (February  1968):1  2 

Millions . 

Percent  of  labor  force . 


1  Including  net  inventory  change. 

2  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  (February  1968) 

Source:  Economic  Indicators,  published  by  President  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  March  1968. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson.  I  think 
the  committee  understands  why  it  was  impossible  for  you  at  the  time 
of  our  first  hearing  to  give  us  the  details  which  were  being  worked  out 
at  that  very  moment  at  the  convention. 

We  appreciate  your  additional  comments. 

If  there  are  no  questions  of  Mr.  Johnson,  we  are  very  much  obliged 

to  you.  . 

(The  following  letters  and  statements  were  also  submitted  to  the 

committee:) 

Statement  of  L.  D.  (Don)  Anderson,  President,  Plains  Cotton  Growers, 

Inc. 

Thank  you  Joe  for  your  introduction  and  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  with  you  today. 

I  will  just  state  briefly  that  Plains  Cotton  Growers  is  happy  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  statement  just  presented  by  Mr.  Pate  on  behalf  of  the 
Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations,  and  that  PCG  fully  and 
enthusiastically  endorses  its  content.  . 

PCG  represents  almost  25,000  cotton  producers,  ginners  and  other  allied  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  23  High  Plains  counties  that  produce  almost  half  the  cotton  produced 
in  Texas. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  legislative  positions  by  TACPO  the  PCG  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  with  two  elected  representatives  from  each  of  the  23  counties,  developed  its 
own  legislative  policies. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  just  howT  closely  PCG’s  policy  parallels  the 
one  you  have  just  heard  from  TACPO,  I  would  like  to  outline  that  policy  for  you 
as  briefly  as  possible.  Here  are  the  points  selected  as  the  most  important  factors  to 
be  considered  as  we  move  toward  a  cotton  program  to  succeed  the  current  law. 

1.  Protection  of  producer  net  income. 

2.  Protection  against  imposition  of  individual  program  benefit  limitations. 

3.  A  more  equitable  procedure  for  the  determination  of  projected  yields. 

4.  A  modification  of  the  small  farm  provisions. 

5.  Liberalization  of  sale  and  lease  provisions. 

6.  A  “Total  Market”  concept  as  opposed  to  the  “Domestic  Market  concept 
now  in  effect. 
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7.  A  continuation  of  the  present  16  million  acre  legal  minimum  allotment  and 
strong,  realistic  efforts  toward  domestic  and  export  consumption  that  will  allow 
production  from  16  million  acres  or  more. 

8.  Adequate  flexibility  to  permit  production  volume  adjustments — up  or  down — 
to  keep  production  in  line  with  total  market  needs. 

9.  The  introduction  and  passage,  if  possible  of  legislation  during  1968. 

You  will  readily  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  points  coincide  almost  exactly 
with  the  points  made  and  explained  by  Mr.  Pate,  so  I  will  not  take  up  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  time  with  repeating  the  reasoning  behind  them. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  Texas  position  has  been  made  clear,  and  I  will 
say  again  that  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  that  position  and  we 
respectfully  request  it  be  given  your  thoughtful  consideration. 


Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co., 
Houston,  Tex.,  May  1,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Poage:  We  respectfully  request  that  the  attached  statement  be 
entered  in  the  record  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  with  its  64-year  history  in  agriculture  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  cotton  business,  has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  effects  of 
farm  legislation  over  the  years.  We  would  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  attached  recommendations  for  modification  of  the  current  farm  program  as 
it  affects  cotton. 

Respectfully  yours, 


S.  M.  McAshan,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


Recommendations  for  Modifications  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965  From  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 


PART  I - INTRODUCTORY  COMMENTS 

In  view  of  the  consideration  being  given  to  extension  of  current  farm  programs 
at  this  time,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  also  be  given  to  needed  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  legislation  as  it  relates  to  cotton. 

Under  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  four 
year  duration,  the  objectives  for  the  cotton  program  were  to  (1)  reduce  surplus 
stocks,  (2)  make  cotton  more  competitive  with  man-made  fibers  and  foreign- 
produced  cotton,  (3)  maintain  cotton  farm  income,  and  (4)  reduce  Government 
expenditures. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  due  to  various  factors  the  anticipated  reduction  in 
surplus  stocks  over  four  years  was  accomplished  in  less  than  two,  and  the  problem 
of  a  surplus  has  now  been  converted  to  a  problem  of  a  shortage.  In  addition  to 
causing  loss  of  markets  due  to  lack  of  needed  qualities,  the  shortage  has  resulted 
in  higher  prices  tending  to  further  defeat  the  objective  of  making  U.S.  cotton 
more  competitive. 

Obviously,  a  program  designed  for  purposes  which  have  changed  in  either 
nature  or  relative  importance  should  be  modified  rather  than  merely  extended. 
There  is  a  manifest  need  to  shift  the  program  emphasis  to  regaining  lost  markets 
and  retaining  those  we  still  have — changes  that  will  increase  the  supply,  especially 
the  supply  of  qualities  in  market  demand,  and  changes  that  will  lower  the  unit 
price  while  giving  assurance  that  the  grower’s  income  will  be  maintained  or 
improved.  Further,  there  is  a  need  to  incorporate  some  provisions  into  law  rather 
than  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  future 
composition  and  attitude  is  undeterminable  at  this  time. 

Attached  as  Part  II  is  a  list  of  changes  recommended  to  meet  these  objectives. 
^“  d  contains  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  reasons  these  changes  are 
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PART  II - RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  IN  CURRENT  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  COTTON  AS 

SET  FORTH  IN  THE  “FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965” 

1.  Eliminate  the  provision  for  a  mandatory  diversion  of  acreage  from  cotton 
production  and  increase  the  present  provision  for  a  voluntary  diversion  to  a 
maximum  of  35%  of  the  farm  allotment. 

2.  Change  the  basis  for  determining  the  annual  cotton  loan  rate  to  80%  of  the 
average  market  price  received  by  the  producer  for  the  three  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  years. 

3.  Provide  that  the  price  support  payment,  which  is  made  only  on  the  acreage 
planted  up  to  65%  ot  the  farm  allotment,  be  fixed  at  an  amount  sufficient  to 
make  the  total  of  the  available  loan  and  the  price  support  payment  equivalent  to- 
70%  of  parity. 

4.  In  establishing  loan  differentials  (as  well  as  in  making  sales  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks),  use  current  market  price  differences  on  quality  and 
micronaire — the  most  current  practical. 

5.  Remove  acreage  limitations  on  transfers  ot  allotments  and  permit  the  transfer 
or  sale  of  allotments  across  state  lines. 

6.  Provide,  by  legislation,  for  “skip  row”  planting  as  provided  during  the 
current  year  by  USD  A  regulations;  and  make  no  amendments  in  definitions  of 
effective  allotment  or  domestic  allotment. 

7.  Under  the  Export  Market  Acreage  Provision,  which  should  be  continued 
otherwise  unchanged,  permit  exportation  of  an  equivalent  poundage  of  cotton, 
not  limited  to  the  identical  cotton  grown  on  the  Export  acreage. 

8.  Include  in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  legislation  a  statement  recognizing 
that  any  limitation  on  amount  of  payment  or  other  provision  based  on  size  would 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  because  it  would  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  all  producers  by  forcing  large  growers  out  of  the  program  and  into  a 
full-allotment  production ;  would  penalize  efficient  production  and  would  be  grossly 
unfair  and  discriminatory. 

PART  III— REASONS  FOR  RECOMMENDED  CHANGES 

1.  Relative  to  Change  No.  1  for  elimination  of  mandatory  diversion  payments— 

Continuation  of  a  mandatory  diversion  requirement  would  be  illogical 
when  the  major  original  problem  of  a  vast  surplus  of  cotton  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the  current  problem  is  lack  of  sufficient  volume  to  satisfy  markets, 
especially  in  certain  qualities. 

If  a  mandatory  diversion  were  not  required,  a  diversion  payment  could 
not  be  made  for  a  farm  where  no  cotton  is  planted.  The  allotment  would 
have  to  be  released  to  someone  else  to  protect  the  history  and  allotment  base. 
Certainly  the  Program  is  intended  to  assist  cotton  farmers — not  to  assist 
those  who  do  not  plant  any  cotton  at  all.  . 

Elimination  of  the  mandatory  diversion  requirement  would  eliminate  one 
piece  of  a  very  complicated  system,  difficult  for  farmers  and  others  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  thereof. 

2.  Relative  to  Change  No.  2  to  base  the  loan  rate  on  80%  of  the  last  three 

years’  market  price —  .  , 

This  change  would  substitute  a  factual  experience  figure  (based  on  a  period 
long  enough  to  eliminate  fluctuations  due  to  extraordinary  circumstances) 
for  an  “estimated”  average  world  price  for  such  cotton  for  the  marketing 
year  in  prospect.  Such  substitution  of  experience  figures  for  an  estimate  by 
presently  unknown  future  Secretaries  who  might  be  overly  subject  to  the 
effect  of  political  or  other  pressures  would  give  greater  assurance  of  production 
for  the  world  market  rather  than  for  the  loan,  with  the  farmer’s  income  yet 
assured,  however,  by  another  change  recommended,  i.e.,  that  price  support 
loans  and  price  support  payments  combine  to  the  equivalent  of  70%  of  parity. 

3.  Relative  to  Change  No.  3  to  provide  that  price  support  loans  and  price 
support  payments  combine  to  be  the  equivalent  of  70%  of  parity 

This  change  would  provide  the  needed  protection  for  income,  of  farmers 
while,  in  combination  with  other  changes  recommended,  giving  greater 
assurance  that  U.S.  cotton  will  be  competitively  priced  for  the  world  markets. 

It  would  give  greater  legislative  assurance  of  minimum  income  protection 
to  farmers,  leaving  less  to  the  discretion  of  future  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
of  now  undeterminable  attitudes  on  such  matters. 

4.  Relative  to  Change  No.  4  to  provide  for  use  of  current  market  differences 
on  qualities  and  micronaire  in  establishing  loan  differentials 
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This  change  would  substitute  for  Administrative  discretion  by  future 
Departments  of  Agriculture  of  uncertain  composition  and  attitude,  the 
differences  reflected  by  the  marketplace  thus  giving  greater  assurance  that 
loan  differentials  will  encourage  production  to  meet  market  demand;  hence, 
greater  assurance  that  production  will  be  for  the  market  rather  than  for 
government  loan  and  ultimate  government  ownership. 

5.  Relative  to  Change  No.  5,  removal  of  acreage  limitations  on  transfers  of 
allotment  and  permission  to  transfer  or  sell  allotments  across  state  lines — 

The  obvious  desirability  of  permitting  sale  or  transfer  of  allotments 
within  the  respective  states  has  been  recognized.  Thus  cotton  farmers  who 
choose  to  produce  cotton  under  the  Programs  in  effect  are  permitted  to  do 
so  within  maximum  over-all  limitations,  while  those  who  choose  not  to  grow 
cotton  are  permitted  to  make  that  choice  without  undue  penalty  or  loss 
of  the  allotment-asset  built  up  through  the  experience  of  prior  years.  The 
proposed  change  would  merely  recognize,  as  in  the  case  of  rice  allotments, 
that  the  logic  of  this  present  policy  and  practice  is  not  changed  by  artificial 
state-line  barriers. 

6.  Relative  to  Change  No.  6  to  include  the  “skip  row”  permission  in  the 
legislation— 

This  change  would  incorporate  into  the  law  the  logical  permission  currently 
provided  by  Department  regulation  for  “skip  row  planting.”  Especially  now 
that  the  problem  of  surpluses  has  been  eliminated,  farmers  should  be  assured 
by  law  of  permission  to  thus  use  their  land  and  allotment  most  efficiently 
rather  than  leaving  this  to  the  Administrative  discretion  or  whim  of  unknown 
future  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

7.  Relative  to  Change  No.  7  to  maintain  the  present  export  acreage  reserve 
but  allowing  substitution  of  equivalent  poundage — 

This  change  would  permit  exportation  of  those  qualities  most  in  demand 
abroad,  not  limited  to  the  identical  bales  grown  on  “Export  acres.” 

S.  Relative  to  Change  No.  8  to  provide  greater  assurance  against  limitation 
of  payments — 

The  need  for  the  recommended  expression  on  this  matter  is  indicated  by 
the  increasing  proposals,  made  by  those  who  obviously  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  agricultural  legislation,  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  size  of  payments  made  under  farm  programs.  Apparently 
this  matter  needs  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  explained  in  extending  the 
legislation  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  that  at  some  future  date  a  well- 
intentioned,  economy-minded,  but  insufficiently  informed  Congress  might 
separately  impose  limitations  to  the  detriment  of  the  program  and  all  of 
those  who  undertake  to  operate  under  it. 

Limitations  based  on  size  would  leave  large  producers  with  no  practical 
alternative  to  growing  the  maximum  cotton  allowed  under  their  allotment. 
This  would  upset  intended  supply-price  relationships  of  the  program  thereby 
adversely  affecting  all  producers. 

Limitations  based  on  size  would  be  grossly  unfair  and  discriminatory 
against  producers  directly  affected  because  they  would  be  forced  to  use  their 
property  in  a  manner  designed  to  benefit  all  producers  without  compensating 
them  proportionately  for  such  restricted  use.  In  order  to  support  prices 
through  subsidies  and  controlled  production,  all  producers  are  prohibited 
from  growing  cotton  except  within  their  restricted  allotments.  Limitations 
on  payment  based  on  size  would  further  penalize  affected  producers  by  not 
compensating  them  proportionately  for  such  limitations  on  their  production. 
To  many  producers,  payments  under  suggested  limits  would  represent  only 
negligible  amounts  in  proportion  to  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them  bv 
being  restricted  to  their  allotments. 


Canton, 

Re  extension  1965  farm  bill, 
lion.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Washington  D.C. 


Tex.,  April  22,  1968. 


Dear  Congressman  Poage:  I  am  a  retired  Cotton  Merchant  and  Exporter 
and  now  live  near  Canton,  Texas.  There  I  have  a  Coastal  Bermuda  Grass  farm 
and  some  cows.  I  his  soil  is  not  suitable  for  growing  cotton  economicallv  therefore 
I  let  my  small  cotton  allotment  go  some  years  ago. 
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I  am  making  this  statement  in  behalf  of  interests  I  have  in  farm  lands  with 
other  members  of  my  family  located  in  the  delta  area  of  North  East  Louisiana. 
We  have  several  sizable  farms  in  this  very  fertile  and  level  area  which  is  more 
suitable  for  growing  cotton  than  any  other  crop.  Our  total  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  amount  to  less  than  3%  of  the  cultivated  acres.  We  have  bought  a  few  of 
the  acres  we  have  and  from  time  to  time  have  leased  some  but  generally  speaking 
there  are  no  allotments  to  be  had  in  this  area  of  Louisiana. 

No  cotton  allotments  have  been  issued  since  1950  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
provision  in  the  law  to  provide  for  new  land  being  put  into  cultivation.  Most  of 
our  land  has  been  developed  in  recent  yeais,  therefore,  we  are  growing  crops  on 
which  there  are  no  marketing  quotas,  such  as  Wheat,  Corn,  Milo  and  other  small 
grains  and  Soy  Beans.  We  really  need  the  privilege  of  growing  cotton  very  badly. 
We  would,  of  course,  like  very  much  to  have  sizable  cotton  allotments  that  could 
be  farmed  economically  and  help  us  balance  out  our  farming  program.  Wheat  and 
Soy  Beans  are  in  surplus  at  the  moment  while  cotton  of  the  quality  we  could  grow 
is  in  short  supply,  yet  we  are  not  allowed  to  grow  cotton.  We  are  told  that  in  1968 
man-made  fiber  will  take  some  54%  of  the  textile  fiber  market  in  the  USA,  due 
partly  to  short  supply  of  wanted  qualities  and  high  prices,  for  certain  qualities 
of  cotton.  Neither  synthetic  production,  nor  prices  are  controlled.  Cotton  produc¬ 
tion  is  controlled  by  penalties  for  overplanting,  and  the  loan  fixes  minimum  prices. 

Many  knowledgeable  people  in  various  segments  of  the  cotton  business  recog¬ 
nize  cotton’s  plight,  and  the  plight  of  the  farmers  with  too  small  cotton  allotments. 
Mr.  Frank  Jones,  President  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  in  his  address  to 
their  convention  on  March  8th  said,  quote,  “Cotton  is  one  of  the  few  commodities 
where  the  farmer  has  no  choice.  In  feed  grains  and  wheat  a  farmer  can  go  outside 
the  program  if  he  so  desires.  In  cotton  he  is  prohibited  because  of  the  severe 
penalties  involved.  It  is  time  that  we  give  a  real  choice  to  the  farmers  wrho  wish 
to  plant  cotton  for  the  market  rather  than  for  the  loan.” 

Dr.  C.  R.  Sayre,  head  of  the  Mississippi  Staple  Growers  Co-ops,  and  director 
of  Nation  Cotton  Council,  appearing  before  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee 
in  behalf  of  the  NCC,  early  this  month,  said  we  should  have  long  range  policies, 
(1)  Encouraging  industry  efficiencies,  (2)  Maintaining  a  competitive  one-price 
system  (3)  Restoring  export  markets  to  a  level  of  at  least  six  million  bales,  (4) 
Restraining  cotton  textile  imports  to  reasonable  levels,  (5)  Assuring  adequate 
supplies  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  He  warned  if  cotton  does  not  meet  its 
competitive  challenges  it  could  lose  most  of  its  export  market  and  the  volume 
of  domestic  consumption  could  be  headed  sharply  downhill. 

What  better  start  could  we  make  toward  these  goals  than  to  allow  the  grower 
the  freedom  to  produce  in  a  free  market  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  by  eliminating 
marketing  quotas. 

Mr.  Roy  B.  Davis,  Head  of  the  world’s  largest  Cotton  Oil  mill,  Plains  Co-op 
at  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  President  of  the  National  Cotton  Council,  stated  in  a 
speech  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  Texas  Cotton  Ginners  Association  in 
Dallas,  this  month  said,  quote,  “This  year  through  the  dollar  per  bale  furnished 
by  growers  were  having  the  biggest  expansion  in  our  history  in  the  effort  to  build 
markets  through  research  and  promotion.  But  this  effort  is  being  hurt,  and  badly 
hurt,  by  the  fact  that  we  can’t  adequately  supply  the  markets  we  still  have.  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  spend  this  kind  of  money  to  try  to  build  markets,  we’ve 
got  to  have  a  Government  cotton  program  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
being  able  to  supply  these  markets.” 

Under-secretary  of  Agriculture  Schnittker  at  the  same  convention  said,  quote. 
“I  am  confident  if  we  loosen  up  on  planting  restrictions  and  remove  some  of  the 
disincentives  to  productions  farmers  themselves  can  determine  and  attain  their 
fair  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton.  In  the  long  run,  he  said,  the  future  of 
cotton  will  be  measured  by  the  ability  of  cotton  to  compete  in  the  fiber  markets 
of  America  and  the  world.”  unquote. 

All  of  these  people  and  many  more  are  asking,  “Where  will  we  grow  our  cotton 
in  the  future?”  Will  it  be  in  Mexico,  Australia  and  all  countries  except  the  USA? 

Cotton  growing  is  the  only  major  business  in  the  USA  that  has  gone  backward 
during  the  last  30  years.  Cotton  is  the  only  major  crop  in  the  USA  that  has 
marketing  quotas  imposed  on  it.  We  wonder  why?  Is  there  any  connection? 
Cotton  needs  a  voluntary  program. 

The  synthetic  fiber  manufacturers  are  aggressive,  they  are  smart,  they  will 
take  over  the  entire  fiber  market  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  give  them  the  chance 
by  keeping  cotton  production  under  the  present  tight  controls,  while  they  are 
free  to  produce  unlimited  quantities  and  sell  in  a  free  market. 
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I  want  to  have  the  privilege  of  growing  cotton  on  my  land  in  the  USA.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  you  will  accord  me  this  privilege  in  all  fairness,  regardless  of 
what  form  the  extension  of  the  farm  bill  ultimately  takes. 

Thanking  you,  I  am, 

Respectfully, 


A.  OwENi 


Tallulah,  La.,  April  22,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Longivorth  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Poage:  Although  I  am  in  the  hardware  business  in 
Tallulah  and  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Southern  National  Bank,  I  am 
also  interested  in  farming  in  Madison  Parish.  In  your  deliberations  in  considering 
the  extension  of  the  Farm  Bill  of  1965,  I  hope  you  will  take  into  consideration 
my  statement. 

My  land  is  located  in  Madison  Parish  of  which  Tallulah  is  Parish  Seat.  This 
farm  is  located  in  the  Delta  area  of  Louisiana  and  is  level  and  highly  suitable  for 
large  scale  mechanical  farming.  Our  land  is  very  fertile  and  responds  to  fertiliza¬ 
tion  if  properly  applied. 

To  put  it  simply,  I  am  interested  in  growing  cotton.  Right  now  I  can’t  grow  as 
much  cotton  as  I  want  and  I  believe  there  is  a  simple  solution  to  this  paradox. 
While  some  of  our  land  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  large  areas  have 
been  put  into  cultivation  during  the  last  ten  years  and  more  is  being  put  into 
cultivation  each  year.  Much  of  this  land  is  suitable  for  growing  cotton.  But, 
■since  we  have  only  been  in  business  for  several  years,  we  only  have  been  able 
to  obtain  small  cotton  allotments — too  small  to  support  economical  production. 
There  are  no  cotton  allotments  for  sale  or  lease  to  amount  to  the  acreage  we 
would  need.  And  no  allotments  have  been  issued  since  1950. 

But  I  still  want  to  grow  cotton.  This  land  I  am  talking  about  is  more  suited 
to  cotton  production  than  any  other  crop — from  the  cultivation  standpoint  and 
from  the  dollar  return  per  acre.  I  am  at  present  forced  to  grow  such  crops  as  soy 
beans,  wheat,  corn,  Milo,  and  other  grain  crops  on  this  land.  I  grow  these  crops 
without  Government  subsidy  and  only  my  soy  beans  have  the  Government 
loan  protection. 

In  your  consideration  of  future  farm  programs  and  specifically  the  legislation 
relating  to  cotton,  I  believe  a  minor  modification  can  be  made  which  will  result 
in  the  planting  of  cotton  on  my  farm.  This  modification,  I  believe,  will  in  no 
way  contribute  to  surplus  production,  nor  will  it  cost  anything  in  program 
payments. 

The  change  I  am  talking  about  is  the  elimination  of  marketing  quotas  on  cotton 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  produce  cotton  on  the  same  voluntary 
basis  that  I  now  produce  corn  or  wheat. 

As  I  understand  it  from  the  top  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
only  result  of  the  elimination  of  marketing  quotas  from  the  present  program  would 
be  that  penalties  would  not  be  assessed  against  cotton  grown  outside  acreage 
allotments,  there  would  be  no  payments  made  on  this  production. 

The  only  argument  I  have  heard  against  the  elimination  of  marketing  quotas 
is  that  a  surplus  might  build  up  again.  I  do  not  believe  this  will  be  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  short  supply  of  many  qualities  of  cotton  and  are  in 
danger  of  losing  many  more  markets  to  synthetic  fibers,  the  result  of  this  will 
only  be  to  place  the  farmer  deeper  in  the  economic  rut  he  is  already  having 
difficulty  getting  out  of. 

Cotton  allotments  have  often  been  referred  to  as  a  franchise  for  a  farmer  to 
grow  his  proportionate  share  of  the  market.  This  might  have  been  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  years  ago  when  cotton  dominated  the  textile  fiber  market  and  was  the 
biggest  supplier  in  the  textile  business.  Unfortunately  this  is  no  longer  true. 
Unfortunate  for  me.  And  unfortunate  for  the  nation’s  economy  where  cotton 
has  been  such  a  dynamic  and  vital  segment. 

It  is  now  to  the  point  where  I  can  build  a  synthetic  fiber  manufacturing  plant 
on  my  land,  but  I  cannot  grow  a  crop  to  manufacture  natural  fiber. 

To  further  dispel  the  myth  that  new  production  might  compete  with  present 
production  and  contribute  to  a  surplus,  consider  this  fact;  synthetic  fibers  have  in 
recent  years,  been  more  of  a  competitor  to  the  American  cotton  grower  than 
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cotton  grown  by  his  neighbor.  Cotton  does  not  compete  with  cotton  as  severely 
as  snythetics  compete  with  cotton.  A  good  example  is  the  markets  open  to  our 
Delta  cotton  and  that  grown  on  the  High  Plains  of  Texas  and  the  crop  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California.  Cotton  from  these  three  geographic  locations 
are  distinctly  different  in  characteristics  and  all  enjoy  certain  markets  which 
are  not  competitive  with  one  another.  Yet  all  synthetics  compete  with  cottons 
from  each  of  these  areas. 

In  talking  with  various  farm  groups,  over  the  belt  and  the  National  Cotton 
Council;  I  am  told  that  there  would  be  very  little  cotton  grown  without  some  sort 
of  government  payment  and  certainly  there  would  be  no  rush  to  grow  cotton 
where  other  benefits  of  the  program  are  not  forthcoming.  But  a  few  of  us  would, 
on  the  belief  that  sufficient  acreage  would  make  production  efficient  enough  for 
us  to  make  a  profit.  In  my  area,  this  would  represent  only  a  few  thousand  acres 
in  the  next  few  years.  As  cotton  recovers  its  markets  and  expands  its  share  of  the 
world  fiber  market,  I  would  hope  this  acreage  could  be  increased.  But  the  increase 
would  come  about  only  in  direct  relation  to  demand  and  not  to  benefits  from 

the  government  program.  .  ... 

Cotton  farmers  in  my  area  like  the  present  cotton  program  with  direct  subsidy 
paid  on  projected  yields.  The  loan  rate  is  low  enough  to  allow  cotton  to  move  to 
market  and  to  be  consumed  by  the  mills.  But  our  area  is  caught  in  an  acreage 
squeeze.  My  farm  needs  to  be  deversified  and  cotton  needs  to  be  in  that  program 
in  order  for  me  to  operate  efficiently. 

The  elimination  of  marketing  quotas,  I  feel,  would  be  the  first  step  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  stability  of  production  that  the  present  program  needs.  Cotton  farmers 
could  react  much  faster  to  years  of  shortage,  such  as  so  currently  exists,  and  to 
years  of  heavy  production  when  an  increased  carryover  would  produce  undesir¬ 
able  results  in  the  marketplace. 

1  guess  what  I  have  really  tried  to  tell  you  is  that  the  abolishment  of  marketing 
quotas  cannot  hurt  the  present  program.  It  can  only  help  and  encourage  every 
cotton  farmer  to  adjust  his  operations  to  meet  the  fluctuating  demand  for  natural 

^  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  presenting  these  conditions  affecting  the 
economic  future  of  Madison  Parish,  and  I  believe  the  rest  of  the  cotton  growing 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully,  A>  M  Stewart. 


Winnsboro,  La.,  April  22,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Poage:  I  am  writing  you  and  the  committee  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  one  change  that  should  be  made  in  present  cotton  law,  when  extended. 
Marketing  quotas  should  be  eliminated  and  cotton  should  have  a  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram  just  as  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  have.  __  ,  .  ,, 

I  have  a  sizable  farm  in  Richland  Parish,  Louisiana,  suitable  for  growung  cotton 
and  my  cotton  allotment  is  about  3%  of  my  cultivated  acres.  I  am  forced  to  grow 
feed  grain,  soy  beans  and  other  crops  that  do  not  have  marketing  quotas.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  average  cotton  production  in  Richland  Parish  in 
the  season  1967/68,  was  750  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  As  you  see,  my  land  is  suitable 

for  cotton  growing.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  „ 

No  cotton  allotments  have  been  issued  in  recent  years  and  most  of  my  land  has 
been  put  into  cultivation  during  the  last  five  years.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  for  assigning  cotton  allotments  to  new  farms  or  new  farmers. 
I  need  to  plant  a  sizable  acreage  to  cotton  each  year  to  balance  out  my  crop  rota¬ 
tion  program,  and  diversify  sales  of  my  production.  Now  I  am  worried  about  the 
price  of  wheat  and  wish  I  could  grow  more  of  something  else. 

The  cotton  I  would  grow  outside  the  program,  if  we  had  a  voluntary  program, 
would  help  oar  balance  of  payments,  if  exported,  and  help  us  to  hold  some  oi  the 
fiber  market  from  synthetics  at  home.  It  seems  grossly  unfair  to  me  that  1  can  go 
outside  the  country,  and  grow  all  the  cotton  I  want  to  grow.  I  can  build  a  syntheti 
fiber  plant  on  my  land  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  plant  cotton,  on  my  own  land  that  t 
have  bought  and  still  owe  money  on.  I  need  relief  from  this  acreage  squeeze,  and 
hope  that  whatever  kind  of  cotton  bill  you  agree  on,  that  it  will  provide  for  me  and 
others  in  my  very  bad  predicament  to  plant  cotton  without  restrictions. 
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We,  in  this  area  like  the  present  program  with  direct  payments  to  the  grower, 
and  a  loan  level  low  enough  to  let  cotton  move  into  the  market  and  into  consump¬ 
tion.  We  hope  the  1965  Farm  Bill  will  be  extended  along  similar  lines  but  eliminat¬ 
ing  marketing  quotas. 

Respectfully, 

T.  J.  Owen. 


Adolph  Hanslik — Cotton, 

Lubbock,  Tex.,  May  1,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Poage:  I  am  a  cotton  merchant,  domestic  and  export 
I  live  in  Lubbock,  Texas  and  have  lived  here  fifteen  years. 

I  also  have  interest  in  farm  land  located  in  Gaines  County,  Texas.  This  land 
consist  of  2319  acres  in  cultivation  and  the  land  has  been  in  cultivation  since 
1959.  Our  total  allotment  is  188  acres  that  I  bought  two  years  ago.  I  have  a  very 
serious  problem  keeping  tenants  due  to  not  being  able  to  plant  more  cotton,  as 
this  land  at  this  time  is  only  suitable  for  growing  cotton  or  peanuts;  I  am  not 
able  to  get  enough  acreage  of  either.  The  last  two  years  I  have  even  applied  for 
the  export  cotton  acreage  and  was  disqualified  because  I  have  not  farmed  this 
land  one  year. 

I  don’t  think  that  this  is  a  fair  treatment  at  all,  as  we  cannot  get  financial 
assistance  from  neither  commercial  banks  or  Production  credit  unless  we  have 
cotton  allotments. 

I  know  of  anything  that  is  more  serious  to  the  whole  textile  industry  that  is 
American  Cotton  than  a  short  supply.  A  short  crop  just  lets  the  gate  wide  open 
for  man-made  fiber  to  move  in,  and  at  the  same  time  foreign  cotton  producers 
to  expand. 

Unless  something  is  done  soon,  our  country  is  not  going  to  be  the  country  we 
dream  of  as  the  largest,  the  strongest  financially.  I  think  that  it  is  very  important 
to  the  whole  society  of  this  country  that  we  keep  more  people  in  the  rural  area, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  keep  people  in  the  rural  areas  is  to  have  something 
for  them  to  encourage  them  to  stay  there.  We  would  not  have  near  the  problems 
in  Cleveland,  Memphis,  New  York  and  many  more  places  too  numerous  to  mention 
if  we  encouraged  people  to  stay  where  most  of  them  originated.  They  would  love 
to  be  back  on  the  farm  if  they  could  just  grow  cotton  without  all  ‘the  red  tape 
that  a  farmer  must  go  through  in  order  to  qualify. 

People  all  through  the  rural  area  are  losing  confidence  in  this  country  due  to 
thirty-five  years  of  controls  on  the  farms. 

Why  not  let  some  of  the  same  people  try  their  luck  at  growing  crops  for  an 
open  market.  All  I  am  asking  is  the  privilege  of  growing  cotton  on  my  land  for 
the  free  market  of  the  world. 

Sincerely, 

Adolph  Hanslik. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning  at  which  time  we  will  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  hopefully  all  will  be  present. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  April  25,  1968.) 


EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longwortk  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Gatkings,  McMillan,  Abernetky, 
Abbitt,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Purcell,  O’Neal,  Foley,  de  la  Garza, 
Vigorito,  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Dow,  Nichols,  Montgomery, 
Brasco,  Belcher,  Dole,  Wampler,  Goodling,  Miller,  Burke,  Mathias, 
Mayne,  Zwach,  Ivleppe,  Price,  and  Myers. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  William  C.  Black, 
general  counsel;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel;  L.  T.  Easley, 
staff  consultant;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  met  this  morning  for  further  consideration  of  the  extension 
or  modification  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  We  are  honored  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  us  this  morning.  We  are  always 
pleased  to  have  him  come  before  our  committee. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  here  to  discuss  this  subject.  Before 
you  start,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  going  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  permit  taking  pictures  when  the  committee  is  in  session. 
You  may  do  so  before  and  after  the  session. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Secretary  is  here.  We  will  be  interested  to  hear 
from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  now.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  WALTER  WILCOX,  DIRECTOR, 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS;  WILLIAM  ABBOT,  ASSISTANT  TO 

THE  SECRETARY;  JOSEPH  MOSS,  DIRECTOR  OF  COTTON  POLICY 

STAFF,  ASCS;  AND  CLAUDE  T.  COFFMAN,  DEPUTY  GENERAL 

COUNSEL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
This  is  the  eighth  year  in  which  I  have  appeared  before  you  to  urge 
the  passage  of  important  farm  legislation. 

All  of  these  legislative  proposals  have  been  important — some  more 
important  than  others.  Among  those  directed  toward  the  reduction  of 
surpluses  and  the  improvement  of  prices  and  income,  two  stand  out — 
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the  1961  voluntary  feed  grains  program  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

The  1961  voluntary  feed  grains  program  was  a  landmark  because  it 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  a  voluntary  program  to  reduce  surpluses 
while  improving  farmers’  incomes.  The  1965  act  was  a  landmark  in 
several  respects.  It  combined  the  best  features  of  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  previous  years  and  extended  them  to  cotton.  It  provided 
price  supports  at  near  world  market  levels,  greatly  improving  our 
competitive  position  in  export  markets,  with  government  payments 
to  finance  acreage  adjustments  and  supplement  market  prices  as 
necessary. 

The  4-year  life  of  the  1965  act  also  was  a  landmark.  It  was  the 
first  major  farm  price  support  legislation  since  World  War  II  which 
extended  more  than  1  or  2  years. 

These  legislative  acts  and  the  many  others  enacted  in  the  past  7 
years  are  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  in  guiding  sound  farm  legislation 
through  the  House. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  once  again  discuss  with  you 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  and  our  Federal  farm  policy. 
There  are  two  fundamental  challenges  which  I  call  to  your  attention: 

First.  Will  today’s  urban  oriented  Congress  support  a  continuing 
national  agricultural  policy?  Has  American  agriculture  convinced  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  that  a  good  farm  policy  is  indeed  a  national 
need? 

Second.  Can  the  legislative  process  turn  slogans  into  action  by 
increasing  farmer  bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace?  This  is  the 
challenge  to  this  committee,  to  farm  organizations,  and  to  those  who 
represent  farm  people — to  invent  new  approaches  to  price-making — - 
to  devise  new  relationships  between  seller  and  buyer  in  future  farm 
markets . 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  current  contribution 
of  farmers  to  our  national  economy.  American  agriculture  is  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  industry  in  the  world.  It  brings  America’s 
families  the  most  nourishing  food  in  the  world  at  a  farm-gate  cost  of 
only  5  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  their  disposable  income — 6  cents  if 
all  farm  program  costs  are  included. 

This  high  level  of  performance  is  a  direct  result  of  a  profit  system 
manned  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  world,  together  with  research  and 
development  programs  authorized  and  financed  by  the  Congress  over 
the  past  one-hundred  years,  and  the  credit  and  price  and  income  stabi¬ 
lization  programs  of  the  past  35  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  our  national  farm  policy  was  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  getting  the  land  settled  and  insuring  a  Nation  of  family 
farms— through  grants  and  government  sale  of  cheap  land  to  farmers. 

Beginning  about  1860,  the  policy  shifted  to  positive  governmental 
assistance  to  these  family  farms  through  public  financed  research, 
extension,  and  vocational  education.  Government  agencies  undertook 
to  develop  new  varieties  of  crops  and  livestock,  new  farming  practices, 
and  demonstrate  their  value  to  farmers.  Larger  production  was  to 
give  farmers  more  net  income.  Later,  government-sponsored  and 
financed  farm  credit  agencies  helped  the  Nation’s  family  farms  with 
needed  credit  to  adopt  the  improved  farm  technologv. 
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Some  40  years  ago  it  had  become  evident  that  farmers  as  a  group 
could  no  longer  gain  solely  by  expanding  output.  The  1920’s  and  the 
1930’s  were  years  of  depressed  farm  prices.  Export  markets  were 
deteriorating '  in  the  1920’s  and  domestic  markets  collapsed  in  the 

great  depression  of  the  1930’s.  TT  A  * 

The  excess  supply  problem  continued  after  World  War  11,  but  for 
a  different  reason — the  public  and  private  measures  for  improving 
and  adopting  new  agricultural  technology  now  were  _  pushing  up 
supply  faster  than  population  growth,  higher  consumer  incomes,  and 
expanding  foreign  outlets  increased  effective  demand. 

~  For  the  past  30  years,  a  large  volume  of  private  research  and 
development  programs  sponsored  by  agribusiness  corporations  has 
complemented  government-financed  research  and  educational  pio- 
o-rams.  The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  agricultural 
technology  and  efficiency:  Total  farm  productivity  in  the  past  20 
years  has  increased  at  a  rate  2){  times  that  ol  other  industries.  1  is 
increased  efficiency  in  food  production  by  America  s  farmers  has 
blunted  advances  in  food  costs  and  given  the  United  States  a  remark¬ 
able  record  of  food  price  stability  in  contrast  with  much  of  the  rest 


of  the  world.  .  _  J  „ 

You  all  are  familiar  with  the  series  of  Government  farm  programs 
in  the  1930’s,  forties,  and  fifties  essentially  built  on  what  we  would 
now  call  a  high  price  support  approach.  They  helped  stabilize  farm 
income — but  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  mounting 
surplus  stocks.  The  culmination  of  these  programs  was  the  bulging 
stocks  of  1961— with  grain  stored  everywhere,  even  on  ships— bb 
million  tons  of  feed  grains — 1 .4  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was  costing 
the  Government  over  $1  million  a  day  just  to  store  and  handle  these 
stocks— literally  a  national  scandal.  , 

The  1961  voluntary  feed  grain  program  was  the  first  ol  a  series  or 
voluntary  adjustment  programs  to  reduce  the  surpluses  while  in¬ 
creasing  farmers’  incomes  and  expanding  our  foreign  markets  y 
staying  competitive.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Agriculture  c 
of  1965,  building  on  the  earlier  experience  with  voluntary  programs, 
marked  a  substantial  shift  in  U.S.  farm  policy.  It  recognized  that  the 
supply  imbalance  in  agriculture  was  not  a  temporary  matter  that 
agriculture  was  faced  with  an  excess  capacity  problem  that  was  likely 

to  persist.  .  ,  • 

Instead  of  the  high  price  support  of  earlier  years  it  sets  price 

supports  at  near  world  market  levels — permitting  the  market  to 
perform  the  jobs  it  can  do  best— then  using  payments  to  adjust 

production  and  to  strengthen  farm  income.  ,  , 

Coupled  with  the  year-to-year  voluntary  production  adjustment 
features  was  the  longer-term  cropland  adjustment  program.  Under 
it  families  who  wished  to  divert  a  large  part  or  all  of  their  cropland 
for  a  5-  or  10-year  period  were  offered  rental  payments  lor  diverting 
specified  crop  “  acreages  to  conservation  uses  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Both  the  Government  and  farmers  benefit  from  having  tiie  ci op- 
land  adjustment  program  as  a  supplement  to  the  annual  programs 
Under  it  many  older  and  part-time  farmers  are  able  to  retire  their 
entire  crop  acreage  for  a  period  of  years.  And  since  these  farmers 
wish  to  retire  from  active  crop  cultivation,  the  cost  per  unit  oi  po¬ 
tential  production  retired  is  less  than  under  the  normal  adjustment 


programs. 
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The  public  also  reaps  a  benefit  from  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  many  farmers  in  exchange  for  a  small  additional  payment 
under  the  public  access  provisions  allow  hunting  and  fishing  on 
then-  land  without  charge  to  the  user. 

In  addition  to  the  land  retired  by  farmers  for  5  to  10  years  under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program,  the  act  enables  public  entities — 
counties,  municipalities,  and  States — to  acquire  eligible  crop  land  and 
and  retire  it  permanetly  on  similar  terms.  The  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  receives  the  same  Federal  payment  that  a  farmer  would  receive 
under  a  10-year  agreement. 

This  effort — known  as  “Greenspan” — has  proved  extremely  popular 
with  local  communities.  In  1966  and  1967,  the  Department  entered 
into  Greenspan  agreements  with  137  communities,  on  projects  pro¬ 
viding  for  outdoor  recreation  close  to  urban  areas  in  which  more  than 
6  million  people  live. 

Operating  together,  the  year-to-year  voluntary  production  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  cropland  adjustment  program  constitute  a  coordinated 
flexible  approach.  Neither  could  be  as  effective  in  isolation. 

Their  effectiveness  also  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  pro¬ 
grams  utilized  to  carry  out  our  domestic  and  foreign  food  distribution 
programs.  For  example,  our  food  distribution  programs  not  only  im¬ 
prove  the  diets  of  millions  of  needy  families  and  schoolchildren,  but 
they  also  permit  us  to  help  shore  up  meat  and  produce  prices,  which 
we  do  by  buying  this  food  when  the  market  is  w~eak  as  a  result  of 
overproduction. 

This  new  design  for  farm  programs  was  limited  to  a  4-year  trial 
period.  The  experience  to  date  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  has  enabled 
U.S.  farm  products  to  compete  more  effectively  in  world  markets. 
It  also  has  permitted  a  reduction  in  the  enormous  surpluses  of  grains 
and  cotton  which  had  accumulated  under  the  old  price  support  system, 
while  at  the  same  time  increasing  farmers’  incomes. 

The  time  now  has  come  to  make  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  a  continuing  act.  Just  as  labor  has  continuing  legislation  in  the 
Wagner  Act — just  as  there  is  legislation  establishing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws — -just  as  banking  and  finance  benefit  from  continuing  leg¬ 
islation  setting  up  the  Federal  Reserve  Board— just  as  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens  have  continuing  legislation  in  the  Social  Security  Act — 
so,  too,  there  now  is  need  in  agriculture  for  similar  continuing  legisla¬ 
tion  which  deals  realistically  with  agriculture’s  underlying  economic 
conditions. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  basic  charter  for  a  stable  agriculture,  joining  these  other 
continuing  acts  which  serve  other  segments  of  our  national  economy 
as  well. 

iUl  serious  students  of  the  farm  problem  recognize  that  American 
agriculture  has  excess  production  capacity  which  will  continue  for 
many  years.  American  farmers  today  have  the  capacity  to  produce  10 
to  12  percent  more  farm  products  than  can  be  sold  in  commercial 
markets  at  current  price  levels.  A  part  of  this  reserve  capacity  is 
being  held  out  of  production  by  the  various  adjustment  programs  and 
a  part  is  being  used  to  produce  products  for  distribution  outside 
commercial  markets. 
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Some  48  million  acres  are  diverted  from  crop  production  this  year 
under  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams.  These  would  increase  output  about  7  percent,  if  cropped.  We 
also  are  distributing  about  5  percent  of  our  products  through  domestic 
food  distribution  programs  at  home  and  Public  Law  480  programs 
abroad. 

Many  authoritative  statistical  studies  have  been  made  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  farm  income  support  and  stabilization  programs  on  net  farm 
income.  These  studies  indicate  a  drop  in  net  farm  income  of  one-fifth 
to  two-fifths  during  the  first  5  transition  years  if  farm  programs  are 
ended.  A  study  made  by  Iowa  State  University  economists  for  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  went  even  further 
and  concluded  that  these  low  farm  prices  would  persist  at  least  for 
another  5  to  10  years. 

We  estimate  that  except  for  current  adjustment  programs,  grain 
supplies  would  be  so  large  that  corn  prices  would  soon  fall  to  70  to  75 
cents  and  wheat  to  $1  a  bushel  or  lower.  World  grain  prices,  too,  might 
decline  sharply. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to  foster  the  advance  of  farm 
technology.  But  farmers,  like  businessmen  in  nonfarm  industries, 
require  stable  prices  and  incomes  if  they  are  to  adopt  new  technology 
and  earn  more  with  increased  efficiency. 

There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  unstable  prices,  although  some  ol  the 
pleas  for  free  markets  would  make  it  appear  so.  Efficiency  is  not 
fostered  by  erratic  prices.  Rather,  sharp  changes  in  output  caused  by 
unstable  prices  foster  wasteful  use  of  resources.  Clearly,  several  million 
farmers  operating  under  atomistic  competition,  and  subject  to  un¬ 
stable  growing  seasons,  cannot  stabilize  supplies  and  prices  like  non- 
farm  industries  do. 

The  programs  carried  on  under  the  1965  act  do,  however,  provide  a 
basis  by  which  farmers  through  voluntary  action  working  Together 
bring  production  in  harmony  with  market  requirements.  The  benefits 
are  not  limited  to  farmers.  For  the  costs  of  unstable  farm  income  and 
low  farm  prices  extend  far  beyond  the  farming  industry.  In  the  old 
days  when  farm  income  dropped,  farmers  could  postpone  expenses 
and  take  a  low  return  on  their  own  labor  and  land.  The  horses  lived 
off  the  feed  produced  on  the  land.  There  were  few  bills  requiring  cash 
to  pay  for  machinery  repairs,  gas,  oil,  and  rubber  tires. 

Today,  expenses  for  the  repairs,  fuel,  tires,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
herbicides,  and  hybrid  seed  take  up  to  80  percent  of  a  farmer’s  cash 
receipts.  He  can’t  postpone  buying  all  these  items  or  he  will  have  no 
income.  And  he  can’t  postpone  paying  for  them  or  his  city  creditors 
will  liquidate  him. 

An  unstable  farm  economy  brought  on  by  a  removal  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  operating  under  the  act  of  1965  would  create  chaos  for  our 
family  farms  and  our  rural  communities .  Our  agricultural  programs — 
the  envy  of  the  world — would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  resulting  vacuum  might  very  well  be  filled  by  large  conglomerate 
corporations — not  because  they  are  more  efficient  but  because  they 
could  get  the  capital  to  survive  widely  fluctuating  farm  prices. 

Government  commodity  farm  programs  are  a  thrifty  investment  for 
our  Nation.  Technical  progress  has  been  more  rapid  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  than  in  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 
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Productive  capacity  continues  to  grow  faster  than  demand  and 
without  some  means  of  holding  the  excess  capacity  in  reserve  in  most 
years  farmers  face  sharply  falling  income  and  violently  unstable 
prices.  This  year  over  1.5  million  farms  with  feed  grain  bases,  over 
460,000  farms  with  cotton  allotments,  and  over  840,000  farms  with 
wheat  allotments  are  voluntarily  participating  in  production  adjust¬ 
ment  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

If  there  were  no  programs  of  production  restraints  this  year,  IJSDA 
analysts  estimate  that  total  feed  grain  production  would  be  over  40 
million  tons  larger,  cotton  production  nearly  4  million  bales  larger, 
and  wheat  production  over  150  million  bushels  larger.  Prices  would 
be  driven  so  low  by  this  sharply  larger  output  that  the  value  of  these 
three  crops  (including  Government  payments)  would  be  over  $5 
billion  less  than  current  estimates.  Production  expenses  would  be 
higher  as  a  result  of  cropping  larger  acreages  and  farmers’  net  income 
would  shrink  even  more. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provides  a  more  flexible  means  for 
dealing  with  agriculture’s  excess  capacity  problems  than  any  previous 
legislation.  It  is  not  perfect.  We  are  still  learning  to  operate  it  more 
skillfully  and  coordinate  more  efficiently  with  producers  in  our  efforts 
to  keep  demand  and  supply  in  fair  balance.  But  it  is  working  better 
each  year.  No  one  has  proposed  any  better  system.  Although  it  does 
not  expire  until  1969,  farmers  need  to  be  able  to  make  plans  in  advance. 
The  1970  wheat  program  should  be  announced  13  months  from  now. 
Farmers  will  need  the  adjustment  features  of  the  1965  law  for  many 
years. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  Agriculture  Act  of  1968  which  will  join 
the  many  other  continuing  legislative  acts  which  protect  and  stabilize 
the  other  sectors  of  our  economy.  1  recommend  that  this  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  with 
a  minimum  of  changes. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  suggested  legislative  language  for 
such  an  act  for  your  considertion.  It  has  a  number  of  provisions.  A 
brief  summary  of  these  provisions  follows : 

In  dairy,  the  bill  extends  the  class  I  base  plan  for  dairy,  and  puts 
it  on  a  continuing  basis.  This  authority  has  had  only  limited  use  so 
far  but  several  areas  are  interested  in  it. 

In  feed  grains,  the  bill  extends  the  voluntary  feed  program  and  puts 
it  on  a  continuing  basis. 

It  provides,  as  in  the  past,  for  price  support  through  loans  and 
payments  to  program  participants  who  divert  acreage  from  feed  grain 
production  to  conservation  uses,  at  between  65  and  90  percent  of 
parity. 

Its  provisions  include: 

(1)  Programs  for  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  also  barley  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  malting  barley  would  be  exempt 
from  diversion  requirements. 

(2)  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports,  feed  grain  producers  must 
participate  in  the  program  to  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  past  this  has  been  a  minimum  diversion  of  20 
percent  of  their  base  acreage. 

(3)  Payments  for  diverting  additional  acreage  could  be  made  if 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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In  the  absence  of  legislation,  if  legislation  is  not  enacted,  feed  grain 
producers  would — after  1969 — return  to  the  program  of  the  1950’s. 
Price  would  be  supported  between  50  and  90  percent  of  parity,  but 
at  such  level  as  would  not  result  in  increasing  CCC  stocks.  This  would 
mean  a  support  of  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel  for  corn.  There  woidd  be 
no  production  adjustment  program. 

Feed  grain  production  would  be  far  in  excess  of  market  require¬ 
ments.  Lack  of  an  effective  program  for  grains  would  cut  livestock 
prices  and  incomes  as  well.  In  general,  a  10-percent  drop  in  feed  prices 
results  a  bit  later  in  a  1.5-percent  rise  in  total  livestock  production — 
which  in  turn  produces  a  5-  to  6-percent  fall  in  livestock  prices. 

In  wheat,  the  bill  extends  present  wheat  legislation  and  puts  it  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Its  provisions  include: 

(1)  Authorization  of  price  supports,  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  certificates  which  stabilize  farm  prices  and  income  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

(2)  Price  support  for  producers  who  comply  with  their  acreage 
allotment,  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  the  land  diverted  from 
wheat. 

(3)  Certificate  payments  on  the  share  of  the  crop  used  for 
domestic  food,  providing  100  percent  of  parity  returns  for  wheat 
used  for  domestic  food. 

(4)  Price  support  for  all  wheat  through  loans  at  a  level  based 
on  competitive  world  prices  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in 
relation  to  feed  grains. 

(5)  Diversion  payments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  if 
additional  voluntary  diversion  below  the  level  of  the  national 
allotment  is  needed  to  balance  production  with  utilization. 

Changes  recommended: 

(1)  Increased  flexibility  in  setting  loan  rates. 

(2)  Authorization  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  certificates  to 
processors  by  the  amount  of  any  increase  in  parity  price. 

IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  LEGISLATION 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  after  1969  wheat  would  return  to  a 
mandatory  program.  It  would  be  necessary  to  proclaim  marketing 
quotas  and  a  vote  on  them  for  the  1970  crop  year  would  be  required 
by  June  of  1969  if  farmers  are  to  know  what  their  program  will  be 
for  1970. 

If  quotas  were  voted  down  (as  they  were  in  the  1963  referendum), 
farmers  complying  with  allotments  would  be  eligible  for  loans  at  50 
percent  of  parity  or  around  $1.30  per  bushel;  there  would  be  no 
certificate  payment. 

If  approved,  price  support  (loan  plus  certificates)  would  be  around 
$2  a  bushel  on  the  domestic  food  share  of  the  crop.  The  certificate 
would  be  financed  entirely  by  processor  payments. 

In  cotton,  the  bill  continues  the  one-price  cotton  program  first 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1964  and  improved  in  1965.  It  extends 
the  present  cotton  legislation  and  puts  it  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Its  provisions  include: 
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(1)  Continuation  of  the  16-million-acre  minimum  national 
allotment,  and  the  principle  of  one-price  cotton. 

(2)  Price  support  payments  on  the  domestic  allotment. 

(3)  Loans  to  cooperators  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated  world 
price. 

(4)  Acreage  diversion  payments  if  needed  to  balance  supplies 
with  market  offtake. 

Changes  are  recommended  in  the  1965  act  to: 

(1)  Provide  for  amore  realistic  determination  and  allocation 
of  the  domestic  allotment. 

(2)  Retain  the  guaranteed  support  of  65  percent  of  parity  on 
permitted  acreage  as  provided  by  the  Ellender  amendment,  but 
limit  its  application  to  87.5  percent  of  the  minimum  national 
allotment  of  16  million  acreas.  This  would  keep  faith  wdth  the 
legislative  history  of  this  provision  but  allow  flexibility  that  may 
be  needed  in  future  years. 

(3)  Liberalize  the  provisions  applicable  to  the  marketing  of 
cotton  grown  on  export  market  acreage. 

(4)  Give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  allow  producers  additional 
time  for  making  lease  and  sale  arrangements  of  allotted  acreage. 

(5)  Let  producers  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the 
maximum  extent  and  release  the  remainder  of  their  allotment. 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  after  1969  cotton  producers  would  re¬ 
turn  to  the  provisions  of  the  1958  act.  Marketing  quotas  would  still 
have  to  be  proclaimed.  If  approved,  farmers  complying  with  acreage 
allotments  could  obtain  loans  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity 
We  would  have  to  return  to  two-price  cotton  if  exports  were  to  be 
maintained.  No  diversion  or  price  support  payments  would  be  author¬ 
ized.  In  case  of  rejection  of  quotas,  price  support  loans  would  be  50 
percent  of  parity. 

Approval  of  quotas  would  raise  domestic  cotton  market  prices 
several  cents  a  pound — losing  markets  to  synthetics,  as  well  as 
shrinking  exports  and  piling  up  surpluses. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  long-term  cropland  diversion  authorized  by  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program  is  an  important  supplement  to  the  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  programs.  It  costs  less  per  unit  of  production  diverted  since  it 
appeals  to  many  older  and  part-time  farmers  who  wash  to  retire  from 
crop  cultivation.  It  authorizes  Greenspan  programs  whereby  crop¬ 
land  may  be  converted  to  recreational  uses  for  urban  areas.  It  also 
makes  additional  lands  available  to  the  public  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  bill  extends  the  cropland  adjustment  program  and  puts  it  on  a 
continuing  basis,  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  It  directs  that  preference  be  given  to  farmers  who  because 
of  age,  physical  disability,  et  cetera,  wish  to  reduce  their  farming 
activities;  to  the  Greenspan  program;  and  to  farmers  who  permit 
public  access  for  hunting,  fishing,  et  cetera. 

(6)  Makes  it  clear  that  40  percent  crop  value  limitation  on 
amount  of  annual  adjustment  payment  does  not  apply  to  public 
access  payment. 
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(c)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  terminate  contracts  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives  public 
notice  in  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  make  arrangements  to  return  their  land  to  agricultural 
production. 

(d)  Deletes  prohibition  against  compensation  or  expenses  to 
members  of  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife. 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  after  1969  all  authority  for  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  lapses.  As  contracts  on  land  diverted  to  con¬ 
serving  use  under  earlier  programs  terminate,  the  landholder  cannot 
be  offered  an  economic  alternate  to  returning  those  acres  to  unneeded 

crop  production.  ,  .  .  .  .  , 

In  wool,  the  bill  extends  the  present  wool  legislation  and  puts  it 
on  a  continuing  basis.  It  provides  authority  for  a  program  of  incentive 
payments  on  wool  and  mohair  at  a  minimum  support  level  of  62 
cents  adjusted  in  accordance  with  a  formula  to  reflect  any  increases 

in  the  parity  index.  .  . , 

Without  this  legislation,  authority  for  incentive  payments  would 
expire .  A  price  support  program  would  be  the  only  means  of  support- 
in0-  wool  prices.  When  wool  prices  were  supported  at  above-market 
levels  in  earlier  years,  U.S.  production  backed  up  in  Government- 
owned  inventories  and  was  replaced  by  foreign  wool  and  synthetic 
fibers 

Since  the  United  States  uses  more  wool  than  it  produces,  world 
market  wool  prices  and  cost  of  synthetic  fibers  largely  determine  the 
price  level  for  domestic  wool.  U.S.  producers  cannot  compete  with 
lower  cost  foreign  producing  areas.  The  payment  method  has  proved 
a  practical  method  of  providing  income  assistance  to  producers  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  domestic  wool  to  compete  effectively 
with  both  synthetic  fibers  and  foreign  wool  . 

In  tobacco,  not  Included  in  the  suggested  legislative  language  that 
I  am  submitting  today,  is  authority  to  continue  beyond  1969,  the 
lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  and  poundage  quotas  foi 
certain  kinds  of  tobacco.  Appropriate  legislation  to  this  end  is  con¬ 
tained  in  H.R.  13653  which  has  already  been  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  1 
urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  which  has  such  widespread 
support  among  our  tobacco  growers. 

FOOD  BANK 

National  security,  agricultural  stability,  and  our  growing  cornmei- 
cial  export  markets  require  that  continuing  farm  legislation  provide 
for  reserves  of  certain  crops — a  national  food  bank.  This  isn  t  a  new 
idea.  The  basic  principles  extend  way  back  to  the  ever-normal  granary 
of  the  1930’s  but  the  need  is  greater  than  ever.  Its  enactment  is 

essential  at  this  time.  ,  . 

Under  our  present  legislation  farmers  bear  too  much  of  the  cost  ot 
maintaining  reserves  at  a  safe  level;  this  needs  correcting.  I  have 
brought  with  me  today  a  draft  bill  on  food  reserves,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  supported  by  most  farm  organizations  and  by  this  admin¬ 
istration.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  bill  which  failed  to 
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win  the  approval  of  your  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Grains 
last  summer. 

The  draft  bill  has  three  critical  ingredients: 

A  reserve  owned  by  farmers  under  strengthened  reseal  provisions 
in  the  price  support  program.  This  administration  has  always  believed 
that  farmers  should  be  able  to  retain  their  equity  as  long  as  possible, 
and  that  the  inventory  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  should  be  reduced  to  a  safe  minimum.  That  is  why  we  recently 
extended  the  reseal  privilege  to  warehouses; 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  buy  additional  re¬ 
serves  at  market  prices — without  waiting  until  prices  drop  to  support 
levels;  and 

Insulation  of  the  food  bank  from  the  commercial  market. 

Such  reserves  would  protect  domestic  consumers  and  assure  more 
stable  supplies  for  export.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also  would  be 
able  to  administer  the  commodity  programs  more  aggressively  to  help 
keep  supply  and  demand  in  fair  balance. 

Might  I  interpolate  here  that  I  was  made  dramatically  aware  and, 
perhaps  the  chairman  was  also,  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  Far  East  that 
our  friends  there  who  are  heavy  purchasers,  particularly  Japan,  buy¬ 
ing  almost  $1  billion  worth  of  American  food  and  fiber  a  year,  are 
genuinely  concerned  as  to  whether  we  will  provide  them  an  assured 
supply.  That  seems  strange  to  us  here,  with  our  great  production 
potential,  but  what  they  are  concerned  about  is  that  in  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram  they  might  be  squeezed  out  or  down  so  tightly  by  us  trying  to 
get  better  farm  prices  in  a  given  year,  that  this,  combined  with  ad¬ 
verse  weather,  which  can  always  happen,  wrould  result  in  very  sharp 
shortages,  with  resulting  booming  prices,  and  perhaps  an  inadequate 
supply  at  any  price.  They  are  becoming  so  dependent  upon  us  for  raw 
material  that  they  are  getting  concerned  and  they,  frankly,  say  that 
they  are  looking  around  for  other  sources  of  supply. 

If  we  had  this  strategic  reserve  bank  bill — the  so-called  compromise 
bill — we  could  assure  them  that  although  the  price  under  that  bill 
would  be  quite  high  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  sell,  nonetheless  it  would  be  of  immeasurable  help,  and 
it  would  be  available  at  a  determined  price.  They  could  be  sure  of 
adequate  supply,  and  they  thereby  would  not  need  to  seek  other 
sources  of  supply. 

I  will  make  the  point  that  it  is  not  only  to  get  farm  prices,  which 
is  vitally  important,  it  is  not  only  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  act  more 
aggressively  in  setting  acreage  allotments,  which  is  important:  it  has 
also  a  very  important  factor  in  connection  with  our  gross  foreign 
markets  which  are  vital  to  the  farmers  and  critical  to  the  Nation. 

The  basic  legislation  that  Congress  enacted  in  1965  is  sound.  The 
need  for  placing  it  on  a  continuing  basis  is  obvious  to  any  farmer 
who  has  been  faced  with  the  economic  and  biological  uncertainties 
of  year-to-year  farming  operations.  I  have  suggested  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  basic,  act  and  I  urge  its  speedy  enactment  with  the 
addition  of  a  national  food  bank. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make  one  other  possible  suggestion  to  this 
committee.  I  know  that  there  is  no  legislation  regarding  farm  bar¬ 
gaining  powrer  pending  before  this  committee.  I  have  with  me,  a 


chart  here  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  I  could  give  a  run-down  of 
title  II  of  the  S.  2793,  the  Mondale  bill  in  the  Senate,  which  does 
get  specific  in  regard  to  the  bargaining  power  question. 

I  have  had  so  many  questions  about  it,  including  some  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee,  if  the  chairman  thought  that  it  was  appropri¬ 
ate,  we  might  take  5  minutes  to  do  this.  Otherwise,  we  will  defer  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  hear  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  know  that  you  want  to  ask  questions  on  this  statement. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is,  really,  a  self-help 
bill.  It  is  very  similar  to  what  we  have  had.  It  is  based  on  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937,  and  the  marketing  orders  that  we 
have  had  for  over  20  years  or  over  30  years.  It  goes  like  this: 

Here  is  a  group  of  producers.  They  decide  that  they  want  to  have 
some  kind  of  bargaining  power  so  they  get  together  and  talk  about  it. 
They  send  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They 
say,  “We  would  like  to  have  a  marketing  order,”  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  return,  says  that  he  will  take  a  look  at  it  and  if 
it  is  all  right,  if  these  people  seem  responsible,  if  it  makes  sense,  why, 
a  referendum  will  be  held. 

So  the  purpose  of  that  referendum  is  whether  people  do  really  want 
to  do  something.  If  50  percent  at  this  point  of  the  producers  agree 
they  would  like  to  do  something,  they  are  authorized  to  go  ahead 
and,  perhaps,  an  advisory  committee  might  be  established. 

Then  they  go  ahead  and  develop  a  marketing  order.  The  technical 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  help  them  if  they  wish 
assistance  in  drawing  it  and  trying  to  work  out  something  that  will 
make  sense. 

When  that  order  is  developed  there  will  be  hearings  on  it.  And  aftre 
the  hearings  are  completed,  an  order  will  be  issued,  based  on  those 
hearings  which  will  be  a  matter  of  a  tentative  order  which  will  be 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  exactly  the  same  procedures 
as  followed  now  and  the  same  as  have  been  followed  for  30  years.  _ 

There  will  then  be  a  producer  referendum  as  to  whether  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  want  such  a  marketing  order. 

The  basic  changes,  in  addition  to  what  is  in  the  lav7  now,  are  two¬ 
fold:  ...  n  1 

First,  it  would  include  all  commodities.  As  you  are  well  aware  here, 

the  law  now  includes  some  commodities.  But  you  could  do  some 
things  under  this  legislation  that  could  not  be  done  under  the  current 
law.°There  could  be  bargaining  between  elected  producer  committees 
and  handlers  and  groups  of  handlers  for  minimum  prices  and  for  other 
terms  of  sale  that  will  be  binding  on  all  producers. 

Also,  various  market  supply  programs  are  authorized,  ranging  from 
grading  standards,  applying  to  all  producers  and  handlers  to  the  sales 
proceeds,  where  commodities  are  sold  on  a  use  classification  basis. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  could  be  done  under  this  legislation. 

Some  of  the  things  the  farmers  could  do  themselves.  Conditions  m 
regard  to  market  supply,  diversion  of  commodities,  effect  on  produc¬ 
tion  allotments — there  is  a  wdiole  host  of  things  that  they  could  do. 
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Their  ability  to  do  those  things  means  that  they  have  muscle  going 
into  the  bargaining  process  and,  therefore,  they  will  be  able  to  talk 
price  levels  and  minimum  prices  with  handlers  and  others. 

When  50  percent  of  the  handlers  and  the  processors  agree  and  a  bar¬ 
gain  is  struck  with  respect  to  minimum  prices  that  becomes  effective. 
And  it  is  important. 

So  here  we  have  a  producer  referendum.  We  have  a  marketing  order. 
It  has  been  approved  by  two-thirds  and  it  will  go  to  work. 

There  may  be  price  bargaining,  there  may  be  volume  control,  there 
may  be  quality  control. 

As  I  say,  when  50  percent  of  the  processors  agree,  why,  then,  the 
agreement,  for  example,  on  minimum  prices  would  go  into  effect  and 
would  be  enforceable  through  the  courts  of  law,  primarily  through 
civil  procedures. 

It  is  really  not  very  complicated  and  it  follows  what  has  been  done 
in  past  years.  It  is  no  panacea  by  any  means. 

I  do  not  foresee  myself  that  it  would  apply  to  the  basic  commodities 
that  are  produced  nationwide,  such  as  wheat  and  feed  grains  and 
cotton.  The  producers  of  a  number  of  commodities  are  interested  in 
trying  this  type  of  bargaining  now  and  it  would  give  the  farmers  real 
bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace  which  is  lacking  at  the  present 
time. 

You  have  before  you  a  sheet  here  which  lists  the  different  steps 
which  would  be  followed  in  the  event  that  you  want  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy. 

(The  chart  and  the  explanation  follow:) 
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1.  Any  group  of  commodity  producers  may  petition  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  opportunity  to  decide  by  referendum  whether  or  not  that  partic¬ 
ular  commodity  should  be  eligible  for  a  marketing  order.  A  special  Advisory 
Producer  Committee  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help 
focus  producers’  efforts  in  this  direction. 

2.  A  producers  referendum  would  then  be  held  to  decide  if  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  shall  become  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  (majority  of  producers  voting 
decide).  Commodities  already  covered  under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  do  not  require  this  initial  referendum. 

3.  Producers  devise  the  various  terms  of  the  marketing  order.  The  Advisory 
Producer  Committee  may  assist  in  this.  A  marketing  order  may  contain  terms 
implementing: 

a.  Bargaining  between  elected  producer  committees,  and  handlers  and 
groups  of  handlers,  for  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  bargaining  committee  would  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  referendum 
on  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  order. 

b.  Various  market  supply  control  programs  ranging  from  grading  stand¬ 
ards  to  marketing  allotments,  binding  on  all  producers  and  handlers  of  the 
particular  commodity. 

c.  Pooling  of  sale  proceeds  where  the  commodity  is  sold  on  a  use-classifi¬ 
cation  basis. 

The  marketing  order  may  contain  any  combination  of  these  terms  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  so  desire — e.g.,  price  bargaining  and  quality  control;  only  quality  control; 
price  bargaining  and  marketing  allotments,  etc. 

4.  Public  hearings  are  then  held  on  the  proposed  marketing  order.  Producer 
groups,  processors,  and  any  others  having  an  interest  in  the  order  may  participate. 

5.  A  tentative  marketing  order,  based  on  the  hearing  record,  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Producers  vote  in  a  referendum  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  order.  The 
marketing  order  becomes  effective  if  it  is  approved  by  %  of  the  producers  voting. 

7.  The  various  terms  of  the  marketing  order  are  then  carried  out,  including 
bargaining  over  minimum  price  and  other  terms  of  sale,  if  that  is  part  of  the 
order.  With  respect  to  bargaining,  agreements  must  be  reached  between  the 
elected  producer  bargaining  committee,  and  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers  that 
represent  at  least  50%  of  the  volume,  before  the  minimum  price  and  other  terms 
become  binding. 

8.  Marketing  orders  are  enforceable  against  handlers  by  civil  and  criminal 
penalties,  and  against  producers  by  only  civil  penalties. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  always  pleased  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr. 
Secretary.  I  understand  that  you  went  before  another  body  yesterday 
and  spent  less  time  than  you  have  ever  before  spent  in  that  other  body. 

1  do  not  want  to  set  any  bad  example  here.  So  I  would  suggest  those 
who  have  questions  to  ask  them.  And  if  there  is  plenty  of  time  we  will 
go  into  other  details. 

The  Chair  does  not  want  to  ask  any  questions.  Mr.  Belcher? 

Mr.  Belcher.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gathings? 

Mr.  Gathings.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dole? 

Mr.  Dole.  First  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  food  bank,  on  page  20 
you  make  the  statement: 

Insulation  of  the  food  bank  from  the  commercial  market.” 

I  am  certain  you  have  details  on  this  matter  which  concerned 
rrf  us  last  year.  Perhaps  this  one  provision  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  bill  at  that  time  and  it  is  a  point  we  are  all  interested  in. 

How  can  we  insulate  what  may  be  in  the  food  bank? 

Secretary  F  reeman.  Mr.  Dole,  you,  of  course,  have  put  your  finger 
on  it.  YVe  all  know  that  this  has  been  a  controversial  question  It 
has  considerable  overtones  here.  I  would  make  the  appeal  that  it  is  an 
important  policy.  We  should  take  a  hardheaded  look  at  it. 
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The  so-called  compromise  bill  has  been  supported  by  all  of  the 
farm  organizations,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  which  opposed  it.  Those  farm  organizations  that  sup¬ 
port  it,  the  wheatgrowers  and  the  rest,  have  all  agreed  that  this  would 
provide  for  the  resale,  that  the  Secretary  could  not  sell  out  the  stocks 
at  a  price  less  than  100  percent  of  parity  minus  the  certificate  pay¬ 
ments  in  wheat  and  minus  the  price  support  payments  in  corn. 
For  example,  I  think  that  parity  in  wheat  is  now,  what,  $2.60,  minus 
75  cents,  and  you  would  have  about  $1.85  level,  something  in  that 
area. 

And  on  corn  I  think  parity  is  $1.62,  and  with  price  support  pay¬ 
ments  of  30  cents  a  bushel,  you  would  have  a  minimum  resale  price  of 
$1.32  before  you  could  sell  corn.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  level 
and  one  that  would  make  this  program  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Dole.  It  is  a  very  important  provision.  There  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  at  that  time  by  Congressman  Zwach,  of  Minnesota 
which  many  of  us  felt  would  affect  the  bill  and  that  with  it  passage 
by  the  subcommittee.  That  did  not  happen.  Certainly,  there  lias  been 
a  lot  of  comment  about  the  fact  that  had  we  passed  this  bill  the  price 
of  wheat  would  have  risen  all  the  way  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  a 
bushel.  This  is  probably  speculative  and  political,  but  I  am  wondering 
if  you  have  any  estimates  on  what  this  bill  might  do  to,  say,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Kansas. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  ask  an  expert  to  answer  that  question 
at  this  point.  Dr.  Wilcox  is,  as  you  know,  the  Director  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Would  you  respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Wilcox.  I  would  say  that  for  the  crop  year  just  closing  we 
estimated  it  would  have  been  about  a  dime  a  bushel.  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  last  figures  of  what  we  expect  the  new  crop  to  be,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Dole.  How  much  wheat  are  we  talking  about  in  the  food  bank? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  10  cents  a  bushel  would  apply  to  the 
market  price,  so  that  it  would  apply  to  all  wheat. 

Mr.  Dole.  How  much  would  be  purchased  for  the  bank? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  maximum  limitation  on  purchase  is  the 
combination  of  200  million  bushels  ol  wheat  in  Government  hands, 
and  100  million  additional  bushels  of  wheat  in  reseal;  about  15  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  in  Government  hands,  and  7.5  million  tons  in  reseal 
in  the  farmers’  hands;  30  million  bushels  ol  soybeans  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  15  million  bushels  resealed  in  the  farmers 

hands.  _ 

Mr.  Dole.  On  page  13  reference  is  made  to  the  wheat  program.  1 
note  you  recommend  two  changes,  the  first  being  an  increased  flexi¬ 
bility  in  setting  loan  rates.  I  have  interpreted  that  to  mean  increasing 
the  loan  rates.  Is  that  correct?  . 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  as  you  are  well  aware,  for  all  practical 
purposes  you  cannot  increase  the  loan  rates  now,  because  to  do  so 
just  takes  money  directly  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets,  because  the 
difference  between  100  percent  of  parity  and  the  loan  rate  is  the 
payment.  We  would  change  that,  so  that  the  processor  payments 
would  be  not  less  than  75  cents  a  bushel  and  then  the  increase  in 
parity,  which  has  been  3  to  4  cents  a  year,  which  means  an  additional 
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payment,  would  be  paid  in  the  future  by  the  processor.  That  then 
would  free  that  measurement  requirement  and  it  would  mean  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  increase  the  loan  rate  if  it  was 
sound  judgment  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  have  any  guidelines  with  regard  to  this? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  terms  of  the  loan  rate? 

Mr.  Dole.  Right. 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  I  have  not  given  that  matter  a  thought 
at  this  point.  If  I  have  the  authority  to  do  it,  in  all  likelihood  I  would 
like  to  see  those  loan  rates  moved  up,  certainly  up  to  what  the  world 
price  would  be.  Always  on  these  things  you  hedge  any  estimates 
short  of  the  reality  of  the  numbers  and,  certainly,  you  have  to  have 
it  before  you  make  a  final  judgment. 

Mr.  Dole.  I  do  not  see  anything  here  on  that.  I  assume  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  statement  with  reference  to  wheat  that  would  touch 
on  export  certificates? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  have  that  authority  now? 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  is  no  authority  for  export  certificates 
now. 

Mr.  Dole.  You  are  not  now  asking  for  authority  for  export  cer¬ 
tificates? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  I  am  not  asking  for  authority  for  export 
certificates.  I  am  very  anxious  that  this  bill  pass,  given  the  current 
situation  and  the  current  financial  situation  in  the  Congress,  although 
I  would  like  to  see  export  certificates,  I  think  that  it  would,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  threaten  the  passage  of  the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  agree  that  it  would  not,  I  would  be  delighted,  but 
the  reason  that  I  have  not  recommended  it  is  because,  primarily,  I 
want  to  see  this  program  passed.  And  I  am  concerned  that  it  may  not 
be  passed  and  that  there  is  a  strong  current  running  against  the  farm 
program  and,  therefore,  positive  action  this  year  in  this  Congress  is  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Dole.  One  of  the  strong  points  in  the  1965  program,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  was  the  fact  of  taking  it  out  of  the  political  arena 
until  1969.  Do  you  have  any  comment  on  the  political  arena  question? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  completely  apolitical,  as  you  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dole.  I  understand  that — apolitical.  I  also  have  the  same 
problem. 

Do  you  see  any  danger,  frankly,  in  a  nonpolitical  way  in  enacting 
legislation  now  in  the  political  atmosphere  that  we  have  in  both 
parties?  I  am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  McCarthy  or 
Mr.  Humphrey  all  endorse  this  or  whether  Mr.  Nixon  might  or  Mr. 
Rockefeller  might.  I  have  not  heard  what  George  Wallace’s  views  are. 

Would  there  be  any  value  in  extending  a  portion  of  this  program 
for  1  year,  and  taking  it  out  of  the  political  arena  and  having  the  new 
Congress  and  a  new  President — and  I  assume  that  there  will  be  a  new 
President — go  into  it? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  say  absolutely  not.  I  think  that  we 
should  have  the  strongest  urgency  to  pass  the  entire  farm  bill.  I 
would  hope  that  all  would  gather  on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle  and 
pass  this  legislation  this  year  and  almost  for  the  reasons  that  you  have 
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given.  We  all  have  studied  agriculture  and  agricultural  programs  very 
intensively.  I  know  of  no  other  effective  program.  I  have  heard  of  no 
other  program  and  I  certainly  feel  that  none  of  the  candidates  you 
have  mentioned  have  come  forward  with  any  other  program,  other 
than  phasing  it  out,  eliminating  the  farm  program. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that  they  cannot  be  improved, 
but,  fundamentally,  and  basically,  economics  and  politics  being  what 
they  are,  I  think  that  these  are  sound  programs,  workable  programs, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  extended. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  better  chance  of  understanding  them  now  when 
we  have  a  President  who  is  for  them,  who  is  strongly  urging  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  them,  who  will  help  to  get  the  city  people  to  vote  for 
them.  What  we  will  have  next  year  and  what  will  be  here  next  year, 
nobody  knows. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  better  chance  of  passing  these  programs  now 
and,  therefore,  I  urge  action  on  them,  politics  aside. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  given  opinions.  Some  say,  “Do 
not  pass  the  bill — that  will  give  us  a  good  issue.”  And  some  say,  “Pass 
the  bill  and  that  will  give  us  an  accomplishment.” 

I  have  been  working  at  this  for  8  years.  I  think  these  programs  are 
the  best  that  we  can  do,  at  least,  in  these  times.  I  think  it  will  be  cat¬ 
astrophic  to  lose  them  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  time  to  pass  them, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  the  sense  of  urgency  about  them  this  year. 

Mr.  Dole.  There  is  some  discontent  in  rural  America,  and  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  these  programs,  by  both  Democrat,  Republican,  and 
independent  farmers.  Is  there  anything  in  this  program  that  would 
overcome  some  of  the  opposition  and  some  of  the  frustrations  of  the 
farmers  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  in  rural  America  present  now? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  all  know  that  we  have  not  made  the  kind  of 
progress  toward  our  parity  income  that  we  hoped  we  might.  Rome  was 
not  built  in  a  day  and  we  cannot  overcome  past  mistakes  and  develop 
new  and  comprehensive  programs  overnight.  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  progress  that  we  have  had  these  past  7  years  is  one  from  which  we 
can  take  comfort  and  that  we  can,  as  we  learn  to  operate  these  pro¬ 
grams  more  efficiently,  reach  those  goals.  I  believe  that  this  program  is 
vastly  superior  to  anything  that  has  been  presented  to  the  farmers  that 
I  know  of.  And  I  believe  also  that  if  it  were  presented  in  the  proper 
way  of  alternatives  that  there  would  be  substantial  farmer  support. 

Finally,  based  on  some  experience  and  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  as  to 
what  we  have  and  what  we  can  get  and  what  will  work,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  will  command  wide  support  and  in  the  years  to  come 
will  get  the  results  you  want.  I  have  seen  no  alternative  or  heard  of 
no  alternative. 

Mr.  Dole.  Do  you  feel  that  low  prices  induce  participation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  low  prices  induce  participation?  In  what 
commodity? 

Mr.  Dole.  In  any  commodity  program,  does  the  price  have  to  be 
kept  low  to  have  participation  in  the  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  keep  the  price 
low  to  get  people  into  the  program.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  ever  said 
that.  We  do  know,  as  a  matter  of  commonsense,  that  more  farmers 
will  sign  up  in  a  program  when  prices  are  low  than  when  they  are 
high.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  program.  If  prices  are  high,  we  put 
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fewer  acres  in.  We  make  less  inducements  for  participation.  We  need 
less  participation.  When  prices  are  low  we  improve  the  programs.  We 
need  more  acres.  Obviously,  farmers  have  more  incentive  to  come  in 
when  prices  are  low.  The  prices  are  not  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  prices  are  made  in  the  market. 

There  have  been  big  changes  in  the  program  since  when  I  came  here 
8  years  ago.  Then  we  had  high  price  supports  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  the  prices.  It  was  just  that  simple.  The  market 
worked  with  very  few  limits.  Today  the  market  jumps  all  over  the 
place.  It  has  not  worked  very  well  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  not 
reflected  very  accurately  what  the  supply  and  demand  relation  really 
is,  but  prices  are  determined  in  the  marketplace.  And  outside  of 
setting  the  basic  allotments,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  nothing 
to  do  with  them. 

At  one  time  when  we  were  moving  surpluses  of  grain  into  use 
perhaps  we  had  some  effect  on  the  market  price.  As  I  have  said  many 
times,  1  do  not  think  that  at  any  time  we  ever  depressed  prices. 
They  might  have  gone  higher  if  we  had  not  sold.  We  are  out  of  the 
market  now.  We  do  not  sell,  we  have  nothing  to  sell.  This  is  com¬ 
pletely  the  result  of  forces  in  the  free  market. 

Mr.  Dole.  There  has  been  a  big  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  release  prices  and  its  effect.  I  know  at 
one  time  testimony  indicated  that  Mr.  Jaenke  said,  and  I  quote: 

When  we  are  down  and  the  proposal  is  to  increase  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation’s  minimum  sales  price,  we  also  must  consider  what  effect  those 
proposals  will  have  on  our  commodity  program.  If  many  of  the  farmers  felt 
that  higher  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  prices  would  increase  the  market 
prices  to  any  great  extent,  they  would  not  participate  in  the  voluntary  and  feed 
grain  programs.  Instead,  they  would  stay  out  of  the  program  and  increase  the 
plantings. 

The  statement  is  an  accurate  one,  and  it  is  important  to  the  farmer, 
at  least  to  have  some  statistics  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  to  how  many  people  signed  up  in  a  program.  The  farmers 
in  my  area,  regardless  of  party,  are  concerned  and"  many  people  who 
support  this  program  are  concerned.  They  would  support  the  pro¬ 
gram  if  assured  there  was  some  hope  for  increasing  farm  income. 
Perhaps  with  a  few  changes  that  have  been  suggested  this  might 
come  about.  Support  prices  could  be  increased  without  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  certificate. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  all  academic  as  you  are  well  aware.  We 
had  several  million  bushels  of  wheat  that  we  could  not  throw  away 
and  other  commodities  that  we  could  not  dispose  of.  So  in  the  period 
of  high  prices  we  sold  it  into  the  market.  At  no  time  did  it  depress 
the  prices,  to  my  best  knowledge.  It  may  have  kept  them  from  going 
higher  and,  therefore,  many  farmers  resented  it — they  wanted  more 
and  that  is  understandable  and  human.  We  had  some  grain  and  had 
to  move  it  somewhere.  We  sold  it  very  skillfully,  I  think,  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  do  not  have  any  more  now. 

Mr.  Dole.  If  you  create  the  National  Food  Bank,  that  will  create 
that  very  problem,  will  it  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct  under  the  circumstances  and 
conditions,  but  under  those  as  I  have  read  to  you  a  moment  ago, 
of  course,  the  price  would  be  at  a  level  where  it  would  not  be  that. 
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Mr.  Dole.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abbitt? 

Mr.  Abbitt.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  fine  statement, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

I  notice  in  your  prepared  statement  on  page  18  you  mention 
legislation  dealing  with  tobacco.  We  ran  into  opposition  from  certain 
segments  of  Burley  tobacco  growers.  The  vast  majority  of  the  tobacco 
producers  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
you  mentioned.  We  are  thinking  about  eliminating  Burley  from  the 
bill  and  would  like  to  have  your  views  as  to  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  not  checked  out  that  particular 
question  in  any  depth,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  they  did  not  want 
to  participate  in  the  system,  which  is  fundamentally  the  right  to 
transfer,  it  would  not  hurt,  and  that  they  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  growers  of 
Burley  tobacco  desire  this.  But  in  the  matter  of  getting  legislation 
passed,  a  certain  segment  does  not  desire  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  get  it  passed  without  them.  The  question  is  should  we  take 
out  Burley? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  sure  I  could  see  no  reason  not  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  I  notice  that  there  is  no  mention  in  your  statement 
about  peanuts.  All  segments  of  the  industry  are  now  trying  to  work 
out  some  legislation  that  can  be  passed. 

Secretary  Freeman.  At  this  very  moment  people  from  various 
parts  of  the  peanut  industry  are  meeting  in  the  Department  seeking 
to  reach  a  common  agreement.  We  do  need  an  improvement  in  the 
peanut  program.  The  technology  and  the  like  is  pretty  well  outdated. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  I  might  point  this  out,  that  according  to  the  figures  I 
have,  with  exception  of  tobacco  which  is  the  lowest,  the  Government 
cost  as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  peanuts  is  lower 
than  for  any  other  commodity,  including  feed  grains.  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  not  understood  by  many.  My  information  is  that  the  cost  of 
the  peanut  program  over  the  last  3  years  has  been  less  than  16  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  total  production.  I  also  understand  that  the  basic 
commodities  if  averaged  up  have  cost  approximately  35  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  producton  and  that  the  cost  of  the  peanut  pro¬ 
gram  is  less  than  half  of  this  average. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Abbitt. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Abbitt.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  it  is  highly  important 
that  any  peanut  bill  to  be  introduced  should  be  worked  out  in  such  a 
way  that  the  peanut  industry  itself  is  not  sharply  divided? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  certainly  do.  As  a  practical  matter  I  think 
that  we  have  little  likelihood  of  passing  a  bill  if  the  people  involved 
in  the  peanut  industry  are  not  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  have  one  question.  I  appreciate  your 
presence  here  this  morning  and  the  recommendations  you  have  made. 
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However,  in  reading  your  recommendations  on  cotton  I  see  that  you 
make  no  reference  to  one  provision  in  the  present  law  which  we  passed 
here  2  years  ago,  the  authority  for  the  substitution  of  nonsurplus 
crops  on  alloted  cotton  acreage  in  the  event  of  flood  or  drought  or 
other  national  disaster.  During  the  past  2  years,  at  least,  it  pre¬ 
vented  bankruptcy  of  thousands  of  farmers,  not  only  in  Missouri  but 
in  Arkansas  and  in  other  places  where  we  had  a  most  unusual  and 
unprecedented  weather  condition.  I  was  hopeful  that  in  continuing 
this  law  that  we  might  continue  those  provisions.  I  was  home  this 
past  week.  We  have  been  having  rains  and  our  plantings  have  been 
delayed.  We  are  still  praying  that  conditions  will  improve.  But  in 
that  large  area,  throughout  it,  there  is  some  indication  that  we  might 
have  the  same  type  of  thing  we  had  before.  Of  course,  this  will  be 
covered  this  year.  It  might  not  happen  again  because  it  is  said  that 
this  may  happen  once  in  50  or  100  years.  It  has  happened  2  years  in 
succession  now. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  in  the  statute  now. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  It  is  in  it  now? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  continue  on. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  You  do  not  mention  it.  The  provisions  you 
say  continue  on? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  cannot  find  that  it  would  be  included. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  be  included.  It  is  incorporated  into 
the  law  now  and  if  the  law  was  extended  that  provision  would  be 
extended,  too. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you,  sir. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Secretary,  my  wheat  processors  have  been  un¬ 
happy  with  the  certificate  plan.  Can  you  explain  to  me  how  this  has 
benefited  my  farmers  who  produce  soft  winter  wheat  which  is  not  in 
surplus? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  would  guess  that  few  of  your  farmers 
are,  probably,  in  the  program,  anyway.  Most  of  them  do  not  produce 
very  much  wheat.  They  are  not  much  concerned  or  much  interested 
in  the  program.  Probably,  few  of  them  are  affected  by  it  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  Goodling.  They  tell  me  that  they  are.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
wrong  or  right. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  program  would  affect  them  exactly  like 
it  does  other  people.  They  would  be  getting  about  50  cents  a  bushel 
payment  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  produced,  that  is,  that  they 
produce,  if  they  join  the  program,  and  comply  with  the  terms  thereof. 
So  they  would  benefit  indirectly  from  it  like  farmers  everywhere. 

Air.  Goodling.  To  whom  is  this  75  cents  paid? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Directly  to  the  farmer? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  effect  it  is  paid  to  the  farmer.  It  goes 
directly  to  the  farmer. 
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Mr.  Goodling.  They  tell  me  that  some  are  mixing  rye  m  with 
the  white  flour.  It  is  being  used  in  some  of  the  mixes.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  A  lot  of  rye? 

Mr.  Goodling.  It  goes  into  some  of  the  mixtures  which  are  on  the 
market  today. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  how  this  bill  has  anything  to 
do  with  that.  That  is  not  pertinent  to  the  issue  before  the  House, 
is  it?  If  the  baker  wants  to  mix  in  rye  flour,  no  one  has  any  jurisdiction 
over  his  discretion  in  that  matter.  It  is  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Goodling.  One  other  thing:  We  have  had  contradictive  state¬ 
ments  made  in  this  committee  during  the  last  several  weeks  regarding 
the  amount  of  subsidy  direct  and  indirect,  paid  to  cotton  farmers. 
Can  you  supply  this  committee  with  a  breakdown  of  those  figures, 
so  that  we  have  the  correct  figures? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Certainly.  As  a  matter  of  semantics  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  subsidy  on  cotton  or  wheat  or  feed  grain  producers. 
I  do  not  like  that  language.  I  do  not  want  to  consider  the  programs 
as  subsidies.  They  amount  to  rental  payments.  We  say  that  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy.  It  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  produce 
so  much  cotton  and  wheat  and  corn.  And  the  Government  says  that, 
“For  1  year  we  will  rent  so  much  of  your  land  if  you  do  not  plant  it.” 

I  think  that  wTe  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  word  “subsidy.”  This  is  an 
economic  arrangement  in  the  national  interest.  I  certainly  will  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  record  what  the  cost  has  been  for  these  programs. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 


NET  BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FEED  GRAINS  AND  PRODUCTS 
[In  millions  of  dollars;  minus  sign  represents  receipt] 
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1  Crop  year  indicated  in  parenthesis.  4  Does  not  include  ocean  transportation  costs,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies,  or  re 

2  Includes  transportation,  classing,  loan  settlements,  etc.  ceipts  from  loan  repayments. 

3  The  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  authorizes  the  commodity  cost  of  former  title  III  donations  to  be 
charged  to  Public  Law  480  effective  Jan.  1, 1967.  The  1969  budget  and  above  data  have  been  adjusted 
to  reflect  costs  on  a  comparable  basis. 
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Mr.  Goodling.  We  were  interested  in  having  that,  because  there 
has  been  some  question  here  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  subsidize  every  farm  commodity  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
the  cotton  industry.  Again,  I  am  using  that  word  "subsidy,”  which  you 
do  not  like. 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  can  get  into  quite  a  numbers  game,  if  I 
may  use  that  phrase,  when  you  start  comparing  various  commodities 
as  to  what  are  the  payments,  what  are  the  payments  per  acre  and  per 
unit  and  which  is  more  expensive  than  the  other.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  each  commodity,  with  costs  that  are 
proportionate  and  reasonable  thereto,  and  what  the  Congress  will  pass 
is  a  political  reality.  We  are  trying  to  pass  the  best  programs  we  can. 

Mr.  Goodling.  We  were  thinking  in  terms  of  total  volume. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Offhand,  I  think  that  you  would  find  that 
payments  in  cotton  as  a  proportion  to  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
would  be  probably  higher  in  terms  of  total  payments.  Then  we  get 
down  to  the  point  made  a  moment  ago  by  Mr.  Abbitt  that  the  total 
costs  have  gone  up,  but  as  he  made  the  point  in  terms  of  total  value, 
the  costs  are  less  than  some  others.  So  really,  for  each  commodity 
we  do  the  best  we  can.  And  if  farmers  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
program  that  they  need,  why,  I  think  all  of  the  commodities  need  to 
work  together,  and  hopefully  that  the  farmers’  representatives  in 
Congress  will  work  for  the  farmers,  even  though  they  do  not  produce 
that  particular  commodity  in  their  back  yards. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Purcell? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  just  want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
statement.  I  think  it  is  most  meaningful  as  an  analysis  and  description 
of  the  present  act  and  has  certainly  been  worthwhile.  I  hope  that  we 
we  will  pass  the  basic  provisions  you  have  indicated  are  needed  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  had  one  witness  avIio  testified  this 
week  that,  possibly,  payments  of  $1  million  or  more  would  be  going 
to  one  corporation  or  one  producer  of  cotton.  That  would  be,  as  you 
say,  for  rental? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  this  a  common  occurrence  year  to  year  to  have 
payments  that  high?  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  of  such  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  made  in  1  year? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  could  submit  that  information  for  the 
record.  I  do  not  remember  offhand  how  many  payments  there  are  at 
that  level.  There  are  a  number  of  them.  A  number  of  them  sometimes 
involve  holding  corporations  of  various  kinds  and  involve  a  number  of 
different  owners  or  lease  holders  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

As  I  say,  it  really  does  not  make  such  difference.  This  is  not  a  sub¬ 
sidy  program.  This  is  basically  a  commercial  program  that  we  ask  the 
man  not  to  plant  all  of  his  land.  And  whether  he  cooperates,  whether 
a  small  or  big  landowner — whether  he  gets  a  big  or  a  little  payment — 
he  gets  a  payment  based  upon  the  amount  of  land  that  he  has  taken 
out  of  production. 
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(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

There  were  five  payments  of  $1  million  or  more,  as  follows: 


California: 

J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz _ $4,  091,  818 

Rancho  San  Antonio,  Gila  Bend,  Ariz _  2,  863,  668 

South  Lake  Farms,  Five  Points,  Calif _  1,  304,  093 

Florida:  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Clewiston,  Fla _  1,  275,  687 

Hawaii:  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Sugar  Co.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii _  1,  353,  770 


Mr.  Miller.  Very  good.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
testified  not  long  ago  on  the  same  programs  you  are  talking  about  and 
they  stated  that  they  would  furnish  each  of  us  with  a  copy  of  sugges¬ 
tions  which  came  yesterday  to  my  office,  and  I  assume  that  it  came 
to  the  offices  of  the  other  members  also.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  digest  it,  because  it  is  some  16  pages  long.  They  do  make  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  covering  letter,  and  they  say, 

We  hope  that  the  committee  will  review  our  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
1965  Act  and  that  no  action  will  be  taken  to  extend  this  legislation  at  this  time. 
We  believe  that  twelve  months  from  now  the  Congress  could  better  measure  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  the  act  of  1965  so  far  as  income  through  the  1968 
crop  year.  Since  this  legislation  runs  through  the  1969  crop  year  on  cotton  and 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  we  believe  that  any  action  should  be  delayed  until  1969. 

The  purpose  of  my  question  is,  here  is  an  organization  with  many 
farm  members.  They  have  made  remarks  contrary  to  what  you  are 
saying  which  means  that  we  should  push  for  the  legislation  this  year. 

Can  you  clarify  the  difference  in  thinking  between  you  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  say  I  think  that  the  quotes  you  have 
read  ought  to  be  the  strongest  reason  for  anyone  who  believes  in  farm 
programs  to  pass  this  bill  this  year.  The  only  reason  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  says,  “Let  us  delay  it,”  is  because  they  will  do  anything  they 
possibly  can  to  kill  it  and  all  farm  programs.  They  do  not  believe  in 
farm  programs.  They  believe  in  what  is  the  so-called  “free  market.” 
That  is  their  business.  They  fought  the  act  of  1965.  They  fought  every 
single  recommendation  that  has  come  before  this  committee  since 
1961.  I  think  they  are  absolutely,  dead  wrong.  And  every  time  they 
come  in — not  every  time,  there  have  been  a  few  exceptions — nothing 
personal  about  this — I  consult  with  them  and  their  leaders,  as  I  do 
with  other  farm  organizations — but  they  simply  do  not  believe  that 
there  ought  to  be  any  Government  participation  in  farm  programs  at 
all.  They  can  dress  it  up  any  way  they  want,  but  they  are  100  percent 
against  it.  That  is,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  leadership. 

r'[  be  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Farm  Bureau  members,  in  my 
belief  I  have  seen  many  of  them  and  have  talked  to  many  of  them— 
do  not  support  the  position  of  the  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Miller.  To  pursue  this  just  a  little  further,  here  are  people 
who  are  making  their  income  from  just  what  you  are  talking  about,  a 
program  for  agriculture.  You  are  working  to  increase  that  income, 
yet  there  is  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  between  your  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  people  who  are  actually  making  their  income  from  the 
same  area  of  work.  There  must  be  something  besides  just  the  thinking 
of  the  leadership,  because  these  people  are  actually  making  their 
income  from  farming. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  farmers. 
I  would  not  venture  to  mention  the  number  who  support  the  position 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  That  is  the  position  they 
take.  It  is  a  big  organization,  a  big  bureaucracy.  It  has  built  up  a  lot 
of  power  in  the  top,  and  they  use  it  very  skillfully.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  farmers  who  agree  with  the  economic  philosophy  they  have. 

In  my  best  judgment  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  do  not,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  judgment.  In  any  event,  the  Department  has  seen  fit  in  repeated 
instances  to  develop  farm  programs  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  violently  opposed  before  this  Congress,  including  the 
one  we  are  talking  about  now,  and  in  my  judgment  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  farmers  want  these  programs.  I  hope  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  committee  do  as  well  and  that  we  can  extend  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foley? 

Mr.  Foley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  13  you  list  two  recommendations  as  to  the 
1965  act.  Let  us  engage  in  the  supposition  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  not  be  able,  for  whatever  reason,  to  incorporate  those 
recommendations  into  legislation.  If  we  had  a  chance  to  vote  for  the 
kind  of  bill  that  we  would  like  to  frame,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but 
you  know  that  we  cannot  do  that.  We  have  to  vote  for  any  kind  of 
bill  that  is  presented  to  us.  If  you  are  not  in  a  position  now  to  answer 
this  question,  you  may  reserve  your  answer  until  later.  If  we  were  in 
a  position  to  vote  the  present  wheat  title  up  or  down,  without  any 
changes  or  improvements  of  any  kind,  would  you  like  for  the  members 
of  this  committee  to  vote  “yea”  or  “nay”? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  vote  “yea”  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Foley.  In  your  judgment,  from  what  you  know  of  the  attitude 
of  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  United  States  individually  and  through 
their  organizations  and  expressions  to  you,  do  you  think  that  they 
would  share  that  view? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  sure  that  they  would.  Certainly,  those 
people  who  make  the  major  income  in  producing  wheat. 

Mr.  Foley.  Primarily  wheat  growers? 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  would  overwhelmingly  support  the  ex¬ 
tension,  even  without  any  changes,  if  that  were  the  alternative. 

Mr.  Foley.  Does  that  include  the  members  of  all  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  who,  in  your  judgment,  make  them  income  primarily  from 
wheat? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would.  I  think  on  this  question  it  would 
include  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  as  well  as  the  other  farm  organizations,  as  well 
as  the  wheatgrowers,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Grange,  and  others.. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  agree  with  your  supposition  and  your  conclusions. 
And  I  thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wampler? 

Mr.  Wampler.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Secretary,  to  commend  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  the  wonderful  job  they  are  doing,  particularly  in  Virginia.  I  have 
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had  occasion  to  discuss  the  program  many  times  with  Mr.  Compton, 
the  State  Director  of  FHA.  I  know  they  are  doing  an  excellent  job. 

I  realize  the  funds  are  limited.  I  think  this  program  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  helping  rural  America,  our  small  rural  communities,  in  sup¬ 
plying  modern  water  and  sewer  systems  has  done  much  to  help 
reverse  this  trend  of  the  people  leaving  the  rural  areas  and  the  farms 
and  going  to  our  cities  and  in  many  cases  going  on  welfare.  I  do  think 
that  this  is  an  excellent  program  and  within  the  limits  of  a  sound 
fiscal  system  it  has  my  enthusiastic  support.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
of  work  that  has  been  done. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  convey  that  back  to  the 
people  who  are  in  this  work.  I  appreciate  your  statement  very  much. 

I  agree  that  providing  credit  has  been  helpful.  Total  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  and  grants  tripled,  from  $400  million  in  1961  to 
$1.4  billion  in  1967.  Dr.  Wilcox  at  a  staff  meeting  this  morning  gave 
us  an  interesting  report  showing  some  substantial  changes  in  the  job 
location  and  in  the  migration  pattern  of  the  people.  And  I  think  that 
some  of  those  changes  are  attributable  to  some  of  the  things  that  the 
FHA  and  the  other  programs  are  doing  to  bring  some  of  the  conven¬ 
iences  and  opportunities  to  the  people  that  traditionally  has  been  had 
only  by  those  in  the  big  cities. 

Mr.  Wampler.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gathings? 

Mr.  Gathings.  A  bill  was  introduced  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Hath¬ 
away,  of  Maine,  and  others  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  pump  new 
money  into  the  revolving  fund  of  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
They  said  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  money  with  which  to  op¬ 
erate.  This  money  is  to  be  used  for  crop  production  in  disaster  areas. 

I  want  to  ask  whether  or  not  a  report  has  been  prepared  and  if  so 
could  you  tell  us  where  that  report  is  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Freeman.  A  favorable  report  wras  sent  to  Congress  a  few 
days  ago. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  money  is  so  badly  needed. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
from  "V  irginia  has  brought  up  that  question.  This  bill  was  introduced 
by>  I  guess,  10  to  14  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  are  very  hopeful.  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  desperately  needed  and  I  hope  that  the  needed  resources  will  be 
made  available. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  cle  la  Garza? 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  I  should  like  to  commend  the  Secretary  for  his 
very  fine  statement  and  if  I  might  be  allowed,  to  thank  him  for  the 
many  things  that  he  has  done  in  my  area  since  Hurricane  Beulah, 
there  are  many  matters  that  have  come  up  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  have  had  to  be  handled  entirely  without  new 
legislation,  either  under  existing  lawr  or  administrative  rules  and 
regulations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  whether  in  the  legislation  which 
is  iecommended,  does  he  think  that  he  would  have  the  necessary 
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authority  to  act  in  emergencies,  such  as  the  ones  we  had  in  my  area 
that  he  has  been  able  to  handle  so  satisfactorily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  suffered? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  believe  we  do  now.  And  I  appreciate  your 
kind  comments.  As  Congressman  Gathings  just  pointed  out,  even  in 
the  area  of  emergency  loan  funds,  we  are  currently  out  of  funds. 
This  has  been  the  largest  disaster  year  with  the  heaviest  outlay  for  a 
long,  long  time.  If  the  appropriations  are  available  I  think  that  we 
have  the  neccessary  authority  to  continue  to  give  a  helping  hand  in 
the  case  of  disasters. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burke? 

Mr.  Burke.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dow? 

Mr.  Dow.  I  want  to  commend  the  Secretary  on  a  very  splendid 
report  and  also  on  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  understand.  You  have 
touched  on  a  good  many  complex  matters  and  have  expressed  them 
very  simply,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  should  like  to  endorse  the  observations  that  have  been  made  by 
Congressman  Gathings  and  Congressman  Wampler  in  favor  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  loaning  capacity  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  at  this 
time,  because  it  is  badly  needed  in  my  district  and  elsewhere.  So  I  hope 
that  you  will  take  that  to  heart,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you.  May  I  please,  Congressman  Dow, 
make  a  point  to  Congressman  Wampler  and  maybe  to  the  committee? 
This  whole  area  of  credit,  credit  available  for  rural  America,  is  I  think 
of  tremendous  importance  and  very  important  legislation  in  regard  to 
this  is  pending  now.  Credit  is  a  powerful  engine  for  progress.  We  have 
been  handicapped  before,  because  money  to  be  loaned  goes  into  the 
budget  as  an  expenditure  and  as  such  we  have  to  account  for  it  as  an 
expenditure,  even  though  it  is  paid  back. 

The  repayment  record  is  excellent.  No  financial  institution,  no 
bank  would  ever  handle  loans  in  this  way. 

Frankly,  it  just  does  not  make  any  sense.  So  we  have  wrestled  with 
it  and  we  finally  came  up  with  a  proposal  that  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  whereby  we  would  no  longer  budget  this  money. 

In  REA  or  FHA,  these  loans  would  not  show  as  expenditures,  but 
that  we  would  pay  the  difference  between  the  going  rate  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money  and  the  rate  at  which  the  money  would  be  loaned 
to  accomplish  the  purpose.  We  would  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
interest  rate.  So,  if  we  had  a  $100  loan  and  you  put  it  out  at  3  percent 
interest,  presumably  $3  a  year,  and  it  cost  you  6  percent  to  borrow 
in  the  money  market,  you  would  have  a  $3  subsidy  that  would  go 
to  the  Congress  as  an  appropriation  item. 

But  the  loans  themselves  would  no  longer  be  considered  as  they 
have  been  as  if  they  were  an  expenditure.  This  would  open  up  a  lot 
of  credit.  Otherwise,  when  loans  are  considered  an  expenditure,  along 
with  the  problems  of  tough  budgeting  and  expenditure  figures  that 
are  highly  political  in  the  nature  of  things,  loans  get  squeezed  down 
more  than  is  sensible  to  squeeze  them  down. 

This  is  not  before  the  committee,  but  it  will  be  before  the  Congress, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  drawn  to  your  attention,  because  I  think 
it  will  be  a  major  breakthrough  and  of  tremendous  importance. 
Credit  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  rural  areas  in  helping  themselves. 
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Mr.  Dow.  You  are  dealing  with  the  whole  concept  of  the  capital 
budget,  are  you  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dow.  That  is  a  concept  that  has  been  presented  by  many  good 
thinkers  for  quite  a  few  years.  I  expect  to  reach  that  point  some  day. 

I  have  only  one  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  is:  You  indicate  that 
in  the  past  when  the  Government  held  bulging  stocks,  as  you  speak 
of  it,  of  food  and  feed  grains,  et  cetera,  that  the  cost  was  over  $1 
million  a  day  for  storage  and  for  handling  these  stocks.  If  we  were  to 
revert  to  a  system  of  holding  stocks  as  you  indicate  a  little  later  here 
in  your  statement,  where  you  mean  to  provide  some  storage,  perhaps, 
of  a  lesser  amount,  have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  would  be — would 
it  be  on  the  order  of  $1  million  a  day? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  It  would  be  nothing  like  that.  The  volumes 
are  very  modest  compared  to  what  we  had  in  Government  hands 
before.  This  would  involve  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  compared 
with  1,400  million.  It  would  involve  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains  as 
compared  to  85  million  tons. 

So  the  amounts  involved  that  you  would  have  to  pay  storage  for, 
obviously,  also  carrying  charges — the  amounts  would  be  very  modest, 
and,  I  think,  are  consistent  with  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  Dow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Mathias.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  expand  on  two 
remarks  in  his  testimony  on  page  15  in  relation  to  cotton.  This  is  just 
to  get  my  ideas  straight  on  what  you  mean. 

In  No.  3,  for  example,  you  state: 

Liberalize  the  provisions  applicable  to  the  marketing  of  cotton  grown  on  export 
market  acreage. 

Could  you  just  expand  on  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  are  a  couple  of  rather  technical  things 
there.  As  of  now,  the  cotton  export  would  have  to  be  specific  bales — - 
the  cotton  grown  on  this  particular  farm.  Many  producers  ask,  "Could 
we  not,  because  of  economic  and  technical  problems,  substitute  the 
actual  bales,  trade  them  for  others,  and  not  have  to  identify  the  crop 
bale  for  bale?” 

I  think  that  makes  good  sense.  We  proposed  to  liberalize  it  to  that 
extent. 

There  are  a  number  of  others  that  slip  my  mind  now.  They  are 
rather  technical  requirements. 

We  want  to  expand,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  exports. 

They  are  in  the  bill  before  the  committee,  and  they  can  be  identified. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Moss  could  do  that.  He  could 
do  that  right  now  or  after  the  meeting,  to  give  you  the  specific  details. 

Mr.  Mathias.  As  to  No.  4: 

Give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  allow  producers  additional  time  for  making 
lease  and  sale  arrangements  of  allotted  acreage. 

What  about  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  of  now,  to  make  lease  arrangement,  it 
must  be  done  between  June  and  January  of  the  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  cotton  would  be  planted.  If  it  were  extended  a 
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couple  more  months  into  the  next  year,  many  more  farmers  would 
sell  or  lease  their  allotments.  We  recommend  that  change. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Nichols.  I  wish  to  support  your  policy  here  this  morning.  I 
just  want  to  add  my  own  expression  at  the  grassroots  level.  Many  of 
my  farmers — and  I  am  predominantly  in  an  area  which  is  a  cotton 
area- — many  of  them,  of  course,  have  asked  me  about  the  farm  bill. 
That  is,  when  they  might  expect  some  sort  of  action.  They  want  to 
know  what  they  can  look  forward  to.  They  need  to  make  their  plans. 

I  am  one  who  is  hopeful  that  this  Congress  can  get  about  the 
business  of  going  into  a  new  farm  bill  and,  hopefully,  that  we  might 
do  it  this  session. 

Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  interested  in  your  comments 
amplifying  your  prepared  testimony  on  two  things:  The  reserve  bill 
that  you  are  now  recommending,  and  I  believe  you  said  that  it 
would  provide  that  resale  would  not  be  made  from  stocks  at  less 
than  100  percent  of  parity,  minus  the  bushel  payment  on  corn. 

Secretary  Freeman.  One  hundred  percent  of  parity  less  the  value 
of  the  wheat  certificate  payments  and  the  price-support  payments 
on  corn. 

Mr.  Mayne.  That  does  represent  a  change  in  your  position  from 
what  it  was  last  summer  and  fall,  does  it  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  I  think  that  when  it  was  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  last  year,  this  provision,  if  it  had  been  offered,  would  have 
been  more  than  acceptable  to  me  with  no  change  at  all. 

Mr.  Mayne.  As  I  recall - 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  matter,  at  least,  that  was  reported  to 
me,  the  requirement  was  that  some  people  felt  that  it  should  not  be 
sold  at  less  than  100  percent.  I  thought  that  would  be  completely 
unrealistic.  That  price  level  would  make  it  unworkable. 

Mr.  Mayne.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  were  considering  the 
Purcell  bill,  as  I  recall  it,  I  offered  an  amendment  which  would  pro¬ 
hibit  the  sale  of  reserve  stocks  at  less  than  110  percent  of  parity, 
and  Mr.  Zwach  offered  an  amendment  in  identical  language,  reducing 
it  to  100  percent  of  parity. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  you  did  oppose  both  of  those  amend¬ 
ments  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  have  made  it  completely  unworkable. 

Mr.  Mayne.  But  now,  you  are  entirely  in  favor  of  a  proposal  that 
would  prohibit  the  sale  from  reserve  stocks  at  less  than  100  percent  of 
parity  minus  the  bushel  payment  on  corn. 

Secretary  Freeman.  One  hundred  percent  of  parity  minus  the  value 
of  the  wheat  certificate  payments  and  minus  the  value  of  the  price 
support  payments  on  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Mayne.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  have  only  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
Secretary — talking  about  the  Bargaining  Act,  the  data  sheet  that 
you  gave  out,  in  paragraph  two,  you  state: 
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A  producers’  referendum  would  then  be  held  to  decide  if  a  particular 
commodity  shall  become  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  (majority  of 
producers  voting  decide). 

Mr.  Secretary,  several  bills  have  been  introduced  along  this  line, 
but  some  bills  have  been  introduced  in  which  one  producer  would  have 
more  votes  than  another  producer.  Does  one  producer  have  the  same 
vote  on  deciding  the  marketing  order,  or  what?  Have  you  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  this  situation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  part  of  the  marketing 
order,  either  by  volume  or  by  number.  It  can  go  either  way  in  the  law. 
Mr.  Abbott  did  a  lot  of  detail  drafting  work  on  this.  That  is  under  the 
law  as  it  stands,  it  would  be  up  to  the  producers  themselves,  as  they 
develop  the  marketing  order  to  decide  which  they  wish  to  have. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  am  not  clear. 

Secretary  Freeman.  All  right.  Let  us  say  this:  There  are  two  votes 
involved.  The  first  one  is  as  to  whether  thay  are  really  serious  about 
having  a  marketing  order.  In  this  case  it  would  require  a  majority  vote. 

And  as  to  whether  they  want  to  become  eligible,  that  could  be  a 
majority  of  either  the  producers  voting,  or  a  majority  of  the  volume, 
or  presumably  a  majority  of  both.  When  you  get  down  to  the  marketing 
order  itself,  you  would  then  require  a  two-thirds  vote.  At  that  point,  by 
the  same  token,  it  could  as  announced  include  both  or  either,  individual 
or  volume. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  That  is  my  question:  who  decides  that — whether 
it  should  be  both  or  either. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  be  decided  in  the  marketing  order 
itself  which  was  submitted  for  a  vote.  Basically,  it  would  be  decided 
in  the  hearing  record  that  was  made.  The  proposed  marketing  order 
would  provide  for  the  specific  conditions  it  would  take  to  put  it  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  It  would  be  decided  in  the  hearing  when  the  group 
gets  together? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  it  would  be  submitted  under  those  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O’Neal. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  May  I  ask  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Montgomery.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Will  the  bill  have  any  provision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  handlers  would  vote  in  either  referendum? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Handlers  would  not  vote  until  the  producers 
had  determined  that  they  wanted  a  marketing  order  specifying 
minimum  prices. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  They  might  include  handlers  or  not  include  handlers? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  This  would  be  the  producers’  operation 
up  to  the  point  of  organizing  a  bargaining  unit.  They  then  would 
begin  to  bargain  with  the  handlers.  And  then  a  provision,  for  example, 
on  a  minimum  price,  would  only  go  into  effect  when  50  percent  of 
the  handlers  had  signed  up.  So  this  is  a  producer  program.  The 
handlers  do  not  get  in  it  until  later. 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  very  nice  to 
work  with  you  again.  We  have  even  bigger  problems  here  than  we 
had  in  Minnesota,  I  see.  I  am  encouraged  by  how  you  speak  about  the 
farm  problem.  And  when  I  get  back  to  the  district,  I  am  discouraged. 
So  you  encourage  me  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  report  No.  824,  put  out  by  this  committee, 
on  the  “Agriculture  Fair  Practices  Act,”  and  then  I  would  like  to  have 
your  response  as  to  whether  you  think  things  are  going  to  get  better 
under  this  act. 

From  August  1966  to  April  1967,  agricultural  prices  suffered  their  sharpest 
decline  since  the  late  1920’s  and  early  1930’s.  Prices  received  by  farmers  in  the 
market  places  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  33  years  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  These  prices  declined  10  percent  between  August  1966  and  April 
1967.  Although  there  was  some  recovery  in  May  and  June,  the  parity  ratios  dipped 
in  April  to  72  percent,  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  1934. 

This  is  mainly  what  I  wanted  to  ask  about.  Can  we,  under  this 
program,  look  forward  to  believing  that  it  will  work  better  toward 
and  closer  to  parity.  This  is  my  question. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Let  me  set  that  quotation  down 
in  appropriate  context.  Gross  farm  income  in  1966  was  the  highest  in 
history.  Net  income  per  farm  was  by  all  odds,  the  highest  in  history. 
Total  net  income  was  the  second  highest  in  history.  Farmers  received 
$5  billion  more  total  net  income  than  when  I  became  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1961.  It  was  an  extraordinary  year. 

There  were  short  crops.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  speculation 
in  that  year,  and  the  result  was  that  the  prices  reached  levels  that, 
really,  did  not  reflect  true  economic  conditions.  So,  in  fact,  there  was 
a  drop  in  net  income,  between  1966  and  1967.  This  does  not  represent 
a  discouraging  development,  I  think,  because  in  1967,  total  net  in¬ 
come  was  still  25  percent,  $3  billion  more,  than  it  was  in  1961.  Net 
income  per  farm  was  50  percent  more,  $1,300  per  farmer,  than  it  was 
in  1961. 

Not  enough,  but  nonetheless,  it  represents  important  momentum 
forward. 

I  am  happy  to  report — I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  pub¬ 
licly  noted  or  not — we  do  look  forward  in  the  current  year  for  an 
increase  in  net  farm  income  of  about  $700  million  over  last  year. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  about  the  same. 
Prospects  now  look  a  bit  better.  Cattle  and  hog  prices  have  been 
better  than  estimated.  So  we,  despite  the  fact  that  costs  will  go  up 
$1  billion  this  year  over  last  year,  anticipate  that  net  farm  income 
will  go  up  about  $700  million.  And  as  I  indicated,  the  momentum  is 
there.  We  have  enjoyed  an  uptrend  in  income  with  these  programs. 
Sometimes  income  jumps  and  economic  factors  do  not  completely 
justify  those;  nevertheless,  the  progress  is  steadily  upward  and  I  am 
personally  confident  that  we  have  here  the  machinery  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  reach  the  parity  goals  that  we  seek. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Thank  you. 

I  have  had  communications  from  one  area  in  my  district  that  there 
have  been  110  farm  sales.  Many  of  them  are  unable  to  get  credit. 
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Many  of  them  are  being  forced  off  the  farms.  Undoubtedly,  they  will 
pile  into  the  cities. 

I  am  aware  of  your  concern  for  the  countryside.  Is  there  any  way 
in  this  program — and  I  think  I  should  say  that  it  will  be  disastrous 
if  we  lose  the  independent  family  operation — that  is,  for  America — is 
there  any  way  that  this  program  could  be  geared  somewhat  more  in 
the  direction  of  the  independent  family  farm? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  the  program  is  geared  in  the 
direction  of  the  independent  family  farm,  and  I  think  that  the  inde¬ 
pendent  family  farm  has  a  great  stake  in  this  program.  True,  we  are 
having  fewer  family  farms.  And  I  believe  that  both  you  and  I  would 
hope  that  that  trend  might  not  continue,  but  so  long  as  a  man  is 
able  to  farm  efficiently  more  land  with  modern  technology,  I  think 
there  are  going  to  be  fewer  farms. 

The  fact  that  there  are  fewer  farms  does  not  necessarily  always 
represent  that  these  people  are  forced  out  of  farming,  all  of  them, 
because  of  income  reasons. 

The  shift  from  dairy  farming  on  our  farm  happened  because  the 
people  who  w~ere  living  on  it  got  to  the  age  where  they  no  longer  could 
milk  30  cows  a  day.  And  in  that  particular  area  there  was  no  one  to 
dairy.  And  grain  farming  was  more  economic. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  number  of  farm  foreclosures  has 
dropped  sharply  in  the  last  8  years.  In  1960  there  were  5,500  farm 
foreclosures.  In  1967,  there  were  only  half  of  that  number,  2,400  farms, 
foreclosed. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  more  farms,  I  do  not  think  that  you  or  I 
will  be  able  to  stop  the  progress  of  technology.  We  have  farm  programs 
for  efficient  family  farms  where  they  can  get  a  fair  price,  and  not  be 
swallowed  up  by  conglomerate  corporations,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  Zwach.  You  would  agree  that  the  economics  on  farms  has  been 
too  severe  and  has  driven  the  people  off  more  than  ordinary  change 
would? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  if  we  had  been  able  to  move  more 
swiftly  and  could  do  it  now,  in  strengthening  farm  income,  why,  I  am 
sure  that  we  would  have  held  more  people  on  the  farms.  I  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  alleviate  that  kind  of  pressure  by  extending  this 
program  and  by  operating  it  more  skillfully. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  one  more  point.  There  is  a 
dairy  product  called  chocolate  milk  crumb.  I  am  informed  that  this 
product  has  come  in  at  the  rate  of  nearly  50,000  pounds  of  imports  to 
begin  with.  And  in  1966,  there  were  over  10.4  million  pounds.  And  that 
the  projection  for  this  year  is  21  million  pounds. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  product  is  so  much  cheaper  because  the  pro¬ 
ducers  do  not  have  to  meet  the  same  stringent  requirements  in  other 
countries,  that  they  are  being  subsidized  or  being  paid  an  export  fee? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  possible.  I  really  could  not  answer  that 
question,  because  I  suppose  that  this  commodity  comes  from  a  number 
of  different  sources.  We  are  watching  this  volume  very  carefully  to 
make  sure  it  does  not  get  into  a  position  where  it  appears  to  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  our  own  dairy  price  and  income  situation.  If  it 
does  we  will  act  on  this  as  we  have  acted  on  other  dairy  imports  very 
recently. 
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Mr.  Zwach.  Could  I  have  a  report  on  this? 
Secretary  Freeman.  Surely;  yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  above  follows:) 

U.S.  imports  of  chocolate  crumb *  1 


Pounds 

1965  _ _  2,  000,  000 

1966  _  6,  500,  000 

1967  (estimated) _  21,500,000 

1968  (January-March)  (estimated) _  3,500,000 


‘  U.S.  imports  of  chocolate  crumb  have  not  been  separately  reported  in  official  statistics,  but  are  included 
in  the  data  on  imports  of  sweetened  chocolate  in  forms  other  than  bars  or  blocks  weighing  10  pounds  or  more 
each. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Brasco.  After  a  long  consultation  with  some  of  my  gardeners 
in  my  district  in  Brooklyn  [laughter] — and  by  the  way,  they  are  not 
members  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  either — I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question.  You  can  imagine  the  conversation  was  so  complex 
that  the  question  I  have  to  ask  is  complex,  too. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  an  observation,  with  a  sort  of  question  on  the 
end.  It  is  something  that  comes  to  my  mind.  I  am  wondering  if  you 
could  answer  it. 

I  get  the  impression  that  our  farm  programs  are  to  hold  the  farmer 
on  the  farm  and  in  business,  so  to  speak,  in  producing  farm  products. 
It  is  to  do  that.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  the  question  that 
Mr.  Miller  proposed,  in  terms  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  our  own  agricultural 
policy,  that  they  might  be  saying  that  it  might  be  to  more  advantage 
to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  to  develop  the  agricultural  potential 
and  the  industrial  potential  of  America  if  we  allowed  the  small  farmer 
who  cannot  make  a  go  of  it  on  the  farm  to  find  himself  employment  in 
other  areas  and  to  allow  our  agricultural  economy  to  develop  into  a 
free  market,  thus  capitalizing  on  the  most  productive,  the  most 
efficient  kind  of  a  unit. 

It  would  be  nothing  different  than,  say,  that  an  elevator  operator 
in  New  York,  when  they  put  in  automatic  elevators,  would  find 
himself  out  of  a  job.  And  we  have  to  make  a  choice  of,  what  should 
we  do — should  we  allow  technologies  to  languish,  shall  we  keep  the 
elevator  operator  in  the  corner  and  pay  him  to  do  nothing,  or  to  pay 
him  to  walk  up  and  down  the  stairs  to  see  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
hallways,  or  should  we  retrain  him  for  another  job.  The  same  is  true 
of  surplus  farmers  and  migrant  workers  who  crowd  our  cities.  Shall 
we  hold  them  on  the  farms  or  develop  programs  that  will  allow 
them  to  be  retrained  and  to  fall  into  the  job  category  that  might 
be  able  to  be  more  effective  in  terms  of  their  own  support,  and  their 
families. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Your  question  is  a  very  basic  one.  And  let 
me  say  this:  the  programs  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  are 
not  designed  for  small  farms.  I  mean,  small  rather  than  marginal, 
because  “marginal”  is  a  question.  The  larger  farm  could  be  marginal 
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if  he  was  running  an  uneconomic  operation.  These  are  for  commercial 
agriculture.  They  are  not  relief  programs.  They  are  not  designed  to 
help  small  farmers. 

They  do  help  them,  but  they  do  not  help  small  farmers  very  much. 
They  help  an  adequate  sized  commerical  agriculture  operation.  That 
is  what  they  are  designed  to  do.  So  that  we  could  continue  to  have 
the  most  efficient  agriculture  in  the  world.  We  have  a  production 
overcapacity  here  which  would  depress  prices  severely,  and  with  the 
number  of  farmers  involved  there  is  no  means  of  "adjusting  their 
production  to  the  market,  such  as  is  done  in  large  segments  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  That  is  the  great  difference.  Another  point:  Little 
farmers  who  do  not  have  a  commercially  viable  operation,  even  if 
squeezed  out  as  some  people  have  recommended,  would  change  the 
situation  very  little. 

You  would  not  be  helping  your  overproduction  problem,  because 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  produce  a  relatively  small  per¬ 
centage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  land  they  have  likely  would  be  used 
by  someone  much  more  efficient.  And  you  would  make  the  over¬ 
production  problem  worse,  and  not  better. 

So  the  problem  of  overproduction  is  not  people;  it  is  land. 

The  fact  that  people  leave  agriculture  to  do  something  else  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem;  as  long  as  the  land  is  there,  someone  else 
will  use  the  land  and  will  produce  more. 

So  you  have  two  separate  problems.  We  have  a  special  problem  for 
mall  farmers;  those  you  call  marginal  farmers.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  there.  They  do  not  contribute  very  much  in  terms  of  total 
agriculture  production,  but  by  keeping  them  on  the  land,  by  providing 
small-farm  programs,  they  are  better  off  than  in  putting  them  in  the 
big  cities.  But  that  is  a  separate  problem  from  the  one  before  this 
committee. 

Mr  Brasco.  Air.  Secretary,  is  that  not,  in  effect,  a  social  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. " 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  are  just  telling  me  that  these  farmers  do  not 
amount  to  much  and  that  this  is  not  being  directed  against  farmers — 
it  is  something  that  I  am  curious  about.  Is  that  not  a  social  thing? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  They  do  not  amount  to  much  in  terms  of  productivity? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Brasco.  But  you  keep  them  on  the  farms  and  that  is  like  an 
antipoverty  or  welfare  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  a  sense. 

Mr.  Brasco.  It  is? 

Secretary  Freeman.  A  es.  What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a  matter 
of  commercial  agriculture.  It  does  not  have  any  welfare  overtones  at  all. 
This  is  a  matter  of  commercial  agriculture. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  it.  Then,  I  turn  my  time  over. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  he  Chairman.  1  hank  you,  Air.  Brasco. 

Air.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  talking  about  a  pretty  important 
piece  of  legislation,  as  you  and  I  know,  and  most  every  member  of 
this  committee  knows,  and  many  others  know. 
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In  the  area  that  I  represent  we  have  both  commercial  farming 
operators  and  those  that  are  just  living  on  the  farm  and  just  getting 
along,  Mr.  Brasco.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  in  your  remarks 
you  addressed  yourself,  primarily  to  the  importance  of  extending  our 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  with  relatively  minor  changes  or 
suggestions. 

I  might  add  here  that  I  think  you  have  documented  your  thoughts 
on  this  thing  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  comment  from  you  if  I  may,  about  how  you 
would  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  might  get  around  to 
considering  some  improvements  or  amendments,  many  of  which  have 
been  suggested  to  us  by  other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  during 
these  hearings. 

The  problem  of  continuing  this  thing  right  now  and  voting  this 
thing  out — is  this  not  going  to  foreclose  to  some  degree  making  any 
improvements? 

Let  me  just  tell  you  why  I  am  asking  this  question.  This  area  that  I 
represent,  the  average  age  of  our  farmers  is  56  years.  The  war  of 
attrition  is  taking  place.  Death  and  retirement,  and  what-have-you. 
They  are  not  being  replaced  with  young  farmers. 

So  there  are  segments  of  this  program  that  are  not  working  as  well 
as  in  many  other  areas.  So  I  bring  up  this  question  of  how  we  might 
have  some  changes  in  the  overall  aspects  of  the  farm  program. 

Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  First  of  all,  again,  certainly  nothing  is  perfect, 
and  everything  can  be  improved.  And  basic  improvements,  I  think, 
are  acceptable  now  as  recommended  to  your  committee,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  losing  this  program  altogether. 

Your  wlieatgrowers  in  North  Dakota  want  this  program.  They  do 
not  want  to  lose  it.  And  I  think  that  we  had  better  play  safe.  In  my 
judgment,  we  have  a  lot  better  chance  of  passing  it  now  than  we  may 
have  next  year.  So,  let  us  not  get  off  on  a  lot  of  things  that  we  might 
consider  are  improvements  that  might  cost  us  passage. 

We  can  get  around  to  that  next  year.  We  may  or  may  not  get  to 
that.  I  think  a  minimum  of  changes  will  upset  people  outside  of  the 
Congress  the  least.  It  will  give  us  the  least  opposition.  That  is  what 
we  ought  to  do.  Then,  when  we  see  what  happens  in  the  year  to  come, 
we  can  take  a  look  to  possible  improvements. 

We  may  not,  any  of  us,  be  here,  but,  in  any  event,  we  will  have 
that  monument  to  history,  that  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Ivleppe.  It  seems  to  me  then,  it  is  apparent  that  you  believe 
the  chances  of  the  extension  of  the  program  in  this  Congress  is  more 
understandable  and  has  a  better  chance  of  passage  than  if  we  were  to 
make  many  changes  of  any  kind  in  the  overall  aspects  of  the  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  defer  to  Members  of  the  Congress — 
to  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  who  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  and  I  am  guided  thereby. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  We  have  had  a  great  number  of  witnesses  indicate 
continuation  of  this  legislation  and  also  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
about  the  4-year  provision.  Would  you  make  a  specific  comment  as 
to  your  opinion,  whether,  in  time,  your  testimony  indicates  continua¬ 
tion,  or  how  do  you  feel  about  a  4-year  extension? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Very  frankly,  I  have  learned  to  take  what  I  can 
get.  I  would  like  to  see  continued  legislation  which  exists  in  other 
areas,  as  I  point  out  in  my  testimony,  but  if  we  could  get  a  4-year 
extension,  I  would  be  very  pleased. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  will  not  ask  you  any  questions  about  the  strategic 
grain  reserve.  I  introduced  a  bill — and  I  think  you  are  generally 
familiar  with  how  I  feel  about  this  thing — I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are 
beginning  to  get  some  areas  of  agreement  here  that  make  it  look,  I 
think  or  hope,  more  hopeful. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  One  more  question.  Y  ou  are  familiar,  Mr.  Secretary, 
with  the  fact  that  this  committee  and  the  House  passed  a  bill  last  year 
providing  advance  payments  to  farmers  for  wheat  certificates.  The 
bill  is  in  the  Senate  and  no  action  has  been  taken  up  to  this  time.  It  is 
obvious  to  know  that  this  will  not  be  of  any  benefit,  if  it  is  passed,  to 
farmers  this  year. 

Is  it  still  the  position  of  the  Department  and  yourself  to  oppose  this 
particular  type  of  legislation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Actually,  I  have  not  checked  recently.  When 
it  was  up  last  year,  it  was  just  not  possible  to  move  those  payments 
into  the  given  fiscal  year  because  of  other  fiscal  problems. 

I  must  say,  honestly,  too,  that  I  have  had  some  reservations  in 
connection  with  advance  price-support  payments  as  distinguished 
from  diversion  payments. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  This  is  a  wheat  certificate  only  that  I  am  talking 
about. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  basically  a  price-support  payment.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  trying  to  make  the  pay¬ 
ments  as  close  as  you  can  to  the  time  that  the  grain  is  harvested. 
You  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  a  part  of  their  income  and 
should  be  added  to  the  market  price.  Advance  payments,  confuse 
their  relation  to  market  price  in  the  program.  I  have  found  many, 
many  farmers  who  would  like  to  have  advance  payments  but  on 
balance,  it  may  be  wiser  to  make  them  close  to  the  time  of  the  harvest. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  It  became  particularly  acute  to  me  again,  since  being 
home  over  the  Easter  recess.  I  had  a  number  of  farmers  approach 
me  on  just  exactly  this  problem.  Interest  rates  are  high.  They  look 
at  something  they  know  they  are  going  to  get  and  they  said,  “Why 
not” — “why  can  I  not  get  it?” 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  question,  again. 

Will  you  indicate,  then,  that  there  may  be  some  different  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  particular  legislation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  is  always  a  possibility.  The  budget 
situation  was  extremely  difficult  when  the  decision  was  made. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Foley  wants  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Foley.  I  have  a  very  brief  question:  Does  the  Department 
have  any  present  plans  to  change  the  compliance  requirements  for 
the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  no. 

Mr.  Foley.  Thank  you.  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  few  questions 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  record. 

You  are  fair  game,  like  we  are  when  we  go  back  home.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  some  of  the  questions  the  people  have  asked  when  I  was 
back  home. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  fair  enough. 

Mr.  Price.  We  have  discussed  this  program  with  a  good  many 
members.  You  said  this  program  is  working.  Is  not  wheat  at  74  percent 
of  parity  and  corn  at  65  percent  of  parity,  and  grain  sorghum  at  68 
percent  of  parity,  and  cotton  at  51  percent  of  parity,  and  wool  at  45 
percent  of  parity? 

I  believe,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  whole  parity  is  at  74  percent 
today. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Price.  You  do  have  the  authority  to  raise  these  prices  to  90 
percent  of  parity  today  under  the  law? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  I  do  not.  Very  few  of  then.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  answer  is  no.  As  a  theoretical  matter,  for  example,  if  I 
wanted  to  take  money  out  of  the  farmer’s  pocket,  I  could  increase  the 
loan  rate  for  wheat,  decrease  his  certificate  payments.  There  is  no 
authority  in  cotton.  That  is  established  at  90  percent  of  the  World 
price. 

In  feed  grains,  why,  it  is  65  to  90  percent.  As  a  practical  matter,  if 
you  had  a  loan  rate  at  a  level  90  percent  of  parity,  it  would  make  the 
program  totally  ineffective.  So  the  allegation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  the  authority  to  increase  support  rates  is  simply  not 
true. 

Mr.  Price.  What  was  the  farm  income  last  year? 

Secretary  Freeman.  $14.5  billion  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Price.  If  the  American  farmer  were  receiving  parity  today 
similar  to  what  every  one  else  supposedly  is  receiving,  what  would 
their  income  be  today? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think — you  ask  your  question  in  terms  of 
price,  which  is  fundmentally  not  a  very  accurate  measure  of  what 
takes  place — I  said  earlier,  farm  income  last  year  was  $3  billion  more 
than  it  was  7  years  earlier.  Parity  of  income  across  the  board — I, 
frankly,  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand,  exactly,  what  the 
total  net  income  would  be. 

I  can  say  this:  that  today  farmers  are  getting,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
about  61  percent  as  much  income  as  nonfarm  people  in  our  economy. 
And  on  a  per  capita  basis,  again,  price  comparisons  are  not  very  mean¬ 
ingful.  The  meaningful  thing  is  income. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  recently  completed  estimates  of 
farm  production,  prices  and  income,  1961-67  in  the  absence  of  farm 
programs.  In  the  absence  of  farm  programs  net  realized  farm  income 
would  have  been  36  percent  lower.  The  conclusion  of  the  study  follow: 

Estimates  of  Farm  Production,  Prices  and  Income,  1961-67,  in  the  Absence 

of  Farm  Programs 

At  the  beginning  of  1961,  new  farm  policies  were  initiated  in  an  attempt  to 
balance  the  supply  and  demand  for  major  farm  products  at  acceptable  prices.  At 
that  time,  Government  stocks  of  many  farm  commodities  were  at  or  near  all-time 
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high  levels.  Farm  programs  in  effect  during  the  period  1961-67  included  a  com¬ 
bination  of  price  support  and  acreage  diversion  programs  affecting  supply  and 
promotion  of  export  and  domestic  demand.  Export  subsidies  for  many  crops  were 
substantial  in  the  early  years  of  this  period,  but  were  generally  reduced  as  U.S. 
prices  moved  toward  the  lower  price  levels  prevailing  in  World  markets. 

This  report  gives  estimates  of  farm  production,  prices  and  income  during  the 
period  1961-67  if  we  had  had  no  price  supports,  diversion  payments  and  export 
subsides  on  farm  products  and  had  allowed  these  products  to  be  produced  and 
marketed  under  more  nearly  “free  market”  conditions. 

The  only  notable  exceptions  to  this  “free  market”  condition  were  that  (1)  gov¬ 
ernment  financed  exports  (so-called  P.L.  480  shipments)  would  have  been  at  actual 
levels  during  the  period  1961-67,  and  (2)  other  minor  programs,  notably  sugar, 
wool,  and  special  soil  conservation  programs  would  have  been  unchanged. 

Also,  though  substantial  stocks  of  most  major  farm  products  were  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  1961,  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  these  stocks  were  left  “in¬ 
sulated”  from  the  market  and  were  assumed  to  constitute  “ample  carryover 
stocks”  for  all  products. 

About  28.5  million  acres  of  land  were  in  the  Soil  Bank  at  the  beginning  of  1961. 
This  land  was  allowed  to  become  available  for  production  or  for  other  use  as  the 
Soil  Bank  contracts  actually  expired. 

PROCEDURE 

Compared  to  the  situation  which  actually  prevailed,  greater  production  and 
lower  prices  would  be  expected  for  farm  crops  between  1961  and  1967  under  es¬ 
sentially  “free  market”  conditions.  These  lower  prices  would  have  resulted  in  an 
expansion  both  of  exports  and  of  domestic  consumption.  Lower  feed  prices  would 
have  encouraged  expanded  livestock  production,  with  some  decline  in  prices  and 
some  expansion  in  consumption  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

After  estimating  the  production  and  utilization  (including  exports)  expected 
under  alternative  “free  market”  price  levels,  a  general  balancing  of  supply  and 
demand  was  required  for  the  1961-67  period.  No  rigid  balancing  of  supply  and 
demand  was  required  for  individual  years,  however. 

Estimates  of  crop  yields  were  based  on  the  yield  actually  realized  during  the 
1961-67  period  but  adjusted  downward  for  the  effects  of  larger  acreages  in  pro¬ 
duction.  New  higher  export  levels  were  estimated  as  increases  from  actual  exports 
in  response  to  lower  prices  for  U.S.  products  in  World  markets. 

RESULTS 

The  implications  of  shifting  from  actual  conditions  to  a  free  market  situation 
are  extremely  complex;  they  are  only  highlighted  here. 

Effects  on  production  and  prices 

Substantial  increases  in  crop  production  wrere  estimated  under  the  “free  market” 
situation  as  compared  to  the  actual  situation  with  farm  programs  during  the 
period  1961-67.  Wheat  acreages  were  estimated  to  increase  27  percent,  feed  grains 
16  percent,  and  cotton  19  percent. 

Annual  average  prices  were  estimated  to  decline  by  45  percent  for  wheat,  34 
percent  for  corn,  and  35  percent  for  cotton.  As  a  result,  expected  market  prices 
would  have  been  about  $.90  per  bushel  for  wheat,  $.75  for  corn,  and  $.18  per 
pound  for  cotton. 

Substantial  increases  in  production  and  declines  in  prices  also  would  have 
occurred  for  soybeans,  rice,  and  tobacco,  while  the  acreage  of  hay  would  have 
increased  only  modestly  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  Soil  Bank  land  becoming 
available  and  to  service  an  expanded  livestock  industry.  Soybeans  would  have 
increased  by  about  4  million  acres  as  compared  to  the  actual  acreage  produced 
in  1967  with  further  expansion  curtailed  principally  by  expanded  acreages  of 
feed  grains  and  cotton. 

The  impact  of  “free  market”  conditions  on  livestock  production  and  prices 
would  have  been  substantial  also.  Since  beef  production  takes  longer  to  expand, 
the  major  initial  increases  in  production  would  have  occurred  in  hogs  and  poultry. 
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Because  of  the  substitution  of  pork  and  poultry  meats  for  beef,  however,  beef 
prices  would  have  been  depressed.  By  1967,  lower  prices  for  feed  grains  and  other 
feedstuffs  would  have  resulted  in  an  estimated  increase  in  production  of  9  percent 
for  beef  and  7  percent  for  hogs.  As  a  result,  in  1967  average  annual  beef  prices 
would  have  declined  an  estimated  22  percent  from  actual  1967  prices  and  hog 
prices  24  percent.  The  impact  on  dairy  production  and  prices,  however,  would 
have  been  somewhat  less  pronounced. 

Effects  on  income 

The  impact  on  net  farm  income  under  the  “free  market”  conditions  would  have 
been  even  greater  than  the  impact  on  production  and  prices.  Increased  volume  of 
marketings  would  have  held  gross  realized  farm  income  during  individual  study 
years  at  levels  of  80  to  90  percent  of  their  actual  1961-67  levels.  Net  realized 
farm  income,  however,  would  have  declined  sharply.  It  would  have  been  an 
estimated  76  percent  of  the  actual  in  1961,  and  54  percent  of  the  actual  in  1967 
as  the  cumulative  impacts  of  lower  livestock  prices  were  fully  realized. 

For  the  entire  period  of  1961-67,  net  realized  farm  incomes  under  actual  farm 
programs  totaled  to  $95.4  billion.  Under  the  “free  market”  situation,  net  real¬ 
ized  farm  income  was  estimated  at  $60.9  billion.  Thus,  net  realized  farm  income 
would  have  been  lower  by  a  total  of  36  percent  between  1961  and  1967  if  farm 
price  supports,  acreage  diversions,  and  export  subsidy  programs  had  been 
eliminated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  impact  of  changing  to  a  “free  market”  situation  during  the  period  1961-67 
would  have  resulted  in: 

1.  A  total  of  36  percent  less  net  realized  farm  income. 

2.  21  percent  more  wheat  and  45  percent  lower  average  annual  wheat 
prices. 

3.  17  percent  more  feed  grains  and  34  percent  lower  average  annual  feed 
grain  prices. 

4.  9  percent  more  cotton  and  35  percent  lower  average  annual  cotton 
prices. 

5.  By  1967,  9  percent  more  beef  and  22  percent  lower  prices. 

6.  By  1967,  7  percent  more  hog  production  and  24  percent  lower  prices. 

Clearly,  price  and  income  changes  of  these  magnitudes  would  have  resulted 

in  severe,  sustained  problems  for  farmers.  Yet,  these  appear  to  be  the  likely 
results  under  “free  market”  conditions  because: 

On  the  demand  side — an  increase  in  commercial  exports  by  optimistic  amounts 
would  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  even  greater  price  declines.  For  example, 
we  would  have  needed  40  percent  more  “free  market”  commercial  wheat  exports 
than  actual  exports  in  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

On  the  supply  side — the  land  and  other  resources  required  for  the  estimated 
expanded  production  under  “free  market”  conditions  are  readily  available.  The 
initial  consequences  of  much  lower  crop  prices  would  have  been  a  revaluation  of 
land  prices  to  much  lower  levels  and  an  expansion  of  livestock  production. 

Land  prices  would  have  borne  the  brunt  of  adjustment  as  some  farmers  were 
forced  out  of  production  and  their  land  transferred  to  other  producers  at  succes¬ 
sively  lower  prices.  . 

The  history  of  earlier  farm  depression  suggests  that,  rather  than  idle  their  land, 
farmers  would  have  repaired  their  machinery  and  equipment  and  continued 
production  even  with  a  much  lower  level  of  new  machinery  purchases  than  before. 

Moreover,  returns  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  would 
remain  high  even  at  the  lower  prices.  Hence,  it  is  unlikely  that  farmers  would  have 
curtailed  production  by  reducing  their  use  of  fertilizers  and  other  chemicals  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  a  complete  lack  of  capital  or  credit. 

As  a  result  of  spreading  use  of  machinery,  and  continued  use  of  fertilizers  and 
other  agricultural  chemicals,  a  high  volume  of  production  would  continue  under 
“free  market”  conditions. 

Mr.  Price.  This  is  what  I  was  driving  at.  I  have  heard  the  figure 
of  85  billion.  I  wonder  if  this  would  be  correct  or  not. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  sure  that  is  away  out  of  line. 
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Mr.  Price.  How  many  people  have  left  the  farms  since  1960? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Approximately  4  million. 

Mr.  Price.  Financially,  are  the  farmers  in  further  debt  today  than 
they  were  in  1960,  comparatively? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  they  are  not.  The  farmer’s  debt  position 
is  much  improved  over  what  it  was  in  1960.  The  debt,  of  course,  as  a 
number,  is  greater  than  it  was  in  1960,  but  the  only  realistic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  is  in  regard  to  assets. 

And  so,  although  the  farm  debt  has  increased  about  $24  billion  since 
1960,  farm  assets  have  increased  three  tunes  as  much — $78  billion.  So, 
in  terms  of  his  debt-asset  relationship,  the  farmer  has  improved  his 
position  significantly  since  1960. 

Mr.  Price.  The  figures  I  have  are  that  the  farmer  debt  in  1960  was 
11.1  percent  of  his  assets.  In  1967  his  debts  to  assets  has  grown  to 
17.3  percent.  In  other  words,  farm  indebtedness  in  1967  was  $44,532 
million;  and  the  total  farm  assets  have  gone  up  to  $209.5  billion. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  is  right.  You  see,  when  you  get 
into  percentages,  they  do  not  mean  very  much. 

Percentages  are  not  very  realistic.  If  your  net  worth  has  tripled  in 
that  period,  you  are  better  off. 

Mr.  Price.  What  did  it  cost  to  get  rid  of  the  wheat  carryover  since 
the  certificate  plan  went  into  effect  in  1964? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  costs  related  only 
to  reducing  stocks  or  to  bolstering  farm  prices  and  income  or  to  main¬ 
taining  exports.  Our  certificate  payments  on  the  wheat  program 
averaged,  roughly,  $500  million  a  year  for  3  years.  This  totaled, 
approximately,  $1.5  billion  representing  Government  outlay,  and 
approximately  $1.5  billion  which  came  from  processors,  as  shown  on 
the  following  table: 

WHEAT  AND  PRODUCTS— MINUS  SIGN  REPRESENTS  RECEIPT 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 


1965 

1966 

1967 

Total 
(3  years) 

Certificates  issued  to  producers,  domestic  and  export _ 

Less:  Certificates  sold  to  processors  and  exporters 

409.8 

-516.5 

470.7 
-630. 7 

651.8 
-376. 1 

1,532.3 

-1,523.3 

r  Net  certificate  costs 

Other  receipts  and  expenditures  (net) 

-106.7 

-123.1 

-160.0 

-346.9 

275.7 
-299.  2 

9.0 
-769.  2 

Total  price  support  and  related... 

-229.  8 

-506.9 

-23.5 

-760. 2 

^>RICE-  What  would  it  be  on  feed  grains,  the  carryover,  since 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  ex¬ 
penditures  related  only  to  reducing  stocks,  since  there  are  other 
important  objectives  involved.  Detailed  tables  showing  expenditures 
and  costs  for  the  various  commodities  will  appear  elsewhere  in  these 
hearings..  However,  the  feed  grain  direct  payments  averaged  out  about 
$1.3  billion  a  year.  That  would  be  about  $6.6  billion  since  1961,  as 
shown  on  the  following  table: 
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FEED  GRAINS  AND  PRODUCTS— MINUS  SIGN  RESPRESENTS  RECEIPT 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964  1965 

1966 

1967 

Total 

(7 

years) 

Direct  payments  to  producers — . . 

Other  receipts  and  expenditures  (net)... 

333.2 

741.5 

803.0 

-44.4 

677.3 

223.0 

1,028.5  1,196.1 
291.7  -263.2 

1,272.4 
-155. 1 

1,340.2 

-514.8 

6,  650.  7 
278.7 

Total,  price  support  and  related... 

1, 074. 7 

758.6 

900.3 

1,320.2  932.9 

1,117.3 

825.4 

6, 929. 4 

Mr.  Price.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  because,  according  to  the 
figures  in  testimony  that  we  have  been  given  here,  it  has  cost  $6.50  a 
bushel  to  get  rid  of  the  wheat  carryover  since  the  wheat  certification 
went  into  effect  in  1964,  and  $4.68  cents  a  bushel  for  feed  grains  since 
it  went  into  effect  in  1961. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  those  figures  are  extremely  doubtful; 
and  I  would  want  to  see  from  whence  they  came  before  I  passed 
judgment  on  them. 

Mr.  Price.  What  I  was  trying  to  determine  is  if  material  that  was 
presented  to  the  committee  is  factual — thejr  have  gotten  these  figures 
from  the  USD  A  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  I  understand - 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  wall  be  glad  to  think  of  it.  I  think  this  is  a 
use  of  the  old  saying  that  “figures  never  lie,  but  liars  figure.” 

Mr.  Price.  It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  determine  when  we  are  trying  to 
look  at  the  figures. 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  will  be  happy  to  analyze  it  for  you. 

(See  preceding  report.) 

Mr.  Price.  I  would  certainly  appreciate  that. 

To  wind  this  up,  would  you  say  that  the  American  farmers  are 
subsidizing  the  American  consumer? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes;  I  would. 

Mr.  Price.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  need  to  spend  a  lot  of  time — 
quite  a  bit  of  time — I  guess,  in  public  relations  and  all  of  these  things, 
and  that  all  of  these  programs  have  provided  cheap  food  for  the 
American  consumer? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Price.  In  closing,  are  you,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dedi¬ 
cated  to — or  have  you  ever  been  directed  by — the  President  to  pursue 
a  cheap-food  policy  for  the  American  consumer? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sometime  ago,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  in  your  statement  to 
Mr.  Miller  in  reference  to  the  Farm  Bureau’s  position,  that  they  were 
antiextension  of  this  program.  I  have  read  their  statement,  not  in 
detail  as  you  have,  but  I  did  not  quite  draw  that  conclusion,  because 
they  did  favor  marketing  orders,  as  I  recall — some  form  of  it.  And 
increased  bargaining  powers  for  the  farmers;  did  they  not? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  No;  not  in  terms  of  what  we  talked  about 
here. 

Mr.  Myers.  Maybe  not  your  bill,  but  did  they  not  say  some  type 
of  this? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  really. 

Let  me  speak,  possibly,  to  this.  They  did  not  support  any  partici¬ 
pation  by  Government  in  this  whatsoever.  They  supported  private 
farmers  voluntarily  associating  with  themselves,  with  no  participation 
by  Government  whatsoever. 

'  Mr.  Myers.  You  would  oppose  the  farmers’  organizing  them¬ 
selves — you  would  want  the  Government  in  there? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  at  all.  It  has  never  been  worked — it  has 
never  worked  in  the  history  of  the  country.  And  it  has  been  tried, 
and  tried,  again.  The  reason  is  that  5  to  15  percent  of  the  farmers  are 
able  to  wreck  any  plan  and  the  Farm  Bureau  is  finding  this  out. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  would  not  favor  a  bill  introduced  that  came  to 
this  committee  that  would  have  the  farmers  operate  by  themselves? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  what  this  is,  a  plan  for  farmers  to 
operate. 

Mr.  Myers.  It  has  also  the  Government  in  it.  What  about  if  the 
Government  was  excluded? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  would  oppose  it,  then,  that  aspect  of  agriculture? 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  would  not  be  any  reason  to  have  a  bill 
here  if  the  Government  were  not  involved. 

Mr.  Myers.  What  is  your  position,  then? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  oppose  the  Farm  Bureau  position. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  said,  further,  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  they 
did  believe  in  a  free  market — does  this  mean  that  you  do  not  believe 
in  a  free  market? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  free  market. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  a  free  market.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
limitations  on  free  markets.  I  was  talking  about  the  railroads  and  the 
shipping  companies.  We  have  organized  labor.  We  have  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  We  have  bank  insurance.  We  have  social 
security. 

Mr.  Myers.  Do  you  call  these  subsidies,  programs  such  as  social 
security? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  principle,  they  are;  they  are  certainly 
Government  participation.  If  we  did  not  have  the  Government 
involved  in  our  economy,  in  a  host  of  ways,  then  perhaps  we  would 
have  a  free  market  that  would  work.  But,  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Myers.  Your  statement,  practically  all  of  it,  is  devoted  to  the 
extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  In  the  discussion 
with  Mr.  Dole  earlier,  you  did  get  around  to  saying  that  you  asked 
for  a  permanent  extension  and  one  reason  given  was  the  fact  that  is  was 
a  necessity.  And  then,  I  think  on  pages  4  and  5  you  also  talk  about  the 
extension  of  this,  the  necessity  for  it. 

1  ou  make  reference  to  the  programs  originally,  in  1930’s  and  1940’s, 
and  1950’s,  how  they  have  been  updated  and  improved.  Are  you  not 
contradicting  your  own  statements  when  you  ask  for  a  permanent 
extension  when  you  admit  in  your  statement  that  Congress  had  been 
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able  to  take  succeeding  looks  at  these  and  has  come  up  with  revisions 
and  has  brought  in  new  laws,  revising  and  updating  the  law? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  can  assure  you,  having  been  around  here  8 
years,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Congress  can  change  anything. 

Mr.  Myers.  But  you  say  now  it  is  necessary  for  permanent 
extension. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  used  the  word  “continuing”,  which  is  like 
other  legislation.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  continuing.  The  tobacco 
program  is  continuing.  The  peanut  program  is  continuing.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  continuing.  But  Congress  can  change  them  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Myers.  On  pages  19  and  20  you  speak  of  the  national  food 
bank,  and  that  the  need  is  greater  than  ever.  Since  a  few  years  after 
the  Pilgrims  came  over — when  have  we  required  a  large  national  food 
bank,  or  any  food  bank,  when  did  the  annual  production  not  meet  the 
supply  requirements? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  how  that  question  is  even  halfway  pertinent  to  the  issue 
that  is  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  am  asking  it.  I  do  see  it  pertinent. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Would  you  repeat  it.  It  did  not  make  any 
sense  at  all. 

Mr.  Myers.  When,  since  the  Pilgrims  came  over  here,  shortly  after 
we  came  here,  we  had  agricultural  problems.  We  did  not  raise  enough 
production  here  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country.  When,  since  that 
early  date,  has  American  agriculture  failed  to  produce  enough  annu¬ 
ally  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  country? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  refer  you  to  a  book  written  by  a  man 
named  Ole  Rolvaag,  “Giants  in  the  Earth.”  It  tells  how  many  people 
in  the  Dakotas  and  from  Minnesota,  where  I  come  from,  starved  to 
death  in  the  long,  cold  winter,  because  agriculture  did  not  function 
very  well.  That  is  the  kind  of  question  you  are  asking? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  repeated  instances  many  people,  trappers, 
for  example,  starved  to  death  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  settlers 
starved  to  death  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  because  they  could  not 
produce  the  food  needed. 

Mr.  Myers.  Did  not  agriculture  produce  enough,  or  was  it  a 
question  of  not  being  available  where  they  were? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  suppose  both,  but  the  result  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Myers.  We  are  subsidizing  the  railroads  now,  so  that  they  can 
get  it.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  here,  again,  you  spoke  about  your 
recent  trip  to  Japan  with  our  Chairman.  You  were  told  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  that  they  were  asking  us  to  guarantee  them  a  certain  production. 
I  think  that  you  said  at  a  price.  They  were  fearful  that  various  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  country  might  alter  the  price. 

Is  not  really  this  bank  somewhat  price  dictating? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  we  hope  that  it  will  make  it  possible  to 
get  the  farmers  better  prices. 

Mr.  Myers.  You  say,  at  a  price  that  they  can  afford  to  purchase — 
that  is,  the  importers,  those  we  are  exporting  to.  Are  you  not  saying 
that  to  keep  prices  at  a  lower  level,  so  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  them? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  We  were  saying  that  we  might  be  able  to 
increase  confidence  regarding  available  supplies  to  our  foreign 
buyers  that  prices  would  not  go  to  an  excessively  high  level,  and 
that  the  supply  would  be  available  since,  they  were  depending  on  it 
so  heavily. 

Mr.  Myers.  That  would  mean  that  prices  would  stay  cheap  if 
they  do  not  go  high. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Myers.  This,  I  will  never  understand.  OK.  Thank  you.  That 
is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  With  reference  to  what  was  said  a  moment 
ago  by  Mr.  Price  about  public  relations,  I  think  it  should  be  taken 
notice  of  at  this  time  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
my  opinion,  has  done  more  than  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  have 
observed,  not  only  during  the  20  years  I  have  been  here  in  Congress, 
but  before  that  time  as  a  newspaperman. 

I  have  never  seen  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  do  more  to  carry  the 
farmer’s  message  to  the  American  people  and,  particularly,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer;  and  to  point  out  to  the  American  consumer  that 
today  he  is  receiving  more  for  his  food  dollar  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  I  think  that  we  should  take  notice  of  that  and  commend 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  great  service  he  has  done  for  the 
American  farmer  in  trying  to  carry  his  story  to  the  American  consumer. 

And  if  some  of  us,  as  well  as  the  American  farmer,  would  avail 
ourselves  of  the  public  forums  we  have  in  service  clubs,  veterans’ 
organizations  and  other  groups,  to  remind  the  people  of  what  the 
farmer  has  done,  we  would  not  have  some  of  the  situations  that  we 
have  today  where  the  people  are  continually  harping  that  the  farmer 
is  getting  rich  and  taking  advantage  of  the  people.  High  retail  prices 
in  some  food  items  have  resulted  from  processing,  transportation, 
and  in  handling  of  foods,  and  other  costs  that  do  not  revert  to  the 
producers. 

Nonproducers  are  the  ones  who  have  been  getting  it.  And  they 
are  responsible  for  the  prices  that  we  have  been  paying.  The  farmers 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  criticism  of  high  prices  for  food,  because 
the  price  that  the  farmer  receives  is  not  high. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this.  I  want  to  thank  the  Secretary  for  a 
very  good  statement.  I  simply  want  to  ask  you  a  question  so  that 
we  may  have  it  clear  on  the  record. 

If  it  became  evident  that  we  could  not  pass  or  could  not  get  any 
changes  in  the  existing  law,  would  you  believe  it  advisable  to 
extend  the  present  law  on  a  continuing  basis  without  any  change? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman;  if  that  were  the 
alternative,  I  most  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  feeling,  too.  I  feel  there  are  certain 
improvements  that  we  should  make.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  make 
them.  But  unless  we  can  have  general  agreement  about  the  amend- 
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ments  which  we  propose  to  make  in  the  present  law,  I  think  that  we 
will  not  get  any  law. 

I  would  much  prefer  to  have  part  of  something,  rather  than  to  have 
all  of  nothing. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  vou, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recess  until  tomorrow  morning,  at  which 
time  we  will  consider  the  long  staple  cotton  bill. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  26,  1968.) 
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EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


WEDNESDAY,  SLAY  1,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  McMillan,  Abernethy, 
Abbitt,  Jones  of  Missouri,  Purcell,  O’Neal,  de  la  Garza,  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Dow,  Montgomery,  Rarick,  Belcher,  Teague  of  California, 
Dole,  Hansen,  Goodling,  Miller,  Mayne,  Zwach,  Kleppe,  Price,  and 
Myers. 

Also  present :  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk ;  William  C.  Black,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel ;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel ;  L.  T.  Easley,  staff 
consultant ;  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  met  this  morning  for  further  consideration  of  possible 
changes  and  extension  of  the  existing  farm  legislation. 

We  are  honored  to  have  at  least  two  of  our  colleagues  present.  We 
will  ask  our  colleague,  Mr.  Kleppe,  to  introduce  this  unknown  colleague 
of  his.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Mark  Andrews  needs  an  introduction  to  this  committee  nor, 
probably,  to  most  members  in  the  room,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  and 
I  represent  the  congressional  delegation  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  present. 
This  is  the  long  part,  Congressman  Mark  Andrews. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Andrews. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  come  before  this  committee.  We 
know  of  your  great  interest  in  agriculture.  We  are  happy  to  have  you 
with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARK  ANDREWS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  know 
the  importance  of  time  to  this  busy  committee,  and  I  will  try  not  to  be 
too  long  this  morning. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  As  a  farmer  myself,  and  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  an  agricultural  district,  I  am  aware  of  the  vital  necessity  for 
continuing  this  law.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  city 
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dweller,  too,  has  a  stake  in  this  law.  The  problems  of  rural  America 
and  the  problems  of  the  cities  are  far  more  closely  related  than  most 
people  seem  to  think.  A  healthy,  prospering  and  stable  rural  com¬ 
munity  shares  its  success  with  the  urban  areas.  Among  other  things, 
it  provides  greater  demand  for  urban  produced  goods,  increased  rural 
spending  in  urban  areas  and  much  needed  Federal  tax  revenues. 

And  there  are  those  who  say  that  this  legislation  is  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation.  As  a  farmer,  I  can  hardly  go  along  with  that  idea.  It  is  far 
less  restrictive  than  any  farm  act  we  have  had  in  the  last  20  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have,  as  a  wheatgrower,  the  complete  right  to  stay 
out  of  the  program  and  no  penalties  attach  to  me.  This  was  not  the 
case  under  the  old  programs  where  penalties  were  levied. 

Failure  to  renew  this  legislation  would  result  in  the  loss  of  farm 
homes  and  would  depress  rural  businesses  in  communities  which  are 
already  having  great  difficulty  maintaining  their  schools,  churches, 
welfare  programs,  local  governments,  roads  and  community  orga¬ 
nizations.  This  rural  decline  would  contribute  significantly  to  already 
critical  urban  problems.  In  addition  to  reducing  the  demand  for  those 
goods  produced  in  the  cities,  such  a  decline  means  millions  of  farm 
families  migrate  to  the  cities  seeking  the  opportunity  they  cannot 
find  at  home.  Tragically,  this  opportunity  is  all  too  often  not  to  be 
found  in  the  city  either  and  the  migration  just  compounds  the  exist¬ 
ing  joblessness,  poverty  and  ghetto  conditions  in  our  cities.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  our  urban  and  rural  problems  are  interdependent,  one 
upon  the  other,  and  opportunities  for  rural  America  are  also  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  urban  America. 

I  was  one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  the  present  Farm  Act  when 
it  first  came  before  the  Congress,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  the  best 
possible  program  agriculture  could  get  under  the  circumstances,  but 
every  member  on  this  committee  had — and  has — ideas  of  how  this 
program  could  be  a  better  one,  but  it  was  one  that  we  could  get,  and 
it  has  served  fairly  well  during  the  four  years  it  has  been  in  existence, 
especially  in  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  judge  its  values,  to  discover 
its  weaknesses  and  improve  its  strong  points.  During  the  time  this 
act  has  been  in  effect,  it  has  provided  a  much  needed  stability  for 
American  farmers,  but  the  steady  decline  in  commodity  prices  to  a 
near  all-time  low  in  the  parity  index  demonstrates  the  necessity  for 
modification  and  improvement  of  the  act.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
means  throwing  it  out  of  the  window  and  chucking  it  altogether.  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  what  we  have  and  make  it  better. 

Accordingly,  I  would  recommend : 

That  the  Congress  set  more  definitive  guidelines  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  thus  limiting  the  far  too  broad  discretionary  powers 
now  left  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  acreage  allotments  reflect  conservation  practices  prior  to  base 
periods  for  those  farmers  who  have  followed  proper  conservation 
practices  on  their  land. 

That  priorities  be  established  for  contracts  under  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program  and  that  no  preference  be  given  under  this  program 
for  those  who  buy  land  as  a  speculation  or  for  a  hobby. 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  purchases  for  the  food  for  peace  program 
for  distribution  and  sale  abroad  be  paid  for  at  a  price  covering  costs 
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of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit — just  the  same  privilege  enjoyed 
by  others  from  whom  the  U.S.  Government  makes  purchases. 

While  these  improvements  are  indeed  important  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  urgent  need  to  reenact  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  How  far  farm  prices  would  drop  if  the  1965 
Farm  Act  is  not  extended  is  well  documented.  Various  college  and 
USD  A  studies  estimate  a  one-fourth  to  one-tliird  drop,  from  already 
too  low  prices. 

Obviously,  then,  without  the  stability  created  by  this  program  our 
already  hard-pressed  farmers  could  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  disaster 
by  a  lack  of  operating  capital — owed  and  borrowed.  Availability  of 
credit  is  absolutely  crucial  to  the  successful  modern  farm  operation.  A 
farmer  does  not  enjoy  a  steady  monthly  income  nor  are  his  costs  spread 
over  the  year.  Thus,  without  available  cash  for  operating  expenses,  he 
is  hamstrung.  Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  North  Dakota  banker 
on  this  very  problem  which  states  most  cogently  the  concern  of  many, 
not  only  in  my  state  but  throughout  America,  in  the  fact  that  farmers 
have  been  living  off  the  borrowing  power  of  their  land  appreciation 
caused  by  inflation.  This  is  a  tenuous  existence  at  best.  The  letter  stated 
the  case  well,  so  well  that  I  inserted  it  into  the  Congressional  Record 
on  January  22  and  I  commend  it  to  you. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  message  is  simply  that  with  tight  money, 
farm  prices  at  74  percent  of  parity,  inflation,  and  higher  farm  wages, 
farm  loans  are  very  unattractive  to  lenders.  The  failure  now  of  the 
Congress  to  renew  this  law  in  this  session  would  deny  our  farmers 
and  their  bankers  and  other  businessmen  servicing  the  farmers  the 
confidence  and  continuity  that  they  need  and  might  well  begin  a  re- 
evaluation  of  a  large  percentage  of  farm  operating  loans  with  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences  to  most  farmers. 

The  farmer,  probably  more  than  any  other  businessman,  must  be  able 
to  plan  ahead.  He  plants  his  crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  and 
must  wait  until  it  is  finally  harvested  and  sold  to  pay  off  the  operating 
expenses  incurred  many  months  prior.  A  lack  of  confidence  in  future 
prospects  for  agriculture  could  make  virtually  impossible  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  high  percentage  of  our  family  farms,  dependent  as  they  are 
on  credit  that  is  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Closing 
down  these  farming  operations  would  create  not  only  the  problems  I 
pointed  out  within  the  Nation  but  also  seriously  injure  our  posture  as 
the  one  nation  that  produces  enough  of  the  basic  necessity,  food,  to 
not  only  meet  our  own  needs,  but  also  help  a  hungry  and  troubled 
world.  I  am  confident  that  this  great  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
respond  to  the  urgent  and  immediate  needs  of  our  farmers  and  see  that 
this  legislation  is  continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  fine  and 
sound  statement.  I  would  like  to  comment  that  I  think  that  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  must  have  stability  to  get  credit  is  absolutely  true,  and 
that  stability  goes  a  great  deal  further.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  recently  in  Japan  and  Taiwan  with  the  Secretary  on  a  trade 
mission,  and  we  found,  as  I  saw  it,  that  one  of  the  two  great  concerns 
they  had  was  whether  our  program  was  going  to  remain  stable  enough 
that  they  could  rely  year  after  year  on  the  United  States  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  soybeans,  cotton,  and  the  like — for  all  of  the  numerous 
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items  that  they  buy  from  this  country.  They  were  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  our  farm  program,  whether  we  were  going  to  let  it  lapse 
or  if  there  was  to  be  any  disruption  of  our  program  which  might  mean 
a  disruption  of  their  supply  lines  and  they  would  have  to  turn  to  other 
suppliers  under  very  unfavorable  circumstances. 

So,  I  think  you  have  been  and  are  right  in  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  stability  in  our  agriculture. 

I  have  said  a  couple  times  that  I  believe  that  a  poor  program  might 
be  a  good  deal  better  if  farmers  could  rely  on  it.  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time  than  a  much  better  program  on  which  they  could  not 
rely  too  much  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  think  that  you  have  made  an  excellent  point,  and 
this  point  can  be  stressed  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  too.  When  there 
was  concern  in  USDA  about  whether  we  had  enough  wheat  available, 
just  a  few  short,  years  ago,  we  had  commitments  for  sales  to  South 
American  countries — for  cash  incidentally.  We  told  them  that  we 
could  deliver  only  75  percent  of  the  wheat.  The  effect  was  immediate 
and  disastrous  for  our  farmers’  market ;  because  these  countries  were 
our  wheat-trade  friends,  and  we  had  been  working  with  this  for  a  long 
time.  Immediately  and  naturally  they  thought,  “Are  you  a  dependable 
supplier,  now?”  And  after  years  of  trying  to  build  up  this  trade,  we 
now  had  our  customers  seeking  elsewhere  for  the  dependability  of 
supply  that  they  must  have.  Also  I  think  in  line  with  this  need  for 
operating  funds  by  the  farmers,  that  it  is  wise  to  point  out  that  with 
the  budget  crisis  that  we  face,  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  President’s  budget  has  had  to  cut  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  funds  from  last  year;  and  this,  of  course,  is  doubly 
damaging  to  the  farmers  when  local  availability  of  bank  loans  is 
becoming  a  crisis,  too. 

So,  the  continuity  of  the  program  I  think  is  doubly  indicated  at 
the  present  time  to  provide  a  dependable  supply  for  our  customers 
and  confidence  for  our  farmers  and  their  credit  suppliers. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kleppe? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  Andrews,  I  just 
want  to  add  my  word  of  assent  in  commendation  of  what  I  think  is 
a  good  statement.  To  me,  it  verifies  the  fact  that  you  not  only  under¬ 
stand  this  subject  but  you  understand  very  truly  the  people  that  we 
represent  out  in  North  Dakota. 

I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  lot  of  questions  that  I  wanted 
to  ask  you,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  because  of  the  way  you  have 
spelled  it  out  in  your  statement,  you  have  made  pretty  clear  your 
position  and  you  are  thinking  about  a  particular  activity  on  this  legis¬ 
lation.  But  let  me  just  point  this  out  and  ask  you  this  question : 

We  have  had  a  number  of  witnesses  here  that  by  and  large  have 
indicated  some  changes  to  this  act.  Maybe  they  are  minor  or  maybe 
they  are  major;  but  almost  invariably  when  we  asked  them  if  they 
would  take  the  extension  of  the  act  the  way  it  is,  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  we  might  have  in  passing  any  changes,  they  usually  said, 
“Yes.”  I  gather  that  that  is  exactly  the  way  that  you  feel.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes.  It  is  exactly  the  way  I  feel. 
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Certainly,  we  would  like  to  build  on  it  and  make  it  better;  but  the 
farmers  you  talk  to  when  you  travel  over  the  western  part  of  North 
Dakota  have  the  same  problem  as  the  farmers  I  talk  to  in  eastern 
North  Dakota.  You  have  done  a  great  job  in  championing  their  cause 
here  on  this  powerful  Agriculture  Committee,  and  they  are  most 
grateful  to  you  for  it.  Your  concern  and  my  concern  are  one  and  the 
same.  I  think  that  this  act  should  be  continued.  If  we  cannot  improve 
it,  we  can  take  a  look  at  it  in  another  year  or  2  or  3  years.  The  power 
of  the  Congress  to  initiate  changes  in  legislation  is  over  there ;  and  I 
think  that  if  we  reenacted  this  on  a  permanent  basis  we  would  have 
something  that  the  farmers  could  depend  upon  and  that  the  farm 
supplier  could  depend  upon  and  the  banker  could  depend  upon;  and 
when,  and  as,  and  if,  changes  were  needed  they  would  be  made  from 
time  to  time  by  this  great  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  rather  than  coming  up  against  an  arbitrary 
deadline  where  you  get  crammed  in  with  an  election,  and  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  a  crash  reenactment  of  a  program — why,  this  is  when  you  get 
bad  legislation.  So,  it  is  far  better  that  we  have  a  permanent  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  act  and  improve  it  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  The  reason  I  asked  you  this  question  is  because  we 
want  to  come  out  of  here,  I  think,  with  the  best  program  that  we  can 
possibly  pass  in  this  Congress,  because  of  the  urgency  of  it.  You  have 
touched  on  these  points.  These  are  urgent  questions.  They  are  very 
serious  questions,  not  only  in  our  area  and  in  our  districts  but  through¬ 
out  the  agricultural  area. 

Let  me  ask  you  this,  Congressman  Andrews : 

You  mentioned  permanent  extension  of  the  act.  I  think  you  men¬ 
tioned  a  4-year  extension  in  your  statement.  Do  you  have  a  personal 
feeling  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  extend  this  for 
4  years,  permanently,  or  on  a  continuing  basis?  The  Department, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  constantly  used  the  word  “con¬ 
tinuing.”  “Let  us  put,  this  legislation  on  a  continuing  basis.”  Some¬ 
how  or  another  this  has  appealed  to  me,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  make  it  easier  for  us  as  we  go  along  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections  and  the  amendments  that  we  need  to  make. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I  could  not  agree  with  you  more  wholeheartedly. 
My  statement  says :  “to  continue  the  Farm  Act.”  I  in  no  way  urge 
a  4-year,  or  a  3-year,  or  a  6-year  limitation.  What  I  mentioned  was 
that  when  we  first  enacted  it  we  thought  that  a  4-year  program  would 
give  us  time  to  assess  it,  and  I  supported  that,  bill  at  that  time,  because 
it  was  the  best  bill  that  we  could  get,  and  it  served  us  well  in  the  in¬ 
terim.  It  needs  improvement.  All  laws  do.  You  are  never  going  to  find 
a  perfect  farm  bill,  and  because  it  is  the  result  of  compromises  between 
the  various  parts  of  our  country  and  the  various  philosophies  of  the 
people  in  the  Congress,  that  is  the  case.  But  it,  should  be  enacted  on 
a  permanent  basis.  This  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  farm  law.  and  it 
should  be  put  into  permanent  law,  so  that  it  is  there  to  depended  upon. 
Labor  legislation  is  enacted  on  a  permanent  basis  and  farmers  should 
have  the  same  continuity. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Again,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  and  com¬ 
mend  your  statement  very,  very  much,  and  your  attitude  and  your 
position,  insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Are  there  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  have  a  question;  but  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  here  this  morning  the  appreciation  I  have  of  having  men 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  farming  and  are  engaged  therefore  in  its 
problems  and  know  them  firsthand.  As  I  look  across  the  desk  here 
at  two  of  my  colleagues  on  this  committee,  I  have  come  to  appreciate 
their  knowledge  and  their  wisdom  and  the  suggestions  they  have  made. 
I  am  hopeful  that  with  their  help  we  can  reestablish  this  farm  program 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  avoid  as  much  politics  as  possible,  as  we  did 
years  ago,  when  Clif  Hope  was  chairman  of  this  committee  and  we 
enjoyed  a  very  fine  relationship.  We  do  not  have  too  many  actual  dirt 
farmers  in  the  Congress,  but  I  think  you  are  performing  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  service  to  the  people  of  America  by  making  your  contribution, 
from  the  experience  you  have  had  in  this  field. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  If  I  might  say  so,  I  appreciate  those  kind  words, 
Mr.  Jones,  and  I  suppose  that  you  could  say,  since  I  am  an  actual 
farmer  and  my  income  comes  from  the  farm  and  all  of  this,  that  I 
probably  have  a  vested  interest  in  farm  legislation  which  might  be  a 
conflict  of  interest.  With  the  new  ethics  bill  which  the  Congress  has 
passed,  where  full  disclosure  is  deemed  proper  in  these  cases,  I  think 
I  have  always  been  covered  because  you  cannot  hide  acres  under  a  rug, 
and  everybody  back  in  North  Dakota  knows  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wrant  to  keep  talking,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Andrews’  farm.  It  is  not  covered  up,  and  there 
is  no  gatemen  when  driving  in.  Everybody  seems  to  be  welcome.  He  was 
not  there,  but  I  drove  all  over  the  place  and  watched  the  operations  and 
saw  what  they  were  doing  there,  and  he  certainly  makes  it  available  to 
the  public.  He  has  a  good  farm  and  does  a  good  job  of  farming,  and  I 
think  that  he  does  a  good  job  of  presenting  the  farmers’  needs  to  this 
committee.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Andrews.  We 
appreciate  your  statement. 

Mr.  Zwach? 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  would  like  to  commend  my  neighbor  to  the  west  for 
the  very  fine  statement.  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  have  an  enlargement 
possibly  upon  one  point,  your  final  recommendation: 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  purchases  for  Food  for  Peace  Program  for  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sale  abroad  be  paid  for  at  a  price  covering  costs  of  production  and  a 
reasonable  profit — just  the  same  privilege  enjoyed  by  others  from  whom  the  U.S. 
Government  makes  purchases. 

.Now,  we  know  that  the  farm  benefits  come  by  shipping  wheat 
abroad.  Let  us  take  your  farm,  where  it  is  bought  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Mr.  Andrews.  At  a  fire  sale  price. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Around  65  percent  of  parity,  plus  the  payment,  but  the 
moment  it  is  turned  into  flour,  everybody  else  that  works  on  it  gets 
panty,  but  the  producer  does  not.  This  is  what  you  are  referring  to 

Mr.  Andrews.  Exactly,  that  is  what  I  am  referring  to. 
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Mr.  Zwach.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  as  to  how  we  can  im¬ 
plement  this  ? 

You  have  had  broad  experience  in  this.  I  am  looking  for  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Zwach,  I  think  that  this  is  probably  one  of  the 
key  problems,  say,  in  our  country :  Our  farmers  and  the  opportunities 
they  give  our  Nation  to  become  an  effective  leader  in  the  world  today. 
I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  am  on  the  subcommittee 
that  handles  the  State  Department  funding.  And  in  this  work  I  have 
to  go  to  many  other  countries.  I  have  been  in  these  underdeveloped 
countries ;  I  have  seen  countries  where  half  the  children  will  not  live 
to  the  age  of  10  because  of  malnutrition.  We  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  present  our  side  of  the  picture,  to  show  that  democracy  really  works, 
because  they  are  not  impressed  by  our  atomic  bomb  and  missiles  and 
all  the  rest.  They  are  impressed  in  these  under  developed  countries  by 
the  fact  that  our  system  supplies  enough  food  for  our  people  with  a 
little  left  over. 

Now,  we  know  that  in  the  world  today  there  is  a  net  deficit  in  total 
food  availability  necessary  to  maintain  minimal  health.  Nutritional 
experts  estimate  that  it  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  1  billion  or  1,200 
million  bushels  of  wheat — and  some  of  it  would  be  rice;  some  of  it 
would  be  other  grains,  of  course.  Actually  the  opportunity  is  here, 
because  all  of  the  talk  about  democracy  and  freedom  of  the  individual, 
all  of  this,  falls  on  deaf  ears  if  they  are  hungry.  Communism  can 
move  in  where  hunger  is  rampant.  It  has  in  Vietnam  and  it  will  in 
other  areas. 

We  could  pi’ovide  this  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  world  and 
pay  above  parity  prices  for  it  for  less  than  4  percent  of  what  we  are 
spending  on  armaments  each  year.  Maybe  I  am  old  fashioned ;  maybe 
I  am  leaning  too  much  on  Christian  ethics  on  this,  or  whatever  it  is, 
but  I  think  we  are  passing  up  a  great  opportunity  in  overlooking  the 
fact  that  food  will  win  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  friends  than  bullets  and 
bayonets. 

If  a  pastor  of  a  church  hears  somebody  knocking  at  his  door  who 
is  hungry,  he  feeds  them  before  he  tries  to  speak  to  them  about  the 
Lord. 

If  we  use  this  food  as  a  positive  weapon  for  peace,  a  lot  of  the 
problems  of  misunderstanding  we  now  have  in  the  world  might  be 
alleviated.  I  know  that  it  is  not  that  simple.  I  know  that  the  chairman 
of  this  great  committee  has  expressed  his  concern  many,  many  times 
in  his  travels,  and  he  has  found  that  you  cannot  just  dump  wheat  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  or  any  other  food,  but  used  wisely  and  with 
imagination,  this  can  be  done,  I  would  suggest  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  or  during  the  year  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  go 
out  and  place  an  order  for  300  million  bushels,  or  250  million,  or  450 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  buy  it  just  like  any  other  commodity 
that  the  Government  buys.  If  you  place  this  order  with  the  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  with  Cargill,  with  Continental  Grain,  with 
Bundy,  or  whoever  else  it  might  be,  the  price  in  the  marketplace  would 
reflect  that.  The  farmer  would  know  that  he  is  being  asked  to  produce 
not  for  a  dead  horse  but  for  a  viable  and  firm  commitment  of  purchase. 
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And  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  pricing  and  distribution,  and 
all  of  the  rest  of  it,  I  think  would  be  alleviated.  This  is  what  I  would 
like  to  see  done  in  the  food-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Andrews. 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  appear  before  the  committee  and  hope 
that  you  will  come  back  again. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  our  colleague  from  Missouri,  Dr. 
Durward  G.  Hall,  who  is  one  of  Congress's  fine  Members.  He  has 
always  done  a  good  job  here  with  us. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Dr.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee.  We  are  delighted  to  be  here.  We  appreciate 
your  alloting  this  time  to  us.  We  hope  that  we  can  make  a  positive  and 
tangible  suggestion.  We  are  not  against  anything.  We  simply  want  to 
be  positive  and  dynamic  in  these  suggestions,  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
distributed  to  every  member  of  the  committee,  those  that  did  not  have 
it,  a  copy  of  our  guest’s  statement  this  morning  and  a  copy  of  his  book 
entitled  “Our  Margin  of  Life”.  He  will  not  repeat  his  statement  here 
before  you.  But  we  have  also  presented  an  analysis  of  a  bill,  H.R. 
10742,  which  I  have  discussed  with  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee,  together  with  charts  and  an  explanation  on  the 
cost  of  the  price  squeeze  to  the  farming  operation,  and  we  would  ask 
permission  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  be  made  a 
part  of  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done;  but,  for  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  record,  will  appear  following  your  presentation. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  are  here,  as  I  say,  not  to  decry  any  situation,  not  to 
testify  against  anything,  but  to  testify  for  perhaps  a  new  concept  of 
farming  operations  which  we  believe  would  profit  the  Nation.  This 
comes  as  the  result  of  much  study,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  pre¬ 
viously  introduced,  which  was  predicated  on  the  balance  of  nature  and 
chapters  8  and  9  of  the  book  “Margin  of  Life”.  If  it  could  not  be 
accepted  in  total  concept,  it  certainly  could  be  an  expansion  of  title 
IV  of  the  existing  Farm  Act. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement  today  that  what  was  once  called 
farming,  and  is  now  known  in  its  broader  term  as  agri-business  is 
in  trouble.  According  to  a  national  magazine  report,  somewhere  in 
America  this  year,  or  next,  when  a  farmer  calls  in  an  auctioneer  and 
sells  out,  the  total  number  of  U.S.  farms  will  fall  below  3  million. 
This  is  old  hatch  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  but  I  do  watch 
dispersal  sale  notices  closely,  because  this  is  a  good  pulse  feeler  in 
any  community.  Only  8  years  ago,  there  were  4  million  farms.  One- 
fourth  of  the  farms  in  the  Nation  have  disappeared  in  less  than  a 
decade.  The  reasons  are  well  known,  and  a  few  statistics  come  in  mind. 

Farm  prices  are  down  5  percent  from  18  months  ago.  Farm  costs 
are  up.  Farm  debt  is  climbing  fast.  Farmers  buy  $5.3  billion  worth  of 
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equipment  yearly,  and  the  $256  billion  in  land,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  comprise  farm  assets  are  yielding  a  poor  return.  It  was  said 
in  the  1930’s  that  the  depression  began  on  the  farm.  Today’s  agricul¬ 
ture  is  still  big  business,  but  inflation,  coupled  with  an  unsatisfactory 
farm  policy,  may  well  start  another  general  downturn  for  U.S.  business 
if  the  farm  fiscal  burden  becomes  too  great. 

Today,  many  farmers,  as  said  by  the  previous  witness,  Congress¬ 
man  Andrews,  are  living  off  the  inflated  value  of  their  land.  When 
debts  pile  up,  they  get  a  bigger  mortgage,  pay  more  interest,  go  deeper 
in  debt  and  finally  some  of  them  are  forced  to  give  up. 

Everyone  has  his  ideas  on  how  to  solve  the  farm  problem,  and  I 
know  how  long  and  hard  the  distinguished  members  of  this  committee 
have  struggled  to  develop  sound  farm  policies  that  benefit  the  Nation 
and  the  farmer.  The  solutions  range  from  getting  the  Government  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  farming,  to  assuming  more  and  more  controls.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  answer  lies  in  a  new  direction  and  toward  that  end  have 
again  introduced,  in  the  90th  Congress,  a  bill — H.R.  10742 — whose 
title  describes  the  basic  thrust  of  the  legislation  “The  Cropland  and 
Water  Restoration”  bill.  Soil  and  water  restoration,  and  the  incentive 
to  accomplish  both  so  as  to  provide  a  realistic  profit  margin  for  the 
farmer,  are  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

The  bill  has  been  revised  and  updated  with  the  help  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  original  bill — 
H.R.  7164 — introduced  in  the  89th  Congress.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  in 
any  way  against  the  omnibus  farm  bill,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  better  way  to  meet  the  farm  challenge,  based  on  concepts  which 
anv  farmer  can  understand  and  on  concepts  which  if  properly  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  public  will  erase  the  popular  conception  that  farmers 
are  being  paid  not  to  grow  food  and  fiber. 

We  have  no  pride  in  authorship,  and  we  have  often  stated,  Mr. 
Poirot  and  myself,  that  if  the  committee  and  the  Department  will 
adopt  this  to  the  hilt  either  under  this  bill  that  is  being  considered  or 
separately,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  it  will  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  on  top-quality  land,  with  adequate  water,  in 
close  proximity  to  markets,  with  sufficient  capital,  who  is  in  trouble 
today.  It  is  the  farmer  on  marginal  land,  thin  soil  as  we  call  it  in  the 
Ozarks,  with  the  ever-present  threat  of  inadequate  rainfall,  with  little 
capital  and  no  margin  for  error,  and  no  control  of  the  market  forces, 
who  is  in  real  trouble.  Yet,  this  is  the  same  man  who  under  the  farm 
policy  of  the  past  two  decades  or  more,  receives  the  least  Federal 
assistance,  while  the  man  who  already  has  everything  going  for  him, 
including  rich  soil,  benefits  the  most  from  present  farm  program 
outlays. 

In  gaining  acceptance  for  a  new  approach — however  simple  the 
basic  principle  on  which  it  rests — there  must  first  be  agreement  on  basic 
facts : 

1.  Farmers  are  a  minority  representing  only  slightly  more  than  3 
percent  of  our  population.  The  only  time  the  vast  majority  of  our 
population  ever  sees  a  farm,  any  more,  is  when  they  are  traveling  from 
one  city  to  another.  Consequently,  few  understand  their  problems,  and 
no  one  understands  this  more  than  we  from  farm  areas  who  are  in 
politics.  Many  consider  farmers  expendable  and  without  knowing 
better,  oppose  legislation  enacted  to  directly  benefit  farmers. 
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2.  Cropland  soil,  its  plant  food,  and  the  water  necessary  to  make 
crops  grow,  are  not  expendable.  If  these  die  or  disappear,  the  rest  of 
the  population  cannot  be  sustained,  and  some  will  also  die  until  these 
basic  elements  are  brought  back  into  balance  with  human  need.  That  is 
nature’s  law.  It  is  basic.  The  end  product  of  the  farm  program  is 
human  bodies  in  nature’s  balance  of  power.  I  can  prove  this 
scientifically. 

3.  My  proposal  is  for  soil  and  water  restoration.  It  is  intended  to 
benefit,  all  people,  but  especially  farmers  who  own  the  land,  and  the 
water  that  falls  and  can  be  retained  on  it.  F armers  are  the  only  people 
who  can  accomplish  soil  and  water  restoration.  They  must  be  the  first 
and  most  enthusiastic  cooperators. 

A  basic  premise  of  my  bill  is  that  the  cost  of  doing  soil  and  water 
restoration  is  a  cost  of  producing  food.  It  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer 
either  directly  at  the  store,  or  indirectly  through  the  Government 
which  represents  all  the  people.  It  must  result  in  voluntary  and  honor¬ 
able  profit  to  the  farmer.  He  must  be  consulted  and  respond  with  his 
expertise. 

As  the  colloquy  pointed  out  so  beautifully  in  the  first  testimony : 

The  basic  approach  is  to  offer  farmers  a  second  market  by  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  shift  a  percentage  of  cropland  to  the  production  of  a 
suitable  cover  crop  for  his  particular  region,  such  as  sweet  clover, 
plowed  under,  with  the  Government  paying  a  fair  price  per  dry  weight 
ton,  and  with  the  farmer  free  to  choose  between  this  market  or  the 
consumer  market — perhaps,  the  open  marketplace — for  food  and  fiber 
he  would  otherwise  grow. 

Assuming  that  this  basic  approach,  the  offering  of  a  second  market 
for  restoration  replaces  the  basic  farm  subsidy  program  we  have  today, 
and  here  are  the  immediate  consequences : 

1.  The  Government  is  now  out — entirely  out — of  the  farming  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  business  of  restoration  and  protection  of  vital  food- 
proclucing  resources,  soil  and  water — title  of  farm  bill. 

2.  Supply  and  demand,  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  even  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  and  all  other  various  farm  organization  objectives  are 
not  interfered  with.  All  of  them  can  continue,  but  only  above  the  fair 
parity  of  income  price,  set  by  the  second  market. 

3.  This  second  market  says  to  the  farmer : 

Tlie  Government  will  buy  from  you  : 

a.  An  increased  productive  capacity  for  acres  you  designate,  so  that  your  per 
bushel  costs  will  be  lowered  for  the  next  crop,  and  abundance  will  be  supplied 
for  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

b.  When  in  your  opinion,  that  land  is  not  needed  for  crop  production,  under 
local  conditions  of  price,  costs,  and  yield. 

c.  This  second  market  buys  from  you  at  a  fair  parity  price,  below  which  you 
need  not  produce  food  or  fiber  for  anyone. 

d.  It  buys  a  suitable  crop  designated  by  the  science  of  agriculture,  for  the 
best  land  use.  It  may  be  for  better  food  and  fiber,  wildlife,  recreation,  land 
beautification,  preservation  of  virgin  lands,  et  cetera.  In  any  case,  for  the  first 
time  in  agriculture  policy  history,  the  reward  is  for  the  scientific  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  resources,  in  place  of  a  payment  for  bushels.  It  will  preserve  for, 
and  reward  future  generations  instead  of  mining  their  soil  and  thus  robbing 
them. 

e.  The  second  market  buys  estimated  tons  per  acre,  plowed  under,  which  calls 
for  returning  soil  minerals,  inoculation  of  the  seed,  and  growing  the  crop  alone 
for  one  year  to  enrich  land  according  to  science.  The  more  you  grow,  the  greater 
your  reward,  regardless  of  the  richness  of  your  acres  or  the  history  of  its  past 
production. 
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4.  For  the  first  time,  under  this  concept,  he  would  place  a  minimum 
price  on  something,  which  cannot  become  a  surplus. 

Individual  farmers  would  determine  when  the  price-cost  squeeze 
hits  them,  and  the  exact  acres  causing  the  trouble. 

By  taking  those  acres  out  of  production,  and  putting  them  into  a 
“restoration  bank”  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that,  they  remove  the  surplus 
they  know  exists  because  of  cost,  price  and  yield. 

5.  The  results  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are : 

a.  Surplus  control  is  done  by  farmers,  voluntarily. 

b.  Abundance  is  assured  in  steady  nutritious  supply  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  the  consumer. 

c.  Net  profit  for  the  farmer  is  assured  at  or  above  the  parity  of 
income  level. 

d.  Above  that  level,  the  farmer  regulates  the  price  of  what  he 
buys  by  his  demand,  and/or  options. 

f.  The  nation  is  assured  of  a  permanent  potential  in  case  of 
emergencies  for  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  by  a  constant 
program  of  soil  and  water  restoration. 

Now,  a  gentleman  whom  many  committee  members  know  as  a  result 
of  a  visit  on  June  3  last  year  which  this  committee  made  to  his  farm 
operation  is  here  today  to  make  a  visual  slide  presentation  that  will 
show  the  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  the  second  market  concept. 
Gene  Poirot  of  Golden  City,  Mo.,  is  truly  a  man  of  the  soil,  tie  is  a 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Agriculture,  who 
followed  his  grandfather  and  settled  in  southwest  Missouri  where  the 
plains  meet  the  Ozarks.  His  grandfather  invented  and  sold  reapers 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country.  He  is  a  master  agronomist  and 
is  a  man  of  the  soil.  He  has  applied  the  fruits  of  science  and  technology 
to  his  farm  operation,  and  had  outstanding  success  at  a  time  and  in 
an  area  when  many  others  have  failed.  Many  of  you  have  read  his 
book,  “Margin  of  Life,”  and  I  hope  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  material  I  sent  to  you  yesterday  giving  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  second  market  concept.  Gene  has  made  this  pres¬ 
entation  to  countless  farm  groups  in  the  Midwest  and  the  reception 
was  invariably  ranged  from  eager  interest  to  enthusiastic  reception — 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  introduce 
Mr.  Gene  Poirot  of  Steubenville,  near  Golden  City,  Mo. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Poirot. 

Dr.  Hall  and  a  number  of  our  committee  had  the  privilege  of  visit¬ 
ing  your  operation  in  southwest  Missouri,  and  I  know  that  everyone 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  I  was  with  it.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
have  come  to  Washington  to  make  a  presentation  to  us  today  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  your  interest  in  agriculture  and  in  trying  to  get  our  country 
to  understand  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
now- — we  will  be  glad  to  see  as  well  as  hear. 

You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OE  E.  M.  (GENE)  POIROT,  FARMER,  GOLDEN  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Poirot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here — to  the  committee,  my  gratitude 
for  this  opportunity. 
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Many  of  you,  of  course,  have  read  my  book,  “Margin  of  Life,”  and 
I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen 
it  or  who  may  have  misplaced  their  original  copy. 

It  is  more  than  just  a  story. 

Its  title  foretells  its  theme. 

Its  last  few  words  suggest  a  challenge  and  with  it  an  offer  to  serve. 
These  words  are :  “I  am  your  farmer.  You  are  my  final  product.  What 
do  you  want  of  me  ?” 

The  question  is  asked  in  the  name  of  all  farmers.  It  is  nature  who 
says  that  human  bodies  and  their  minds  capable  of  reason  are  the 
final  products  of  farmers.  I  imagine  that  if  the  people  knew  the  full 
truth  of  that  statement  they  would  have  a  lot  of  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “What  do  you  want  of  farmers  ?”  I  imagine  that  economics  would 
become  the  tool'  for  providing  those  answers  rather  than  an  end  in 
itself. 

The  pictures  which  will  follow  were  all  taken  last  year  except  two 
of  them  which  were  taken  the  year  before.  The  locality  is  not  more 
than  20  miles  in  diameter.  In  1922,  it  was  considered  submarginal  land. 
In  1924,  cropland  restoration  and  later  water  restoration  were  empha¬ 
sized  as  important  parts  in  good  farming.  The  pictures  will  show  at 
least  part  of  the  impact  of  soil  and  water  restoration — the  name  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering  here  today.  [Slide.] 

Here  is  the  farm  problem.  Legislation  and  farm  organizations  have 
not  corrected  it.  Only  the  farmer  if  he  has  the  know-how,  the  will, 
and  the  money,  can  do  it.  This  farmer  failed,  so  also  did  the  banker 
and  merchant  who  gave  him  credit.  So  also  did  the  consumer  who 
expected  to  eat  the  products  grown  here  and  the  processor  who  had 
a  factory  to  put  them  into  usable  form.  If  this  land  is  abandoned  it 
will  still  be  a  liability  in  causing  floods,  siltation  of  streams,  and  an 
unsightly  mark  of  man’s  failure.  [Slide.] 

Nature  has  four  requirements  for  the  production  of  agricultural 
products.  All  are  here.  They  are  sunshine,  air,  soil  pi  ant  foods,  and 
water  at  the  right  time.  In  most  cases  plantfoods  and  water  are  in  shoi’t 
supply.  Bill  H.R.  10742  called  “Cropland  and  Water  Restoration” 
offers  a  scientific,  workable,  low-cost  and  economically  sound  way  for 
restoring  and  maintaining  these  two  important  food  producing 
resources.  [Slide.] 

Without  plantfood,  this  failure.  [Slide.] 

This  failure,  without  water  at  the  right  time. 

Please  forgive  me  for  being  brutally  realistic  at  this  point  in  observ¬ 
ing  that  this  young  man,  a  college  graduate  in  agriculture,  has  just 
lost  1  year  of  his  productive  lifetime  and  his  consumer  must  look  else¬ 
where  for  the  foods  that  should  have  been  grown  here.  None  of  our 
Federal  farm  programs,  past  or  present,  can  solve  this  problem.  Nor 
can  collective  bargaining,  uncontrolled  supply  and  demand,  coopera¬ 
tive  buying  and  selling,  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer,  or  higher 
priced  machines,  more  land,  or  wreed  and  insect  killers.  It  takes  4  acre- 
inches  of  water  and  bill  H.R.  10742,  through  its  second  market  feature, 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  a  chance  for  an  individual  farmer  to  get  it. 
[Slide.] 

This  success  in  the  same  year,  when  both  are  applied.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  bushels  of  corn.  [Slide.] 
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Jar  on  the  left,  distilled  water  without  plant  food.  Jar  on  the  right 
filtered  drinking  water  from  city  faucet,  yet  still  containing  plant  food 
from  farmland  and  sewage.  Both  were  inoculated  with  plankton 
(plantlife)  from  a  pond.  [Slide.] 

The  distilled  water  without  plant  food  will  not  support  life.  The 
river  water  with  plant  food  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  will  support 
plantlife  and  produce  fish  for  human  food.  [Slide.] 

Here  plant  food  is  being  restored  to  a  field  on  a  farm.  [Slide.] 

The  result  is  an  increase  of  about  400  percent  in  the  yield  of  the  crop. 
[Slide.]  .  .  ... 

The  cheapest  way  to  restore  water  is  to  catch  it  when  it  is  going  to 
waste  in  a  damaging  flood.  [Slide.] 

Then  pump  it  with  a  cheap  pump  and  a  farm  tractor  to:  [Slide] 
a  holding  basin  such  as  this  which  will  supply  water  for  300  acres  of 
corn :  [slide]  through  a  35-cent-per-foot-plastic  pipe,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5  per  acre,  resulting  in  an  extra  average  net  return  of  about  $30  per 
acre,  amortizing  the  total  cost  in  from  3  to  4  years.  [Slide.] 

The  first  pond  is  now  ready  for  the  next  flood  to  provide  more  water 
for  irrigation,  or  to  hold  it  for  a  short  time  thus  preventing  a  down¬ 
stream  flood.  [Slide.] 

Wild  geese  are  a  byproduct  of  this  good  kind  of  arming  done  with 
cropland  and  wrater  restoration.  [Slide.] 

So  are  fish,  also.  [Slide.] 

Upland  game.  [Slide.] 

Siltation  control.  [Slide.] 

These  are  the  products  of  unrestored  pastures.  The  farmers’  prob¬ 
lem  is  unsolved,  the  community  has  nothing  much  to  process  or  haul 
or  buy.  The  consumer  has  few  hamburgers  coming  from  this  pasture. 
The  cow  died  of  milk  fever  a  few  days  after  this  picture  was  taken. 
[Slide.] 

This  is  a  restored  pasture.  Temperature,  six  above  zero.  Cows  and 
calves  comfortable.  No  infectious  disease  here  for  26  years.  No  shelter, 
no  silage,  no  grain— only  hay,  and  1-pound-per-head-per-day  of  a 
protein  mixture.  Restored  land  provides  an  income  for  the  farmer, 
commodities  for  the  community  to  sell  and  process,  and  many  steaks 
for  the  consumer.  [Slide.] 

The  final  result  of  unrestored  soil.  Three  vacant  houses  in  1  mile. 
[Slide.] 

This  one  across  the  road  on  restored  soil.  [Slide.] 

This  school.  [Slide.] 

Or  this  school  ?  [Slide.] 

This  store  now  selling  the  antiques  left  by  farmers  who  did  not 
restore  their  soil.  [Slide.] 

Or  this  rebuilt  store  8  miles  away  providing  service  to  those  who  did. 
[Slide.] 

In  the  same  town  of  700  people,  this  6-million-dollar  bank  grew 
from  soil  considered  to  be  submarginal  by  university  economists  in 
1922.  [Slide.] 

Suitable  crops  according  to  the  bill  we  are  considering  are  not 
limited  to  those  that  result  in  food  and  fiber  production.  What  about 
the  land  from  which  this  water  carries  cropland  to  the  sea?  [Slide.] 
Restore  it  and  you  get  this  for  wildlife,  hunting,  recreation.  [Slide.] 
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And  this  kind  of  water  going  to  the  sea.  [Slide.] 

And  this  kind  of  hunting.  [Slide.] 

And  this  kind  of  gulley  control.  [Slide.] 

And  perhaps  in  another  case,  this  kind  of  crop — pine  trees.  [Slide.] 

Or  even  the  preservation  of  this  virgin  blue-stem  and  its  natural 
flowers  so  that  people  of  the  next  generation  may  see  where  the  bison 
lived  and  the  Indian  did  his  hunting.  If  it  has  value  it  can  be  brought 
through  the  second  market  feature  in  bill  II. R.  10742  and  correct  a 
lot  of  farm  problems  at  the  same  time.  [Slide.] 

How  would  the  bill  accomplish  this  ? 

The  best  way  to  understand  it  is  for  me  to  ask  you  this  question : 
Consider  present  costs,  the  yield  per  acre  on  your  various  fields  and 
the  price  you  get  as  of  now  for  what  you  grow,  what  percentage  of 
your  cropland  would  you  devote  to  the  production  of  a  suitable  crop 
such  as  sweet  or  red  clover  in  the  Corn  Belt  if  the  Government  paid 
you  a  parity  equivalent  price  for  doing  so  ?  Assume  it  to  be  $25  per 
dry-weight  ton.  [Slide.] 

This  refers  to  the  price-cost  squeeze  chart  you  have  on  your  desk. 
You  are  a  farmer.  You  have  been  offered  a  profitable  market  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  on  your  unprofitable  acres  as  they  appear  to  be  un¬ 
profitable  just  now.  They  are  not  to  be  idle  but  at  work  solving  your 
problem  for  next  year  and  later.  Where  are  those  acres  located  as  of 
now  on  your  farm  ? 

Observe  the  cost-squeeze  chart.  On  the  top  is  the  yield  per  acre  in 
bushels — from  zero  to  100. 

On  the  left  is  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  on  one  acre,  from  zero 
to  $100. 

On  the  right,  the  price  for  a  bushel  of  corn,  from  zero  to  $1  at  the 
top  of  the  column. 

In  this  case,  the  cost  line  is  set  at  $50  per  acre.  It  is  the  red  line. 

The  green  line  is  the  market  price  of  $1  times  the  yield.  It  starts  at 
zero  yields  times  $1,  and  ends  at  100  bushels  times  $1  or  $100  if  the 
yield  is  100  bushels. 

Observe  both  lines  across  at  the  50-bushel  yield  per  acre  line.  Here, 
the  cost  and  the  gross  income — yield  times  $1— are  the  same  leaving 
no  net  profit. 

Significance :  As  of  this  date  and  time  and  yield,  price  and  cost,  all 
bushels  and  acres  growing  them  to  the  left  of  where  these  lines  cross 
are  surplus.  They  do  not  yield  a  net  profit  to  the  farmer,  but  their 
bushels  go  to  the  market  and  depress  the  price. 

These  are  the  bushels  and  acres  that  should  come  out  of  production 
and  only  a  market  for  doing  so  can  take  them  out  of  production.  Only 
the  individual  farmer  knows  when  and  where  they  are  on  his  farm. 

The  market  outlined  in  H.R.  10742  not  only  takes  them  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  but  buys  the  correction  of  the  problem  causing  the  trouble. 
[Slide.] 

Sweetcloyer  is  our  suitable  crop.  The  cost  of  soil  restoration  for 
growing  it  is  $25  per  acre.  If  it  yields  1  ton  at  $25  per  dry-weight  ton,  it 
will  break  even.  If  it  yields  2  tons,  the  farmer  makes  a  net  profit  of 
$25.  [Slide.] 

When  both  slides  are  combined,  please  observe  that  as  the  richness 
of  the  soil  increases  it  becomes  more  profitable  to  grow  grain  than  the 


suitable  crop.  Also  observe  the  risk  of  loss  is  less,  as  the  yield  for  sweet- 
clover  declines,  as  shown  to  the  left  of  the  break-even  point,  than  it  is 
for  corn.  [Slide.] 

At  your  desk  is  a  5-acre  fractional  farm  table  which  shows  the 
actual  mechanics  for  correcting  the  problem,  which  is  to  increase  the 
productive  potential  of  the  acres  producing  at  a  loss. 

The  market  price  and  the  cost  of  production  remain  the  same.  The 
surplus  is  controlled.  The  yield  per  acre  is  increased.  The  net  profit  is 
increased. 

Simply  stated,  the  farmer  moves,  by  cropland  restoration,  his  land 
from  the  50-bushel  spot,  where  both  lines  cross  on  the  first  chart,  to 
the  60-bushel  spot  where  there  is  a  net  profit  of  $10  per  acre.  The 
favorable  results  are  evident  and  are  listed  in  the  various  columns  in 
the  table. 

This  example  is  based  on  5  acres  as  a  fractional  part  of  a  farm.  One 
acre  will  be  20  percent  of  the  cropland,  and  then  you  can  multiply  it 
by  any  figure  that  you  want  to  get  a  different  size  farm,  a  figure  large 
enough  to  give  you  the  national  cropland  total. 

With  corn  at  its  present  low  price  of  $1  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  changed.  So  as  to  change,  how  the  farmers  can  correct 
these  problems  themselves,  he  can  do  so  by  using  the  second  market. 
That  covers  the  5-year  period. 

We  are  not  asking  the  consumer  to  pay  any  more  for  the  product 
than  he  gets  or  to  take  less  for  his  services.  In  the  block,  acres  pro¬ 
ducing  sweetclover  as  a  suitable  crop  can  be  changed  to  any  crop 
which  will  fit  the  needs  for  better  land  use  or  cropland  restoration, 
and  for  other  reasons. 

The  per  acre  market  value  and  the  cost  of  producing  them  can  be 
changed  to  fit  any  other  crop  or  livestock  production.  Smell  as  cotton, 
rice,  or  anything  else.  And  it  will  tell  the  individual  farmer  at  a  glance 
which  market  is  the  most  profitable  for  him. 

Controls  are  limited  to  supply  and  demand  of  consumer;  that  is, 
above  the  minimum  parity  level  regulated  by  the  crop,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  sweetclover  at  $25  a  ton. 

It  is  only  those  farmers  and  acres  in  economic  trouble  that  will  use 
the  second  market ;  but  the  cost  to  the  Government  should  be  less  than 
that  of  any  other  farm  program  paying  higher  price  for  retiring  rich 
land.  This  is  controlled  by  the  second  market.  That  is,  the  surplus  is. 

The  purpose  of  control  on  the  market  is  not  even  mentioned,  nor  is 
the  economic  force  of  the  second  market  which  strives  for  the  farmer 
to  seek  scientific  information  from  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  so 
that  he  may  grow  a  higher  yield  of  a  suitable  crop.  Even  though  the 
market  price  and  the  cost  of  production  held  at  the  same  level  in  this 
example,  the  net  profits  to  the  farmer  are  increased  to  125  percent. 
This  is  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  year.  While  the  amount  of  corn  going 
to  the  market  from  the  farm  is  reduced  an  average  of  18.5  percent 
above,  less  the  11.1  percent  below,  divided  by  2,  an  average  of  14.8 
percent  during  the  5-year  period. 

Also,  if  the  consumer  now  wants  the  farmer  to  do  so,  he  could  grow 
300  bushels  of  corn  in  place  of  270,  his  capacity  to  begin  with  5  years 
ago.  Please  note  that  after  the  farmer  had  run  his  land  through  the 
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5-year  soil  restoration  program,  he  can  now  divert  2  acres  to  the  second 
market  and  so  double  the  net  profits  that  he  had  on  all  acres  to  begin 
with.  The  2  acres  taken  out  of  production  would  deci’ease  the  surplus 
by  40  percent.  See,  the  fourth  year,  2  acres,  in  that  place  down  there. 

Another  point:  The  grain  market  had  better  respond  to  this  threat 
since  the  farmer  has  until  about  May  1  to  decide  if  he  will  plow  down 
the  sweetclover  and  plant  corn  or  if  he  will  sell  it  to  the  second  market 
at  $25  a  dry-weight  ton  later. 

It  could  be  financed  by  a  tax  on  the  food  and  fiber  production  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  and  returned  to  those  members  shifting  land  to  the 
second  market  where  it  is  not  taxed. 

If  Congress  wants  to  avoid  more  appropriations  for  agriculture, 
they  may  be  interested  in  loaning  $4  billion  to  a  group  representing 
all  farm  organizations  for  financing  the  second  market.  They  could 
then  attract  a  lot  of  it  by  offering  for  participation  in  the  second 
market  before  collecting  the  tax  on  the  food  and  the  fiber  produced 
that  year  by  that  member.  Now,  the  $4  billion  would  become  a  re¬ 
volving  fund — it  would  not  have  to  be  appropriated  every  year — 
it  would  be  kept  going  by  the  farmers  to  control  their  surplus  and 
to  keep  their  productive  potential  in  order. 

Other  suitable  crops  could  still  be  offered  and  paid  for  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  second  market  run  by  the  farmers,  if  other  land 
uses  were  desired.  They,  of  course,  would  pay  for  that  above  the 
parity  price  established  by  the  second  market. 

Basicaly  what  is  the  difference  between  this  program  and  others? 

1.  This  is  a  market  buying — results  proven  in  degree  accomplished. 
Not  a  contract. 

2.  In  place  of  buying  only  surplus  control,  it  also  buys : 

a.  The  correction  of  the  problem  for  the  individual  acres,  on  the 
individual  farm  by  cropland  restoration,  water  restoration,  and/ 
or  a  suitable  crop  for  more  rewarding  land  use. 

b.  It  buys  a  permanent  system  of  agricultural  production  for 
the  consumer  without  a  penalty  in  net  income  to  the  farmer  for 
providing  it. 

c.  It  buys  better  land  use  as  a  means  of  increasing  net  income 
to  farmers  in  place  of  retiring  land  to  get  a  higher  market  price 
from  the  consumer  for  farm  products. 

d.  It  buys  freedom  for  the  individual  farmer  to  run  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  reward  for  work  accomplished.  Not  “subsidy”  relief 
payments,  et  cetera.  It  is  a  market. 

Substitute  any  group  of  figures  or  crops  in  place  of  those  on  this 
chart  and  one  of  three  answers  becomes  evident,  in  the  net  profit 
column : 

1.  The  farmer  makes  more  money  now  producing  for  the  consumer 
market,  than  he  could  under  the  program. 

2.  The  farmer  needs  the  program  and  will  use  it  because  it  makes 
him  more  money,  as  this  example  shows. 

3.  The  farmer  has  no  chance  to  make  a  living  on  his  farm.  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  science  do  not  have  an  answer  to  his  problem.  He  should 
move  off ! 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Poirot  follows :) 
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Statement  by  E.  M.  (Gene)  Poirot  of  Golden  City,  Missouri 

My  name  is  E.  M.  (Gene)  Poirot.  I  am  a  farmer  living  near  Golden  City, 
Missouri.  I  am  here  at  my  own  expense.  I  would  like  to  say  I  represent  farmers 
because  I  am  one.  I  would  also  like  to  say  I  represent  consumers  because  they 
are  my  only  reason  for  being  a  farmer. 

The  slides  you  will  see  are  all  from  pictures  taken  during  the  past  two  years. 
They  are  of  farms  and  crops  in  an  area  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in  diameter. 
In  the  agricultural  depression  after  World  War  I,  it  was  considered  sub-marginal 
for  agricultural  production  because  of  a  “price  cost  squeeze”  such  as  we  have 
now.  During  the  past  46  years,  these  farmers  had  a  chance  to  follow  one  or  both 
of  two  courses.  The  first  one  began  in  1924.  Let  us  call  it  the  science  of  agriculture. 
Bill  H.R.  10742  provides  farmers  with  a  market  for  following  this  course,  and 
calls  it  “soil  cropland  and  water  restoration.”  Up  to  now,  its  use  has  been  limited 
to  those  who  had  money  and  the  will  to  get  the  needed  scientific  information  from 
the  local  county  agricultural  agent. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  change  sub-marginal  land 
into  productive  land,  to  increase  its  yields  per  acre  so  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  bushel  or  pound  would  be  reduced  and  thus  leave  a  net  profit  when  sold.  This 
was  done  by  returning  to  the  soil  the  plantfoods  taken  from  it  by  previous  crops, 
by  holding  the  soil  in  place  to  prevent  its  erosion  and  later  by  impounding  surplus 
rainfall  to  be  used  for  irrigation  during  summer  dry  spells. 

The  second  course  or  program  appeared  in  1930  when  Mr.  W.  F.  Schilling, 
dairy  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  told  about  it  to  6,000  farmers  who 
had  come  to  my  farm  to  see  the  results  of  applying  the  science  of  agriculture  at 
an  annual  field  meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  The  new  thought  was  that  the 
market  price  for  farm  producers  could  be  increased  by  controlling  the  production 
of  surplus  products  and  by  pegging  the  price  of  those  that  were  already  produced. 
At  the  same  meeting  a  much  older  speaker  whose  farming  experience  dated  back 
to  covered  wagon  times  pointed  out  the  great  difference  between  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  and  yet  the  dependence  one  has  on  the  other  when  he  said  “a  farmer  must 
first  have  something  to  sell  before  the  price  becomes  important.” 

Bill  H.R.  10742  considers  both  the  “something  to  sell”  and  the  fair  price  to 
the  farmer  for  growing  it. 

The  best  way  I  have  found  to  describe  this  bill  to  farmers  is  by  asking  the 
following  question,  “considering  present  costs  of  growing  what  you  now  grow, 
its  yield  per  acre  on  various  parts  of  your  farm,  and  the  local  price  you  can  get 
for  that  product,  what  percentage  of  your  cropland,  zero  to  100  percent,  would 
you  devote  to  the  production  of  a  suitable  crop  such  as  sweet  or  red  clover  for 
the  corn  belt,  if  the  Government  paid  you  a  fair  minimum  parity  price  equivalent 
of  say  $25.00  per  dry  weight  ton  for  plowing  it  down?”  You  pay  all  of  the  costs 
to  produce  it,  let  it  occupy  the  land  for  one  year  and  dispose  of  it  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  directs.  You  can  earn  additional  payments  for  each  ton  of  the  crop  if  you 
have  water  conservation  for  flood  control  and  irrigation  that  meets  the  SCS 
standards,  siltation  control,  wildlife  habitat  restoration  or  a  number  of  other 
valuable  land  uses  as  later  designated.  The  average  answers  of  each  group  have 
run  from  22  to  68  percent  of  their  cropland. 

On  page  2  of  the  President’s  message  to  the  Congress  on  February  27th,  1968 
are  listed  the  farm  “problems  today”. 

“His  income  lags”  the  second  market  feature  of  Bill  10742  buys  soil  and  water 
restoration  at  a  parity  of  price  level  which  will  automatically  force  the  price 
offered  in  the  consumer  market  to  that  level. 

“His  production  costs  are  rising  and  he  is  trapped  in  a  vicious  price-cost 
squeeze.”  The  second  market  feature  of  the  bill  we  are  considering  gives  the  farmer 
an  escape  from  the  price-cost  squeeze  on  any  acres  too  poor  to  yield  enough  that 
when  that  yield  times  the  price  offered  less  the  costs  returns  less  net  profit  that  he 
can  make  in  the  soil  and  water  restoration  market.  “For  most  of  his  commodities 
he  has  no  practical  means  of  tailoring  his  output  to  total  demand.”  For  the  first 
time  in  our  agricultural  history  this  bill  H.R.  10742  gives  him  that  chance  down 
to  the  field  on  his  farm  where  the  correction  should  be  made.  It  is  the  least  produc¬ 
tive  field  which  should  come  out.  The  bill  gives  him  the  choice  of  taking  it  out  of 
production.  Its  potential  to  produce  should  be  increased  to  meet  the  competition 
of  richer  fields  on  his  farm  and  on  other  farms  competing  with  him.  The  bill  pays 
him  a  fair  parity  price  for  restoring  that  potential  by  soil  and  water  restoration. 

Bill  10742,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not  only  quickly  solve  these  problems  but 
many  more  not  listed  in  this  message.  Some  of  those  other  problems  are  to: 
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(1)  Protect  the  consumer,  the  only  reason  for  farming,  from  unfair  price  rises, 
(2)  to  provide  abundance  so  that  good  food  can  reach  down  to  the  low  income 
families  of  our  nation  who  according  to  nature’s  law  need  it  just  as  badly  as  the 
rich  people,  (3)  to  provide  a  food  and  fiber  producing  potential  in  our  farms  that 
can  meet  an  immediate  demand  for  more  food,  fiber  or  any  other  agricultural 
product,  (4)  to  hold  that  high  potential  and  increase  it  if  need  be  to  serve  following 
generations  as  well  as  we  are  being  served  at  this  time,  (5)  to  provide  agriculture 
with  a  way  to  quickly  adapt  its  production  to  valuable  scientific  discoveries  as 
soon  as  they  are  available.  There  are  others  that  deal  with  rural  community 
development  of  processing  industries  to  ultilize  local  labor,  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  place  of  shifting  such  industries  to  already  overcrowded  cities. 

The  following  pictures  will  show  how  inadequate  our  past  farm  programs  have 
been  in  developing  out  agriculture  with  only  a  market  price  increase  that  was 
supposed  to  follow  surplus  control.  They  will  also  show  that  an  increase  in  price 
would  still  be  inadequate  to  bring  about  the  local  progress  brought  about  with 
soil  and  water  restoration. 

Some  pictures  will  be  shown  of  farmers  who  could  not  be  helped  if  corn  prices 
went  to  two  dollars  per  bushel  because  for  a  lack  of  plantfood  and  water  they  did 
not  grow  enough  to  pay  expenses,  yet  what  they  did  grow  went  to  the  market  and 
depressed  the  price  of  corn  grown  elsewhere  at  a  profit. 

Under  present  farm  programs,  payments  to  farmers  on  such  poor  land  are  only 
about  one  third  of  what  they  are  for  the  rich  land.  They  are  therefore  of  little 
help  in  solving  the  problem  of  low  yield  at  high  cost.  Yet  the  farmer  stays  on  until 
he  is  broke  hoping  for  some  increase  in  the  price  of  his  products. 

Going  to  town  for  a  job  may  solve  his  problem,  but  it  does  not  solve  it  for  the 
consumer  who  someday,  if  not  in  the  near  future,  must  depend  upon  products  of 
one  kind  or  another  produced  on  that  soil.  Even  if  we  admit  we  will  never  need  it 
for  anything,  we  will  still  pay  the  price  for  neglect,  in  flood  control,  siltation 
prevention,  or  just  a  loss  of  natural  beauty  not  present  on  abandoned  farms. 

These  same  farmers  will  be  reached  by  the  soil  and  water  restoration  program. 
The  market  it  represents  will  pay  them  a  fair  parity  price  for  results  measured  by 
tons  of  a  suitable  crop  proving  that  they  enriched  their  soils  and  in  some  cases 
provided  water  to  irrigate  the  crops.  They  are  then  able  to  meet  the  competition 
of  better  farmers  without  asking  the  consumer  to  pay  more  for  farm  products  or 
to  take  less  for  his  services  to  the  farmers. 

Let  us  consider  low  income  farmers  in  the  dairy  business.  Twenty  percent  of 
their  cows,  let  us  assume,  cannot  make  a  profit  at  present  prices.  They  continue 
production  hoping  for  an  increase  in  price.  If  it  comes  more  substitute  products 
will  go  to  the  market.  The  consumer  will  complain  to  his  congressman.  The  tax¬ 
payer  will  call  it  class  legislation  favoring  one  group  of  farmers.  The  present  feed 
grain  program  can  do  little  if  anything  for  these  farmers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  we  are  considering  farmers  could  make  the  adjust¬ 
ment  and  correct  their  own  problems  of  inefficient  production.  They  would  sell 
the  unproductive  cows  thereby  taking  the  surplus  off  the  market.  They  would 
place  the  land  these  cows  needed  in  the  soil  restoration  market,  and  get  a  fair 
parity  income  while  improving  it.  They  would  grow,  or  buy  some  more  efficient 
cows,  producing  milk,  from  the  now  more  efficient  restored  acres  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  farmers.  They  would  be  supplying  the  consumer  with  the 
real  thing,  not  substitute  dairy  products,  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  him. 

There  are  many,  many  cases  such  as  these  of  farmers  doing  various  kinds  of 
farming  that  this  program  can  reach  with  a  scientific  solution  to  their  problem. 
The  best  we  have  been  able  to  do  for  them  in  the  past  is  to  provide  a  bit  of  un¬ 
wanted  relief.  The  solution  to  their  problem  seemed  hopeless.  For  example  what 
about  the  low  income  farmer  in  competition  with  the  very  rich  corporation,  the 
city  farmer  who  makes  his  money  in  a  town  profession,  or  those  who  never  saw 
a  farm  but  find  it  a  place  where  they  can  get  some  so-called  income  tax  relief? 
According  to  the  second  market  features  of  this  bill,  the  poor  farmer  can  build  up 
^1Sjajre?  ^le  same  high  level  as  that  any  of  them  can  reach  with  all  their  money 
and  do  it  cheaper  because  he  and  his  family  will  work  at  the  job  in  place  of  hiring 
experts  to  do  it  for  them.  The  consumer  will  be  guarded  against  a  possible  take 
over  of  production  by  a  sinister  few  who  after  they  got  control  could  dictate  the 
price  and  in  a  great  measure  the  government  of  our  people.  It  is  a  terrible  thought 
to  someday  face  up  to  a  demand  “you  do  so  and  so  if  you  want  to  eat.” 

There  is  yet  another  farmer  we  have  not  considered.  Most  of  his  farm  is  washed 
away.  The  balance  of  it  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  produce  food  or  fiber  at  a  profit 
for  the  consumer  market.  It  cannot  be  restored  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  profit- 
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able  to  grow  a  measurable  net  profit  for  either  the  consumer  market  or  the  soil 
restoration  market.  The  wildlife  specialist  has  investigated  it  and  finds  that  the 
farmer  cannot  make  a  living  by  selling  hunting  or  recreation  rights. 

The  forester  has  also  turned  it  down  for  any  “suitable”  crop  he  has  to  offer. 
Under  this  bill  there  will  be  other  plans,  each  with  a  scientific  approach,  for  the 
best  land  use  for  a  profit  by  growing  a  designated  suitable  crop,  but  they  do  not 
apply  here. 

If  his  farm  cannot  use  any  of  these  plans,  then  the  only  course  left  for  this 
man  is  to  abandon  his  land  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  But  he  leaves  the 
farm  at  a  parity  of  income  level,  not  at  a  pauper’s  level.  He  leaves  under  the 
advice  of  good  economists  such  as  his  banker  who  cannot  loan  him  the  money, 
the  farm  home  administrator  who  says  there  is  no  chance  for  him  to  pay  the 
money  back  and  the  science  taught  by  the  county  agent  and  the  SCS  engineer. 
He  has  had  the  services  of  experts  in  place  of  a  iow  relief  payment  that  in  the 
end  forces  him  to  leave  his  land  at  a  pauper’s  level.  If  you  don’t  believe  that 
read  the  last  report  of  your  committee  print,  “Food  Costs  and  Farm  Prices.” 

There  is  still  another  case  involving  the  rural  town  and  community.  There 
are  many  such  places  with  a  surplus  of  labor.  They  have  a  good  water  and  electric 
power  supply.  A  good  road  and  a  nearby  railroad  offers  the  necessary  transporta¬ 
tion  for  a  well-processed  agricultural  commodity  which  can  be  grown  on  the 
land  in  that  trade  territory. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  product  and  an  industry  is  ready  to  come  in 
if  it  can  be  assured  a  supply  of  the  fruit,  vegetable,  drug  plant,  tree  wood,  cellulose, 
sugar  or  what  not.  The  scientist  of  the  industry  or  the  college  of  agriculture 
determines  what  the  “suitable”  crop  should  be,  for  preparing  the  land  and  its 
farmers  for  the  most  efficient  profitable  production  of  the  product  to  be  processed 
by  the  local  industry.  This  is  a  pilot  plant  operation  carried  on  by  the  government 
making  a  market  for  soil  and  water  restoration  to  bridge  the  gap  between  agri¬ 
cultural  production  for  the  factory  and  the  final  location  of  the  processing  industry 
which  will  employ  local  labor,  use  local  capital,  provide  a  market  for  a  local 
product  to  supply  the  consumer  with  what  he  wants. 

This  bill  opens  the  door  for  the  science  of  agriculture  so  that  it  may  bring  its 
values  to  the  final  consumer  by  way  of  the  farmer  without  first  training  the 
farmer  to  be  a  highly  educated  specialist.  Thirty  years  ago  a  farmer  had  to  be 
well  trained  to  mix  a  good  ration  for  his  livestock.  He  can  now  buy  the  feed 
mixed  by  the  most  exacting  machines  controlled  by  the  best  scientists  at  less 
cost  than  he  can  make  it.  The  consumer  gets  the  final  product  in  abundance  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

The  “suitable”  crop  brought  by  the  second  market  in  the  bill  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  offers  the  same  avenue  for  service  to  the  consumer  by  the  science  of 
agriculture  as  the  sack  of  feed  illustrates.  If  we  will  always  have  more  cropland 
than  we  need,  and  more  farmers  than  we  need  to  produce  all  the  food  the  world 
wants,  we  could  have  our  scientists  start  such  ventures  as  finding  new  products. 
To  illustrate — One  could  be  an  insecticide  as  good  as  the  best  we  have  now,  such 
as  an  improved  pyrethrum  which  can  be  grown  on  our  extra  land  and  be  harmless 
to  humans. 

Perhaps  the  bill  cannot  become  a  law  until  we  have  wasted  more  of  our  resources 
and  get  a  little  hungry,  but  we  in  southwest  Missouri  would  sure  like  to  have  it 
there  so  we  can,  in  the  next  few  years,  move  our  agricultural  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  twenty  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  We  are  on  the  move  with  the 
good  help  you  have  already  provided. 

The  bill  has  many  other  values  such  as  taking  the  government  out  of  the 
farming  business  and  turning  that  over  to  the  farmer  and  consumer  under  our 
already  accepted  supply  and  demand  system.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the 
government  could  not  be  criticized  for  protecting  and  restoring  the  two  food 
producing  resources  of  cropland  and  water.  There  could  not  be  criticism  for 
paying  the  farmer  or  anyone  else  a  minimum  wage  for  doing  it.  They  pay  such 
wages  for  flood  control  by  way  of  big  dams  that  become  large  lakes  at  which 
private  capital  finds  a  profitable  investment  and  people  a  place  to  play.  The 
government  pays  minimum  wages  and  a  lot  more  to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  well 
supplied  and  no  one  objects  to  that  which  is  a  valuable  protection  against  death 
by  the  bullets  of  an  enemy.  One  is  just  as  dead  by  starvation  but  it  is  much 
slower.  It  starts  with  the  mental  retardation  of  kids.  It  goes  on  to  adults  first  as 
hunger,  then  as  a  listless  discouraged  existence  accepting  the  impossible  as  a 
way  of  life.  The  world  around  us  is  an  example.  Surely  our  people  would  not 
deny  farmers  a  minimum  wage  for  preventing  it. 
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The  bill  would  be  the  only  law  I  know  of  that  hands  freedom  without  a  lot  of 
qualifications  right  on  down  to  the  individual.  It  is  an  offer  to  buy  a  finished  prod¬ 
uct  in  degree  accomplished  when  and  if  the  farmer  wants  to  sell.  Just  like  buying  a 
hog,  weighing  it  and  paying  accordingly.  There  is  no  previous  contract  that  says 
you  must  do  so  and  so.  There  is  no  “average”  of  what  other  people  do  that 
determines  the  price  per  acre  for  the  suitable  crop.  It  is  determined  by  the  tons 
growing  there.  There  is  no  majority  vote  that  tells  the  minority  what  they  must 
do.  Each  individual  farmer  says  I  will  accept  or  I  will  reject  your  offer. 

A  few  years  ago  a  majority  of  wheat  farmers  under  various  types  of  pressure 
voted  to  make  a  minority  of  farmers  take  less  for  their  next  wheat  crop.  In  other 
cases  majorities  have  voted  to  force  a  minority  to  take  allotments  of  less  bushels 
or  acres  than  they  wanted  to  plant.  Some  bills  now  being  suggested  would  have 
various  ways  of  taking  production  away  from  the  efficient  and  subsidizing  the 
production  of  the  inefficient,  thus  allowing  those  products  to  come  to  the  market 
as  a  price  depressing  force  working  against  the  efficient.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
bill  the  Government  stands  by,  as  the  consumer  and  the  farmer,  with  the  help  of 
his  various  farm  organizations,  fight  it  out  on  a  supply  and  demand  basis.  When 
the  fight  gets  too  rough  for  any  individual  farmer  to  make  a  net  profit  as  high  as 
that  offered  by  the  Government  market  buying  proven  soil  and  water  restoration 
he  has  the  choice  of  shifting  one  acre  or  all  of  his  land  to  that  market.  If  he  makes 
a  mistake  by  not  shifting  soon  enough  it  is  his.  If  the  consumer  pays  too  much 
for  some  food  he  has  a  choice  of  shifting  to  another.  The  Government  is  not  to 
blame.  Its  job  is  to  protect  and  restore  the  soil  and  water  resources  so  all  people 
may  enjoy  good  food  in  abundance  for  this  and  coming  generations. 

THE  COST 

Many  city  people  believe  that  all  costs  for  Government  agricultural  programs 
are  directly  caused  by  farmers  wanting  more  and  more.  In  order  to  strike  out  this 
thought  let  us  be  very  realistic  and  say,  “Last  night  all  farmers  died  and  this 
morning  all  of  them  have  been  replaced  with  robots.  Farming  will  go  on  without 
interruption.” 

What  is  the  cost  of  producing  food  without  the  farmer?  Oddly  enough  the  bill 
comes  from  mother  nature,  not  farmers  or  robots.  She  will  continue  to  produce 
for  robots  as  she  did  for  farmers  or  even  as  she  did  before  man  made  a  plow  or 
gathered  a  seed  to  plant  next  year.  Her  demands  have  not  changed  and  we  had 
better  pay.  She  would  say,  and  all  agricultural  science  would  agree:  (1)  “enough 
money  to  have  someone  return  to  the  soil  or  ponds,  if  the  product  is  fish,  as  much 
plantfood  (or  more)  than  you  use  and  waste  in  yearly  agricultural  production  if 
your  numbers  increase  or  you  want  to  eat  better.”  (2)  Enough  money  to  hold  the 
remaining  soil  and  organic  materials  in  place  against  erosion  and  leeching  so  as  to 
have  a  way  and  place  for  holding  plantfood.”  (3)  Enough  money  to  provide  water 
for  irrigation  just  when  the  plants  must  have  it  for  maximum  growth.”  Robots 
can’t  do  that  job  very  well,  but  accordingly  to  Bill  10742  we  can  hire  farmers 
already  here  at  a  minimum  wage  equivalent  to  do  it  since  they  already  know  just 
exactly  where  it  belongs.  Never  in  our  agricultural  history  have  we  returned 
as  much  plantfood  to  the  soil  as  we  used  and  wasted  in  agricultural  production. 
The  figures  run  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  percent  net  loss  above  that 
returned  in  all  fertilizers  each  year. 

We  are  losing  the  battle  for  soil  erosion  control  even  though  some  excellent 
work  has  been  done  by  the  soil  conservation  service.  The  loss  from  erosion  in¬ 
creases  as  the  extra  organic  matter  is  burned  out  by  present  methods  of  using 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  to  get  the  high  yields  you  read  about.  Plots 
at  Sanborn  Field  University  of  Missouri,  after  25  years  of  using  only  25#  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre  lost  all  that  had  been  applied  and  45  percent  of  the 
original  organic  nitrogen  that  was  there  when  the  experiment  started.  When  such 
land  is  on  a  slope,  it  moves  more  rapidly  to  the  sea— (Dr.  W.  A.  Albrecht,  College, 
of  Agriculture,  Missouri). 

We  pay  well  for  the  science  it  takes  to  fly  a  ship  to  the  moon  and  land  in  on  a 
predetermined  spot. 

Should  we  not  also  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  science  it  takes  to  restore  our 
soil  and  water  resources  so  that  we  may  have  food  in  abundance  to  better  nourish 
and  keep  healthy  bodies  and  minds  for  this  and  coming  generations?  Bill  H.R. 
10742  provides  the  mechanism  for  doing  it  and  the  cost  will  be  less  now  than 
current  costs,  and  less  than  it  will  ever  be  in  the  future. 
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Summary  of  H.R.  10742 

This  bill  provides: 

1.  A  government  market  for 

2.  Buying  at  an  effective  price,  measurable  results  of  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  known  to  be  of  great  value  to 

3.  The  farmer — the  rural  community — the  consumer. 

The  bill  is  activitated  by  providing: 

1.  A  second  Market  competing  with  the  first,  or  Consumer  market  on  a 
supply  and  demand  basis.  The  consumer  market  buys  the  products  resulting 
from  resource  exploitation.  The  government  market  buys  products  proving 
resource  restoration. 

2.  The  government  buys  at  prices  high  enough  to  cause  effective  results  in 
holding  and  increasing  our  potential  to  produce  agricultural  products. 

3.  Tons  (to  prove  the  degree  or  amount  of  value  accomplished) 

4.  A  suitable  crop  named  by  science  (to  prove  the  kind  of  value  accom¬ 
plished) 

5.  Growing  alone  for  one  year  or  more  (to  provide  surplus  control  above  the 
level  determined  in  the  second  market.) 

6.  On  any  number  of  acres  (to  assure  abundance  for  the  consumer  by  a  rapid 
adjustment  of  supplies  to  his  demand  without  causing  a  price  depressing 
surplus  or  a  short  supply  of  products.) 

The  Bill  is  Not  in  conflict  with  the  Objectives  of  Farm  Organizations  or  with  the 
Free  Functioning  of  Supply  and  Demand  Economics 

Collective  bargaining,  supply  and  demand,  Co-op  buying,  processing  and  selling 
the  finished  product  are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  bill  except  that  these  activities 
must  take  place  above  the  price  offered  by  the  second  market.  “Cost  of  Pro¬ 
duction”,  “fair  price”,  “parity  of  income”,  are  all  determined  by  the  farmer  in 
his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  offers  made  by  the  second  market.  The  “freedom” 
offered  him  is  in  an  individual  basis,  not  determined  by  the  vote  of  other  farmers 
of  the  price-squeeze  of  the  market  buying  his  products.  He  is  offered  the  freedom  of 
farming  or  not  farming  above  a  price  floor  level  determined  by  the  second  market 
and  below  which  he  need  not  produce  agricultural  products. 

THIS  BILL  IS  NOT  A  RELIEF  MEASURE 

It  at  once  takes  the  government  out  of  the  farming  business  in  attempting 
to  give  relief  to  individual  farmers.  In  place  of  this  the  government  is  put  into 
soil  and  water  conservation  business  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  our 
people.  Since  farmers  represent  only  about  three  percent  of  our  population  they 
could  be  considered  as  expendable  but  the  food  they  grow,  the  soil  they  use,  and 
the  water  required  in  agricultural  production  are  not  expendable. 

Headlines  saying,  “All  farmers  died  last  night”  should  affect  only  3  percent 
of  our  population  and  perhaps  could  be  forgotten  in  a  few  days. 

Headlines  saying,  “There  is  no  more  food”,  or  “the  soil  is  radio  active  and  its 
products  are  poisonous”,  or  “rainfall  is  no  longer  fit  for  growing  crops,  would 
cause  wide  uncontrolled  panic  because  the  effects  would  be  disastrous  to  all  of 
our  people. 

Food  or  the  soil  and  water  producing  it  are  not  expendable,  therefore,  the  second 
market  buys  something  of  great  and  important  value  to  all  of  our  people. 

The  First  Set  of  Pictures  of  Proof  of  these  Important  Values  to  all  People  as  shown 

by  the  Resulting 

1.  Good  health,  Abundance,  good  food,  reasonable  price. 

2.  Preserving  and  increasing  the  potential  for  producing  these  values  now  and 
in  coming  generations. 

3.  A  price  floor  for  farm  production  determined  by  supply  and  demand  which 
considers  the  cost  of  returning  to  the  soil  the  plant  foods  we  use  and  waste, 
holding  the  water  available  for  plant  growth  and  preventing  erosion  from  de¬ 
stroying  the  soil  body  as  cost  items  in  agricultural  production. 

4.  A  continuous  growth  in  the  economy  of  the  rural  community. 

5.  A  control  of  unwanted  surplus  production  yet  a  continuous  flow  to  supply 
consumer  demand. 

6.  The  control  of  the  rapid  flow  of  poverty  stricken  farmers  to  the  cities. 
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7.  An  elimination  of  products  produced  at  a  loss  by  farmers  or  produced  with 
the  aid  of  government  subsidies  both  of  which  cause  the  successful  farmer  unfair 
competition  in  the  market  place. 

The  Next  Group  of  Pictures  Will  Show  the  Second  Market  at  Work  to  Bring  About 

the  Values  of  Soil  Restoration  and  Water  Conservation  on  a  National  Basis 

The  chart  shows  5  acres  as  a  fractional  part  of  a  farm  in  which  one  acre  repre¬ 
sents  20  percent  of  our  cropland.  On  a  national  basis  this  is  equal  to  about  60 
million  acres  generally  considered  as  surplus  land  under  present  conditions.  Corn 
is  used  as  the  crop  because  of  its  present  low  price  and  high  production  cost.  It 
therefore  represents  an  impressive  picture  of  our  farm  problem.  The  figures  in 
this  chart  are  very  conservative.  The  costs  for  producing  the  corn  are  quite  low. 
The  yields  are  near  the  national  average.  The  figure  of  $25.00  per  dry  weight  ton 
for  the  suitable  crop  which  is  sweet  clover  may  be  too  low.  The  cost  of  soil  restora¬ 
tion  for  sweet  clover  is  relatively  high. 

These  adverse  figures  are  deliberately  used  to  show  the  effective  way  the  second 
market  can  solve  our  farm  problem.  In  addition  the  chart  shows  that  the  present 
price  cost  squeeze  is  not  relieved  during  the  next  five  years  since  we  are  maintaining 
the  price  of  corn  at  $1.00  per  bushel  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  at  the  same  figure 
throughout  the  period. 

In  addition  we  will  expect  this  farmer  to  control  the  surplus  as  it  exists  on  his 
farm,  double  his  net  profit  in  four  years  and  maintain  that  high  level  of  net  profit 
after  the  fifth  year  while  actually  reducing  the  surplus  if  need  be  by  40  percent 
more  than  double  the  reduction  he  made  to  begin  with. 

Any  crop  other  than  corn,  any  kind  of  livestock,  or  livestock  products  can  be 
used  in  this  example.  Any  figures  that  apply  to  any  individual  farm  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  figures  used  here.  Regardless  of  what  they  may  be  they  will  show 
that  the  farmer  will  follow  any  one  of  three  different  courses: 

1.  If  the  figures  show  a  high  net  profit,  at  least  higher  than  that  offered  by  the 
Second  Market,  the  farmer  will  not  be  interested  in  this  program.  He  has  no 
farm  problem. 

2.  If  the  figures  show  as  they  do  in  this  example,  that  the  farmer  is  in  trouble, 
he  will  use  the  second  market  perhaps  devoting  50  or  100  percent  of  his  cropland 
to  its  offer. 

3.  If  the  figures  show  an  impossible  situation  for  producing  a  crop  proving 
soil  and  water  restoration  the  farmer  will  leave  his  land.  He,  however,  does  so 
because  the  science  of  agriculture  as  taught  by  his  County  Agent  and  University 
says  the  task  is  near  impossible,  and  his  banker  or  the  Farm  Home  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  tell  him  it  is  an  unsound  economic  venture.  In  any  of  these  cases  he 
will  be  leaving  the  farm  without  first  becoming  a  pauper  by  losing  all  of  his 
savings  and  a  good  part  of  his  life  time. 

SUMMARIZING 

In  summarizing  the  favorable  effects  of  the  Second  Market  as  shown  by  this 
table,  we  can  say  that: 

1.  The  price  of  food  and  agricultural  products  has  not  been  increased  for  the 
consumer. 

2.  I  he  consumer  has  not  been  asked  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  products  and 
services  he  sells  to  the  farmer. 

3.  The  farmer  has  been  kept  on  the  land  doing  something  of  great  value  for  all 
of  our  people  rather  than  appearing  as  a  relief  client  in  some  city. 

4.  The  taxpayer  supplying  the  money  has  bought  something  of  important 
value  for  his  immediate  needs  and  those  of  his  children. 

5.  Phe  farmer  can  now  increase  his  production  by  eleven  percent  more  than  he 
could  produce  5  years  before  (if  the  consumer  wants  it)  or  he  can  reduce  his 
production  by  forty  percent  and  still  make  twice  as  much  net  profit  as  he  could 
five  years  before. 

6.  Phis  farmer  is  withholding  the  corn  from  the  market  that  he  produced 
without  profit  is  not  offering  price  depressing  competition  to  those  farmers  still 
producing  at  a  profit. 

7.  What  has  been  done  in  this  example  has  actually  improved  the  economy  of 
the  rural  community  in  which  the  farm  is  located.  The  land  devoted  to  the 
suitable  crop  required  materials  and  services  furnished  by  the  rural  community. 
In  addition  the  extra  net  profit  represents  actual  new  wealth  for  the  rural 
community. 
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SOLVING  THE  FARM  PROBLEM  THROUGH  AN  ANNUAL  CROPLAND  RESTORATION 

PROGRAM 

Who  benefits?  Farmers — Rural  Communities — American  Housewife — and 
Consumers. 

How?  By  Farmers  using  an  alternate  market  provided  by  the  Government  in 
buying — SOIL  AND  WATER  RESTORATION.  A  farmer  in  Serious  Economic 
Trouble  using  the  alternate  market  would:  Increase  his  net  profit — control  sur¬ 
plus — increase  the  productiveness  of  his  soil — without  increasing  the  market  price 
to  the  consumer  and  without  asking  the  consumer  to  decrease  the  price  for  what 
he  sells  to  the  farmer. 

Example:  Yield  x  Selling  Price  less  Cost=Net  Profit.  Any  kind  of  crop  or 
livestock  can  be  used.  Corn  is  selected  because  of  its  present  low  price  of  $1.00 
per  bushel  and  its  high  production  costs.  Sweet  clover,  requiring  soil  restoration 
at  the  farmers  expense,  is  selected  as  the  suitable  crop.  Sweet  clover  yielding 
2400#  per  acre,  costing  $25  per  acre  to  produce  and  selling  for  $30  per  acre  are 
not  changed  during  the  five  years  covered  by  this  example. 

Purpose:  Showing  under  these  adverse  conditions  farmers  can  correct  their 
problems  if  given  the  alternate  market  chance  to  do  so. 
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Average  each  year. 
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A  study  of  this  five  acre,  five  year  performance  table  of  a  farmer  in  serious 
economic  trouble  reveals  the  following: 

1.  The  surplus  is  controlled.  It  is  that  number  of  bushels  (50)  in  one  acre 
that  are  produced  at  a  break  even  point  that  doesn’t  result  in  any  net  profit 
to  the  farmer.  This  fifty  bushels  going  to  the  market  will  depress  the  price  of 
corn  produced  on  the  other  four  acres  which  represents  a  small  profit.  The 
fifty  bushels  also  depress  the  price  for  other  farmers  who  have  richer  land 
still  producing  at  a  net  profit.  It  is  in  their  interest  to  have  it  removed  from 
the  market. 

After  five  years  in  the  program  this  man  could  reduce  the  surplus  by  40% 
taking  out  two  acres  of  his  cropland  and  still  make  100%  more  net  profit  than 
he  made  to  begin  with.  See  4th  year  in  chart. 

If  the  producer  needed  it,  he  could  also  increase  production  by  11%,  make 
a  net  profit  of  150%  without  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumers  or  asking 
the  producer  to  take  less  for  his  products. 

2.  The  net  profit  for  the  farmer  is  greatly  increased,  he  could  now  better 
stand  a  depressed  market  price  than  five  years  before. 

3.  His  land  is  much  richer  than  this  conservative  table  indicates  which 
means  that  adverse  weather  conditions  will  have  less  effects  on  his  yields. 

4.  He  has  learned  more  about  the  science  of  agricultural  production  and 
also  where  to  go  to  get  the  information. 

5.  The  rural  community  in  which  he  farms  has  not  experienced  a  serious 
reduction  in  his  demand  for  supplies.  He  has  had  net  profit  to  spend  in 
increasing  amounts  each  year.  When  he  leaves  his  farm,  the  land  can  produce 
more  effectively  than  it  could  five  years  before,  thus  increasing  community 
wealth. 

6.  The  consumers  of  the  farm  products  have  not  been  asked  to  pay  more  or 
take  less  and  they  are  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of  farm  products  for  their 
children  when  the  present  farmer  leaves  the  land. 

Soil  and  water  restroation  and  conservation  are  the  vital  part  of  successful 
farming  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  is  nature’s  demand,  not  that  of  man.  Farming 
in  most  cases  destroys  these  resources.  An  alternate  market  offering  to  buy  their 
restoration  is  most  important. 

Why  have  a  market  buying  tons  of  a  suitable  crop  at  a  fixed  price  occupying 
land  for  one  year  or  more  on  any  number  of  acres? 

An  “alternate  market”  competing  with  a  first  market  for  land  use  can  prevent 
prices  in  the  first  market  from  going  too  high  or  too  low  and  still  have  the  free 
working  of  supply  and  demand  lor  the  consumer.  Participation  in  the  alternate 
market  will  be  very  sensitive  to  consumer  demands  in  amount  and  kind  of  prod¬ 
uct.  For  example,  substitute  any  set  of  figures  for  those  in  the  chart  based  on 
yield,  selling  price  and  costs  and  any  one  of  three  choices  will  at  once  be  evident: 

1.  The  farmer  who  has  no  problem  is  not  interested  in  the  alternate  market. 

2.  The  farmer  who  has  a  problem  can  make  more  money  producing  for 
the  alternate  market  on  his  poorer  acres. 

3.  The  farmer  who  does  not  have  any  soil  productive  enough  to  supply 
either  the  first  or  second  market  and  return  a  profit  at  the  price  offered  in 
either  market  must  quit  farming.  The  good  economics  and  science  of  agri¬ 
culture  will  tell  him  so. 

“Tons”  of  a  suitable  crop  are  bought  to  measure  degree  of  fertility  and  the 
kind  of  fertility  provided  by  the  farmer.  Also  to  encourage  the  farmer  to 
get  the  necessary  scientific  information  so  as  to  grow  the  largest  amount  of 
tons  which  by  their  weight  reveal  the  degree  of  restoration  he  has  done. 

“Suitable  crop ”  offers  a  scientific  means  for  determining  what  kind  of  land 
use  is  most  desirable.  The  best  land  use  may  be  pasture  and  flood  control, 
timber  and  wildlife  habitat  restoration,  agricultural  production  plus  wildlife 
with  some  special  crops  for  insect  control  and  high  income  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops.  In  some  cases  the  preservation  of  wilderness,  virgin  praries  and 
their  native  creatures  may  be  desirable,  and  add  beauty  to  the  landscape 
and  serve  as  sources  of  recreation. 

“ Fixed  price”  is  important  so  that  a  floor  for  agricultural  production  may 
be  established  for  earning  net  profit  below  which  farmers  need  not  produce 
agricultural  products.  It  also  needs  to  be  fixed  so  that  above  it  an  increase 
may  be  offered  to  encourage  soil  and  water  restoration  to  meet  the  need  for 
our  increasing  population.  The  fixed  price  should  begin  at  a  place  which 
will  encourage  farmers  to  return  as  much  plant  food  to  national  cropland 
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as  is  used  in  annual  production  and  to  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  provide 
water  from  rain  fall  to  irrigate  it  for  the  highest  economical  production. 

“One  year”  or  more  in  the  suitable  crop  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a 
biological  adjustment  (if  any)  to  take  place  after  large  amounts  of  plant 
foods  have  been  applied  and  to  allow  the  farmer  to  control  surplus  production. 

“On  any  number  of  acres”  will  allow  a  quick  adjustment  to  supplies,  up 
or  down,  by  the  land  best  equipped  to  do  so.  It  will  also  give  farmers  a  chance 
to  shift  to  some  other  kind  of  farming  if  economic  conditions  suggest  it. 

“ Community  and  social  betterment”  by  encouraging  industry  to  locate  in 
the  area  to  provide  additional  employment  and  utilize  local  resources. 


.FIOURfflC  THE  PRICE  COST  SQUEEZE, 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  presentation? 

Mr.  Poirot.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  You  have 
made  a  very  fine  statement.  Does  anyone  want  to  ask  any  questions 
of  Mr.  Poirot? 

Mr.  McMillan? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  would  just  like  to  tell  Mr.  Poirot  again  how 
very  much  I  enjoyed  visiting  his  farm  last  year.  I  think  it  was  a 
wonderful  example  of  how  you  can  do  something  with  a  farm  that 
had  been  downgraded  to  the  extent  it  was  not  even  a  good  pasture. 
I  think  that  you  are  to  be  commended  on  the  fine  attainment  you 
have  made.  I  hope  every  member  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
your  farm. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Does  anyone  else  wish  to  make  a  statement? 

Or  to  ask  questions? 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  would  like  to  join  in  the  remarks  by  Mr.  McMillan. 
I  did  enjoy  very  much  my  visit  to  your  farm,  Mr.  Poirot,  made 
possible  by  your  good  Congressman,  Dr.  Hall.  You  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  on  your  statement  today,  and  on  the  information  presented. 
This  will  be  helpful  to  agriculture  and  I  hope  much  good  comes  from 
this.  I  believe  firmly  in  conservation  practices.  I  like  your  idea  of 
emphasizing  restoration  and  upbuilding  of  the  land.  And  this  is  in 
a  way  that  has  not  been  done  heretofore.  This  is  certainly  commend¬ 
able,  and  I  hope,  again,  as  I  have  said,  that  some  good  can  come  of 
what  you  have  presented  today. 

Mr.  Poirot.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Poirot. 

And  thank  you,  Dr.  Hall.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  come 
before  our  committee.  You  are  welcome  at  anytime,  both  of  you. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  was  to  the  farm  in  Missouri.  The  trip  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  me  to  see  the  work  Gene  Poirot  has  done  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Poirot.  Thank  you  for  those  remarks. 

This  would  make  it  possible  for  many  of  our  farmers  to  do  this 
if  we  can  get  that  kind  of  legislation,  without  having  to  reach  into  their 
own  pockets  and  then  get  enough  of  an  education  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
I  think  this  bill  presents  that  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  D ow.  I  think  that. Mr.  Poirot  has  made  a  very  provocative 
statement,  and  since  this  is  new  to  me  and  possibly  to  some  of  the 
other  members,  it  does  appear  somewhat  complex. 

That  is  not  said  in  criticism. 

Mr.  Poirot,  has  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  any  comment 
on  your  poposal? 

Do  you  have  any  reaction  from  them  either  on  your  plan  or  on 
your  bill?  J  F 

Mr.  Poirot.  I  think  the  best  way  to  answer  that  question  is  to 
say  we  have  not  heard  from  them,  but  basically  what  you  have  seen 
here  is  what  is  taught  at  every  college  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
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States.  It  is  the  basic  scientific  approach  to  good  farming.  And  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  can  brag  about  agriculture  production  is 
because  many  farmers  have  done  what  is  sought  here  today.  Those 
who  did  not  are  the  ones  who  are  in  trouble,  those  that  come  before 
your  committee  and  say:  “Well,  we  have  got  to  have  more  money.” 
There  are  others  who  are  making  a  net  profit  and  parity  of  income 
who  have  done  these  things,  but  those  who  have  not  are  not  making  it. 

Now,  if  you  raise  the  price  for  those  who  have  not,  then  the  others, 
of  course,  will  increase  their  production,  but,  also,  if  they  do  not 
get  a  raise  in  price,  then  you  are  penalizing  the  efficient,  scientific 
agriculturist. 

Dr.  Hall.  May  I  add  that  the  answer  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York’s  question  is  negative. 

We  invited  and  tried  to  lay  this  discussion  in  a  demonstration 
area  in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary  could  go  with  us.  He  tried  hard 
to  go.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  believe  the  chairman  will 
confirm  that  we  have  asked  for  departmental  comments.  They  have 
not  been  forthcoming  yet.  They  are  under  study.  As  I  said,  in  my 
opening  statement,  the  amendments  to  this  year’s  bill  were  drafted 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  cannot  in 
any  manner  say  that  this  has  any  approval,  and,  again,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  we  hope  that  the  principle  of  the  second  market  for 
restoration  can  be  adopted,  whether  it  is  within  the  existing  farm 
legislation  as  an  expansion  of  title  IV  or  whether  this  is  taken  over 
and  marked  up  as  a  clean  bill.  We  have  absolutely  no  pride  in  author¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  committee  asked  for  a  report 
on  this  bill? 

The  Chairman.  We  have. 

Mr.  Dow.  I  am  glad  that  they  have.  That  is  fine. 

I  think  that  some  further  exploration  of  this  proposal  ought  to  be 
undertaken.  I  am  a  layman.  I  am  not  qualified  to  sit  here  and  say 
that  this  is  a  fine  idea  or  that  it  is  not  a  fine  idea.  It  looks  good  to  me. 
A  man  like  myself  has  to  be  backed  up  by  technical  concurrence 
from  others  who  may  be  qualified.  I  do  hope  that  this  can  be  had,  in 
support  of  this. 

Dr.  Hall.  May  I  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  available 
at  all  times  to  explain  how  this  actual  20-percent  concept  of  participa¬ 
tion  on  the  voluntary  basis  with  the  four  options  by  the  individual 
farmer  would  work.  I  think  we  have  amassed  enough  research  and 
experience  in  the  last  4  years,  since  the  first  bill  was  originally  written, 
among  farmers  in  different  kinds  of  crop  producing  areas.  It  is  also 
applicable  to  livestock  and  dairy  farming  and  to  cotton  farming  and 
to  corn  and  wheat  farming  and  rice  farming.  After  the  bill  and  the  new 
concept  is  expalined,  it  ranges  from  26  to  42  percent.  This  was  more, 
if  it  applied  nationwide,  than  meets  the  60  million  acre  requirement  for 
not  being  in  production.  And,  of  course,  the  beautiful  part  is  that  it 
would  eliminate  the  surplus  and  hold  the  land  in  readiness  at  anytime 
in  case  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  this  committee  wanted  to  call 
it  out,  to  wit,  the  war  in  Vietnam;  to  wit,  the  war  in  Korea  in  1951, 
et  cetera. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poirot.  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point. 
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You  are  from  New  York.  You  represent  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of 
consumers.  It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  the  efficiency  of  agri¬ 
culture  should  receive  priority  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  not 
only  our  own  consumers  but  people  in  foreign  countries  who  could 
buy  our  products  because  we  produce  them  as  cheaply  as  some  of 
them  shown  to  be  produced  here  in  these  pictures.  Then,  certainly, 
we  could  expand  our  agriculture  and  expand  our  facilities  here  and 
meet  the  needs  and  take  care  of  our  own  people. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We,  again,  thank  you,  Mr.  Poirot,  and  you,  Dr.  Hall. 

Before  the  Chair  calls  the  next  witness,  I  want  to  say  something 
off  the  record. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  go  back  on  the  record. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Herschel  C.  Ligon,  president,  Registered 
Farmers,  Inc.,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Ligon. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERSCHEL  C.  LIGON,  PRESIDENT,  REGISTERED 
FARMERS,  INC.,  LEBANON,  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  Ligon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  very 
much  have  enjoyed  my  stay  here  and  listening  to  you  just  now. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  honored  that  you  have  invited  me,  a  farmer,  to 
testify  before  you.  I  think  I  represent  the  only  organization  in  the 
world  in  which  you  have  to  be  a  farmer  to  be  a  member. 

My  roots  are  deep  in  agriculture:  My  farm,  my  father’s  farm,  my 
sister’s  farm  have  never  belonged  to  anybody  but  my  family.  They 
were  granted  from  the  government  of  North  Carolina.  My  father’s 
house  is  the  oldest  house  in  Wilson  County,  having  been  built  in  the 
first  administration  of  George  Washington. 

One  thing  that  really  bothers  me  is,  if  this  farm  economy  doesn’t 
change  immediately,  I  will  be  the  last  farmer  of  this  family  because  I 
can’t  conscientiously  encourage  my  boys  to  farm,  because  they  can’t 
make  a  living.  One  enters  college  this  fall  and  the  other  enters  high 
school.  The  second  oldest  has  been  chosen  as  Tennessee’s  outstanding 
livestock  farmer.  The  younger  one  has  won  one  demonstration  in  his 
county  and  district  and  last  night  he  was  competing  again.  Both  are 
excellent  farmers — both  would  like  to  be  farmers.  They  can  do 
practically  anything  on  the  farm  I  can.  Along  with  my  77-year-old 
lather  we  own  and  operate  250  acres,  breeding  registered  Poland 
Chinas,  P oiled  Shorthorns  and  Hampshire  sheep  and  use  no  hired  labor. 
Every  year  it  gets  harder  to  make  a  living  and  we  get  deeper  in  debt. 
If  may  wife  did  not  have  a  part-time  bookkeeping  job,  we  could  not 
wear  decent  clothes. 

I  am  proud  of  my  Government — think  we  have  the  greatest  in  the 
world — am  proud  I  gave  it  4  years  of  my  time  in  World  War  II,  and 
many  years  since  in  the  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  If  my 
Commander  in  Chief  asked  me  to,  I  would  be  willing  to  come  out  of 
retirement  and  go  to  Vietnam. 

I  well  remember  the  depression  of  the  thirties — my  father  sold  hogs 
for  3  cents  per  pound,  and  I  remember  his  receiving  a  cream  check  for 
a  total  of  3  cents. 
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I  was  most  happy  to  see  President  Roosevelt  begin  the  Federal 
farm  program  which  saved  the  Nation’s  economy  by  saving  the 
farmer’s  economy,  but  for  a  number  of  years  our  Federal  Government 
has  been  putting  the  Registered  Farmers  out  of  business.  When  I  use 
the  term  “Registered  Farmers”,  I  mean  people  who  earn  at  least  75 
percent  of  their  total  income  from  farming. 

The  Federal  Government  has  taken  all  the  risk,  and  I  guess  it  has 
more  than  any  other  profession,  out  of  farming  for  nonregistered 
farmers.  They  can’t  lose.  All  they  lose  on  their  farming  operation 
counterbalances  the  profit  they  make  on  their  other  businesses,  putting 
them  in  a  lower  income  tax  bracket.  In  1965,  of  the  119  millionaires 
farming,  only  16  paid  income  tax.  Over  half  the  people  with  a  $50,000 
or  more  annual  income,  with  farming  operations,  showed  a  loss  on 
their  income  tax  return. 

Under  the  Federal  farm  program,  a  nonregistered  farmer  can  buy  a 
woods,  charge  the  cleaning-up  off  his  income  tax  and  under  the  ASCS 
program  get  the  Federal  Government  to  terrace,  lime,  fertilize,  seed, 
build  a  pond  and  fence  it.  Then  he  goes  to  the  market  with  cattle  in 
competition  to  us  Registered  Farmers  who  do  not  have  the  capital  to 
participate  in  the  ASCS  program.  I  repeat,  the  nonregistered  farmer 
can’t  lose,  but  when  the  Registered  Farmer  loses,  it  is  gone. 

The  Nation’s  average  taxpayer  is  tired  of  paying  taxes  every  week, 
and  the  nonregistered  farmer  using  farming  for  tax  writeoff.  The 
Nation’s  average  taxpayer  is  also  tired  of  his  taxes  financing  a  Federal 
farm  program  that  is  putting  Registered  Farmers  out  of  business,  when 
it  was  originally  established  to  assist  them. 

We  Registered  Farmers  propose  the  Federal  Government  adopt  the 
three  following  proposals  as  a  solution  to  the  farm  problem: 

1.  One  hundred  percent  parity  of  price  for  registered  farmers  agricul¬ 
ture  products  produced  and/or  finished  by  them  and  sold  on  established 
markets  by  grade. 

2.  Not  allow  nonregistered  farmers  to  participate  in  the  Federal 

farm  program.  .  . 

3.  Not  allow  nonregistered  farmers  to  use  farming  as  tax  writeoff. 

I  have  seen  it  proven  from  the  President’s  Economic  Report  that 

a  dollar  spent  by  a  farmer  puts  $7  into  the  Nation’s  economy.  I  have 
also  seen  it  proven,  from  the  President’s  Economic  Report,  that  for 
the  past  16  years  the  Nation’s  farmers  have  been  underpaid  $422 
billion.  Multiply  that  by  seven  and  you  get  $2;954  billion  the  Nation’s 
economy  has  been  shorted.  To  make  up  for  this,  the  ISation  had  to  go 
in  debt  a  thousand  billion. 

When  farmers  have  money  to  spend,  much  is  spent  with  small 
business,  which  is  also  suffering  from  this  economic  situation.  _ 

In  1966,  all  farmers  in  the  country  received  $3,281,621,070  in  ASC  S 
payments.  I  ask  you,  what  percent  of  that  went  to  registered  farmers? 
I  think  you  will  find  only  a  small  percentage. 

I  may  have  gotten  $70  that  year,  but  that  may  have  been  1  year 

that  I  did  not  get  any.  . 

Everybody  tells  us  that  RF’s  solution  to  the  farm  problem  is  the 
fairest  and  simplest  they  have  heard — nobody  is  fighting  us.  Many 
ask  how  many  members  have  we?  We  are  a  new  organization,  and  will 
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never  have  many  members,  because  there  are  not  many  people  eligible 
for  membership,  and  this  is  good  because  nobody  will  ever  get  all 
farmers  to  join  one  organization.  The  many,  many  average  taxpayers 
will  help  get  this  program  adopted  because  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
Registered  Farmers,  and  they  want  their  tax  money  to  be  put  to 
better  use,  and  they  do  not  want  nonregistered  farmers  using  farming 
for  tax  writeoff. 

We  Registered  Farmers  think,  after  maybe  5  years  of  receiving  100 
percent  parity  and  the  elimination  of  the  unfair  competition,  we  will 
get  back  on  a  supply-and-demand  that  will  bring  balanced  economy, 
and  we  will  not  have  to  have  a  Federal  farm  program. 

If  surpluses  have  been  the  problem,  I  think  you  will  find  most  of 
the  surpluses  are  produced  by  nonregistered  farmers,  because  Regis¬ 
tered  Farmers  do  not  have  the  finances  and  can’t  afford  the  risk.  I  also 
think  you  will  find  surpluses  increase  when  prices  are  low.  One  hundred 
percent  parity  will  take  care  of  this.  Registered  Farmers  never  try 
to  get  rich — all  they  want  is  a  decent  living  for  their  families. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  too  many  farmers.  We  do  not  have  a 
surplus  of  farmers;  we  have  a  surplus  of  people  farming. 

Many  say  that  the  farmer  has  to  become  more  efficient.  I  have  had 
experience  in  other  professions  besides  farming,  and  I  say  that  parity 
of  income  improves  efficiency  more  than  any  other  thing. 

The  morale  of  the  Registered  Farmer  is  about  as  low  as  it  has  ever 
been.  In  Tennessee  we  are  losing  14  farm  units  every  day.  Two  or  3 
years  ago,  62  percent  of  the  farmers  in  Tennessee  went  into  the 
poverty  program  financially,  and  I  guess  the  percentage  is  like  that 
now,  or  maybe  many  more  have  gotten  out  of  it  and  it  may  be  the 
same.  Something  has  to  be  done  to  save  the  family  farms,  because 
they  go  with  the  American  way  of  life,  like  pie  goes  with  a  picnic. 

Many  of  this  Nation’s  greatest  leaders  have  come  from  the  wars. 
The  best  way  for  us  to  keep  from  losing  one  is  to  produce  the  quality 
soldier  it  takes  to  win  them.  There  is  no  better  source  of  supply  than 
the  family  farm.  The  late  Sgt.  Alvin  C.  York  is  an  example. 

The  strongest  and  greatest  society  is  a  balanced  society.  We  need 
farm  boys  and  girls  to  keep  this  balance.  I  ask  you:  How  many 
farm-reared  boys  and  girls  do  you  find  in  the  student  riots? 

But  I  am  here  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  for  us  to  work  out  a 
solution  to  the  farm  problem  so  that  we  can  have  this  family  farm 
system  and  so  the  family  farmer  can  earn  a  decent  living  for  his  family. 

The  greatest  product  from  the  family  farm  is  one  that  not  enough 
people  think  about,  that  is,  boys  and  girls  that  will  work,  know  how 
to  work,  and  above  all  have  good  character. 

Since  preparing  this  paper,  I  have  been  informed  that  my  older  son 
Bill  has  been  chosen  for  the  second  consecutive  year  as  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  Outstanding  FFA  Livestock  Farmer  with  a  $11,000  inventory. 
His  closest  two  competitors  had  $90,000  and  $150,000  inventories 
respectively. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions,  and  if  I  do  not  know  the 
answers  I  will  try  to  find  them  for  you. 

(A  prospectus  of  Registered  Farmers,  Inc.,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Ligon,  follows:) 
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REGISTERED  FARMERS 
Street  Lebanon,  Tennessee  370S7  Phone 


ANNUAL  DUES  SI 0.00 


INCORPORATED 
615  444-8766  or  758-5597 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 


1.  Creating  an  organization  restricted  to  members 
earning  at  least  (75%)  seventy  five  per  cent  of 
their  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  agriculture 
products  produced  and  or  finished  on  farms 
owned  or  rented  by  members. 

2.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  organization  to  include* 
nurserymen,  timber  growers,  poultrymen,  dairy¬ 
men,  livestock  producers  as  well  as  crop  growers. 


5.  To  promote  legislation  to  prevent  citizens  and 
corporate  interest  from  syphoning  away  from  the 
farm  industry  those  benefits  which  the  congress 
only  intended  for  farmers. 

6.  To  sell  to  the  people  the  fact  that  the  economy 
of  the  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  the  nations 
economy.  To  sell  to  the  people  the  necessity 
of  curbing  the  flow  of  government  subsidies  into 
chanels  competitive  to  registered  farmers.  To 
sell  to  the  public  the  fact  that  the  promotion  of 
registered  farmers  and.  their  welfare  will  lower 
their  taxes. 

7.  To  organize  farmers  for  the  promotion* of  the 
farming  industry  by  and  for  registered  farmers. 


3.  Promoting  legislation  to  guarantee  one  hundred 
(100%)  percent  parity  of  price  for  all  products 
sold  by  members  to  established  markets. 

4.  Promoting  legislation  to  restrict  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  to  registered  farmers  by  the  invasion  of 
the  farming  industry  by  citizens  and  corpora¬ 
tions  earning  their  income  from  sources  other 
than  farming  using  various  competitive  farm 
scheme  techniques  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
tax  relief. 


8.  To  organize  farmers  of  Tennessee  and  of  the 
United  States  for  all  the  common  interest  of 
farmers  toward  the  promotion  of  their  economy 
and  the  economy  of  the  nation. 

9.  Stabilizing  the  economy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  through  the  promotion  of  legislation 
favorable  to  registered  farmers. 

10.  The  income  tax  return  of  farmers  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  registered  farmers. 


After  chartering  " Registered  Farmers"  we  found  published,  the  following 
facts  compiled  by  the  'research  director  of  a  national  farm  organization. 


. If  you’re  wealthy  and  want  to  get  out  of  paying  taxes,  go 

out  and  buy  a  farm . of  the  119  millionaires  engaged 

in  farming,  only  16  reported  a  profit  on  their  income  tax  returns 

. Put  another  way,  more  than  half  the  individuals  earning 

S50,000  a  year  or  more  who  had  farming  operations  showed  a 

loss  on  their  income  tax  returns.  ,  ,  _  ..  , 

Hcrshcl  C.  Ligoit 
President 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ligon,  you  make  a  statement  of  the  objectives 
which  most  of  us  will  agree  with,  but  you  made  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  not  of  much  help  to  the  committee. 

On  page  3  of  your  statement,  I  believe  you  say  that  you  propose  that 
the  Federal  Government  adopt  three  proposals: 

1.  100  percent  parity  of  prices  for  Registered  Farmers’  agriculture  products 
produced  and/or  finished  by  them  and  sold  on  established  markets  by  grade. 

How  do  you  propose  to  get  that? 

We  would  like  to  see  100  percent  parity  for  the  farmer. 
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I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  this  committee  who  would  not 
like  to  see  you  get  it.  How  do  we  do  it? 

That  is  what  we  want  to  do,  is  to  find  out  how  you  get  100  percent 
of  parity  on  everything  that  you  sell  on  the  established  market. 

Mr.  Ligon.  My  idea  on  this  thing  is  when  a  person  files  his  income 
tax  return,  if  he  gets  75  percent  of  his  total  income  from  the  farm  he  is 
a  registered  farmer;  otherwise,  not. 

As  to  parity,  well,  we  feel  that  if  you  start  collecting  these  taxes 
on  the  other  end  that  you  are  now  missing — and  maybe  if  you  want  to 
change  the  farm  program,  you  can  just  give  the  rest  of  the  farmers  a 
check  when  he  files  his  income  tax  return,  so  that  the  difference  between 
what  he  sold  his  production  for  and  parity  would  be  that  amount.  This 
thing  will  then  eventually  balance  out.  We  would  like  to  see  where  we 
do  not  have  farm  programs;  we  would  like  to  say  that  we  can  make  it 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  man  who  is  a 
registered  laborer  but  who  did  not  get  a  certain  amount  during  the 
year,  that  you  would  give  him  a  check  for  the  balance? 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  think  that  labor  is  taking  care  of  itself.  We  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  labor,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  so  many  members  in  the  unions. 
The  unions,  generally,  have  been  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  there  are  many  laborers  who  are  not  in  unions. 
Sometimes,  they  cannot  get  jobs;  sometimes  the  jobs  that  are  avail¬ 
able  they  will  not  take — at  least,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  do  not 
make  what  they  or  we  think  is  a  fair  income.  Would  you  give  checks 
to  every  laborer  who  did  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  income? 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  feel  that  labor  can  find  jobs  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  have  said  that,  too,  myself. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  right;  but  I  come  back  to  the  question:  Would 
you  give  a  check  to  every  laborer  who  fails  to  make  the  grade? 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  understand  that  some  politicians  will  give  them 
everything.  You  probably  know  the  answer  to  it. 

May  I  ask  why  do  we  have  a  farm  program? 

The  Chairman.  I  come  back  to  the  question.  I  have  asked  you  a 
question,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  answered  before  I  get  into  this 
farm  proposition,  because  I  think  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
your  proposal : 

Would  you  give  a  check  to  every  small  farmer  who  failed  to  make 
an  adequate  crop  every  year? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Let  me  answer  you  in  this  way,  then:  As  I  pointed 
out,  President  Roosevelt  started  this  farm  program  back  in  the 
thirties  to  save  the  economy  of  the  Nation  and  the  farm  economy. 

I  presume  that  this  program  was  started  to  help  the  farmers  financially 
and  that  is  what  I  am  saying,  the  thought  that  we  are  getting  at  is 
that  we  are  helping  the  wrong  people  now.  The  farm  program  has 
gotten  into  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  merit  in  what  you  say  about  tax 
exemptions,  but  I  have  suggested  that  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  taxes,  and  I 
come  back  to  the  proposition:  Would  you  treat  everybody  in  the 
United  States  alike? 

You  point  out  the  number  of  farmers  who  cannot  farm  in  Tennessee. 
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What  about  the  number  of  druggists  who  cannot  keep  their  drug¬ 
stores? 

Mr.  Ligon.  That  is  because  the  farmers,  as  I  say,  are  not  making 
any  money.  Small  business  relies  on  farmers  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  but  you  take  in  Nashville  and  in 
Memphis  and  in  Knoxville  and  in  Chattanooga,  there  are  a  lot  of 
small  druggists  who  are  quiting  the  drug  business  all  of  the  time; 
there  are  a  lot  of  small  retail  grocerymen  quiting  the  grocery  business 
all  of  the  time.  In  the  large  cities  like  Memphis  they  are  quiting  the 
business  because  the  big  chainstores  are  taking  the  business;  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  confined  only  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  This  movement  from  the  individual  entrepreneur 
is  not  confined  to  agriculture  alone.  In  fact,  it  has  moved  more  slowly 
in  agriculture  than  it  has  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the  business  worlds. 

I  come  back  and  ask  you  a  specific  question:  Would  you  support 
a  proposal  to  have  the  U.S.  Government  give  to  every  groceryman 
who  quits  business  in  Nashville  a  check? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Sir,  I  go  back  to  this:  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  nobody 
nothing  unless  they  try  or  unless  they  make  an  effort  to  do  something. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  these  grocerymen  have  failed 
to  try.  I  think  some  of  them  have  tried  just  as  hard  as  you  and  I  do 
to  try  to  farm,  but  they  face  the  same  kind  of  proposition.  Maybe 
even  more.  Maybe  even  more  powerful  groups  are  entrenched  than 
any  of  the  big  farming  corporations. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Do  you  think  that  big  business  has  taken  everything 
and  that  that  is  a  good  situation  to  have  them  do  so? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  good  situation,  but 
since  you  will  not  answer  my  questions,  I  will  answer  by  saying  that 
I  would  not  pay  everybody  a  check. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question  I  asked? 

Would  you  pay  these  laborers  a  check  for  the  difference  between 
what  they  made,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  slovenly  or  inefficient 
or  what,  and  what  they  should  have  made? 

You  suggested  that  we  should  pay  every  farmer  parity.  I  should 
like  to  see  every  farmer  get  parity. 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  am  talking  about  the  people  who  try  to  make  a  living 
farming. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  determine  that? 

Mr.  Ligon.  When  you  file  the  income  tax. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  going  to  determine  who  was  trying  and 
who  was  a  good  farmer  and  who  was  not? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Anybody  who  pays  is  bound  to  be  a  good  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  anybody  who  stays  on  the  farm  is  a  good 
farmer?  Would  you  say  the  same  thing  about  anybody  who  stays  in 
the  grocery  business,  that  he  is  a  good  groceryman. 

Mr.  Ligon.  As  I  said,  these  grocerymen  do  not  have  to  get  together 
and  try  to  get  something  done  for  them.  I  think  that  if  he  could  get 
100  percent  of  parity,  maybe  that  groceryman  would  make  a  living. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  good  farm  prices  helps  the  groceryman.  I 
think  that  100  percent  of  parity  would  be  fine,  but  I  am  simply  asking 
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you  this  question:  We  have  to  pass  legislation  for  all  the  people  of 
this  country.  If  we  do  that  here,  will  you  support  us?  Will  you  support 
us  if  we  pass  legislation  that  gives  every  groceryman  a  fan-  income? 

Mr.  Ligon.  You  are  putting  me  on  the  spot. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  cannot  say — but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  over  to 
you,  sir,  is  this:  that  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  trying  to  assist  the  farmers,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  assisting 
the  wrong  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  we  can  all  agree  that  certain  people 
get  help  who  should  not.  If  you  are  going  to  consider  that  it  is  simply 
a  social  proposition,  we  must  realize  that  some  people  get  help  that 
they  do  not  need.  Many  of  us  in  Congress — I  should  not  say  all  of 
us — many  of  us  think  that  the  way  to  help  farmers  is  to  help  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Our  present  program  would  not  work  if  you  held 
out  inducements  simply  because  a  man  had  40  acres  and  a  mule.  A 
man  who  used  a  tractor,  and  as  you  have,  or  who  had  250  acres 
would  get  no  help.  You  would  not  go  back  to  the  40  acres  and  a  mule. 
Some  of  my  friends  up  North  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
You  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  help  just  the  40-acre-and-a-mule 
man,  would  you? 

Mr.  Ligon.  No,  sir;  I  would  help  the  one  that  gets  at  least  75 
percent  of  his  total  income  from  farming,  regardless  of  whether  he 
had  a  million  or  5  acres.  You  know  that  we  have  got  to  start  out 
somewhere.  Maybe  I  have  drawn  the  line  wrong,  but  at  least  I  am 
making  an  effort. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in. 

Can  we  get  that  100  percent  of  parity? 

And  how  can  we  get  it? 

That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Here  is  one  thing  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  face: 
The  public  is  getting  tired  of  this  farm  program.  To  give  you  an 
example,  I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  friend  of  mine  from 
World  War  II  days.  I  had  not  heard  from  him  since  then.  Farmers 
should  not  be  paid.  They  are  paid  for  this  and  that  and  the  other. 
They  should  not  be  crying.  The  public  knows  what  is  going  on.  If 
we  are  going  to  keep  this  farm  program  going  to  where  it  is  going  to 
assist  the  one  who  does  not  need  assistance,  I  say  that  we  might  as 
well  get  rid  of  it.  I  think  I  am  a  typical  farmer.  I  get  my  total  income 
from  farming.  And  you  see  my  background  in  farming,  sometimes  I 
get  something  out  of  the  Government  and  sometimes  I  do  not;  and 
what  I  do  get  out  of  the  Government  helps  me  practically  none.  I 
will  be  honest  with  you.  You  know,  to  get  rid  of  all  farm  programs, 
there  are  some  who  say  that.  I  am  not  for  that.  I  am  for  phasing  it 
down  to  where  we  do  it  gradually.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Nation’s 
economy  could  stand  to  phase  it  out  completely.  I  am  for  phasing  it 
down  and  protecting  those  that  are  actually  doing  farming.  I  think 
the  Treasury  will  come  out  dollars  ahead  if  they  start  collecting 
these  dollars  on  the  other  end,  eliminating  the  nonregistered  Farmers 
in  the  program,  and  to  give  us  100  percent  parity  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
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Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Gathings? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Ligon,  how  long  has  your  organization  been 
formed? 

Mr.  Ligon.  My  organization? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ligon.  It  just  started  in  December.  It  is  a  brandnew  organi¬ 
zation.  We  do  not  have  many  members.  We  will  never  have.  We  do 
not  find  anybody  against  it.  Everybody  tells  us  it  is  the  fairest  solu¬ 
tion  they  have  ever  heard.  Just  last  week,  we  got  a  letter  from  a  man 
in  Michigan  and  he  says:  “I  am  with  you  100  percent.” 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  like  the  way  you  are  going  about  this  thing. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  chairman  appointed  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Family  Farms.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
man  who  lives  on  the  farm  and  derives  his  income  from  farming. 
I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the  continuation  of  the  family-sized 
farm. 

Now,  Mr.  Ligon,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  family  who 
lives  out  there  on  the  old  homestead  and  he  gets  into  his  car  every 
morning  and  drives  25  to  30  to  40  miles  to  town  and  works  in  a  plant, 
and  he  comes  back  in  the  evening  and  feeds  his  chickens,  he  milks 
his  cows  that  night.  He  is  making  $2.50  an  hour  in  town,  and  when 
he  figures  up  his  checks  on  his  milk  and  on  his  poultry  that  he  sells, 
and  the  livestock  if  any,  he  finds  that  maybe  he  is  making  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  his  income  in  town,  although  that  man  is  a  family  farmer — 
Is  he  not?  Would  he  be  eligible  for  membership  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  Ligon.  That  is  a  good  question.  That  is  one  question  that  has 
really  been  thrown  at  me.  I  will  answer  you  like  this:  I  realize  that 
we  are  not  going  to  make  this  thing  affect  everybody.  Now,  what  we 
would  like  to  do  is:  Frankly,  as  I  say,  when  he  files  his  income  tax, 
if  he  does  not  get  75  percent  from  his  farming,  he  is  a  nonregistered 
farmer,  but  we  would  like,  if  that  man  wants  to  be  a  farmer,  to  get  it 
to  where  he  can  make  his  living  off  of  that  farm  and  he  can  forget 
that  job  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  do  not  want  to  drive  him  off  the  land,  do  we? 

Mr.  Ligon.  He  has  already  gone.  He  has  left.  He  had  to  leave, 
because  he  could  not  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Gathings.  He  feeds  his  chickens  every  night  and  milks  his 
cows.  He  is  back  there  at  home  at  night. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  like  to  get  him  back  there  perma¬ 
nently;  we  would  like  to  see  him  do  that. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  do  drive  him  off  the  land,  then. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Just  temporarily.  As  I  say,  we  hope  that  we  can  get 
this  economy  in  balance  so  that  he  can  go  back  there  and  make  a 
living  and  give  up  that  job  in  the  factory  and  give  some  of  these 
fellows  in  the  ghettos  that  job. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line,  75  percent  of  his 
income? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  49  percent  or  50  percent 
or  57  percent? 
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Mr.  Ligon.  We  should  have  put  it  at  100  percent  instead  of  75 
percent. 

Let  me  say  or  ask  you  this,  sir:  How  many  farmers  do  you  find  in 
the  American  Medical  Association? 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  am  not  the  witness.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
how  many  doctors  we  have  in  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  or  out  of  it — that  is,  how  many  farmers.  But  I  am  anxious,  though, 
to  follow  up  on  that  75  percent  figure  that  you  testified  to. 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  was  leading  to  this,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  the 
only  organization  in  which  you  have  to  be  a  farmer  to  be  a  member. 
I  belong  to  other  farm  organizations,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
them  mean  that  you  have  to  be  a  farmer.  These  other  organizations 
that  I  am  talking  about,  you  have  got  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  to 
be  a  member  of  that  organization.  As  I  say,  this  is  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world  where  you  have  to  be  a  farmer  to  be  a  member, 
and  that  gives  us  a  common  interest.  That  is  what  makes  the  other 
organizations  different.  They  practice  medicine  and  law.  It  is  our 
common  interest  in  making  a  living  as  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  family-farmer  in  my  part 
of  the  country  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  send 
them  to  school.  He  wants  to  live  on  the  farm  and  carry  on  the  best 
he  can. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  do  not  want  to  drive  him  off,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ligon.  We  want  to  get  him  back  there;  we  want  him  back 
there.  To  be  honest  with  you,  if  my  wife  was  not  working,  I  would 
have  to  get  a  job  in  a  factory. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Ligon.  If  my  wife  were  not  working,  I  would  have  to  get  a  job 
in  a  factory. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  O’Neal? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  do  not  want  to  make  it 
100  percent,  because  you  do  have  a  member  of  your  family  who  is 
working  in  town? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  in  the  requirements  of  this  organization,  we  do 
not  consider  the  wife’s  income.  Why  should  we  not  make  it  49  percent 
or  50.  percent?  We  figured  that  75  percent  was  a  pretty  good  com¬ 
promise  between  50  percent  and  100  percent. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  You  do  file  a  joint  return  with  your  wife,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Ligon.  As  I  say,  in  this  thing,  let  me  tell  you  this:  We  just 
started  on  this  thing,  and  it  has  probably  a  million  bugs  in  it,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  compromise  on  anything.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
compromising.  We  set  it  at  75  percent,  because  we  figured  it  was  a 
breaking  point  between  50  percent  and  100  percent. 

I  have  here  copies  of  the  purposes  of  this  organization. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Ligon.  You  do  present  something  that  I  think  is 
worthy  of  thought.  You  present  it  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  We 
appreciate  that.  We  appreciate  your  coming  before  us. 
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I  believe  that  concludes  the  list  of  witnesses  for  this  morning. 
Tomorrow  morning,  we  will  have  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Waters,  and  Mr. 
Swindle,  who  are  listed  on  the  witness  list.  If  there  are  others  seeking 
to  testify  on  this  bill  they  had  better  get  in  tomorrow. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Gathings  to  start  the  meeting  tomorrow. 

Friday  is  reserved  for  Members  of  Congress. 

If  there  are  other  people  who  want  to  be  heard  on  this  legislation, 
they  will  have  to  be  heard  tomorrow. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomori'ow  morning  at  10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
May  2,  1968.) 
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EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


THURSDAY,  MAY  2,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  Gathings,  Jones  of  Missouri, 
Purcell,  O’Neal,  de  la  Garza,  Vigorito,  Dow,  Belcher,  Teague  of 
California,  Dole,  Hansen,  Goodling,  Miller,  Burke,  Mayne  Zwach, 
Kleppe,  Price,  and  Myers. 

Also  present:  Martha  Hannah,  subcommittee  clerk;  William  C. 
Black,  general  counsel;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel;  L.  T. 
Easley,  staff  consultant,  and  Fowler  C.  West,  assistant  staff 
consultant. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  chairman  will  be  delayed,  so  he  has  asked  me 
to  sit  in  until  he  arrives. 

The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  met  this  morning  for  further  consideration  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  executive 
secretary,  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  E.  MARSH,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 

NATIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

UTAH 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gathings  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

For  the  record,  I  am  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association.  In  my  presentation  today,  in 
order  to  save  some  time  of  the  committee,  I  am  going  to  omit  a 
portion  of  the  material  in  my  prepared  statement;  however,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  the  complete  written  statement  and  the 
accompanying  tables  could  be  included  in  the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Marsh,  without  objection,  your 
complete  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thank  you. 

To  briefly  identify  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  I  will 
say  that  it  has  been  in  existence  for  103  years,  that  we  speak  for 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Nation  who  produce  both  lambs  and 
wool. 
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Our  principal  membership  consists  of  20  State  and  area  sheep 
producer  organizations  operating  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming.  In  this  22-State  area,  88.7  percent  of  the  Nation’s  wool 
was  produced  in  1967.  Wool,  however,  is  produced  in  all  50  States. 

At  our  103d  annual  convention,  held  in  January  of  this  year,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  urging  further  extension  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  The  National  Wool  Act,  as  a  part  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  applies  on  wool  marketed  through 
December  31,  1969. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Crowder,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  who  had  to  be  out  of  town  today,  also  authorized  me 
to  state  that  his  organization  joins  with  us  in  strongly  endorsing 
further  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  and  to  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  his  organization  has  supported  the  act  since  its  inception 
in  1954. 

The  Wool  Act  is  now  in  its  14th  year  of  operation.  We  think  it 
is  a  unique  program  in  that  it  has  had  consistent  and  almost  unqual¬ 
ified  support  from  the  administrations  of  both  parties,  as  well  as 
all  major  segments  of  the  wool  industry  from  producer  through 
manufacturer. 

Wool,  like  sugar,  is  in  deficit  production  in  this  country.  Part  of 
the  congressional  policy  in  establishing  the  Wool  Act  was  to  encourage 
domestic  production  of  wool.  The  act  was  also  established  in  lieu  of 
a  tariff  duty  increase  on  imported  raw  wool  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1954.  Congress  in  the  Wool  Act  has 
recognized  that  sheep  are  not  only  important  to  the  economy  of 
many  semiarid  regions  where  crop  production  is  not  feasible  but  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  having  a  supply  of  domestic  wool  so 
that  our  mills  will  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Under  the  National  Wool  Act,  growers  sell  their  wool  in  normal 
marketing  channels.  After  the  year  is  over,  and  the  average  price 
received  for  wool  sold  during  the  marketing  year  is  known,  payments 
are  made  to  bring  the  national  average  price  received  by  all  growers 
up  to  the  incentive  level.  The  incentive  level  is  determined  each  year 
by  a  parity  index  formula  in  the  Wool  Act.  The  payments  are  made 
at  one  percentage  rate — the  percentage  required  to  bring  the  national 
average  price  for  wool  sold  in  the  free  market  up  to  the  incentive 
level.  This  one  rate  is  applied  to  the  net  sales  proceeds  received  by 
each  grower  to  determine  the  amount  of  his  incentive  payment.  By 
making  the  payments  on  a  percentage  basis,  growers  are  encouraged 
to  improve  the  quality  and  marketing  of  their  wool  to  obtain  the 
best  price  possible,  because  the  higher  the  price  the  individual  grower 
gets  in  the  free  market,  the  greater  his  payment. 

Support  for  pulled  wool  is  provided  under  the  act  to  maintain 
normal  marketing  practices;  that  is,  to  prevent  unusual  shearing 
prior  to  marketing  just  to  get  the  payment  on  shorn  wool.  This  is 
being  handled  by  making  payments  on  sales  of  unshorn  lambs. 
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The  National  Wool  Act  also  provides  for  the  support  of  mohair 
by  payments  similar  to  those  on  shorn  wool.  The  act  provides  that 
mohair  prices  are  to  be  supported  within  15  percent  of  the  comparable 
percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn  wool  is  supported.  During  the 
first  13  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Wool  Act,  there  were  9  years 
when  payments  were  not  required  on  mohair  because  market  prices 
for  mohair  in  those  years  were  above  the  support  level. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  SHEEP  PRODUCTION 

Shorn  wool  production  in  the  United  States  increased  during  the 
first  6  years  of  the  wool  program — from  around  235  million  pounds 
in  1955  to  265  million  pounds  in  1960.  Since  1960  wool  production 
has  been  on  the  decline — down  to  188  million  pounds  in  1967. 

Factors  contributing  to  the  decline  in  stock  sheep  numbers  and 
wool  production  since  1960  include: 

1.  A  sharp  drop  in  lamb  prices  in  1961  and  1962  and  a  slow 
price  recovery  since  that  time. 

2.  Inability  to  obtain  adequate  and  dependable  labor. 

3.  Severe  losses  from  predatory  animals. 

4.  Drouth  in  some  areas. 

5.  Continued  reductions  in  grazing  allotments  on  Federal 
grazing  lands. 

6.  Shifts  to  other  livestock  and  alternative  farm  enterprises. 

Payments  under  the  wool  program  have  provided  incentive  on 

the  wool  portion  of  the  sheep  enterprise,  but  have  not  compensated 
for  all  of  the  adverse  factors  determining  the  trend  of  stock  sheep 
numbers  and,  hence,  wool  production.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  many  growers  are  in  sheep  and  wool  production  today  who 
would  have  liquidated  their  flocks  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wool 
payment  program.  Therefore,  the  W^ool  Act  is  encouraging  wool 
production  since  the  level  of  production  would  be  considerably  lower 
without  the  assistance  the  program  provides. 

The  industry  is  endeavoring  to  solve  or  alleviate  its  problems  in 
these  ways: 

1.  We  are  working  for  stepped-up  research  on  sheep  production 
to  increase  the  number  of  lambs  produced  per  100  ewes  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  net  income  to  the  sheep  enterprise; 

2.  We  are  cooperating  with  USD  A  in  considering  a  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  aimed  at  reflecting  greater  returns  to  the  producer  who  raises 
lambs  with  carcasses  yielding  the  highest  percentage  of  preferred 
retail  cuts,  thereby  encouraging  quality  production. 

3.  We  have  a  marketing  committee  considering  possible  ways 
through  which  we  might  increase  our  marketing  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  to  increase  returns  from  the  sale  of  both  lambs  and  wool; 

4.  WThere  feasible,  more  areas  are  being  fenced  to  reduce  the  need 
for  herding  labor; 

5.  We  are  continuing  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  both  for  better  predatory  animal  control  under  existing 
programs  and  for  research  to  develop  better  control  methods; 

6.  We  are  working  with  Government  agencies  for  brush  removal, 
reseeding,  and  other  programs  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of 
grazing  lands,  in  an  effort  to  raise  more  sheep  per  acre. 
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We  earnestly  hope  that  these  efforts  to  improve  the  industry, 
augmented  by  the  important  National  Wool  Act  program,  will  serve 
to  stem  the  liquidation  tide. 

PRICE  OUTLOOK 

Returns  from  the  sale  of  lambs  represent  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  sheep  producer’s  total  income.  Therefore,  when  lamb  prices 
are  low,  the  economy  of  the  industry  is  adversely  affected.  One  of 
the  major  reasons  for  a  7-percent  reduction  in  stock  sheep  numbers 
in  1967  was  the  fact  that  lamb  prices  this  past  year  were  low  and, 
in  fact,  at  about  the  same  levels  as  they  were  20  years  ago,  in  1947. 
The  parity  index  shows  that  costs  of  production,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates  for  all  agricultural  production  increased  42.5  percent 
in  that  same  20-year  period.  In  the  case  of  the  sheep  industry,  the  cost 
increase  would  be  even  greater  because  labor  costs  have  skyrocketed 
and  labor,  in  our  industry,  represents  a  greater  portion  of  total  costs. 

We  are  happy  that  lamb  prices  are  presently  better  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  In  fact,  the  April  15  farm  price  of  lambs  this  year  at 
$25.40  per  100  pounds  is  $4.40  above  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  better  lamb  prices  this  year,  we  are  encouraged  by 
some  strengthening  of  the  wool  market  at  present  and  a  better  outlook 
in  the  months  ahead.  While  in  1966  the  average  farm  price  of  wool  was 
the  second  highest  in  the  history  of  the  National  Wool  Act  (52.1  cents), 
substantially  reducing  the  cost  of  the  wool  program  for  the  1966 
marketing  year,  a  worldwide  cyclical  decline  in  wool  prices  started 
during  the  last  half  of  1966,  continuing  through  1967,  and  for  the  1967 
marketing  year  the  farm  price  declined  to  an  average  of  39.8  cents. 
Hence,  1967  is  a  year  when  higher  than  average  payments  aie  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  average  farm  price  up  to  the  incentive  level,  while 
1966  compensated  for  this  in  lower  than  average  payments. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  increased  pay¬ 
ments  required  for  shorn  wool  in  the  1967  marketing  year,  due  to  the 
decline  in  the  farm  price  of  wool,  substantial  payments  were  also 
required  on  mohair.  While  no  support  payments  were  required  on 
mohair  during  9  of  the  first  13  years  of  the  operation  of  the  National 
Wool  Act,  and  while  payments  in  2  of  the  4  remaining  years  were  small, 
a  rather  drastic  drop  in  mohair  prices  in  1967  resulted  in  mohair 
payments  totaling  $11.4  million.  Therefore,  the  increased  cost  of  the 
program  for  the  1967  marketing  year  is  accounted  for  both  by  lower 
wool  prices  and  lower  mohair  prices. 

There  are  good  indications  that  the  bottom  of  the  cycle  has  already 
been  reached  on  both  wool  and  mohair  prices.  While  wool  prices  were 
declining  at  this  time  last  year,  resulting  in  the  low  average  farm  price 
of  39.8  cents  for  1967,  the  USDA  reports  that  December  of  1967  was 
probably  the  low  point.  There  is  presently  considerable  activity  in  the 
domestic  wool  market  and  some  prices  at  the  ranch  and  farm  are  a 
little  higher  than  at  this  time  last  year,  especially  on  the  finer  grades. 
Prices  in  some  areas  are  mnning  2  to  5  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Some  market  observers  expect  a  further  strengthening  in  the  months 
immediately  ahead. 
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Farm  price  of  mohair  dropped  to  an  average  of  40.9  cents  per  pound 
in  1967,  lowest  since  the  inception  of  the  Wool  Act.  While  there  is 
presently  little  activity  in  the  mohair  market,  the  USDA  reports  that 
farm  price  of  mohair  from  January  15  to  April  15  this  year  increased 
from  42  to  45  cents. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  FORMULA 

During  the  first  1 1  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Wool  Act,  the  level  of 
incentive  payments  under  the  act  was  continued  at  62  cents  per  pound. 
As  we  have  pointed  out,  this  level  did  encourage  increased  wool 
production  up  to  1960.  However,  low  lamb  prices  in  1961  started  a 
production  decline. 

When  the  Wool  Act  was  extended  in  1965  this  committee  recognized 
that  a  higher  incentive  level  was  desirable  in  view  of  rising  cost 
conditions.  Therefore,  a  formula  was  added  to  the  act  through  which 
the  incentive  level  is  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  the  USDA 
party,  index.  This  is  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including 
commodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates. 

Under  this  formula  the  incentive  level  was  increased  to  65  cents  for 
the  1966  marketing  year  compared  to  the  62  cents  tha  had  been  main¬ 
tained  for  each  year  since  the  inception  of  the  program  11  years 
earlier.  With  the  continued  upward  trend  in  the  index,  the  incentive 
level  for  the  1967  marketing  year  was  66  cents  and  for  the  1968  market¬ 
ing  year  it  is  67  cents. 

The  formula  does  pxovide  a  reasonable  reflection  of  costs  on  the 
wool  side  of  the  sheep  enterprise.  Sheepraising  and  wool  production 
are  important  to  certain  areas  of  our  country.  The  present  level  of 
production  is  in  the  national  interest  and  desirable.  As  set  forth  in  the 
act,  it  certainly  is  “a  measure  of  national  security  and  in  promotion 
of  the  general  economic  welfare”  to  continue  this  wool  program  to 
encourage  the  maintenance  of  what  production  we  presently  have  and, 
hopefully,  to  increase  production  if  at  all  possible. 

The  added  cost  of  the  program  resulting  from  the  increases  in  the 
incentive  level  under  the  formula  are  modest.  At  the  present  level  of 
wool  production  about  $2J4  million  a  year  in  payments  is  required 
for  each  1-cent  increase  in  the  incentive  level. 

Assuming  wool  prices  in  the  free  market  continue  their  present 
return  toward  reasonable  levels,  the  increase  in  the  incentive  level 
provided  by  the  formula  should  result  in  wool  payments  no  higher 
than  the  $45.6  million  average  during  the  first  11  years,  when  the 
incentive  price  was  held  at  62  cents. 

The  amount  of  payments  required  in  any  1  year  depends  mainly 
upon  the  difference  between  the  incentive  level  and  the  national 
average  price  of  wool  received  by  producers.  For  example,  even 
though  the  incentive  price  level  was  raised  from  62  cents  in  1965  to 
65  cents  in  1966,  wool  payments  for  the  1966  marketing  year  actually 
dropped  $7.8  million  from  the  previous  year  because  the  average 
farm  price  of  wool  improved. 
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FUNDING  OF  PROGRAM 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  though  the  funding  of  the 
program — the  equivalent  of  70  percent  of  duties  collected  on  imports 
of  wool  and  wool  manufactures — is  adequate  to  cover  a  considerably 
larger  drop  in  wool  prices  than  occurred  in  1967,  the  woolgrowers 
naturally  do  not  want  low  farm  prices  for  wool.  They  want  to  see 
good  market  prices  which,  in  turn,  hold  the  costs  of  the  wool  program 
within  reason.  We  should  also  point  out  that  in  6  of  the  first  13  years 
of  the  Wool  Act  program,  the  farm  price  of  wool  was  above  the 
average  for  the  13  years  and,  hence,  wool  payments  for  those  6  years — 
including  1966  averaged  $17.8  million  less  per  year  than  the  $45 
million  average  for  the  first  13  years. 

SELF-HELP  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

The  National  Wool  Act  has  given  the  sheep  industry  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  its  own  products  through  a  self-help  program.  The 
Wool  Act  helps  the  U.S.  sheep  producer  to  compete  with  similar 
foreign  products  which  have  lower  production  costs  and  enables  him  to 
finance  his  own  promotion  organization  for  the  development  of  new 
and  larger  markets  for  his  two  entirely  different  products — lamb  and 
wool. 

In  September  1955,  sheep  industry  leaders  formed  their  own  pro¬ 
motion  organization,  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  with 
headquarters  in  Denver,  Colo.  This  organization  is  entirely  supported 
and  governed  by  sheepmen  and  almost  every  sheep  producer  in  the 
United  States  contributes  to  the  program  through  deductions  from 
incentive  payments  he  receives  under  section  708  of  the  National 
Wool  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council  programs 
is  to  expand  the  demand  for  lamb  and  wool  through  a  self-help  pro¬ 
gram  of  promotion,  advertising,  market  analysis,  and  education  on 
behalf  on  the  sheepmen  of  the  United  States. 

The  year  following  each  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  a  national  referendum  in  order  that 
sheep  producers  can  determine  for  themselves  whether  they  want  to 
continue  with  their  promotion  programs  through  their  own  organi¬ 
zation,  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council.  The  sheep  producers 
have  voiced  their  approval  of  this  self-help  program  in  four  referen- 
dums.  The  last  referendum,  in  1966,  received  79.9-percent  approval 
of  the  total  producers  who  voted. 

Funds  for  the  sheepmen’s  promotion  and  advertising  programs  are 
derived  by  deductions  from  the  wool  incentive  payments  at  the  rate 
of  iy2  cents  per  pound  of  shorn  wool  and  1)'%  cents  for  each  100  pounds 
of  unshorn  lambs. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sheep  producer  that  he  realizes  the  wisdom 
of  promoting  his  products  just  as  other  industries  in  America  are 
doing  and  is  willing  to  spend  his  own  time  and  money  to  improve 
the  economic  condition  of  his  industry. 

Mohair  growers  have  also  organized  a  self-help  promotion  and 
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advertising  program  under  section  708  of  the  Wool  Act,  designed  to 
increase  demand  for  mohair  products.  The  mohair  promotion  program 
commenced  in  1967. 

EARLY  EXTENSION  ADVANTAGEOUS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  again  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  National  Wool  Act  in  maintaining  a  sheep  industry 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  Wool  Act  is  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  our  domestic  sheep  industry.  Extension  of  the  act  this  year 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  sheep  industry.  Sheep  production  is  a 
long-term  enterprise.  It  takes  2  years  from  the  time  a  ewe  lamb  is 
born  until  she  reproduces.  Clearly  our  production  is  different  from  a 
yearly  planted  crop.  Furthermore,  in  planning  production  for  2  years 
ahead,  or  even  for  a  longer  span,  loaning  agencies  have  to  know  what 
the  economic  outlook  is  going  to  be  for  the  industry  and  whether  or 
not  the  Wool  Act  will  be  in  operation.  Announcement  in  1968  of  an 
extension  of  the  program  beyond  1969  would  therefore  be  most 
helpful.  Also,  under  the  parity  index  formula  in  the  Wool  Act,  the 
incentive  level  can  now  be  determined  a  year  in  advance.  Extension 
of  the  act  in  1968  would  enable  growers  to  determine  the  1970  incentive 
level  very  early  next  year. 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  state  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  the  administration  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  program.  We  would  also  like  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  to  this  committee  for  the  consideration  you  have  given 
us  both  at  the  inception  of  the  Wool  Act  in  1954  and  at  hearings  since 
that  time  on  its  extension. 

(The  attachments  to  Mr.  Marsh’s  statement  follow:) 

TABLE  A 

NUMBER  OF  STOCK  SHEEP,  SHORN  WOOL  PRODUCTION,  WOOL  PRICES  AND  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
WOOL  ACT  OF  1954,  BY  MARKETING  YEARS,  1955  TO  DATE 


Stock  sheep  Incentive  Average  Payments  required 

population  Shorn  wool  price  for  price  re-  - 


Marketing  year  Jan.  1  production  shorn  wool  ceived  by  Average  Amount 1 2 

(1,000  (1,000  (cents  per  producers  (cents  per  Rate  (1,000 

head)  pounds)  pound)  (cents  per  pound)  (percent)  dollars) 

pound) 


1955  (April-March) .  27,137  234,058  62  42.8  19.2  44.9  57,614 

1956  (April— Mardh) .  27,012  238,569  62  44.3  17.7  40.0  51,915 

1957  (April-March) .  26,538  235,366  62  53.7  8.3  15.5  16,104 

1958  (April-March) .  27,176  >  243,713  62  36.4  25.6  70.3  85,143 

1959  (April-March) .  28,108  >  259,939  62  43.3  18.7  43.2  53,865 

1960  (April-March) .  28,849  >  265,277  62  42.0  20.0  47.6  59,490 

1961  (April-March) .  28,320  259,161  62  42.9  19.1  44.5  56,895 

1962  (April-March) .  26,719  246,636  62  47.7  14.3  30.0  39,195 

1963  (April-December) _  25,122  232,446  62  48.5  13.5  27.8  27,179 

1964  (Calendar  year) .  23,455  212,333  62  53.2  8.8  16.5  20,329 

1965  (calendar  year _  21,843  201,463  62  47.1  14.9  31.6  34,174 

1966  (calendar  year) _  21,456  195,053  65  52.1  12.9  24.8  26,300 

1967  (calendar  year) _  20,658  188,155  66  39.8  26.2  65.8  >  56,800 

1968  (calendar  year) .  19,184  . .  67  . - . . . . . . 


1  Includes  payments  on  unshorn  lambs  in  support  of  pulled  wool. 

2  Excludes  Alaska 

»  Projected.  Payments  for  1967  marketing  year  are  made  commencing  Apr.  1,  1968. 
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TABLE  B 

NUMBER  OF  GOATS  CLIPPED,  MOHAIR  PRODUCTION,  MOHAIR  PRICES  AND  PAYMENTS  ON  MOHAIR  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  OF  1954,  BY  MARKETING  YEARS,  1955  TO  DATE 


Marketing  year 

Number  of 
goats 
clipped 
(1,000 
head) 

Mohair 

production 

(1,000 

pounds) 

Support 
price  for 
mohair 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Average 
price  re¬ 
ceived  by 
producers 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Payments  required 

Average 
(cents  per 
pound) 

Rate 

(percent) 

Amount 

(1,000 

dollars) 

1955  (April— March) _ 

2,983 

16,923 

70 

82.2 

1956  (April-March) . 

3,164 

18,  233 

70 

84.4 

1957  (April-March) . . 

3,246 

19,  072 

70 

88.6  . 

1958  (April-March). . 

3,417 

20, 825 

70 

72.3 

1959  (April-March) . . 

3,755 

24,151 

70 

96.4 

1960  (April-March). . 

3,  888 

24, 467 

70 

89.7  . 

1961  (April-March) . . 

4,  021 

26,411 

73 

85.6 

1962  (April-March) _ 

4, 236 

27,215 

74 

71.4 

2.6 

3.6 

797 

1963  (April-December) _ 

4,363 

29,  007 

76 

88.1 

1964  (Calendar  year) _ 

4,  568 

29, 736 

72 

94.3  . 

1965  (Calendar  year) . 

4, 803 

32, 420 

72 

65.5 

6.5 

9.9 

1,900 

1966  (Calendar  year) . 

4,  659 

29,  576 

75.8 

53.7 

22. 1 

41.2 

6',  500 

1967  (Calendar  year) . 

4, 104 

26,275 

76.4 

40.9 

35.5 

86.8 

i  11,400 

■  Projected.  Payments  for  1967  marketing  year  are  made  commencing  Apr.  1,  1968. 
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TABLE  D.-PRODUCTION,  COMMERCIAL  STOCKS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MOHAIR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1955  TO  DATE 

[Million  pounds  grease  basis] 


Calendar  year  Domestic  Commercial  Exports2 
production  stocks  > 


1955  .  16.9  8.3  7.38 

1956  .  18.2  8.6  14.46 

1957  . 19.1  6.3  12.19 

1958  . 20.8  7.1  16.11 

1959  .  24.2  6.1  22.64 

1960  . 24.5  2.7  16.48 

1961  . 26.4  5.4  16.49 


Calendar  year 

Domestic 

production 

Commercial 
stocks  1 

Exports 2 

1962 . 

27.2 

7.7 

15.29 

1963 . 

29.0 

8.6 

17.32 

1964 _ _ 

29.7 

5.3 

3.24 

1965 . 

32.4 

9.3 

9.4 

1966 . 

29.6 

10.8 

12.1 

1967 _ _ 

26.3 

17.1 

12.3 

1  Apr.  1,  1954-57;  Jan  1  thereafter. 

2  Includes  other  specialty  hair  1955-64;  thereafter,  mohair  only. 


TABLE  E— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR  PAYMENTS  AND  70  PERCENT  OF  DUTY  COLLECTIONS 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Payments 

- - -  70  percent  of  duty 

Period  or  marketing  year  Total  collections  i 

Wool  Mohair  - - 

Annual  Cumulative  Annual  Cumulative 


Jan.  1,  1953,  to  Mar.  31, 1955 
April  to  March: 

1955  _ _ 

1956  _ _ 

1957. . 

1958  . . . 

1959  . 

1960. . . . 

1961  . . . 

1962  _ _ _ 

April  to  December  1963. . 

Calendar  year: 

1964  . . 

1965  . 

1966  . . . 

1967  (preliminary) . 


57,614  _ 

51,915  . . 

16,104  . . . 

85,143  . 

53.865  _ 

59,490  . 

56.865  . . . 

39, 195  797 

27,179  . 

20,329  . 

33,971  1,916 

26,310  6,454 

56,776  11,420 


57,614  57,614 

51,915  109,529 

16,104  125,633 

85,143  210,776 

53.865  264,641 

59,490  324,131 

56.865  380,996 

39, 992  420, 988 

27, 179  448, 167 

20, 329  468, 496 

35, 887  504, 383 

32,764  537,147 

68, 196  605, 327 


103,644  103,64’ 

51,500  155,144 

51,626  206,770 

47,133  253,903 

56,769  310,672 

68, 072  378, 744 

72, 049  450, 793 

74,419  525,212 

90,746  615,958 

69, 338  685, 296 

79,327  764,623 

121,476  886,099 

110,850  996,949 

85,000  3  1,081,949 


>  70  percent  of  all  duties  collected  on  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  as  provided  under  sec.  704  of  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  From  the  1958  marketing  year  through  the  1962  marketing  year,  totals  have  been  derived 
by  allocating  y2  of  the  reported  January-June  total  to  each  of  the  marketing  years  involved.  The  figure  for  the  1962  market¬ 
ing  year  contains  an  adjustment  to  bring  the  subsequent  marketing  years  on  a  calendar  year  basis  equal  to  the  duty  collec¬ 
tions  in  the  same  calendar  year.  The  figure  for  the  1963  marketing  year  is  75  percent  of  the  1963  calendar  year  total 

2  Projected. 


TABLE  F— AMOUNT  OF  PAYMENTS,  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  AND  REIMBURSEMENTS  TO  CCC  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  BY  YEARS 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  some  figures  as  to  how  many  sheep- 
growers  there  are  in  the  country,  approximately? 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  are  at  this  time  approximately  250,000. 

Air.  Gathings.  Over  the  10  or  11  States  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  that  is  in  all  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gathings.  All  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Wool  is  produced  in  all  50  States,  and  that  would  be 
the  total  number  of  growers,  including  those  'with  small  farm  flocks 
as  well  as  those  having  range  flocks.  I  would  estimate  250,000  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  a  man’s  operation  in 
the  main  sheep-producing  areas,  or  in  the  mohair  areas? 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  would  estimate  the  average  would  be  around  2,000 
head  in  the  larger  sheep-producing  States.  Some  growers  would  have 
larger  flocks  and  some  growers  would  have  smaller  flocks.  I  think 
the  average  would  be  around  2,000  head. 

Of  course,  in  the  farm  flock  States,  I  believe  around  50  percent  or 
more  have  less  than  25  head  of  sheep  in  their  flocks.  However,  these 
farmers  would  have  other  agricultural  production  in  addition  to 
their  sheep. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  sheep. 

How  long  do  you  keep  sheep  for  producing  wool? 

.  Mi.  Marsh.  Well,  I  think  that  the  average  life  of  a  breeding  ewe 
is  around  6  to  7  years. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  And  when  they  get  6  years  old,  of  course, 
that  is  not  lamb  but  it  is  mutton  then  and  it  might  be  pretty  tough 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  it  might  be  at  6  years  of  age,  yes. 

r  ?erinS?W^S  usually  do  go  to  slaughter  after  they  have  led  their 
useiul  life,  ±heir  teeth  wear  down  so  that  they  cannot  feed  properly 
out  on  the  range  after  they  get  old;  so,  they,  eventually,  go  to  slaughter. 
Ut  course,  some  would  die  on  the  range  prior  to  the  normal  6  to  7 
years  of  usefulness.  Therefore,  the  number  going  to  slaughter  after 
a  useiul  hie  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  of  lambs  is 
of  wool?lamb  and  What  Percenta"e  would  be  kept  for  the  production 

Mi-  Marsh.  The  ewes,  or  the  foundation  of  the  flock,  are  the 
ones  that  are  shorn  each  year  for  wool  production.  Their  offspring, 
the  lambs,  are  sold  for  slaughter  each  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  the  ewe  lambs,  which  are  kept  in  the  flock  as  replacements 

®Mer  ewes  which  die  or  are  removed  from  the  flock. 

Mi\  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  relation¬ 
s'  between  the  cost  of  the  meat  and  the  value  of  the  production 
o  that  meat  as  contrasted  with  the  value  of  the  production  of  wool. 

r.  Marsh.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  lambs  runs  between 
wo-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  income  of  the  sheep  enterprise. 
And  wool  would  be  about  one-fourth  to  one-third. 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you.  I  have  had  a  curiosity  about 
that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  just  wanted  to  get  a  little  idea  about 
that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  might  add  that  the  sale  of  old  ewes  for  slaughter  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  lamb  and  ewe  slaughter.  Slaughter 
of  ewes,  the  older  animals,  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  slaughter. 
Close  to  90  percent  would  be  lambs  under  1  year  of  age. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  This  is  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  wool  program  as  I  am 
with  other  facets  of  this  farm  program,  but  I  gather  that  they  set  a 
certain  figure,  a  Government  price,  like  62  cents  or  65  cents,  and  then 
the  Government  pays  the  difference  between  the  market  price  and 
that  price.  Is  that  the  way  that  the  wool  program  operates? 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  incentive  level  is  automatically  set  by  this  parity 
formula  that  is  in  the  act,  and  then  after  the  marketing  year  is  over 
the  percentage  difference  is  calculated  between  this  incentive  level 
and  the  farm  price  of  wool,  or  whatever  the  wool  sold  for  on  the  open 
market,  and  that  same  percentage  rate  is  applied  to  all  of  the  net  sales 
of  the  producers  and  in  that  way  the  producer  is  encouraged  to  put 
up  a  better  clip  of  wool  and  to  try  to  get  a  better  price,  because  by 
applying  a  percentage  to  the  net  price,  the  better  the  net  sales  price, 
the  larger  his  payment. 

Mr.  Zwach.  What  is  that  set  price  now? 

Mr.  Marsh.  This  year,  the  1968  marketing  year,  it  is  67  cents. 

Mr.  Zwach.  67  cents? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  is  variable,  depending  upon  the  grade  of  the 
wool?  It  is  not  67  cents  for  all  grades,  is  it? 

There  are  inferior  and  superior  grades  of  wool,  are  there  not? 

How  is  this  accounted  for,  so  that  the  man  is  encouraged  to  produce 
a  superior  quality? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  by  receiving  a  better  price  in  the  marketplace, 
consequently  getting  a  better  incentive  price. 

Mr.  Zwach.  They  do  not  pay  the  difference? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No. 

Mr.  Zwach.  They  pay  an  incentive  price,  based  on  the  quality  of 
the  wool? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  Right. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  percent  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  wool 
is  produced  by  our  own  growers? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Between  one-third  and  one-half,  I  would  say,  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Gathings.  And  the  imports  come  in  from  how  many  areas? 
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Mr.  Marsh.  We  import  principally  from  Australia  and  South 
Africa  and  South  America.  We  import  some  from  New  Zealand. 
However,  that  is  largely  a  coarser  wool  that  goes  into  carpets. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Marsh. 

We  appreciate  your  statement. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  call  our  next  witness,  Mr. 
Howard  Waters,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Waters. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  WATERS,  WATERS  FARMS,  DANVILLE, 

IOWA;  REPRESENTING  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  W.  RAY 

FLEMMING,  PRESIDENT,  W.  RAY  FLEMMING  FRUIT  CO.,  COLUM¬ 
BIA,  S.C.,  AND  E.  CLINTON  STOKES,  NATIONAL  CHAMBER 

STAFF,  IN  CHARGE  OF  CHAMBER’S  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  and  introduce  my  chief  colleague 
here.  I  am  Howard  Waters.  I  am  a  farmer  operating  in  the  State  of 
Iowa.  We  have  a  general  farm  operation  where  we  grow  corn,  soy¬ 
beans,  and  some  other  crops,  and  we  feed  lambs  and  raise  hogs  and  we 
feed  cattle.  I  have  some  other  interests,  of  course,  naturally  as  one 
expands  his  own  field  of  operations,  as  indicated  here.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  its 
agriculture  committee,  and  this  is  my  reason  for  being  here  this 
morning. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  W.  Ray  Flemming,  who  is  president  of  the 
W.  Ray  Flemming  Fruit  Co.  of  Columbia,  S.C.  His  company  is  a  sales 
agency  for  fruit  and  vegetable  agencies  in  the  Southeastern  State. 
Mr.  Flemming  is  also  a  producer-farmer  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
farm  problems  and  agriculture,  generally. 

Also  to  my  right  is  Mr.  E.  Clinton  Stokes,  who  is  a  secretary  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  member  of  the  staff. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  to  visit  with  you  concerning  the  feed  grains  program. 

I  do  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  entire  statement,  and  I  believe 
that  the  members  of  your  committee  have  copies  of  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mi-  Waters.  With  your  consent,  I  will  not  read  the  entire  state¬ 
ment  but  will  read  excerpts  and  will  ask  that  the  entire  presentation 
be  made  a  part  of  this  record. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Without  objection,  it  will  go  into  the  record  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  would  also  like  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
taking  its  time  in  doing  valuable  research  that  you  do  in  trying  to  seek 
out  the  problems  and  to  assist  agriculture.  When  I  talk  about  agricul- 
tuie  and  the  feed  grains  program,  I  know  it  is  very  complex,  and  to 
try  to  cover  it  in  a  short  time  is  almost  impossible,  but  we  will  hit  on 
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the  highlights  of  it.  And  while  we  have  tables  and  charts  in  our  presen¬ 
tation,  if  you  have  questions,  as  we  all  know  you  will  have,  please  feel 
free  to  interrupt  at  any  time,  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  answers  we 
will  tell  you  that  we  do  not  have  them,  but  if  we  do  have  the  answers 
we  will  try  to  give  them  to  you. 

Also,  I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing  in  opening:  I  feel  very 
honored  to  follow  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Marsh,  who  has  just  made  his 
presentation.  As  noted  in  my  statement,  I  happen  to  be  the  vice 
president  of  the  National  Lamb  Feeders  Association,  and  so  my  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Mr.  Marsh  is  not  just  coincidental  in  being  here  today. 
So,  I  am  interested  in  a  number  of  phases  of  agriculture  personally. 

With  those  remarks,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed  and  read  portions  of 
my  statement.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Howard  Waters. 
I  operate  a  farm  near  Danville,  Iowa.  My  principal  products  are  feeder 
lambs,  hogs,  and  cattle.  We  produce  our  own  feed  for  the  livestock.  I 
am  an  officer  in  several  national  and  State  sheep  and  lamb  associations, 
a  director  of  the  local  bank,  and  am  vice  chairman  of  the  Burlington 
Hospital  Board.  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  which  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee.  With  me  is  W.  Ray  Flemming,  president,  W.  Ray 
Flemming  Fruit  Co.,  of  Columbia,  S.C.  His  company  is  a  sales  agency 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  in  the  Southeastern  States.  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ming  grew  up  on  a  small  farm  and  still  operates  a  fruit  and  poultry 
farm.  In  addition,  he  operates  a  farm  and  feed  supply  business.  Also 
with  us  is  E.  Clinton  Stokes,  who  is  on  the  national  chamber  staff 
where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  chamber’s  agriculture  program. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  national 
chamber.  We  speak  for  the  general  business  community,  which  rep¬ 
resents  every  phase  of  agribusiness  activities,  including  farm  business¬ 
men,  their  suppliers  of  purchased  goods  and  services,  and  all  types 
of  businesses  involved  in  processing,  distributing,  and  marketing  the 
products  of  agriculture. 

Your  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  conduct  a 
searching  review  of  existing  farm  programs  to  determine  their  strength 
and  weaknesses  well  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  existing  programs  before  providing  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  guidelines  for  the  future. 

Our  presentation  is  intended  to  (1)  analyze  major  commodity 
programs — feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool — and  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  in  terms  of  their  cost  to  the  public  and  their  effective¬ 
ness  in  achieving  the  intended  objectives;  (2)  review  the  status  of 
farm  income  and  the  impact  of  adjustments  in  agriculture  to  improve 
farm  income;  (3)  review  recent  developments  and  prospects  for  in¬ 
creasing  producer  bargaining  power;  and  (4)  suggest  basic  guidelines 
for  future  Federal  legislation. 

Actually,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  does  not  rep  esent 
the  beginning  of  the  present  approach  to  commodity  programs.  Rather 
it  provided,  with  modifications,  for  extension  of  the  feed  grain  program, 
which  was  initiated  in  1961,  the  wheat  program  which  began  in  1962, 
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and  the  Wool  Act  which  began  in  1955.  It  provided  a  relatively  new 
program  for  cotton  and  a  cropland  adjustment  program.  Thus,  these 
commodity  programs  should  be  reviewed  from  their  inception  prior 
to  considering  extension  of  the  act  of  1965. 

In  1961,  the  present  administration  established  as  its  objectives 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  change  the  commodity  programs 
so  as  to — 

Reduce  Government  stocks; 

Reduce  the  cost  of  Government  programs; 

Improve  income  to  producers. 

Since  that  time,  legislation  has  been  developed  year  by  year  to 
reduce  the  price-support  loan  level  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  market 
prices  and  to  supplement  farm  income  by  various  forms  of  direct 
payments. 

Following  is  a  brief  report  of  our  analysis  of  each  of  these  programs. 
More  detailed  information  is  available  upon  request  from  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

The  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains  was  initiated  in  1961 
and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  current  approach  to  federally  directed 
supply  management  programs.  It  authorized  direct  payments  to 
producers  for  acreage  diverted  to  soil  conserving  uses  or  noncrop 
production.  Price  support  payments  were  added  to  the  program  in 
1963  as  an  additional  incentive  to  reduce  feed  grain  production. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  support  loan  rate  was  lowered  to  encourage 
farmers  to  pay  off  their  loans  rather  than  letting  the  Government 
take  ownership  of  the  commodities  under  the  inventory  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (hereafter  referred  to  as  CCC). 
Little  change  was  made  in  the  program  from  1963  to  1967  except 
for  variations  in  the  incentives  for  acreage  diversion  through  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  level  of  the  loan  rate  and  price-support  payments. 

Cost  of  the  'program 

From  1961  to  1967,  a  total  of  201  million  acres  of  feed  grains  was 
diverted  to  noncrop  uses,  or  an  average  of  29  million  acres  per  year. 
Cost  of  the  feed  grain  program  and  related  disposal  activities,  is 
shown  in  table  1  of  the  appendix.  The  total  cost  of  acreage  diversion 
payments  to  date  is  nearly  $5  billion,  or  an  average  of  about  $25  per 
acre  diverted,  and  at  a  yearly  average  cost  of  over  $700  million. 
Price-support  payments  to  the  participants  cost  another  $2.2  billion, 
or  more  than  $300  million  per  year.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  has  paid  out  more  than  a  billion  dollars  per  year  for 
taking  29  million  acres  out  of  feed  grain  production.  In  addition 
to  these  direct  costs  for  diverted  acreage,  the  CCC  has  suffered 
losses  of  over  $2  billion  on  inventory  operations  and  another  billion 
dollars  on  Public  Law  480  (food  for  peace)  disposals  of  feed  grains 
during  the  7-year  period.  Thus  the  feed  grain  program  and  related 
activities  cost  the  Federal  Government  more  than  $10  billion  from 
1961  through  1967.  Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  expanding  role  of 
Government  payments  and  decline  in  CCC  inventory  losses  through¬ 
out  the  period. 
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Feed  Grains:  Cost  of  Programs 

Annual  1960-1967 
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Figure  1 


Program  results 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  feed 
grain  program  on  levels  of  production,  carryover  stocks  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  feed  grains?  Table  2  in  the  appendix  shows  the  yield  per  acre 
increased  42  percent,  enough  to  increase  the  average  annual  production 
of  feed  grains  by  11  million  tons  during  1961-67,  compared  to  the 
annual  average  during  the  previous  5  years.  Government  stocks 
dropped  rather  sharply — from  75  million  tons  in  1961  to  18  million 
tons  in  1967.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  consumption,  both 
domestic  and  export,  increased  by  an  annual  average  of  17  million  tons. 

If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  feed  grains  had  been  no  higher  during 
this  period  than  the  average  for  the  previous  5  years,  carryover  stocks 
would  have  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  7-year  period, 
despite  all  the  money  spent  on  the  so-called  supply  management 
program.  Thus,  despite  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $10  billion  to 
reduce  the  production  and  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  continually  expanding  demand,  both  domestic  and 
export,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  surplus  stocks. 
The  high  cost  of  the  program  had  little  to  do  with  the  increased 
demand.  Furthermore,  the  increase  in  consumption  was  not  due  to 
lower  market  prices.  Despite  the  lower  level  of  the  price-support  loan 
rate,  prices  of  all  four  feed  grains  averaged  slightly  higher  during  the 
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1961-67  period  than  in  the  previous  5-year  period  before  the  supply 
management  program  began. 

The  only  successes  that  can  be  scored  in  relation  to  the  feed  grain 
program  are  the  higher  income  level  to  feed  grain  producers  and  the 
reduction  in  Government  stocks.  But  the  stock  reductions  were  due 
more  to  increased  consumption  than  to  limitations  on  production.  In 
respect  to  higher  incomes,  gross  income  increased  by  virtue  of  higher 
market  prices  and  greater  production,  even  without  counting  the 
Government  payments.  Considering  that  the  market  value  of  the  feed 
grains  produced  ranged  between  $6  and  $7  billion  per  year,  the  $1 
billion  annual  payment  to  farmers  was  much  more  than  a  minor 
supplement  to  income. 

Effect  on  small  producers 

It  has  been  said  that  the  feed  grain  program  offers  special  advantages 
to  the  small  farm  operators.  Table  3  in  the  appendix  is  an  analysis  of 
the  1964  feed  grain  program  and  contains  pertinent  information  on 
participation  in  the  program  by  size  of  farm.  Of  the  more  than  3  million 
farms  with  feed  grain  bases,  only  39  percent  participated  in  the 
program.  Even  more  significant,  only  29  percent  of  the  1-  to  25-acre 
farms  participated.1  As  a  result,  the  small  farm  operators  received 
only  14  percent  of  the  feed  grain  payments.2 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  feed  grain  program  benefited  the  larger 
commercial  farmers  far  more  than  it  did  the  small  farm  operators.  This 
7-year  acreage  diversion  program,  which  cost  the  Government  billions 
of  dollars,  cannot  be  credited  as  being  an  effective  or  efficient  means  of 
reducing  production  and  Government  stocks.  To  the  extent  that  it 
increased  farm  income,  the  benefits  favored  the  larger  operators. 


THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 


The  attempt  at  Government  supply  management  for  wheat  began 
in  1962  with  the  so-called  voluntary  wheat  program.  Acreage  diversion 
payments  were  made  to  all  wheat  producers  who  reduced  their  acreage 
below  their  allotment  base.  Price-support  payments  were  added  in 
1963.  After  producers  rejected  by  referendum  the  compulsory  supply 
management  program  proposed  by  the  administration  in  1963,  Con¬ 
gress  extended  the  voluntary  wheat  program.  It  continued  to  provide 
payments  for  acreage  diversion,  established  a  relatively  low  loan  rate, 
and  provided  price-support  payments  through  a  certificate  plan 3 
which  was  financed  by  sale  of  certificates  to  the  grain  trade.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  price-support  payments  did  represent  direct  payments  from 
the  Government  to  the  producers.  The  detailed  provisions  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  program,  including  the  adjustments  made  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  are  well  known  to  the  members  of 
this  committee. 


1  In  contrast,  48  percent  of  the  26-100  acre  farms  and  66  percent  of  the  100  acre  and  larger  farms  participated 

in  the  program.  *  * 

2  26-100  acre  farms  received  40  percent,  and  the  farms  of  100  acres  and  over  received  46  percent  of  the 

payments.  * 

3  The  Certificate  Plan  provided  for  domestic  users  to  buy  certificates  (75  cents  per  bushel)  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consumption.  In  turn,  the  Government  issued  certificates  to  the 
participating  producers.  These  certificates  could  be  redeemed  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  domestic  share  of 
tneir  production.  In  practice,  the  certificates  were  practically  all  sold  back  so  that  the  participating  producer 

nnc?  e®e .  »  a  cash  payment  for  their  part  of  the  price-support  supplement.  The  Food  and  Agriculture 
aci  oi  iyb5  required  that  participating  wheat  producers  receive  not  less  than  100  percent  of  parity  (approxi- 
-7*  Per  bushel)  ^or,  domestic  share  of  their  production  and  that  the  certificates  issued  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  this  level  and  the  price-support  loan  rate. 
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<  ’ost  oj  program 

In  terms  of  cost  of  the  wheat  program  (table  4  in  the  appendix) 
participating  farmers  received  about  $2.9  billion  in  direct  payments — 
price  support  payments  and  acreage  diversion  payments  through  1967. 1 

In  addition  to  the  direct  payments  to  farmers,  the  Government 
lost  $8.1  billion  through  inventory  operations,  export  subsidies,  and 
Public  Law  480  disposals.2 


Wheat:  Cost  of  Programs 

Annual  1960-1967 
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Figure  2 


Program  results 

What  was  the  response  by  farmers  to  the  wheat  program  during 
this  6-year  period?  For  the  5  years  (1902  66)  during  which  there  was 
an  acreage  diversion  program,  a  total  of  43.3  million  acres  was  diverted, 
or  an  average  of  8.7  million  per  year.  However,  payments  were  made 
on  only  27.3  million  acres.3  As  in  the  case  of  feed  grains,  the  acreage 
harvested  during  this  period  declined  only  slightly — an  annual  average 
of  2.7  million  acres  below  the  previous  5  years.  But  here  again,  the 


1  A  total  of  $545  million  for  diversion  payments  from  1962  through  1906  and  $2.3  billion  for  price  support 
payments  through  the  sale  of  wheat  certificates  from  1963  through  1967. 

i These  amounts  were  $879  million  on  wheat  inventory  operations,  $673  million  on  export  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments,  ami  $6,536  million  on  Public  Law  480  shipments  during  the  1962  67  period.  Most  of  the  Inventory 
losses,  as  well  as  Public  Law  480  shipments,  were  for  foreign  assistance.  Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  wheat 
program  from  1962  through  1967  was  $11  billion,  of  which  one-fourth  was  paid  to  farmers  and  three  fourths 
on  various  disposal  operations.  Figure  2  on  the  next  page  Illustrates  the  high  cost  of  Public  Law  480  disposals 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  price  support  payments. 

»  Farmers  were  required  to  divert  a  minimum  percentage  of  their  acreage  allotment  without  payment  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  wheat  program.  The  required  rate  of  diversion  was  determined 
each  year  by  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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higher  yields  per  acre  resulted  in  no  decline  in  total  production.  (Table 
5  in  the  appendix.) 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  $545  million  paid  out  to  reduce 
wheat  production  was  not  very  effective.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  administration  did  not  offer  an  acreage  diversion 
program  in  1967.  In  fact,  it  encouraged  more  wheat  production  to 
meet  an  expected  increase  in  foreign  aid  requirements  and  to  replenish 
Government  stocks.2  The  experience  demonstrated  the  natural  incli¬ 
nation  of  producers  to  be  more  responsive  to  market  expansion 
opportunities  than  to  reduce  output  in  response  to  incentives. 

So,  for  the  nearly  $11  billion  expended  on  the  wheat  program  during 
the  1962-67  period,  what  was  accomplished?  During  the  program 
years,  carryover  stocks  were  reduced  from  1.3  billion  bushels  in  1962 
to  425  million  bushels  at  the  beginning  of  1967.  The  level  is  expected 
to  increase  during  the  current  marketing  year.  Most  of  this  reduction 
in  stocks  may  be  attributed  to  increased  consumption,  primarily  for 
export.  Had  consumption  during  the  1957-61  period  averaged  as  high 
as  in  the  1962-67  period,  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  1961  would 
have  been  depleted  without  implementing  the  costly  acreage  diversion 
program. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  current  wheat  program  has  been  more  of  a 
foreign  aid  subsidy  than  a  farm  program. 

Effect  on  small  producers 

There  is  not  much  detailed  information  available  on  benefits  of 
the  program  by  size  of  farms.  However,  it  is  known  that  the  average- 
size  wheat  allotment  on  the  participating  farms  was  about  67  acres, 
compared  to  12  acres  on  nonparticipating  farms.  Thus,  it  was  the 
larger  wheat  farm  operators  who  participated  in  the  program  and 
received  the  bulk  of  the  payments  for  acreage  diversion  and  price 
support  supplements.  In  other  words,  34  percent  of  all  wheat  farmers 
received  the  Government  payments  and  66  percent,  mostly  small 
wheat  producers,  received  nothing. 

In  respect  to  the  1964  crop,  the  participating  farms  received  an 
average  of  $1,982  for  wheat  from  the  market,  and  $757  in  payments 
for  a  total  of  $2,739.  In  contrast,  the  small  nonparticipating  wheat 
farm  received  only  $523  on  the  crop,  all  from  the  market.  Direct 
payments  from  the  Government  represented  28  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  on  the  participating  farms. 

Based  on  1964  operating  costs  (labor,  power  and  machine  services, 
seed  and  fertilizer)  it  cost  about  65  cents  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  On  this  basis,  the  production  costs  for  the  participating  farm 
operator  was  $941;  and  his  net  return  totaled  $1,041  excluding 
Government  payments  and  $1,798  with  the  payments.  By  com¬ 
parison,  the  small  nonparticipant’s  cost  was  $248  and  his  net  return 
amounted  to  $275. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  feed  grain  program,  the  voluntary  wheat 
program  served  to  benefit  primarily  the  larger  producer  who  could 
and  did  make  a  fairly  reasonable  return  without  the  Government 
assistance.  The  program  was  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  small  pro- 


2  Production  increased  by  more  than  2  million  bushels  in  1967— a  record  high  of  1.5  billion  bushels.  Price 
support  payments  also  rose  to  a  record  high  of  $725  million: 
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ducer  who  was  in  greater  need  of  the  assistance.  Wheat  farmers  need 
expanding  commercial  markets  more  than  they  need  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  in  lieu  of  production. 

THE  COTTON  PROGRAM 

From  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  until  the  present,  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  control  production  and  support  prices  to  cotton 
farmers.  Until  1966,  the  program  provided  acreage  allotments  and 
relatively  high  price  supports  through  loans,  with  the  CCC  taking 
over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop  each  year.  When  Government 
stocks  became  too  burdensome,  large  quantities  were  dumped  onto 
the  export  market  at  subsidized  prices  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  program  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  domestic 
cotton  textile  industry  and  encouraged  rapid  developments  of  man¬ 
made  fibers,  both  from  imported  and  domestic  sources. 

Likewise,  in  the  export  market,  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  expand  exports  through  subsidy  payments,  etc.;  yet  the  U.S. 
industry  is  gradually  losing  its  traditional  share  of  the  world  market 
to  foreign-grown  cotton  and  substitute  fibers. 

For  producers,  this  program  has  resulted  in  a  fixation  of  the  acreage 
allotment  into  the  capital  value  of  the  farm.  Small  farm  operators 
with  limited  allotments  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
improving  technology  to  lower  their  costs  of  production.  Neither 
could  they  afford  to  give  up  their  allotments  because  of  their  added 
value  to  the  farm.  Thus,  the  acreage  of  cotton  became  fixed  by  regions 
without  regard  to  relative  efficiency  and  production  costs.  _ 

Despite  the  limitation  on  cotton  acreage,  production  continued  to 
expand  as  yields  trended  upward— 491  pounds  per  acre  in  1961-65 
compared  to  434  pounds  the  previous  5  years. . 

In  1964  a  new  scheme  was  introduced  which  provided  for  direct 
Government  payments  to  textile  mills,  representing  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  and  world  cotton  prices.  The  payments  were 
intended  to  enable  domestic  users  to  pay  the  relatively  high  support 
price  for  domestic  raw  cotton  and  still  be  able  to  market  the  finished 
textiles  competitively  against  imports  from  foreign  textile  mills.  The 
foreign  mills  had  been  able  to  buy  U.S.  raw  cotton  at  competitive 
world  prices  because  of  our  export  subsidy  and  undersell  domestic 
mills  in  the  American  market.  As  a  result,  the  Government  paid  out 
roughly  $882  million  to  domestic  mills  during  the  1964-65  seasons. 
But  the  prices  of  domestic  finished  cotton  textiles  did  not  decline  as 
expected  and  the  domestic  use  of  cotton  failed  to  show  much  expansion. 

Present  program 

With  total  consumption  falling  consistently  behind  production, 
Government  stocks  continued  to  increase.  They  rose  from  1.5  million 
to  12.3  million  bales  during  the  1961-65  period.  This  failure  to  resolve 
the  problems  of  the  cotton  industry  resulted  in  the  cotton  piogram 
provisions  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  established  a  lower  CCC  loan  rate  (less  than  21  cents  a  pound) 
to  insure  competitive  export  prices.  It  also  provided  for  a  complicated 
system  of  payments  to  producers  for  acreage  diversion  and  price 
support  supplements  and  included  additional  authority  for  CCC  to 
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dispose  of  its  excess  of  stocks  of  cotton.  The  new  program  was  so 
profi table  to  producers  that  participation  was  almost  100  percent  in 
1966  and  1967.  Acreage  was  reduced  sharply  from  13.6  million  in 
1965  and  8.1  million  in  1967.  Poor  growing  seasons  in  both  years  ancl 
a  further  limitation  with  respect  to  skip-row  plantings  reduced  yields 
per  acre  from  527  pounds  in  1965  to  480  pounds  in  1966  and  452 
pounds  in  1967.  (Appendix  table  6.) 

Production  dropped  drastically.  Accordingly,  CCC  was  able  to  re¬ 
duce  its  stocks  from  12.3  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1966 
season  to  an  estimated  1.8  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1968 
season.  Because  of  the  market  price  situation,  the  trade" increased  its 
stocks  sharply,  but  consumption,  both  domestic  and  exports,  showed 
little  change  from  the  previous  year. 

Cost  of  present  program 

In  terms  of  Government  costs,  the  program  authorized  in  the  1965 
act  was  by  far  the  most  expensive.  (See  fig.  3  and  table  7  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix.)  The  overall  cost  of  the  cotton  program  was  about  $640 
million  in  1965.  It  rose  to  $1.4  billion  in  1966,  and  about  the  same 
level  for  1967.  Direct  payments  to  cotton  farmers  for  price  support 
supplements  and  acreage  diversion  totaled  $1.7  billion  for  the  last 
2  years,  compared  to  less  than  a  billion  dollars  the  previous  2  years. 
This  is  as  a  result  of  changes  made  under  the  act  of  1965  which  ter¬ 
minated  direct  payments  to  mills  and  provided  acreage  diversion  and 
price  support  payments  to  producers. 

Cotton:  Costs  of  Programs 
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Thus,  the  cost  of  reducing  Government  stocks  by  10)2  million  bales 
amounts  to  $162  per  bale,  or  32  cents  a  pound.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  payments,  losses  on  inventory  operations  and  Public  Law  480 
shipments  bring  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  for  1966  and  1967 
to  $2.7  billion. 

Program  results 

The  Government  program,  in  combination  with  poor  growing  con¬ 
ditions,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  stocks,  but  has  done  little  to 
improve  consumption.  In  respect  to  farm  income,  producers  received 
less  under  the  new  program.  They  received  nearly  $4.4  billion  from 
the  sale  of  cotton  in  1964  and  1965,  compared  to  only  $2  billion  in  the 
last  2  years.  Even  with  Government  payments,  returns  to  producers 
were  lower  in  1966-67.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  reduced  volume  of 
sales. 

Information  was  not  readily  available  in  respect  to  payments  by 
size  of  cotton  farms.  Although  the  program  provided  additional  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  small  producers,  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  was  produced  by  the 
large  farmers  who,  therefore,  were  in  a  position  to  reap  most  of  the 
benefits. 

PROGRAMS  TO  TAKE  CROPLAND  OUT  OF  PRODUCTION 

We  have  by  now  experienced  quite  a  variety  of  programs  to  divert 
farmland  to  soil  conservation  or  noncrop  uses  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
production  of  surplus  crops  and  raise  farm  prices.  Table  8  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  shows  the  number  of  acres  retired  or  diverted  under  each  type 
of  program  by  years.  The  soil  bank  program,  which  was  introduced 
in  1956,  authorized  both  an  acreage  reserve  and  a  conservation  reserve 
program.  Farmers  were  paid  varying  amounts  per  acre  of  retired 
cropland.  In  3  years  the  acreage  reserve  program  diverted  nearly  51 
million  acres  from  the  production  of  price-supported  crops.  It  cost 
the  Government  nearly  $1.6  billion,  or  an  average  of  about  $31  per 
acre.  The  conservation  reserve  program,  which  took  cropland  out  of 
production  for  periods  up  to  10  years,  retired  slightly  over  200  million 
acres  between  1956  and  1967  at  a  cost  of  $2.5  billion,  or  an  average  cost 
of  about  $12  per  acre  per  year. 

In  1963,  a  small  experimental  cropland  conversion  program  was 
introduced  which,  through  1967,  diverted  only  1.6  million  acres  out  of 
production  at  a  cost  of  $8.5  million. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  {CAP) 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  authorized  the  CAP.  It 
provides  5-  to  10-year  contracts  to  divert  cropland  to  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities  or  other  noncrop  uses.  Participants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  retire  all  of  at  least  one  of  the  surplus  or  designated  crops. 
Similar  to  previous  programs,  farmers  received  the  adjustment  pay¬ 
ments  per  acre  plus  cost-share  assistance  to  help  establish  the  new 
conservation  use.  Large  payments  are  provided  for  diverting  crop 
acres  to  public  recreational  use.  Assistance  is  also  provided  to  public 
agencies  in  buying  cropland  for  permanent  conversion  to  public  uses, 
such  as  recreation.  This  is  known  as  the  Greenspan  program. 

During  1966  and  1967,  nearly  18  million  acres  of  farmland  have  been 
diverted,  only  8.3  million  of  which  was  used  for  crop  production.  (See 
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table  9  in  the  appendix.)  Farmers  agreed  to  divert  a  little  less  than  a 
million  acres  for  public  access.  Less  than  17,000  acres  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  Greenspan. 

The  CAP  has  cost  $131  million  for  the  first  2  years.  It  is  expected  to 
cost  between  $70  million  and  $80  million  per  year  until  1971  and  $55 
million  per  year  for  the  duration  of  the  contracts.  Total  cost  for  the 
11  years  is  estimated  at  roughly  $700  million,  or  an  overall  average 
cost  of  about  $40  per  acre. 

Impact  on  production  levels 

The  accumulated  cost  of  the  various  cropland  diversion  and  retire¬ 
ment  programs  to  date  is  roughly  $10  billion;  yet  crop  production 
continues  to  increase.  The  index  of  production  for  feed  grains,  food 
grains  (primarily  wheat),  and  cotton,  the  principal  crops  from  which 
acreage  has  been  diverted  from  production,  has  been  rising  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  index  for  most  other  crops.  It  is  apparent  that  programs 
designed  to  pay  farmers  for  diverting  large  acreages  of  cropland  from 
production  have  proved  to  be  a  costly  and  futile  exercise.  Farmers 
invariably  retire  their  least  productive  farmland  and  use  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  increase  the  yield  on  the  remaining  acres,  which  increases 
their  per-unit  cost  of  production.  The  only  possible  justification  for 
this  approach  is  on  the  basis  that  the  program  be  specifically  designed 
to  provide  temporary  transitional  assistance  to  farmers  as  they  make 
a  concerted  effort  to  adjust  their  commodity  operations  to  competitive 
market  conditions,  or  to  assist  them  in  making  the  transition  to  more 
remunerative  occupations.  As  such,  the  diversion  payments  should  be 
considered  as  an  income  supplement  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  rather 
than  expecting  the  program  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  adjusting  total 
production. 

THE  -WOOL  ACT 

The  wool  incentive  program  was  originally  authorized  by  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  for  a  3-year  period.  The  program  has  been 
continued  through  subsequent  extensions  through  1969.  The  purpose 
of  the  Wool  Act  was  to  increase  domestic  production  of  wool  to  300 
million  pounds.1 

The  incentive  or  support  was  originally  set  at  62  cents  per  pound  to 
reflect  90  percent  of  parity.  It  remained  at  that  level  through  1965. 
That  year  the  act  was  amended  to  allow  adjustments  in  response  to 
changes  in  the  parity  index.  Accordingly,  the  incentive  level  was  raised 
to  65  cents  per  pound  in  1966  and  66  cents  in  1967.  The  law  further 
provides  that  if  the  support  price  is  reduced  below  90  percent  of  parity, 

1  Senate  Committee  Rept.  1047,  S3d  Cong.,  2d  sess. — “to  provide  for  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  profitable  domestic  wool  Industry  under  our  national  policy  of  expanding 
world  trade,  to  encourage  increased  domestic  production  of  wool  for  our  national  security, 
and  for  other  purposes.”  The  act  states  In  part  that  It  is  the  "policy  of  Congress,  .  .  ., 
to  encourage  the  anual  domestic  production  of  approximately  300  million  pounds  of 
shorn  wool,  grease  basis,  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers  In  a  manner 
which  will  have  the  least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade.” 
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the  production  target  will  be  raised  from  300  million  pounds  to  360 
million  pounds. 

The  actual  annual  average  price  received  by  producers  throughout 
the  13  years  of  the  program  has  ranged  between  36.4  and  53.7  cents  per 
pound,  with  Government  payments  making  up  the  difference  between 
the  average  price  received  and  the  support  price.  Government  incentive 
payments  to  producers  from  1955  through  1966  exceeded  half  a  billion 
dollars,  or  an  average  of  $45  million  per  year.  (Table  10  in  the 
appendix.) 

Results  of  the  'program 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  program  with  respect  to  achieving 
its  objectives?  Despite  the  high  incentive  payments,  domestic  wool 
production  continued  downward.  Output  has  dropped  from  236  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  grease  basis,  in  1954  to  189  million  pounds  in  1967,  or  only 
63  percent  of  the  300-million-pound  target.  Production  in  1968  is 
expected  to  show  a  further  decline. 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  declined  from  27 
million  head  in  1954  to  19  million  as  of  January  1,  1968.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  net  imports  of  raw  wool  have  increased  intermittently  and  the 
wool  content  of  imported  textiles  has  increased  substantially.  Apparel 
wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased  from  286  million 
pounds,  clean  bases,  in  1954  to  nearly  400  million  pounds  in  1965,  then 
dropped  to  about  320  million  pounds  in  1967.  During  the  first  12  years 
of  the  incentive  program  for  wool,  per  capita  consumption  of  domestic 
wool  has  declined  36  percent,  while  that  of  imported  apparel  wools  has 
increased  26  percent. 

Obviously,  the  Wool  Act  has  not  accomplished  its  objective  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  in  the  future.  It  is  time  for  reappraisal  of  the 
objectives  of  the  wool  program.  The  various  factors  wliic.h  have_  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decline  must  be  considered  before  more  realistic  national 
objectives  can  be  established. 

CHANGES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY,  FARM  SIZE,  AND  INCOME 

Before  new  Federal  legislation  can  be  wisely  developed  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  modern  agriculture,  we  must  more  fully  understand 
the  operations  of  the  business  of  farming  as  it  is  today.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  adjustments  that  have  been  and  are  continuing  to 
take  place  in  terms  of  productivity,  size  of  farm  operation,  and  changes 
in  production  costs  and  net  returns. 

Changes  in  productivity 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  acreage  used  for  crop  production,  due  to 
the  various  diversion  and  land-retirement  programs,  crop  output  has 
continued  to  increase.  Compared  with  1950  levels,  1967  crop  output 
was  up  33  percent  and  yields  up  45  percent.  The  increased  productivity 
is,  of  course,  due  to  improved  seed  varieties,  more  and  better  fertilizers, 
herbicides  and  pesticides,  and  better  management  practices.  In  addi- 
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tion,  farm  enlargement  has  made  possible  application  of  new 
technology. 

Similar  advancements  have  been  experienced  in  the  livestock  and 
poultry  industries,  particularly  broilers.  Total  agricultural  output  for 
American  farms  rose  37  percent  from  1950  to  1967.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  surprising  to  note  that  total  inputs  (all  of  the  factors  used 
in  producing  crops  and  livestock  products)  have  risen  very  little  since 
1950 — only  6  percent.  Thus,  the  output  per  unit  of  input,  or  produc¬ 
tivity  in  agriculture  has  increased  29  percent  since  1950.  This  mean,  in 
effect,  that  despite  the  higher  prices  for  items  purchased  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  these  costly  purchases  have  enabled  him  to  increase  his  output 
by  an  amount  greater  than  the  cost  of  his  inputs. 

Another  measure  of  efficiency  in  the  business  of  farming  is  output 
per  man-hour  of  labor.  This  index  was  174  percent  higher  in  1967  than 
in  1950.  In  other  words,  farmers  used  only  one-half  as  many  man-hours 
to  produce  37  percent  larger  quantity  in  1967  than  just  17  years  earlier. 
In  terms  of  commodities,  it  now  takes  only  9  man-hours  of  work  to 
produce  100  bushels  of  corn  or  grain  sorghums  compared  with  20  man¬ 
hours  in  1955-59.  Similar  increases  in  productivity  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  with  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  commodities. 

Adjustments  in  number  and  size  of  commercial  farms 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  incentive  payments  to  encourage 
production  adjustments  in  the  government  supply  management  pro¬ 
grams  favor  the  larger  producers  when  it  is  understood  that  farms 
with  gross  sales  of  more  than  $10,000  account  for  seven-eights  of  the 
total  farm  output.  But  they  represent  only  one-third  of  all  U.S.  farms. 
The  other  2  million  farms  which  sell  less  than  $10,000  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts  per  year,  received  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  Government 
payments. 

The  farms  with  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $10,000  represent  the  ex¬ 
panding  sector  of  U.S.  agriculture  (fig.  4).  During  the  last  decade 
these  larger  farms  has  been  increasing  in  number  at  a  rapid  rate — 
from  less  than  600,000  in  1954  to  over  1  million  in  1966.  The  number 
of  farms  in  the  $20,000  and  over  category  have  increased  even  more 
sharply— -from  325,000  in  1959  to  527,000  in  1966.  The  number  of 
farms  with  sales  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  has  remained  fairly 
constant  since  1959.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  way  station  for 
farming  expansion — that  is  about  as  many  farm  operators  move  into 
this  class  from  smaller  sized  groups  each  year  as  the  number  that 
expands  into  the  $20,000  and  over  class.  Accordingly,  the  number  of 
small  farms  is  declining  rapidly. 

Figure  5  shows  how  rapidly  the  larger  farms,  $20,000  and  over,  are 
becoming  the  dominant  factor  in  farm  marketings.  Their  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  products  has  jumped  from  less  than  $11  billion  in 
1954  to  more  than  $27  billion  in  1966,  and  more  than  likely  exceeded 
$30  billion  in  1967. 
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Number  of  Farms 

by  Size  Based  on  Value  of  Sales  Per  Farm 


Thousand  Farms 
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Total  Cash  Receipts  From  Farm  Marketings 

by  Size  of  Farm  Based  on  Value  of 
Annual  Sales  Per  Farm 
(Valued  At  1959  Prices  Received  By  Farmers) 


Million  Dollars 


Figure  5 


Figure  6  shows  more  vividly  the  diametric  directions  being  taken 
between  the  expanding  and  contracting  sectors  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Farm  operators  in  the  expanding  sector,  where  sales  exceed 
$10,000  and  who  account  for  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total  farm  out¬ 
put,  rely  on  returns  from  farm  marketings  for  their  income.  Although 
they  receive  more  than  half  of  the  total  Government  payments,  these 
payments  represent  a  small  fraction  of  their  total  income. 
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Cash  Receipts  From  Farm  Marketing 
and  Government  Payments 

By  Size  of  Farm  Based  on  Value  of  Annual  Sales  Per  Farm 


Million  Dollars 


Figure  6 


Figure  7  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  different  sources 
of  farm  income  to  farm  operators  according  to  their  operations.  The 
smaller  the  size  of  farm  operations,  the  greater  is  its  dependence  on 
off-farm  income  for  survival.  The  farms  with  sales  under  $2,500  sell 
very  few  farm  products  and  thus  receive  an  even  smaller  proportion 
of  Government  payments. 
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Figure  7 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  larger  farms  will  continue  to  grow  in 
number.  In  1966.  the  $20,000  and  over  class  accounted  for  68  percent 
of  total  production  expenses,  and  56  percent  of  realized  net  income 
from  farming.  Likewise,  the  contracting  segments  may  eventually  go 
out  of  existence,  except  for  the  part-time  farmers  whose  farm  income 
is  more  of  a  supplement  to  their  off-f  arm  income. 
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FARM  BARGAINING  POWER 


The  never-ending  squeeze  between  prices  paid  and  prices  received 
keep  farm  businessmen  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  adjust  tlieir  opera¬ 
tions  so  as  to  realize  a  profit — a  problem  not  unique  to  the  business  of 
farming  and  ranching.  We  have  already  noted  some  of  the  major  ad¬ 
justments  farmers  are  constantly  making  to  increase  net  returns. 

For  many  years  producers  have  had  authority  from  Congress  and 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  produce  and 
market  their  products  collectively  through  voluntary  cooperative 
marketing  associations.1  Federal  and  State  marketing  orders  have 
provided  additional  authority  for  specified  commodities  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Generally  they  provide  governmentally  enforced  procedures  for 
correlating  the  supply  characteristics  of  the  commodity  with  market 
demand. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman’s  famous  Press  Club  speech  in  May 
1967  triggered  greater  interest  for  new  legislation  to  increase  the  power 
of  producers  to  control  the  terms  of  marketing  their  products.  This 
renewed  interest  reflects  dissatisfaction  with  the  relentless  squeeze  on 
prices  and  the  failure  of  existing  F ederal  programs. 

Answers  to  many  questions  are  needed  before  embarking  on  new 
approaches  to  compulsory  marketing  legislation.  For  example: 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  existing  marketing  order  programs? 
Have  they  increased  prices  to  producers?  To  what  extent  have  higher 
prices  caused  a  shift  in  consumer  spending  away  from  given  products? 

Have  they  increased  supplies  by  stimulating  expanded  production 
and  the  entry  of  new  producers  ? 

Have  marketing  order  programs  affected  incentives  to  improve 
efficiency  of  farm  plant  operations  through  structural  adjustments  and 
improvement  of  product  quality,  and  so  forth  ? 

2.  Do  most  farmers  understand  what  collective  bargaining  really 

means  ?  .  . 

Do  they  understand  that  it  means  contracting  with  associations  for 
a  2-  or  3-year  period  with  penalties  for  violating  their  agreements? 

Do  they  know  it  means  sharing  their  market  opportunities  with 
other  farmers  who  have  different  objectives  (price  vs.  volume,  short 
vs.  long  range),  different  management  abilities,  product  preferences, 
and  per-unit  cost  factors  ? 

Do  farmers  understand  that  collective  bargaining  means  changing 
the  antitrust  laws  to  give  farmers  exemptions  similar  to  those  en¬ 
joyed  by  labor  unions,  developing  some  way  to  control  supply  if 
prices  increase,  increasing  incentives  for  substitute  products  and 
larger  imports? 

3.  What  would  have  happened  if  farmers  had  enjoyed  a  Wagner- 
type  act  for  agriculture  since  the  thirties  ? 

*  Would  they  have  adopted  the  tools  of  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale  ? 


1  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  assures  farmers  the  right  to  join  together  In  cooperative 
associations  to  engage  In  collective  marketing  without  being  in  violation  of  the 
trust  laws  in  their  dealing  with  third  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  other  business 
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Would  the  broiler  industry  have  expanded  sevenfold  since  World 
War  II,  provided  a  new  source  of  income  in  depressed  rural  areas, 
and  contributed  to  agriculture’s  favorable  balance  of  trade,  all  of 
which  has  been  accomplished  without  price  supports  and  Federal 
controls  over  production  ? 

How  many  more  farmers  would  there  be  today — all  trying  to  share 
equally  in  a  relatively  inelastic  market  for  their  products? 

4.  Which  commodities  are  causing  the  most  trouble  to  producers 
in  terms  of  farm  prices  and  income  ?  Are  they  the  commodities  which 
are  relatively  free  of  price  supports  and  Government  intervention, 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock  and  poultry  products,  or  are 
they  so-called  basic  commodities  and  dairy  products  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  supply  management  programs  and  which  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  the  primary  target  for  collective  bargaining  proposals. 

5.  Can  farm  businessmen  gain  more  in  the  long  run  by  establishing 
a  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board?  Such  an  agency  would  have 
centralized  producer-controlled  committees  bargaining  collectively 
with  similar  committees  representing  farm  suppliers  and  customers. 
Or  can  farm  businessmen  gain  more  by  working  cooperatively  with 
their  agribusiness  counterparts  in  developing  a  coordinated  industry¬ 
wide  system  approach  to  production  and  marketing  opportunities  for 
maximum  efficiency,  returns,  and  stability  ? 

Most  proposals  for  strengthening  producer  bargaining  power  have 
as  a  primary  objective  higher  prices  to  producers.  Since  American  agri¬ 
culture  can  produce  far  more  than  can  be  effectively  marketed  at  ac¬ 
ceptable  prices,  achieving  higher  prices  means  a  combination  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  potentially  detrimental  effects: 

Rigid  supply  controls. 

Special  exemptions  from  antitrust  laws  to  permit  monopolistic 
control  over  supply  and  prices. 

Loss  of  individual  producer’s  freedom  to  decide  for  himself 
what  to  produce,  whom  to  deal  with,  and  on  what  terms. 

Loss  of  processor-handler’s  freedom  to  pick  his  suppliers  based 
on  quality  of  product  and  performance. 

Establishment  of  special  governmental  agencies  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  authorized  production  and  marketing  practices. 

Deterioration  of  our  most  efficient  competitive  marketing 
system. 

There  are  opportunities  for  more  acceptable  approaches  to  collective 
bargaining — where  producer  associations  and  their  customer-handlers 
benefit  mutually.  Some  producer  associations  are  moving  more  in  this 
direction.  Bargaining  terms  which  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  trading 
and  lower  costs  of  production,  processing,  and  handling  could  result  in 
savings  to  both  sides.  The  free  exchange  of  information  on  consumer 
demand,  market  supplies,  and  production  capabilities  can  contribute 
to  greater  stability  in  markets,  prices,  and  production. 

Mutual  interest  should  be  the  underlying  objective  of  any  actions 
considered  for  collective  bargaining.  Whenever  the  bargaining  process 
can  provide  additional  services  which  are  beneficial  to  both  sides,  then 
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these  additional  services  or  product  specifications  could  be  included 
in  the  terms  for  agreement. 

The  National  Chamber  believes  that  the  freedom  to  organize  and 
seek  sound  solutions  to  the  problems  of  production  and  marketing 
through  democratic  processes  is  the  right  of  all  American  farmers.  By 
the  same  token,  it  is  the  right  of  every  other  segment  of  American 
industry.  The  freedom  to  compete  is  basic  in  our  economy  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  continuing  improvement  of  living  standards  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Food  Marketing  for  legislation  authorizing  an  Agriculture 
Marketing  Board  with  power  to  administer  group  marketing  activi¬ 
ties,  including  the  regulation  of  production  or  marketing,  and  the 
negotiation  of  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade.  We  recognize  the  right 
of  producers  to  join  together  voluntarily  in  associations  to  market 
their  products  under  existing  statutory  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  are  opposed  to  any  further  exemptions  under  these  laws. 
Legislative  or  administrative  authority  should  not  be  provided  which 
would  prohibit  producers  and  their  customers  from  dealing  with  one 
another  individually  or  on  a  direct  basis,  or  require  the  processor  or 
handler  to  negotiate  with  a  producer  bargaining  group. 

We  support  voluntary,  free,  and  open  negotiations  involving  terms 
of  trade  between  producers  and  their  customers,  but  the  prices  result¬ 
ing  through  such  negotiations  must  reflect  free  and  competitive  market 
incentives  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  in  production  and  marketing 
activities,  as  well  as  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  recent  enactment  of  S.  109  (the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act 
of  1967)  should  contribute  much  toward  insuring  the  freedom  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  join  bargaining  associations  without  fear  of  illegal  pressure 
from  handlers  and  other  persons.  It  also  insures  the  freedom  of  han¬ 
dlers,  as  well  as  individual  producers,  to  deal  with  whom  they  please. 

There  is  room  for  collective  bargaining  by  and  for  farmers  provided 
it  is  within  the  framework  of  economic  consequences  which  farmers 
and  the  whole  society  are  willing  to  tolerate.  Bargaining  techniques 
by  which  some  advocates  would  hope  to  bludgeon  their  wTay  into  new 
realms  of  prosperity  by  copying  the  pattern  of  organized  labor  are  not 
likely  to  draw  much  farmer  support.  The  modern-day  producer  is 
essentially  and  increasingly  a  business  manager  and  capitalist,  not  a 
laborer  who  signs  over  the  management  of  his  services  and  income  to 
some  central  bargaining  agency. 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  LEARNED  FROM  PAST  SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS? 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  to  discourage  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  raise  farm  prices ;  yet  production  continues  to  increase 
and  prices  settle  accordingly.  We  have  spent  more  billions  of  dollars 
to  store  the  surpluses  and  later  to  dispose  of  them  at  tremendous  losses. 
Now,  despite  what  we  should  have  learned,  Congress  is  considering 
legislation  to  rebuild  Government  stocks  of  certain  commodities  under 
the  banner  of  “strategic  reserves”  or  “food  bank” — to  shore  up  farm 
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prices  and  to  assure  consumers  that  they  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
wear.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  legislation  cannot  accomplish  the  first- 
objective  and  is  not  needed  for  the  second  objective. 

If  anything  is  to  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  our  present  and 
past  farm  programs,  it  is  that  we  should  know  by  now  : 

That  price  supports  cannot  be  maintained  above  market  levels 
without  encouraging  excess  production ; 

That  it  is  unnecessary  and  costly  to  maintain  Government  stocks 
for  purposes  of  price  stabilization  and  assistance  programs ; 

That  disposing  of  these  accumulated  stocks  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  infringing  on  the  future  market  opportunities  of  the 
producers ; 

That  stocks  acquired  by  the  Government  to  support  farm  prices 
produce  the  opposites  effect  on  prices  when  they  are  sold  back 
into  the  market ; 

That  to  the  extent  farmers  can  anticipate  the  current  income 
benefits  of  any  program,  such  benefits — whether  they  are  price 
supports,  supplemental  payments,  or  acreage  allotments — tend 
very  strongly  to  become  capitalized  into  the  price  of  land  and 
even  the  right  to  share  in  a  quota  of  production ; 

That  a  large  share  of  the  income  benefits  from  Government 
payments  goes  to  the  larger,  more  efficient  farmers  who  need  the 
least  assistance ; 

That  programs  which  attempt  to  ignore  or  circumvent  the  inter¬ 
play  of  economic  forces  of  supply,  demand  and  technology  tend 
to  (1)  postpone  the  full  impact  of  adjustment,  (2)  increase  its 
severity,  or  (3)  create  basic  shifts  in  the  demand  structure  that 
further  compound  the  supply  adjustment  problem.  The  growth  in 
the  use  of  butter  substitutes,  synthetic  textile  fibers,  and  now  the 
rapid  development  of  filled  milk  and  nondairy  beverages  are 
good  examples. 

A  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  entire  supply  adjustment  program 
for  agriculture  is  appropriate,  while  our  carryover  stocks  are  at  or 
near  the  minimum,  before  extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  Public  policy  decisions  in  the  near  future  will  determine  the 
ability  of,  and  our  confidence  in,  the  American  competitive  enterprise 
marketing  system  to  meet  the  adjustments  in  production  and  shifts  in 
demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  to  be  commended  for  conducting 
this  indepth  review  of  past  programs  before  attempting  to  chart  a 
legislative  course  for  the  future. 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  have  not  yet  developed  under  our  democratic  system  a  cen¬ 
tralized,  programed  approach  for  adjusting  the  output  of  agricultural 
products  to  changing  supply-demand  conditions  that  is  more  effective, 
beneficial,  and  acceptable  to  the  commercial  producers,  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  national  economy  than  can  be  achieved  through  primary  re¬ 
liance  on  competitive  markets.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  agricul¬ 
tural  production  levels  should  be  determined  by  the  operation  of  mar- 
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ket  forces  working  through  the  price  system  of  a  competitive  economic 
society.  The  choice  in  the  use  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  should  be  left 
to  the  farmers  themselves. 

For  some  time  the  National  Chamber  has  advocated  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  agricultural  adjustment.  More  specifically,  we  have  proposed 
the  gradual,  scheduled,  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  direct  Government 
intervention  in  the  production,  marketing,  and  pricing  of  agricultural 
products.  This  applies  to  price  support  loans  and  payments,  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and  land  and  other  resources  diversion 
programs.  These  are  tools  which,  if  properly  used  along  with  transi¬ 
tional  adjustment  payments,  could  implement  a  gradual  transition 
to  free-market  conditions. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  support  a  national  program  to  aid  in 
protecting  farmers  against  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  temporary 
and  severe  price  declines.  However,  Government  programs  to  cushion 
farm  income  against  the  effect  of  severe  price  declines  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  come  into  play  only  during  emergency  conditions  without 
having  the  effect  of  stimulating  excess  production  and  further  depres¬ 
sion  of  market  prices. 

The  National  Chamber  therefore  agrees  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  that  “the 
United  States  adapt  its  policies  to  accomplish  a  market-oriented  agri¬ 
culture”  ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
imposing  undue  hardship  on  the  agricultural  sector.  More  specifically, 
we  would  support  the  minority  members’  recommendation  that  “the 
current  types  of  programs  interfere  too  greatly  with  efficient  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources”  and  that  “the  present  commodity  programs  should 
be  modified  to  encourage  the  major  adjustments  needed  for  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture,  and  then  be  gradually  phased  out. 

Although  there  is  need  for  “gradual  transition”  from  the  present 
supply-management  programs  to  market-oriented  programs  so  as  to 
allow  producers  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  commodity  and  man¬ 
agement  operations  to  primary  reliance  on  markets,  there  is  equal 
danger  that  the  transitional  programs  become  ends  in  themselves.  The 
transition  periods,  as  well  as  the  type  of  adjustment  program,  should 
be  scheduled  according  to  the  predetermined  needs  of  each  commodity 
to  prevent  further  misallocation  of  resources  and  market  distortions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  a  transitional  program  would 
require  termination  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  such 
other  laws  relative  to  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  price  sup¬ 
ports  and  CCC  operations  that  would  impede  a  positive  transitional 
approach  to  agricultural  adjustment. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  during  the  90th  Congress 
which  would  terminate  the  Government’s  supply-management  control 
over  wheat  and  feed  grains.  A  similar  bill  was  recently  introduced  by 
Senator  Ribicoff — S.  3158.  It  would : 

Repeal  feed  grain  bases  and  acreage  diversion  and  price  sup¬ 
port  payments ; 

Repeal  the  authority  for  wheat  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
certificates,  acreage  diversion,  and  price  support  payments ; 

Terminate  price  supports  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans ; 
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Authorize  CCC  to  insure  recourse  loans  up  to  18  months  by 
commercial  lending  institutions  on  wheat  and  feed  grains ; 

Limit  the  insurance  rate  to  90  percent  of  the  seasonal  average 
price ; 

Limit  the  insurance  coverage  to  75  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  loan ; 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  below 
125  percent  of  the  1967  loan  rate,  85  percent  of  parity,  or  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  price,  whichever  is  higher. 

Such  a  program  would  end  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  these 
commodities  by  the  Federal  Government,  would  leave  the  money- 
lending  to  private  institutions,  and  would  make  producers  responsible 
for  selling  their  own  products.  If  Congress  gives  serious  consideration 
to  this  type  of  legislation,  it  might  also  consider  financing  the  insur¬ 
ance  fund  through  the  annual  appropriation  process  rather  than  out 
of  CCC  funds.  This  would  enable  Congress  to  maintain  control  over 
the  program  and  could  perhaps  terminate  the  authority  for  CCC 
operations  after  existing  stocks  of  the  Corporation  are  exhausted. 

In  a  special  report  last  year  on  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion — Its  Costs,  Confusion,  and  Cures,"  the  National  Chamber  recom¬ 
mended  improvements  in  the  funding  procedure  for  CCC  and  urged 
consideration  of  repealing  the  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

The  National  Chamber  has  transmitted  to  congressional  committees 
in  recent  weeks  recommendations  on  several  legislative  issue  in  agri¬ 
culture  which  would  contribute  to  the  deescalation  of  the  Federal  in¬ 
tervention  in  agriculture.  We  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  so-called 
“strategic  reserve"  legislation  and  support  for  extension  of  the  Public 
Law  480  food  for  peace  program,  with  modification.  Our  views  on 
these  programs  are  consistent  with  the  belief  that  private  industry  is 
fully  capable  of  maintaining  adequate  supplies  of  storable  farm  com¬ 
modities  without  the  Government  storage  program.  We  recognize  that 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  of  these  commodities  would  re¬ 
quire  at  least  annual  estimates  by  both  industry  and  Government  of 
all  potential  outlets. 

The  National  Chamber  has  also  testified  in  opposition  to  Senate 
ratification  of  the  international  grains  arrangement.  We  think  this 
treaty  would  limit  export  opportunities  and  work  against  the  interest 
of  the  producers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  business  community  has  a  vital  concern  for  programs  which 
affect  the  economic  growth,  stability,  and  security  of  our  American 
free  enterprise  systems.  The  business  of  farming,  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
Nation’s  largest  industry — agriculture — must  have  an  opportunity  to 
prosper  in  proportion  to  the  general  economy.  We  consider  it  an  obli¬ 
gation,  therefore,  to  reflect  the  views  of  businessmen,  including  farm¬ 
ers,  in  developing  basic  guidelines  for  a  sound  approach  to  the  problems 
of  agriculture. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  National  Chamber’s  policy  statement  on 
agriculture..  If  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  carrying  out  its  colossal  task,  please  let  us  know. 
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TABLE  1. — FEED  GRAINS:  COST  OF  PROGRAMS,  1960-67 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Payments  Losses  on  Public  Law 

Program  year - inventory  Export  480,  titles  I,  Grand  total 

Price  Acreage  operations  subsidy  II,  and  IV 

support  diversion 


1960  . 

1961  . 

1962  . 

1963. . 

1964 . 

1965.... . 

1966  . 

1967  » . 

1961-67 


1 360  •  20 


782 

730 

843 

384  . 

382 

462 

271  . 

282 

886 

271  . 

431 

946 

256  . 

584 

708 

101  . 

536 

326 

80  . 

2,215  4,953  2,093  7 


'  146  526 


158  1,677 

89  1,316 

96  1,211 

81  1, 520 

126  1,759 

335  1,728 

140  1,082 


1, 025  10, 293 


>  Fiscal  years — beginning  year  shown. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  June  30  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


TABLE  2.— FEED  GRAINS:'  ACREAGE  HARVESTED,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  UTILIZA¬ 
TION— 1956-60  AVERAGE,  ANNUALLY  1960  AND  1961-67 


Crop  years 

Acreage 
harvested 
For  grain 
(million 
acres) 

Yield 
per  acre 
(tons) 

Production 
(million 
tons)  - 

Beginning  stocks 
(million  tons) 

Utilization  (million  tons) 

Government  Other 

Domestic 

Exports 

Total 

1956-60  average  _ 

127.1 

1. 10 

140.2 

49.8 

8.8 

121.0 

10.8 

131.8 

I960. . . . 

127.5 

1.22 

155.5 

65.7 

8.9 

132.4 

12.7 

145.1 

1961 _ _ _ 

105.3 

1.33 

139.8 

74.7 

10.3 

136.4 

16.2 

152.6 

1962 . . . 

101.2 

1.39 

141.7 

62.5 

9.7 

132.6 

16.9 

149.5 

1963 _ 

105.1 

1.46 

153.8 

55.8 

8.6 

131. 1 

17.8 

148.9 

1964 _ _ 

97.1 

1.38 

134.2 

56.6 

12.7 

128.7 

20.0 

148.7 

1965 _ _ 

96.0 

1.64 

157.4 

43.7 

11.1 

141.5 

28.6 

170. 1 

1966 _ 

97.8 

1.61 

157.6 

24.4 

17.7 

139.0 

23.6 

162.6 

1967  2 _ _ 

100.7 

1.74 

175.1 

18.3 

18.8 

146.0 

24.2 

170.2 

1961-67  average.  — 

100.5 

1.51 

151.4 

48.0 

12.7 

136.5 

21.0 

157.5 

1968  2. . . . 

22.0 

20.0 

'  Includes  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats  and  barley— relatively  small  imports  are  excluded  from  all  data. 
2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Feed  Grain  Situation— USDA. 


TABLE  3.— STATISTICS  ON  THE  1964  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 


Size  of  farm  base 
(acres  per  farm) 


Participating  farms 

All  farms - 

with  feed  Percent  of — 

grain  base  - 

(thousand  Number  Class  All  farms  Total 

farms)  (thousand  total  partici- 

farms)  pating 


Payments 


Total  Percent 
(million)  of  total 


Average 
per  farm 


1  to  25  1,794  520  29.0  16.3  41.8  $161.0  13.7  $310 

26  to  100.... .  1,088  519  47.6  16.3  41.7  473.2  40.4  912 

101  and  over _  307  204  66.5  6.4  16.5  537.1  45.9  2,630 


Total .  3,189  1,243  39.0  39.0  100.0  1,171.3  100.0  942 


Source:  Special  report  issued  July  1965  by  USDA— “1964  Feed  Grain  Program— Frequency  Distribution." 
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TABLE  4— THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM:  COST  OF  PROGRAMS,  1960-67 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Program  year 

Payments 

Loss  on 

Export 
subsidy 1 

Public  Law  480, 
titles  1,  II, 
and  IV  i 

Grand  total 

Price 

supports 

Acreage 

diversion 

operations 1 

1960  . . . 

177 

149 

1,083 

1,409 

1961  . . . 

138 

147 

1,219 

1.504 

1962  . 

285 

91 

100 

1,372 

1,848 

1963 . 

79 

163 

143 

222 

1,276 

1,883 

1964 _ _ 

410 

32 

277 

45 

1,258 

2,022 

1965 . . 

471 

38 

172 

172 

1,306 

2,157 

1966 _ _ 

652 

27 

136 

107 

724 

1,646 

1967  2 . 

725 

60 

35 

600 

1,420 

1962-67,  total.... 

.  2,337 

545 

879 

679 

6,536 

10,976 

1  Fiscal  years  beginning  year  shown. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  June  30  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


TABLE  5.— WHEAT:  i  ACREAGE  HARVESTED,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  UTILIZATION— 1957-61 

AVERAGES;  ANNUALLY,  1961-67 


Crop  years 


Acreage 

harvested 

(million 

acres) 


Stocks  Utilization  (million  bushels) 

Yield  Production  (million  bushels) - 

per  acre  (million  -  Exports 

(bushels)  bushels)  Government  Other  Domestic  — - - Total 

Government  Other 


1957-61  average _ 

1961 . . . 

50.4 

51.6 

24.2 

23.9 

1,224 

1,232 

1,118 

1,368 

44 

43 

593 

602 

375 

491 

172 

228 

1,141 

1,321 

1962 _ _ 

43.7 

25.0 

1,092 

1,192 

130 

575 

486 

158 

1,219 

1963 _ _ _ 

45.5 

25.2 

1,147 

1,189 

6 

584 

503 

353 

1,440 

1964 _ _ 

49.8 

25.8 

1,283 

882 

20 

643 

567 

158 

1,368 

1965  ..  . . 

49.6 

26.5 

1,316 

682 

135 

731 

569 

298 

1,598 

1966 . . 

49.9 

26.3 

1,312 

340 

195 

680 

371 

371 

1,422 

1967!... . . 

59.0 

25.8 

1,524 

204 

221 

654 

470 

280 

1,404 

1968! . . . 

345 

220  . 

1962-67 

average - 

49.6 

25.8 

1,279 

748 

117 

644 

494 

270 

1,408 

1  Relatively  small  imports  are  excluded  from  all  data. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Wheat  Situation,  USDA. 


TABLE  6.— COTTON:  HARVESTED  ACREAGE,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  UTILIZATION  ANNU¬ 
ALLY  1966-67 


Stocks  Utilization 1 

Harvested  Yield  per  Production - - 

Year  acreage  acre  (thousand  Govern-  Other  Domestic  Exports  Total 

(thousand  (pounds)  bales)  ment  (thousand  (thousand  (thousand  (thousand 
acres)  (thousand  bales)  bales)  bales)  bales) 

bales) 


1960  .  15,309  446  14,272  5,041  2,518  8,279  6,632  14,911 

1961  . 15,634  438  14,318  1,519  5,709  8,954  4,913  13,867 

1962... .  15,569  457  14,867  4,726  3,105  8,419  3,351  11,770 

1963  .  14,212  517  15,334  8,155  3,061  8,609  5,662  14,271 

1964  . 14,055  517  15,182  10,393  1,985  9,171  4,060  13,231 

1965  . 13,615  527  14,973  11,616  2,675  9,497  2,942  12,439 

1966  . 9,554  480  9,575  12,304  4,558  9,485  4,669  14,154 

1967  2 . 8,090  452  7,618  5,950  6,483  9,100  4,250  13,350 

1968  . . .  1,750  5,000  . 


1  Production,  stocks  and  utilization  do  not  balance  largely  because  of  differences  in  size  of  bale,  exactness  of  crop  season 
and  the  inclusion  of  relatively  small  imports  in  utilization. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Cotton  Situation,  USDA. 
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TABLE  7— COTTON :  COST  OF  PROGRAMS,  1960-67 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program  year 

Type  of  payment 

Loss  on  in¬ 
ventory 
operations 

Export 

subsidy 

Public  law  480 
Titles  1,  II, 
and  IV 

Grand 

total 

Price  supports 

Acreage 

diversion 

Cotton  tex¬ 
tile  mills 

I960...- . . 

147 

192 

225 

564 

1961 _ _ 

12 

174 

205 

391 

1962 

51 

121 

216 

388 

1963 _ 

88 

212 

44 

172 

516 

1964  . 

425 

112 

157 

694 

1965... . . 

_ 69. 

369 

98  . 

103 

639 

1960-65.... 

69 

882 

632 

531 

1,078 

3,192 

1966 . . 

489 

285  . 

429 

147 

1,350 

1967  > . 

608 

322  . 

370 

58 

1,358 

1966-67.... 

1,097 

607 

799 

205 

2, 708 

•  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  June  30  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


TABLE  8.— CROPLAND  DIVERSION:  ACREAGE  DIVERTED  UNDER  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS  ANNUALLY,  1956-67 

|ln  millions  of  acres] 


Soil  bank  Feed 

-  Cropland  Cropland  grain  Wheat  Cotton  Grand 

Acreage  Conservation  conversion  adjustment  program  program  program  total 

reserve  reserve 


1956. 

1957. 

1958. 
1959 

1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 

1969. 

1970. 


12.2 

21.4 

17.2 


1.4 

6.4 
9.9 


1  ... 
28.5  .. 

25.2  . 

25.8  ... 

28.5 

10.7  . 

24.3 

0.1  .. 

24.5 

7.2  . 

17.4 

.1  .. 

32.4 

5.1 

0.5 

14.0 

.4  ... 

34.8 

7.2 

1.0 

13.3 

.4 

2.0 

34.7 

8.3 

4.6 

11.0 

.6 

4. 1 

20.2  _ 

4.9 

9.4 

(') 

(') 

0) 

(>) 

(>) 

3.5 

(') 

(') 

O) 

(') 

(>) 

.1 

(') 

(>) 

(■) 

O) 

O) 

13.6 
27.8 

27.1 

22.5 

28.7 

53.7 
65.0 

56.1 

55.5 
57.4 
63.3 

40.8 


i  Not  available. 

Source:  Agricultural  statistics,  1967,  USDA. 


TABLE  9— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM— SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENTS,  AND  ACREAGES  INCLUDED— 1966 

AND  1967  COMBINED 


Agreements . . . 

Farmland  (1,000  acres) . 

Cropland  (1,000  acres) . .. 

Designated  crops  (1,000  acres) 
Payments  obligated  (51 ,000) : 

1966  . . . 

1967  . — 


Regular  Public  access  Greenspan  Total 


66,832  10,877  139.0  77,848 

17,943  .  16.7  17,960 

8,338  . .  9.4  8,347 

4, 032  950  7. 7  4, 990 

47,422  930  44.0  48,396 

80,  118  2,051  772.0  82,941 


Source:  1966  and  1967  cropland  adjustment  program— Statistical  summary— USDA,  issued  January  1968. 
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TABLE  10.— APPAREL  WOOL:"  NUMBER  OF  STOCK  SHEEP,  WOOL  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND  WOOL 
CONTENT  OF  IMPORTED  PRODUCTS,  UTILIZATION  AND  PAYMENTS  ANNUALLY,  1954-67 


Stock  sheep 
on  hand  Jan.  1 
(million  heads) 

Shorn  and 
pulled  wool 
production 
(million 
pounds) 

Net  Imports  (million  pounds) 

Utilization 

(million 

pounds) 

Payments  to 
producers 
(million  dollars) 

Raw  wool 

Wool  content 
of  imported 
Products 

Total 

1954.... 

27.1 

136.4 

102.9 

46.8 

149.7 

286. 1 

1955.... 

27.1 

137.4 

112.7 

64.0 

176.7 

314.1 

57.6 

1956.... 

26.9 

136.9 

103.6 

72.0 

175.6 

312.5 

51.9 

1957.... 

26.3 

130.4 

76.0 

67.0 

143.0 

273.4 

16.1 

1958.... 

27.2 

130.0 

62.0 

70.5 

132.5 

262.5 

85.1 

1959.... 

28.1 

140.2 

100.5 

96.9 

197.4 

337.6 

53.9 

I960.... 

28.8 

144.6 

74.2 

98.9 

173.1 

317.7 

59.5 

1961.... 

28.3 

142.5 

90.0 

95.2 

185.2 

327.7 

56.9 

1962.... 

26.7 

133.4 

125.7 

112.3 

238.0 

371.4 

39.2 

1963.... 

25.1 

126.2 

109.0 

125.4 

234.4 

360.6 

27.2 

1964.... 

23.4 

119.6 

98.3 

107.1 

205.4 

325.0 

20.3 

1965.... 

21.8 

113.1 

162.0 

119.6 

281.6 

394.7 

34.2 

1966.... 

21.5 

110.2 

162.5 

115.4 

277.9 

388.1 

26.0 

1967  2  .. 

20.7 

107.0 

109.1 

103.4 

212.5 

319.5 

(>) 

1968  *.. 

19.2  _ 

1  All  wool  figures  are  on  a  clean  wool  basis. 
*  Preliminary, 
s  Not  available. 


Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Wool  Situation,  USDA. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  WASHINGTON - POLICY 

STATEMENT  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Farming  is  a  business.  Agriculture  is  an  industry.  The  business  of  farming, 
coupled  with  all  the  farm  supply  services  and  all  the  processing  and  marketing 
services,  comprise  the  industry  known  as  agriculture. 

A  prosperous  agriculture  in  a  prosperous  economy  must  be  a  national  objective. 

The  Federal  Government  has  attempted  to  reach  this  objective  by  means  of 
a  series  of  programs — price  support,  acreage  allotment,  marketing  quota,  soil 
bank,  acreage  diversion,  surplus  disposal,  processing  certificate,  supply  manage¬ 
ment  and  many  others. 

Yet  parts  of  agriculture  have  not  prospered  in  proportion  to  the  general 
economy.  Agricultural  production,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  progres¬ 
sively  distorted  and  disrupted  for  a  considerable  number  of  commodities.  The 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  highly  develped  marketing  systems  has  been 
progressively  impaired.  There  has  been  discriminatory  treatment  as  between 
farmers,  as  between  commodities,  as  between  geographical  areas,  and  as  be¬ 
tween  agricultural  service  industry  groups. 

It  is  paradox  that  a  nation  so  favored  by  soil  and  climate  and  so  alert  to 
develop  and  take  advantage  of  improved  agricultural  techniques  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  make  agriculture  a  more  attractive  and  rewarding  occupation  and  a 
stronger  bulwark  to  a  dynamic  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  governmental  programs  are  not  the  answer ;  and  that  the 
time  has  come  to  drastically  reduce  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
agriculture ;  and  for  the  whole  agricultural  economy— farmers,  marketing  agen¬ 
cies,  processors  and  consumers — to  demand  a  more  positive  and  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  agricultural  problems. 

We  believe  that  national  farm  policy  should  embrace,  as  fundamental,  the 
following  concepts : 

(1)  That  the  interplay  of  the  economic  forces  of  supply,  demand  and  tech¬ 
nology  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  circumvented. 

(2)  That  the  operation  of  economic  forces,  working  through  the  marketing 
systems  of  a  free  economic  society,  should  determine  levels  of  production 
for  agriculture  just  as  they  do  for  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

(3)  That  choice  in  the  use  of  land,  labor  and  capital  should  be  left  to 
farmers,  themselves,  just  as  other  businessmen  are  free  to  choose  how  they 
will  utilize  their  resources. 

(4)  That  agricultural  service  industries  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  agricultural  complex.  These  industries  provide  credit,  transportation, 
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storage,  handling,  processing  and  distribution  facilities,  markets,  market 
information,  facilities  for  protection  against  market  risks  and  many  other 
services  vital  to  farmers,  processors  and  the  consuming  public. 

(5)  That  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  competition  on  equal  terms  is  a 
most  important  cornerstone  of  a  free  economy. 

(6)  That  adequate  supplies  of  farm  commodities  is  in  the  national  interest. 
These  supplies  can  be  maintained  within  the  framework  of  a  completely 
free  American  agriculture  which  allows  the  farmer  to  produce  for  a  market 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand.  The  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  will 
require  annual  estimates  by  both  industry  and  government,  of  all  needs — 
domestic  and  export ;  commercial,  concessional  and  donated— well  in  advance 
of  the  planting  season. 

(7)  That  research  is  essential  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  strong, 
progressive  agricultural  economy ;  that  basic  research  is  as  important  as 
applied  research ;  and  that  governmental  and  private  agencies  should  work 
together ;  coordinating  their  respective  research  activities  insofar  as  possible. 

(8)  That  intelligent  augmentation  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
resources  are  basic  to  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  nation’s  agricultural 
economy  and  should  be  vigorously  promoted  as  a  national  policy. 

(9)  That  no  agency  or  organization  of  the  government  or  private  industry 
be  given  administrative  or  legislative  power  to  regulate  production  or  market¬ 
ing  activities,  or  negotiate  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade  through  group 
marketing  activities. 

(10)  That  government  programs  to  augment  producer  incomes  should 
be  limited  to  a  system  of  standby  assistance  for  emergency  conditions  with¬ 
out  affecting  uneconomic  production. 

Federal  programs  which  are  contrary  to  these  concepts  should  be  terminated. 
However,  there  should  be  established  for  each  program  predetermined  periods 
of  transition  with  assistance  to  producers  which  would  enable  them  to  make 
orderly  and  gradual  adjustments.  ,  _ 

(Approved  at  the  55th  Annual  Meeting,  May  3,  1967  and  revised  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  February  22, 1968) 

Mr.  Waters.  That  concludes  the  formal  statement.  I  just  want  to 
make  one  other  ad  lib  statement  here,  gentlemen.  I  think  how  we  ap¬ 
proach  this  depends  entirely  upon  what  are  our  objectives.  Are  we 
wanting  to  help  agriculture  or  are  we  attempting  to  keep  a  low  price, 
high  quality  of  food  diet  for  the  American  consumer?  And  I  think 
what  our  objective  is  makes  all  the  difference  in  how  we  approach  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Waters. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  apologize  for  taking  so  long  a  time.  We  thought  it 
was  important  to  do  it. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Waters,  or  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ming,  or  Mr.  Stokes  ? 

Does  Mr.  Flemming  have  a  short  statement  that  he  wants  to  make? 
Or  Mr.  Stokes?  Or  do  you  depend  upon  the  statement  submitted  by 
Mr.  Waters? 

Mr.  Flemming.  We  just  say  “Amen.” 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Teague  ? 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Waters 
for  what  I  think  is  an  excellent  statement.  I  think  that,  basically,  what 
you  have  said  is  very  good.  I  probably  am  a  minority  on  the  committee 
m  support  of  your  views,  but  I  think  you  have  presented  your  case 
extremely  well. 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Are  there  any  questions,  Mr.  J ones  ? 


93-873 — 68- 
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Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  My  main  comment  would  be  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  not  changed  its  posture  over  the  years.  I 
have  been  on  this  committee  18  years.  You  are  recommending  all  of 
these  programs  that  would  contribute  to  the  demise  of  all  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  helpful  to  the  farmer,  and  I  think  that  you  are  perhaps  contin¬ 
uing  that  today.  And  I  think  that  if  we  had  followed  the  U.S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce’s  recommendations,  as  I  have  tried  to  follow  you 
in  the  reading  of  your  statement  here  this  morning,  I  think  that  we 
would  have  gone  through  this  bankruptcy  and  another  depression  much 
earlier.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  big  business  community  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  problems  of  these  small  farmers. 

In  your  own  statement  here,  you  tell  about  the  decreasing  number 
of  farmers.  It  seems  that  you  would  like  to  get  them  all  out  of  the  way 
quickly  and  let  business  take  over,  and  they  would  begin  developing 
some  of  the  substitutes  that  you  agree  to,  that  we  could  live  on— in¬ 
stead  of  the  farming  community. 

I  was  just  thinking,  as  I  read  in  the  paper  this  week  about  the  price 
of  milk  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  it  was  going  to  be  in¬ 
creased  3  cents  a  quart  to  the  consumer,  and  that  was  based  upon  a 
28  cent-per-hundredweight  increase  to  the  producers.  In  other  words, 
when  the  producer  was  getting  a  little  more— I  think  it  was  63  cents 
per  quart,  then  that  was  going  to  be  translated  to  the  consumer  as  a 
3-cent  increase  per  quart,  which  means  that  the  processor,  transporta¬ 
tion,  retailer,  and  all  of  your  business  people,  people  who  are  interested 
m  belonging  to  your  organization,  are  the  ones  that  will  profit  by  this. 

I  said  the  other  day  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  here 
that  I  thought  that  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  done  a  very  fine 
job  in  trying  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  producers  are  getting 
these  prices  and  that  the  consumer  is  getting  the  best  value  in  food 
products  and  fiber  they  have  ever  had,  but  if  we  listen  to  people  like 
you  and  others  I  know  of — well,  the  opposition  of  big  business — I  do 
not  want  them  to  get  big  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers,  chocking  off  the 
people  who  are  actually  doing  the  producing.  It  is  easy  to  sit  here  and 
say  that,  but  these  people  who  have  made  the  most  money  out  of  the 
producer  are  the  people  in  Wall  Street  and  Chicago  and  in  these  other 
markets,  playing  the  commodity  markets,  and  they  were  making  more 
money  out  of  playing  on  the  market  and  had  more  influence  in  putting 
those  prices  up  and  down  at  the  various  times. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Government  coming  along  many  years  a^o 
and  establishing  a  system  whereby  the  farmer  could  put  his  product 
into  a  loan,  it  would  have  been  disastrous.  When  I  was  just  a  youim 
person  down  home,  the  farmer  had  to  sell  at  whatever  price  they  paid! 

e  had  three  or  four  cotton  buyers  on  the  square  in  our  community, 
they  haying  gotten  together  earlier  in  the  day  had  decided  how  they 
were  gomg  to  buy  and  how  much  they  were  going  to  pay  for  the  cotton, 
and  this  was  going  to  be  around  2.5  or  3  cents  a  pound  for  the  seed 
cotton.  And  that  was  the  way  that  it  was  going. 

Then,  when  it  got  out  of  the  farmers’  hands,  it  was  a  different  pro¬ 
position  When  it  was  harvested  in  September  or  October  or  November, 
along  m  there,  the  price  was  always  low,  because  the  farmer  could  not 
Hold  it.  -But  come  February,  the  price  went  up.  I  have  seen  it  go  up  $1  a 
bushel  on  soybeans  and  the  farmer  probably  got  30  cents  for  making 
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that  soybean  crop,  and  then  he  saw  the  speculators  and  people  like  you 
from  big  business,  and  the  big  business  complex,  get  the  profit  from 
that  product  of  the  farm. 

I  think  that  this  organization  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion, 
is  such.  I  have  watched  them  over  18  years  that  I  have  been  on  this 
committee.  I  have  never  seen  them  come  before  us  here  with  anything 
that  would  benefit  the  farmer,  and  that  is  just  about  the  consideration 
that  I  am  going  to  give  to  this  statement  this  morning,  because,  to  me, 
you  are  not  going  to  try  to  improve  the  agricultural  situation  at  all. 
Certainly,  you  are  not  doing  anything  to  benefit  the  American  farmer 
by  the  recommendations  you  have  made  here. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  Belcher.  I  was  wondering  if  you,  like  Rockefeller,  were  going 
to  change  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  going  to  run  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Belcher.  Why  are  you  making  a  campaign  speech? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  making  any  speech.  I  feel  a  lot 
freer  to  speak  here  this  morning,  knowing  that  I  did  not  have  anything 
to  gain  by  it.  I  am  not  running  anymore,  and  the  only  reason  that  I 
am  not  running  is  because  I  am  becoming  a  little  exercised  by  such 
statements  as  these. 

The  Chairman  (presiding).  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Kleppe  ? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Mr.  Waters,  having  previously  been  in  a  business  that 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  haying 
served  on  one  of  their  national  committees,  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  organization;  however,  I  represent  probably  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  districts  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  1  can  only 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  views  expressed  in  your  statement  are  not 
shared  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  my  district.  I  made  many 
notes  as  I  went  through  here,  but  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  I  may,  one 
specific  question  regarding  your  statement  made  by  you  on  page  26 
where  you  talk  about  the  strategic  reserve  program.  You  mention 
that  the  program  is  to  shore  up  the  farm  prices  and  to  assure  the 
consumers  that  they  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  wear.  And  then  you 
go  on  to  say  ‘‘Yet,  we  know  that  the  legislation  cannot  accomplish  the 
first  objective,”  which  is  to  shore  up  prices. 

Is  that  to  say  you  believe  if  we  were  to  pass  a  strategic  reserve  pro- 
pram  of  some  sort  that  it  would  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  farm 

o 

prices  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  think  it  would  have  a  lot  of  effect  on  farm  prices. 
I  am  speaking  as  a  farmer.  I  have  lived  with  this.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  have  been  a  farmer  for  32 
years.  I  have  lived  under  these  things.  I  find  it  most  difficult  to  live 
under  them,  because  I  cannot  compete  with  the  Federal  Government. 
I  can  compete  with  my  neighbors ;  I  can  compete  with  people  in  other 
lands.  I  can  compete  with  about  every  other  segment  of  industry,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  the  Government.  You  want  to  chastise 
me  for  this.  And  I  say  further - 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  want  to  get  around  to  this  point. 
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Mr.  Kleppe.  I  am  just  asking  for  your  viewpoint,  insofar  as  this 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  think  it  all  depends  upon  what  we  want  to  do.  I 
understand  that  the  strategic  reserve  bill — if  I  understand  it  cor¬ 
rectly — provides  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  move  in  and  buy 
agricultural  commodities  when  they  are  in  a  depressant  condition. 

Am  I  correct  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Not  necessarily;  that  is  just  partially  correct,  on  the 
basis  of  the  bills  submitted. 

Mr.  Waters.  This  was  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  A  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Waters.  In  effect,  this  would  seem  to  bolster  farm  prices. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Did  you  agree  that  it  would  bolster  farm  prices  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  At  that  particular  time.  But  I  also  live  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  have  made  this  statement  before — and  I  will  make  it  again — 
that  I  can  count  from  an  upstairs  window  in  the  house  where  I  live 
185  government  ally  owned  steel  bins  that  will  house  more  than  3,000 
bushels  of  grain  each,  and  normally  these  are  filled  with  Government 
grain. 

I  have  also  observed  over  the  years  that  whenever  prices  show  much 
of  an  increase,  somehow  this  grain  finds  itself  eroding  off  into  the 
market  and  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  Here  comes  my  second  question. 

Mr.  Waters.  This  is  my  answer  then. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  This  comes  to  the  second  part  of  my  question,  and  that 
is,  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  strategic  reserve  that  we  have 
been  talking  about,  the  release  price  into  the  market  cannot  be  less 
than  100  percent  of  parity.  That  is  almost  60  cents  a  bushel  over  today’s 
cash  market  price  for  wheat  out  in  my  area.  I  have  not  found  any 
farmers  to  disagree  with  this.  We  are  talking  about  getting  a  lock 
on  this,  so  that  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  market  to  depress  prices. 

Mr.  Waters.  In  the  original  bill,  that  was  not  in  there,  that  lock. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  correct.  We  did  not  pass  that. 

Mr.  Waters.  If  you  do  this,  this  can  have  an  effect.  But  I  have 
noticed  over  the  years,  gentlemen — and  I  am  no  expert  ;  I  am  just 
a  farmer,  and  I  repeat  this :  I  work  at  it  and  try  to  make  a  living  at  it, 
but  I  remember  that  in  World  War  II,  when  I  was  very  active  in  the 
agricultural  adjustment  program,  working  at  it,  we  had  a  ceiling 
price  on  corn  in  Iowa  of  $1.10  per  bushel.  These  are  things  that  can 
happen.  These  are  the  things  that  scare  me.  Because  we  needed  corn 
and  because  the  farmers  kept  their  corn  on  the  farms  because  there 
was  an  act  passed  that  if  anybody  sold  corn — and  the  corn  price  was 
pegged  at  $1.10 — that  if  anybody  sold  their  corn  for  more  than  $1.10 
a  bushel,  they  were  subjected  to  $10,000  fine  or  10  years  imprisonment, 
but  because  the  Federal  Government  determined  that  it  needed  corn, 
farmers  could  not  sell  the  corn  at  that  price,  and  they  said,  “We  will 
give  you  56  cents  a  bushel  more  for  it,”  which  was  in  direct  violation 
with  what  they  had  set  up  themselves  when  they  pegged  the  price  at 
$1.10  a  bushel.  And  I  said  that  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  this  sort  of 
thing  and  I  quit. 

I  his  scares  me  when  we  are  talking  about  locking  the  door,  because 
I  know  that  it  can  be  opened,  real  easily.  I  know  the  pressures  that 
would  come  about  to  unlock  it  if  prices  did  show  considerable  strength. 
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Mr.  Kleppe.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  you  feel  very 
strongly  about  your  position,  and  I  commend  you  for  this. 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you. 

air.  Kleppe.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this.  I  feel  quite  strongly 
about  my  position,  too,  because  of  the  area  that  I  represent. 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  sure  that  you  do. 

air.  Kleppe.  I  must  reassert  that  58  percent  of  the  farmers  who  are 
in  my  district  have  less  than  $10,000  a  year  gross  income. 

air.  Waters.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  I  do  not  know  what  would  happen  to  these  farmers  if 
we  did  not  have  some  support  or  some  help  for  them.  I  do  feel  this, 
that  we  would  enter  another  phase  of  a  welfare  program  where  we 
would  force  these  people  off  the  farm  and  force  them  into  the  county 
seats  or  the  larger  centers  and  ultimately,  possibly,  into  welfare.  So, 
I  tie  in  with  this  the  fact  that  we  do  have  something  in  the  national 
interest  here,  to  help  them  live  on  the  farm,  and  we  can  have  all  of  the 
views  that  we  want  about  providing  the  proper  food  and  proper  diet 
for  our  people.  This,  of  course,  is  a  move  toward  the  great  big  opera¬ 
tion,  to  the  great  big  production  that  they  can  produce  it,  but  this 
does  not  consider  the  number  of  people  that  we  do  have  living  on  farms 
today  and  raising  their  families  on  the  farms.  This,  to  me,  is  a  very 
important  thing.  Even  I  can  agree  with  much  of  what  you  say  about 
the  serious  aspects  of  how  this  program  has  not  worked  well,  I  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  not  had  it.  This  then  becomes  a 
positive  approach,  as  I  look  at  it. 

I  am  not  really  asking  a  specific  question  here.  I  am  just  indicating 
that  you  feel  strongly  about  your  position  and  I  commend  you  for  it, 
but  I  also  feel  strongly  about*  the  position  that  I  take,  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  area  that  I  am  representing. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that  we  become  a  little 
emotional  about  these  things,  because  we  become  enthused.  We  are 
dealing  with  food  and  people. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  recite  this  national  interest 
situation  that  is  involved. 

Mr.  Waters.  The  people  and  food  are  in  it,  and  it  becomes  an 
emotional  thing. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Congressman — and  I  am  just  now  talking — visiting 
about  it — I  think  it  is  so  important,  when  I  should  be  home  planting 
corn  today,  but  I  am  here  because  I  think  it  is  important.  We  do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  if  we  had  not  had  the  program. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Waters.  And  the  little  payment  that  they  get  has  been  helpful. 
Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  better  place  in  which  to 
raise  a  family  than  on  the  farm.  I  was  reared  on  a  farm.  I  was  off  the 
farm  for  6  years,  but  I  went  back  to  it.  I  am  a  farmer  by  choice.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  way  in  the  world,  but  I  am  wondering  what  we  do  to 
people  when  we  give  them  a  little  bit  of  money  or  a  little  bit  of  some¬ 
thing?  Do  we  do  them  a  favor  or  are  we  doing  them  an  injustice  by 
keeping  them  in  a  status  quo  ? 

It  begins  to  evolve  a  thing  which  is  difficult  to  determine. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  to  the  gentleman  up  here  who  brought 
in  another  subject  that  I  think  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with. 
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I  do  not  know  much  about  a  lot  of  things,  but  I  do  know  something 
about  farming. 

We  had  a  herd  of  pure  Holstein  cows  that  my  wife  and  I  milked 
for  25  years.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  come  in  with  this  increased 
cost  that  you  are  talking  about.  It  never  got  quite  back  to  the  producer. 
We  get  a  little  of  it.  The  Federal  marketing  orders  were  said  to  solve 
these  problems,  but  because  we  might  have  been— and  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  were — a  little  more  efficient,  I  was  penalized  under  the  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  while  my  neighbor  got  the  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  Kleppe.  What  you  are  saying,  I  think,  generally,  is  that  it  is  so 
easy  to  become  consumer-oriented  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Waters.  Right. 

Mr.  Ivleppe.  There  are  members  on  this  committee  who  are  very  well 
aware  of  that.  We  do  deal  very  directly  with  producers.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  action  of  this  committee,  certainly  we  think  about  the 
consumer,  but  we  are  also  concerned  about  the  producer.  This  is  very 
important  to  us. 

I  appreciate  your  comments  and  this  opportunity  to  visit  with  you. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  certainly  appreciate  visiting  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Following  the  comments  of  Mr.  Jones,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Waters.  We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  little  or  the  family-type  farmer.  My  heart  bleeds  for  him.  I  am 
for  the  small-type  farmer,  but  in  this  committee,  in  the  past  2  weeks — 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday — we  heard  over  and  over 
again  of  farmers  who  are  getting  as  much  as  $1  million  in  subsidies. 
We  heard  that.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  like  that  word, 
“subsidy/’  but  whatever  you  call  it,  it  is  a  payment  by  the  Government 
to  a  farmer,  and  in  my  opinion  the  man  who  receives  $1  million  in 
subsidy  is  not  exactly  the  small  family-type  farmer,  yet  we  talk  over 
and  over  again  that  he  is  the  man  that  we  want  to  protect  here. 

I  would  like  just  to  ask  you  one  question:  What,  in  your  opinion, 
would  happen  if  over  a  reasonable  number  of  years  we  would  get  the 
Government  out  of  farming,  get  it  back  to  its  original  idea  which  was 
the  dissemination  of  research  information  and  to  return  to  what 
worked  pretty  well  until  1932  or  1935.  I  refer  to  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  ?  What  would  happen  if  we  were  to  do  that  over  a  period 
of  years  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Well,  we  could  only  suppose  what  would  happen. 
Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried.  I  think  that  we  would  see  more 
people  move  out  of  agriculture — naturally,  we  would.  I  think  that  we 
would  see  some  shifts  in  production  in'  agriculture.  Farmers  react 
very  quickly  to  price.  I  think  that  we  would  probably  go  through  a 
period  where  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  cry  that  we  are  forcing 
farmers  off  of  the  land,  because  they  are  not  getting  any  assistance, 
but  in  the  long  run  I  think  it  would  be  a  healthy,  a  much  more  stable 
situation  for  the  people  who  remained  in  agriculture. 

I  am  not  asking  for  this  for  the  big  farmer.  I  am  not  a  big  farmer. 
We  do  farm  about  800  acres  of  land  in  Iowa.  That  is  not  a  big  opera¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  include  the  Government  programs  in  my  operation,  the 
type  of  programs  we  are  talking  about  here  today.  We  do  have  the 
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conservation  program.  I  think  it  is  well  justified.  I  think  we  ought  to 
carry  them  on. 

I  have  sort  of  beat  around  the  bush  and  have  not  given  you  an  exact 
answer.  I  would  like  to  try  it  and  see  if  it  works. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  believe  that  I  know  Mr.  Goodling.  I  believe  he  is 
from  York,  Pa.,  that  he  is  a  fruitgrower  or  that  he  has  been  in  the 
fruit  business.  1  think  that  fruits  and  vegetables  and  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  have  been  surviving  in  a  very  respectable  way  under  the  free 
enterprise  system  with  little  Government  intervention.  I  think  this 
would  happen  to  all  segments  of  agriculture. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  what  Congressman  Kleppe  had  to  say 
about  the  small  farmers  in  his  area.  I  came  up  in  an  area  where  we 
had  a  lot  of  small  farmers.  Before  1940,  100  percent  of  the  farmers 
owning  the  farmland  were  farming  100  percent  of  the  land ;  today,  in 
that  community,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  farmowners,  and  a  lot 
of  the  renters  and  the  sharecroppers,  are  doing  it.  And  what  have 
you  ?  They  are  farming  the  land.  The  others  are  more  or  less  moving 
off  the  land,  as  far  as  getting  jobs  and  supplementing  their  income 
is  concerned,  and  are  renting  the  land.  So,  it  has  narrowed  down  so 
that  even  we  say  that  we  are  helping  the  small  farmers  in  that 
community.  There  is  only  about  25  percent  of  them  doing  the  farming, 
however. 

Mr.  Goodling.  That  is  all. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Zwach.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Waters,  I  am  a  farmer  also, 
and  have  been  all  of  my  life,  and  have  been  in  cattle  feeding,  too,  but 
I  represent  one  of  the  most  agricultural  districts  in  livestock,  grain, 
and  the  like,  and  I  know  my  chamber  of  commerce  people  pretty  well, 
too.  I  met  with  them  not  long  ago,  from  the  various  communities. 
These  are  mostly  small  farm-service  communities;  they  are  very,  very 
much  concerned. 

I  am  wondering  what  voice  they  had  in  drawing  up  this  program 

Did  my  congressional  district  people  have  anything  to  say  about 
drawing  up  this  program  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  that  so  I  may  know  to  what  extent  you  are 
representing  them,  because  it  does  not  quite  gibe  with  what  I  have 
gotten  from  them. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Stokes  to  answer  that, 

Mr.  Zwach.  If  you  will.  I  would  like  my  people  up  there  to  know. 
I  met  with  my  people  during  the  Easter  recess,  and  we  talked  about 
these  things,  and  I  talked  to  many  other  business  people,  many  of 
them  chamber  of  commerce  people.. 

Mr.  Stokes.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  and  has  to  be  based  upon 
our  policy  position.  Our  policy  statement  is  attached.  The  policy  has 
been  developed  through  our  federated  process  which  does  give  them 
a  voice  in  it.  Most  of  the  policy  statement  was  developed  a. year  ago 
at  the  annual  meeting  time.  All  of  the  delegates  who  came  in,  including 
your  area  also,  representing  about  4,000  delegates,  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Zwach.  You  have  an  annual  convention? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir.  And  this  year’s  convention  just  finished 
yesterday. 
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Mr.  Zwach.  You  do  have  an  agricultural  segment? 

This  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  we  have  a  number  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  chamber.  We  have  an  Agriculture  Advisory  Committee. 
These  two  gentlemen  are  members  of  this  committee. 

Our  policy  provisions  are  originated — they  do  not  have  to  be — 
but  invariably  they  are  originated  in  the  committee,  and  then  they 
go  through  the  process  of  the  policy  committee  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  and  then  if  it  makes  a  substantive  change  or  addition,  it  goes 
to  the  business  community  for  referendum. 

Prior  to  this  particular  procedure,  in  the  attendance  at  the  annual 
meeting,  there  are  usually  1,000  to  2,000  delegates  attending. 

Mr.  Zwach.  You  feel  that  you  have  a  good  grassroots  position  on 
this  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Zwach.  This  is  basically  what  you  feel.  I  am  going  to  read  this 
over  the  week.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  digest  everything  as  rapidly  as  you 
went  through  it. 

Just  in  sort  of  a  casual  way,  you  feel  that  the  Federal  programs 
should,  basically,  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  have  lived  with  them  ever  since  their  inception. 

Mr.  Zwach.  They  ought  to  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  would  like  to  try  it  once  without  that — I  would  like 
to  try  it. 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  was  farming  when  we  did  not  have  them. 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes  sir,  I  remember  very  vividly;  I  remember  that 
very  strongly. 

Mr.  Zwach.  In  the  last  20  years  the  producer  has  gotten  $1.30  of 
the  increase  of  $243  for  food  costs  paid  by  the  average  family  of  four. 
The  farmer  got  $1.30.  I  assume  that  some  income  help  is  possible 
through  the  bargaining  route  in  getting  supply  and  demand  closer 
together.  How  would  you  do  it  if  you  throw  out  all  farm  programs? 

Are  you  for  strong  farmer-cooperatives  bargaining  at  the  producer 
level  to  try  to  get  prices  ? 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  producer  strength  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  As  past  president  of  the  milk  cooperatives  for  12 
years,  I  believe  this  is  a  basis  for  the  marketing  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  I  believe  it  has  to  come  to  this. 

Mr.  Zwach.  It  has  to  come  to  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Right. 

Mr.  Zwach.  On  the  farms,  and  through  their  bargaining  strength  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Possibly,  through  local  cooperatives  that  would  work 
in  conjunction  with  a  general  farm  organization.  I  think  is  the  route 
that  we  have  to  go. 

Mr.  Zwach.  And  you  think  that  cooperators  are  going  to  take  up 
that  slack  and  get  strength  for  the  producers  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Well,  I  am  not  hedging,  but  I  just  hope  that  it  would. 
We  have  not  really  tried  too  much.  Like  the  man  said,  “Sure,  things 
could  get  worse,  and  he  sure  hoped  they  did.” 

Gentlemen,  I  know  these  problems  inside  and  out,  and  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  be  impressive  at  all  about  them,  but  I  have  lived  with  this.  I 
know  the  price  of  a  tractor.  In  1947,  I  can  show  you,  on  my  books, 
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where  I  sold  corn  for  $2.75  a  bushel  in  the  field.  I  had  some  people  say 
that  it  was  not  possible.  We  had  corn  in  our  area  this  year  that  sold  for 
as  low  as  80  cents  a  bushel,  and  with  the  cost  of  tractors  as  it  is  and  the 
increase  in  taxes  and  the  increase  in  labor  costs,  this  is  difficult.  The 
price  of  corn  seems  to  be  established  by  the  loan  rate  rather  than  by 
the  market  price.  Nobody  is  more  concerned  about  the  small  farmer. 

I  live  with  them.  I  live  by  them.  And  they  counsel  with  me ;  and  I 
counsel  with  them,  and  heaven  knows,  if  1  knew  the  answer  to  this 
thing,  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  you.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  I  com¬ 
mend  you  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing  on  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
try  something  different  than  we  have  been  trying. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  have  done  here  is  that  you  have 
condemned  what  we  have  got — we  have  to  look  forward  to  something 
more  than  that.  We  are  not  going  to  get  a  price  with  just  opening  a 
vacuum  of  no-farm  program  or  anything.  What  I  am  really  looking 
for  is  what  is  the  alternative  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  May  I  make  a  short  statement  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waters.  We  have  a  statement  here  on  farm  bargaining  power, 
and  I  think  that  the  farmers — and  I  am  one  of  them— I  think  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  they  will  have  to  learn  to  live  with  that 
they  do  not  want  to  live  with  now,  and  that  is  that  we  all  like  to  beat 
our  chests  and  say  that  we  are  rugged  individualists  and  that  we  will 
fight  our  own  battles  and  we  will  go  down  the  road  and  to  heck  with 
the  rest.  This  is  our  attitude.  We  have  to  learn  to  bargain  together  col¬ 
lectively.  I  think  this  is  what  we  have  to  do,  through  the  dairy  people, 
the  wheat  people,  and  the  corn  people.  These  people  have  to,  as  a  group, 
decide  that  they  are  going  to  work  together  and  meet  some  hardships 

for  a  while.  .  . 

Mr.  Zwach.  Really,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  this  perhaps  is  a 

part  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Waters.  We  can  do  that ;  we  can  offer  that.  I  certainly  appreciate 

Mr.  Zwach.  I  appreciate  that  statement.  I  hope  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  look  real  carefully  at  this  entire  matter. 

Mr.  Waters.  We  have  our  views  on  that  in  here. 

Mr.  Zwach.  That  statement  that  you  just  made  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Purcell  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Mr.  Waters,  I  do  have  to  say  that  I  admire  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  concocted  all  of  this  that 
you  have  read.  I  do  not  admire  the  attitude  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  not  having  found  anything  good  to  say  about  the  efforts  of  a 
pretty  conscientious  program  that  has  been  working  for  a  long  time. 
I  am  glad  they  have  a  farmer  in  the  forefront  and  that  they  have 
brought  you  up  here  to  read  it  to  us,  because  that  does  give  some  de¬ 
gree  of  validity  of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  do  not  want  to  argue  with  you  about  who  is  big  and  who  is  little. 

You  say  that  you  run  800  acres  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Is  it  your  land  or  somebody  else’s  land  ? 
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Mr.  Waters.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  my  wife  and  myself,  and  the 
F ederal  land  bank,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  under  lease. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Plow  much  do  you  own  aside  from  the  Federal  land 
bank  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Somewhere  around  between  400  and  500  acres. 

Mr.  Purcell.  And  what  is  that  land  worth? 

Mr.  Waters.  Productionwise,  it  is  not  worth  as  much  as  it  is  sales- 
wise — $600  an  acre. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  cannot  do  the  arithmetic  on  that  quickly,  so  I  will 
not  take  up  the  time  for  that. 

4  ou  are  a  pretty  good  sized  operator,  even  in  Iowa,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  right  around  me  who  have 
much  larger  operations  than  I. 

Mr.  Purcell.  But  you  do  not  come  in  here  and  truly  represent  the 
small  family-type  farmer.  When  we  talk  about  small  farmers,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  think  of  800  acres  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  just  want  to  get  on  the  record  by  saying  that  I  am 
very  much  disappointed  that  you  do  not  find  anything  good  in  what 
we  have  tried  to  do,  and  if  you  had  any  ideas  I  would  be  a  lot  more 
interested  in  hearing  of  them  than  I  am  in  redigesting  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  that  we  all  have.  We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  that 
they  have  not  been  any  better,  and  I  would  be  more  interested  in  ideas 
than  in  your  sitting  there  throwing  rocks.  If  you  have  any  ideas  on  the 
constructive  side,  tell  us  about  them. 

Mr.  Waters.  May  I  make  one  statement  with  reference  to  the  small 
farmer  ? 

You  indicate  comments  critical  of  me.  This  is  all  right.  My  wife  does 
that,  too.  J 

We  started  farming  with  120  acres  of  land,  which  was  rented ;  we  had 
two  cows  and  14  pigs  and  four  horses.  And  I  owed  the  bank  $500. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  smaller  you  can  get  than  that. 

That  was  a  small  farm  operation. 

What  makes  a  farmer  get  bigger  ? 

It  is  an  incentive  to  do  something  for  himself. 

Am  I  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  heard  you  just  say  that  you  wanted  to  go  back  to 
those  four  horses  and  whatever  else  you  call  it. 

Mr.  Waters.  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  was  under  Government  pro¬ 
grams  then.  We  had  them  then.  I  did  not  like  them  then. 

Mr.  Purcell.  What  is  the  time  that  you  want  to  go  back  to  that  you 
talked  about  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  suppose  when  I  get  a  little  older  and  I  am  in  my 
rocking  chair— this  is  when  I  would  like  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  said  that  you  would  like  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Waters.  Sir,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  by  and  large 
agriculture  would  like  to  work  on  an  open  market,  on  a  free  market, 
without  Government  buying  and  selling  in  the  trade.  This  is  a  thing 
that  discourages  me,  when  they  buy  and  sell  in  the  trade.  And  they 
have  ever  since  we  have  had  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
existence.  They  have  bought  and  sold  in  the  trade.  This  has  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  market  when  they  sell  Government  stocks  back 
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into  the  market.  This  discourages  me  greatly  when  the  Government 
does  this  to  me. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  want  them  to  buy  and  not  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not — No,  I  am  not  for  them 
buying  and  not  selling.  I  am  not  for  them  doing  either  one.  I  think 
it  ought  to  adjust  itself;  I  think  that  the  farmers  will  adjust  the  price. 
They  will  adjust  their  commodities  to  the  prices.  I  think  they  will 
have  to.  if  they  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  just  getting  to 
the  point  that  I  will  just  give  you  a  chance,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

And  you  think  that  800  acres  makes  you  big  enough  to  say  this? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  do  not  think  I  am  big. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  must  think  you  can  play  on  the  market ;  you  want 
to  try  it. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  would  like  to  try  it ;  yes,  I  would  like  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  keep  hanging  around  here,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  do. 

Mr.  Waters.  It  is  like  playing  in  a  ball  game  and  have  my  Govern¬ 
ment  be  the  referee  and  not  one  of  the  players.  This  is  what  I  would 
like. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Waters.  That  is  where  we  are  now,  when  they  move  in  and 
out  of  the  market  and  determine  that,  they  become  a  part  of  the  play¬ 
ers,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  the  referee. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Uo  you  know  the  difference  between  football  and 
baseball? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  do  not  know  what  your  definition  is.  I  would  be 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Purcell.  As  to  the  matter  of  a  ball  game,  to  me  it  seems  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  understanding  that  has  prevailed  on  this 
reserve  concept.  When  the  law  provided  that  anybody  who  got  in 
would  have  sense  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  the  rules  of  the 
law  provided  that  the  Government  was  to  take  this  grain  in  under 
loan  and  the  law  further  provided  that  there  was  no  intention  to  get 
rid  of  it  anyway  that  you  can,  because  the  taxpayers  did  not  like  to 
keep  paying  the  rent  on  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  like,  and 
now  then  we  have  changed  it.  Is  it  the  same  ball  game?  We  are  trying 
to  say  to  the  farmers  that  under  a  reserve  concept  the  grain  will  be 
taken  in  and  it  would  help  to  prevent  depressing  the  prices,  and  it 
can  only  go  out  at  a  specified  price.  There  has  never  been  a  law  like 
that — there  has  never  been  a  ball  game  like  that  yet  played,  and  there 
would  be  no  way,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  Government  could 
“dump  the  grain,”  as  you  call  it.  And  to  me  this  is  enough  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ball  game  that  it  ought  to  get  some  consideration  under  the 
present  circumstances. 

Mr.  Waters.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  sir  ? 

The  same  people  who  made  this  law  could  change  it,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  They  sure  can. 

Mr.  Waters.  This  happened  in  1940,  as  I  related  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Purcell.  Do  you  think  that  we  should  have  the  wartime  acts 
in  effect  again  now  ? 
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Mr.  Waters.  No,  no;  I  do  not  want  my  Government  to  do  one  thing 
on  one  hand  and  another  thing  on  the  other  hand.  This  is  what  I  think 
about  it — whether  it  is  wartime  or  whether  it  is  peacetime. 

Mr.  Purcell.  All  right.  I  will  let  you  take  that  whole  span  of  mules. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Judge  Purcell. 

The  Chair  wanted  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions,  too,  but  we  have  a  wit¬ 
ness  still  to  be  heard  who  has  come  from  some  distance. 

You  may  proceed  with  the  interrogation,  but  I  hope  that  you  will 
try  to  limit  it. 

Are  there  any  other  members  who  wish  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  can  stay  quite  a  while,  even  though  I  should  be  plant¬ 
ing  corn. 

The  Chairman.  You  can,  but  we  have  a  gentleman  here  who  has 
come  a  long  ways  from  Missouri  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  have  some  Texas  lambs  at  home  that  need  to  be  fed. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  get  them  real  fat,  but  not  too  fat. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  you  have  been  doing  to  those 
lambs  from  Texas.  They  are  getting  too  fat. 

Mr.  Waters.  That  is  a  nonprofit  part  of  my  operation.  I  get  the 
experience.  These  people  in  Texas  got  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Waters.  We 
thank  you  for  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  your  organization  wants  to  get 
your  picture.  The  gentleman  is  here  to  do  it.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  a  moment  to  accommodate  this 
gentleman  to  take  a  picture. 

(Short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  next  witness,  Mr.  R.  Iv.  Swindle. 

Mr.  Jones  wants  to  introduce  the  next  witness. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Missouri.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  R.  Iv.  Swindle.  lie 
is  a  farmer  in  my  home  county.  He  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Conner,  the  executive  vice  president  of  this  association  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  approximately  20  years.  I  know  that  Mr.  Swindle 
speaks  from  experience.  He  has  a  prepared  short  statement  which  he 
can  read  and  conclude  before  the  convening  of  the  House. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Swindle. 

STATEMENT  0E  R.  K.  SWINDLE,  PRESIDENT,  MISSOURI  COTTON 

PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JAMES  N.  CONNER, 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Swindle.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Poage  and  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Might  I  assure  you  that  from  where  I  am  seated  things  look  a  little 
different  from  what  they  do  from  down  on  the  farm. 

My  name  is  R.  K.  Swindle.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  of  Senath,  Mo., 
in  South  Dunklin  County.  I  live  on  and  operate  a  farm  of  600  acres 
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of  which  there  is  a  200-acre  allotment.  I  am  president  of  the  Missouri 
Cotton  Producers  Association  which  represents  cotton  producers  and 
allied  industry  in  southeast  Missouri. 

My  appearance  here  is  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers 
Association,  which  has  headquarters  in  Portageville,  Mo.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Cotton  Producers  Association  was  chartered  May  11,  1949, 
shortly  after  our  friend  and  Congressman  Paul  C.  Jones  came  to 
Congress. 

Here  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  Executive  Vice  President  James  N.  Conner,  Kennett,  Mo. 

The  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association  represents  cotton  pro¬ 
ducers,  ginners,  banks,  warehouses,  cooperatives,  cotton  merchants, 
implement  and  fertilizer  dealers,  and  cottonseed  crushers. 

The  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association  is  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion,  marketing  no  commodities.  Its  financial  support  is  derived  from 
producer  and  membership  dues. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
submit  to  you  our  recommendation  and  support  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  which  expires  at  the  end  of  1969.  The 
cotton  producers  as  well  as  agribusinesses  would  be  in  dire  circum¬ 
stances  without  it,  not  only  in  Missouri  but  throughout  the  Cotton 
Belt,  due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  for  the  last  2  years.  _ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  1968  is  an  election  year,  a  reorganization  of 
the  Congress  will  take  place  in  1969.  This  will  delay  action  on  any 
new  legislation,  including  a  farm  program  to  replace  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be 
in  a  position  to  announce  provisions  of  the  commodity  programs  no 
later  than  July  1969.  President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  February  27,  recommended  that  hearings  begin  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date.  He  pointed  out  that  farmers,  like  all  businessmen,  should 
be  in  a  position  to  make  plans  well  in  advance.  The  only  way  this  can 
be  assured  is  through  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  1968. 

Looking  to  the  future  for  cotton  and  cotton  producers  and  consider¬ 
ing  current  circumstances  and  conditions,  we  feel  that  a  long-term 
program  offers  the  best  and  most  practical  approach  toward  meeting 
today’s  needs  and  tomorrow’s  possibilities. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  that  any  program  or  modifications  of 
present  legislation  would  permit  more  flexibility  in  export  pricing 
policies  and  in  the  operation  of  the  domestic  allotment  provision.  It 
is  also  imperative  that  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  be  oriented 
toward  the  following  objectives : 

1.  To  maintain  cotton  producer  income  on  an  individual  basis  by 
recognizing  varying  conditions  between  farms  and  producers  and  to 
permit  the  individual  producers  to  choose  acreage  and  price  support 
levels  to  suit  his  personal  situation. 

2.  To  enable  cotton  to  meet  the  price  competition  of  man-made  fibers 
in  the  domestic  market. 

3.  To  enable  U.S.  cotton  to  meet  the  price  competition  of  foreign 
growths  in  world  markets. 

4.  To  hold  Government  expenditures  within  reasonable  bounds. 

5.  To  utilize  normal  channels  of  trade. 
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We  continue  to  stand  opposed  to  any  legislative  or  administrative 
action  that  would  place  mandatory  eligibility  limits  on  any  producer's 
participation  in  Government  price  support  or  payment  program.  In 
our  opinion,  any  limitation  of  eligibility  would  demoralize  markets, 
neutralize  the  effectiveness  of  production  controls,  and  destroy  the 
concept  of  orderly  marketing  for  all  producers,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  their  individual  operations. 

We  assert  that  no  industrial  corporation  has  had  tariff  benefits  lim¬ 
ited  because  of  the  size  of  the  business,  nor  has  any  tax  writeoff,  or 
any  other  subsidy  been  limited  to  industry,  labor,  or  business  because 
of  size. 

This  association  fears  that  if  a  precedent  of  limiting  price  support 
eligibility  is  once  established,  it  will  be  progressively  lowered  so  that 
farmers  producing  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  crop  and  other  farm  com¬ 
modities  will  be  subjected  to  gross  discrimination  and  eventually  be 
eliminated  from  price  support  programs. 

We  vigorously  urge  that  loan  and  payment  programs  continue  to 
provide  equal  eligibility  for  all  farm  commodities  produced  in  co¬ 
operation  with  production  control  programs. 

We  strongly  recommend  no  change  in  the  formula  used  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  national  marketing  quota  and  are  against  any  move  toward 
reducing  or  abandoning  the  minimum  national  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  of  16  million  acres,  plus  the  provision  for  small  farms. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  national  security  reserve  of 
foods,  feeds  and  fibers  to  bolster  the  defensive  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world,  to  meet  natural  disasters,  to  provide  a 
cushion  against  unwarranted  increases  in  consumer  price  levels,  and 
to  shift  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  reserves  from  agri¬ 
culture  to  the  general  public,  where  it  rightfully  belongs. 

In  the  case  of  cotton,  we  suggest  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  have 
a  national  security  reserve  equal  to  at  least  1  year’s  offtake.  Cotton 
can  be  stored  for  long  periods  with  limited  deterioration,  and  quality 
rotational  operations  could  be  fitted  into  existing  domestic  and  export 
sales  programs  with  a  minimum  of  difficulties. 

The  maintenance  and  release  of  the  reserve  could  be  tied  to  both 
national  security  needs  and  market  demands  to  permit  orderly  manage¬ 
ment.  The  general  operational  approach  would  have  to  be  conducted 
within  limiting  guides,  which  would  assure  that  the  market  would  be 
fully  insulated  from  the  reserve  stocks. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  national  security 
reserve,  we  recommend  that  an  exhaustive  study  be  made  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  significance  of  and  the  need  for  such  a  reserve,  which  would  in¬ 
clude  determinations  of  justifiable  levels  of  stocks,  management  guides, 
cost-benefits  ratio,  and  allocation  of  costs  relative  to  benefits  accruing 
to  the  general  welfare,  defense,  and  agriculture. 

We  strongly  recommend  a  better  and  more  equitable  method  for 
determining  projected  yields.  Due  to  adverse  weather  conditions  the 
last  2  years,  Missouri’s  projected  yield  for  1968  was  lowered  by  34 
pounds.  We  recommend  a  new  formula  for  calculating  projected  yields 
when  you  have  2  years  of  adverse  weather  affecting  cotton  production, 
and  we  recommend  that  the  lowest  year  of  production  be  deleted  from 
the  formula  being  used. 
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We  recommend  a  continuation  of  an  adequate  flexibility  to  allow 
the  adjustment  of  production  to  keep  in  line  with  total  market  needs 
as  presently  being  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
1968. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui’e,  Orville  Freeman, 
for  initiating  a  public  relations  program  designed  to  correct  some  of 
the  misconceptions  that  have  been  circulated  against  farmers  and  agri¬ 
culture  during  the  past  several  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  cotton  producers  in  Missouri  have  shown  that 
they  do  want  to  grow  cotton. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following : 

In  1966,  the  cotton  producers  of  Missouri  voted  in  the  research  and 
promotion  referendum  with  the  highest  percentage  in  any  major  cot¬ 
ton-producing  State  with  an  88.6  percent  favoring  research  and  promo¬ 
tion,  and  this  year,  second  to  California,  Missouri  farmers  have  the 
lowest  diversion  with  a  10  percent  diversion. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  granting  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Missouri  Cotton 
Producers  Association  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  cotton  industry 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Swindle. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

You  finished  exactly  on  time. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  meridian,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
May  3,  1968.) 
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EXTEND  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1005 


FRIDAY,  MAY  3,  19G8 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1301, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Poage,  O'Neal,  de  la  Garza,  Belcher, 
Teague  of  California,  Hansen,  Goodling,  Mathias,  Mayne,  Zwach, 
and  Kleppe. 

Also  present:  Christine  S.  Gallagher,  clerk;  William  C.  Black,  gen¬ 
eral  counsel;  Hyde  H.  Murray,  assistant  counsel,  and  L.  T.  Easley, 
staff  consultant. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  met  this  morning  to  conclude  the  hearings  on  the  possible 
extension  and/or  changes  of  the  existing  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  This  morning  has  been  reserved  for  members  of  Congress 
who  care  to  testify.  We  have  asked  the  clerk  to  notify  all  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  that  we  know  of  who  have  an  interest  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  including  those  who  may  have  introduced  bills  to  repeal,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  introduced  bills  to  modify,  it,  I  think  that  all  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  have  had  notice  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  White  of  Texas  is  here. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee.  I  particularly  appreciate  you  giving  me  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  my  views  in  a  tremendously  busy  week. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  here.  I  know  of 
your  interest  in  agriculture  in  your  district, 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  represent  a  district  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  cotton 
industry,  not  only  because  cotton  is  the  major  agricultural  crop  ol 
my  district,  but  because  cotton  from  my  area,  both  the  upland  and 
the  extra-long-staple  variety,  is  of  high  quality,  used  in  some  of  the 
nation’s  finest  cotton  fabrics.  It  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in 
maintaining  markets  against  the  challenge  of  other  fibers  and  of 
cotton  imports. 
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All  of  the  cotton  producers  of  my  area,  as  represented  by  the  El 
Paso  Valley  Cotton  Association  and  the  Trans  Pecos  Cotton  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  united  in  purpose  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  cotton 
title  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  get  farmers  in  unity  behind  one  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  If  I  may,  off  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Mr.  White.  They  appear  to  be  very  unanimous  in  this  respect. 

They  feel  that  this  act  has  achieved,  in  large  measure,  its  three 
principal  purposes: 

1.  To  reduce  cotton  surpluses.  The  amount  of  cotton  in  Government 
warehouses  has  been  reduced  from  10  million  bales  to  about  6  million 
bales,  a  much  more  workable  amount.  As  the  committee  knows,  it  is 
important  that  extra-long-staple  cotton  be  placed  on  the  same  basis 
as  upland  cotton  so  that  the  ELS  variety  will  move  rapidly  into  the 
channels  of  trade,  rather  than  into  Government  warehouses.  I  am 
coauthor  of  H.R.  15098  which  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  I  testified  before  this  committee  on  that  bill  last  week. 

2.  To  maintain  farmer  income.  Despite  increased  costs  of  every¬ 
thing  the  cotton  farmer  buys,  his  prospects  for  maintaining  a  reason¬ 
able  income  from  his  investment  and  effort  are  much  brighter  than 
they  were  before  the  passage  of  the  1965  act.  The  producers’  costs  are 
still  rising,  and  specific  proposals  of  changes  in  the  present  legislation, 
to  meet  this  challenge,  are  being  made  by  producer  organizations  in 
their  testimony. 

6.  To  strengthen  markets.  In  many  respects,  the  heart  of  the  1965 
legislation  was  the  use  of  incentive  payments  to  move  cotton  stocks 
on  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Cotton  producers  of  my 
area  feel  that  cotton  markets  have  been  more  securely  grounded  in  the 
channels  of  commerce  as  a  result  of  the  1965  law,  and  that  the  same 
general  principles,  with  some  suggested  modifications  should  prevail 
for  the  future. 

I  should  now  like  to  summarize  some  of  the  purposes  which  I  hope 
will  be  achieved  by  the  legislation  this  committee  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

First,  it  is  important  that  legislation  be  passed  this  year.  Consign¬ 
ing  it  to  a  new  Congress  for  handling  might  well  delay  the  program 
until  a  very  few  months  before  the  farmer  begins  the  planting  of  his 
crop.  His  financing,  his  decisions  as  to  the  use  of  his  land,  and  many 
other  factors  affecting  his  business,  depend  vitally  upon  his  knowing  in 
advance  what  the  cotton  program  will  be.  I  would,  therefore,  hope  that 
this  committee  will  approve  an  extension  of  the  present  law,  with 
modifications,  for  at  least  4  years. 

It  is  highly  important  to  the  cotton  producers  of  my  district  as  it 
is  to  the  Nation,  that  every  possible  effort  be  put  forth  to  strengthen 
and  extent  our  foreign  markets.  Our  domestic  market  for  cotton  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  exceed  9 y2  or  10  million  bales  annually  for  the  next 
few  years.  A  total  production  of  some  15  million  bales  is  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  industry.  Increased  cotton  exports  must  make  up  the 
difference,  unless  we  accept  the  alternative  of  moving  more  and  more 
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cotton  into  Government  warehouses.  An  equally  important  factor  is 
that  increased  exports  of  cotton  and  many  other  commodities  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  improve  our  balance-of -payments  position. 

It  is  important  for  this  Nation  to  realize  that  the  production  of 
cotton  is  a  highly  complex  business,  and  highly  expensive  one.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  production  of  the  higher  quality  cottons,  under 
irrigated  farming,  with  frequent  shortages  of  water.  The  big  producer 
has  big  expenses,  with  the  amount  of  expenses  and  the  amount  of  in¬ 
come  from  all  sources  related  to  the  volume  of  production.  When  the 
economy  of  the  cottongrower’s  business  is  tied  to  a  system  of  loans  and 
payments,  with  the  Federal  Government  involved,  it  is  neither  just  nor 
wise  to  penalize  him  by  putting  a  limitation  on  the  funds  he  may  re¬ 
ceive.  Such  limitation  would  serve  to  destroy  both  efficiency  and  incen¬ 
tives.  It  would  seriously  affect  the  availability  of  credit,  which  is  so 
vital  a  part  of  the  producer’s  operations.  These  facts,  I  know,  are  well 
known  and  understood  by  members  of  this  committee.  I  am  sure  tlie\ 
will  keep  them  in  mind. 

The  cotton  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  involved  m  a  highly  complex 
business,  involving  the  grades  of  their  cotton,  production  costs,  price 
supports,  incentive  payments,  acreage  allotments  and  projected  yields, 
among  other  factors.  It  is  important  that  they  be  able  to  plan  their 
operations  with  all  these  factors  known,  insofar  as  it  is  possible  to 
know  them.  I  would,  therefore,  favor  legislation  designed  to  curb 
sudden  changes  that  would  affect  the  farmer’s  plans  and  his  income. 
As  an  example,  every  cotton  producing  county  in  my  district  suffered 
a  decrease  in  its  projected  yield  for  this  year.  .Together  with  some  of 
my  colleagues,  I  protested  this  action  as  unfair  to  the  farmers  of  my 
district.  We  were  finally  told  there  was  simply  no  more  projected  yield 
for  distribution;  and,  therefore,  no  adjustments  could  be  made. 

I  note  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  recommendations  on 
changes  in  the  present  law  contain  a  recommendation  that  the  pro¬ 
jected  yield  for  any  State  or  county  could  not  be  reduced  more  than 
5  percent  in  1  year.  I  feel  that  the  approval  of  tliis  proposal  would  add 
important  stability  to  the  cottongrower’s  planning. 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of  this  committee  are  in  accord 
with  the  major  principles  of  maintaining  farmer  income,  keeping 
Government  stocks  at  a  workable  level,  and  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  I  know  you  will  consider 
care  full  7  the  proposals  put  forth  by  my  constituents. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  White.  I  appreciate 
your  views  on  this  mater,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  and  your  con¬ 
stituents  want  to  extend  this  law  at  this  time. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  White  ? 

If  you  have  convinced  the  members,  why,  it  is  to  your  credit. 

We  are  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us,  Mr.  White.  Come  back  and 
visit  with  us. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Paul  Findley  has  advised  that  he  would  be 
here  this  morning  and  wanted  to  be  heard. 

Mrs.  Gallagher  (clerk).  I  did  not  get  to  him  until  about  a  quarter 

of  10  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Belcher.  Did  he  say  that  he  was  coming? 

Mrs.  Gallagher  (clerk).  Yes. 

I  lie  Chairman.  M  e  will  take  a  short  recess,  awaiting  his  arrival. 

(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Paul  Findley,  is  with  us  again  this  morning,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee.  I  really  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity. 
1  his  is  one  of  the  lew  times  that  1  do  not  have  a  copy  of  my  remarks 
available  for  the  reporter.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  have  heard  from  their  farmers  in  regard  to  the  farm  program 
as  I  have.  I  cannot  say  that  the  volume  of  mail  in  my  experience 
this  past  year  has  been  nearly  at  the  same  level  as  existed  in  1961, 
1962,  and  1963,  but  I  haA7e  had  a  good  many  expressions  of  discontent 
from  farmers  discontent  with  prices,  discontent  with  farm  programs, 
and  based  on  that,  and  that  alone,  I  feel  that  the  committee  would  be 
justified  in  not  being  hasty  about  an  extension  of  the  existing  program. 

Recognizing  the  discontent,  I  would  think  that  it  would  be  in 
order  to  explore  ways  to  improve  the  existing  program,  not  to  replace 
them  with  programs  which  do  have  greater  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  have  noted  developing  in  the  feed 
grain  program  is  what  we  used  to  call  phantom  acres,  the  inflation  of 
basic  acreage  which  was  induced  in  great  measure  by  the  program 
itself. 

The  1959-60  average  for  grain,  sorghum,  and  corn  comes  to  exactly 
100  million  acres.  That  includes  the  silage  and  forage  acres  at  the 
1959-60  average,  and  the  basis  presently  for  this  same  grain,  sorghum, 
and  corn  is  115  million  acres.  So  that,  in  effect,  we  have,  as  a  part  of 
our  feed  grain  base  now  15  million  more  acres  than  we  had  when  the 
whole  thing  started  back  in  1961.  This,  I  think,  is  rather  easily 
explained. 

.  The  program  has  had  the  purpose  of  taking  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  not  whole  farms,  but  portions  of  farms — and  because  of  this 
process  it  inevitably  has  taken  out  the  least  productive  land,  but  it 
has  also  encouraged  farmers  to  cultivate  land  which  they  previously 
have  not  cultivated.  1  am  not  suggesting  that  this  15  million  acres 
were  stolen  or  that  there  was  any  underhanded  operation  in  this,  but 
the  fact  is  that  it  does  not  have  the  teeth  that  the  tobacco  program 
has,  for  example,  the  mandatory  acreage  control  which  makes  possible 
to  have  a  very  tight  arrangement,  a  reasonably  tight  one,  at  least. 
Vv  e  have  had  this  expansion  in  the  base  acreage  which  has  tended  to 
increase  the  cost  of  the  program  and  to  diminish  the  effectiveness. 

I  can  give  another  explanation  for  the  discontent  among  Illinois 
farmers. 

1  he  figures  just  released  on  realized  net  farm  income  for  1967 
show  a  substantial  drop  over  the  year  before,  down  23  percent.  The 
realized  net  farm  income  figures  supplied  by  the  USDA  include  the 
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payments.  It  is  not  the  market  income  alone.  It  is  the  market  income 
plus  payments. 

There  is  also  an  almost  identical  percentage  drop  in  respect  to 
individual  farms.  The  per  farm  net  income  in  Illinois  in  1966,  for 
example,  was  $7,452,  and  in  1967,  it  was  down  to  $5,892.  I  hat  is  a 
drop  of  21  percent.  This  has  to  be  adjusted  downward  a  bit  more,  be¬ 
cause  the  dollars  involved  are  about  4  percent  less  than  those  of  1966 
in  purchasing  power. 

On  the  standpoint  of  farmers  nationally,  income  has  hardly  been 
attractive.  The  parity  ratio  just  announced  was  73  percent  for  the 
Nation  and  considerably  less  than  that  in  Illinois,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
but  a  ratio  of  73  compared  with  82  percent  the  year  before  when  the 
program  began.  This,  I  think,  can  understandably  be  a  reason  for 
the  widespread  farmer  discontent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers,  it  has  been,  indeed,  a  rather 
dismal  story.  Government  payments  last  year  were  $3.3  billion  on  the 
various  forms  of  the  farm  program,  and  this  amounted  to  one-fifth 
of  the  net  realized  farm  income  for  the  entire  Nation.  One-fifth  of  the 
net  income  for  farmers  coming  from  Treasury  payments.  I  think  that 
1  reflect  the  feeling  of  Illinois  farmers,  actually,  when  I  say  that 
thev  are  concerned  about  that  trend. 

The  year  before  the  figure  was  $2.7  billion,  and  the  year  before 
that,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  it  was  about  $2  billion,  and  the  year 
before  that  about  $1  billion.  So,  it  has  been  progressively  on  the 
upswing. 

What  are  the  possibilities? 

If  we  continue  with  the  present  programs  1  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  examine  some  improvements.  One  improvement  I 
feel  is  deserving  of  consideration  is  to  provide  that  a  portion  oi  the 
payments  under  these  programs  be  used  by  a  member  of  the  I  aim 
family  to  further  his  education  to  secure  off-of-farm  employment  with 
skilled  training.  This  would  help  to  get  the  program  toward  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  easing  the  transition  which  is  a  part  of  our  technological 
revolution  in  American  agriculture,  instead  of  resisting  it. 

The  farm  programs,  by  and  large  up  to  now,  have  tended  to  resist 
change,  instead  of  to  ease  the  transition.  And  by  encouraging  members 
of  the  farm  family  to  get  skilled  training  which  will  increase  their 
off-farm  income  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  payments,  I  think 
this  would  be  at  least  worthy  of  exploration. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  8001,  would  replace 
the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  completely.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Teague,  and 
several  other  members  of  this  committee  have  also  introduced  this 
bill.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  getting  the  Government  out  of  the 
grain  business  and  would  mean  that  the  stockpiles  of  grain  presently 
held  would  not  have  an  adverse  impact  upon  market  channels;  at 
least,  any  adverse  impact  would  be  greatly  diminished,  farmers 
would  look  to  established  financial  institutions  for  credit  a  part  of 
the  time.  They  would  be  guaranteed  credit  under  this  bill,  so  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  dump  their  harvet  upon  the  market  at  the 
glut  period.  They  could  market  it  at  a  time  of  their  own  choosing. 

This  bill  would  not,  I  might  add,  replace  all  farm  programs;  it 
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would  deal  only  with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  would  leave  intact 
the  cropland  adjustment  program. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  land  retirement  in  itself  has  some  bad 
features  that  tend  to  inflate  the  base  acreage. 

It  is  not,  in  some  ways,  an  efficient  way  of  spending  tax  dollars 
to  get  an  effective  farm  program,  but  it  is,  in  my  view,  far  more 
desirable  than  the  commodity  program  approach,  and  if  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  were  restructured  to  emphasize  the  whole  farm 
retirements,  so  that  the  entire  productive  unit  would  be  taken  out 
of  production  for  the  period  of  time  under  contract,  I  believe  it 
would  have  a  far  better  effect  upon  total  production  in  fact,  and 
consequently  they  would  get  more  for  their  money,  the  consumers. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  general  suggestions  are  those.  I  do  hope 
that  the  committee  will  not  see  fit  to  extend  the  farm  program  this 
year.  There  is  no  immediate  necessity  to  do  so.  I  think  there  is  ivide 
discontent  with  what  we  have.  I  think  there  are  some  unexplored 
possibilities  that  deserve  the  committee’s  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Findley.  We  are  glad 
to  have  your  views  on  this.  I  must  confess  that  they  are  somewhat 
different  from  my  own,  but  there  are  always  differences  of  opinion. 
We  would  not  have  any  need  of  legislation  if  we  did  not  have  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion. 

Was  there  a  shortage  of  corn  last  year? 

There  was  a  surplus  of  corn,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  that  is  correct.  It  was  close  to  the  balance 
of  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  grew  more  corn  than  we  needed  last  year,  did 
we  not? 

Mr.  Findley.  Definitely,  supplies  were  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  probably  correct. 

The  supply  was  adequate.  Had  we  had  no  program  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  corn  grown,  and  we  had  grown  substantially  more, 
how  would  we  have  used  it;  what  would  we  have  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Findley.  Well,  it  would  have  been  a  very  dismal  picture,  one 
that  I  would  dislike  to  contemplate,  and  I  have  never  advocated  any 
such  position.  I  would  not  like  to  see  us  simply  cut  aloose  from  all 
programs  at  once.  I  do  not  suggest  that  now.  And,  frankly,  if  what 
you  have  outlined  had  existed,  we  would  have  had  prices  even  lower 
than  what  we  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  it  occurs  to  me.  Had  we  not  re¬ 
duced  the  production  of  corn  last  year,  we  would  have  had  a  larger 
surplus  of  corn  and  it  would  have  resulted  in  lower  prices  for  corn. 

After  all,  I  think  the  farmer  would  be  benefited  by  having  programs 
that  would  help  to  stabilize  such  production. 

Mr.  Findley.  Yes.  And  it  is  an  improvement  in  programs  that  I 
am  recommending  rather  than  the  abolition  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  I  do  not  understand  the  corn  program 
too  well.  I  did  understand  your  suggestion,  and  1  know  that  what  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  been  urging  for  many  years  is  the  total  abolition  of 
programs.  I  think  this  effort  has  some  effect  now,  these  programs,  in 
stabilizing  prices. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  it  does  that  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Your  suggested  program  on  acreage  reduction 
would  probably  more  nearly  get  the  right  land  out  of  production 
rather  than  getting  the  wrong  land  out,  and  to  some  extent  it  might 
reduce  the  drain  on  the  Treasury.  But  now,  if  you  use  that  program 
as  a  means  of  adjusting  production  also,  your  retirement  program 
would  actually  decrease  farm  income,  and  1  dislike  to  take  away  one 
of  the  very  helpful  aspects  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  without  the  farm  program  adjusting  the  use 
of  our  lands,  I  think  that  you  and  I  would  agree  that  there  would 
probably  be  more  corn  going  to  the  market  than  the  market  would 
take  at  a  reasonable  price  and  that  the  farmers  would  suffer  with 
overproduction  unless  we  could  sell  that  production  at  a  reasonable 

price.  .....  ,  , 

Mr.  Findley.  I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  we  could 

see  the  day  when  even  cropland  adjustment  programs  would  not  be 
required.  I  think  that  day  will  come,  but  it  is  not  here  today. 

The  Chairman.  We  ah  hope  that  it  will  come,  and  a  great  many  of 
our  people — and  1  certainly  do  not  mean  to  include  Congressman 
Findley  in  this,  but  1  think  that  a  great  many  of  our  people  think  that 
all  it  takes  is  to  have  an  increase  in  population  and  we  will  find  that 
we  are  immediately  in  balance,  because  the  increased  population  will 
use  what  is  today’s  surplus.  1  just  do  not  believe  in  that  theory  at  all, 
because  we  have  had  increases  in  population  for  a  great  many  years, 
but  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  rise  in  production,  and  we  have 
had  what  we  call  surpluses  on  hand,  because  we  do  increase  production 
faster  than  the  population  increases.  . 

Mr.  Findley.  Tes,  sir.  If  you  will  permit  it,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  price-support  feature  of  the  feed-grains  program 
tends  to  induce  higher  production  on  limited  acres. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  so.  , 

Mr.  Findley.  It  does  provide  a  distinct  premium  on  bushels,  and 
it  gives  the  farmer  the  opportunity  to  pour  on  fertilizer,  thus  to  get 
more  bushels  per  acre;  whereas,  if  we  shifted  instead  to  the  cropland 
adjustment  as  the  means  of  cushioning  the  transition.  We  would  not 
have  that  inducement  for  heavy  production  on  limited  acres. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  go  along  with  the 
philosophy  that  we  should  control  the  units,  the  pounds,  the  bushels, 
the  bales,  rather  than  controlling  the  acres  to  control  the  amount  ot 
any  agricultural  commodity  coming  on  the  market? 

If  our  purpose  is  primarily  to  balance  supply  and  demand,  is  not 
the  most  effective  way  of  doing  that  to  control  the  number  ot  units. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  that  is  very  definitely  true.  We  are  coming 
very  close  to  it  in  tobacco,  but  even  there  the  introduction  of  new 
chemicals  has  thwarted  the  best  laid  plans. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  eliminate  many  of  these  practices 
that  we  find  so  disturbing  in  acreage  control. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  when 
I  say  that  I  look  to  the  disciplines  of  the  marketplace  ultimately  as 
the  best  place  for  production  to  be  controlled.  I  see  the  role  of  the 
Government  as  a  secondary  one.  And  that  is  why  I  like  the  cropland 
adjustment  approach  rather  than  the  commodity  approach  ot  bushels 
or  acreage  approach. 
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The  Chairman.  We  now  get  back  to  the  argument  that  some  of 
us  heard  some  years  back  that  the  real  effect  of  low  prices  increases 
production,  and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  disagreement  about  that.  My 
personal  view  is  that  low  prices  will,  in  the  long  run,  reduce  pro¬ 
duction.  And  continuing  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  will 
ultimately  cause  a  shift  out  of  the  production  of  that  commodity 
into  some  other  commodity.  But  the  immediate  effect,  if  you  do  not 
have  production  controls  of  some  kind,  it  seems  to  me  will  always 
be  to  increase  the  production,  because  as  the  price  goes  down,  f  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  the  farmer  can  do  to  maintain  his  living 
standards  except  to  try  to  grow  more  units,  to  sell  more  units.  If  he 
gets  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  the  price  goes  to  50  cents  a  bushel,  he  has 
to  sell  two  bushels  where  he  sold  one  bushel  before  to  maintain  his 
standard  of  living.  Without  controls  you  cannot  prevent  him  from 
doing  that,  and  1  believe  that  each  individual  farmer  makes  every 
effort  he  can  to  do  it;  that  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  production  controls. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  farmers  are  going  to  try  to  make  up  in 
volume  what  they  see  themselves  losing  in  price? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  that  every  farmer  makes  a  conscious  effort 
e very  year  to  get  the  maximum  production,  regardless  of  what  the 
price  is.  There  is  a  point  of  diminishing  return,  beyond  which  he 
cannot  wisely  go. 

I  might  point  out,  in  the  case  of  Illinois  farmers,  especially  those 
in  my  district,  they  do  have  a  choice  as  to  land  use,  not  only  grazing 
as  opposed  to  grains,  but  they  can  choose  to  grow  soybeans  or  corn, 
for  example. 

Now,  they  do  not  grow  soybeans  quite  often  simply  because  of  the 
price;  they  make  more  money  on  corn.  If  corn  should  drop  to  the 
point  where  it  became  closer  to  the  price  of  soybeans,  there  would  be  a 
lot  more  so37beans  grown. 

So,  I  do  not  think  it  would  necessarily  mean  that  farmers  would  go 
out  of  business  if  the  price  of  corn  came  down  and  would  shift  to  other 
land  uses. 

Ihe  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  in  many  other  sections?  It  may  be  important  in  your 
area  where  you  have  such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  shift  crops. 
In  my  area,  cotton  is  the  major  crop,  and  it  is  generally  grown  where 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  shift.  My  friend  Jones,  who  is  not 
here,  can  shift  his  cotton  production  into  soybeans,  corn,  and  other 
production,  but  you  cannot  do  that  in  my  part  of  the  country.  And 
you  cannot  do  it  out  on  the  high  plains;  you  cannot  do  it  in  some  areas 
in  California  except  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  by  shifting 
to  fruit  trees  or  grapes.  That  takes  some  time  to  do.  Aou  do  not  have 
another  alternative  that  would  bring  you  the  same  income  per  acre, 
approximately.  You  cannot  make  those  shifts  without  large  capital 
investments. 

But  cotton,  in  most  areas  in  my  part  of  the  State,  is  grown  where 
other  cash  crops  will  not  grow  very  successfully.  For  example,  there 
is  no  alternative  crop  in  the  wheat  country  of  western  Kansas  that 
can  be  grown,  except  corn;  but  it  is  not  competitive  with  you.  They 
can  grow  some  milo  maise  in  parts  of  Texas,  and  they  can  grow  some 
wheat,  and  they  do  grow  wheat  in  some  areas;  and  in  western  Kansas, 
western  Oklahoma,  eastern  Colorado,  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  there 
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are  no  alternatives  that  we  can  grow;  so,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
opportunity  to  shift  is  too  extensive  except  in  a  few  favored  areas. 

Mr.  Findley.  During  the  depression,  a  lot  of  diverted  acreage, 
that  had  been  planted  to  cotton,  was  planted  to  corn  in  some  areas, 
and  to  soybeans;  whereas,  not  too  many  years  ago  very  little  of  either 
was  planted. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true  along  the  edge  of  the  Cotton 
Belt.  As  I  said,  if  Mr.  Jones  were  here,  he  would  say  that  he  could  do 
that. 

Mr.  Gathings’  area  has  moved  very  largely  and  tremendously 
towards  soybeans,  but  we  do  not  get  enough  soybeans  in  our  area  to 
harvest.  We  do  not  plant  soybeans,  therefore.  Great  areas  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  simply  cannot  shift.  I  realize  there  are  some  areas  that 
can  shift.  We  just  do  not  plant  soybeans,  because  we  do  not  get 
anything  out  of  them. 

I  think  that  you  will  recall  when  you  were  on  this  committee  that 
there  were  years  when  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  would  come  into 
this  committee  room  and  was  asked  what  crops  we  could  grow  on  the 
black  lands  of  Texas  that  would  give  us  a  return  anywhere  near 
comparable  to  that  of  cotton,  and  there  has  not  been  an  answer  to 
that  question  yet. 

There  is  not  any  possibility  in  this  sort  of  shift.  There  are  a  great 
many  farms  in  the  United  States,  on  which  this  may  be  a  possiblity. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  think  that  it  is  very  true  that  in  the  one-crop 
areas  the  transition  which  would  be  implicit  in  H.R.  8001  would  lead 
to  considerable  acreage  not  being  tilled  which  is  presently  being 
tilled.  That  would  be  one  of  the  healthy  adjustments.  The  individual 
farmer  would  be  affected,  I  don’t  deny  that.  I  think  an  adjustment 
is  required  in  some  form,  and,  naturally,  in  one-crop  areas,  it  would 
tend  to  mean  that  they  would  take  the  brunt  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

That  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing,  whether  we  are 
going  to  apply  any  of  our  social  philosophy  to  the  farmer,  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  live  in  an  economy  in  which  everybody  who  lives  in 
town  has  some  kind  of  governmental  umbrella  over  him  and  if  he 
is  on  the  farm  he  has  to  take  the  rain,  the  hail,  and  the  like  I  think 
that  is  really  what  it  comes  to. 

I  think  I  might  join  with  you  in  saying  “Yes,  I  would  rather  live 
in  an  economy  where  nobody,  nobody,  had  these  advantages  out  of 
the  public  treasury  and  that  we  all  were  simply  working  on  our  own,” 
but  we  do  not  live  in  that  kind  of  an  economy. 

The  umbrella  is  not  even  seen  on  the  farm,  because  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  wages  fixed  by  law — not  fixed  by  the  value  of  his  product 
he  has  to  pay  wages  fixed  by  law.  Everything  that  he  buys  is  covered 
with  that  umbrella,  whether  it  be  through  minimum  wages  or  through 
protective  tariffs  or  through  other  protections  that  the  Government 
gives,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  sell  his  product  in  the  market 
without  any  aid  whatever.  I  really  think  that  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  thing. 

There  are  people  who  feel  very  sincerely  that  we  ought  to  never 
have  given  anybody  those  advantages.  I  will  fight  for  the  farmer  m 
that  respect;  I  want  the  farmer  to  get  what  he  sees  other  folks  getting. 
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Mr.  Findley.  I  do  not  favor  closing  up  the  umbrella  entirely.  I  favor 
stopping  the  commodity  approach  in  the  farm  program  and,  in  effect, 
to  gear  whatever  is  done  toward  easing  and,  in  fact,  hastening  the 
inevitable  transaction  and  helping  the  individuals  involved  to  meet 
the  problems  that  arise  from  that  inevitable  transition.  I  do  think 
that  the  commodity  program  generally  has  tended  to  retard  the  change 
and  to  prolong  the  agony  of  a  good  many  farmers  involved. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  well  be.  Perhaps  we  have  not  gone  at 
this  thing  with  enough  vigor.  Perhaps  we  are  prolonging  the  agony 
when  we  ought  to  have  something  like  a  straight  poundage,  or  bushel- 
age  program  instead  of  acreage  control.  The  only  reason  that  we  are 
using  acreage  control  instead  of  bushelage  control  is  because  we  do  not 
want  to  go  quite  so  far.  We  do  not  want  to  be  quite  so  effective,  because 
it  hurts  at  the  moment.  That  is  the  only  reason  anybody  has  for  using 
the  other  approach.  You  may  be  quite  right,  that  we  ought  to  do  this 
thing  more  vigorously  and  get  it  over  with,  but  when  you  say  that 
you  woidd  let  the  market  price  be  the  sole  determining  factor,  the 
only  thing  I  am  saying  there  is  that  the  market  price  cannot  be  that 
determining  factor  without  very  harsh  authority  on  the  individual 
producer.  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Shuman  that  in  a  completely  uniform 
society,  the  marketplace  will  be  an  effective  control  in  changing  that 
which  is  wrong.  It  will  be  more  economic,  but  we  do  not  live  in  an 
economy  in  which  the  marketplace  can  work  on  the  other  fellow.  You 
are  not  going  to  repeal  the  minimum  wage  law;  you  are  not  going  to 
repeal  many  labor  bills;  you  are  not  going  to  repeal  the  aid  that  we 
give  at  present  to  many  industries.  And  all  that  has  an  impact  on  the 
farmer.  His  costs  are  tied  in  with  that,  as  well  as  his  price. 

I  accept  in  part  the  Farm  Bureau’s  formula  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  cost  of  things  farmers  buy.  I  recognize  that  profit  is  volume 
times  price  less  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  cost  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  other  factions.  You  are  living  in  an  economy  in  which 
the  Government  is  fixing  that  cost.  You  are  saying:  “By  Govern¬ 
ment,  you  have  got  to  make  your  expenditures  in  a  controlled  economy, 
because  we  believe  in  laissez-faire.”  Why  should  what  you  call  “the 
disciplines  of  the  marketplace”  operate  on  a  farmer  when  it  cannot 
operate  on  the  man  who  sells  the  tractor.  I  just  cannot  see  that.  You 
have  a  rather  well-known  citizen  in  Illinois  who  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “a  land  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.”  I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  productivity  with  the  farmer  selling  in  an  unprotected 
market  and  buying  in  a  completely  protected  market.  I  want  to  get 
my  farmers  in  with  the  other  fellows  under  the  umbrella. 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  commodity  programs  were 
ended  and  assuming  that  even  the  cropland  adjustment  program  was 
not  continued — and  I  certainly  recommend  that  it  do  continue  and 
be  effective,  even  though  there  would  be  some  pretty  substantial 
cushion  provided  by  the  Government  against  the  harsh  effect  of  a 
completely  unrelated  market — there  are  the  commodity  exchange 
authorities,  the  regulations  which  are  imposed  upon  the  trading 
centers  for  the  handling  of  grain  and  the  marketing  of  livestock  and 
all  of  that,  and  those  handtools,  I  think,  are  to  the  advantage  of  the 
average  farmer,  but  the  fundamental  question  is  how  we  are  going  to 
help  the  farmer.  Are  we  going  to  help  him  as  a  person  or  are  we  going 
to  try  to  help  him  through  managing  the  commodities  that  he  produces? 
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I  think  that  the  latter  has  proven  to  be  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
approach. 

We  have  had  the  feed  grain  programs,  I  guess,  for  several  years 
now.  We  have  had  the  wheat  program  for  3  years.  So,  we  have  had 
some  trial  experience  with  them.  And  in  the  case  of  Illinois  farmers, 
not  only  is  his  parity  way  down,  but  the  net  realized  farm  income 
including  payments  is  way  down.  I  would  say  simply  on  those  hare 
facts  that  the  committee  would  be  justified  in  not  going  along  in  a 
sanction  of  programs  that  obviously  have  not  met  the  problems. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  compare  the 
American  farmer  with  other  farmers  to  get  an  idea  of  whether  the 
price  is  down  or  whether  it  is  in  accord  with  the  world  conditions. 
Canada  does  not  have  the  same  programs  we  have.  They  do  have 
programs,  but  they  do  not  reach  as  far  as  our  programs  do.  Do  you 
know  the  price  of  wheat  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Findley.  Honestly,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  figures  either. 

Mr.  Findley.  They  probably  would  be  very  close. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Canadian  prices  have 
moved  substantially  in  the  same  curves  that  our  own  moved.  I  think 
that  is  true  the  world  over;  that  we  have  had  a  world  decline  in  the 
particular  prices  for  these  particular  commodities  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton.  I  know  that  it  is  true  in 
cotton;  I  know  that  the  world  cotton  price  has  moved  on  downward, 
just  as  low  as  our  has.  And  I  think  that  it  is  true  on  these  grains.  If 
that  be  true,  then  have  these  programs  caused  the  loss — or  are  the 
losses  caused  by  world  conditions? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  recall  very  vividly,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  Secretary 
Freeman  was  first  presenting  this  wheat  certificate  program  to  this 
committee  and  arguing  for  it  that  he  anticipated  that  the  market 
price  for  wheat  would  be  somewhere  around  $1.25  to  $1.30,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  that  the  farmer  would  get  75  cents  in  the  certificate  which 
would  bring  it  up  to  $2  for  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  farmer  was  only  getting  $1.45. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  may  be  correct.  It  was  exactly  at  $2.  That 
was  widely  advertised.  And  he  would  get  $1.25  in  the  market  and 
75  cents  from  Uncle  Sam.  Wheat,  at  the  time  the  program  was  talked 
about,  was  $1.87  or  something  like  that.  So,  the  program  seemed  to 
be  working  out  in  the  way  that  Secretary  Freeman  wanted  it  to,  but 
it  has  resulted  in  a  greater  incentive  to  have  the  Government  pay, 
and  less  income  from  the  marketplace.  I  do  not  think  that  is  what 
the  farmer  desires. 

The  Chairman.  No.  But  it  is  about  75  cents  more  that  the  farmer 
in  the  United  States  gets  than  he  would  get  if  he  lived  across  the 
border.  I  think  the  American  farmer  gets  that  advantage.  Certainly, 
he  gets  more  than  the  farmer  in  Canada  or  in  Australia,  considerably 
more,  for  his  wheat;  and,  to  that  extent,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
program  has  been  to  his  advantage. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  long  on  this,  but  I  do  really  think  that 
discussions  of  this  kind  are  helpful,  perhaps  more  than  most  of  our 
formal  statements. 

Mr.  Findley.  You  cannot  imagine  how  pleased  I  am  to  think  that 
you  realize  that  I  could  add  anything  to  your  sessions. 
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The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  coming,  Paul,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  you,  even  though  we  have  not 
agreed. 

Mr.  Findley.  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Does  someone  else  w'ant  to  discuss  this  with 
Mr.  Findley? 

I  do  not  want  to  monopolize  the  time. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  want  to 
compliment  Mr.  Findley  on  this  presentation. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O’Neal? 

_  Mr.  O’Neal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  appre¬ 
ciative  of  Mr.  Findley’s  contribution.  I  think  it  has  been  most  helpful. 
I  point  out  that  I  came  to  this  committee  in  1965  without  any  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  at  all  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  such  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  very  helpful.  We  have  had  many  of  them  in 
executive  sessions,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  thinking  of  two  great 
thinkers  in  this  field  has  been  very  helpful  to  me. 

I  noticed  that  you  said  that  your  mail  had  not  been  as  great  in 
recent  years  as  it  was  back  in  1961,  1962,  and  1963. 

Mr.  Findley.  Correct. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  That  was  before  I  came  here.  I  came  here  in  1965. 
I  was  just  wondering,  back  in  this  period  of  1961  and  1962  and  1963, 
was  your  mail  from  contented  farmers  or  discontented  farmers? 

Mr.  Findley.  Well,  they  vrere,  as  far  as  concerned  farmers,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  of  the  mail  was  in  opposition  to  legislation  then  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

The  first  year  Ave  had  before  us  a  rather  strange  proposal  which 
would  have  reversed  the  role  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  and 
would  ha\re  caused  the  Congress  to  have  little  more  than  a  veto  au¬ 
thority  over  what  the  President  might  come  forward  with  in  a  farm 
program,  and,  in  my  vieAV,  even  the  veto  had  very  little  meaning  to  it. 

The  second  year,  we  had  the  proposal  on  mandatory  acreage  con¬ 
trols  in  feed  grains. 

And  then  the  third  year  Avas  the  Avheat  program,  I  believe — the 
wheat  certificate  program. 

Those  three  produced  a  tremendous  amount  of  mail,  almost  all 
being  critical  of  Avhat  Avas  proposed. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Of  Avhat  Avas  proposed? 

Mr.  Findley.  Yes. 

Air.  O’Neal.  When  you  talked  of  discontented  farmers,  I  just  Avon- 
der  if  you  had  ever  known  of  contented  farmers?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Findley.  Well,  they  ahvays  have  something  that  concerns 
them.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
find  that  even  Avith  all  of  the  problems  in  farming,  a  lot  of  people  still 
choose  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Changing  the  subject  a  little,  I  Avas  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  your  suggestion  that  some  requirements  be  put  on  the 
extending  of  Government  checks.  You  suggested  that  the  farmer  be 
required  to  educate  some  member  of  the  family  in  some  nonfarm 
activity. 

Mr.  Findley.  That  is  generally  my  thought.  I  have  not  spelled  it 
out. 
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Mr.  O’Neal.  Do  you  have  it  written  out  in  language  that  would 
fit  your  ideas? 

Mr.  Findley.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  While  you  were  explaining  it,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  an  old  bachelor  friend  of  mine  I  have  known  for  about  45 
years  back  home.  His  mother  and  father  are  dead;  he  has  one  sister. 
He  lives  down  in  Florida.  I  wondered  how  he  could  comply  with  this, 
when  his  sister’s  children  are  already  in  college.  Did  you  take  him 
into  consideration? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  realize  one  can  get  ridiculous  about  such  things. 
Even  in  that  case,  it  could  well  be  that  he  could  take  some  kind  of 
training  that  would  enable  him  to  have  a  part-time  job  in  the  city  on 
weekends. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Mayne? 

Mr.  Mayne.  Mr.  Findley,  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  state¬ 
ment.  Certainly,  the  dialog  between  you  and  the  chairman  has  been 
of  great  interest  to  me. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  spell  out  for  us  in  a  little  more 
detail  just  how  this  concept  of  phantom  acres  works,  as  you  under¬ 
stand  it?  You  mentioned  this.  I  would  be  grateful  for  an  explanation 
as  to  how  you  feel  these  phantom  acres  would  come  about. 

Mr.  Findley.  Well,  it  would  come  about,  because  the  retirement  of 
acres,  especially  as  it  is  now  in  percentage  points  rather  than  whole 
farms  and  it  has  given  quite  an  emphasis  to  the  tilling  of  acreage  that 
was  not  previously  in  the  feed-grain  base,  and  when  we  total  up  the 
figures  for  the  base  feed-grains,  grain  sorghums,  silage  and  forage,  this 
year  compared  to  1959-60,  we  find  that  it  totals  15  million  acres  more 
than  back  there.  These  are  the  phantom  acres.  They  did  not  come  out 
of  nowhere;  they  are  additional  acreage,  which  is  a  part  of  the  base 
feed  grains.  My  contention  is  that  the  program  itself,  while  it  has 
undoubtedly  reduced  the  total  production  of  feed  grains,  has  also  at 
the  same  had  a  tendency  to  bring  into  the  productive  plan  feed-grains 
acreage  that  would  otherwise  not  be  there.  So,  it  has  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  could  probably  be  called  slippage.  I  think  that  is  the 
usual  way  of  expressing  it,  as  “slippage  in  acreage.” 

Mr.  Mayne.  How  does  that  tie  in  with  what  we  have  heard  here 
that  it  is  the  unproductive  marginal  land  that  is  being  put  into  the 
program,  that  farmers  in  some  instances  are  keeping  their  best  land 
for  production  and  putting  the  unproductive  parts  of  their  land  into 
the  program? 

Mr.  Findley.  As  businessmen  today  they  would  probably  be  foolish 
not  to  do  that  when  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  I  would 
hope  that  by  now  we  have  gotten  all  of  the  hill  sides  and  the  like,  such 
as  that,  out  that  could  possibly  be  brought  into  the  program.  But  the 
very  nature  of  the  program,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  percentage  of  the 
cropland  on  a  given  farm  will  inevitably  cause  less  productive  land  to 
be  placed  under  the  program  and  more  productive  land  to  be  planted. 
That  is  one  reason  that  the  total  has  been  so  terribly  costly.  And  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  has  involved  a  lot  of  money.  I 
recall  one  year  it  was  over  $1,500  billion  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
was  about  $4  billion.  So,  this  would  hardly  be  termed  a  low-cost 
program. 
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Mr.  Mayne.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  a  little 
contradiction  in  what  you  have  said.  I  wish  you  would  explain  this  to 
me.  You  said  that  the  program  took  the  most  productive  land  that  we 
had,  but  earlier  you  said  that  the  program  has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  land  into  cultivation  that  should  not  be  cultivated. 

Mr.  Findley.  This  is  exactly  right.  I  do  not  think  it  is  contra¬ 
dictory  on  a  single  given  farm.  The  land  less  productive  was  going 
into  retirement,  but  if  that  single  farm  was  part  of  the  original  base 
acreage  of  1959-60,  since  then,  because  of  the  operation  of  the  price 
support  payments— and  price  support  payments  are  an  advantage, 
it  has  given  him  a  reason  to  add  to  his  productive  feed  grain  base  in 
total,  including  the  retired  land,  plus  additional  land  that  he  may 
be  able  to  acquire  and  to  bring  under  the  program.  And  that  has 
been  repeated  numerous  times  across  the  country. 

I  came  across  this  in  respect  to  Minnesota.  That  was  the  first 
State  for  which  the  figures  were  available  on  the  pricing  change  of 
the  base  acreage  on  grains. 

Mr.  Mayne.  That  is  all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Findley. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mayne. 

Are  there  other  questions? 

Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  Goodling.  One  question.  I  did  not  get  your  figures  on  what 
farm  income  was  that  came  from  Government  payments. 

Mr.  Findley.  It  is  about  20  percent.  The  direct  payment,  I  believe, 
is  $3.3  billion  this  year,  and  that  is,  I  believe,  one-fifth — it  may  be  a 
little  more  than  one-fiftli — of  the  total  realized  net  income  of  the 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  O’Neal? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  I  have  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
verify  something  in  my  mind.  Maybe  anybody  can  answer  this. 

Are  these  Government  payments  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Findley.  The  figure  I  gave  you? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  In  talking  about  parity. 

Mr.  Findley.  It  does  not  take  into  account  the  direct  payments. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  USD  A  does  come  out  with  a  figure  every 
quarter  or  annually  which  is  an  adjusted  parity  figure  taking  into 
account  the  direct  payments,  but  the  parity  figures  which  are  reported 
monthly  are  the  figures  based  on  market  income  and  do  not  include 
Government  payments. 

Mr.  O’Neal.  What  is  the  farmer’s  income  including  the  Govern¬ 
ment  payments  now  in  respect  to  parity? 

Mr.  Findley.  I  will  have  to  say— Including  payments? 

Mr.  O’Neal.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Roughly,  80  cents,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Findley.  It  could  not  be  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  O'Neal.  Thank  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Findley.  It  is  quite  a  bit  less  than  100  percent. 

The .  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  comments,  or 
discussion? 
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If  not,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Paul,  as  we  always  are. 

Mr.  Findley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you  here. 

Mr.  Goodling.  May  I  ask  a  question  off  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Our  next  witness  is  Hon.  Omar  Burleson,  another  of  our  colleagues. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  OMAR  BURLESON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appear  before  you  in  support  of 
extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Especially  it  is  my 
feeling  that  least  the  basic  program  should  be  extended  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  rather  than  delay  until  next  year  when  there 
will  be  many  new  and  pressing  issues  clamoring  for  attention  of  a 
newly  organized  Congress  at  the  very  time  the  1965  act  is  expiring. 

There  is  no  need  or  reason  for  me  to  presume  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  effectiveness  and  acceptance  of  the  1965  act.  The  manner  in  which 
it  has  drawn  participation,  almost  100  percent  I  am  told,  speaks  for 
that.  As  deplorable  as  in  the  rate  of  farm  income  when  gaged  against 
other  segments  of  our  national  economy,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
far  worse,  and  probably  near  chaotic,  without  the  support  of  the  current 
program. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  read  and  consider  several  statements 
previously  presented.  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  that  of  Air.  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.,  of  the  Texas  Association 
of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations,  who  was  heard  on  April  24. 
Naturally  it  dealt  primarily  with  cotton  but  its  sound  reasoning  may 
be  generally  applied  to  all  agriculture  in  a  manner  which  I  am  pleased 
to  endorse.  Another  excellent  statement  was  that  of  F.  A.  Lollar  of 
Jones  County,  Tex. 

At  this  point  so  much  has  been  said  by  others,  and  well  said,  in 
behalf  of  extending  the  1965  act,  that  I  limit  myself  to  these  brief 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wish  to  respect¬ 
fully  submit  for  insertion  in  the  record  a  written  statement  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Lollar,  of  Anson,  Jones  County,  Tex.,  in  behalf  of  extending 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  F.  A.  Lollar,  a  Jones  County,  Tex.  Farmer  Speaking  for 
the  Jones  County  Farmers  Union 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committeemen,  I  am  F.  A.  Lollar  a  Jones  County  Texas  Farmer 
speaking  for  the  Jones  County  Farmers  Union. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  the  1965  Farm  Act  is  the  biggest  step  Congress 
has  ever  taken  in  helping  the  farmer  with  his  problems. 

Its  acceptance  proves  the  quality  of  the  program.  In  my  county  and  over  the 
state  there  is  almost  100%  participation.  It  is  flexible  so  that  those  who  don  t 
approve  of  this  program  do  not  have  to  participate. 

It  is  accomplishing  exactly  what  it  was  supposed  to  do — we  have  reduced  our 
surpluses  making  a  healthier  atmosphere  for  the  farmer  to  market  his  crop. 
Through  allotments  we  can  keep  a  check  on  production.  It  is  estimated  an  over 
production  of  4%  can  drive  prices  down  as  much  as  50%,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  modern  farmer  to  operate. 
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It  has  given  the  farmer  the  chance  we  have  always  wanted  to  help  ourselves. 
At  present  we  are  donating  $1.00  per  bale  for  promotion  and  research  of  cotton. 
We  are  trying  to  do  our  marketing  in  a  more  fashionable  manner  through  storage 
at  harvest,  moving  our  wheat  and  feed  grain  to  the  market  place  evenly  making 
a  better  and  more  stable  market.  At  local  levels  through  the  use  of  hybrid  seeds 
and  research,  we  can  give  quality  production  along  with  quantity  production. 
We  can  experiment  with  insecticides,  herbicides  and  fertilizer  preparing  ourselves 
to  feed  the  hungry  world.  We  are  working  for  bargaining  power  to  improve  the 
market  place  for  farmers.  We  are  forming  more  and  better  marketing  associations 
to  get  higher  prices  for  our  products.  The  American  farmer  does  not  want  a  hand 
out,  just  his  rightful  share  and  with  the  present  program  and  the  farmer  working 
it  can  be  accomplished. 

Looking  at  our  national  economy,  in  1946  the  net  farm  income  was  $14.9  billion 
out  of  a  national  income  totaling  $181.9  billion.  In  1967  the  net  farm  income  was 
$14.8  billion  or  below  1946,  out  of  a  national  income  of  $649.6  billion.  Our  local 
income  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  world  around  us.  Calf  receipts  show  that  they 
are  now  2(i  cheaper  per  pound  than  they  were  five  years  ago.  I  have  receipts  from 
our  cotton  gin  from  the  Farmers  Co-op  Gin  at  Anson.  Average  price  of  that  cotton 
was  13.72  cents  per  pound.  After  ginning  was  deducted,  19  bales  of  cotton  netted 
$934.27  or  $49.12  per  bale  average.  Take  production  costs  and  rent  out  of  this 
and  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  1965  Farm  Act. 

If  we  did  not  have  government  programs,  our  leading  economists  predict  a 
a  farm  income  would  drop  35%  and  possibly  cause  chaotic  conditions.  Syndicated 
and  corporate  farming  would  take  over  destroying  the  American  family  farm  sys¬ 
tem.  Realizing  the  subsidies  that  are  now  being  paid  big  business,  I  believe  it 
would  only  be  a  short  time  after  this  type  farming  took  over,  the  American  people 
would  see  the  highest  subsidies  paid  to  farming  in  U.S.  history. 

After  much  consideration  we  make  the  following  recommendations  to  this 
committee: 

1.  A  continuation  of  the  present  program  as  is  now  in  1969. 

2.  A  four  year  extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act  beginning  in  1970  through  1973. 

3.  We  realize  that  the  biggest  problem  facing  this  nation  is  the  Vietnam  War. 
We  also  realize  to  win  this  war  we  are  going  to  have  to  band  together  with  an 
all  out  effort. 

As  far  as  our  government  spending  is  concerned  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  cuts 
in  all  government  programs.  With  the  farmers  income  already  low,  being  just 
above  that  of  the  depression  days  of  the  30’s.  We  think  that  any  cut  to  farm  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  unwarranted  at  this  time.  In  the  event  that  it  does  become  neces¬ 
sary,  we  recommend  that  these  cuts  come  from  our  ACP  practices  and  Great 
Plains  program,  instead  of  depressing  farm  income  further  by  taking  it  from  our 
present  program.  We  can  build  terraces  and  improve  pastures  after  we  win  the 
war. 


The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  this  will  conclude  the  hearings. 

(The  following  statements  and  letters  were  also  submitted  to 
the  committee:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Texas 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support  of  an  extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  during  this  Session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

As  the  Chairman  knows,  the  district  I  represent  (and  my  district  joins  his)  is 
vitally  interested  in  cotton.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  current  cotton 
program  which  became  effective  for  the  1966  crop,  has  served  to  reduce  cotton 
stocks  from  the  staggering  total  of  16.6  million  bales  on  August  1,  1966,  to  a 
projected  6.5  million  bales  for  August  1,  1968.  This  curtailment  of  stocks  has 
certainly  reduced  government  storage  expense,  but  more  importantly,  it  has 
greatly  done  away  with  much  of  the  market  depressing  features  of  these  tremen¬ 
dous  stocks. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  cannot  recall  a  time  when  the  many  cotton 
producer  organizations  have  joined  together  in  supporting  any  program  with  great 
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unanimity.  However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  every  cotton  organization  which 
has  appeared  before  this  Committee  has  favored  the  immediate  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  projected  yield  feature  of  this  law  has  given  our  farmers  a  degree  of  security 
against  the  many  natural  disasters  that  so  often  confront  them. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  law  has  given  our  feed  grains  and  wheat 
producers  the  flexibility  of  having  a  free  choice  in  deciding  whether  to  participate 
in  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  program.  ,  .  _ 

I  urge  an  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  during  this  Session 
of  the  Congress,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First:  Farmers  need  as  much  time  as  possible  to  make  necessary  plans  for 
producing  and  financing  their  crops.  Even  though  this  Act  would  not  expire  until 
after  the  1969  crop,  farmers  would  be  placed  in  a  difficult  position  if  we  wait 
until  next  year  to  decide  what  kind  of  program  will  be  available  for  the  future. 

Second:  Every  time  a  new  Congress  begins  operation,  there  is  a  great  delay  and 
much  “red  tape”  encountered  while  the  Congress  is  being  organized  into  a  working 
body.  Certainly  there  would  be  little  hope  of  any  expeditious  action  on  a  farm  bill 

if  we  wait  until  1969  to  act.  ...  ,. 

Third'  At  the  present  time  our  President  and  his  administration  support  an 
extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  No  one  can  tell  what  the 

situation  will  be  next  year.  ,,  .  „  ...  e 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Members  of  this  Committee  tor 
your  attention  and  consideration  of  my  statement. 


Statement  of  Donald  M.  Mennel,  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers 

Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Donald  M.  Mennel.  I  am  President 
of  The  Mennel  Milling  Company  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  I  am  here  today  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Grain  and  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  boft  Wheat  Millers 
Association,  I  have  with  me  Rondal  M.  Huffman,  who  is  Secretary  and  Counsel 
of  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Association.  This  Association  has  member 
companies  representing  approximately  80%  of  the  total  commercial  soft  wheat 
milling  production  of  the  United  States.  .  , 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  granting  us  the  opportunity.  \ve  have  appeared 
a  number  of  times  in  the  past,  and  we  hope,  because  of  our  intense  interest  in 
soft  wheat  and  the  welfare  of  the  Eastern  farmers  who  raise  it,  that  we  will  be 
invited  back  again  when  there  is  need  for  it. 

In  general,  most  of  the  members  of  our  organization  would  prefer  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program.  If,  however,  realistically,  this  cannot  be 
done  at  this  time,  we  would  hope  it  would  continue  on  a  year-to-year  basis  and 
would  also  be  amended  to  improve  it  in  several  ways  which  we  will  try  to  present 

tC>The  soft  red  winter  and  soft  white  wheats  raised  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
bv  so  very  many  small  farmers  are  a  vital  part  of  our  total  wheat  system.  I  hey  aie 
raised  for  specific  purposes,  by  highly  efficient  family  farmers  and  are  mainly  used 
in  the  production  of  domestic  foods.  . 

While  our  interest  may  seem  limited  in  scope,  we  have  found,  often  to  our 
regret,  that  we  must  view  the  wheat  system  as  a  wffiole  in  order  to  prevent  dis¬ 
aster,  or  at  the  least,  serious  consequences.  An  action  appearing  to  solve  a  wheat 
farmer’s  problem  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  most  of  the  wheat  raised  is 
exported,  may  raise  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  for  an  Ohio  farmer  whose  pn- 
mary  market  is  for  domestic  food.  .  ,  .,  .  , 

The  current  Wheat  Certificate  Program  would  be  improved  if  it  recognized 
the  purpose  for  which  wheat  is  raised.  It  seems  contradictory  to  us  to  award 
the  same  portion  of  the  domestic  certificate  to  all  farmers  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  eaten  by  Americans  or  Japanese  or  Pakistani.  The  cost  to  the  L.b.  treasury 
is  considerably  different.  Also,  it  seems  most  illogical  to  give  the  same  portion 
to  the  farmer  w'ho  delivers  his  wffieat  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
under  the  loan  program  and  subsequently  defaults  on  his  loan  because  there  was 
no  other  real  market  for  it. 

We  believe  this  arrangement  perpetuates  illogical  growing  practices,  is  un¬ 
economic  and  should  be  corrected.  . 

Wheat  can  be  raised  without  limitation,  if  the  producer  waives  his  claim  to 
any  certificate  payments.  This  has  had  the  unforseen  result  of  increasing  pioduc- 
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tion  of  wheats  in  areas  not  formerly  farmed  for  wheat  and  where  there  is  no 
domestic  market  of  any  real  significance.  This  tends  to  increase  the  export  cost, 
reduce  the  market  for  both  hard  and  soft  wheats  from  the  historical  export 
areas  and  disrupt  orderly  marketing  of  crops.  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have 
greatly  increased  their  production  of  soft  wheat  during  this  program  while  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Indiana  have  reduced.  The  extent  of  this  dislocation  can  be  seen 
by  this  table: 

[In  thousands  of  bushels] 


Average 

1959-1963 

Estimated, 

1968 

Percent  1968 
of  average 

Arkansas _ _ 

18, 468 
16,300 

if  126 

440.7 
1558. 3 

96.4 

99.5 
97.2 

Mississippi.... 

Ohio _ 

Indiana . . 

42,217 
34, 884 

Michigan _ 

Soft  wheat  exports  under  the  various  programs  have  had  to  be  doubled  and 
even  tripled  in  order  to  maintain  balance.  Most  of  this  increase  has  been  through 
the  Gulf,  in  part  displacing  hard  winter  wheats,  but  also  displacing  some  soft 
wheat  through  the  Lakes  and  Seaway.  This  is  costly  to  the  Treasury  and  helps 
create  unfavorable  trade  balances. 

Personnally,  I  believe  strongly  in  freedom  to  the  farm,  but  I  note  that  many 
authorities,  believing  also  in  freedom  to  farm,  agree  that  the  return  to  such  free¬ 
dom  should  be  gradual. 

It  was  not  planned  that  way,  but  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  seems  to  favor 
the  large  farmer,  the  larger  the  better.  The  giant  corporate  farm  can  hire  the 
finest  talent  to  maximize  the  benefits  given  it  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
small  family  farmer  spends  most  of  his  energies  trying  to  survive. 

An  improvement  in  the  program,  we  believe,  would  be  a  sliding  scale  of  benefits 
paid  for  domestic  consumption.  We  recognize  this  has  many  problems,  such  as 
definition  of  ownership.  We  suggest,  however,  these  can  be  resolved  and  a  scale  of 
payments  can  be  determined  through  the  use  of  USDA  statistics  which  would 
support  the  small  farmers,  and  be  reduced  as  the  economies  of  size  allow  the  larger 
farm  to  be  less  dependent  on  Federal  payments.  It  amounts  to  a  Federal  Income 
Tax  in  reverse.  I  or  example.,  and  we  do  not  mean  this  as  definitive,  because  we  do 
not  have  access  to  the  statistics  necessary  to  devise  the  scale  and  only  mean  to 
illustrate  the  idea.  All  farmers  could  be  paid  750  per  bushel  regardless  of  compli¬ 
ance  or  sign  up  for  the  first  1,000  bushels.  All  farmers  raising  more  than  1,000 
bushels  would  have  to  comply  to  receive  any  benefits.  Then  the  scale  might  be: 
The  next  4,000  bushels— 400,  for  the  next  5,000—200,  for  the  next  15,000—100, 
for  the  next  25,000 — 50,  and  for  the  last  25,000 — 20.  This  would  mean  that  any 
farmer  raising  over  100,000  bushels  would  receive  no  subsidy  for  the  amount  over 
100,000.  Obviously  these  figures  would  have  to  be  redone  to  balance  probable 
payments  to  farmers  with  probable  income  from  domestic  processing,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  feel  such  a  device  might  reduce  the  exodus  from  the  family  farm,  alleviate 
rural  poverty,  without  additional  cost  to  the  Treasury.  It  should  encourage 
intensive  farming,  rather  than  extensive  farming. 

Another  improvement  we  strongly  recommend  is  to  establish  a  reasonable 
statute  of  limitations  such  as  one  year  after  which  processors  can  feel  safe  from 
further  audit.  We. are  aware  that  a  program  as  expensive  and  extensive  as  this 
one  requires  auditing  procedures,  but,  excluding  judicially  proven  fraud,  millers 
should  be  able  to  close  those  books  audited  by  USDA  without  fear  that  a  later 
examination,  by  a  different  examiner,  possibly  using  different  interpretations,  will 
reopen  them  and  penalize  him  for  some  supposed  infraction  despite  the  prior 
clearance.  We  have  had  a  number  of  reports  of  such  things  happening. 

We  recommend  that  USDA  adopt  a  procedure  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  much  older  and  more  experienced  taxing  authority,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  issue  a  statement  that  the  recent  examination  has  disclosed  no  change 
to  be  necessary  and  that  the  report  will  be  accepted  as  filed. 

There  is  another  similar  improvement  we  would  like  to  recommend.  There  is 
no  appeal  or  arbitration  machinery  provided  within  USDA  other  than  the  very 
general,  and  normally  ineffective  one  of  “appealing  to  the  Secretary.” 

\V  e  feel  a  step-by-step  procedure  should  be  provided  to  obtain  administrative 
review  within  the  Department  to  adjudicate  problems  which  are  bound  to  arise 
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in  such  a  vast  program,  prior  to  the  very  costly  step  of  appealing  to  the  Federal 
Courts  for  relief.  .  . 

We  know  Congress  is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  arising  from  the 
Wheat  Certificate  Program.  It  doesn’t  take  a  very  large  flour  mill  to  grind  one 
million  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year.  According  to  Ray  A.  Goldberg’s  recent  book, 
“Agribusiness  Coordination”  on  a  study  of  the  records  of  milling  companies 
grinding  nearly  half  of  all  the  wheat  ground  in  the  United  States,  the  miller  in  a 
recent  six  year  period  averaged  less  than  1?)  per  bushel  net  profit  after  taxes 
from  his  milling  operations.  Thus,  if  the  miller  is  average,  he  can  expect  to  earn 
less  than  $10,000  after  taxes  for  the  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  receive  $750,000  for  wheat  certificates  on  this  same  giind. 
Even  the  graduated  personal  income  tax  does  not  provide  a  75:1  ratio,  lhe 
implications  from  such  a  situation  are  very  far  reaching. 

If  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  must  be  continued,  serious ;  consideration 
should  be  given  to  reduction  in  the  charge  per  bushel.  In  a  ‘tight  budget  year, 
the  administration  is  faced  with  a  great  temptation  to  shift  more  of  the  cost 
for  the  wheat  program  onto  the  consumer.  We  urge  you  to  withstand  any  such 
move  vigorously. 

The  size  of  the  certificate  charge  has  an  additional  effect.  Bakers,  particularly 
of  soft  wheat  flours,  are  well  aware  of  the  more  than  $1.70  per  cwt.  imposed.  At  a 
recent  symposium  of  cereal  chemists,  a  chemist  stated  in  his  prepared  text .  Since 
the  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  wheat  flour  more  and  more  cookie  bakers  are 
finding  that  the  replacement  of  10  to  15%  wheat  flour  by  corn  flour  results  in 
significantly  lower  production  costs  ...”  A  grain  sorghum  chemist,  at  the  same 
meeting,  mentioned  the  use  of  sorghum  flours  in  pancakes  and  cookies  for  the  same 
reason.  Another  speaker  said  :  “The  increase  in  wheat  flour  juices  created  a  large 
spread  in  price  between  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour  so  that  food  manufactuiers 
have  taken  a  look  at  using  rye  flour  in  their  products.  Rye  flour  in  Chicago,  for 
example  last  fall  (1966)  was  $2.10  per  cwt.  cheaper  than  wheat  flour.  As  a 
result,  quite  a  few  cracker  and  biscuit  manufacturers  have  found  it  advantageous 
to  use  some  rye  in  their  products.  The  addition  of  small  amounts  (10-20%) 
have  .  .  .  given  them  a  cost  advantage  ...” 

Since  cookies  and  crackers  are  the  largest  markets  for  soft  wheat  flour  we  are 
alarmed  at  this  artificial  competition  created  by  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program. 
Since  more  than  25%  of  all  the  wheat  consumed  in  this  country  is  soft  wheat, 
the  amount  of  substitution  can  be  a  sizeable  quantity  of  wheat. 

We  have  often  said  before  this  Committee  that  “Wheat  is  not  wheat,  but  many 
kinds  of  wheat,  for  many  different  purposes.”  We  must  now  add  to  that  by 
saying:  “What  is  not  only  not  wheat,  but  wheat  also  is  not  rye,  not  corn,  not 
sorghum,  and  not  any  other  cheap  source  of  starch.”  The  only  reason  for  this 
is  the  extreme  cost  differential  created  by  the  It  heat  Certificate  Program. 

Since  all  farmers  of  all  the  various  grains  raised  in  the  United  States  receive 
some  benefits  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  we  suggest  that  all  grains,  not  just  wheat, 
when  used  in  foods,  should  bear  a  similar  certificate  cost,  or  that  no  grain  should 
bear  it.  It  is  most  contradictory  to  induce  a  domestic  reduction  in  the  use  of 
wheat  through  this  discrimination  while  major  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase 

its  use.  ,  ,  .  .  . 

To  illustrate  the  kinds  of  products  using  soft  wheat,  we  have  brought  along  a 
few  examples.  Flour  is  used  in  an  estimated  1,000  of  the  more  than  6,000  items 
on  the  shelves  of  an  average  supermarket.  In  general,  soft  wheat  is  used  in  most 
of  them  except  for  bread,  rolls  and  the  pasta  products. 

Please  note  the  number  of  these  products  now  listing  some  substitutes  for  some 
of  the  soft  wheat  flour  in  their  ingredients. 

I  have  also  brought  along  cookies  baked  in  our  laboratory  using  some  sub¬ 
stitute  ingredients.  No  formula  changes  were  made  to  accommodate  these  and 
you  can  see  the  ease  with  which  replacement  can  be  accomplished.  Thus,  we 
believe  the  program  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  self  defeat  both  for  the 
wheat  farmer,  and  for  us. 

During  earlier  debates  on  the  program  much  was  said  about  the  certifleat 
cost  making  no  differences  to  the  miller,  that  it  was  the  same  difference  whether 
the  miller  paid  the  certificate  or  whether  it  was  added  in  the  form  of  a  higher 
support  price,  driving  the  market  up  to  it.  If  domestic  use  of  wheat  is  about 
500  million  bushels,  the  processors’  wheat  certificate  cost  is  about  $375  million. 
Some  of  this  is  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 
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The  average  price  for  red  wheat  in  Chicago  for  the  sixteen  years  prior  to 
the  program  was  $2.16.  The  average  price,  with  the  certificate  added,  for  the 
four  years  of  the  program,  through  February,  1968  was  $2.33.  During  these  same 
periods  the  support  price,  including  domestic  certificate  cost  was  down  5%d 
per  bushel.  Thus,  the  farmer  has  received  more  than  17tf  per  bushel  more  under 
the  program  for  his  domestic  wheat,  which  has  been  charged  through  in  large 
part  to  the  consumer,  when,  if  the  earlier  arguments  had  been  valid,  he  should 
have  received  5<t  less. 

This  increased  cost  falls  heaviest  on  the  low  income  families.  90%  of  Amer¬ 
icans  use  wheat  as  flour,  but  only  20%  of  Americans  consume  more  than  65% 
of  all  flour  used.  Rural,  low  or  depressed  income  families  consume  over  500 
pounds  of  flour  annually  per  person  compared  to  the  113  to  115  pounds  con¬ 
sumed  as  a  national  average.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  lower  income  families 
eat  more  white  bread  than  their  richer  neighbors  and  it  all  adds  up  to  taxing 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

We  concur  with  those  recommendations  of  The  National  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Food  and  Fiber,  issued  in  July,  1967,  which  state:  “freely  functioning 
markets  are  the  best  mechanisms  for  guiding  the  changes  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  that  will  be  required  in  the  future.  .  .  .  that  the  United 
States  adopt  its  policies  to  accomplish  a  market-oriented  agriculture.” 

We  believe  continuation  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  delays  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives. 

In  summary,  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Association  believes  the  Wheat 
Certificate  Program  requires  improvement  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  The  Wheat  Certificate  Program  should  recognize  the  purposes  for  which 
wheat  is  raised  and  relate  this  to  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  consumer  as 
well  as  the  national  welfare. 

2.  While  believing  strongly  in  freedom  to  farm,  such  freedom  should  be  given 
gradually  to  allow  for  proper  adjustment  to  a  market-oriented  economy. 

3.  We  believe  a  sliding  scale  of  domestic  subsidy  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  the  program  was  designed  better  than  the  flat  distribution  system 
now  used. 

4.  A  statute  of  limitations  is  very  necessary  to  treat  processors  equitably. 

5.  Mechanism  for  appeal  and  arbitration  prior  to  appeal  to  Federal  Court  is 
highly  desirable. 

6.  The  burden  of  being  an  unpaid  tax  collector  should  be  removed  or  reduced 
from  the  processor,  with  all  of  its  implications. 

7.  The  certificate  cost  should  be  charged  to  all  grains  used  for  food,  or  for 
none.  Anything  less  is  self-defeating. 

8.  The  consumer  is  being  charged  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  without 
being  aware  of  it,  or  being  able  to  object  effectively  to  it. 

Again,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  and  sincerely  hope  we 
will  be  invited  again  when  consideration  of  a  specific  bill  or  bills  occurs. 


Statement  of  Bill  House,  President,  American  National  Cattlemen’s 

Association 

My  name  is  Bill  House.  I  am  the  President  of  the  American  National  Cattle¬ 
men’s  Association  and  a  cattle  rancher  from  Cedar  Vale  Kansas.  As  on  prior  oc¬ 
casions,  we  very  much  appreciate  the  privilege  of  testifying  before  your  committee. 

Although  few  Federal  government  programs  are  directed  solely  to  the  beef 
cattle  producers  of  the  nation,  cattlemen  have  frequently  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  government  programs  under  many  departments  and  circumstances  in 
recent  years.  Too  often  being  “caught”  between  activities  other  than  possible 
agricultural  betterment  has  resulted  in  cattle  price  breaks  that  created  losses 
for  cow-calf,  yearling  or  feeder  segments — and  at  other  times  the  entire  industry 
has  suffered. 

Conversely,  only  an  occasional  “assist”  from  USDA  or  other  government  agency 
has  materially  helped  bring  prices  up.  Nevertheless,  in  recent  years,  beef  cattle 
prices  have  not  approached  anywhere  near  parity  with  the  balance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  The  situation  has  created  an  unprecedented  attrition  of  family 
operations,  along  with  increasing  debt  for  those  remaining  in  beef  production,  and 
disastrously  lowered  returns  on  labor  and  investment. 
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Analysis  of  Federal  farm  and  allied  programs,  as  shown  by  past  developments, 
reveals'  that  it  is  indeed  time  for  revisions  in  thinking  and  planning  so  that  all 
sectors  of  government  will  truly  assist  food  producers  in  harmony  and  coordi¬ 
nation  with  the  food  production  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  minimize  use  of 
domestic  food  in  political  and  international  maneuvering. 

The  words  of  an  administration  spokesman  at  the  1967  National  Farm  Institute 
in  Iowa  leaves  no  doubt  on  one  score.  He  said,  “Farm  policy  for  the  future  must 
be  flexible  and  fast  moving.  Farm  policy  makers  must  be  pragmatic,  tenacious 
and  political  To  ‘take  the  farm  policy  out  of  politics’  is  one  of  the  nicest  plati¬ 
tudes  ever  introduced  into  the  farm  policy  debate,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  that. 
Farm  policy  making  is  inherently  and  ultimately  political  and  will  continue  to  be.” 

We  realize  your  committee  is  dealing  with  farm  programs,  but  all  govern¬ 
mental  factors  involving  the  beef  industry  are  integral  parts  of  the  utlimate 
solution.  These  include  fiscal  borrowing;  establishing  interest  rates,  decisions  on 
feed  grains  and  other  programs  affecting  cost  of  production ;  imports ;  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations;  purchases  of  foreign  meat  for  U.S.  armed  overseas;  labor  regulations, 
etc. 

Negotiations  or  dealings  with  other  countries  by  various  departments  often  are 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  U.S.  cattlemen  to  the  purported  national  interest, 
although  beef  producers  have  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  in  lowered  prices  rather 
than  the  general  public  for  whom  the  benefits  are  said  to  have  accrued. 

Example :  Recent  loan  to  Colombia,  South  America,  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  of  *$45  million  to  increase  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
duction  in  that  country  can  only  create  further  problems  for  U.S.  producers. 
Colombia  has  said  it  expects  to  double  its  cattle  population  and  almost  all  of  it 
for  export.  If  the  loan  were  made  to  raise  the  food  standards  of  people  within 
that  country,  U.S.  cattlemen  would  have  little  objection.  Instead,  more  beef 
produced  by  low-income  jieople  will  enter  the  world  market  and  inevitably  help 
to  drive  prices  down  further. 

Inflation  created  in  the  U.S.  by  policies  at  home  and  abroad  has  raised  costs  of 
beef  production  by  73%  within  the  period  1950-1966,  making  it  nearly  impossible 
for  U.S.  producers  to  compete  in  any  world  market  except  on  a  limited  offal  and 
variety  meat  basis  to  some  European  countries  and  hides  to  Japan. 

Result— static  U.S.  prices  with  those  of  two  decades  ago,  and  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  exports,  our  share  of  world  beef  markets  declined  in  1967. 

Inflation  also  has  created  yearly  higher  land  values  which  have  added  to  taxes 
and  opened  the  door  to  loss  of  a  very  large  number  of  farms  and  ranches  through 
Internal  Revenue  Service  estate  interpretation  of  “market  value”.  Thus  another 
agency  added  to  the  problems.  Escalating  land  prices  have  also  prevented  young 
men  from  going  into  farming. 

Most  notable  among  created  problems  by  governmental  agency  actions,  however, 
came  in  May,  1966,  and  again  in  January,  1967. 

The  1966  event  recalls  the  Commerce  Department’s  decision  to  place  an  em¬ 
bargo  upon  U.S.  hide  exports  for  the  sttaed  reason  of  short  supply  in  the  domestic 
leather  market,  and  the  presumed  increases  in  shoe  prices  which  developed  any¬ 
way.  Prices  of  hides  abruptly  dropped  $3  to  $4  per  animal,  and  the  level  has 
remained  low  to  the  present  time,  probably  due  largely  to  foreign  markets’ 
decision  to  obtain  supplies  elsewhere  that  could  be  depended  upon.  This  psycho¬ 
logical  down-turn  in  cattle  prices,  reflected  upon  the  entire  beef  structure,  which 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Administration  was  suggesting  that  consumers  buy 
cheaper  meat  cuts  and  substitutes. 

The  January,  1967  problem  came  when  the  Census  Bureau  and  USDA  an¬ 
nounced  cattle  population  figures  had  been  underestimated  by  2,305,000  head. 
Market  prices  dropped  $l-$2  immediately.  This  announcement  was  made,  mind 
you,  two  years  after  the  census  had  been  taken.  Accurate  estimates  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Long  range  predicting  of  cattle  prices  by  USDA  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  beef  producers.  Often  an  adverse  price  forecast  has  not  been  borne  out, 
but  the  psychological  factor  again  creates  buyer  uncertainty  even  though  other 
factors  may  indicate  an  upturn.  ANCA  feels  that  no  government  agency  should 
provide  price  forecasts. 

The  meat  import  situation  has  become  an  unbearable  burden  to  domestic  beef 
producers.  U.S.  population  gain  has  leveled  off  somewhat  and  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  has  continued  an  upward  trend  above  a  profitable  demand.  Import  peaks 
coincide  with  high  marketing  periods  in  this  country,  particularly  on  cow  beef, 


thus  effectively  dampening  any  chance  for  price  rises  that  might  bring  U.S. 
cattlemen  a  break-even  return. 

Relative  to  direct  Federal  farm  programs,  American  National  Cattlemen’s 
Association  has,  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  called  attention  to  consequences 
of  selling  surplus  grain  at  periods  when  the  sales  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
grain  prices  and,  therefore,  affected  feeding  of  cattle  and  prices  of  the  cattle. 
Feeders  cannot  plan  against  these  kinds  of  agency  actions,  but  must  accept 
the  loss  resulting. 

American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  approves  reasonable  prices  on 
grain  which  will  allow  cattlemen  to  profitably  produce  beef  for  the  consumer  at 
reasonable  prices.  A  grain  reserve  is  not  opposed  per  se,  but  safeguards  must 
accompany  such  a  program  against  price  manipulations. 

ANCA  believes  that  so-called  “bargaining”  legislation  is  basically  unnecessary, 
and  if  adopted,  could,  without  long-range  considerations,  create  many  other 
problems.  ANCA  believes  in  the  free  market  concept  which  has  brought  about 
expansion  of  industry  and  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  beef. 

American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  is  embarked  upon  a  market  devel¬ 
opment  program  of  self  help.  It  is  designed  to  keep  beef  supply  in  line  with 
demand.  The  drive  of  less  than  a  year  to  hold  down  fed  cattle  weights  and 
numbers  of  the  “cow  factory”  has  already  had  notable  results.  Much  beef  tonnage 
upon  the  domestic  market  has  been  eliminated,  with  a  consequent  somewhat 
higher  price  level,  despite  other  negative  factors.  The  USDA  is  to  be  compli¬ 
mented  in  recently  joining  with  the  ANCA  to  spread  the  word  on  curtailment  of 
over-feeding. 

ANCA  is  in  the  midst  of  developing  a  more  sophisticated  program  that  will 
enlist  cattlemen  of  the  nation  in  a  reporting  service  that  will  more  accurately 
estimate  week-to-week  supplies  at  all  levels.  In  turn,  beef  producers  will  be  able 
to  determine  fair  price  levels  in  all  regions  and  work  toward  obtaining  those 
prices. 

Thus,  cattlemen  would  not  want  to  see  restrictive  laws  which  would  prevent 
the  full  free  flow  of  private  initiative.  We  believe  that  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
provides  sufficient  strength  for  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  producers  to 
obtain  bargaining  rights,  provided  they  elect  to  make  use  of  it  by  voluntary 
action.  Any  other  means  of  price  improvement  would  entail  mandatory  control 
by  government  edict,  which  cattlemen  do  not  desire. 

We  ask  that  cattlemen  continue  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
own  self-help  program,  and  ask  that  government  actions  be  coordinated  to  the 
end  that  private  enterprise  and  public  interest  will  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 


Statement  of  the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers 
Association  is  privileged  to  submit  this  statement  for  consideration  by  this 
distinguished  committee.  As  the  research,  market  development  and  service  or¬ 
ganization  representing  grain  sorghum,  the  nation’s  largest  commercial  feed 
grain  next  to  corn,  farmer  members  of  GSPA  have  appeared  before  or  sub¬ 
mitted  statements  to  this  august  committee  since  1955  supporting  your  efforts 
in  developing  effective  public  policy  for  strengthening  farm  income.  GSPA  has 
also  maintained  liaison  with  USDA,  whom  you  have  charged  with  administering 
these  important  programs.  This  three-way  coalition — the  farmer  and  his  organi¬ 
zation,  the  legislative  branch  and  the  executive  branch  of  government — has 
worked  to  strengthen  farmer  income  and  meet  other  stated  objectives  such  as 
adequate  supplies  reasonably  priced  and  expansion  of  domestic  and  export 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  remember,  GSPA  was  here  asking  for  enactment  of 
an  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Program  in  1961.  It  was  back  again  in  1965  asking 
for  extension  of  the  Emergency  Program  through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  Today  GSPA  would  like  to  report  to  you  the  effects  of  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  on  grain  sorghum  producers’  incomes,  as  well  as  let  you  know  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  using  the  feed  grain  program  you  developed  for  their  use. 

The  total  average  farm  price  received  by  farmers  for  grain  sorghum  between 
1956  and  1960 — the  four  years  prior  to  the  enactment  by  Congress  on  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Feed  Grain  Program — was  $1.57  per  hundred.  By  1964 — the  last  year  of 
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the  Emergency  Program — the  average  price  received,  including  the  cash  sale 
price  and  all  government  payments,  had  reached  $2.00  per  hundred.  During  each 
of  the  years  during  the  operation  of  the  Feed  Grain  Programs  under  the  1965 
Act,  the  total  average  price  has  exceeded  $2.00  per  hundred  and  ranged  up  to 
$2.36.  Yet,  the  direct  payment  system  has  allowed  grain  users  at  home  and 
abroad  to  pay  about  the  same  prices  as  they  were  paying  before  the  programs. 

Not  just  a  few,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  grain  sorghum  producers  are 
using  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program.  My  understanding  from  USDA  is 
that  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  in  1968  over  75%  of  the  grain  sorghum 
base  acres  are  signed  on  participating  farms — or  18.6  million  acres  of  the 
24.7  million  acre  base.  GSPA  believes  that  this  strong  participation  is  because 
farmers’  individual  income  is  being  strengthened  by  the  program,  and  not  just 
because  farmers  like  regulations.  GSPA  is  aware  that  grain  or  any  commodity 
must  be  produced  for  market  and  that  market  expansion  must  accompany  pro¬ 
duction  expansion.  That  is  why  the  domestic  and  export  expansion  that  has 
been  developing  while  these  Feed  Grain  Programs  have  been  in  effect  is  so 
important.  Grain  sorghum  exports  have  increased  from  71  million  bushels  in 
I960  to  248  million  bushels  in  1967.  Domestic  use  of  grain  sorghum  has  leaped 
from  428  million  bushels  in  1960  to  614  million  bushels  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  these  three  facts  reviewed  (1)  price  improvement, 
(2)  export  expansion  and  (3)  domestic  market  expansion,  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association  requests  and  strongly  urges  the  continuation  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  by  this  Committee  and  by  this  Congress. 

GSPA  and  its  farmer  members  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  problems 
related  to  the  effective  administration  of  the  current  Feed  Grain  Program  and 
in  turn  a  problem  in  adequate  net  income  improvement.  One  such  problem  is 
the  lack  of  a  reserve  of  grain  for  domestic  and  international  emergencies  being 
set  aside  from  price  depressing  stocks.  Currently,  technically  all  grain  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  stocks  is  for  sale  at  the  daily  market  price  or  slightly 
higher.  GSPA  recommends  that  an  emergency  reserve  of  feed  grain  be  set  aside 
with  strong  protection  from  the  market  except  at  100%  of  parity  (less  direct 
payments)  along  with  other  provisions  already  before  this  committee  in  the  so- 
called  “Compromise  Strategic  Reserve  Bill”.  GSPA  recommends  that  such  a 
strategic  reserve  become  a  part  of  the  continuing  Food  and  Agriculture  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  this  Committee  for  your  kind  consideration  of 
these  views  as  you  continue  your  awesome  task  of  developing  programs  for 
agriculture  that  strengthen  and  compliment  the  total  legislative  task  of  this 
Congress.  We  are  grateful  also  for  the  kind  consideration  of  our  own  head¬ 
quarters  district  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Robert  Price,  for  his  submitting 
this  statement  on  our  behalf  during  this  busy  farming  season. 

Prepared  by :  D.  G.  “Bill”  Nelson,  Executive  Vice  President,  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association. 


Statement  of  Frank  Heffelfinger,  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National 

Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Frank  Heffelfinger, 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Peave.v  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association 
of  which  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  immediate  past 
President. 

The  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  is  industry-wide  and  nation¬ 
wide  in  scope  whose  members  range  in  size  from  the  smallest  country  elevator 
to  the  largst  grain  and  feed  complexes.  The  membership  includes  1800  firms 
plus  54  state  and  regional  associations  who  represent  15,000  grain,  feed  and 
farm  supply  firms. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  our  Association  on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  H.R.  15695  and  H.R.  16513. 

The  Grain,  Feed  and  Farm  Supply  trade  shares  a  deep  concern  for  the  financial 
well  being  of  farmers.  Our  members  provide  many  goods  and  services  to  the 
farmer  such  as  poultry  and  livestock  feeds,  animal  health  products,  petroleum 
products,  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  fertilizer  and  other  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals,  technological  services,  assistance  in  problems  of  capital  and  management, 
and’  the  highly  efficient  marketing  of  farm  products.  All  of  these  goods  and 
services  are  required  by  commercial  farmers  in  order  to  succeed. 
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If  commerical  agriculture  cannot  prosper  and  succeed  neither  can  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  industry.  The  operations  of  our  members  and  of  farmers  are  com¬ 
pletely  interdependent.  Only  when  the  commercial  farmer  receives  a  fair  return 
on  his  inputs,  can  the  grain,  feed  and  farm  supply  firm  receive  a  fair  return  on 
its  business  investment.  The  profit  picture  of  the  farmer  directly  affects  the 
profit  picture  of  our  members. 

Farmers,  Congressmen,  and  agribusiness  leaders  have  been  facing  the  peren¬ 
nial  problem  of  improving  farm  income  since  the  Congress  authorized  farm 
commodity  programs  in  1933.  In  reviewing  current  legislation  and  proposals 
before  your  committee,  we  urge  that  you  give  serious  and  careful  attention  to 
the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber.  The  report  makes  a  realistic  distinction  between  commercial  agri¬ 
culture  and  those  in  agriculture  with  incomes  not  related  to  the  commercial 
segments  of  farming.  We  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  Association 
necessarily  supports  all  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  Food  and  Fiber  Commis¬ 
sion,  because  it  does  not.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  meaningful  courses  open  to 
Congress  in  connection  with  future  commercial  farm-legislation  will  be  found 
in  the  majority  and  minority  positions  in  Section  III,  Part  B  of  the  Food  and 
Fiber  Report.  The  commission  was  in  general  agreement  that  it  is  desirable  for 
agricultural  policy  to  be  market-oriented.  This  means  that  commodity  prices 
should  move  up  and  down  at  market-clearing  levels,  to  take  greater  advantages 
of  the  market  in  allocating  resources  and  distributing  income.1 2 

Both  majority  and  minority  positions  of  the  Food  and  Fiber  Commission  make 
suggestions  to  prove  present  policies.  However,  the  most  important  differences 
between  the  two  positions  appear  in  the  long-run  policies  for  agriculture.  Careful 
evaluation  of  the  two  approaches  is  needed.  A  successful  long-run  approach  is 
needed.  The  development  of  the  Food  and  Agricture  Act  of  1965  was  and  is  a 
step  in  solving  the  long-run  maladjustments  in  agriculture.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  many  tools  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  strong  American  agriculture 
in  time  of  crisis.  There  are  some  indications  that  the  present  programs  do  follow 
some  of  the  steps  toward  encouraging  the  development  of  a  market-oriented 
agriculture. 

Aims  of  agricultural  policy  are  to  encourage  a  market-oriented  agriculture,  to 
reduce  surplus  capacity,  and  to  ensure  adequate  returns  for  the  use  of  agricul¬ 
ture  resources.  However,  one  program  to  meet  the  objectives  of  commercial 
agriculture  cannot  be  used  to  provide  the  same  results  to  all  rural  people.  The 
incomes  of  those  with  minimal  gross  sales  are  not  properly  related  to  the  eom- 
merical  segments  of  farming. 

New  opportunities  are  needed  for  those  rural  people  who  remain  in  agriculture 
and  whose  economic  prospects  are  limited  by  the  technological  developments  of 
today.  Even  those  leaving  agriculture  often  do  not  have  the  skills  for  gainful 
employment.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  farm  programs  have  not  aided 
these  people  as  they  were  intended  because  of  the  different  economic  prospects. 

The  Food  and  Fiber  Commission  report  states:  “No  reasonable  or  acceptable 
national  farm  policy  could  preserve  farming  oppportunities  for  all  these  people. 
The  commission’s  study  indicates  that  whether  the  nation  followed  a  market- 
oriented  policy,  a  policy  of  acreage  controls  and  price  supports,  or  a  policy  of 
all-out  production,  some  30  percent  fewer  manhours  of  work  in  agriculture  would 
still  be  needed  in  19S0. 

“This  means  that  unless  the  economy  can  provide  other  employment  by  19S0 
for  the  equivalent  of  40  percent  of  the  people  now  working  on  farms,  returns  to 
farm  workers  will  continue  to  be  depressed,  and  a  substantial  number  of  farm 
families  will  continue  to  live  in  poverty. 

“Higher  farm  output  per  man  is  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It  obtains  more 
product  for  less  labor,  and  if  the  manpower  no  longer  needed  in  farming  is 
shifted  to  producing  something  else,  the  nation  is  that  much  richer.  But  that’s  the 
difficulty.  The  surplus  farmworkers  must  be  given  opportunity  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  Otherwise  the  nation  receives  no  benefit.”  a 

The  following  information  which  I  would  like  inserted  in  the  record,  indicates 
that  there  are  two  economic  segments  in  rural  America. 


1  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  Food  and  Fiber  for  the  Future 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  1967,  p.  61.  ’ 

2  Food  and  Fiber  Commission  Report,  p.  115. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS,  NET  FARM  INCOME,  AND  CASH  RECEIPTS  BY  SALES  CLASSES  1959,  1964,  1966 


Farm  sales  classes 

All  farms, 

Realized  net  income, i 

Cash  receipts, 

1 

1959 

1964 

1966 

1959 

1964 

1966 

1959 

1964 

1966 

$10,000  and  over . 

Under  $10,000 . . 

....  30.2 
....  69.8 

26.2 

73.8 

31.9 

68.1 

55.4 

44.6 

65.5 

34.5 

77.7 

22.3 

70.6 

29.4 

80.0 

20.0 

85.4 

14.6 

Total . . . . 

....  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 ‘0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

i  Including  direct  Government  payments. 

Source:  “Farm  Income  Situation,”  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  1967,  p.  69-72. 


The  table  shows  that  68.1  percent  of  all  farms  (2,215,000  farms)  had  cash 
receipts  of  less  than  $10,000  and  received  only  22.3  percent  of  the  realized  net 
income  in  1966  while  the  balance  or  77.7  percent  of  the  realized  net  income  is 
received  by  31.9  percent  of  the  farms  (1,037,000  farms). 

In  a  report  on  “Parity  Returns  Position  of  Farmers”  prepared  for  Congress  as 
required  in  section  705  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  the  USDA  com¬ 
puted  the  returns  to  different  farm  sizes.  Using  the  landlord  standard,  exclud¬ 
ing  capital  gains,  the  returns  from  farming  as  a  percentage  of  parity  returns 
ranged  from  92  percent  in  1959  to  129  percent  in  1966  for  farms  with  sales  of 
$20,000  and  over.  However,  farms  with  sales  less  than  $5,000  had  parity  returns 
from  farming  of  35  percent  of  parity  returns  in  1959,  and  31  percent  in  1966. 3 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  in  the  rural  economy  of  1968. 

BARGAINING  PROPOSALS 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  Administration  spokes¬ 
men  have,  with  increasing  frequency,  talked  on  the  subject  of  more  muscle  in  the 
market  place  for  farmers.  Representatives  Olsen  and  Evans  have  introduced 
H.R.  15695  and  H.R.  16513  with  the  stated  purpose :  “To  provide  for  the  orderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  by  the  producers  thereof  and  for  other 
purposes.”  This  implies  disorderly  marketing  now,  which  we  question. 

The  competition  that  exists  in  our  industry  today  is  the  best  assurance  that  the 
farmer  receives  the  best  price  for  his  product.  The  U.S.  Census  in  1963  accounted 
for  S,286  grain  elevators,  13,926  hay,  grain  and  feed  stores,  and  2,590  mills  pre¬ 
paring  animal  feeds  for  a  total  of  24,802  establishments.  Many  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  classified  according  to  their  primary  business,  carry  on  all  these  activities. 

The  producer  has  a  choice  among  several  suppliers  for  his  production  inputs. 
Likewise,  he  usually  has  several  alternative  outlets  for  his  grain.  Consequently, 
there  is  vigorous  competitive  bidding  among  a  number  of  different  grain  market¬ 
ing  and  farm  supply  businesses  for  the  farmer’s  trade.  He  is  an  informed  cus¬ 
tomer  because  he  has  access  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  on  prices  and 
production.  He  can  select  the  grain  merchandiser  who  can  provide  him  with  the 
best  price,  considering  the  total  service  rendered. 

Competition  in  the  purchasing  of  grain  contributes  to  the  efficiency  that  pro¬ 
vides  low  cost  food  to  consumers.  Farmers  today  are  more  efficient  in  their 
product  than  ever  before.  In  1950  each  farmer  produced  food  for  15.47  persons 
including  himself  and  39.56  persons  in  1966.  As  farmers  improve  their  efficiency 
so  are  gain  marketing  firms.  Our  member  firms  must  continually  improve  their 
efficiency  to  remain  competitive.  The  more  efficient  a  firm,  the  better  it  can  com¬ 
pete  with  others  in  providing  the  farmer  with  the  best  price  for  his  crop. 

Above,  I  spoke  about  the  vast  amount  of  information  that  is  available  to  the 
producer.  The  futures  markets  facilitate  the  constant  and  ready  access  to  price 
information.  These  same  futures  markets  provide  for  open  market  pricing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  This  is  where  buyers  and  sellers  meet,  and  through  the  medium 
of  futures  contracts,  market  prices  are  determined.  There  is  no  place  where  supply 
and  demand  meet  to  establish  continuous  pricing  more  exactly  than  in  our  futures 
markets.  These  prices  reflect  the  honest  judgement  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
current  and  future  situation  with  respect  to  the  available  supply,  condition  of 
the  crop,  and  the  demand  for  the  production  in  both  our  domestic  and  export 


3  “Parity  Returns  Position  of  Farmers.”  Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  August  10,  1967,  p.  22. 
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markets.  There  is  no  way  that  a  marketing  committee  and  a  purchasing  commit¬ 
tee  under  the  authority  of  an  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  can  change  the  funda¬ 
mental  demand  picture.  They  would  simply  be  substituting  the  very  narrow 
judgment  of  a  few  men — no  matter  how  expert — for  the  far  wiser  judgment  of  the 
entire  market  where  every  economic,  and  political  factor  both  here  and  abroad 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  price. 


CHANGING  INDUSTRY 

The  grain  feed  and  farm  supply  industry  is  continually  changing  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  marketing  farm  products  and  the  resulting  benefits  are  passed 
on  to  the  farmer.  Improved  rail,  barge  and  truck  equipment  has  reduced  trans¬ 
portation  costs  for  the  farmer.  Firms  in  this  industry  are  improving  handling 
and  drying  facilities  to  better  serve  the  farmer-customer.  Expanded  credit,  im¬ 
proved  low  cost  fertilizer  service,  new  and  effective  pesticides,  a  wide  range  of 
animal  health  products,  grain  bank  and  efficient  bulk  delivery  of  full  formula 
feeds,  and  other  agricultural  information  are  being  supplied  by  agribusinesses 
in  this  industry  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern  commercial  farmer. 

The  firms  in  this  complex  and  competitive  industry  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  farmer  receiving  a  fair  return  for  his  commodity  and  that  such  return  will 
still  keep  his  commodity  in  demand  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

However,  it  is  our  considered  view  that  the  bills  H.R.  15695  and  H.R.  16513 
would  completely  destroy  the  present  competitive  pricing  system  and  the  present 
concepts  of  a  market-oriented  agriculture. 

The  present  futures  markets  would  be  eliminated.  Prices  of  major  agricultural 
commodities  would  not  be  freely  determined  in  the  open  market  place  as  now, 
but  the  price  would  depend  much  upon  which  bargaining  group  had  the  most 
market  or  bargaining  power.  Assuming  that  the  bargaining  or  marketing  com¬ 
mittee  could  predict  accurately  the  supply  and  demand  situation — something  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  advisors  have  been  unable  to  do — the  only  time 
there  would  be  a  need  for  a  futures  market  would  be  when  supply  (domestic  and/ 
or  world)  was  reduced  sustantially  to  force  the  price  above  minimum.  However, 
the  continuation  of  futures  markets  may  be  quite  unlikely  and  they  would  be 
ineffective  with  a  reduced  number  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

No  one  wants  to  keep  futures  markets  for  no  better  reason  than  that  we’ve 
always  had  them.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  synonymous  with  a  freely  competing, 
broad  based,  open  market.  The  Bargaining  Act  would  remove  the  broad  base  of 
the  market  and  with  it  the  need  for  a  viable  futures  market. 

With  a  program  as  proposed  in  these  bills,  first  and  intermediate  handlers 
would  be  by-passed,  especially  under  a  controlled  economic  environment.  The 
bill  in  Title  I  states  that  the  producers  are  to  negotiate  with  purchasers.  This 
would  mean  that  producers  would  not  negotiate  with  the  independent  country 
elevator  and  intermediate  handlers  but  probably  with  processors.  Both  investor- 
owned  and  co-up  facilities  would  probably  be  bypassed  since  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
chaser  is  the  processor. 

The  processors,  against  their  wishes,  would  probably  have  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  assembling,  handling,  and  financing  the  marketing  functions 
previously  assumed  by  first  and  intermediate  handlers. 

The  independent  farm  supply,  country  grain  elevator  has  enough  trouble 
surviving  under  the  intense  competitive  conditions  existing  today,  which  require 
larger  more  efficient  operations,  to  replace  the  present  system  with  a  committee 
negotiation  system  would  sound  the  death  knell  in  my  opinion  for  the  independ¬ 
ent  operator.  If  large  efficient  country  grain  elevators  are  the  mark  of  the  future, 
let  it  be  because  free  competition  has  forced  it  to  happen. 

The  proposed  system  visualizes  an  entirely  new  producer-processor  relation¬ 
ship.  Processors  and  exporters  alike  may  be  compelled  by  the  new  system  to  move 
to  complete  vertical  integration  not  only  in  the  marketing  of  grain  but  possibly 
in  the  production  of  grain,  and  perhaps  livestock. 

This  system  of  integration  by  the  processor  and  exporter  would  certainly 
create  administrative  difiiculties  for  these  firms.  Centralization  of  all  marketing 
functions  under  a  few  enterprises  could  create  an  unwieldy  marketing  structure 
difficult  for  anyone  to  view  and  manage  efficiently. 

In  addition  to  destroying  the  current  marketing  system,  what  will  be  the 
effects  of  the  proposals  in  H.R.  35695  and  H.R.  15613  upon  the  current  volun¬ 
tary  farm  programs?  Both  Title  I  and  II  would  enable  producers  to  negotiate 
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or  bargain  for  minimum  price.  Would  the  negotiated  minimum  price,  in  essence 
replace  or  take  the  place  of  the  current  loan  level? 

Due  to  weather,  pestilence  and  other  factors,  the  final  supply  will  vary  from 
the  desired  goals.  If  this  is  to  be  a  producer  program,  will  the  producer  or  the 
government  store  the  excess  production?  Will  a  loan-storage  program  be  needed 
or  used?  If  the  urban  population  insists  upon  cutting  the  USDA  budget,  farmers 
may  be  forced  to  store  the  excess  production  at  their  own  expense. 

If  marketing  controls  are  used  under  Title  I  or  II,  will  the  minimum  prices 
be  sufficiently  high  to  eliminate  the  need  of  diversions  and  price  support  pay¬ 
ments?  Are  price  support  payments  to  be  added  to  the  minimum  price?  Will 
farmers  reduce  production  to  meet  the  marketing  restrictions?  Will  consumers 
permit  higher  minimum  prices?  What  is  to  be  the  relationship  between  the  pro¬ 
grams  proposed  in  the  bargaining  bills  and  the  tools  of  the  present  voluntary 
farm  program? 

Marketing  controls  in  Title  I  and  II  would  apply  to  all  producers  in  order 
to  ensure  that  all  producers  would  share  in  the  costs  and  burdens  of  supply 
control.  However,  are  farmers  ready  to  submit  to  a  strict  supply  management 
type  of  program?  Farmers  in  the  1963  wheat  referendum  voted  against  compul¬ 
sory  supply  control.  Current  farm  programs  allow  farmers  to  choose  whether 
or  not  to  participate  in  the  commodity  program.  Farmers  can  decide  under 
present  Government  programs  if  cooperation  would  be  an  economic  advantage. 

Title  II  of  the  bargaining  bills  is  considered  as  an  alternative  to  Title  I.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said,  “Under  Title  II,  the  same  results  would 
be  achieved,  .  .’  .”  That  is,  both  titles  would  lead  to  the  same  results  with  com¬ 
pulsory  minimum  price  and  nonprice  terms  that  are  enforced  by  marketing  al¬ 
lotments.  The  effects  of  either  title  will  create  a  system  that  would  materially 
change  and  destroy  our  competitive  and  efficient  marketing  system.  Inclusive 
regulations  would  also  have  to  be  developed  in  place  of  competition  and  the  self¬ 
policing  nature  of  the  current  and  competitive  marketing  system. 

While  we  don’t  presume  to  speak  for  our  farm  customer,  in  our  close  contact 
with  him  we  recognize  he  is  an  entrepeneur.  While  he  works  hard,  physically 
and  mentally,  to  make  his  enterprise  a  success,  he  does  not  labor  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  so-called  blue-collar  worker  labors.  Because  he  is  an  entrepeneur 
he  does  not  wish  to  give  up  his  individual  decision  making  rights.  He  will  choose 
to  market  his  produce  personally.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  majority  of 
American  farmers  are  about  to  turn  over  to  a  third  party  all  of  their  marketing 
responsibilities  and  accept  in  exchange  rigid  production  and  marketing  controls. 

Administrative  difficulties  would  beset  the  proposed  system  such  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulties  of  the  current  system  would  seem  almost  simple.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  these  administrative  difficulties  could  cause  the  breakdown 
of  the  proposed  system.  We  would  point  out  seven  areas  where  the  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  must  receive  realistic  answers. 

1.  How  would  black  market  operations  be  prevented?  Sales  between  farmers 

for  feed  purposes  and  small  and  irregular  sales  between  farmers  and  consumers 
would  be  most  difficult  to  supervise  and  police.  Exemptions  might  be  necessary 
but  this  would  create  inequities  and  sales  exempted  could  result  in  a  significant 
portion  of  the  crop — especially  in  feed  grains.  . 

2.  The  allocation  of  quotas  would  be  most  difficult  to  administer  with  nationally 
produced  commodities.  How  will  the  controlled  economy  maintain  the  balance 
that  the  competitive  market  economy  is  now  doing  even  with  short-run  maladjust¬ 
ment?  Who  is  to  be  controlled  and  at  what  level  of  production?  Who  is  to  benefit 
from  increased  cattle  prices — the  grain  producer,  the  cattle  feeder,  the  cow-calf 
rancher  or  the  purebred  breeder?  What  share  of  the  benefits  would  accrue  to  the 
hatchery  man,  broiler  producer,  egg  producer,  and  grain  be  delivered?  What 
segment  of  the  agribusiness  is  to  be  benefited  and  upon  what  criteria?  In  essence, 
such  a  proposal  can  result  in  a  system  that  will  make  it  almost  mandatory  to 
have  a  license  to  farm  and  merchandise.  If  a  farmer  does  not  have  a  quota,  he 

just  can’t  produce.  ,  .  ,  , 

3  Resource  allocation  will  be  a  problem.  This  problem  is  closely  associated 
to  the  granting  of  quotas.  How  can  an  administered  system  ever  allocate  returns 
to  resources  and  permit  fairer  re-allocation  of  resource  use  than  under  a  market 

oriented  system?  , 

4.  The  interest  of  farmers  and  consumers  will  be  more  dramatic  and  more 
intimately  intertwined  than  ever  before.  The  proposed  bill  implies  that  producers 
will  bargain  and  obtain  higher  prices.  Consumer  resistance  to  increased  prices 
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will  temper  any  significant  increase  in  the  price  of  food  at  the  farmer  level.  In 
fact,  the  hill  provides  that  the  marketing  committee  invite  consumer  representa¬ 
tives  to  be  a  part  of  the  committee.  Or  under  Title  II  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  to  review  prices  so  that  they  are  reasonable  for  consumers.  Today,  consumers 
are  spending  17.7  percent  of  their  disposable  income  for  expenditures  for  food 
consumed  at  home.  It  was  22.2  percent  in  1950.4  How  high  would  the  consumer 
permit  prices  to  rise,  especially  since  farmers  have  become  a  small  portion  of  the 
population  and  are  consumers  themselves  of  agricultural  products? 

5.  An  administered  agriculture  will  create  more  administrative  problems  in 
international  marketing.  Agricultural  exports  have  been  the  mainstay  of  our 
favorable  U.S.  Balance  of  Trade.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out 
that  one  of  every  four  acres  of  production  is  exported.  The  domestic  demand  for 
grain  and  grain  products  is  relatively  inelastic  and  any  increase  in  sales  has 
to  be  in  exports.  Will  the  fixed  minimum  price  keep  us  from  competing  in  world 
trade?  We  think  that  a  negotiated  minimum  price  is  not  in  keeping  with  freer 
wTorld  trade  and  comparative  advantage.  Higher  prices  encourage  inefficient 
production  in  other  countries  and  encourage  other  exporting  countries  to  under¬ 
sell  the  U.S.  products  unless  the  U.S.  Government  intervenes  with  export  sub¬ 
sidies,  which  again  violate  the  principle  of  freer  world  trade. 

6.  How  could  such  a  system  prevent  the  creation  of  a  monopoly?  Monopolies 
could  develop  both  on  the  producer  as  well  as  on  the  buyer  side.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  creating  a  system  that  could  favor  only  the  few.  We  are  in  favor  of 
a  free,  competitive  and  productive  enterprise  system  that  can  adjust  to  changes 
in  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

7.  Substitutes,  natural  or  imitation,  will  be  encouraged  by  unreasonable  high 
prices.  Since  many  agricultural  products  have  close  substitutes  all  competitive 
agricultural  products  would  have  to  be  controlled.  But  then,  imitation  products 
may  be  developed  and  take  awTay  the  market  of  the  agricultural  products.  For 
example,  filled  milk  is  competing  and  replacing  fluid  milk  sales.  Even  now  the 
regional  milk  marketing  orders  may  not  permit  the  dairymen  of  this  country 
flexibility  to  change  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Just  on  February  26,  1968,  it  was  reported  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  that  the  British  Petroleum  Company  is  building  a  plant  near  Marseilles, 
France  to  develop  protein  food  from  petroleum  products.  I  would  like  to  quote 
in  part  from  this  news  article,  “The  company,  British  Petroleum,  says  it  has 
solved  the  problem  of  turning  oil  into  edible  food.  By  1970,  it  plans  to  have  the 
world’s  first  commercial  petroleum-to-food  plant  turning  out  16,000  tons  of 
protein  concentrate  a  year.” 

“The  oil  industry  long  has  recognized  the  importance,  and  potential  profita¬ 
bility,  of  fueling  people  as  well  as  cars.  Companies,  such  as  Shell  and  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey  are  working  on  their  own  processes,  but  British  Petroleum  is 
known  to  be  in  the  lead.” 

“From  the  idea  to  a  commercial  process  took  15  years  of  laboratory  work.  Now 
BP  is  confident  its  protein  can  undersell  competitive  products  as  an  animal  food 
and  later  as  human  food.” 

“M.  J.  Rathbone,  former  chairman  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  a 
businessman  not  noted  for  pipe-dreaming,  has  this  to  say  of  the  new  process : 
‘The  entire  world  protein  deficit  could  be  wiped  out  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  world  production  of  petroleum’.”  Can  and  will  the  farmers  of  this  country 
be  able  to  meet  this  new  competition?  It  can  be  much  more  difficult  under  a 
controlled  economic  environment. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  financial  well-being  of  farmers  is  a  great  concern  for  this 
industry.  The  operations  of  farmers  and  the  members  of  this  industry  are  com¬ 
pletely  interdependent.  The  proposals  in  H.R.  15695  and  H.R.  16513  will  com¬ 
pletely  frustrate  greater  reliance  upon  a  market-oriented  agriculture.  Government 
farm  programs,  which  should  be  reviewed  periodically,  should  aid  agriculture 
in  its  transition  to  a  market-oriented  economy.  We  are  committed  to  the  concept 
of  letting  competition  and  not  administrative  actions  regulate  the  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

And  finally,  while  in  theory  the  prospect  of  Farm  Bargaining  may  sound  ideal 
the  long  range  effect  will  be  to  harm  agriculture  for  the  following  reasons : 


4  “Handbook  of  Agricultural  Charts — 1967.”  Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  October,  1967,  p.  29. 
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(1)  Loss  of  efficiency  through  reduced  incentive  by  both  producers  and 
handlers. 

(2)  Large  annual  or  seasonal  market  swings  instead  of  the  many  small 
adjustments  daily  under  the  present  system. 

(3)  Loss  of  markets  caused  by  artificially  high  prices  and  resulting 
reduced  production. 

(4)  Attempts  to  treat  the  problems  of  the  commercial  farmer  and  the 
subsistence  farmer  with  the  same  program  when  the  problems  are  different. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  1,  1968. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage, 

Washington,  1).C.: 

At  a  meeting  in  Des  Moines  today  Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Associations  Board 
of  Directors  representing  130,000  cooperative  Iowa  farmers  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  resolution.  Farmers  processors  and  consumers  need  to  have 
the  1965  Farm  Act  extended  during  this  session  of  Congress  in  order  to  avoid 
disruption  of  their  cropping  and  marketing  plans.  Farmers  of  Iowa  have  shown 
their  approval  of  the  present  feed  grains  program  since  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  are  participating.  We  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  promptly  pass  legis¬ 
lation  to  continue  the  1965  Farm  Act. 

Milford  M.  Beeghly, 

Farm  Grain  Dealers  Association  President. 


American  Bakers  Association, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1968. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  connection  with  proposals  to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  American  Bakers  Association  and  the  Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’ 
Association  wish  to  submit  their  views  concerning  that  part  of  the  overall  Farm 
Program  known  as  the  “Wheat  Certificate  Program”. 

Under  this  program,  as  the  Committee  is  well  aware,  all  processors  of  wheat 
are  required  to  pay  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  75^  for  each  bushel 
of  wheat  processed  for  food  use.  The  funds  so  received  are  paid  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  those  wheat  growers  who  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department’s  program  of  acreage  limitation  and  other  restrictions  with 
respect  to  wheat.  The  payments  are  related  to  their  allotted  acreage  of  wheat 
for  the  domestic  market. 

The  Baking  Industry  continues  to  regard  this  program  as  inequitable  and 
damaging  for  domestic  users  and  consumers  of  wheat.  Without  doubt  the  greatest 
penalty  under  the  program  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Nation’s  poor.  They  are 
being  taxed  on  all  the  products  they  buy  made  from  wheat,  particularly  bread, 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  Nation’s  wheat  growers.  We  believe  it  inconsistent 
for  the  Congress  to  pass  such  regressive  legislation  in  this  area  while  trying 
mightly  to  alleviate  poverty  in  another.  This  program  may  temporarily  provide 
more  income  to  the  wheat  farmer  by  taxing  the  wheat  user.  But  one  may  well 
question  whether  this  insulation  from  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace  will 
ultimately  be  self-defeating  and  far  more  costly  to  the  wheat  farmer  in  the 
long  run. 

Our  view  has  been  and  continues  to  be  that  if  it  is  to  be  the  declared  Con¬ 
gressional  policy  that  wheat  farmers  should  receive  100%  of  parity  on  that  part 
of  their  wheat  used  for  domestic  food  purposes,  this  should  be  achieved  by  ap¬ 
propriations  from  the  general  revenues  rather  than  through  a  special  tax  or 
assessment  on  the  consumer  of  wheat  products. 

We  urge  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  take  the  time  and  opportunity  now  to 
seriously  review  the  impact  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  on  the  long  range 
consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  before  assenting  to  its  continuation  in 
any  form. 
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As  pointed  out  by  Professor  John  A.  Shellenberger  of  the  Kansas  City  State 
University,  one  of  the  country’s  most  distinguished  agricultural  economists,  re¬ 
viewing  the  impact  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
“Kansas  Farmer” : 

“At  no  time,  however,  have  processing  tax  laws  remained  in  effect  for  long 
because  they  have  not  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory,  long-term  solution  to  inade¬ 
quate  price  support  for  farmers’  wheat  at  the  marketplace  .  .  .  Experience  has 
proved  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  questionable  manner  to  remedy  the  price  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer.” 

These  are  the  views  of  a  man  of  unimpeachable  credentials  in  the  agriculture 
community  and  particularly  qualified  to  speak  on  wheat.  He  has  spent  a  life¬ 
time  of  involvement  in  wheat  economics.  He  is  universally  recognized  as  a  scholar 
in  this  area  ;  his  strong  criticism  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Plan  as  a  solution  to  the 
wheat  growers’  ills  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Baking  Industry  as  users  of  wheat,  and  as  collectors 
of  the  tax  from  the  consumer,  our  objection  is  that  the  Program  places  an  un¬ 
desirable  and  inequitable  burden  on  those  who  consume  our  products.  This  is  a 
hidden  tax  to  provide  funds  for  a  benefit  program  which  should  be  provided  for 
openly  by  appropriations  by  the  Congress  from  taxes  on  all  the  population.  Under 
the  certificate  program,  it  is  financed  unknowingly  by  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
burden. 

We,  too,  want  the  wheat  farmer  to  prosper,  and  to  participate  in  the  healthy 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation.  But,  we  believe  the  Wheat  Certificate  Plan  is  not 
the  proper  means  to  effect  that  participation. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  the  extent  to  which  this  tax  may  have 
decreased  consumption  of  wheat  products,  but  it  seems  logical  to  expect  that 
wdien  a  food  which  is  in  competition  with  many  other  foods  bears  a  special  tax. 
it  labors  under  a  distinct  competitive  disadvantage  with  those  competing  foods. 
We  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  consumption  of  wheat 
products  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  continued  since  this  program  was  inaugurated. 
Efforts  to  increase  consumption  of  wheat  food  products  should  not  be  so  handi¬ 
capped  as  they  now  are  by  having  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  processing  tax 
imposed  through  this  program. 

As  Professor  Shellenberger  points  out  in  his  article,  the  program  has  “placed 
wheat  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with  other  grains”.  Certainly,  the  fact 
that  consumption  of  what  products  has  not  increased  and  that  this  price  dis¬ 
advantage  vis-a-vis  other  grains  exists,  strongly  suggest  that  this  program  is 
not  the  panacea  which  its  proponents  have  proclaimed. 

We  recommend  to  this  Committee  that  it  permit  the  Wheat  Certificate  Pro¬ 
gram  to  expire  with  its  statutory  termination  date  in  1969,  and  seek  a  solution 
for  the  needs  of  the  wheat  growers  which  does  not  impose  a  penalty  on  the  con¬ 
sumers  who  provide  the  primarly  domestic  outlet  for  wheat. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  and  complete  text  of  Dr.  Shellenberger’s 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  27,  196S  (copy 
enclosed)  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Joseph  M.  Creed, 

General  Counsel. 


[Enclosure.] 


[From  the  Congressional  Record] 


Wheat  Certificate  Program  Under  Attack 


REMARKS  OF  nON.  PAUL  FINDLEY  OF  ILLINOIS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  196S 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  3,  1968,  issue  of  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
one  of  the  oldest  farmer-oriented  publications  in  the  country  published  an  un¬ 
usually  perceptive  article  on  the  wheat  certificate  program  by  J.  A.  Shellen¬ 
berger,  a  distinguished  agricultural  economist  at  the  Kansas  State  University. 
Professor  Shellenberger  has  served  equally  both  agriculture  and  industry  for 
many  years  and  is  well  known  in  the  milling  and  baking  industries.  Since  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  his  farm  program  I  believe  Members  will 
find  Mr.  Shellenberger’s  comments  on  a  portion  of  this  program — the  wheat 
certificate  plan — very  timely. 

The  article  follows : 
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THE  CERTIFICATE  CONTROVERSY 
(By  J.  A.  Sliellenberger) 

The  wheat  certificate  program  has  been  an  important  consideration  of  the 
major  farm  organizations  and  particularly  of  the  wheat  farmers.  Although  the 
present  government  processing  assessment  applies  only  to  wheat,  other  crops 
such  as  cotton,  soybeans,  or  tobacco  could  also  be  subject  to  a  processing  levy 
should  Congress  decide  to  use  this  means  for  providing  funds  to  support  agri¬ 
cultural  prices.  Thus  the  total  implication  and  impact  of  this  type  of  revenue 
measure  needs  to  be  wisely  appraised  by  farmer,  processor  and  the  public. 

The  flour  milling  and  baking  industries  were  generally  opposed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  of  levying  an  assessment  on  the  processing  of  wheat.  Most 
wheat  grower  organizations  and  wheat  farmers  resented  the  stand  taken  by  the 
flour  milling  and  baking  industries.  There  has  arisen,  therefore,  a  need  for  an 
impartial  discussion  of  this  delicate  subject  without  creating  accusations  of 
being  for  or  against. 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  wheat  certificate  payment  plan  whereby 
the  processor  is  assessed  75  cents  per  bushel  for  all  wheat  milled  for  domestic 
human  consumption.  What  it  is  hoped  will  be  accomplished  is  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  problems  created  by  this  processing  assessment. 
Wheat  certificate  payments  have  caused,  in  many  instances,  substantial  mis¬ 
understandings  between  wheat  farmers  and  wheat  processors.  The  fact  that  the 
wdieat  certificate  payment  policy  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  flour  milling 
industry  and  some  segments  of  the  baking  industry  has  erroneously  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  many  wheat  growers  in  many  instances  as  a  conspiracy  to  hold  down 
farm  prices  or  disinterest  on  the  part  of  processors  in  wheat  producers  acquir¬ 
ing  an  adequate  income.  It  seems  essential  to  correct,  if  possible,  this  misunder¬ 
standing  among  wheat  producers  and  wheat  processors  and  consumers. 

Without  exception,  everyone  with  any  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  wheat 
farmer  realizes  that  market  prices  are  low  in  relation  to  what  the  farmer  must 
pay  for  the  goods  and  services  he  buys.  Certainly  the  milling  and  baking  indus¬ 
tries  would  have  no  logical  reason  for  wishing  to  deprive  the  wheat  farmer  of  a 
fair  return  for  his  investment  and  labor.  Whatever  the  price  of  wheat  may  be, 
all  processors  pay  that  price ;  therefore,  the  competition  for  the  sale  of  flour  or 
bread  made  from  wheat  is  based  on  the  same  price  structure  regardless  of  the 
price  farmers  receive.  However,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  U.S.  relative  to  the 
world  price  is,  of  course,  of  concern  to  the  processor  who  contemplates  export 
sales.  For  that  reason,  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  objecting  to  wheat  price 
increases  by  segments  of  the  milling  industry. 

However,  it  has  always  been  the  position  of  the  milling  industry  that  the 
wheat  producer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  product  in  the  marketplace. 
Recent  discussions  on  rising  food  prices  have,  in  some  instances,  indicated  that 
the  farmer  is  to  blame  for  these  increases.  To  be  sure,  the  price  of  bread  has 
increased  because  of  the  various  economic  factors  contributing  to  rising  cost 
but  neither  the  wheat  grower  nor  the  miller  or  baker  is  responsible.  The  basis 
of  the  increased  cost  of  bread,  as  detailed  fully  by  last  year’s  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  subject,  were  higher  costs  for  labor,  transportation,  social 
security  and  other  taxes,  interest  and  other  operating  expenses  in  addition  to 
the  increased  cost  of  flour  resulting  from  the  certificate  program.  The  miller 
must  pay  75  cents  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  each  bushel  of  wheat 
purchased,  in  addition  to  whatever  the  current  market  price  may  be. 

That  wheat  prices  are  too  low  is  the  vigorous  complaint  of  the  grower,  but 
growers  should  realize  that  there  is  no  organized  opposition  to  their  contention 
that  prices  received  for  wheat  are  too  low.  The  milling  industry  certainly  has 
not  contested  the  growers’  demand  for  a  higher  price.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers, 
and  often  housewives,  contend  that  the  milling  and  baking  industries  have  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  bread  without  good  reason  and  thus  have  derived  considera¬ 
ble  profit.  The  following  factual  account  should  dispel  this  notion. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  publishes  in  each  issue  of  the  Wheat  Situation  the  marketing  margin  of 
the  flour  mills.  Also,  the  National  Commission  of  Food  Marketing  reports  that 
the  national  average  of  flour  mill  profits  before  taxes  based  on  percent  of  sales 
was  only  0.22  of  1  percent. 
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About  85  percent  of  the  total  value  of  products  produced  by  a  flour  mill  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  namely,  wheat.  Wheat  costs  consist 
of  the  price  paid  at  the  marketplace  plus  the  75  cents  per  bushel  which  must  be 
paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  accordance  with  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962  as  amended.  Normally,  about  2.28  bushels  of  wheat  are 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  flour.  Historically,  there  is  a  close  association 
between  wheat  costs  and  flour  prices;  therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of  wheat, 
the  lower  the  price  of  flour  and  vice  versa.  Actually,  over  the  past  16  years  the 
price  of  flour  has  declined  slightly  more  than  the  price  of  wheat  not  withstanding 
increased  cost  of  wages,  salaries,  interest,  equipment,  and  maintenance,  etc. 

Considering  what  increasing  the  price  of  wheat  means  in  terms  of  the  added 
cost  of  flour  which  the  baker  must  purchase,  the  effect  of  the  certificate  payment 
is  appreciable.  The  price  of  wheat,  basis  Kansas  City,  is  about  $1.70  a  bushel 
at  the  time  this  article  is  written.  It  requires  2.28  bushels  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  flour  and  there  are  approximately  220  million  hundred-weights  of  flour  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  U.S.  per  year.  Thus,  the  payment  of  the  processing  certificate  has 
created  an  added  cost  to  the  miller  above  the  market  price  of  wheat  of  over 
$376  million  a  year.  This  is  only  the  sum  which  the  milling  industry  must  pay 
for  the  wheat  that  is  ground  into  flour  and  does  not  represent  certificate  payments 
involving  other  products  such  as  breakfast  cereals  which  make  the  payment  to 
the  government  amount  to  between  $400  and  $450  million  a  year  under  the  wheat 
certificate  program.  This  is  a  sizable  sum  for  consumers  of  wheat  foods  to  pay. 

The  milling  industry  strongly  protests  the  singling  out  of  wheat  for  such  a 
processing  tax.  In  contrast,  direct  federal  payments  totaling  $1  to  $1%  billion 
are  being  made  annually  to  feed  grain  producers.  Payments  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $750  million  are  being  made  this  year  under  the  cotton  program.  These  and 
other  commodity  payments  are  being  financed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  general 
revenues  of  the  government.  There  is  no  commodity  program  other  than  wheat 
that  is  financed  by  a  direct  and  mandatory  levy  on  the  processors  and  consumers 
of  that  commodity — so  there  seems  to  be  no  sound  economic  justification  for  this 
special  financing  arrangement  on  wheat.  Wheat  will  continue  to  be  in  a  less  com¬ 
petitive  position  than  other  grains  so  long  as  this  inequitable  treatment  continues. 

One  example  is  the  increase  in  rye  flour  production  in  1966-67  compared  to  the 
same  period  for  the  preceding  year.  The  milling  of  rye  does  not  involve  a  process¬ 
ing  certificate  and  the  75  cents  extra  cost.  Hence  it  is  economically  advantageous 
to  substitute  rye  for  wheat  whenever  possible  in  the  baking  industry.  Baked 
goods  that  are  dark  in  color  such  as  some  cookies  and  cakes  can  be  made  using 
some  rye  to  replace  wheat. 

The  present  certificate  payment  program  has  caused  the  processor  of  wheat  to 
pay  75  cents  per  bushel  more  than  would  be  the  case  without  the  payment  and 
thus  the  additional  raw  material  cost  amounts  to  $1.71  per  hundred  pounds  of 
flour  produced.  In  competition  with  other  grains,  such  as  rye,  rice,  barley,  oats, 
or  corn,  wheat  and  wheat  products  are  seriously  penalized. 

The  millers  did  protest  rather  vigorously  when  their  first  certificate  payment 
of  70  cents  per  bushel  was  introduced  because  this  policy  caused,  for  some  time, 
serious  disruption  of  normal  milling  operations.  However,  most  millers  and 
bakers  too,  did  object  strongly  to  the  proposal  that  the  certificate  payment  be 
increased  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  This  resulted  in  the  “bread  tax  controversy”  and 
Congress  decided  that  this  was  going  too  far  and  voted  to  continue  the  75  cents 
per  bushel  assessments.  Congress  approved  the  increase  in  the  federal  payment, 
but  to  be  taken  from  general  treasury  funds. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  with  the  Food  for  Peace  programs  as  a  part  of 
our  national  policy  and  wheat  being  the  principal  food  grain,  the  certificate  pay¬ 
ment  plan  places  wheat  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with  other  grains.  It 
has  been  difficult  to  formulate  a  “complete”  food  for  developing  countries  based 
on  wheat  because  of  the  more  favorable  prices  of  other  grains  and  products. 
Rolled  wheat  and  bulgur,  which  have  had  historical  export  markets,  are  also 
more  difficult  to  market  because  of  the  certificate  payment  plan.  In  other  words, 
at  a  time  when  the  farmer  needs  a  better  price  for  his  wheat,  the  method  used 
to  supplement  its  basic  price  reduces  sales  of  his  commodity. 

The  right  and  necessity  of  the  wheat  farmers  to  make  a  living  is  not  questioned 
by  the  milling  industry.  Millers  merely  questioned  why,  as  wheat  processors,  they 
should  be  victimized  by  the  payment  scheme. 
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Tlie  government’s  imposition  of  a  processing  levy  on  the  milling  of  wheat  and 
the  industry’s  objection  to  this  form  of  taxation  are  in  no  way  new.  Both  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  have  had  in  the  past  processing  taxes  on  all  wheat  processed  for 
domestic  consumption.  Through  1940-41,  Canada,  for  example,  collected  a  tax  of 
15  cents  a  bushel  on  all  wheat  processed  and  used  domestically.  Similar  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  tried  from  time  to  time  in  Argentina,  Australia  and  many  of  the 
European  countries.  At  no  time,  however,  have  processing  tax  laws  remained  in 
effect  for  long  because  they  have  not  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  long-term  solu¬ 
tion  to  inadequate  price  support  for  farmers’  wheat  at  the  marketplace. 

The  burden  of  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  is  a  case  for  the  general  theory  of 
incidence  or  shifting.  In  the  operation  of  the  processing  payment  imposed  on  the 
millers  of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption,  the  burden  of  this  levy  is  shifted  to  the 
purchaser  of  flour,  namely,  the  baker  who,  in  turn,  shifts  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 
Obviously  the  persons  who  finally  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  are  the  consumers, 
who  need  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  do  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tax,  namely,  the 
wheat  producer. 

The  processing  levy  on  wheat  falls  on  the  public  and  is  reflected  in  a  higher 
price  for  bread  and  baked  products.  Experience  has  proved  repeatedly  that  this 
is  a  questionable  manner  to  remedy  the  price  situation  for  the  farmer.  Certainly 
the  miller  and  baker  are  justified  in  objecting  to  the  processing  certificate  and 
their  objections  should  not  be  regarded  as  organized  opposition  to  a  higher  price 
to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  by  some  segments  of  wheat  growers’ 
organizations  for  an  added  certificate  payment  on  wheat  exports.  The  higher 
minimum  world  price  of  wheat  just  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy  Round  at  Geneva 
by  the  International  Cereals  Agreement,  when  they  become  effective  later  this 
year  may  not  necessarily  be  reflected  in  domestic  markets  and  could  result  in  a 
decrease  of  foreign  outlets  for  wheat.  Higher  prices  usually  create  production 
expansion.  A  certificate  payment  on  wheat  exports  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  pay  the  farmer  higher  prices  could,  therefore,  result  in  a  loss  of  markets  and 
thus  in  net  loss  in  the  eventual  total  funds  available  to  growers.  The  desire  and 
hope  of  the  negotiators  has  been  a  higher  price  for  wheat  for  the  farmer  and  an 
expanded  export  market. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  impartial  review  of  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  among  wheat  producers  and  wheat 
processors.  At  least  it  should  help  wheat  farmers  comprehend  that  their  best 
customers,  namely,  the  flour  millers  and  bakers  are  not  against  them.  It  is  de¬ 
finitely  not  true  that  the  millers  and  bakers  are  unsympathetic  to  the  farmers’ 
wheat  price  problems. 

Those  who  advocate  taxes  on  wheat  processing  should  realize  that  this  means 
of  providing  revenue  to  bring  a  higher  selling  price  for  wheat  is  an  old  and  often 
tried  method  of  providing  help  to  farmers.  As  a  revenue  means  the  processing 
tax  never  lasts  long  because  it  disrupts  the  processing  industry,  results  in  an 
increase  of  bread  prices  and  reduces  the  volume  of  wheat  processed. 

Both  farmers  and  the  flour  milling  industry  share  in  the  present  cost-price 
squeeze  and  therefore  they  need  more  than  ever  to  work  together  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problems  which  each  shares. 


National  Corn  Growers  Association, 

Boone,  Iowa,  April  11,  1968. 

Representative  W.  R.  Poage, 

House  Offite  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

De/r  Representative  Poage:  Since  you  were  in  Japan  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  and  other  farm  leaders  at  the  time  I  was  in 
Washington  last  week,  I  am  sending  to  you  a  copy  of  our  testimony  for  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  which  I  hope  you  will  have  time  to  read. 

Basically,  we  are  for  immediate  extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act  and  hope 
that  it  can  be  done  on  the  basis  of  removing  the  termination  date  and  making 
it  a  permanent  piece  of  legislation. 

You  will  also  note  that  we  are  recommending  passage  of  your  bill,  H-R  16165 
introduced  on  March  25,  1968,  by  you  providing  for  stimulated  use  of  U.S. 
owned  foreign  currency  resulting  from  past  and  future  P.L.  480  sales. 
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^  6  are  also  anxious  that  the  present  Conservation  Reserve  Contracts  be 
extended  and  that  a  strategic  reserve  be  established. 

■\\  e  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  achieve  early  action  on  these  items.  Kindest 
personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  W.  Goeppinger, 

fT^  .  President. 

[Enc.J 


Testimony  of  Walter  W.  Goeppinger,  President,  National  Corn 

Growers  Association 


National  Corn  Grovers  Association  wishes  to  thank  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  relative  to  U.S.  Government  farm  programs  now  in  effect  relating  to  feed 
grains  and  regarding  suggestions  for  their  improvement  in  the  future. 

The  testimony  will  cover  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Corn’s  position  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

2.  Extension  of  1965  Farm  Act. 

3.  Strategic  reserve  as  an  adjunct  to  the  extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act. 

4.  Extension  of  present  conservation  reserve  contracts. 

5.  Stimulated  use  of  U.S.-owned  foreign  currencies  resulting  from  past  and 
future  P.L.  480  sales. 

1.  corn’s  POSITION  in  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 


Corn  is  by  far  and  away  the  largest  crop  raised  in  the  United  States  and  has 

«-e,ng«ena™ln°1llarTTVoa1lll1e'  ,The  1967  cr°P  of  4,700,000,000  bushels  is  valued  at 
So,  100,000,000  by  USDA.  Wheat  in  second  place  was  1,500,000,000  bushels  with 

^^iltnnnA2’154'000’000  and  s°ybeans  at  almost  1  billion  bushels  had  a  value 
of  82,400,000,000.  So  what  happens  to  corn  is  extremely  important  to  the  Corn 
Belt,  and  the  economy  of  all  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  various  U.S.  industries, 
tai  ining  is  by  far  the  largest  first  in  workers,  first  in  spending  for  equipment, 
first  in  assets  and  second  in  income. 


In  addition,  corn  along  with  grain  sorghum  is  our  largest  foreign  earner  of 
hard  dollar  exchange.  Of  the  approximate  1  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains  exported, 
corn  constitutes  about  80%,  and  of  that  950  out  of  every  $1  of  corn  shipped 
ovei seas  is  sold  for  hard  dollars.  The  importance  of  U.S.  corn  exports  is  under¬ 
scored  by  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  six  acres  produced  is  shipped  to  destina¬ 
tions  outside  the  U.S.  We  produce  half  the  world’s  corn  each  year  and  account 
for  one-half  the  world’s  exports  of  it. 

U.S.  corn  is  the  basis  of  our  high  protein  diet  of  meat,  milk  and  eggs  in  the 
U.S.  and  is  now  bringing  this  wonderful  diet  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  too. 


2.  EXTENSION  OF  THE  1965  FARM  ACT 

National  Corn  Growers  Association  considers  it  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
lJbo  rarm  Act  be  extended  by  Congress  this  year.  The  feed  grains  section  of 
this  act  provides  tor  voluntary  compliance  in  a  program  that  adjusts  supply  to 
probable  market.  demand  but  still  is  not  so  restrictive  as  to  cause  the  ultra 
Freedom  Conscious”  farmers  to  rebel.  However,  the  majority  of  corn  farmers 
realize  tha/t  we  must  have  a  feed  grain  program  that  provides  flexible  year  to  year 
controls  of  supply.  Even  though  voluntary,  the  act  is  binding  enough  to  have  a 
Po?olc!:ak*e  lnfluence  on  total  supply.  The  following  two  paragraphs  concerning 
1968  signup  describes  this. 

No  one  can  deny  that  farmers  like  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  1,497,000  farmers  signed  up  for  the  Voluntary  Feed 
Grain  Program  an  all  time  record.  Of  the  81  million  acre  national  corn  base, 
58  million  acres  are  on  the  farms  that  are  signed  up  or  approximately  73%  are 
thus  participating. 

About  8  million  acres  of  milo  will  be  diverted  and  around  26  million  acres  of  corn, 
this  means  that  approximately  32%  of  the  nation  corn  base  has  been  contracted 
f oi  retirement  in  1968.  This  will  assure  some  drawdown  of  our  excess  corn  stocks 
unless  the  disturbed  international  monetary  picture  creates  a  sizable  drop  in 
exports.  However,  with  exports  having  held  up  very  well  the  first  half  of  this  vear 
it  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  another  record  corn  export  year. 
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The  importance  of  extending  the  Act  this  year  is  great  because  of  the  interplay 
of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  segments  of  this  law.  In  most  of  the  Corn  Belt,  wheat 
is  an  important  crop  and  as  you  know,  there  is  a  substitution  clause  allowing  feed 
grains  to  be  planted  on  wheat  allotted  acres.  In  the  vast  dry  land  areas  where 
fallowing  of  the  land  the  year  before  is  practiced,  farmers  must  know  well  in 
advance  ot  the  1968  fall  planting  season  for  winter  wheat  what  the  program  will 
be  for  1970.  It  we  do  not  have  extension  of  the  present  act  this  year  the  whole 
picture  will  be  garbled  by  the  necessity  of  a  national  wheat  referendum  in  March 
of  1969.  This  would  force  Congress  into  an  unnecessary  rush  job  on  farm  legislation. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association  believes  that  the  voluntary  feed  grain  law 
has  worked  very  well.  Some  people  condemned  its  operation  in  1967  because  of 
recent  low  corn  prices.  These  were  caused  by  strong  pressure  to  completely  do 
away  with  all  restrictions  on  1967  corn  planting.  As  a  result,  the  maximum 
amount  of  compliance  was  set  at  only  20%  of  diversion  versus  50%  in  the  previous 

6  years.  This  brought  about  the  smallest  diversion  of  feed  grain  acres  in  the 

7  year  period.  As  a  result  larger  domestic  supplies  came  about.  At  the  same  time 
good  weather  brought  large  crops  overseas  too.  In  1966  the  U.S.,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  was  caught  up  in  the  world  “Famine”  scare  and  as  a  consequence  the 
production  faucet  was  opened  a  little  too  far.  This  proved  that  we  need  to  have 
a  feed  grain  supply-management  program.  If  we  had  no  U.S.  Government  feed 
grain  program  at  all  and  the  acres  now  diverted  were  brought  into  corn  produc¬ 
tion,  we  could  easily  produce  7  billion  bushels  of  corn  annually.  This  is  about 
2^2  billion  more  than  the  market  we  have  today  both  domestic  and  export,  can 
absorb.  Seven  billion  bushels  is  more  corn  than  we  can  sell  or  even  give  away  with 
our  existing  marketing  and  transportation  structure.  Responsible  agricultural 
economists  continue  to  state  that  for  the  foreseeable  future  we  can  easily  furnish 
our  own  and  world  markets  with  all  the  corn  that  is  needed.  We  call  upon  the 
90th  Congress  to  extend  the  1965  Farm  Act  beyond  1969  by  eliminating  the 
termination  date  in  the  present  act. 

3.  STRATEGIC  RESERVE  AS  AN  ADJUNCT  TO  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  1965  FARM  ACT 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  had  a  strategic  reserve  in  existence  when 
planning  the  total  amount  of  acres  to  be  diverted  from  corn  for  the  1967  season, 
he  would  not  have  had  to  open  the  production  faucet  as  far  as  he  did  in  1967  to 
feel  that  he  had  a  safe  supply  of  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soybeans.  We  suggest  a 
3-segment  strategic  feed  grains  reserve  structured  by: 

(1)  A  U.S.  Government  owned  reserve  of  600  million  bushels  of  feed  grains. 
This  would  be  usable  only  in  the  event  of  natural  disaster,  adverse  food  produc¬ 
tion  conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  military  action,  and  to  assist  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  any  food  emergency.  Present  uncommitted  stocks  of  CCC  owned 
feed  grains  would  apply  toward  these  goals.  On  February  1,  1968,  there  were 
uncommitted  CCC  stocks  of  feed  grains  totalling  about  350  million  bushels  made 
up  of  137,000,000  bushels  corn,  191  million  bushels  grain  sorghum  and  the  balance 
composed  of  barley,  oats  and  rye.  CCC  would  make  open  market  purchases  to 
bring  the  government  owned  total  up  from  the  present  350  million  bushels  to  the 
suggested  600  million  bushel  level.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  President 
could  only  remove  grains  from  this  reserve  to  meet  national  or  international 
emergencies  and  then  only  sell  same  at  parity  for  the  grain,  less  any  price  support 
differentials  in  existence  (in  the  case  of  corn — Parity  of  $1.61  bu.  minus  190 
present  adjusted  price  support, — sale  price  of  $1.42). 

We  suggest  a  safety  valve  in  this  segment  of  our  reserve  proposal  and  it  relates 
to  the  above,  — If  in  any  marketing  year  USDA  determines  that  the  estimated 
production  from  feed  grains  will  exceed  estimated  domestic  and  export  needs  by 
more  than  10%,  the  reserve  under  this  government  owned  portion  could  be 
increased  by  another  300  million  bushels  (from  600  million  up  to  900  million). 
However,  subsequently,  it  could  be  resold  in  another  year  when  grain  stocks 
were  pulled  down  by  production  adjustments,  at  a  price  not  less  than  115%  of 
the  loan  plus  storage  and  interest  (roughly  $1.25  per  bu.  for  corn  currently). 

(2)  The  second  segment  of  the  suggested  reserve  is  that  USDA  will  offer  to 
enter  into  2  and  3  year  agreements  with  farmers  under  which  farmers  agree  to 
keep  as  much  as  300  million  bushels  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats  and  rye 
under  loan  and  in  storage  under  farmer  control.  Farmers  cannot  choose  to  sell 
during  the  agreement  period  but  the  Secretary  or  the  President  could  call  the 
grain  under  the  storage  contract  for  delivery  to  (a)  meet  national  or  international 
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emergencies  and  then  only  if  (b)  the  prevailing  market  price  for  corn  was  parity 
minus  the  price  support  ($1.42  bu.).  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  give 
added  incentives  such  as  interest  free  loans  and  higher  than  normal  loan  rates 
to  attract  farmers  to  utilize  these  contracts. 

(3)  The  Secretary  would  make  available  to  farmers  an  extended  loan  program 
for  the  feed  grains  involved  in  the  reserve  if  the  production  for  the  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  greater  than  total  domestic  and  foreign  demand  (this  was  the  case 
in  1967).  Producers  could  put  up  to  300  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  into  this 
program.  Farmers  would  have  a  right  to  redeem  this  grain  at  any  time  by  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  loan  and  selling  or  feeding  same  themselves.  CCC  would  pay  reseal 
storage  costs. 

Not  only  would  this  strategic  reserve  program  be  helpful  in  improving  grain 
prices  to  the  farmer  but  it  would  also  assure  the  consumer  of  an  adequate  re¬ 
serve  of  grain  on  hand  for  any  great  emergency.  It  would  also  help  to  stabilize 
poultry,  red  meat,  eggs,  and  dairy  product  prices  for  the  consumer.  With  the 
above  three  segment  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  know  that  he 
had  a  cushion  to  work  against  in  determining  the  next  year’s  feed  grain  program 
compliance  and  thus  not  have  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  a  big  margin  when  figuring 
what  acreage  is  needed,  causing  an  over  supply  if  the  acreage  called  for  was  too 
high. 

4.  EXTENSION  OF  PRESENT  CONSERVATION  RESERVE  CONTRACTS 

If  the  presently  existing  conservation  reserve  contracts  (also  known  as  Soil 
Bank  Land  Contracts)  covering  about  9}i  million  acres  of  productive  U.S.  crop¬ 
land  expiring  mainly  in  1968  and  1969  are  not  recontracted  and  held  out  of  pro¬ 
duction,  then  the  crop  diversion  of  land  under  the  present  voluntary  feed  grain 
program  must  be  expanded  by  just  that  much  more.  The  same  applies  to  wheat 
and  other  crops  which  the  existing  Conservation  Reserve  Contracts  are  holding 
out  of  production. 

The  conservation  contract  farms  have  rested  now  for  10  to  12  years  and  are 
big  potential  producers  if  they  are  brought  back  into  production.  We  are  anxious 
that  the  delicate  balance  between  agricultural  production  and  probable  usage  be 
maintained.  This  year  we  are  attempting  to  keep  at  least  32  million  acres  of 
cropland  out  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  production  via  the  1968  Voluntary  Feed 
Grain  Program  over  and  above  the  land  which  is  now  under  Conservation  Reserve 
contracts,  and  under  the  newer  Cropland  Adjustment  Program.  If  the  old  Con¬ 
servation  Reserve  contracts  are  allowed  to  expire  and  the  owners  of  the  land  not 
given  opportunity  to  renew  the  contracts,  there  will  be  a  big  upsurge  in  production 
of  feed  grains  and  other  crops  just  from  these  lands  alone.  We  urge  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  promptly  activate  a  program  that  will  give  the  present  land  owners 
opportunity  to  extend  the  current  contracts  now  in  existence.  Unless  this  is  done 
farmers  will  soon  plow  up  this  seeded  down  land  to  get  it  ready  for  wheat  seeding 
this  fall  and  corn  or  sorghum  in  1969. 

Before  closing  our  testimony,  we  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  most  important 
point  we  desire  to  make  with  you.  It  is  that  the  1965  Farm  Act  should  be  extended 
by  this^  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  by  eliminating  the  termination  date  in  the  present 
act.  No  other  changes  need  be  made  at  this  time.  Such  action  would  give  the  91st 
Congress  ample  time  to  consider  what  polishing  up  and  changes  or  additions  it 
would  like  to  make  to  the  act. 

We  thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  bring  this  testimony  to  you. 


Hon  W.  R.  Poage, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Millers’  National  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8,  1968. 


Dear  Mr.  Chariman:  We  were  qutie  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  in  urging  your  Committee  to  grant  permanent  status  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  requested  amendments  to  the  wheat  certificate  program 
so  as  to  shift  more  of  the  price  support  cost  to  wheat  processors  and  consumers; 
and  that  these  actions  be  taken  before  the  present  program  has  run  its  course. 

The  attached  statement  was  prepared  for  your  current  hearings  which  we 
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understood  were  to  provide  a  broad  review  of  existing  programs  and  to  give  a 
head  start  on  next  year’s  planning.  We  think  this  was  entirely  appropriate. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  it  would  be  sound  judgment  to  permit  the  new  91st 
Congress  to  make  its  own  determination  as  to  that  future  farm  programs  should 
be. 

In  our  statement  we  indicate  that  the  Secretary  can,  and  perhaps  should,  in¬ 
crease  the  present  $1.25  loan.  The  Secretary  has  stated  that  this  would  be  inef¬ 
fectual  because  the  Federal  levy  on  millers  would  be  reduced  accordingly,  along 
with  income  to  growers.  This  is  not  the  entire  story.  It  is  true  that  if  the  loan  were 
increased  by  ten  cents,  for  example,  millers  would  pay  ten  cents  less  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  growers  would  receive  ten  cents  less  on  their 
domestic  allocation,  or  on  only  about  40  per  cent  of  their  production.  What  has 
been  overlooked  entirely  is  the  effect  a  higher  loan  would  have  on  the  market  price 
of  wheat.  If,  for  example,  the  market  price  were  to  increase  by  ten  cents,  every 
bushel  of  wheat  produced  would  benefit  accordingly,  far  offsetting  any  loss  in 
Federal  payments. 

By  the  same  token,  under  the  Secretary’s  proposal  millers  would  have  to  pay 
more  for  wheat  in  the  market,  yet  the  minimum  fee  they  must  pay  to  the  CCC 
would  become  fixed  at  the  present  7 o£  per  bushel  rate.  Any  tenuous  relationship 
that  might  exist  now  between  the  loan  level/market  price  of  wheat  and  the  tax 
or  levy  the  processor  must  pay  in  addition  is  totally  lost.  The  Secretary  would 
have  at  his  command  virtually  all  of  the  tools  necessary  for  unrestricted,  one-man 
price  fixing  of  our  most  basic  food  commodity.  Furthermore,  although  the  present 
Act  guarantees  the  producer  full  parity  on  the  domestic  share  of  his  allotment, 
total  per  bushel  returns  have  in  fact  been  consistently  above  parity.  The  Secretary’s 
proposal  would  serve  as  an  absolute  guarantee  to  growers  of  full  parity  plus  the 
increase  in  the  loan  rate.  Also,  to  the  extent  the  market  price  exceeded  the  loan 
rate,  that  amount,  too,  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  the  consumer. 

The  Secretary  has  also  recommended  that  millers  be  required  to  add  to  their 
certificate  cost  any  future  increase  in  wheat  parity.  The  CCC  is  now  obligated  to 
issue  certificates  to  growers  valued  at  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  full 
parity,  presently  about  $2.60.  All  the  Secretary’s  proposal  would  do  is  shift  the 
cost  of  any  future  increase  in  parity  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  consumers.  The 
wheat  producer  will  not  receive  one  penny  more  by  the  amendment.  But  wheat 
processors  would  be  subjected  to  highly  disruptive  year-to-year  adjustments  in 
the  processing  tax  rate  and  for  every  penny  parity  increases,  $5  million  will  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  wheat  foods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  not  to  add  further  to  the  Federal  levy  on  wheat 
processors  and  not  to  extend  the  current  program  this  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  McNeal, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

[Attachment.] 


Statement  of  Dean  McNeal,  Millers’  National  Federation 

My  name  is  Dean  McNeal.  I  am  a  Group  Vice  President  of  The  Pillsbury 
Company  in  Minneapolis  and  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  Millers’  National  Federation.  This  association  represents  about  85%  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  U.S.  wheat  flour  milling  industry. 

Because  of  the  direct  effect  the  present  wheat  certificate  program  has  on  flour 
millers  and  the  customers  we  serve,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  again 
express  our  views.  The  total  wheat  program  is  far-ranging  and  complex.  We  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  offer  opinions  on  the  need  or  lack  of 
need  for  a  Federal  wheat  program.  That  can  best  be  decided  by  Congress  and 
others. 

Assuming  the  continuation  of  a  wheat  price  support  program,  we  believe  the 
current  concept  of  establishing  a  loan  at  or  slightly  below  the  world  wheat  price 
level  is  desirable.  In  view  of  new  levels  to  be  established  under  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement,  if  ratified,  the  loan  could  logically  be  increased  by  about 
10-12  cents  per  bushel.  This  could  have  a  salutary  effect  on  market  prices  and, 
in  any  event,  would  establish  a  higher  support  under  the  market  than  presently 
exists. 
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Another  basic  feature  of  the  present  program  is  the  payment  of  Federal  funds 
to  producers  who  comply  with  the  program.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  for  these 
income-supplementing  payments  do  not  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  is 
true  for  other  competing  grains.  Instead,  processors  are  required  by  law  to  pay  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a  processing  tax  on  each  bushel  of  wheat 
processed.  These  payments  are  then  passed  on  to  producers. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  wheat  program — namely,  the  method  of  financing 
cooperator  payments — to  which  we  object.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  only 
Federal  program  which  obligates  consumers — and  it  is  the  consumer  who  actually 
pays — to  finance  the  major  cost  of  a  commodity  price  support  program.  In  other 
words,  the  consumer  is  required  to  pay  an  additional  75  cents  per  bushel  above  the 
competitive  market  price  for  the  wheat  contained  in  products  she  buys. 

Questions  of  principle  aside,  we  believe  this  is  an  unsound  economic  program 
for  all  whose  livelihoods  depend  on  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

Wheat  products  compete,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  every  item  of  food  available 
to  the  consumer.  Particularly,  they  must  compete  directly  with  rice,  corn,  and  rye 
products.  Wheat  products  are  purchased  not  out  of  loyalty  or  habit,  but  because 
they  are  good  to  eat,  nutritious  and  economical. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  1967  wheat  support  program  will  be  about 
$725  million,  of  which  some  $400  million  will  be  financed  by  wheat  processors  and 
consumers.  By  way  of  contrast,  direct  Federal  payments  to  feed  grain  producers  in 
1967  amounted  to  about  $870  million  and  the  total  cost  of  the  cotton  program  was 
$930  million  which  was  paid  direct  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  In  other  words, 
well  over  half  of  the  wheat  price  support  program  is  being  financed  by  processors 
and  paid  for  by  wheat  product  consumers.  The  same  principle,  if  applied  to  the  feed 
grains,  would  require  that  those  who  purchase  corn  and  other  feed  grains  for  human 
food  use  pay  an  additional  $450  million  or  so.  (Statistical  computations  indicate 
that,  for  the  years  1910-1963,  the  more  or  less  normal  and  natural  price  spread 
between  corn  and  wheat  market  prices  is  about  20  percent;  that  is,  as  of  today 
normal  wheat  prices  to  the  miller  would  be  about  120  percent  of  the  price  of  corn 
on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  Instead,  however,  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  since 
the  inception  of  the  certificate  program  in  1964  has  been  between  172  percent  and 
about  190  percent  of  the  corn  price  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  It  is  this  increasing 
artificial  price  disadvantage  wheat  now  has  which  is  causing  ingredient  buyers  to 
substitute  corn  and  other  grain  products  for  wheat.) 

These  figures  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the  discrimination  against  wheat 
resulting  from  these  certificate  payments  and  the  price  disadvantage  wheat  is 
faced  with  in  competing  against  corn  and  other  grains  for  human  food  use. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  U.S.  has  declined  steadily  over 
the  years.  Through  research,  market  development,  and  investment,  everyone 
concerned  with  wheat  is  trying  to  reverse  this  trend.  Millers,  bakers  and  wheat 
producers  are  presently  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  develop  a  strong,  co¬ 
ordinated  and  well-financed  research  and  promotion  program  to  maintain  the 
role  of  wheat  products  in  the  U.S.  and  world  diet. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  many  of  these  efforts  are  being  discouraged  by  the 
unfavorable  competitive  position  in  which  wheat  is  placed  as  a  result  of  these 
certificate  payments.  We  are  seeing  substantial  evidences  of  the  substitution  of 
other  ingredients  for  wheat  flour  in  certain  products  and  it  is  being  done  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  ingredient  cost.  There  is  evidence  of  a  decline  in  new  wheat  product 
development  and  in  corporate  research  on  wheat  as  a  source  of  cereal  protein. 
Flour  mills  have  been  closing  at  a  rapid  rate.  New  mill  construction  and  the 
investment  of  outside  capital  in  the  milling  industry  is  almost  at  a  standstill. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  document  what  the  long-run  effects  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  program  would  be  if  extended  beyond  next  year.  We  do  not  want  to  cry, 
“Wolf”,  unnecessarily,  but  we  do  believe  the  present  method  of  financing  the 
wheat  price  support  program  is  potentially  dangerous  to  the  entire  wheat  economy 
in  this  country. 

These  factors  inevitably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Committee  and 
the  Congress  feel  that  wheat  market  prices  provide  producers  with  inadequate 
returns,  any  supplemental  payments  should  be  provided  direct  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  All  other  commodity  programs  are  financed  in  this  manner.  We  believe 
the  singling  out  of  wheat  for  this  unique  tax  treatment  is  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  wheat  economy. 

We  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  other  matters  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  other  witnesses  before  this  Committee. 
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The  present  price  support  loan  rate  on  wheat  is  $1.25  per  bushel  which,  as  we 
mentioned  earlier,  could  perhaps  logically  be  increased  by  10  to  12  cents  per 
bushel.  Other  proposals  have  been  made  which  would  permit  the  simultaneous 
establishment  of  different  and  higher  minimum  prices.  These  could  conceivably 
come  into  play  under  proposals  for  farmer  collective  bargaining,  marketing 
agreements,  or  Government  purchases  above  the  loan  rate  under  so-called  strategic 
reserve  or  food  bank  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  the  Secretary  should  take  into  consideration  in 
setting  the  basic  loan  rate  at  what  should  be  the  highest  level  he  can  justify. 
Briefly,  these  factors  are: 

(a)  4dequate  production  for  all  requirements,  including  a  reasonable  carryover. 

(b)  Competitively  priced  and  readily  available  grains  for  domestic  and  export 
markets. 

(c)  Adequate  participation  in  acreage  adjustment  programs,  with  primary 
benefits  to  cooperators. 

(d)  Reasonable  production  balance  among  competing  grains. 

Any  Government  price-propping  system  superimposed  on  a  properly  established 
loan  rate  will  increase  Government  costs  and  tend  to  overstimulate  production, 
discourage  exports,  increase  benefits  to  non-cooperators,  and  disrupt  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  among  the  several  grains. 

Collective  bargaining  for  price,  as  suggested  in  certain  proposals,  would  bring 
about  the  undesirable  results  just  mentioned.  In  addition,  we  concur  with  the 
recent  finding  of  the  National  Planning  Association  that  “market  bargaining  is 
likely  to  be  of  little  value  for  major  farm  commodities  produced  on  a  national 
scale  .  .  Wheat,  for  example,  is  produced  in  most  areas  of  the  United  States; 
many  sellers  and  buyers  are  involved;  there  would  be  no  one  to  represent  foreign 
buyers  of  what  is  predominantly  an  export  crop;  and  the  combinations  of  wheat 
quality  factors  are  almost  unlimited. 

With  respect  to  reserve  legislation,  we  have  stated  that  we  believe  there  is  no 
need  whatsoever  for  an  additional  program  to  protect  against  shortages  of  wheat. 
Reasonable  Government  practices  under  present  programs  can  provide  such 
protection  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  We  feel  strongly  that  if  higher  supports 
are  justified,  they  should  not  come  from  piling  one  program  on  top  of  others. 
Rather,  if  higher  supports  are  justified,  this  should  be  accomplished  by  raising 
the  loan  rate  to  a  level  near  the  world  price  level  and  reducing  certificate  values 
by  the  same  amount,  in  the  event  the  certificate  program  is  extended. 

The  Chairman.  Monday  morning,  the  committee  will  meet  here 
at  10  o’clock  for  consideration  of  this  legislation  and  possibly  the 
introduction  of  a  bill.  We  have  no  bill  before  us.  We  are  trying  to  see 
what  we  should  do  before  we  introduce  a  bill,  but  the  committee  will 
stand  in  recess  now  until  Monday  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:05  a.m.,  the  committee  arose.) 
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FARM  PROGRAM  AND  FARM  BARGAINING 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  1968 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender,  Talmadge,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Aiken,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Miller,  and  Hatfield. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  In  any  event,  I  wish  to  say  that  these  hearings  are 
being  held  today  to  determine  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  farm 
programs  which  expire  in  1969,  as  well  as  to  look  into  new  or  alterna¬ 
tive  programs.  Our  purpose  is  to  develop  a  basis  for  legislation  for 
enactment  early  in  1969.  . 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  and  some  of  the  programs  which  will 
be  covered  by  them  are  further  described  in  a  letter  which  has  been 
sent  to  farm  organizations,  and  a  resume,  which  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 


Copy  of  Letter  Sent  to  Farm  Organizations  and  Others 

February  16,  1968. 

Dear _ :  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  its 

regular  meeting  on  Wednesday,  February  7,  1968  decided  that  hearings  should 
be  held  this  year  to  determine  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  farm  programs 
now  in  effect  for  the  major  agricultural  commodities,  as  well  as  to  explore  any 
new  proposals  to  supplement  or  compliment  these  when  they  expire  in  1969. 
Hopefully,  the  hearings  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  action  the  Senate  must  take 
in  the  91st  Congress,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  discussion  among  farm 
people,  their  organizations,  and  others  of  alternatives  or  improvements  to  exist¬ 
ing  legislation.  We  are  inviting  all  interested  persons  and  organizations  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  to  present  their  views. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  any  particular 
bills.  Nor  is  it  the  intention  that  these  hearings  will  result  in  legislation  in  196-8. 
Rather  the  hearings  will  be  directed  toward  the  formulation  and  establishment 
of  general  farm  policy  for  1970  and  beyond.  Certainly,  shortcomings  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  must  be  pinpointed.  Improvements,  if  possible,  must  be  made.  New 
ideas  must  be  explored.  All  should  be  directed  toward  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  agriculture. 

Attached  is  a  brief  resume  of  some  expiring  legislation  and  problems  which 
need  to  be  considered.  This  list  is  not  all-inclusive,  nor  are  the  hearings  restricted 
in  any  way. 
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These  hearings  will  begin  on  April  3,  1968  and  will  continue  with  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  to  appear. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman. 


Some  Subjects  To  Be  Covered  by  Committee's  Farm  Program  Hearings 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  is  holding  hearings 
beginning  on  April  3,  196S  with  a  view  to  developing  general  farm  legislation 
in  1969  when  various  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
expire.  Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  and  problems  on  which 
testimony  should  be  presented : 

Applicable  to  all  programs  is  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  How  can 
programs  be  changed  so  that  they  are  less  costly  but  at  the  same  time  protect 
farm  income? 

I.  DAIRY 

The  1965  Act  provided  limited  authority  for  Class  I  base  plan  milk  marketing 
orders  until  December  31,  1969.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  1965  Act  this  Com¬ 
mittee  contended  that  there  was  broad  authority  for  such  plans,  while  the 
Department  asserted  there  was  no  authority  for  them.  New  problems  have  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  an  adverse  vote  on  a  Class  I  base  plan,  pricing 
standards,  legislative  purpose,  and  administrative  review  of  petitions  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  provisions  not  in  accordance  with  law.  A  further  potential  long- 
run  problem  to  the  dairy  industry  is  possible  inroads  into  the  market  by  products 
containing  no  butterfat  but  sold  in  competition  to  milk  and  its  products. 

II.  WOOL 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  which  provides  price  support  through  pay¬ 
ments  and  other  operations  at  62  cents  per  pound  (adjusted  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  parity  index  from  the  average  parity  index  for  1958,  1959,  and  1960), 
expires  December  31,  1969.  Continuing  problems  for  wool  producers  are  competi¬ 
tion  from  synthetics  and  imports,  as  well  as  downward  trends  in  production. 


III.  WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 


The  law  now  provides  for  price  support  for  corn  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
if  a  diversion  program  is  in  effect  and  at  comparable  levels  for  other  feed 
grains;  for  a  diversion  program;  for  substitution  of  wheat  and  feed  grain 
acreage;  and  for  growing  soybeans  on  feed  grain  acreage  for  price  support 
payment  purposes.  Part  of  the  price  support  may  be  in  the  form  of  payments 
for  any  feed  grain  subject  to  a  diversion  program.  For  1970  and  subsequent 
crops  there  is  no  specific  authority  for  a  diversion  program.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  program  corn  would  be  supported  at  such  level,  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  parity  or  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  would  not  result  in  increasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks.  There  would  be  no  authority  for  pay¬ 
ments  or  substitution. 


The  present  wheat  program  is  a  voluntary  one.  Beginning  with  the  1970  crop 
the  program  would  revert  to  a  quota  program,  whereby  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  proclaim  quotas  for  wheat  if  he  determined  supplies  would  be 
excessive  in  the  absence  of  quotas.  A  referendum  of  wheat  farmers  would  be 
required  to  determine  if  they  favor  or  oppose  quotas.  If  quotas  were  approved 
by  a  two-tliirds  majority  there  would  be  monetary  penalties  for  violating  either 
quotas  or  diversion  requirements,  and  loss  of  allotment  history  for  exceeding 
ahotments.  At  present  domestic  certificate  wheat  must  be  supported  at  parity 
and  there  is  authority  (not  currently  applicable  because  world  market  prices 
nave  not  been  above  U.S.  prices)  for  variable  export  marketing  certificates. 
Beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  if  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,  domestic  cer- 
n  <a[e  wheat  would  be  supported  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity,  and  export 
cm-Hficate  wheat  would  be  supported  at  not  more  than  90  percent  of  parity 
(The  law  needs  clarification  in  this  regard).  The  provision  limiting  the  cost  of 
domestic  certificates  to  processors  to  the  amount  bv  which  $2  exceeds  the  loan 
expires  with  the  1969  crop.  Noncertificate  wheat  support  is  determined  under 
aniwSh  aDf  fature  law  after  consideration  of  world  price,  feed  grain  support, 
50  percent  of  parity.  ^  ^  n0t  approvec1’  wheat  would  be  supported  at 
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Wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  are  disappointed  by  the  sharp  drop  in  prices 
in  1967  from  those  of  a  year  ago.  Unfortunately  1967  grain  production  in  the 
U.S.  coincided  with  a  near  record  world  wheat  crop  and  record  corn  crops  in 
competitive  export  nations.  The  season  average  price  for  wheat  will  be  about 
$1.40  per  bushel— some  15  cents  over  the  loan,  but  about  20  cents  below  last 
year's  season  average  price.  The  corn  price  will  average  around  $1.07  per 
bushel — about  17  cents  below  last  year’s  price. 

The  Department  has  taken  several  actions  to  stimulate  markets.  For  196S,  the 
wheat  allotment  has  been  cut,  and  increased  diversion  authorized  for  feed 
grains.  The  Department  made  an  early  announcement  that  all  1967  grain  placed 
under  price  support  loan  will  be  eligible  for  reseal,  both  on  farms  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  warehouses.  CCC  has  made  almost  no  grain  sales  in  the  past  several 
months.  Recently  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  CCC  stocks  of 
feed  grains  would  not  be  available  until  quantities  of  the  1967  crop  under  loan 
or  reseal  totaled  at  least  6  million  tons. 

Some  wheat  growers  feel  that  export  certificates  are  needed  to  bolster  then- 
income.  Wheat  export  certificates  are  not  authorized  under  current  legislation, 
unless  domestic  prices  are  less  than  world  prices. 

IV.  COTTON 

The  1965  Act  conditioned  price  support  on  reducing  acreage  below  the  allot¬ 
ment  by  up  to  12%  percent  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary).  Price  support 
loans  are  limited  to  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the  estimated  world  market 
price,  and  payments  are  made  on  cotton  planted  within  the  farm’s  domestic 
allotment,  the  rate  being  such  as  to  provide  the  producer  with  total  price  support 
of  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity  if  he  obtains  a  normal  yield  on  his  entire 
permitted  acreage.  The  1965  Act  also  provides  for  a  diversion  program,  CCC  sales 
for  unrestricted  use  at  prices  designed  to  move  cotton  into  the  market,  export 
market  acreage,  and  the  sale  and  lease  of  allotments.  Special  provisions  are  made 
for  small  farms  and  for  diversion  on  farms  on  which  no  acreage  is  planted  to 
cotton.  The  one-price  cotton  system  would  terminate  and  export  subsidies  would 
be  required. 

All  of  the  above  provisions  terminate  with  either  the  1969  crop  or  its  marketing 
year.  Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  would  continue  as  at  present 
and  price  support  would  be  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity  without  payments. 

Longer  staple  upland  cotton  is  in  short  supply.  The  carryover  of  cotton  stapling 
1-1/16  inches  and  longer  will  be  down  to  about  1.7  billion  bales,  by  August  1, 

1968,  compared  to  a  5-year  average  of  about  4.4  million  bales.  Is  legislation 
necessary  to  assure  the  Nation  that  farmers  will  produce  enough  of  the  cotton 
in  demand  by  domestic  and  foreign  mills,  in  order  to  meet  competition  from 
manmade  fibers  and  foreign-grown  cotton?  What  other  changes  in  existing  law 
should  be  made? 

V.  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

This  program  authorizes  long  term  agreements  to  divert  cropland  to  noncrop 
uses  and  promote  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife  and  recreational  resources.  Authority 
to  enter  into  new  agreements  expires  December  31,  1969.  No  funds  were  provided 
for  new  contracts  in  1968,  but  the  budget  request  funds  for  new  contracts  in 

1969.  Some  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  exent  to  which  age,  intimity, 
and  other  factors  creating  special  needs  should  be  taken  into  account  in  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program,  and  whether  the  special  payments  now  made  for  permit¬ 
ting  public  access  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking  should  be  extended  to 
noncrop  lands,  including  noncrop  lands  in  connection  with  Greenspan  projects. 
Should  this  program  be  continued? 


VI.  PEANUTS 

The  exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling  from  marketing  quotas  expires  with  the 
1969  crop.  Legislation  providing  for  the  transfer  of  peanut  acreage  allotments 
(I’.L.  90-211)  also  expires  with  the  1969  crop. 

VII.  TOBACCO 

The  authority  provided  by  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  for  the  leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  expires  with  the  1969  crop. 
What  additional  legislation  is  necessary? 
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VIII.  FARM  BARGAINING  POWER 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  the  President  stated  that  he  would  recom¬ 
mend  “programs  to  help  farmers  bargain  more  effectively  for  fair  prices.” 

The  future  potential  of  the  bargaining  power  concept  has  wide  ramifications 
both  with  respect  to  geographic  areas  and  commodities  to  which  it  might  be 
applied  and  the  considerable  range  of  marketing  practices  that  might  be  modified 
as  a  result  of  stronger  bargaining  efforts. 

Because  of  the  potential  scope  and  importune  of  the  bargaining  concept,  it  is 
important  to  review  thoroughly  its  possible  accomplishments  and  limitations  and 
its  relation  to  other  changes  we  are  witnessing  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing. 

One  important  question  to  be  considered  in  an  overall  assessment  is  whether 
or  not  changes  in  our  agricultural  marketing  system  are  creating  a  wider  role 
for  bargaining. 

A  second  question  concerns  the  range  of  commodities  for  which  stronger  bar¬ 
gaining  should  be  sought. 

Third,  the  question  of  producer  support  and  enthusiasm  for  self-discipline 
called  for  by  successful  bargaining  techniques  must  be  thoroughly  examined 
before  determining  how  much  of  the  broad  effort  to  secure  income  gains  for  agri¬ 
culture  is  to  be  based  on  stronger  bargaining  authority. 

Fourth,  the  operating  feasibility  of  stronger  bargaining  program  must  be 
carefully  though  through.  Can,  for  example,  bargaining  be  conducted  success¬ 
fully  on  a  national  basis  or  will  the  diversity  of  conditions  from  region  to  region 
mean  a  narrower  scope  whether  commodity  wise  or  geographically? 

IX.  EXPORTS 

Is  subsidized  production  in  foreign  countries  threatening  U.S.  export  markets? 
Overall,  the  export  outlook  in  the  years  ahead  raises  problems.  For  cotton, 
exports  are  influenced  by  production  in  foreign  countries,  and  other  countries 
have  been  increasing  production  and  exports  as  we  endeavor  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  supply  and  requirements.  Fats  and  oils  present  problems. 
Soybean  oil  exports  have  not  continued  to  expand  and  cottonseed  oil  exports 
are  off  sharply.  For  grains  the  foreign  market  is  very  competitive.  With  world 
wheat  production  at  a  near  record  level  various  countries  are  looking  hard  for 
places  to  sell  wheat.  To  date  we  have  held  our  share  of  the  world  wheat  market : 
but,  in  the  case  of  feed  grain,  exports  of  other  countries  reached  record  levels 
last  year  while  ours  were  down  significantly.  What  must  we  do  to  regain  main¬ 
tain,  or  increase  our  share  of  world  markets  ? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  is  my  hope  that  you  folks  who  testify  here 
today  will  not  be  timid  in  giving;  us  your  reactions  to  the  program  that 
we  enacted  here  in  1965,  which  expires  next  year,  and  how  best  to 
amend  this  program  or  change  it  so  as  to  give  to  the  farmers  greater 
benefits.  6 

It  is  mv  hope  that  we  can  work  out  a  program  that  will  be  not  too 
costly  to  the  Government. 

I  said  sometime  ago  after  its  enactment  in  1965,  that  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  would  be  probably  lessened  a  good  deal,  but  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  As  we  will  be  able  to  indicate  later  on  during  the  hear- 
mgs,  the  cost  of  this  program  last  year  alone  was  over  $4  billion. 

]Sow,  that  may  not  lie  a  big  sum,  but  it  was  my  hope  and  mv  belief 
that  farmers  would  in  time  be  able  to  obtain  better  prices  in  the  mar- 
ketp  ace  if  production  was  in  line  with  our  requirements,  both  domes¬ 
tically  and  abroad. 

.  ^rmVTe  lmve  nnite  a  few  yilneses  to  be  heard  today,  and  the  first 
!s  Tony  F.  Dechant,  president.  National  Farmers  Union,  who  is 
accompanied  by  Air.  Edwin  H.  Christianson,  idee  president,  National 
r  aimers  T  nion,  and  president,  Minnesota  Farmers  TTnion. 

So,  gentlemen,  you  may  proceed  in  any  manner  you  desire. 
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STATEMENT  OE  TONY  T.  DECHANT,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Dechant.  Fine.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  want  first  of  all  to  assure  you  that  we  think  this  committee  is  indeed 
important,  Mr.  Chairman.  And,  personally— — 

The  Chairman.  I  didn’t  say  it  wasn’t  important.  I  said  it  was  not 
glamorous. 

Mr.  Dechant.  I  understand.  There  is  also  some  question  about  how 
glamorous  agriculture  is  these  days,  but  we  think  it,  too,  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important. 

I  want  personally  and  on  behalf  of  my  associates  who  are  here  with 
me  today  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  letter  of  February 
16,  inviting  the  Farmers  Union  to  appear  before  your  committee.  You! 
letter  very  excellently  set  forth  the  purpose  of  this  hearing.  It  has  been 
most  constructive  in  guiding  us  in  the  preparation  of  testimony  which 
I  will  present  with  the  help  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Farmers  Union  who  accompany  me. 

We  note  with  much  encouragement  the  action  of  the  committee  to 
extent  the  food-for-freedom  program  for  3  years.  We  commend  your 
efforts. 

Farmers  Union  completed  one  of  its  most  successful  conventions  2 
weeks  today.  These  hearings  could  not  have  been  dated  better  from  our 
point  of  view  because  the  recommendations  we  shall  make  all  have  the 
recent  endorsement  of  delegates  in  attendance  at  our  convention. 

GENERAL 

Extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 

We  urge  the  committee  to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  on  a 
permanent  basis.  We  will  make  recommendations  today  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  commodity  and  other  programs  it  establishes.  In  the  use  of 
the  word  “permanent”  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  favor  extension 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  without  periodic  review  of  the  Congress 
with  needed  improvements  being  made. 

Extension  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  Conversely,  failure  to  extend  the  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  dairy  programs  the  act  provides  would  result 
in  a  loss  in  net  farm  income  of  up  to  $5  billion — reversing  the  progress 
since  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade  when  net  farm  income  fluctuated 
around  $11  billion. 

With  the  recommendations  that  my  associates  will  make  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  believe  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  better  serve  farm 
families  and  will  be  a  step  toward  correcting  the  inequities  between 
agriculture  and  other  sectors  of  our  economy  cited  by  President  John¬ 
son  in  his  farm  message. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Enact  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act 

Before  the  committee  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  farm 
legislation  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  since  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1938.  I  have  reference  to  the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act 
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(S.  2973)  introduced  by  a  member  of  this  committee,  Senator  Walter 
F.  Mondale.  The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  19  Senators. 

It  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congress¬ 
man  Arnold  Olsen  of  Montana. 

This  bill  opens  the  way  for  farmers  to  win  strong  bargaining  power 
in  the  marketplace  as  an  addition  and  supplement  to  existing  farm 
programs.  Existing  farm  programs  provide  a  foundation  for  farmer 
bargaining  action  which  the  Mondale  bill  makes  possible. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear,  however,  that  we  do  not  look  upon  the 
National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  as  a  replacement  or  substitute 
for  the  commodity  programs  authorized  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act.  Rather,  we  look  upon  it  as  providing  a  supplementary  procedure 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  additional  bargaining  power  extended 
workers  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  to  supplement  other  labor 
legislation.  We  call  attention  briefly  to  essential  features  of  the  bill, 
as  follows : 

(1)  It  would  let  producers  decide  when  prices  are  too  low  and  when 
bargaining  act  ion  is  needed ; 

(2)  It  would  let  producers  decide  through  commoditywide  referen¬ 
dum  whether  they  want  a  bargaining  committee  for  a  particular 
commodity; 

(3)  It  would  let  producers  decide  in  a  referendum  who  will  repre¬ 
sent  them  on  bargaining  committees;  and 

(4)  It  would  provide  expanded  authority  for  producers  to  strength¬ 
en  prices  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1937. 

Recognition  is  also  given  in  the  bill  to  the  need  for  supply-control 
as  an  essential  element  in  farmer  bargaining. 

There  can  be  no  effective  bargaining  for  farm  prices  without  con¬ 
sistent  and  binding  supply  control.  There  is  no  point  in  negotiating 
price  if  you  can’t  make  it  stick. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  that  farm  families  want  more  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  There  is  no  question  that  farm  families  do  not  today 
have  the  power  to  bargain  effectively  for  fair  and  reasonable  returns 
for  their  production. 

We  should  like  to  urge  members  of  the  committee  to  carefully  con¬ 
sider  in  mqi'e  detail  than  I  have  provided  the  provisions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act.  We  urge  the  committee  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  bill.  We  see  considerable  merit  in  its  inclusion  in  whatever 
package  of  farm  commodity  and  other  legislation  may  be  approved 
by  the  committee  this  year. 

(S.  2973  and  the  attachments  are  as  follows:) 

[S.  2973,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  by  the  producers 

thereof  and  for  other  purposes 

Re  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the  “National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Act”. 

TITLE  I 

POLICY  AND  FINDINGS 

Slc.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  constitutes  a  fundamentally  basic  and  essential  industry  of  the  United 
.  tates,  involving  the  supply  of  the  Nation’s  food,  feed,  and  fiber  which  must  be 
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available  in  adequate  volume  without  impairiug  or  wasting  the  soil  resources  of 
the  country. 

The  bulk  of  agricultural  commodities  are  produced  for  commercial  purposes 
and  are  marketed  either  in  the  current  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  or  in 
a  manner  which  directly  burdens,  obstructs  or  affects  such  commerce  and  the 
marketing  of  that  part  of  such  commodity  as  enters  directly  into  the  current  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without  also  ex¬ 
tending  the  regulations,  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  Act,  to  that  part  which  is 
marketed  within  the  State  of  production. 

Farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  are  lo¬ 
cated  and  operate  throughout  the  United  States,  produce  the  same  or  similar 
or  competitive  crops  in  many  States,  carry  on  their  farming  operations  with  the 
use  of  borrowed  funds  and  on  leased  land  as  well  as  their  own  land,  and  their 
operations  are  subject  to  uncontrollable  and  unforeseeable  natural  causes  which 
often  adversely  affect  the  supply  and  directly  affect  consumer  and  national 
welfare. 

Agricultural  producers  do  not  now  enjoy  the  opportunity,  comparable  to  that 
of  industrial  workers  and  those  in  many  other  forms  of  enterprise  or  employ¬ 
ment,  to  organize  and  bargain  effectively  for  a  just  and  reasonable  return  or 
compensation  for  the  commodities  they  offer  for  sale  in  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce.  Neither  is  adequate  government  protection  or  assistance  available 
to  the  vast  majority  of  them  in  their  effort  to  market  their  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  an  orderly  manner  at  reasonable  prices.  The  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  are  one  of  the  very  few  economic  groups,  if  not  the  only  economic 
group,  which  must  sell  in  markets  largely  controlled  by  the  buyers,  brokers, 
commission  agents,  and  other  representatives  of  buyers.  As  a  result,  producers 
of  agricultural  commodities  are  unable  to  effectively  prevent  or  avoid  the  wasting 
of  natural  resources,  the  disorderly  marketing  of  their  commodities,  congestion 
in  transportation,  storage  and  processing  and  other  burdens  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Disorderly  marketing  of  abnormally  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  unduly  depresses  the  prices  received  by  the  producers,  burdens  and  ob¬ 
structs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  causes  wide  and  injurious  disparity  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  received  by  producers  of  such  commodities  and  the  cost  to 
such  producers  of  the  materials  and  supplies  required  to  produce  such  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  thus  depressing  the  net  return  received  by  such  producers 
and  threatens  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Nation  and  the  consumers  of  said 
commodities. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Sec.  102.  (1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Agricultural  Relations  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”),  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  members 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  two 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  but  their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five 
years  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by  the  President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for 
neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(2)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  delegate  to  any  group  of  three  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  any  or  all  of  the  powers  which  it  may  itself  exercise.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Board  shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  of 
the  powers  of  the  Board,  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all  times, 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board,  except  that  two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  any  group  designated  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  hereof.  The 
Board  shall  have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing 
to  Congress  and  to  the  President  stating  in  detail  the  business  it  has  conducted 
over  the  preceding  year,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  employees  and 
officers  in  the  employ  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  an*  account 
of  all  moneys  it  has  disbursed. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.  The  Board  shall  ap- 
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point  an  executive  secretary,  and  such  other  employees  as  it  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 

(5)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  including  all  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  incurred  by  the  members 
or  employees  of  the  Board  under  its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  Board  or  by  any 
individual  it  designates  for  that  purpose. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  from  time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and 
rescind,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  use  the  services  of  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  in  the 
performance  of  all  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  provided  for  herein. 

MARKETING  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  title,  whenever  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  producers  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  relative  group 
of  commodities  or  any  market  classification  or  product  thereof  the  initial  sale 
of  which  is  customarily  made  by  the  producer  or  his  cooperative  or  other  mar¬ 
keting  representative,  shall  file  with  the  Board  a  written  petition  stating  that 
the  average  market  price  received  by  the  producers  of  said  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  the  producers 
thereof  or  that  the  price  to  the  producer  of  said  agricultural  commodity  or 
commodities  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  producer  thereof  during  the  next  marketing  season  or  seasons  and 
shall  define  the  area  within  which  said  agricultural  commodity  or  commodities 
is  commercially  produced  or,  if  said  agricultural  commodity  is  produced  in  a 
lesser  area  than  the  entire  United  States,  shall  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
lesser  area  by  States  or  political  subdivision  of  States ;  or,  if  the  Board  finds 
and  determines  that  the  average  market  price  received  by  the  producers  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  the  producers 
thereof  or  that  the  price  to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  or 
commodities  during  a  future  marketing  season  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  the  producers  thereof,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count:  (1)  the  direct  cost  of  production,  including  hired  labor;  (2)  the  rea¬ 
sonable  value  of  the  time,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  individual  producing  such 
commodity  or  commodities;  (3)  a  fair  return  upon  essential  invested  capital; 
(4)  continuation  of  the  American  family  farm  pattern  of  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion;  and  (5)  other  appropriate  factors,  including  compensation  comparable 
with  that  of  other  persons  engaged  in  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  the  Board  shall  announce  the  receipt  of  said 
petition  or  its  findings  and  determination  and  promptly  thereafter  shall  initiate 
and  conduct  a  referendum  among  producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  to 
determine  whether  or  not  said  producers  favor  the  establishment  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  marketing  committee  of  the  producers  of  said  commodity  to  be  chosen 
by  such  producers  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  with  purchasers  of  the  com¬ 
modity  to  determine  a  fair  minimum  price  or  nonprice  terms  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  said  commodity.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  agricultural 
commodity  is  commercially  produced  in  a  lesser  area  than  the  entire  United 
States  it  shall  so  state  in  its  announcement  and  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
lesser  area  by  States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States.  Commodities  of  the 
same  general  class  or  which  are  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  same  purpose 
may  be  treated  as  a  separate  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  All  phases  of  said  referendum,  including  preparation  and  distribution  of 
ballots,  establishment  of  voting  places  and  procedures  defining  the  further 
qualification  of  producers  eligible  to  vote,  the  tallying  of  the  vote  upon  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  a  marketing  committee  shall  be  created  and  authorized  and 
the  number  of  the  initial  members  of  the  marketing  committee  for  said  com¬ 
modity  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  be  prepared  and  conducted  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Said  referendum  ballot  shall  contain  the  names  of  at  least  twice  as  many 
persons  as  the  membership  of  the  proposed  initial  marketing  committee,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Board  from  recommendations  submitted  to  it  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees  established  by  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotments  Act,  as  amended.  The 
membership  of  the  marketing  committee  shall  be  elected  at  large  or  the  whole 
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area  may  be  divided  into  divisions  or  subareas  and  the  number  of  members  to 
be  selected  from  each  division  or  subarea  to  be  elected  by  the  eligible  producers 
resident  in  such  division  or  subarea  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board.  No  person  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  for  or  serve  on  any  marketing  committee  unless  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  his  annual  gross  income  received  from  production  during  each 
of  the  preceding  three  calendar  years  has  been  derived  from  farming  or  ranch¬ 
ing  as  owner-operator  or  lessee-operator  and  the  commodity  named  in  the 
Board’s  announcement  constitutes  a  significant  portion  of  the  total  farming 
or  ranching  operations  of  said  proposed  marketing  committee  member. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  producers  eligible  to  vote  and  voting  in  said  referendum 
shall  approve  the  establishment  of  such  a  marketing  committee,  the  Board  shall 
so  publicly  announce  and  shall  promptly  notify  the  persons  elected  as  the  initial 
members  of  said  marketing  committee  that  a  meeting  of  said  committee  will  be 
convened  at  a  time  and  place,  either  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  or 
elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  planning  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

(e)  Concurrently  with  its  announcement  of  the  creation  of  a  marketing 
committee  as  provided  for  in  this  title,  the  Board  shall  give  notice  to  prospective 
purchasers  of  such  commodity  and  request  such  prospective  purchasers  to 
select  a  purchasers  committee  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  negotiating  a 
minimum  price  at  which  said  commodity  shall  be  offered  for  sale  and  sold  by 
the  producers  thereof  and  negotiating  nonprice  terms  of  such  sales. 

(f)  If  prospective  purchasers  do  not  select  a  committee  which  is  fairly 
representative  of  all  prospective  purchasers  of  the  commodity  within  thirty 
days  after  date  said  invitation  was  issued  by  the  Board,  or  within  such  addi¬ 
tional  period  as  the  Board  may  fix,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  select  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  it  determines  is  fairly  representative  of  all  commercial  purchasers  of 
said  commodity.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting 
or  meetings  of  the  marketing  committee  and  the  purchasers  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  minimum  price  at  which  such  commodity  is  to  be 
offered  for  sale  and  sold  by  producers  and  on  nonprice  terms  of  such  sales. 
The  marketing  committee  and  the  purchasers  committee  shall  bargain  in  good 
faith  during  such  meeting  or  meetings.  The  marketing  committee  shall  also 
invite  the  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Council  on  Consumer  Prob¬ 
lems  to  designate  one  or  more  persons  to  represent  the  interest  of  consumers 
in  said  meeting  and  to  present  such  data  and  information,  recommendations 
and  suggestions  on  behalf  of  consumers  as  said  consumer  representatives  deem 
desirable. 

(g)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  available  to  the  marketing  and  purchaser  committees  such  information, 
statistics,  and  assistance  as  are  reasonably  available  to  them  and  will  assist 
in  determining  the  facts  relating  to  the  production  and  marketing  of  said 
agricultural  commodity  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  minimum  price.  But  no 
employee  of  the  Board  or  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  participate  in 
any  meetings  of  such  committees  except  that  the  Board  or  its  delegate  may  act 
as  an  arbitrator  in  any  bargaining  negotiations  between  the  marketing  and 
purchaser  committees  if  invited  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  membership  of  both 
committes  and  both  committees  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Board  concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of  its  participation  in  such  negotiations. 

(h)  If  less  than  a  majority  of  the  producers  eligible  to  vote  and  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  the  establishment  of  a  marketing  committee,  the  Board  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  that  fact  and  shall  not  take  any  further  action 
to  establish  a  marketing  committee  for  that  commodity  during  the  current 
marketing  year  or  season.  The  Board  shall,  however,  be  authorized  to  submit  a 
referendum  to  the  producers  within  the  same  area  applicable  to  a  subsequent 
marketing  year  or  season,  except  that  if  a  majority  of  said  producers  voting  fail 
to  vote  in  favor  of  a  marketing  commmittee  in  three  successive  referendums,  the 
Board  shall  take  no  further  action  to  establish  a  marketing  committee  for  said 
commodity  produced  within  said  area  unless  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
producers  of  said  agricultural  commodity  in  such  area  shall  sign  and  submit 
to  the  Board  a  petition  requesting  another  referendum. 

(i)  Each  marketing  committee  constituted  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
authorized  and  empowered — 

(1)  to  establish  the  minimum  price  by  size,  grade,  quality  or  other  type 
of  condition,  and  other  nonprice  terms  of  sale,  and  the  date  upon  which  said 
price  and  terms  shall  become  effective,  for  the  agricultural  commodity 
described  in  and  produced  within  the  area  defined  in  the  Boards’  announce- 
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lueut,  in  accord  with  agreements  reached  after  negotiations  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  prospective  purchasers  of  such  commodity  as  provided  in  this 
title ;  or.  if  said  representatives  of  the  prospective  purchasers  of  the  product 
fail  or  refuse  to  negotiate,  or,  if  after  a  reasonable  period  of  negotiations 
in  good  faith  as  determined  by  the  Board,  the  parties  fail  to  agree  upon  a 
minimum  price,  then  the  Board  shall  promptly  offer  and  provide  such  con¬ 
ciliation  and  mediation  services  to  the  marketing  committee  and  purchasers 
committee  as  may  be  useful  and  helpful  in  bringing  them  to  agreement. 
If  such  agreement  is  not  thereupon  reached  within  thirty  days,  the  issues 
under  dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  a  joint  settlement  committee  to  be 
selected  as  follows:  One  member  to  be  chosen  by  the  marketing  committee, 
and  one  member  by  the  purchasers  committee,  and  the  third  member  to  be 
chosen  within  five  days  by  the  first  two.  If  the  first  two  members  cannot 
agree  upon  such  third  member  within  such  period,  the  latter  shall  be  a 
neutral  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  Board  may  apply  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  district  court  to  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld  or  unreasonably 
delayed  under  this  section.  The  joint  settlement  committee  shall  proceed 
to  resolve  such  issues,  allowing  the  marketing  committee  and  purchasers 
committee  reasonable  opportunity  to  present  pertinent  information  and 
argument,  through  submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments,  with 
or  without  opportunity  to  present  the  same  orally  in  any  manner.  The 
decision  of  the  joint  settlement  committee  on  the  issues  in  dispute  shall  be 
judicially  reviewable  in  the  appropriate  Federal  district  court  to  the  extent 
provided  hereafter.  The  reviewing  court  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside 
decisions  found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or 
otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  this  Act ;  (2)  affected  with  bias  or  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  member  of  the  joint  settlement  committee ;  (3)  in 
excess  of  jurisdiction  or  authority  granted  under  this  Act;  or  (4)  without 
observance  of  procedures  required  herein  ; 

(2)  to  announce  said  minimum  price  and  the  effective  date  thereof  of  the 
commodity  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  usual  and  available  media  of  publi¬ 
cation  and  communication ; 

(3)  to  establish  reasonable  rules  for  the  operation  of  the  committee,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rules  and  procedures  for  the  election  of  their  successors  and  to 
fill  vacancies  on  the  committee ; 

(4)  to  establish  terms  of  service  on  the  committee ; 

(5)  to  l-equest  the  Board  to  submit  referendums  to  producers  from  time 
to  time  for  the  committee’s  guidance ; 

(6)  after  the  second  year  or  season  of  its  operations,  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  a  reasonable  assessment  on  the  producers  of  the  commodity,  by  unit 
or  by  value,  for  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  committee,  to 
be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  Board  through  the  committees  established 
by  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended ; 

(7)  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  injunctive  or  related  actions  be  in¬ 
stituted  to  prevent  any  buyers  from  purchasing  or  any  producers  from 
selling  the  commodity  at  less  than  the  minimum  price  established  under 
this  section  or  in  violation  of  other,  nonprice  terms  of  sale  so  established ; 
and 

(8)  to  establish  additional  penalties  for  violation  of  section  103(k)  by 
producers  after  approval  in  a  referendum  by  a  majority  of  producers  eligible 
to  vote  and  voting. 

(j)  All  marketing  committees  created  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  cease  to  have 
any  authority  and  shall  be  dissolved  by  the  Boai*d  after  three  years  from  the 
date  of  its  first  meeting  if.  during  the  third  year  of  said  three-year  period,  at  least 
a  majority  of  the  producers  then  eligible  to  vote  and  voting  fail  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  continuation  of  the  markeing  committee  in  a  referendum  conducted  by  the 
Board. 

(k)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  no  producer  shall  offer 
to  sell  or  sell  and  no  biiyer  shall  offer  to  purchase  or  purchase  from  a  producer 
said  commodity  at  a  price  lower  than  the  minimum  price  agreed  upon  and  fixed 
by  the  marketing  and  purchasers  committees  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
by  said  committees,  at  the  price  established  by  the  joint  settlement  committee 
under  this  section.  Compliance  by  a  producer  with  the  minimum  prices  established 
by  a  marketing  committee  under  this  title  for  a  commodity  shall  be  established  by 
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the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  loans,  purchases  and 
other  similar  payments  authorized  under  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  104.  All  producers  of  a  commodity  covered  by  the  provisions  of  tihs  title 
for  which  a  marketing  committee  has  been  elected  shall  keep  such  records  and 
furnish  such  reports  with  respect  to  production,  storage,  marketing  and  other 
relevant  matters  as  the  marketing  committee  may  require;  and  all  persons  pur¬ 
chasing  or  acquiring  possession  of  any  such  commodity  shall  supply  such  in¬ 
formation  concerning  such  commodity  as  the  marketing  committee  finds  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any  such  person 
failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  subsection  or 
making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  title  the  Board  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  marketing  committee,  if  it  deems  such  action  will  not 
substantially  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  the 
effective  operation  of  the  marketing  committee,  determine  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  a  uniform  amount  of  production  (in  terms  of  acreage,  production  units 
or  commodity  units)  per  form  which  may  be  marketed  in  specified  markets  free 
of  restriction  for  all  uses  or  limited  uses. 

Sec.  106.  Injunctive  proceedings  or  other  penalties  provided  for  by  this  title 
shall  be  brought  by  the  Board  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  several  dis¬ 
trict  courts  of  the  United  States  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  of  such  suits,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  attorneys  in  their  respective  districts, 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
prosecute  such  proceedings.  The  remedies  and  penalties  provided  for  herein  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  exclusive  of  any  of  the  remedies  or  penalties  under 
existing  law. 

Sec.  107.  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Board  is  directed  and 
authorized  to  pay  the  costs  of  conducting  any  referendum  requird  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  producers,  including  the  cost  of  publishing  notice  in  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  announcements,  posting  notices  throughout  the  area,  giving 
notices  to  prospective  purchasers  of  the  commodity,  pay  the  costs  of  operation 
of  the  marketing  and  purchasers  committees  including  a  meeting  room,  temporary 
clerical  and  stenographic  assistance,  necessary  transportation,  meals  and  housing- 
costs  of  members  while  traveling  to  and  attending  such  meeting  or  any  ad¬ 
journment  or  continuation  thereof. 

Sec.  108.  The  decision  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  area 
aud  the  commodity  to  be  affected  by  his  announcement  and  the  results  of  the 
referendum  conducted  pursuant  thereto  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  109.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  I  including  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
and  per  diem  of  any  marketing  committee  elected  by  the  producers  of  a  com¬ 
modity.  Obligations  may  be  incurred  in  advance  of  appropriations  therefor  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  advance  from  its  capital  fund 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  implement  this  title  during  any  current  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  110.  No  bargaining  or  negotiating  activities  by  a  marketing  committee 
pursuant  to  this  title  and  no  price  agreement  reached  as  a  result  of  such  nego¬ 
tiations  and  bargaining  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  any  of  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  111.  Whenever  a  marketing  committee  shall  have  established  a  minimum 
price  for  any  commodity  and  thereafter  shall  also  determine  that  the  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  said  commodity  produced  within  the  defined  area  will  so  substantially 
exceed  the  ffective  demand  for  said  commodity  during  the  market  year  as  to 
nullify  or  defeat  the  purposes  of  this  title,  said  marketing  committee,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  develop  a  plan  or 
program  of  marketing  allotments,  with  or  without  acreage  or  production 
limitations,  and  shall  request  the  Board  to  submit  said  plan  or  program  by  refer¬ 
endum  to  the  producers  of  said  commodity  within  said  defined  area  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  or  rejection  of  said  producers.  If  a  majority  of  producers  eligible  to  vote 
and  voting  in  said  referendum  approve  said  plan  or  program,  the  Board  shall  in¬ 
struct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  immediately  to  put  said  plan  or 
program  into  effect. 

Sec.  112.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  all 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  effectuate  such  plan  and  pro¬ 
gram,  including  the  fixing  of  reasonable  penalties  for  the  violation  of  said  rules 
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and  regulations.  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  use  any  existing  authori¬ 
ties  available  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  said  plan  or  program  into  effect 
and,  in  the  event  he  determines  that  he  is  without  sufficient  authority  to  effect¬ 
uate  any  part  of  said  plan  or  program,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  suggest  en¬ 
abling  legislation  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  113.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 

(1)  “Secretary”  shall  mean  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  “Commodity”  shall  mean  any  agricultural  commodity  or  any  regional  or 
market  classification,  or  product  thereof,  the  initial  sale  of  which  is  customarily 
made  by  the  producer,  or  his  cooperative,  or  other  marketing  representative, 
and  shall  further  include  a  combination  of  agricultural  commodities  of  the 
same  general  class  which  are  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
plural  shall  be  included  whenever  the  context  so  requires. 

(3)  “Total  supply”  of  any  agricultural  commodity  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  plus  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  the  commodity  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  and  the  estimated  imports  of  the  com¬ 
modity  into  the  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

(4)  “Marketing  year”  for  an  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  any  period  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Board  during  which  substantially  all  of  a  crop  or  production  of 
such  commodity  is  normally  marketed  by  the  producers. 

Sec.  114.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any  section  thereof,  is  declared 
unconstitutional  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person,  circumstance,  com¬ 
modity,  or  product  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  title  and 
the  applicability  therof  to  other  persons,  circumstances,  commodities  or  prod¬ 
ucts,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


TITLE  II— MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec.  201.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  re¬ 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  8c (2)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  ending 
with  the  words  “Southwest  production  area.”  the  following :  “Notwithstanding 
any  of  the  commodity,  product,  area,  or  approval  exceptions  or  limitations  in 
the  foregoing  sentences  hereof,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  (except 
canned  or  frozen  products)  thereof,  or  any  regional  or  market  classification 
thereof,  shall  be  eligible  for  an  order,  exempt  from  any  special  approval  re¬ 
quired  by  the  preceding  sentences  hereof,  if  after  referendum  of  the  affected 
producers  of  such  commodity  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  majority  of  such  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor  making  such  commodity  or  product 
thereof,  or  the  regional  market  classification  thereof  specified  in  the  refer¬ 
endum,  eligible  for  an  order:  Provided,  however,  That  such  referendum  shall 
not  be  required  for  any  commodity  or  product  for  which  an  order  otherwise  is 
authorized  under  the  preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for  which 
no  special  approval  or  area  limitation  is  specified  therein.” 

(2)  Section  2(3)  is  amended  by  inserting  “such  minimum  prices  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  commodities  by  handlers  as  are 
provided  for  in  section  8c(6)  (J) ,”  immediately  after  “establish  and  maintain” 

b5Ictl/on  »c(5) (A)  is  amended  by  inserting  “by  collective  bargaining  in 
good  faith  (including  provisions  for  the  designation,  by  election  of  committees  of 
producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers,  or  groups  of  handlers),  or 
otherwise,  after  the  phrase  “method  for  fixing.” 

„  ^  Sections  8(c)  (6)  (A),  (B),  (Cj,  (D),  and  (E)  are  amended  by  inserting 
.species  or  other  classification”  after  the  words  “grade,  size,  or  quality” 
wherever  the  latter  words  appear. 

.  ^  Section  8c (6),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof :  & 

„  .  *  roviding  a  method  for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining  in  good 

faith  between  producers  and  handlers  (including  provision  for  the  designation 
by  election  of  committees  of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers 
or  groups  of  handlers),  the  minimum  price  or  prices  and  other  minimum  terms 
!^orf0ndltl<?nf  UIlder.  whlch  tn}y  such  commodity  or  product,  or  any  grade,  size, 
sI)€*'ies>  container,  pack,  use,  disposition,  or  volume  thereof  mav 
ie  acquired  by  handlers  from  producers  or  associations  of  producers:  Provided, 
I  hat  no  such  minimum  price  or  prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions  shall  become 
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effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers  who  during  the  preceding  marketing  year 
acquired  from  producers  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  commodity  sold  hy  pro¬ 
ducers  which  was  produced  in  the  production  area  subject  to  the  order  and  unless 
thereafter  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided  further,  That  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  parity  price  of  any  such  commodity, 
other  than  milk  or  its  products,  for  which  such  minimum  prices  or  other  terms 
or  conditions  are  to  be  established  is  not  adequate  in  view  of  production  costs, 
prices  to  consumers,  and  other  economic  conditions  which  affect  market  supply 
and  demand  for  such  commodity  subject  to  such  order  (including  any  marketing 
limitation  of  the  commodity  otherwise  provided  by  such  order),  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  determine  a  price  or  prices  for  such  commodity  at  such  levels 
as  he  finds  will  insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of  the  commodity,  reflect  such 
factors,  and  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  such  price  or  prices  shall  be  used  in  lieu 
of  the  parity  price  for  the  purpose  of  section  2  of  this  title:  Provided  further, 
That  the  agency  designated  to  administer  provisions  authorized  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  a  committee  primarily  composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity  : 
And  provided  further,  That  an  order  containing  provisions  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  also  contain  provisions  authorized  under  section  8c (6)  (K)  or 
section  8c (7)  (E),  or  both,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  com¬ 
bination  of  provisions  is  necessary  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  market 
opportunity  and  returns  among  producers. 

“(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for  minimum  prices  on  a  classified  use 
basis  (i)  providing  for  the  payment  to  all  producers  or  associations  of  producers 
of  uniform  minimum  prices  for  the  commodity  or  product  marketed  by  them 
(within  their  allotments,  if  any),  irrespective  of  the  use  or  disposition  thereof, 
subject,  however,  to  adjustments  specified  by  the  order,  including  but  not  limited 
to  adjustments  for  place  of  production  or  delivery,  grade,  condition,  size,  weight, 
quality,  or  maturity,  or  any  other  adjustments  found  to  be  appropriate  to  provide 
equity  among  producers,  and  (ii)  providing  a  method  for  making  adjustments 
in  payments  as  among  handlers  (including  producers  who  are  also  handlers),  to 
the  end  that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  handler  shall  equal  the  value  of  the 
commodity  or  product  purchased  or  acquired  by  him  at  the  classified  use  mini¬ 
mum  prices  fixed  pursuant  to  such  order.” 

(6)  Section  8c(7),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof : 

“(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  title — 

“(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  for  allotting,  the  quantity  of  such 
commodity  or  product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof,  which  each 
producer  may  be  permitted  to  market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets 
or  use  classifications  during  any  specified  period  or  periods  on  the  basis  of 
(i)  the  amount  produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or  produced  on  or 
marketed  from  the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer  in  such  prior  period  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  the  representative,  subject  to  such 
adjustment  for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  factors  affecting  production 
or  marketing  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (ii)  the  current  quantities 
available  for  marketing  by  such  producer,  or  (iii)  any  combination  of  (i) 
or  (ii),  to  the  end  that  the  total  allotment  during  any  specified  period  or 
periods  shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  producers.  Allotments  here¬ 
under  may  be  in  terms  of  quantities  or  production  from  given  acres  or  other 
production  units.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate 
the  administration  of  a  marketing  order  hereunder  and  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  effective  operation  thereof  he  may  fix,  or  provide  a  method  for 
fixing,  a  minimum  allotment  applicable  to  producers  and  producers  whose 
production  does  not  exceed  such  minimum  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  regula¬ 
tory  provisions  of  the  order  except  as  prescribed  therein  ; 

“(2)  any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment  is  established  or  refused  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
allotment  as  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the  allot¬ 
ment  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall  constitute  the  exclu¬ 
sive  procedure  for  review  thereof  and  section  8c (15)  (A)  of  this  title  shall 
not  apply  thereto.  Under  such  order,  rules  or  regulations  any  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  or  any  committees  or  boards  created  or  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  vested  with  authority  to  per¬ 
form  any  or  all  functions  in  connection  with  such  review  proceedings  includ¬ 
ing  ruling  thereon.  Committees  or  boards  created  or  designated  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of 
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subsection  8c(7)  (C)  and  section  30  of  this  title.  The  ruling  upon  such  review 
shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer  may  obtain  a  judicial 
review  of  such  ruling  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8c (13)  <  B) 
of  this  title  : 

“(3)  when  allotments  for  producers  are  established  under  this  subsection 
the  order  may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing  a  method  for  allot¬ 
ting  the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all  handlers 
will  be  limited  as  to  any  producer  to  the  allotment  established  for  such  pro¬ 
ducer.  and  such  allotment  shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each 
handler  within  the  meaning  of  section  8a (5)  of  this  title.” 

(7)  Amend  section  8c  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (120)  as 
follows : 

“(20)  Producer  Advisory  Committees. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
establish  a  producer  advisory  committee  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  or 
group  of  commodities,  for  which  a  marketing  order  is  potentially  authorized. 
Such  committee  shall  be  composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities 
for  which  the  committee  is  established.  Such  committees  may  be  called  on  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  the  initi¬ 
ation  of  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  a  marketing  agreement  or  market¬ 
ing  order  for  such  commodity  or  commodities  and  may  also  formulate  specific 
proposals  for  purposes  of  a  public  hearing  concerning  such  a  proposed  marketing 
agreement  or  marketing  order.  The  establishment  of  such  a  committee  shall  not, 
however,  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  initiation  of  any  such  proceeding  to  prom¬ 
ulgate  a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order.” 

(8)  Amend  section  10(b)  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph 
(iv)  as  follows : 

“(iv)  If  the  order  contains  provisions  authorized  by  section  8c(6)(J)  or 
section  8c (7)  (E)  it  shall  provide  that  the  assessment's  payable  by  handlers 
under  subsections  (i)  or  (ii)  shall  initially  be  payable  pro  rata  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  commodity  to  such  handlers  thereof,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  collection  thereof  from  producers  and  payment  to  the  authority  or 
agency  established  under  such  order.” 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes 
relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments  or  limitations,  or  price  support, 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities  and  no  action  taken  or  provisions  in  an 
order  issued  under  this  title  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  such 
other  statutes  or  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such  other 
statutes. 

TITLE  III— AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  PRACTICES 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  The  term  “handler”  means  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  or  practice 
of  (1)  acquiring  agricultural  products  from  producers  or  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  for  processing  or  sale;  (2)  grading,  packaging,  handling,  storing,  or  proc¬ 
essing  agricultural  products  received  from  producers  or  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers;  (3)  contracting  or  negotiating  contracts  or  other  arrangements,  written 
or  oral,  with  or  for  producers  or  associations  of  producers  with  respect  to  the 
production  or  marketing  of  any  agricultural  product;  or  (4)  acting  as  an  agent 
or  broker  for  a  handler  in  the  performance  of  any  function  or  act  specified  in 
clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  paragraph. 

(b)  The  term  “producer”  means  a  person  engaged  in  the  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairyman,  fruit,  vegetable  or 
nut  grower. 

(e)  The  term  “association  of  producers”  means  any  association  of  producers 
ot  agricultural  products  engaged  in  marketing,  bargaining,  shipping,  or  pro¬ 
cessing  as  defined  in  section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19°9  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  317;  12  U.S.C.  1141j(a)),  or  in  section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  authorize  association  of  producers  of  agricultural  products,”  approved 
February  18, 1922  (  42  Stat.  388  ;  7  U.S.C.  291).  11 

(d)  The  term  “person”  includes  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations  and 
associations.  ’ 

PROHIBITED  PRACTICES 


Sec.  302.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  handler  knowingly  to  engage 
any  employee  or  agent  to  engage  in  the  following  practices— 


or  permit 
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(a)  to  coerce  any  producer  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  join  and  belong 
to  an  association  of  producers,  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with  any  producer  because 
of  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  join  and  belong  to  such  an  association ; 

(b)  to  discriminate  against  any  producer  with  respect  to  price,  quantity, 
quality,  or  other  terms  of  purchase,  acquisition,  or  other  handling  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  because  of  his  membership  in  or  contract  with  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  producers ; 

(c)  to  coerce  or  intimidate  any  producer  or  other  person  to  enter  into, 
maintain,  breach,  cancel,  or  terminate  a  membership  agreement  or  market¬ 
ing  contract  with  an  association  of  producers ; 

(d)  to  pay  or  loan  money,  give  any  thing  of  value,  or  offer  any  other 
inducement  or  reward  to  a  producer  for  refusing  to  or  ceasing  to  belong  to  an 
association  of  producers ; 

(e)  to  make  false  reports  about  the  finances,  management,  or  activities  of 
associations  of  producers  or  interfere  by  any  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  efforts  of  such  associations  in  carrying  out  the  legitimate 
objects  thereof;  or 

(f)  to  conspire,  combine,  agree,  or  arrange  with  any  other  person  to  do, 
or  aid  or  abet  the  doing  of,  any  act  made  unlawful  by  this  title. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Whatever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  handler  has  violated  or  is  violating  any  provision  of  this  title,  he  shall  cause 
a  complaint  in  writing  to  be  served  upon  the  handler,  stating  his  charges  in  that 
respect,  and  requiring  the  handler  to  attend  and  testify  at  a  hearing  at  a  time 
and  place  designated  therein,  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  service  of  such  com¬ 
plaint;  and  at  such  time  and  place  there  shall  be  afforded  the  handler  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  be  informed  as  to  the  evidence  introduced  against  him  (in¬ 
cluding  the  right  of  cross-examination),  and  to  be  heard  in  person  or  by  counsel 
and  through  witnesses,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Any  person  for  good  cause  shown  may,  on  application,  be  allowed  by  the  Secretary 
to  intervene  in  such  proceeding,  and  appeal  in  person  or  by  counsel.  At  any  time 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  hearing  the  Secretary  may  amend  the  complaint;  but  in 
case  of  any  amendment  adding  new  charges  the  hearing  shall,  on  the  request  of 
the  handler,  be  adjourned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days. 

(b)  If,  after  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  handler  has  violated 
or  is  violating  any  provisions  of  this  title  covered  by  the  charges,  he  shall  make 
a  report  in  writing  in  which  he  shall  state  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  the  handler  an  order  requiring  such  handler  to 
cease  and  desist  from  continuing  such  violation.  The  testimony  taken  at  the 
hearing  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  filed  in  the  records  of  the  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(c)  Until  the  record  in  such  hearing  has  been  filed  in  a  court  of  appeals  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section  305,  the  Secretary  at  any  time,  upon  such 
notice  and  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  proper,  but  only  after  reasonable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  handler  to  be  heard,  may  amend  or  set  aside  the  report  or  order, 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

(d)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  processes  of  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
may  be  served  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled 
“An  Act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes”,  approved  September  26,  1914  (38  Stat.  719,  as  amended ; 
15  U.S.C.  45). 

Sec,  304.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power,  upon  issuance  of  a 
complaint  as  provided  for  in  section  303  of  this  title  charging  that  any  person 
has  engaged  in  or  is  engaging  in  a  practice  in  violation  of  this  title,  to  petition 
the  United  States  district  court  within  any  district  wherein  the  practice  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  wherein  such  person  resides  or  transacts 
business,  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order.  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  such  petition,  the  court,  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  served  upon  such 
person,  and  thereupon  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Secretary  such 
temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  An  order  made  under  section  303  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
unless  within  thirty  days  after  the  service  the  handler  appeals  to  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  he  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  by  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that  the  Secretary’s  order 
be  set  aside  or  modified  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  petition,  together  with  a 
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bond  in  such  sum  as  the  court  may  determine,  conditioned  that  such  handler  will 
pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  if  the  court  so  directs. 

(b)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  immediately  cause  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  thereupon  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  such  proceedings,  as  provided  in  section  212  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  If  before  such  record  is  filed  the  Secretary  amends  or  sets  aside  his  report 
or  order,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend  the  petition  within  such 
time  as  the  court  may  determine,  on  notice  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  At  any  time  after  su,ch  petition  is  filed,  the  court,  on  application  of  the 
Secretary,  may  issue  a  temporary  restraining  order  and  injunctions,  restraining, 
to  the  extent  it  deems  proper,  the  handler  and  his  officers,  directors,  agents,  and 
employees,  from  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  order  pending  the  final 
determination  of  the  appeal. 

(d)  The  evidence  so  taken  or  admitted,  and  filed  as  aforesaid  as  a  part  of  the 
record,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court  as  the  evidence  in  the  case.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  in  such  cases  in  the  court  of  appeals  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall 
be  expedited  in  every  way. 

(e)  The  court  may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the  Secretary. 

(f)  If  the  court  determines  that  the  just  and  proper  disposition  of  the  case 
requires  the  taking  of  additional  evidence,  the  court  shall  order  the  hearing  to 
be  reopened  for  the  taking  of  such  evidence,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings  and  his  rec¬ 
ommendations,  if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  order,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  evidence. 

(g)  If  the  court  of  appeals  affirms  or  modifies  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  its 
decree  shall  operate  as  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  handler,  and  his  officers, 
directors,  agents,  and  employees  from  violating  the  provisions  of  such  order  or 
such  order  as  modified. 

(h)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  have  jurisdiction,  which  upon  the  filing  of  the 
record  with  it  shall  be  exclusive,  to  review,  and  to  affirm,  set  aside,  or  modify, 
such  orders  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  decree  of  such  court  shall  be  final  except 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari,  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  if  such  writ  is  duly  applied  for 
within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  the  decree.  The  issue  of  such  writ  shall  not  op¬ 
erate  as  a  stay  of  the  decree  of  the  court  of  appeals,  insofar  as  such  decree  operates 
as  an  injunction,  unless  so  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sec.  306.  Any  handler,  or  any  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  a  handler, 
who  fails  to  obey  any  order  of  the  Secretary  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
section  303,  or  such  order  as  modified — - 

(1)  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  filing  a  petition  in  the 
court  of  appeals  to  set  aside  or  modify  such  order,  if  no  such  petition  has 
been  filed  within  such  time ; 

(2)  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  applying  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari,  if  such  order,  or  such  order  as  modified,  has  been  sustained  by 
the  court  of  appeals  and  no  such  writ  has  been  applied  for  within  such 
time ;  or 

(3)  after  such  order,  or  such  order  as  modified,  has  been  sustained  by 
the  courts  as  provided  in  section  305  ; 

shall  on  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $10,- 
000,  or^  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  Each  day  during  which  such  failure  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

Sec.  307.  Any  person  injured  in  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of,  or  combination  or  conspiracy  to  violate,  any  order  of  the  Secretary 
issued  under  section  303  of  this  title  may  sue  therefor  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or  has  an 
agent,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  threefold 
the  damages  sustained,  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attornev's 
fee. 

Sec.  SOS.  For  the  efficient  administration  and  enforcement  of  this  title,  the 
provisions  (including  penalties)  of  sections  6.  8,  0,  and  10  of  the  Act  entitled  “An 
j  ct  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its  powers  and  duties  and 
*°rT<™’  PEW*”,  approved  September  26,  1914  (38  Stat.  721-723,  as  amended  ; 
io  L.k-.C.  46,  4S,  49,  and  50)  (except  the  last  paragraph  of  section  9),  and  the 
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provisions  of  subsection  409(1)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1090,  as  amended;  47  U.S.C.  409(1),  are  made  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  in  administering  and  enforcing  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  and  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  with  respect  to  whom 
such  authority  is  exercised. 

Sec.  309.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
proper  State  courts  of  jurisdiction  in  actions  for  damages. 

Sec.  310.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to  supersede,  dis¬ 
place,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  court  or 
Federal  agency. 

Sec.  311.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  title  and 
of  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  312.  No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  any  officer,  member  of  any 
association  or  organization  of  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  partici¬ 
pating  or  interested  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  or  any  such 
association  or  organization  responsible  or  liable  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  officers,  members,  or  agents  except  upon  clear  proof  of  actual  participa¬ 
tion  in,  or  actual  authorization  of  such  acts,  or  of  ratification  of  such  acts  after 
actual  knowledge  thereof.  No  court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  issue  a  temporary  or  permanent  injunction  in  any  case  against  such 
an  association  or  organization  relating  to  activities  in  connection  with  actions 
relating  to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  including  disputes  with 
respect  to  prices  or  other  terms  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  thereof  except 
after  hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  open  court  (with  opportunity  for 
cross-examination)  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  a  complaint  made  under 
oath,  and  testimony  in  opposition  thereto,  if  offered,  and  except  after  findings 
of  fact  by  the  court  to  the  effect  that  unlawful  acts  have  been  threatened  and 
will  be  committed  unless  restrained  or  have  been  committed  and  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  unless  restrained,  but  no  injunction  or  temporary  restraining  order  shall 
be  issued  on  account  of  any  threat  or  unlawful  act  against  such  an  officer, 
organization,  or  member  thereof  except  one  making  the  threat  or  committing  the 
unlawful  act  or  actually  authorizing  or  ratifying  the  same  after  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  thereof. 

Sec.  313.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  by  Section  Analysis  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act 

TITLE  I.  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  BARGAINING  ACT 

Section  101.  Policy  and  Findings.  Farmers  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
bargain  effectively  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  their  production,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  inherently  weak  economic  position. 

Section  102.  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board.  This  independent  five- 
member  Board,  appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate  confirmation,  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  administrative,  technical,  and  supporting  assistance  to  farmer 
Marketing  Committees  and  Purchasers  Committees.  It  does  not  represent  either 
farmers  or  buyers.  It  would  administer  farmer  referendums  and  assist  the 
Committees  in  holding  meetings. 

Section  102.  Marketing  Committees. 

103(a).  Petition  and  Referendum.  When  the  Board  receives  a  petition 
from  the  producers  of  a  particular  agricultural  commodity,  stating  that 
the  average  market  price  is  below*  a  fair  and  reasonable  level,  it  shall 
proceed  to  conduct  a  referendum  among  producers  to  determine  whether  a 
Marketing  Committee  should  be  established  and  who  should  be  elected  to 
that  Committee.  The  Board  may  also  initiate  a  referendum  upon  its  inde¬ 
pendent  determination  that  the  market  price  is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price.  This  procedure  may  be  used  for  any  commodity  or  commodity  group. 

103(b).  Referendum.  The  Board  supervises  and  administers  all  phases 
of  the  balloting,  including  voting  qualifications  in  addition  to  103(c). 

103(c).  Voting  and  Candidates.  ASC  County  Committees  will  furnish 
names  of  candidates  to  the  Board,  which  shall  include  on  the  ballot  at  least 
twuce  as  many  as  will  be  elected.  Candidates  may  be  elected  at  large  or 
from  lesser  subdivisions.  Basic  eligibility  for  voting  and  membership  re¬ 
quires  that  at  least  60%  of  income  must  be  from  farming  or  ranching,  and 
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the  particular  commodity  must  be  a  “significant  portion"  of  the  farming 
operation. 

103(d).  First  Meeting.  Upon  a  majority  referendum  vote,  the  Board  will 
convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  Marketing  Committee. 

103(e).  Notification  to  Prospective  Buyers.  The  Board  must  notify  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  of  the  existence  of  the  farmer  Marketing  Committee, 
requesting  them  to  select  a  Purchasers  Committee  to  meet  and  negotiate 
price  and  nonprice  terms  of  sale  of  the  particular  commodity  involved. 

103(f).  Board  is  authorized  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  Purchasers  Committee  and  the  Marketing  Committee.  The  Mar¬ 
keting  Committee  must  invite  consumer  representatives  to  present  the 
viewpoint  and  information  on  behalf  of  consumers  at  such  meetings. 

103(g).  Statistical  and  factual  data  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  respective 
Committees  by  the  Board  and  USDA.  Provides  that  the  Board  may  act  as 
an  arbitrator  if  both  Committees  invite  its  participation  and  if  both  Com¬ 
mittees  accept  the  Board’s  conditions. 

103(h).  Failure  of  Referendum.  Provides  procedures  for  resubmission 
through  referendum  on  the  questions  of  establishing  the  Marketing  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  membership  in  following  years. 

103  (i) .  Powers  of  the  Marketing  Committee. 

Establish  minimum  price  and  nonprice  terms  of  sale  pursuant  to 
agreements  in  negotiations. 

Where  negotiations  for  whatever  reason  do  not  result  in  a  minimum 
price,  the  Board  is  required  to  mediate  the  dispute.  If  this  does  not  lead 
to  agreement  within  30  days,  the  disputed  issues  are  referred  to  a  Joint 
Settlement  Committee  composed  of  a  Purchasers  representative,  a 
farmers  representative,  and  a  neutral  selected  by  each.  The  Joint 
Settlement  Committee,  after  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  parties  to 
be  heard,  must  decide  the  questions  at  issue,  and  its  decision  is  judicially 
reviewable. 

Other  powers  dealing  with  operation  of  the  Marketing  Committee, 
and  enforcement  of  their  responsibilities.  See  also  Section  111. 

1031  j).  Dissolution  of  Marketing  Committees.  Provides  for  termination  of 
a  Marketing  Committee  unless  approved  by  referendum  every  three  years. 

103  (k).  Prohibition.  Prohibits  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  commodity  be¬ 
low  the  established  price. 

Section  101.  Recordkeeping.  Farmers  are  required  to  keep  certain  records  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  Marketing  Committee’s  functions. 

Section  105.  Exemption.  The  Board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Marketing 
Committee,  where  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  allow  some 
farm  production  in  the  commodity  to  be  marketed  for  specific  markets  outside 
the  limitations  of  this  Act. 

Section  106.  Injunctions  and  District  Courts.  Injunctive  proceedings  provided, 
through  U.S.  Attorneys  in  U.S.  District  Courts. 

Section  107.  The  Board  is  required  to  pay  for  and  conduct  all  referenda,  and 
cost  of  operation  of  the  Marketing  Committee. 

Section  108.  The  Board’s  decisions  on  the  boundaries  of  marketing  areas, 
the  scope  of  the  commodity,  and  the  results  of  the  referenda  are  final. 

Section  100.  Appropriation  authorization. 

Section  110.  Antitrust  exemption. 

Section  111.  Supply  Control.  Provides  that  the  Marketing  Committee,  when 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  may  prepare  in  consultation  wTith 
the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  plan  of  marketing  allotments,  with 
or  without  acreage  or  production  limitations,  for  submission  to  farmers  for  ap¬ 
proval  in  a  referendum.  If  approved,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  administer 
the  program. 

Section  112.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary  to  implement  the  plan  approved 
under  Section  111. 

Section  113.  Definitions. 

Section  114.  Separability. 

TITLE  II.  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Section  201.  Amends  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  in  eight  respects,  as  follows : 

201  (1)  Amends  Section  8c (2)  to  make  any  additional  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  or  product  (except  canned  or  frozen  products)  eligible  for  a  market- 
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ing  order  if  the  Secretary,  after  a  special  preliminary  referendum  of  affected 
producers,  finds  that  a  majority  of  those  voting  favor  making  that  commodity 
or  product  eligible  for  such  an  order. 

201  (2)  and  201  (5)  Provide  authority  to  include  in  marketing  orders  pro¬ 
visions  establishing  a  method  of  establishing,  by  collective  bargaining  (in¬ 
cluding  provisions  for  the  designation  by  election  of  committees  of  producer 
representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers),  minimum 
prices  and  terms  and  conditions  under  which  handlers  may  acquire  a  reg¬ 
ulated  commodity  or  product  thereof  (other  than  milk  and  its  products) 
from  producers  or  associations  of  producers.  The  minimum  prices  and  other 
terms  prior  to  becoming  effective  would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  handlers 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  commodity  and  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary. 

These  provisions  also  specify  special  pricing  standards  to  be  the  statutory 
objective  for  such  price  determining  purposes  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
parity  for  a  regulated  commodity  is  not  adequate.  The  alternative  pricing 
standard  would  take  into  account  factors  such  as  production  costs,  prices 
to  consumers,  and  other  factors  affecting  supply  and  demand  for  the  com¬ 
modity,  including  any  limitations  on  marketings  that  may  otherwise  be 
included  in  the  marketing  order. 

In  addition,  Section  201(5)  would  authorize  the  pooling  of  proceeds  of 
sale  of  a  commodity  other  than  milk  when  minimum  prices  are  established 
on  a  use-classification  bases.  If  the  Secretary  found  that  pooling  and  pro¬ 
ducer  marketing  quotas  were  necessary  in  conjunction  with  pricing  provi¬ 
sions  to  provide  equitable  distribution  of  returns  and  market  opportunity 
among  producers,  he  could  require  the  use  of  such  combined  authority. 

201  (3) .  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  minimum  pricing  for  milk  through 
a  collective  bargaining  process. 

201(4).  Amends  Section  8c(6)  (A)  through  (e)  by  adding  “species  or 
other  classification”  after  “grade,  size,  or  quality”  to  make  this  regulation 
available  by  such  categories  with  respect  to  livestock  and  other  commodities. 

201  ( 6 ) .  Adds  a  section  8c  ( 7 )  ( E )  to  : 

(1)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  issue  producer  allotment  bases  for  any 
commodity  including  milk  on  the  basis  of  (i)  the  amount  produced  or 
marketed  by  such  producer  or  from  the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer 
in  a  representative  prior  period,  subject  to  adjustment  for  abnormal 
conditions  and  other  factors  the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (ii)  the 
current  quantities  available  for  marketing  by  such  producer,  or  (iii) 
any  combination  of  (i)  and  (ii)  that  will  result  in  the  total  allotment 
being  apportioned  equitably  among  producers.  A  minimum  allotment 
could  be  fixed  for  producers  whose  production  does  not  exceed  that 
amount. 

(2)  establish  an  administrative  procedure,  with  subsequent  court  re¬ 
view,  for  reviewing  the  lawfulness  of  a  producer's  allotment.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  section  8c (15)  (A)  and  (B)  review  procedure 
for  handlers. 

(3)  specify  that  a  handler  may  not  handle  more  of  a  producer's  allot¬ 
ment  base  than  is  authorized  to  be  marketed. 

201(7).  Adds  a  Section  8c (2)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
producer  advisory  committee  for  any  commodity  to  provide  advice  on  start¬ 
ing  proceedings  to  promulgate  a  new  order  and  formulate  specific  hearing 
proposals. 

201(8).  Provides  that  orders  containing  price  bargaining  or  producer  al¬ 
lotment  provisions  under  proposed  Section  8c(6)  (J)  or  Section  8c (7)  (E) 
(see  items  5,  6)  would  impose  administrative  assessments  pro  rata  on  pro¬ 
ducers,  payable  through  handlers  to  the  agency  administering  the  order. 
Handlers  would  have  the  responsibility  of  collection  from  producers. 

Section  202.  Would  make  it  clear  that  the  new  authorities  provided  by  Title 
II  shall  not  supersede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relating  to  marketing 
quotas,  acreage  allotments  or  limitations,  or  price  support  and  that  no  action 
taken  or  any  provision  of  an  order  issued  under  Title  II  shall  be  inconsistent 
with  such  other  statutes  or  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  thereunder. 
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TITLE  III.  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR  PRACTICES 

Sections  301  to  311  include  the  substance  of  the  version  of  S.  109  on  which 
the  Senate  held  hearings,  with  amendments  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  report  on  that  bill. 

Section  312  would  protect  associations  and  organizations  of  producers  and 
their  members  or  officers  from  being  held  responsible  for  acts  where  it  is  not 
clearly  established  that  they  participated  in,  authorized  or  ratified  such  acts 
after  full  knowledge  and  limits  the  authority  for  issuance  of  injunctions  to  in¬ 
stances  where  after  a  full  hearing  the  Court  finds  that  such  association  or  per¬ 
son  actually  engaged  in  the  acts  of  questions  authorized  them  or  ratified  them 
with  full  knowledge  thereof.  This  is  similar  to  the  type  of  protection  given  to 
labor  organizations  involved  in  labor  disputes.  (29  U.S.C.  Sections  106  and  107). 

National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act,  S.  2973  and  H.R.  15695* 
how  would  it  work? 

The  accompanying  flow  sheets — Titles  I  and  II — with  explanations  will  enable 
you  to  become  an  effective  spokesman  for  Farmer  Bargaining  Power. 

Narrative  To  Accompany  Flow  Sheet  on  the  National  Agricultural 
Bargaining  Act,  S.  2973  and  H.R.  15695 — Title  I 

(This  is  designed  to  be  an  aid  to  Farmers  Union  leaders  for  use  in  explaining 
the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act.  Numbered  paragraphs  correspond 
to  numbered  boxes  on  attached  Flow  Sheet.  Flow  Sheet  can  be  enlarged  to 
poster  size  or  duplicated  and  each  participant  provided  with  a  copy. ) 

1.  Any  group  of  commodity  producers  may  petition  the  National  Agricultural 
Relations  Board  for  the  opportunity  to  bargain  for  adequate  prices  for  their 
production. 

2.  Producers  would  petition  at  any  time  that  prices  were  low  because  of  a 
weak  bargaining  position  and  would  call  for  a  producer  referendum  to  be  held. 

3.  The  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  referred  to  hereinafter  as 
NARB  will  be  composed  of  5  members,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  outset  one  of  the  members  would  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
2  members  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and  2  members  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Successors 
to  the  original  members  would  be  appointed  for  5-year  terms. 

The  NARB  will  provide  administrative,  technical  and  supporting  assistance 
to  the  Farmer-Elected  Marketing  and  Purchasers  Committees.  It  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  board.  It  does  not  represent  either  farmers  or  buyers.  It  would  (1) 
administer  farmers  referendums,  (2)  decide  upon  qualifications  for  voting,  (3) 
set  up  dates  and  places  of  bargaining  meetings  and  (4)  mediate  disputes  between 
the  Producer  Marketing  and  Purchasers  Committees. 

4.  The  NARB  is  provided  with  an  executive  secretary  and  staff. 

5.  NARB  is  authorized  to  call  upon  the  USDA  for  information  and  technical 
assistance,  including  the  services  of  USDA  employees. 

6.  On  receiving  a  petition  from  the  producers  of  a  particular  agricultural 
commodity  which  indicates  that  market  prices  are  below  adequate  levels,  the 
NARB  shall  conduct  a  referendum  among  producers,  the  result  of  which  shall 
determine  whether  (1)  bargaining  will  take  place  and  (2)  a  Marketing  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  established.  In  other  words,  in  the  same  referendum  producers 
vote  on  whether  to  bargain  and  will  elect  a  Producer  Marketing  Committee. 
NARB  supervises  and  administers  all  phases  of  the  referendum.  The  expenses 
of  conducting  the  referendum  may  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  NARB. 

7.  Candidates  whose  names  appear  on  the  ballot  will  be  named  by  ASCS 
County  Committees,  who  will  submit  twice  the  number  of  candidates  as  will  be 
elected  by  producers  voting  in  the  referendum. 

7— A.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  represent  producers  on  any  marketing 
committee  unless  he  receives  more  than  60  percent  of  annual  gross  income 
from  farming  or  ranching  during  each  of  the  three  preceding  calendar  years. 


♦Sponsors:  S.  2973.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  Burdick  (D-N.  Dak.),  Harris  (D-Okla.).  Inouve 
(D-Hawaii),  Mansfield  (D-Mont.),  Metcalf  (D-Mont.),  McGovern  (D-S.  Dak.),  McCarthy 
(D-Minn.).  McGee  (D-Wyo.),  Morse  (D-Oreg.),  Nelson  (D-Wis.),  Proxmire  (D-Wis. ), 
loung  (R-N.  Dak.)  ;  H.R.  15695,  Olsen  (D-Mont.). 
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And  the  commodity  for  which  he  bargains  must  constitute  a  “significant  portion” 
of  his  farming  or  ranching  operations. 

If  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  does  not  favor  bar¬ 
gaining  NARB  will  not  take  further  action  to  establish  a  marketing  committee 
for  the  commodity  during  the  current  marketing  year  or  season.  However, 
A' ARB  is  authorized  to  hold  another  referendum  of  producers  of  the  commodity 
the  next  marketing  year.  If  producers  fail  to  vote  to  bargain  the  second  year, 
NARB  may  hold  a  referendum  the  third  marketing  year.  However,  if  producers 
fail  to  vote  in  favor  of  bargaining  three  successive  years,  NARB  will  take  no 
further  action  in  regard  to  the  commodity  unless  20  percent  of  the  producers 
petition  the  NARB  in  a  subsequent  year  to  hold  another  referendum. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  referendum  on  “X”  commodity,  producers  voted 
to  bargain  and  elected  a  Producer  Marketing  Committee. 

8.  The  NARB  will  then  notify  buyers  of  “X”  commodity  to  establish  a  Pur¬ 
chasers  Committee.  The  buyers  are  notified  that  such  a  committee  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  minimum  price  for  the  commodity  and  other  non¬ 
price  terms  of  sale. 

£>.  If  the  buyers  do  not  select  a  Purchasers  Committee  within  30  days  after 
being  notified  by  NARB  such  a  Committee  will  be  appointed  by  NARB. 

10.  The  NARB  is  authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Producers  Marketing 
and  Purchasers  Committees  at  whatever  time  and  place  it  decides.  Good  faith 
bargaining  is  called  for.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  at  the  discretion 
of  NARB. 

11.  Producers  Marketing  Committee  will  invite  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Advisory  Council  on  Consumer  Problems  to  represent  the  interest  of 
consumers  in  the  bargaining  meeting  of  two  Committees. 

12.  Agreement  could  conceivably  be  reached  at  this  point. 

13.  If  no  agreement  is  reached  after  a  reasonable  period  of  negotiations  in 
good  faith,  NARB  shall  offer  to  mediate. 

14.  Agreement  could  possibly  be  reached  at  this  point 

15.  However,  if  no  agreement  is  reached  within  30  days  after  NARB  offers 
its  conciliatory  and  mediation  services,  the  issues  in  dispute  will  be  submitted 
to  a  Joint  Settlemen  Committee.  This  Committee  will  consist  of  one  member 
selected  by  the  Producer  Marketing  Committee ;  one  member  selected  by  the 
Purchasers  Marketing  Committee ;  one  member  selected  by  the  Purchasers  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  one  member  selected  by  the  members  representing  the  Producers 
Marketing  and  Purchasers  Committees.  If  the  third  member  cannot  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  producer  and  purchaser  members,  the  NARB  will  make  the  selection. 
The  Joint  Settlement  Committee  shall  attempt  to  resolve  points  of  disagreement. 

16.  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the  NARB  is  authorized  to  seek  appropriate 
action  of  the  Federal  District  Court  which  could  result  in  daily  fines  or  other 
penalties.  The  decision  of  the  Joint  Settlement  Committee  will  be  judicially 
reviewable  by  Federal  District  Court. 

17.  To  provide  for  full  compliance  with  agreements  in  connection  with  which 
there  is  no  supply-adjustment  program,  the  Producers  Marketing  Committee 
is  empowered  to  recommend  to  NARB  that  injunctive  or  related  action  of  the 
appropriate  court  be  instituted — such  action  to  prevent  buyers  from  purchasing 
or  producers  from  selling  the  commodity  at  less  than  the  minimum  price  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  agreement  or  any  violation  of  nonprice  terms  of  sale  established 
in  the  agreement. 

18.  Once  an  agreement  is  reached  if  over-supply  threatens  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  Producer  Marketing  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  NARB 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  develop  a  supply-control  program.  The 
supply-control  program  will  be  submitted  to  producers  in  a  referendum. 

19.  If  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  approve  the 
program,  it  will  immediately  be  put  into  effect.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  administer  the  supply-control  program  including  fixing 
reasonable  penalties  for  violation  of  the  producer-approved  program. 

20.  All  Producers  Marketing  Committees  will  be  dissolved  by  NARB  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  first  meeting,  unless  during  the  third  year  of  the  life  of 
the  Committee  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  its 
continuation. 
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Narrative  To  Accompany  Flow  Sheet  on  the  National  Agricultural 
Bargaining  Act,  S.  2973  and  H.R.  15695 — Title  II 

Numbered  paragraphs  correspond  to  numbered  boxes  on  attached  flow  sheet. 

1.  Any  group  of  commodity  producers  may  petition  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  for  the  opportunity  to  decide  by  referendum  whether  or  not  that  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  should  be  eligible  for  a  marketing  order.  A  special  Advisory 
Producer  Committee  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help 
focus  producers’  efforts  in  this  direction. 

2.  A  producers  referendum  would  then  be  held  to  decide  if  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  shall  become  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  (majority  of  producers  voting 
decide).  Commodities  already  covered  under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  do  not  require  this  initial  referendum. 

3.  Producers  devise  the  various  terms  of  the  marketing  order.  The  Advisory 
Producer  Committee  may  assist  in  this.  A  marketing  order  may  contain  terms 
implementing : 

a.  Bargaining  between  elected  producer  committees,  and  handlers  and 
groups  of  handlers,  for  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  bargaining  committee  would  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  referendum 
on  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  order. 

b.  Various  market  supply  control  programs  ranging  from  grading  stand¬ 
ards  to  marketing  allotments,  binding  on  all  producers  and  handlers  of  the 
particular  commodity. 

c.  Pooling  of  sale  proceeds  where  the  commodity  is  sold  on  a  use-classifica¬ 
tion  basis. 

The  marketing  order  may  contain  any  combination  of  these  terms  that  the 
producers  so  desire — e.g.,  price  bargaining  and  quality  control;  only  quality  con¬ 
trol  ;  price  bargaining  and  marketing  allotments,  etc. 

4.  Public  hearings  are  then  held  on  the  proposed  marketing  order.  Producer 
groups,  processors,  and  any  others  having  an  interest  in  the  order  may  participate. 

5.  A  tentative  marketing  order,  based  on  the  hearing  record,  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Producers  vote  in  a  referendum  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  order.  The 
marketing  order  becomes  effective  if  it  is  approved  by  %  of  the  producers 
voting. 

7.  The  various  terms  of  the  marketing  order  are  then  carried  out,  including 
bargaining  over  minimum  price  and  other  terms  of  sale,  if  that  is  part  of  the 
order.  With  respect  to  bargaining,  agreements  must  be  reached  between  the 
elected  producer  bargaining  committee,  and  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers 
that  represent  at  least  50%  of  the  volume,  before  the  minimum  price  and  other 
terms  become  binding. 

8.  Marketing  orders  are  enforceable  against  handlers  by  civil  and  criminal 
penalties,  arid  against  producers  by  only  civil  penalties. 
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.The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  an  interruption  at  this  time,  I 
wish  to  say  that  it  was  my  belief,  as  expressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  that  a  bill  of  this  character  would  probably  have  a  better 
chance  to  be  enacted  in  a  package  bill  with  the  extension  of  the  act 
of  1965. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  if  sufficient  testimony  and  backing  can 
be  produced  during  these  hearings,  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will, 
if  it  sees  fit,  probably  take  the  bill  up  on  its  own  and  wait  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  1965  act  until  next  year. 

But  my  sole  purpose  in  taking  the  position  I  did  about  7  or  8  weeks 
ago  was  that  an  act  of  this  kind  being  used,  as  I  said,  would  stand 
a  better  chance  of  being  enacted  together  with  the  extension  of  the 
1965  act. 

Now,  as  you  notice,  in  the  letter  and  the  statement  that  I  sent  to 
the  various  organizations,  I  took  the  position  that  it  was  my  belief — 
and  I  think  I  expressed  the  belief  of  the  Members  of  this  committee — 
that  it  was  best  for  us  to  hear  from  the  grassroots,  from  the  farmers 
themselves  as  to  what  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  in  the  future, 
and  that  I  think  with  the  experience  this  committee  has  had,  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  bill  as  well  as  anybody  on  the  Hill  which 
will  be  in  keeping  with  what  testimony  is  developed  during  these 
hearings. 

And  I  want  to  repeat  that  even  though  I  made  the  statement  which 
went  around  that  we  would  take  the  Mondale  bill  up,  that  if  there  is 
any  effort  made,  if  there  is  sufficient  testimony  produced  which  would 
warrant  us  presenting  it  to  the  Senate  or  Congress  this  year,  why  I 
would  be  the  last  man  to  object. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  Young. 

Senator  Young.  Could  I  make  a  comment  and  ask  a  question? 

I  think  you  make  a  very  significant  and  important  statement  in  the 
last  paragraph  on  page  1  of  your  statement: 

Extension  of  the  19(35  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
of  agriculture. 

I  agree  with  you— 

Conversely,  failure  to  extend  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  dairy  programs 
the  Act  provides  would  result  in  a  loss  in  net  farm  income  of  up  to  $5  billion — 
reversing  the  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade  when  net  farm 
income  fluctuated  around  $11  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  couldn’t  have  the  staff  get  the  price- 
suppoi’t  levels  for  corn  and  wheat,  two  of  the  big  grain  commodities, 
for  the  past  20  years  and  the  average  farm  price  for  those  20  years. 

My  purpose  in  having  this  put  in  the  record  at  this  time  is  that  I 
think  it  will  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  cash  market  prices  of  these  grains  averaged  pretty  close  to 
the  price-support  level.  When  the  price-support  level  dropped,  the 
cash  price  dropped,  too.  And  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right,  if  it 
weren’t  for  these  programs,  farm  income  would  probably  be  $5  billion 
less  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Thank  you,  Senator  Young. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  your  suggestion,  Senator  Young,  will  be 
followed,  and  it  will  be  my  purpose  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
not  only  to  obtain  the  information  that  you  are  now  suggesting,  but 
I  have  here  with  me  quite  a  lot  of  information  as  to  the  cost  of  these 
programs,  and  I  think  that  those  figures  would  also  be  valuable  to 
place  in  the  record. 

Senator  Young.  They  would  be.  , 

The  Chairman.  And  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  try  to  place 
them  in  one  part  of  the  record  rather  than  have  them  scattered  all  over 
so  that  you  can  have  statistics  to  prove  almost  anything  you  want  as 
to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1965,  as  well  as  what  the  vitness  has 
just  stated  in  his  paragraph  you  read  from. 

(For  the  information  above,  see  pages  95  to  100.) 

Senator  Young.  This  request  of  mine  probably  should  follow  Mr. 
Decliant’s  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  it  that  way? 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  prefer  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Dechant.  I  think  that  would  be  very  fine,  Senator. 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 


NATIONAL  AVERAGE  WHEAT  LOAN  RATES  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1948-67 


Marketing  year 
beginning  July  1 

National 
average  loan 
rate 

Season  average 
price  received 
by  farmers 

Marketing  year 
beginning  July  1 

National 
average  loan 
rate 

Season  average 
price  received 
by  farmers 

1948 

2.  00 

1.98 

1958 _ _ 

1.82 

1.75 

1949 

1.95 

1.88 

1959 _ 

1.81 

1.76 

1950 

1.99 

2.  00 

1960 _ 

1.78 

1.74 

1951 

2.18 

2.11 

1961 _ 

1.79 

1.83 

1952 

2.  20 

2.09 

1962 _ 

2.  00 

2.  04 

1953 

2.21 

2.04 

1963 _ _ 

1.82 

1.  85 

1954 

2.24 

2.12 

1964... _ _ 

1.30 

1.37 

1955  _ 

2.  08 

1.99 

1965 _ 

1.25 

1.  35 

1956  .  . . 

2.  00 

1.97 

1966 _ 

1.25 

1.63 

1957 _ 

2.00 

1.93 

1967 . . . 

1.25 

1 1.41 

i  Estimate. 


NATIONAL  AVERAGE  CORN  LOAN  RATES 
AND 

SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
|ln  dollars  per  bushel] 


Marketing  year 
beginning  Oct.  1 

National 
average 
loan  rate  1 2 3 

Season 
average  price 
received 
by  farmers 

1948 _ 

1.44 

1.28 

1949 _ _ _ 

1.40 

1.24 

1950.... . . . 

1.47 

1.52 

1951 _ _ _ 

1.57 

1.66 

1952 _ 

1.60 

1.  52 

1953 _ _ 

1.60 

1.48 

1954 _ 

1.62 

1.43 

1955... . . . 

1.58 

1.35 

1956 . . . 

2  1.50 

1.29 

1957 _ _ 

21.40 

1.11 

Marketing  year 
beginning  Oct.  1 

National 
average 
loan  rate  1 

Season 
average  price 
received 
by  farmers 

1958 _ 

21.36 

1.12 

1959 _ _ 

1.12 

1.05 

1960 _ _ _ 

1.06 

1.00 

1961 _ 

1.20 

1.10 

1962 _ _ 

1.20 

1. 12 

1963 _ _ _ 

1.07 

1. 11 

1964 _ _ 

1.10 

1.17 

1965 _ _ _ 

1.05 

1.16 

1966 _ 

1.00 

3 1.24 

1967 _ _ 

1.05 

*  1.07 

1  Corn  loans  available  only  to  producers  in  the  commercial  corn  area  that  planted  within  their  acreage  allotments  in 
years  when  allotments  were  in  effect.  Corn  loans  available  only  to  producers  participating  in  the  feed  grain  program  for 
1961-67. 

2  Loans  available  to  noncompliers  in  the  commercial  corn  area  at  $1.25  per  bushel  for  1958  corn,  $1.10  for  1957  corn  , 
and  $1.06  for  1958  corn. 

3  Preliminary. 

<  Estimate. 
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Senator  Aiken'.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  Before  I  leave  for  an  executive  committee  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  let  me  say  all  the  legislation  in 
the  world  won’t  do  agriculture  any  good  as  long  as  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  can  set  it  aside,  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  did  the 
other  day.  They  said  that  the  Milk  Import  Act  which  had  been  on  our 
books  for  40  years  does  not  apply  to  foreign  dairy  products  which  are 
hermetically  sealed  and  shipped  into}  the  United  States. 

That  means  the  producers  in  foreign  countries  don’t  have  to  comply 
with  inspection  for  brucellosis,  tuberculosis,  or  any  other  animal  dis¬ 
eases.  It  means  the  processing  plants  don’t  have  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  sanitary  requirements  which  are  imposed,  and  properly  so,  on  our 
own  processing  and  canning  plants.  They  not.  only  didn’t  consult  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  understand,  they  didn’t  even  let  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  know  they  were  going  to  do  it.  Somebody 
just  got  to  them  and  said  let  all  the  canned  milk  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  come  in  free  of  the  import  quota. 

And  when  an  agency  of  Government  can  set  aside  legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  welfare  of  our  farmers,  it  is  a  little  discouraging. 

Mr.  Dechant.  The  loopholes  that  are - 

Senator  Aiken.  The  Milk  Import  Act  has  been  observed  for  40 
years.  It  was  enacted  in  1927.  And  now  they  say  if  the  product  is 
sterilized  and  hermetically  sealed,  it  doesn’t  come  under  the  law,  and 
they  can  bring  in  all  the  dairy  products  from  cows  infected  with  tuber¬ 
culosis,  brucellosis,  or  hemorrhagic  septicemia  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  nullify  not  only  the  intent  of  the  Congress  but  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President. 

I  would  be  interested  to  know  who  asked  for  that  ruling. 

Mr.  Deciiant.  Yes,  it  would  be  interesting. 

Senator  Aiken.  Because  I  don't  think  it  was  any  dairy  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  to  go  and  save  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the 
cherry  blossom  princesses. 

The  Chairman.  Take  care  of  my  interests  over  yonder,  and  I  will 
take  care  of  yours  here. 

Mr.  Deciiant.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Aiken.  Thank  you.  I  don’t  want  you  to  think  I  am  not  in¬ 
terested  in  what  you  are  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  press  and  others 
interested,  I  have  summarized  in  this  statement  the  farmers  union’s 
program  recommendations  as  approved  by  the  delegates  at  our  recent 
convention.  We  spent  considerable  time  at  the  commodity  front,  and  at 
this  time  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  call  upon  several  of 
my  associates  to  present  short  statements  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  specific  recommendations.  And  first  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  National  Vice  President  of  the  Farmers  Union,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  Mr.  Ed  Christianson. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Air.  Christianson. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  CHRISTIANSON,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  Christianson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of 
this  committee,  we  commend  you  and  the  committee  for  your  decision 
to  hold  discussions  in  depth  upon  the  long-range  farmer  policy. 

We  regard,  of  course,  the  recommendations  spelled  out  by  our  presi¬ 
dent,  Tony  T.  Dechant,  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965  this  year  and  consideration  of  farm  bargaining  legislation 
as  particularly  vital. 

We  believe,  however,  that  more  must  be  done  than  just  striking  the 
expiration  dates  and  advancing  them  a  specified  period.  Improvements 
are  needed,  which  are  being  spelled  out  here  today  and  permanent 
status  should  be  given  to  the  basic  legislation  as  recommended  by  the 
President. 

This  should  be  done  to  give  farmers  assurance  of  something  better 
than  the  limited  legislation  which  would  become  effective  again  should 
the  1965  act  be  allowed  to  expire. 

I  wish,  before  proceeding  to  my  assigned  segment  of  the  program — 
dairy  policy — to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  farmers  owe  to  members 
of  this  committee  for  development  and  support  of  needed  measures. 

I  cannot  take  time  to  single  out  the  many  cases  where  such  leadership 
has  been  exhibited,  but  I  think  that  I  should  commend  Senator  Mon¬ 
dale  for  the  contribution  which  he  made  in  putting  down  on  paper  a 
proposal  which  could  set  in  motion  serious  discussion  of  the  mechanics 
of  effective  farm  bargaining. 

He  has  done  the  Nation  the  service  of  taking  farm  bargaining  out 
of  the  realm  of  generalities  and  catch-phrases  and  bringing  it  down  to 
specifics.  He  has  brought  bargaining  down  out  of  the  stratosphere — 
down  to  earth  where  we  can  now  talk  farmer  to  farmer  and  citizen  to 
Congressman  about  what  it  can  do  and  what  it  should  do. 

My  role  in  this  overall  presentation  pertains  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  to  the  situation  in  which  dairy  farmers  find  themselves. 

DAIRY 

We  in  Farmers  Union  were  gratified  that  administrative  actions  were 
taken  recently  to  do  these  three  things,  all  of  which  will  be  meaningful 
to  the  Nation’s  dairymen : 

First,  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  milk  support  level  to  90 
percent  of  parity  or  $4.28  per  100  pounds,  an  increase  from  the  $4  sup¬ 
port  level  which  had  prevailed  since  June  of  1966. 

Second,  the  increase  by  a  comparable  amount  in  the  basic  formula 
price  for  the  Federal  milk  orders. 

Third,  the  setting  aside  of  the  usual  seasonal  decline  of  20  to  24 
cents  per  100  pounds  which  had  prevailed  each  year  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months  prior  to  1967. 

These  are  substantial  actions,  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  act.  The  manufacturing  milk  support  increase  could  add  as  much 
as  $150  millions  a  year  to  the  income  of  producers. 

The  increase  in  the  basic  formula  price  and  the  setting  aside  of 
seasonal  declines  also  will  add  substantially  to  the  protection  of  the 
income  of  fluid  milk  producers. 
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Now,  as  far  as  manufacturing  milk  supports  are  concerned,  it  will 
require  legislation  to  provide  for  a  still  further  increase. 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  such  new  authorization  is  considered 
attention  should  be  given  to  designing  the  support  effort  in  a  way 
which  will  best  improve  income  while  holding  or  expanding  markets 
and  minimizing  the  impact  of  completing  imports  and  substitute 
products. 

The  price  increases  of  1966  and  1967  have  helped  slow  the  migration 
out  of  dairy  farming,  yet  they  have  not  reversed  the  downtrend  in 
production. 

Rising  costs  continue  to  plague  producers.  Obviously,  dairy  farm  in¬ 
come  is  still  too  low. 

The  delegates  to  our  national  convention  adopted  a  series  of  recom¬ 
mendations  on  dairy  policy,  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  dairy 
industry  had  been  held  in  a  special  conference  with  a  number  of  fore¬ 
most  dairy  leaders  participating. 

Most  important,  our  delegates  recommend  the  granting  of  discretion¬ 
ary  authority  to  USDA  to  use  direct  payments  in  implementing  dairy 
supports.  USDA  may  well  find  it  more  advisable  to  use  payments  to 
farmers  than  to  order  a  further  and  abrupt  increase  in  support  levels. 

We  believe  that  if  dairy  payments  are  authorized,  USDA  should 
have  the  authority  to  make  such  payments  only  on  a  family  farm  level 
of  annual  production. 

The  provision  of  the  1965  act  which  make  available  the  class  I  base 
plan  expires  in  1969  and  should  be  renewed  and  made  permanent. 
While  the  class  I  base  plan  has  not  been  invoked  extensively  as  yet, 
we  believe  it  will  have  more  value  in  the  future. 

As  the  Federal  milk  orders  become  regionalized,  we  expect  that  there 
will  be  a  better  setting  for  the  use  of  the  class  I  base  plan. 

We  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  milk  order 
on  manufacturing  milk  and  feel  that  this  could  become  of  value  to 
dairymen  even  though  it  may  only  involve  supervision  and  accounting 
to  begin  with  and  would  not  until  later  become  involved  in  pricing. 

Farmers  union  recommends  that  administrative  action  taken  by 
President  J ohnson  in  1967  to  limit  dairy  imports  should  be  given  legis¬ 
lative  sanction  and  permanence  by  adoption  of  the  Proxmire  Dairy 
Import  Act. 

Farmers  Union  testified  at  the  recent  Memphis  hearing  proposing 
the  pricing  of  skimmed  milk  and  reconstituted  nonfat  dry  milk  for  use 
in  fluid  milk  substitutes  and  price  it  as  class  I  milk.  The  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  is  clear  in  its  intent  to  avoid  chaotic 
marketing  conditions  in  the  handling  of  fluid  milk.  We  think  it  is  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  the  existing  law  to  prevent  filled  milk  products  from 
creating  choas  in  the  milk  markets.  But,  if  there  is  any  legal  doubt 
about  the  authority,  we  urge  this  committee  to  spell  out  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  will  not  permit  the  purpose  of  the  1937  act  to  be  nullified. 

And,  of  course,  we  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  you  again  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  views.  And  we  emphasize' in  closing,  again, 
that  these  actions,  we  think,  ought  to  be  taken  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  your  direct  payments,  would  that  be 
provided  for  all  milk  producers,  whether  they  produce  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  Christianson.  Yes.  Under  our  proposal,  it  would  be  clear  across 
the  board  but  limited  to  an  average  family  farm  volume  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  my  belief  all  along  that  the  act  of 
1937,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  administered  as  Congress  intended, 
would  be  a  greater  help  to  the  milk  producers  if  better  prices  were 
made  for  milk  for  direct  consumption,  because  that's  what  we  had  in 

mind.  I  know  I  had  that  in  mind. 

If  you  have  a  law  saying  to  a  farmer,  you  produce  clean  milk,  and 
follow  certain  sanitary  conditions,  that  that  meant  a  good  deal  more 
expense  that  the  farmer  was  put  to,  and  certainly  the  purpose  of  that 
was  to  get  wholesome  clean  milk  for  direct  consumption.  And  it  was 
my  belief  then,  it  is  my  belief  now,  that  the  milk  program  should  be  so 
administered  as  to  give  more  or  less  a  premium  on  milk  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  direct  consumption  in  contrast  to  milk  that’s  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes. 

I  don’t  like  the  blend  idea— never  did.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
work  something  out  whereby  the  farmer  will  bo  properly  protected  and 
given  a  fair  price  for  producing  milk  for  direct  consumption. 

Mr.  Christianson.  Well,  we  certainly  hope  so,  too,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  then,  if  I  may,  to  call 
the  chairman  of  our  executive  committee  and  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Ed  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  0E  ED  SMITH,  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  illustrious  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  of  America  are  perhaps 
the  most  cognizant  of  all  people  of  the  importance  of  trade  with  for¬ 
eign  nations.  We  are  opposed  to  a  protectionist  policy  of  high  tariffs 
but  still  recognize  that  if  U.S.  agriculture  is  to  buy  American  prod¬ 
ucts  at  American  prices,  they  cannot  feed  the  hungry  world  at  world 
prices  for  their  production. 

We  feel  the  producers  of  food,  the  most  effective  weapon  of  peace, 
should  not  be  shouldered  by  American  farmers  alone. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  convention  in  Minneapolis  this  March 
reiterated  again  if  this  Nation  feels  a  responsibility  to  feed  the  hungry 
world,  the  farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  carry  the  burden  alone.  If 
our  Government  feels  that  food  is  essential  for  peace,  the  farmers 
should  be  paid  a  fair  price  and  all  taxpayers  participate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  request  that  the  paragraphs  relating 
to  feed  grains  and  wheat  to  be  found  in  the  statement  attached  to  your 
letter  of  February  16,  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  at 
this  point. 

The  Chairman.  No  objection.  That  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  making  this  request  in  order  that  the  record  may 
show  the  effect  of  the  failure  to  extend  the  current  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs.  I  assume  that  a  copy  of  your  letter  is  available.  If 
not,  we  shall  be  happy  to  provide  this  information  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  placed  all  of  that  in  the  record,  my  letter  as  well 
as  the  attachments  to  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right.  I  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  All  that  is  already  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  recommendations  of  our  delegates  to  our  recent 
convention  for  improving  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  are  as  fol¬ 
lows — and  I  am  happy  that  my  Senator  here,  known  as  “Mr.  'Wheat” 
from  the  Northwest  is  with  us  today,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  surround¬ 
ing  Senators.  I  just  want  to  reiterate  now  what  our  position  is  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

WHEAT 


On  wheat,  No.  1,  we  urge  that  the  provisions  of  the  1905  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  special  export  cer¬ 
tificate  or  payment  at  not  less  than  05  cents  per  bushel.  We  further  rec¬ 
ommend  that  food-for-freedom  shipments  of  wheat  be  certificated  as 
export  wheat. 

Two,  we  call  for  a  strategic  reserve  of  wheat,  one-half  of  which  would 
be  controlled  by  farmers  under  contract  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Three,  we  strongly  urge  that  existing  wheat  loan  reseal  policies  be 
continued. 

F our,  we  urge  that  one-half  of  the  wheat  certificate  payment  be 
made  at  time  of  sign-up. 

Five,  we  propose  an  equalization  of  wheat  price-support  loans 
through  adjustment  in  the  value  of  wheat  certificates  to  assure  every 
producer  100  percent  of  parity  price  on  the  domestic  portion  of  pro¬ 
duction  as  directed  and  authorized  by  the  1905  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act. 

Six,  we  urge  wheat  export  payments  to  be  set  at  levels  that  will  in¬ 
crease  wheat  exports. 

FEED  GRAINS 


On  feed  grains,  we  have  three  recommendations: 

One,  present  provisions  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  which 
authorize  the  feed  grain  program  should  be  amended  to  increase  the 
level  of  return  to  full  parity  price  through  an  increase  in  diverted 
acreage  or  direct  payments. 

Two,  we  support  the  establishment  of  a  strategic  reserve  of  feed 
grains,  and 

Three,  reseal  privileges  as  established  in  response  to  the  1967  target 
program  should  be  extended  to  producers  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
reserve  called  for  above. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  and  we  hope  that  these  recommendations  will  be  taken  very 
seriously. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  will  be  considered  anyhow. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  Young. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  Farmers 
Union  for  the  fight  they  are  putting  up  to  continue  and  improve  price 
support  programs.  I  know  some  are  advocating  that  maybe  these  pro¬ 
grams  aren't  so  good  and  you  could  get  a  good  price  without  them.  I 
think  all  we  have  to  do  is  point  out  that  in  every  country  of  Europe 
wheat,  for  example,  has  a  very  high  price  support  for  their  local 
farmers  and  low  prices  for  imported  wheat.  I  think  this  is  true  of 
dairy  commodities  as  well.  I  don't  know  of  a  country  in  the  world 
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that  doesn’t  have  a  price  support  program  that  puts  their  local  price 
above  that  of  the  world  price.  For  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to 
try  and  operate  now  on  a  price  that  the  world  market  would  provide,  to 
me  seems  to  be  insane.  Agriculture  is  in  deep  trouble  and  it  would 
be  in  much  worse  trouble  if  we  followed  such  a  course. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  present  law,  we  do  have 
full  parity  on  wheat  this  is  consumed  domestically. 

Mr.  Smith.  On  domestic,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  under  your  program  how  much  more 
would  the  Government  have  to  put  out  for  wheat  sold  abroad  l 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  total  cost  might 
be,  but  we  are  asking  for  a  65-cent  certificate  for  the - 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  fixed. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  None.  We  have  no  certificate  payment  on  wheat  that 
goes  abroad.  And  the  farmer - 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a  certificate  plan  there.  How  does 
that  work?  Do  you  want  to  change  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  what  specific  thing  ? 

The  Chairman.  On  wheat. 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  We  want  to  preserve  the  present  law  that  we  have, 
but  we  need  an  export  certificate.  If  we  are  going  to  feed  this  hungry 
world,  the  farmer  should  not  be  asked - 

general 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  question  is  should  we,  should  we  feed 
the  hungrey  world  ?  Are  we  capable  of  doing  it  ? 

You  know,  I  have  just  returned  from  India  this  last  November  and 
December,  India,  Pakistan — in  fact,  all  of  the  countries  south  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  in  Asia.  And  in  my  humble  judgment  you 
could  put  every  acre  you  have  in  this  country  to  wheat  and  other  grains 
and  send  it  to  those  people,  and  you  couldn’t  produce  enough  to  feed 
them. 

Now,  the  question  is  should  we  undertake  that? 

You  know,  this  is  a  world  problem.  It  is  a  humanitarian  problem. 
We  don’t  owe  a  thing  to  India,  nor  to  Pakistan,  except  to  give  our 
share  of  assistance  in  order  to  help  the  starving.  But  now  when  we — 
when  3tou  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  a  lot  of  rich  countries  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  why  shouldn’t  they  be  called  upon  to  help. 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  3  or  4  years 
ago  I  proposed  that  we  give  in  proportion  to  what  others  will  give,  but 
I  couldn  t  put  that  through.  We  had  to*  let  it  be  at  the  discretion  of 
somebody  here  at  the  Washington  level. 

But  in  1966,  as  I  recall,  we  furnished  over  80  percent  of  the  excess 
wheat  and  corn  and  feed  grains  to  help  feed  the  world,  and  we  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  get  20  percent  from  the  rest  of  the  countries. 

You  know,  we  have  exported  our  gold,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  now  exporting  our  young  men,  and  many 
would  like  us  to  export  our  soil  to  the  people  abroach 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  position  of  the  Farmers  Union  is  if  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  feed  the  world,  the  farmers  should  not  carry  the  load. 

WHEAT 

The  Chairman.  Well,  lie’s  not — lie’s  not  carrying  the  load.  F armers 
have  price  supports. 

Under  the  act  of  1965,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  a  minimum  of 
1.81  for  domestic  and  wheat  produced  for  export.  That’s  your 
minimum. 

Senator,  you  remember  that. 

Senator  Young.  The  blended  price  support  for  the  1967  cropyear 
is  $1.73  per  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that’s — — 

Senator  Young.  $1.84  for  1966. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that’s  three  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  the  act  provided. 

Senator  Young.  $1.73  is  the  blended  price  support  for  wheat  for 
1967,  according  to  a  letter  I  got  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Mr.  Schnittker. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection,  and  I  think  the  record 
will  show,  that  the  farmers  were  supposed  to  get  a  blend  price  of  at 
least  $1.81  per  bushel. 

Senator  Young.  No,  it  was  $1.84i/2  the  first  year.  According  to  the 
figures  he  gave  me,  the  blended  price  support  levels  were  as  follows: 
in  1964,  $1.73;  in  1965,  $1.69 ;  and  in  1966,  $1.84;  and  in  1967,  $1.73.  Of 
course,  wheat  producers  are  getting  100  percent  of  parity  for  that  por¬ 
tion  consumed  in  the  United  States,  but  that’s  only  about  a  third  of 
our  total  production. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Thirty-five  percent. 

Senator  Young.  Forty  percent  of  their  production. 

Mr.  Smith.  Forty  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  what  is  your  view  on  having  a  compul¬ 
sory  wheat  program  rather  than  a  voluntary  program  as  you  now 
have  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  the  Farmers  Union  feels  that  programs  of  any 
sort,  if  they  are  going  to  be  workable,  have  to  be  mandatory.  I  can 
see  no  way  in  the  world  how  you  can  pay  people  and  just  proceed  to 
produce.  I  think  it  has  to  be  a  mandatory  program. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  has  been  my  view  throughout. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  should  be  that  way.  You  have  wheat  that  is 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  you  have  corn  and  other  feed  grains  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  corn  and  other  feed  grains  have 
never  been  under  the  same  kind  of  program  as  has  cotton,  rice,  or 
wheat.  I  would  like  to  get  the  views  of  anybody  present  here.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  more  testimony  in  the  future - 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  be  happy  to  prepare  it. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  As  to  whether  or  not  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  these  programs,  particularly  wheat  and  corn  and  other  feed 
grains,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
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Any  further  questions? 

Senator  McGovern. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  remember  how  we  got 
into  that  when  the  farmers  turned  down  the - 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  remember  that. 

Senator  McGovern  (continuing).  Mandatory  wheat  referendum, 
and  I  think  it  was  really  just  a  practical  judgment  that  this  was  the 
only  thing  we  could  probably  get  accepted  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  before  the  act  of  1965,  of  course. 

Senator  McGovern.  Yes.  Maybe  the  sentiment  has  changed  some¬ 
what. 

Mr.  Dechant.  I  think  it  has.  I  think  there  is  much  better  sentiment 
on  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don’t  think  it's  fair  to  the  Government,  to 
the  taxpayers  to  reward  the  farmers  and  then  let  them  produce  all 
they  care  to,  and  that’s  the  attitude  of  some,  don’t  you  see.  And  it 
strikes  me  that  for  these  programs,  large  programs,  to  make  it  on  a 
basis  wherein  the  farmers  will  vote,  as  Ave  have  in  the  past,  I  think  Ave 
would  fare  much  better. 

I  may  be  in  error  about  that,  but  Ave  have  been  having  such  pro¬ 
grams  for  many,  many  years  now,  and  it  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  are  going  to  hawe  to  decide,  as  to  whether  or  not  Ave  will  continue 
these  programs,  particularly  the  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  and  wheat 
on  a  voluntary  basis  or  through  an  immluntary  one  that  is  imposed 
by  the  farmers  themselves. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Farmers  Union  supports  you  on  this  one. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  then  like  to  call  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Farmers  Union,  Jay  Naman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Naman,  Iioav  are  you? 

STATEMENT  OF  JAY  I.  NAMAN,  PRESIDENT,  TEXAS  FARMERS 

TJNION,  WACO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Naman.  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  first  I  would  like  to  make  personal  reference,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
a  very  important  part  of  the  1965  act  to  Avhich  cotton  farmers  owe  you 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  that  is.  the  Ellender  amendment,  which  is  in 
the  1965  act  and  which  proAudes  a  floor  of  65  percent  of  parity  which 
Ave  feel  is  an  important  part  of  the  program.  We  Avant  to  make  special 
comment  about  this. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  commend  this  committee  and  you  personally 
for  the  support  Avhich  you  gave  to  the  cotton  research  and  promotion 
program.  I  am  on  the  Cotton  Board,  and  I  want  to  say  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  moving  right  ahead. 


COTTON 

In  reference  to  the  cotton  program  and  the  rice  program,  I  would 
like  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  recommend  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  increase  support 
price  and  payments  to  cotton  producers  to  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  Chairman.  OnAAdiat? 
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Mr.  Naman.  On  domestic  production,  that  is,  we  bridge  the  gap 
on  the  payment  side  to  100  percent  of  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  if  it’s  at  100  percent  of  parity,  would 
you  expect  the  cotton  mills  to  get  that  cotton  at  the  world  price? 

Mr.  Naman.  I  am  speaking  of  the  payments,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but,  remember,  you  can’t  eat 
cotton.  It’s  got  to  be  produced  by  your  mills.  And,  as  you  know,  under 
the  present  law  the  mills  are  indirectly  subsidized.  Heretofore  the  price 
paid  by  the  domestic  mills  was  just  at  the  support  price,  but  the  1965 
act  changed  that  so  that  domestic  mills  can  get  cotton  at  the  same 
price  as  foreign  mills. 

Now,  that  sounds  good,  and  we  were  supposed  to  consume  much 
more  cotton — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assertion  was  made  that  if  you 
give  us  a  one-price  cotton,  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  by  1,100,000  bales  the  first  year. 

Well,  this  is  the  third  year,  and  the  mills  haven’t  done  it  yet,  don’t 
you  see.  And  the  cost  of  that  program  has  been  much  greater  than  we 
anticipated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  program  this  year  will  cost 
almost  a  billion  dollars,  and  that  was  never  intended.  I  am  kind  of  sick 
and  tired  of  giving  these  cotton  mills  these  benefits  without  in  turn 
their  giving  the  benefits  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Naman.  There  is  no  question,  sir,  but  what  our  domestic  mills 
enjoy  a  preferential  position,  and  I  can't  agree  with  you  more. 

We  also  recommend  that  cotton  be  added  to  the  strategic  reserve 
proposal  that  is  now  before  the  Congress.  We  feel  that — 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why  do  you  advocate  that?  And  I  failed  to 
ask  that  of  the  preceding  witness.  The  fact  that  we  had  on  hand  at 
one  time  81  and  a  half  million  tons  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  is 
what  caused  us  to  change  the  law  and  then  make  it  on  a  4-year  basis  in 
1965,  because  these  huge  surpluses  were  dangling  over  the  market  and 
depressing  the  price.  I  am  just  wondering  why  anybody  is  advocating 
that  we  go  back  to  that  same  formula.  I  just  can't  understand  it,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  more  explanation  on  that. 

Mr.  Naman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  anticipate  that 
the  program  would  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  this  whole  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  completely  insulated  from  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  know,  but  who  would  carry  the  load?  The 
Government.  You  would  have  the  big  warehouses  filled  with  cotton, 
with  wheat,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

That’s  very  costly.  You  must  add  that  to  the  cost  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  when  the  farm  program  costs  over  $5  billion,  I  think,  during 
1962  or  1963  just  before  we  put  the  act  over. 

And,  in  all,  that  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers,  and  sooner  or 
later  we  may  be  unable  to  continue  a  program  that  is  so  costly. 

Mr.  Naman.  Well,  I  understand  that  we  have  strategic  reserves  of 
metals  in  the  amount  of  $6  or  $.7  billion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  has  been  from  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Naman.  Certainly  food  is  vital  to  us,  food  and  a  certain  amount 
of  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  understand  all  of  that,  but  I  don’t  think  it 
will  help  the  farmers  any,  I  mean  on  their  prices  unless,  as  I  said,  you 
lock  it  up  and  let  Uncle  Sam  take  the  burden. 
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Mr.  Naman.  We  would  hope  that  mechanics  could  be  worked  to 
make  such  a  program  workable  and  acceptable. 

RICE 

We  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  favor  an  increase  in  the  price  support  for 
rice  to  100  percent  of  parity,  for  that  rice  domestically  used,  or  that 
the  export  subsidy  be  increased  in  such  a  way  as  to  return  domestic 
producers,  or  producers  who  sell  on  the  domestic  market  a  hundred 
percent  of  parity. 

Now,  that’s  in  regard  to  rice. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  you  do  about  the  rice  that  is 
shipped  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Nam  an.  The  export  subsidy  must  bridge  the  gap  between  a 
world  market  price.  We  must,  of  course,  compete  on  the  world  market. 
But,  at  the  same  time - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  wouldn’t  want  to  sell  the  excess  rice  on 
the  world  market,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Naman.  We  must,  of  course,  continue  the  program  as  it’s  pres¬ 
ently  written,  which  is  a  mandatory  program,  but  to  simply  judge  the 
gap  between  a  hundred  percent  of  parity  and  a  world  price  with  an 
adequate  export  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  addition  to  a  hundred  percent  of  parity 
on  what’s  domestically  produced,  you  would  want  a  subsidy  on 
exports  ? 

Mr.  Naman.  No,  sir.  We  must  have  the  export  subsidy  adequate  so 
that  the - 

The  Chairman.  That’s  what  I  am  saying.  You  want  it  both  ways. 
You  want  full  parity  on  what’s  consumed  at  home,  and  then  what  you 
sel  1  abroad  you  would  want  an  additional  subsidy  for. 

Mr.  Naman.  Well,  we  are  in  the  same  position,  as  rice  farmers,  as 
the  wheat  farmers.  We  feel  that  it’s  not  right - 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Naman  (continuing).  To  ask  domestic  rice  farmers  to  produce 
an  important  product  such  as  rice  and  do  it  on  American  cost,  at  Amer¬ 
ican  costs,  by  American  machinery,  by  American  fertilizer,  and  at  the 
same  time  sell  on  the  world  market.  We  feel  that  this  is  an  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Naman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Any  further  questions?  Don’t  hesitate 
to  barge  in,  any  of  you. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  then  like  to  ask  the  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Farmers  Union,  a  very  key  State  in  livestock  market¬ 
ing,  to  come  forward,  Elton  Berck. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELTON  BERCK,  PRESIDENT,  NEBRASKA  FARMERS 

UNION,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Mr.  Berck.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  remember 
with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  the  several  occasions  in  the  past  when  I 
have  been  greeted  by  this  committee  with  a  great  deal  of  courtesy  in 
appearing  before  it  with  certain  problems,  and  I  am  happy  that  Mr. 
Dechant  has  selected  me  to  speak  briefly  to  the  problem  of  the  livestock 
producer  germane  to  the  total  issue  of  family  farm  income. 
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I  believe  there  is  a  brief  statement  in  the  article,  Tony,  the  paper 
you  submitted,  on  page  G,  dealing  with  livestock  marketing,  and  in 
this  statement  I  would  call  your  attention  to  two  sections,  paragraphs 
3  and  4  as  you  have  them. 

LIVESTOCK 

One  deals  with  the  passage  of  legislation  to  strengthen  the  packers 
and  stockyards  authority  to  provide  it  with  additional  funds,  to  give 
it  more  muscle  in  the  marketplace. 

Another  mentions,  paragraph  4,  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  limit  the  number  of  head  of  livestock  which  can  be  slaughtered 
each  week  at  each  packingplant  which  were  fed  by  the  packer,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  subject  to  his  control  by  contract  or  otherwise. 

I  would  like  to  enlarge  very  briefly  upon  these  two  subjects.  And 
we  woidd  begin  with  the  last  paragraph,  paragraph  4,  first. 

I  was  interested  in,  recently,  studying  a  report  which  was  a  study 
of  Parker  feeding  of  cattle  by  the  Parkerton  Stockyards  Division  of 
USDA,  released  in  1966,  and  one  particular  paragraph  caught  my 
eye  in  this  study,  and  I  will  quote  it,  with  your  permission. 

In  the  analyses  of  the  effect  of  Parker  fed  cattle  on  the  selected  market,  the 
report  had  this  to  say  “the  price  impact  from  a  hundred  head  increase  of  Parker 
fed  cattle  transferred  to  slaughter  plants  was  about  12  times  as  great  as  the 
impact  of  a  hundred  head  increase  in  the  total  supply  of  choice  steers  sold  out 
of  first  hands  at  the  market.” 

This  dramatizes  or  emphasizes  the  position  adopted  by  the  delegates 
at  our  recent  convention  concerning  the  implementation  through  legis¬ 
lation  of  a  prohibition  against  the  movement  of  large  amounts  of 
Parker  fed  cattle  onto  the  market. 

The  other  one  deals,  No.  3,  with  the  passage  of  S.  2879,  or  at  least 
a  favorable  consideration  of  this  particular  measure  which  calls  for 
the  provision  of  more  muscle  for  the  packers  and  stockyards  au¬ 
thority,  and  also  the  bonding  or  commuting  of  a  greater  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  meatpacker.  And,  very  briefly,  we  are  firmly  in 
support  of  provisions  in  the  new  omnibus  Packer  and  Stockyards  Act 
which  provide  for  bonding  of  meatpackers. 

According  to  our  reports,  some  $3  million  was  sustained  in  1  year’s 
time  because  of  packers  going  broke  financially.  And  the  producer  of 
the  livestock  who  had  furnished  the  livestock  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  packer  at  the  time  of  his  failure  were  still  left  holding  the  bag 
for  this  amount  of  money. 

We  feel  something  should  be  done,  in  law,  to  strengthen  this. 

It  was  recently  considered  at  the  last  session  of  the  Nebraska  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  I  happened  to  appear  on  behalf  of  that  measure  in  the 
Nebraska  Legislature. 

GENERAL 

There  is  one  further  statement  that  I  would  like  to  mention  very 
briefly,  and  it’s  germane  to  the  issue  of  what  happens  to  the  family 
of  farms.  We  have  a  general  policy  statement  which  is  not  printed, 
Mr.  Dechant,  in  the  record  as  you  presented  it  here  concerning  the 
sale  of  Government  lands,  and  this  is  germane  to  the  issue  I  am  about 
to  bring  up. 

Sales  of  publicly  owned  agricultural  lands  should  be  made  to  owner- 
operator  families  with  the  size  of  farm  determined  by  what  is  an 
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adequate  family  unit  and  fully  consistent  with  other  family-operated 
farms. 

Very  briefly,  we  have  been  struggling  with  a  situation  in  Nebraska 
over  the  last  12  months  or  so  in  which  Defense  Department  lands, 
installations  which  are  being  deactivated,  are  moving  into  private 
channels. 

In  one  instance,  the  city  of  Hastings,  which  occupied  our  attention 
in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  the  city  of  Hastings  plans  to  take 
over  somewhere  5,000  acres  of  the  land  in  the  Hastings  Naval  Ord¬ 
nance  Depot.  The  plan  involved  the  promotion  of  a  commercial  hog 
plant,  an  integrated  hog  feeding  plant  which  in  its  original  planning 
called  for  500,000  head  of  hogs  a  year. 

All  farm  groups  opposed  the  sale  of  the  land  for  this  purpose.  We 
opposed  it  to  no  avail.  The  land  was  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Hastings,  which  immediately  transferred  it  to  private  hands.  And  in 
my  contact  with  people  on  the  site  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  had 
been  assured  that  this  commercial  hog  feeding  venture  is  going  for¬ 
ward.  We  feel  that  this  does  put  family  farmers  out  of  business.  It 
takes  a  good  many  family  farmers  to  produce  5,000  head  of  hogs, 
and  it  interferes  very  substantially  with  the  hog  sales  for  this  group. 

And  very  recently — and  I'll  conclude  with  this — another  ordnance 
plant,  the  Sioux  Ordnance  Depot  out  at  Sidney,  Nebr.,  was  up  for 
sale.  A  portion  of  this  land  had  been  transferred  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska  for  the  site  of  a  vocational  technical  school,  another  portion 
for  use  as  an  experimental  station,  Great  Plains  Experimental  Station 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  But  another  section  of  it,  some  19,000 
acres  in  total,  has  been  or  is  in  the  process  of  being  sold  to  the  city 
of  Sidney,  Nebr.,  where  the  ordnance  plant  is  located. 

At  least  one  of  the  industrial  concerns  trying  to  locate  there,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  reports,  envision  another  tremendously  large  commercial 
hog  feeding  plant. 

Now,  we  have  objected  to  that.  Our  president,  Mr.  Dechant,  has 
helped  us  with  this.  But,  we  feel  that  if  the  National  Farmers  Union 
policy  concerning  the  transfer  of  publicly  owned  lands  supposed  to 
be  going  forward,  such  lands  should  be  disposed  of  in  ways  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  improve  the  situation  for  family  farmers. 

Obviously,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  for  one  department  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  transfer  lands  in  a  fashion  that  would  hurt  family  farmers 
and  another  agency  to  provide  programs  which  would  aid  family 
farmers. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  you  have  been  discussing  just  now,  this 
committee  doesn’t  have  too  much  jurisdiction  over.  It  is  some  other 
committee  of  Congress,  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of  land,  disposition 
of  lands. 

Are  there  any  suggestions  you  desire  to  make  in  order  to  assist 
cattle  growers  other  than  what  you  have  on  the  statute  books  now  and 
what  you  have  just  mentioned? 

Mr.  Berck.  No;  none  that  we  have  in  particular.  There  are  others, 
but  we  emphasize  these  as  being  of  prime  importance. 

I  he  Chairman.  1  es.  And,  of  course,  that  affects  just  a  general 
locality. 
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Mr.  Berck.  Right. 

1  he  Chairman.  Around  two  towns.  It’s  not  general. 

Mr.  Berck.  Yes.  However,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  such  de¬ 
fense  installations  over  the  country  which  will  be  disposed  of  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  we  would  like  to  see  a  policy  developed  which 
would  say  to  the  General  Services  Administration,  you  may  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  this  land  in  the  fashion  which  will  injury  family  farm  live¬ 
stock  production.  This  we  feel  is  important. 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  I  will  not  go  into 
that  now,  and  I  appreciate  your  consideration  very  kindly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  sir. 

Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  next  to  call  on  a  soybean 
and  feed  grain  livestock  farmer,  president  of  the  Illinois  Farmers 
Union,  Ray  W atson. 

STATEMENT  OF  EAYMOND  J.  WATSON,  PRESIDENT,  ILLINOIS 
FARMERS  UNION,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  urges  a  support  price  for  soybeans  of  $2.75  per  bushel ;  a 
support  price  for  flaxseed  of  $2.50  per  bushel  and  for  each  commodity 
a  direct  payment  of  50  cents  per  bushel  to  farmers  who  participate 
in  I  ederal  farm  programs  where  applicable  to  other  commodities  they 
produce. 

We  oppose  planting  soybeans  on  “diverted”  acres.  We  urge  that 
levels  of  reserve  stocks  in  any  emergency  reserve  program  fully  re¬ 
flect  supplies  in  excess  of  requirements. 

I  have  one  short  comment  I  would  like  to  make  here. 

I  or  the  record,  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  for  those  who  think 
Ave  will  price  soybeans  out  of  the  market  by  raising  soybean  support 
prices.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Japan  is  the  biggest  buyer  of  our 
soybeans.  They  buy  our  soybeans  for  dollars.  The  price  in  Japan  of 
soybeans  is  over  $4  per  bushel,  whereas  in  Illinois  farmers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  $2.60  per  bushel.  Yet,  Japanese  farmers  are  quitting  raisin o-  soy¬ 
bean  because  they  can  more  profitably  raise  other  crops. 

Now,  in  other  words,  soybean  farmers  are  subsidizing  the  Japanese 
economy.  This  is  in  support  of  Senator  Young  and  Ed  Smith  from 
-North  Dakota,  their  previous  remarks. 

^1  do  realize  that  Japan  does  have  a  tariff  on  our  soybeans  of  about 
53  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  as  of  January  1,  this  was  cut  20  cents  a 
bushel  and  next  January  1  will  be  cut  another  20  cents  a  bushel  for 
3  more  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  would  want  to  have 
a  rigid  support  price. 

You  know,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  fix  that  under  the 
present  law  if  he  desired  to. 

Mr.  A  atson.  For  farmers  who  comply  in  the  feed  grain  program, 
participate  in,  we  urge  a  direct  payment  of  50  cents  a  bushel,  which 
would  bring  him  the  soybean  price  support  raised  from  2.50  to  2.57 
a  bushel.  This  would  bring  soybeans  up  to  parity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  you  want  to  put  soybeans  on  a  control 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  would  be  for  it;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  a  lot  of  people  would 
not  want  that. 

As  I  understand  the  law  as  it  now  is,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  the  authority  to  make  this  2.75  if  he  desired  to. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes;  I  have  talked  to  him  about  it  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  goes  for  flaxseed. 

Well,  if  you  put  a  rigid  amount  in  that  without  control,  Lord  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  market. 

Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  am  a  long  ways  from  an  authority  on  soybeans, 
but  I  have  noted,  though,  from  year  to  year  we  have  increased  the 
price  support.  This  has  helped  farmers  and  has  meant  little  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  because  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  our 
soybeans  throughout  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Young.  Only  by  increasing  price  supports  have  the  farmers 
been  able  to  take  more  advantage  of  the  big  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Young,  suppose  you  put  a  rigid  price 
support  of  2.75,  as  he  suggests,  without  acre  limitation.  What  do  you 
think  would  happen  to  the  soybean  market? 

That’s  the  question  I  asked  him. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  I  agree  if  you  get  price  supports  too  high  you 
do  involve  a  problem  of  controls. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  about  it.  That’s  what  it  is  going  to  bring 
on.  And  I  imagine  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  bring  a  crop  under 
acreage  controls. 

Mr.  Watson.  And  the  world  market  is  $4.  Soybeans  in  Japan  bring 
over  $4  per  bushel,  and  the  Japanese  Government  has  this  tariff  on 
soybeans.  The  American  farmer  is  actually  subsidizing  the  Japanese 
economy  by  these  low  subsidy  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  subsidizing  a  lot  of  people  abroad. 

Wheat,  for  instance,  is  not  a  commodity  abroad  that  we  are  not  sub¬ 
sidizing  them  on.  You  know  that. 

Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  next  to  call  on  Joe  Fich- 
ter,  chairman  of  activities  in  Ohio,  to  speak  on  poultry,  eggs,  and 
turkeys. 

Mr.  Fic'hter. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  FICHTER,  PRESIDENT,  ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMITTEE,  OHIO  FARMERS  UNION,  OXFORD,  OHIO 

POULTRY 

Mr.  Fighter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  these 
recommendations  grew  out  of  discussions  of  the  poultry  people  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  convention  and  they  were  recommended  to 
the  delegate  body  and  were  approved  by  the  delegate  body. 

,  We  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  2972  introduced  by  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge,  and  House  Resolution  15537  introduced  by  Congressman 
Frank  Stubblefield,  which  would  enable  egg  producers  to  establish  a 
marketing  order  with  producer-elected  marketing  boards. 
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And  I  should  like  to  add  that  we  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  for 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  Senate  bill  2972  at  an 
early  date,  if  possible. 

And,  second,  we  urge  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  curtail 
and  prevent  product  of  eggs  and  poultry  by  large  feed  companies, 
processers,  and  food  chains. 

Third,  we  urge  enactment  of  legislation  which  would  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration  to  include 
eggs. 

Fourth,  we  urge  that  provision  be  made  to  allow  small  producers  to 
have  poultry  inspection  services  on  a  part-time  or  seasonal  basis  that 
the  poultry  inspection  program  be  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Dechant  talked  awhile  ago  about  putting  a  farmer 
in  a  better  bargaining  position  by  enacting  the  Mondale  bill,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  it. 

Now,  would  what  you  propose  be  necessary  if  such  a  bill  were  put 
on  the  statute  books? 

Mr.  Fichter.  Well,  that  we  don’t  know.  We  feel  that  the  Mondale 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  take  care  of  some  of  these  things,  but  we  also — 
it  was  the  feeling  that  this  recommendation  here  for  the  marketing 
orders  should  be  included  some  way  whenever  legislation  is  enacted 
so  as  to  give  the  egg  producers  an  opportunity  in  referendum  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  want  to  adjust  their  supply  to  the  demand  in  order 
to  maintain  a  better  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wouldn’t  we  probably  run  into  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  we  were  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  people  from  producing,  let’s 
say,  eggs,  as  you  suggested,  in  large  quantities?  That  in  essence  is  what 
you  are  proposing. 

Mr.  Fichter.  You  mean  in  No.  3  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  say  wouldn’t  we  be  getting  into  some  legal 
difficulties  by  trying  to  enact  such  legislation? 

Mr.  Fichter.  Well,  it  would  depend,  of  course,  on  the  form  the  legis¬ 
lation  took. 

I  think  this  recommendation  is  an  expression  of  a  desire  of  the 
family  farm  people  to  try  to  prevent  the  egg  business  from  being 
taken  away  from  the  family  farm  and  taken  over  by  other  agencies. 
I  think  it’s  a  part  of  this  whole  movement  of  corporation  farms  into 
the  takeover  of  agriculture. 

And  I  agree  with  you  that  the  legislation  will  have  to  be  of  a  type 
that  it  didn’t  transgress  upon  certain  principles  that  we  hold  to  be 
important.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  large  operators  have  certain 
advantages  in  the  big  operations  that  we  have  whereby  they  can 
squeeze  a  little  fellow  out,  and  the  little  fellow  is  looking  for  some 
kind  of  help  to  help  him  overcome  that  disadvantage  which  he  has 
as  a  result  of  this  big  accumulation  of  power  and  capital  that  the  big 
producers,  feed  grain  producers,  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  we  have  the  same  problems  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  food.  The  supermarkets  nearly  put  all  the  little  groceries 
out  of  business.  Somebody  suggested  we  should  do  something  about 
that.  But,  in  trying  to  do  that,  I  think  we  would  doubtlessly  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  legal  probabilities. 
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Mr.  Fighter.  Well,  I  think  so,  too,  but  what  is  happening  is  that 
we  are  putting  these  little  people  out  of  business.  And  is  it  any  more 
unjust — is  it  fair  to  have  a  situation  which  puts  them  out  of  business 
but,  to  try  to  protect  and  hold  these  other  people  in  business?  I  think 
there’s  a  big  issue  involved  here.  And  I  have  the  faith  that  through 
the  Congress,  and  through  the  people  participating  in  the  discussion, 
we  can  find  some  way  to  prevent  this  takeover  of  the  family  farm  by 
these  large  corporation  units. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  been  working  on  trying  to  protect 
the  small  farmer  ever  since  I  have  been  on  this  committee,  but  we 
have  never  been  able  as  yet  to  devise  some  way  of  doing  it. 

You  know,  whenever  your  wage  scale  is  raised  to  the  point  where 
it  doesn’t  pay  the  farmer  to  farm,  why  he  is  going  to  quit  and  go  to 
work  for  a  $1.50  an  hour.  And  to  me  that  has  been  some  of  our  trou¬ 
ble.  I  don’t  much  blame  them  for  leaving  the  farm  to  get  more  money 
from  industry. 

Thank  you. 

Any  questions? 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  excused.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  has  the  pleasant  assignment  of  escorting  a  Cherry  Blos¬ 
som  Princess  at  noon.  I  would  rather  stay  here  but  I  think  I  better 
go. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  wouldn’t.  Don’t  tell  me  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Deciiant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  question  you  asked  Mr.  Fichter,  I  think  the  Mondale 
bill  could  very  well  answer  the  matter  you  raised  in  terms  of  it  being 
sufficient.  We  just  want  to  make  sure  that  either  via  the  Mondale  bill 
or  via  a  bill  that  Mr.  Talmadge  introduced,  that  we  would  get  at  this 
problem. 

The  next  man  is  Jack  Hall,  president  of  the  Virginia  Farmers 
Union. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Jack,  would  you  please  make  your  statement? 

STATEMENT  0E  JACK  HALL,  PRESIDENT,  VIRGINIA  FARMERS 

UNION,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PEANUTS 

Mr.  Hate.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate, 
it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  discuss  a  crop  that  is  certainly  important  to  the  southeastern 
area  of  the  United  States. 

We  Southerners  probably  have  been  accused  of  being  conservative, 
and  the  definition  of  a  conservative  has  been  described,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  someone  who  is  willing  to  do  something  about  something  but 
not  just  now. 

Well,  we  are  not  that  way,  and  I  want  to  redefine  that  definition 
of  a  conservative  as  one  who  is  willing  to  do  something  about  some¬ 
thing  after  proper  consideration  is  given  to  the  subject  and  reaching 
the  right  conclusion  that  we  think,  and  then  we  come  out  for  it  and 
believe  in  it  and  fight,  for  it.  And  today  I  am  here  for  just  that. 
Peanuts  are  one  of  the  basic  commodities.  And  it’s  the  only  one,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  also  has  a  price  sup- 
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port  program  and  a  minimum  acreage  restriction.  And  this  lias,  with 
the  increase  in  yields,  tended  to  create  an  oversupply  system  that  has 
depressed  prices,  and  at  this  time  we  feel  that  some  remedial  action 
should  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  peanut  program. 

Peanut  producers  have  traditionally  voted  over  90  percent  in  favor 
of  supply  management  or  supply  control.  You  can  call  it  either  way 
you  want.  It’s  the  same  thing — to  control  their  product  or  the  com¬ 
modity  that  we  have  to  keep  the  supply  in  line  with  the  demand.  We 
are  willing  to  do  so  today.  And  I  think  some  changes  in  legislation 
will  have  to  occur  for  this  to  happen. 

Now,  in  our - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  what  changes 
should  be  made? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  At  our  convention  we  approved  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions :  We  favor  an  increase  in  the  support  price  of  pea¬ 
nuts  for  domestic  edible  use  to  100  percent  of  parity. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  urging  this  be  done  all  in  one  jump, 
one  tremendous  increase.  Probably  it  could  be  done  over  a  period  of  3 
to  4  years.  We  haven't  had  an  increase  in  the  price  of  peanuts  since 
1961. 

Now,  another  resolution  that  we  passed  is  that  the  Government  pol¬ 
icy  should  not  encourage  peanut  production  solely  for  oil  unless  this 
production  is  subsidized  to  return  the  full  parity  price,  because  it 
costs  just  as  much  to  produce  a  pound  of  peanuts  no  matter  what 
they’re  used  for.  And  if  it’s  uneconomical  to  use  them  in  competition 
with  other  vegetable  oil  and  fats,  we  feel  that  if  the  Government  de¬ 
cides  that  it’s  to  the  public  interest  that  this  be  done,  probably  for 
export  or  for  domestic  use,  then  it  should  be  subsidized  so  that  the 
farmer  would  at  least  get  his  costs  for  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  for  his  investment,  land  and  equipment,  and  so  forth.  And 
that’s  why  our  recommendations  are  made  this  way. 

We  had  a  further  recommendation,  but  it  will  be  covered  by  one 
of  the  other  speakers.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  see  no  reason  to  go  into 
that  because  it  is  a  general  practice.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peanut 
growers  in  my  area  were  here  yesterday  over  in  the  Department  and 
it  alarms  us  to  a  certain  extent  that  in  some  circles  there  is,  sentiment 
has  been  expressed  that  we  need  to  not  go  below  125  percent  of  our 
domestic  needs  in  production.  That’s  25  percent  surplus  peanuts.  And 
I  think  that  it  will  kill  us. 

Not  only  the  Congress,  I  don’t  think  you  people  can  justify  the 
tremendous  expenditures  for  such  a  program,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  the  price  of  peanuts  move  up  in  the  marketplace  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  can  certainly  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  peanut 
content  of  the  products  they  use,  since  we  haven’t  had  any  increase  in 
the  price  of  peanuts  in  about  7  or  8  years.  And  we  are  ready  any 
time  to  accept  any  concrete  proposal.  And  this  is  our  proposal,  that 
we  favor  this  increase  in  the  support  price  of  peanuts  used  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  to  100  percent  of  parity.  Then,  if  the  Congress  decides  that 
it’s  in  the  public  interest  to  produce  these  other  peanuts — and  I  think 
that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  don’t  say  that  we  need  to  go  over¬ 
board  on  it — we  will  take  a  little  cut  in  income — we  will  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  edible  peanuts  take  the  jumbo  produced 
in  Virginia,  you  would  want  to  put  a  special  price  on  those? 
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Mr.  Hall.  No,  no.  All  the  edible  peanuts  or  the  ones  used  in  peanut 
butter,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  had  it  wrong. 

Mr.  Hall.  But  the  peanuts  that  are  crushed  for  oil  and  so  forth,  I 
think  we  need  to  at  least  take  another  look  at  it  and  see  that  we  are 
not  going  a  little  too  far  in  our  production.  If  we  stay  at  the  1,610,000- 
acre  limitation  with  the  increase  in  yields,  we  are  getting  ourselves 
into  serious  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  your  proposal  reduce  the  production 
of  peanuts  that  are  now  used  to  make  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Our  proposal  would  include  it  if  it  were  felt  that  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  to  produce  these  peanuts  for  oil  and  that  the  public 
would  subsidize  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  payments  or  some  other 
means  to  produce  them,  because  we  can’t  compete  with  soybean  oils, 
flaxseed  oil,  and  these  other  oils  with  the  cost  of  producing  peanuts, 
which  has  increased,  according  to  the  land  grant  college  in  Virginia, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  11  percent  in  the  last  8  years.  The 
cost  of  production  has  increased  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  if  your  pro¬ 
posal  is  carried  through  to  better  produce  edible  peanuts  in  contrast 
to  those  for  oils,  the  chances  are  that  the  payments  of  such  peanuts 
would  be  so  great  that  I  doubt  that  the  Congress  would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  you  are  probably  right,  sir.  That’s  why  we  need 
to  take  a  look  at  it  and  see  if  we  are  not  producing  a  few  too  many 
peanuts  for  oil  purposes. 

Now,  this  would  materially — well,  it  would  tend  to  level  the  in¬ 
come  received  by  farmers  as  this  price  for  edible  types  came  on  up  to 
100  percent  of  parity  so  that  farmer  income  would  remain  fairly 
static  with  what  it  is  now. 

We  do  need  to  take  some  serious  looks  at  this  thing  and  protect  the 
farmer  in  these  States  where  this  is  a  major  portion  of  their  income. 
Peanuts  are  one  of  the  best  products,  we  think,  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  W e  just  dare  you  to  eat  one  and  you  can’t  stop. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  am  greatly  sur¬ 
prise  that  no  witness  so  far  has  seriously  criticized  the  Act  of  1965 
as  to  the  ojierations,  and  to  me  that  would  indicate  it’s  a  pretty  good 
law  except  you  want  more  money. 

Mr.  Dechant.  That’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  it. 

Mr.  Hall.  That’s  right. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dechant.  I  think  the  chairman  summed  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  it. 

Mi.  Dechant.  Next  we  would  like  to  have  the  president,  new  presi¬ 
dent,  incidentally,  of  the  Montana  Farmers  Union,  make  a  short  state- 
ment.  He  happens,  also,  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  State  legislature  in  Montana,  Gordon  Twedt. 

I)Ji!ocraU?IRMAN'  is  the  minority  party,  the  Republicans  or 


.  Tv  edt.  The  Democratic  Party,  sir— sad  to  say,  that  is  the  mi- 
„  y  at  the  present  time.  We  hope  to  change  that 
die  Chairman.  Proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OE  GORDON  TWEDT,  PRESIDENT,  MONTANA  FARMERS 
UNION,  GREAT  FALLS,  MONT. 

COMMODITY  RESERVES 

Mr.  Twedt.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  almost 
hesitant  to  take  any  more  of  your  time.  You  have  been  extremely 
generous  with  time  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  appreciate 
it  no  end.  But  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a  subject  that  was 
mentioned  previously  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  of  the  strategic  reserves 
of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans  and  perhaps  as  it  may  concern 
other  commodities. 

First,  I  would  like  to  draw  just  quickly  a  little  homely  parable  that 
at  5  o’clock  yesterday  morning,  my  wTife  and  my  two  young  sons  and  I 
sat  in  the  kitchen  of  our  farm  home  and  had  a  little  conference  about 
a  strategic  reserve.  Outside  there  was  a  bitter,  rather  unexpected 
spring  blizzard  raging;  a  newborn  calf  on  the  verge  of  death  was 
wrapped  in  an  electric  blanket  in  the  utility  room,  and  our  decision 
was  to  open  up  the  strategic  reserve  we  have  of  hay  and  feed  again  to 
keep  the  cattle  going.  If  we  use  it  all  up  in  this  coming  year,  we  will 
replace  it  from  source  or  another.  If  we  do  not  produce  it,  we  will 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  and  replace  the  strategic  reserve. 

Now,  in  keeping  with  the  longstanding  policy  of  this  committee 
under  your  able  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  in  constantly 
improving  farm  programs  and  extending  the  good  ones  that  we  have. 
This  is  where  our  emphasis  is. 

President  Johnson  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  security  commod¬ 
ity  reserve  “to  protect  unforeseen  emergency  or  variations  between 
production  estimates  and  actual  need.” 

Now,  he  referred  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  the 
food  for  freedom  program  as  providing  a  “solid  basis  for  this  national 
strategy.” 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  projected  needs  in  terms  of  acres  and 
bushels  established  under  the  1965  act  are  based  on  anticipated  domestic 
consumption  and  foreign  demand  including  food  for  freedom  ship¬ 
ments.  Now,  it  would  seem  logical  that  a  better  balance  could  be  main¬ 
tained  on  a  continuing  basis  between  production  and  demand  if  a 
reserve  of  such  commodities  as  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  cotton, 
and  peanuts  were  to  be  maintained. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  draft  of  a  bill  agreed  upon  by  several  general  and  com¬ 
modity  farm  organizations.  Now,  these  organizations  were  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  National  Farmers 
Organization,  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the  Mid- 
continent  Farmers  Association,  the  National  Association  of  Corn 
Growers,  and  the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  Association.  Personally, 
I  think  this  is  a  rather  imposing  list  of  general  and  commodity  orga¬ 
nizations.  This  bill  combines  the  best  features  of  the  bills  introduced 
by  Senators  McGovern  and  Young  and  by  Senator  Monroney  and 
Congressman  Purcell. 

Now,  I  also  have  available  and  will  leave  with  the  clerk  a  table 
prepared  by  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  who  is  our  director  of  Legisaltive 
Services,  which  compares  provisions  of  the  McGovern-Young  and  the 
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Monroney-Purcell  bills  with  tlie  compromise  bill  backed  by  these 
several  organizations. 

Now,  we  have  learned  through  bitter  experience  the  hardships  that 
were  brought  on  by  uncontrolled  production,  and  we  also  recognize 
the  even  more  serious  problem  which  can  be  brought  about  by  the 
inability  or  refusal  to  produce  adequate  food  and  fiber.  And  so  we 
submit  these  proposals  in  the  spirit  of  expanding  the  farm  program 
with  the  hope  that  the  farmers  can  embark,  that  we  can  embark  on 
a  joint  venture  of  farmers  with  our  Government  in  providing  food 
and  fiber  at  a  fair  return  to  the  producer  and  with  adequate  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  submission  of  these,  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

(The  documents  are  as  follows :) 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  tlie  establishment  and  maintenance  of  strategic  reserve  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  producers  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
national  security,  public  protection,  meeting  international  commitments,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  reserves  of  storable  agricultural  commodities  adequate  to 
meet  any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage  which  might  arise  in  the  Nation 
as  a  consequence  of  any  natural  disaster,  adverse  food  production  conditions 
for  one  or  more  years,  military  actions,  or  other  causes  and  to  assist  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  any  food  emergency.  It  is  further  the  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  establish  such  reserves  in  years  of  surplus  production  and  to  maintain 
them  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  control  of  producers,  to  assure 
their  segregation  from  the  commercial  market  so  that  existence  of  the  reserves 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  level  of  market  prices. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever,  during  any  marketing  year  the  uncommitted  stocks  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
fall  below  the  reserve  level  for  such  commodity  specified  below,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  purchase  at  prevailing  market  prices  such  quantities  of 
the  commodity  at  such  times  and  places  as  will  effect  the  orderly  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  stocks  of  the  commod¬ 
ity  at  such  reserve  level.  The  reserve  level  of  the  commodity  under  this  section 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be : 


For  wheat  (million  bushels) _  200 

For  feed  grains  (million  tons) _  15 

For  soybeans  (million  bushels) _  30 


In  any  marketing  year  for  any  crop  for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  estimated  production  from  such  crop  will  exceed  estimated  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  during  such  marketing  year  by  more  than  10  per  centum, 
the  reserve  level  under  this  section  shall  be  increased  by  100  million  bushels 
for  wheat,  7.5  million  tons  for  feed  grains,  and  15  million  bushels  for  soybeans. 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reserve 
stocks  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  will  be  insulated  from  the  market, 
whenever  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  stocks  of  any  such  commodity 
are  below  the  level  specified  for  such  commodity  in  the  schedule  at  the  end 
of  this  section,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  notwithstanding  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  other  law,  shall  not  sell  for  unrestricted  domestic  use  or  value  for 
redemption  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  such  commodity  at  less  than  the 
price  specified  in  such  schedule. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CCC  STOCK  LEVELS  AND  PRICES 

For  wheat,  when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  uncommitted  stocks 
are  not  more  than  two  hundred  million  bushels,  the  minimum  price  shall  be 
100  per  centum  of  the  current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class,  grade,  and  loca¬ 
tion,  less  the  current  cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  charged  to  processors 

For  feed  grains,  when  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  uncommitted  stocks  are 
not  more  than  fifteen  million  tons,  the  minimum  price  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 
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the  current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class,  grade,  and  location,  less  the  current 
price  support  payment  rate  with  respect  to  the  maximum  permitted  acreage  for 
the  feed  grain. 

For  soybeans,  when  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  uncommitted  stocks 
are  not  more  than  thirty  million  bushels,  the  minimum  price  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class,  grade,  and  location. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
efficient  management  of  the  reserve  stocks,  including  rotation  thereof,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  any  commodity  in  its  reserve  at  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  price,  but  any  such  sale  shall  be  offset  by  a  prompt  purchase  of  a  substantially 
equivalent  quantity  of  such  commodity  at  the  domestic  market  price. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shal  make  available  a  program  for  extending  the 
maturity  dates  of  price  support  loans  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soy¬ 
beans,  if  he  determines  that  the  estimated  production  from  such  crop  will  exceed 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports  during  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop.  The  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  production  from  each  crop  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  within  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  and  at  any  subsequent  time 
during  the  marketing  year  when  he  finds  that  changed  circumstances  require  a 
new  estimate.  If  in  any  marketing  year  when  the  Secretary  has  made  such  a  de¬ 
termination,  extended  loans  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans  of  any  crop  are 
called  and  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  under  such  extended  loans  is  not  sub¬ 
stantially  offset  by  the  quantity  placed  under  the  extended  loan  program  from 
the  current  crop,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  purchase  such  addi¬ 
tional  quantity  of  the  commodity  at  the  prices  specified  in  section  2  as  will  sub¬ 
stantially  offset  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  under  extended  loans  which  are 
called. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  extended  loan  programs  available  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  otherwise  and  exercise  the  right  to  call  extended  loans  in  a  manner 
which  will  enable  producers  so  far  as  possible  to  maintain  at  the  end  of  each 
marketing  year  carryover  stocks  under  such  programs  of  approximately  100 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  7.5  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  15  million  bushels 
of  soybeans.  In  the  case  of  any  marketing  year  for  any  crop  for  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  the  estimated  production  will  exceed  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  during  such  marketing  year  by  more  than  10  per  centum,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  conduct  the  program  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  producers  to 
maintain  at  the  end  of  such  marketing  year  carryover  stocks  of  up  to  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  30  million  bushels  of 
soybeans. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  enter  into  agreements  with  producers  under 
which  the  producer  shall  agree  to  keep  such  commodity  in  storage  under  his 
control  for  periods  of  not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  the  Secretary  shall  agree 
not  to  call  the  loans  in  such  cases  unless  the  prevailing  marketing  price  for  the 
commodity  has  reached  the  level  at  which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell 
such  commodity  for  unrestricted  domestic  use  under  the  pricing  schedule  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  3  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  commodity  is  needed  to 
meet  a  shortage  which  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  a  natural  disaster,  adverse 
food  production  conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  military  actions,  or  other 
causes:  Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  restrictions,  the  Secretary 
may  call  the  loans  in  the  case  of  commodities  which  have  substantially  deterio¬ 
rated  in  quality  or  as  to  which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste  through  de¬ 
terioration  or  spoilage  or  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  claims  arising  out  of 
contract  or  against  persons  who  have  committed  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  wrongful  acts  with  respect  to  the  commodity.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  incentives  necessary  to  encourage  farmers  to  store  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  approximately  100  million  bushels  of  wheat,  7.5  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  15  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  To  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of  any  com¬ 
modity  stored  by  producers  under  this  subsection  falls  below  such  level,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  the  commodity 
to  offset  the  deficiency. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know,  as  I  pointed  out  awhile  ago,  Mr. 
Twedt,  what  gave  rise  to  the  19G5  act  and  legislation  prior  to  that 
around  1961  was  the  enormous  surpluses  we  had  on  hand.  It  was  felt 
then  that  these  enormous  surpluses  had  the  tendency  of  affecting  the 
price  because  they  dangle  over  the  market.  We  had  a  lot  of  cotton  on 
hand,  and  as  I  remember,  84,  plus  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  So  this 
committee  was  urged  to  do  something  about  reducing  all  of  that.  And 
now  that  we  have  reduced  them  somebody  wants  to  increase  them,  and 
I  just  can’t  understand  that. 

Mr.  Twedt.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that  speaking  for  my 
neighbors  and  my  fellow  farmers  and  ranchers  in  my  State,  we  recog¬ 
nize  this  problem,  and  I  would  venture  a  guess  that  if  we  were  to  have 
the  chance  to  again  vote  for  or  against  the  supply  management  pro¬ 
gram,  I  think  that  we  would  vote  for  the  supply  management  program. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  this  nagging  fear  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  conditions  beyond  our  control  productionwise  would — because 
of  underplanting  of  acres  in  order  to  keep  this  production  at  a  reason¬ 
able  level,  we  would  fail  to  produce.  Another  spring  storm  could 
come  that  would  wipe  out  part  of  our  production.  So,  consequently  we 
feel  that  this  can  be  done,  that  this  can  be  put  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market.  I  think  we  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  know  how  amongst  our  people  in  the  country  to  do  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  hasn’t  happened  in  over  25  years  now.  We 
have  produced  good  crops  all  along.  And  I  attribute  that  to  our  new 
methods  of  cultivation,  conservation,  water  conservation  as  well,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  under  the  laws  as  we  now  have  them,  even  Public 
Law  480  under  which  we  can  dispose  of  these  surpluses,  we  must  retain 
a  sufficient  amount  at  home  to  satisfy  domestic  use  before  we  ship 
abroad.  We  are  protected  by  that  law.  And  what  a  huge  surplus  of 
wheat  on  hand  will  do  or  a  huge  surplus  of  cotton  will  do,  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  see  why  it  is  that  some  are  advocating  that  we  go  back 
and  place  ourselves  in  that  same  position. 

Now,  I  know  that  some  Senators  are  willing  to  do  that  because  of 
world  conditions — they  want  to  feed  the  world,  some  of  them,  but  1 
don’t.  I  don’t  think  that  we  ought  to  use  all  of  our  land  because  of  a 
few  under- fed  people  here  or  there— something  that  has  been  going  on 
since  the  year  one.  And  our  population  is  continuing  to  increase,  and 
we  must  nourish  our  land;  we  must  nurture  it;  we  must  protect  it; 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  in  order  to  protect  it  and  preserve  it  for 
the  future. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  that.  But  for  us  to  take  that  land  and  continue 
to  pile  up  and  hold  a  large  surplus  on  hand  is  something  that  I  don’t 
think  will  do  the  farmer  any  good. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point  I  think  it’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  proportion.  This  proposal  that  Mr.  Twedt  referred  to  is 
really  not  a  return  to  the  enormous  surpluses  of  the  1950’s  and  the 
early  1960’s.  What  he  is  talking  about  is  really  a  very  modest  amount 
of  carryover,  200  or  300  million  bushels,  that  you  would  put  into  a 
strategic  reserve  isolated  from  the  market.  We  are  not  talking  here 
about  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  commodities  or  the  kind  that  piled 
up  in  the  1950’s. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  I  am  to  read  the  bills  that  were  before 
this  committee  correctly,  you  would  have  quite  a  few  hundreds  of 
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millions  aside  from  the  carryover.  You  see,  our  carryover  today  of 
wheat  over  and  above  our  own  requirements,  domestic  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ported,  as  well  as  used  for  Public  Law  480  surplus  disposal  is  about 
how  much  it  is,  but  it  is  way  up  above  our  normal  carryover.  And 
half  a  billion  tons — I  mean  bushels  of  wheat.  Corn,  I  don’t  know 
we  are  now  getting  to  a  point  where  we  are  getting  cotton  in  line 
with  consumption  requirements.  And  if  we  can  get  the  farmers  to 
plant  cotton  that  the  mills  can  use  and  do  away  with  this  seven- 
eights  inch  and  lower,  I  think  we  can  make  headway  in  producing 
this  commodity  under  better  conditions.  And,  of  course,  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  farmers  can  get  a  just  price  for  that  com¬ 
modity,  not  from  the  Government  alone  but  from  those  who  use  and 
consume  this  cotton,  you  see. 

Senator  McGovern.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  support  legislation  that  I 
thought  would  return  us  to  the  surpluses  we  had  10  years  ago.  I 
think  this  is  a  rather  modest  proposal  though,  to  give  us  a  cushion 
in  emergencies  that  we  may  need.  I  also  think  you  can  make  a  pretty 
good  argument  that  instead  of  encouraging  excess  production,  this 
may  work  in  the  opposite  way. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Secretary  authorized  such  a  large  increase 
in  wheat  production  last  year  is  that  we  really  didn’t  know  what  we 
would  have  in  reserve  to  take  care  of  an  expected  expansion  of  ship¬ 
ments  overseas.  If  there  had  been  a  lockecl-up  strategic  reserve  to 
draw  upon,  he  could  have  set  those  acreage  allotments  a  little  tighter 
without  being  worried  about  running  out  of  food.  And  actually - 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  thereby  reduce  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come.  That’s  what  he  doesn’t  want. 

Senator  McGovern.  He  gets  the  benefit  on  the  income  side  from 
taking  the  excess  that  you  have  from  time  to  time  off  the  market 
and  locking  it  up.  I  think  the  Department  estimated  on  the  Purcell 
bill,  which  is  not  the  one  that  Mr.  Twedt  is  proposing  here,  that  even 
that  one  would  result  in  at  least  a  10-cent-per-bushel  increase  in  the 
price  of  wheat  and  corn.  I  am  convinced  you  could  use  this  strategic 
reserve  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  excessive  production.  You  give  the 
Secretary  another  tool  that  would  enable  him  to  gear  those  allotments 
more  closely  to  what  we  need.  He  wouldn’t  have  to  allow  for  a  margin 
of  error  on  the  low  side  because  he  could  draw  on  that  reserve  if 
we  had  a  shortage,  as  Mr.  Twedt  pointed  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  the  hunch — and  I  may  be  wrong — 
that  these  huge  reserves  are  being  advocated  for  more  or  less  the 
express  purpose  of  having  food  to  take  care  of  hungry  people  other 
than  the  United  States.  And  here  is  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
Senator  McGovern. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  31  years.  Any  time  that  good  old 
Uncle  Sam  lias  on  hand  a  huge  amount  of  wheat— and  when  I  say 
huge,  I  mean  over  and  above  what  the  normal  carryover  is — of  course, 
that’s  what  you  want,  over  and  above  your  normal  carryover — the 
tendency  is  for  these  foreign  countries  that  need  our  food,  they  are 
going  to  use  their  hard  cash  or  hard  currency  to  buy  from  others 
and  hope  that  they  can  get  Uncle  Sam,  because  he  has  it  on  hand, 
to  sell  to  them  and  use  their  lousy  soft  currencies.  We  have  enough — 
I  don't  know  how  many  billions  of  dollars  we  have  of  that  today.  I 
know  it's  well  over  3  billion.  Any  time  these  countries  are  in  need 
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of  food,  they  don  t  go  to  anybody  bnt  Uncle  Sam,  because  Uncle 
Sam  has  in  the  past  provided  it.  We  have  been  very  liberal  about  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  doing  our  share  of  it,  but  I  will  be  darned 
if  I  am  in  favor  of  carrying  80  percent  of  the  load.  And  that’s  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  past.  And  in  my  humble  judgment  these 
huge  surpluses  or  these  surpluses  that  would  be  provided  for  over  and 
above  your  normal  carryovers  would  serve  the  purpose  in  getting 
these  people  to  buy,  use  their  hard  currencies  from  Western  Europe 
and  other  places  to  buy  what  they,  not  exactly  all  they  need  but  to 
supplant  what  they  have  and  then  with  the  expectancy  to  get  Uncle 
Sam  to  produce  the  difference.  And  that’s  the  way  it  lias  worked  in 
the  past.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  because  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  and  seen  what  happened  before.  I  have  handled  every  piece 
of  legislation,  as  you  know,  that  pertains  to  Public  Law  480.  We 
heard  a  lot  of  people  testify,  and  invariably  you  have  a  lot  of  people 
who  say  that  we  ought  to  provide  a  good  deal  more  in  the  future  in 
order  to  take  care  of  these  contingencies.  It  may  be  that  instead  of 
India  producing  90  million  tons  of  food,  as  she  did  the  last  time,  or 
100  million,  she  might  produce  only  70;  therefore,  we  ought  to  have 
it  on  hand  to  protect  them. 

Well,  I  don't  believe  in  that. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Twedt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  man  we  have  on  the  program 
is  the  president  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union,  Ben  Radcliff. 

STATEMENT  0E  BENJAMIN  RADCLIFFE,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  FARMERS  UNION,  HURON,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 


general 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to  discuss  the 
family  farm,  protection  and  promotion  of  the  family  farm. 

We  consider  the  family-type  farm  to  be  the  keystone  in  our  highly 
successful  agricultural  system.  We  believe  further  that  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  inherent  in  the  preservation  of  a  family 
farm  pattern  of  agriculture. 

When  the  management  of  a  farm  is  taken  away  from  those  who 
supply  the  management,  labor  and  capital,  there  is  loss  of  initiative, 
skill  and  prudent  judgment  which  has  made  possible  the  efficiency  of 
our  family-farm  agriculture  and  our  ability  to  produce  an  abundance. 

A  “family  farm”  is  an  agricultural  production  unit,  economically 
adquat  to  produce  modern  U.S.  standards  of  living,  using  land  and 
other  capital  investment,  operated  by  one  or  more  farm  operator 
families,  who  provide  the  management,  take  the  economic  risk  and  do 
most  of  the  work  (peak  seasons  excepted)  required  to  operate  the  unit. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  the  family-operated  farm  to  be  more 
efficient  than  large  industrial  agricultural  units.  Family  farms  are  at 
an  economic  disadvantage  because  of  inadequate  productive  resources 
and  bargaining  power. 
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The  continuous  attacks  being  made  on  Federal  farm  programs  often 
center  on  the  fact  that  giant  farms  are  receiving  millions  of  dollars 
in  farm  program  benefits  and  that  present  farm  programs  too  often 
have  favored  the  big  (larger-than-family)  farms.  A  report  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  mid-1967  lends  credence  to  that 
charge. 

Of  the  $3  billion  plus  paid  out  in  Federal  farm  program  benefits  in 
1966,  over  1  billion  went  to  farms  receiving  $5,000  or  more.  Nine  farms 
collected  over  $1  million  each,  with  two  of  these  super  farms  collecting 
over  2  million  each.  Included  are  acreage  diversion  payments,  price 
support  payments,  wheat  certificates,  wool  and  sugar  payments  as  well 
as  AGP  and  cropland  diversion  payment.  Not  included  are  price  sup¬ 
port  loans  or  purchases. 

In  the  broad  national  interests  Congress  is  called  upon  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  to  assure  parity  prices  and  income  protection  only  up  to  a 
family-farm  level  of  production.  In  order  to  determine  this  level  as  a 
matter  of  practical  administration,  th  USDA  should  make  a  study 
directed  to  defining  such  farms  on  a  county-by-county  basis. 

We  know  the  arguments  against  such  proposals  in  the  main  area 
that  this  would  discourage  program  compliance  by  larger-than-family 
farm  producers,  who  would  stay  out  of  the  program,  overplant,  and 
thereby  cripple  the  program. 

We  believe  this  objection  can  be  met  by  a  well-clevised  program,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  commodities  where  the  present  program  includes 
certificate  and  price  support  payments. 

Using  wheat  for  an  example,  with  the  combined  certificate  and 
payment  on  domestic  production  equaling  $1.36  per  bushel,  the  blend 
price  to  the  producer  who  complies  amounts  to  51  cents  per  bushel  on 
all  his  production. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  in  this  day  of  high-cost  operation  that  a 
commercial  wheat  farmer  of  any  consequence  would  plant  acreage  to 
wheat  anticipating  a  price  of  54  cents  per  bushel  below  the  price  that 
his  neighbor  would  receive. 

The  upshot  of  this  program  would  not  be  all-out  production  by 
big  farm  units,  but  rather  encouragement  of  a  family-type  pattern 
of  agriculture.  This  would  not  only  provide  more  opportunities  for 
entiy  into  farming,  it  would  provide  greater  economic  stimulus  to 
farm  families  and  their  communities  that  is  desperately  needed  in 
rural  America  today.  Channeling  program  benefits  to  family-type  i 
farmers  would  quiet  the  voice  of  the  critics. 

And  just  a  comment  on  the  sale  and  lease  authority. 

Consistent  with  promotion  and  protection  of  the  family-type  agri¬ 
culture,  we  oppose  the  sale  and  lease  of  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments.  If  this  practice  becomes  widespread  it  will  result  in  loss 
of  many  additional  farm  families  and  further  economic  deterioration 
0i  nral  business  opportunities  driving  more  people  into  already  over-  '! 
crowded  cities. 

Delegates  to  our  recent  convention  called  for  an  end  to  “the  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  win  congressional  approval 
of  legislation  to  weaken  the  traditional  role  of  ASCS  committees 
in  administering  such  transfer.” 

Adjustments  of  quotas  or  allotments  should  be  consistent  with  the  : 
objective  of  strengthening  the  family  farm  structure  of  agriculture,  ij 
In  such  adjustments,  priority  should  be  given  to  families  entering  j 
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fanning  and  so-called  hardship  cases  where  additional  quotas  or  al¬ 
lotments  are  needed  to  make  a  fully  sufficient  family-farm  unit.  Pro¬ 
tection  should  be  afforded  individual  farm  units  from  encroachment 
by  large  factory-in-the-field  operations.  Adjustments  of  quotas  and 
allotments  should  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  they  are 
not  subject  to  becoming  a  part  and  parcel  of  vertically  integrated  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  and  marketing  units. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  interested  in  Mr. 
Radcliffe’s  general  observation  about  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  absentee  or  urban-type  investors  to  use  farms  to  get  a  tax  credit. 
Maybe  that  was  discussed  before  I  came  in  today,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
growing  problem  in  a  good  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  any  observations  he  has  to  make  on  that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  a  problem,  and  we  have  done 
some  studies  in  South  Dakota  that  show  that  corporations  own  agricul¬ 
tural  land  in  our  State  totaling  1.6  million  acres.  The  equivalent  of  five 
medium-sized  counties  in  our  State  is  in  agriculture  land  owned  by 
‘corporations.  And,  obviously,  many  of  these  corporations  are  using 
their  agriculture  investment  as  a  tax  writeoff,  double  cropping  the 
land,  so  to  speak,  one  crop  is  for  sale  and  one  crop  is  a  tax  deduction 
against  their  nonfarm  income.  We  do  support  the  Metcalf  bill  to  re¬ 
strict  this  kind  of  tax  loss  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  the  program  that  we  enacted  here 
was  in  order  to  reduce  acreage,  reduce  production - 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Right. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  So  as  to  give  a  better  price.  Now, 
whether  that  reduction  is  made  by  a  large  farm  or  a  small  farm,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference.  You  obtain  your  goal. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Sure,  it’s  true,  but  I  am  sure  you  have  read  the  Read¬ 
er's  Digest  article  written  by  Congressman  Findley  who  really  zeroes 
in  and  hangs  his  hat  on  the  fact  that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  going  to  big  farms,  much  larger  than  family  farms. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  would  be  the  difference?  The  plan,  as  I 
said,  that  we  had  here  altogether  was  to  reduce  wheat  acreage,  to  re¬ 
duce  cotton  acreage,  and  in  order  to  get  this  reduction,  whether  the 
reduction,  as  I  said,  is  done  by  a  corporation  or  the  small  farmer,  I 
can’t  see  any  difference. 

Now,  don’t  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  that.  I  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  to  keep  the  farmer  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  But  I  would  like  to  know  how.  That’s 
something  that  we  would  like  to  work  on.  It’s  nice  to  say  it,  yes,  let’s 
keep  them  there,  but  how  will  you  keep  them  there?  My  fear  is  that 
subsidies  would  lie  so  great  that  I  don’t  think  that  you  could  possibly 
get  a  bill  through  Congress,  particularly  when  you  have  here  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  your  minimum  wage  now  is  $1.60  in  industry. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  that  is  applied  to  the  farm.  And  on  farms 
where  you  have  a  lot  of  hand  labor',  my  God,  it  would  break  you  over- 
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nio-ht  to  have  to  pay  even  a  dollar  ail  hour  for  work.  And  I  tell  you 
it’s  a  rather  difficult  problem,  and  I  have  burned  a  lot  of  midnight  oil 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  do  it,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  haven’t 
found  anyfeyet,  and  I'm  st'ill  looking  around.  And  if  during  these 
hearings  anybody  can  suggest  a  plan  which  Congress  could  adopt,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  advocate  it. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Well,  we  will  help  you  look. 

The  Chairman.  OK.  Thanks. 

Mr.  Dechant.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  most  generous  with  me 
and  my  associates  this  morning.  I  would  like  to  suggest,  if  I  may,  that 
the  pages  11,  12,  and  13,  and  the  tables  1,  2,  and  3,  be  inserted  in  the 
record  rather  than  my  reading  them. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  that  will  be  clone,  sir. 

Mr.  Dechant.  And  if  the  record  can  show  that  in  addition  to  the  as¬ 
sociates  that  I  introduced,  we  also  have  with  us  today  the  following 
men:  Bill  McCarty,  the  vice  president  of  the  Arkansas  Farmers 
Union;  Robert  Elkins,  president  of  the  Washington-Oregon  Farmers 
Union;  Carl  Shisler,  president  of  the  Utah-South  Idaho  Farmers 
Union;  Sidney  Gross,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farmers  Union;  Harold 
Wright,  president  of  the  Indiana  Farmers  Union,  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Michigan  F armers  U nion. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Deciiant.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Farmers  Union  is  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  conditions  in  agriculture  at  the  moment.  We  are  be¬ 
low  the  75-percent-of-parity  mark.  And  on  many  occasions  I  have 
heard  you  say  in  this  room  that  you  welcomed  witnesses  that  spoke  out 
and  asked  for  improvement  in  programs,  and  this  we  have  tried  to  do 
today.  Farmers  Union  will,  I  hope,  never  be  guilty  of  asking  for  too 
little. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  for  one  thing,  you’re  not  timid. 

Mr.  Deciiant.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

(The  pages  and  tables  referred  to  follow :) 

Economic  Situation — Price  Support  Levels 

The  adjusted  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  SO  (March  15, 1968) . 

Farmers  Union’s  goal  is  100  percent  of  parity  price  for  all  commodities.  We 
believe  that  the  Members  of  this  Committee  will  agree  that  farmers  are  entitled 
to  returns  at  the  full  parity  price  level.  Delegates  to  our  recent  convention 
adopted  a  policy  statement  which  states:  “Price  parity  is  an  essential  first  step 
toward  income  parity .” 

Present  support  levels  for  selected  commodities  are  as  follows :  Wheat 
(blend  price)  73  percent ;  corn  83.9  percent;  grain  sorghum  82.0  percent;  barley 
67.7  percent;  oats  71.6  percent;  rye  73..}  percent ;  rice  67.8  percent;  soybeans 
7 1/.9  percent;  flaxseed  73  percent;  cottonseed  70.!,  percent;  cotton  7 4.2  percent ; 
peanuts  74-7  percent;  dry  beans  62.5  percent;  manufacturing  milk  90  percent; 
butterfat  77.6  percent;  tobacco  (11-14  type)  72.0  percent  and  wool  76.7  percent. 

Table  I  which  includes  these  percentages  is  attached. 

Congress  has  authorized  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  com¬ 
modities  listed  above. 

We  urge  Members  of  the  Committee  to  carefully  review  the  steps  that  are 
required  to  increase  prices  to  the  level  of  parity.  At  a  very  minimum,  prices 
should  be  supported  at  the  maximum  levels  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

I  call  attention  to  Table  II  which  is  also  attached. 
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ECONOMIC  SITUATION — FARMERS  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  GROUPS 

Since  1947  net  farm  income,  including  inventory  change  Is  down  from  $ 15.5 
to  $14.9  billion,  a  decrease  of  3.9  percent. 

During  this  same  period  the  Gross  National  Product  has  increased  by  238.1 
percent.  The  most  shocking  fact  is  that  while  net  farm  income  has  dropped  since 
1947  non-farm  groups  have  shared  substantially  in  the  increase  in  the  Nation’s 
income  growth  over  this  period. 

Interest  received  by  creditors  is  up  \1>1  percent. 

Dividends  received  by  stockholders  is  up  250.8  percent. 

Business  and  professional  income  is  up  119  percent. 

Rental  income  of  landlords  is  up  209.2  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  disparity  between  the  above  groups  and 
manufacturing  workers.  Their  increase  was 91.8  percent  (1947-1967). 

Again  let  me  point  out  that  farmers  lost  income  over  the  20-ycar  period 
while  others  have  increased  their  income. 

We  simply  do  not  know  any  better  comparison  to  make  to  justify  our  asking 
for  improvements  in  the  price  and  income  levels  of  farm  programs. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  your  attention  to  Table  III. 

HOW  MUCH  WOULD  IT  COST  IF  ALL  PRICE  SUPPORTS  WERE  INCREASED  TO  THE 

MAXIMUM  ? 

We  prepared  a  table  last  year  which  indicates  that  gross  farm  income  could 
be  increased  by  about  four  and  one-half  billion  dollars  if  all  price  support  levels 
were  raised  to  the  maximum  allowable  under  existing  laic.  We  calculate 
roughly  that  approximately  three  billion  dollars  of  this  amount  would  be  re¬ 
tained  by  farmers  as  net  income. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  numerous  studies  show  that  a  cut  of  one  dollar 
in  the  appropriations  for  farm  programs  would  result  in  a  two  dollar  loss  in  net 
farm  income.  Conversely,  an  increase  of  one  dollar  in  the  appropriations  for 
farm  programs  should  result  in  a  two-dollar  increase  in  net  farm  income. 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  these  figures  is  that  the  Congress  could  provide 
farmers  with  three  billion  dollars  more  net  income  by  adding  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  to  the  Federal  Farm  Program  Budget. 

We  think  that  would  be  a  sound  investment  for  our  Nation  to  make. 

Farmers  are  faced  with  rising  production  costs.  Because  of  this,  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous  for  the  Budget  Bureau  to  go  on  year-after-year  attempting  to  hold  the 
budget  for  farm  programs  at  a  constant  level. 

Everybody  else  in  the  economy  adjusts  prices  to  costs  so  that  profit  can  be 
maintained.  Farmers  are  not  in  the  position  to  establish  prices  on  their  produc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  needed  increase  in  income,  there  must  be  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  budget  for  commodity  programs. 
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TABLE  I.— SUPPORT  PRICES  FOR  FARM  COMMODITIES  (COMPARISONS  WITH  1960  SUPPORT) 


100  per-  1968  1968  per-  1960  1960  per¬ 

cent  par-  support  cent  of  support  cent  of 
Unit  ity  price  parity  parity 

February 
1968 


Wheat . . . 

_  Bushel . . . 

Sorghum . 

Barley . 

.  Hundredweight1 2 * *  5 * . 

.  _ Bushel s _ _ 

. . do « . . 

Rye . 

Rice _ _ 

Soybeans . 

Flaxseed. . 

Cottonseed . — . 

Cotton . 

Peanuts _ _ 

Dry  beans _ _ _ 

Milk,  manufacturing..  - 

Butterfat . . . . 

Tobacco  (11-14) - - 

Wool _ 

_ do  s . 

.  Hundredweight. . . 

_  Bushel . . . 

_  Ton.. . . . . 

_  Pound  7 _ 

. Ton... . . . . 

...  Hundredweight _ 

. do _ _ 

_  Pound . . . 

$2.  59 

O) 

100.0 

-”  $1.  78 

75.0 

3  $1.25 

48.3 

1.61 

4  1.35 

83.9 

1.06 

65.0 

2.  59 

‘  2.  14 

82.6 

1.52 

61.1 

1.33 

.90 

67.7 

.77 

61.0 

.88 

.63 

71.6 

.50 

60.0 

1.39 

1.02 

73.4 

.90 

60.0 

6.79 

4.  60 

67.8 

4. 42 

75.0 

3.  34 

2.  50 

74.9 

1.85 

64.0 

3. 97 

2.  90 

73.0 

2.38 

62.0 

68.  20 

48.00 

70.4 

38.  00 

57.0 

.438 

«  .325 

74.0 

.324 

75.0 

304.  00 

227.  00 

74.7 

201.24 

78.6 

10. 20 

6.  37 

62.5 

5.  35 

60.5 

4.  76 

4.28 

90.0 

»  3.  22 

80.0 

.856 

.66 

77.6 

«  .596 

80.0 

.856 

.616 

72.0 

.555 

90.0 

.873 

.67 

76.7 

.62 

86.0 

1  Support  for  domestic  food  use— $1.25  loan  rate  plus  75  cents  certificate  and  direct  payment  on  520  million  bushels  to 
parity  price. 

2  All  wheat. 

s  Support  for  export  use— $1.25  loan  rate. 

<  Includes  price  support  payment  on  V2  of  base  acreage  as  follows:  Corn,  30  cents;  Sorghum,  53  cents;  corn  and  grain 
sorghum  loan  rates  are  $1.05  and  $1.61,  respectively.  20-percent  reduction  (minimum)  from  feed  grains  base  required 
to  qualify  for  payment.  (Barley  has  been  dropped  from  the  program.) 

5  No.  2  or  better. 

»  No.  3. 

^  Middling  1-inch  upland. 

s  Includes  price  support  payment  of  12.24  cents  per  pound— to  qualifying  producers.  (Except  10-acre-or-under  pro¬ 
ducers— or  projected  production  from  allotment  of  3,609  pounds  or  under— get  higher  price  without  reduction.)  Program 
provides:  (1)  basic  price  support  loan  on  actual  production  of  acres  planted  for  harvest  if  effective  farm  allotment  (EFA) 
is  underplanted  by  at  least  12!^  percent;  (2)  additional  price  support  (payments)  on  projected  yield  of  acres  planted 
within  domestic  farm  allotment  (DFA);  and  (3)  diverison  payments  on  acreage  diverted  (not  less  than  12>£  percent  or 
more  than  35  percent). 

« Support  price  for  period  Sept.  17,  1960  to  Mar.  9,  1961.  Support  prior  to  this  was  $3.06  per  hundredweight  for  milk 
and  $0,566  a  pound  for  butterfat. 


TABLE  II— COMPARISON  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZED  LEVELS  OF  PRICE  SUPPORTS  WITH  CURRENT  LEVEL 

OF  USDA  PRICE  SUPPORT 


Supported  commodities 


Unit 


Congres¬ 
sional 
directed 
range  of 
support 
(percent) 


Current  level  of 
USDA  support 


Amount  Percent 


Wheat... . . 

Corn. . . . 

Sorghum.. . . 

Barley . . 

Oats . . . . 

Rice . . . 

Soybeans . . . 

Flaxseed . . 

Cottonseed . . 

Cotton . . . 

Peanuts _ _ 

Dry  beans _ 

Milk  (manufacturing). 

Tobacco _ 

Wool.. . . 


/Bushel  (domestic). 
(Bushel  (export).. 

Bushel _ 

Hundredweight.... 

Bushel _ 

. do... . . 

Hundredweight.... 

Bushel... . 

_ do . 

Ton. . 

Pound.. . . 

Ton . . 

Hundredweight _ 

_ do . 

Pound _ _ 

. do . 


100 

$2. 59 

100.  0 

0-100 

1.25 

48.3 

i  65-90 

1.35 

2  83.9 

>  65-90 

2.14 

2  82.6 

3  65-90 

.90 

67.7 

3  65-90 

.63 

71.6 

65-90 

4.60 

67.8 

0-90 

2.  50 

74.9 

0-90 

2. 90 

73.0 

0-90 

48.  00 

70.4 

65-90 

.325 

74.2 

75-90 

227. 00 

74.7 

0-90 

6.37 

62.5 

75-90 

4. 28 

90.0 

(*) 

.616  .. 

0) 

.67 

76.7 

r  If  acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect. 

2  Includes  price-support  payment  for  1967  on  ]4  of  base  acreage  as  follows:  corn,  30  cents;  sorghum,  53  cents;  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  loan  rates  are  $1.05  and  $1.61,  respectively.  20  percent  reduction  (maximum)  from  feed  grains  base 
required  to  qualify  for  payment.  (Barley  has  been  dropped  from  the  program.) 
s  Such  level  of  the  parity  price  for  each  as  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level  at  which  corn  is  supported. 

4  Adjusted  annually  in  accordance  with  changes  between  the  1959  parity  index  and  the  average  parity  index  for  the  3 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  support  is  being  determined. 

8  Adjusted  annually  by  multiplying  62  cents  by  the  average  parity  index  for  3  calendar  years,  1958,  1959,  and  1960. 
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TABLE  III.— FARM  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  GROUPS 

IGross  national  product  has  increased  238.1  percent  since  1947  with  nonfarm  groups  sharing  substantial  th 

in  the  Nation's  growth-but  farmers'  net  income  has  decreased  byl! percent since 194^1  h  mCreaSe 

[Dollar  amounts  in  billions) 


Farmers’  total  net  income*  1 . 

Farmers’ total  gross  income . 

Farmers’  production  expenses.. . . 

Interest  received  by  creditors _ 

Dividends  received  by  corporation  stockholders... 

Business  and  professional  income.. . 

Rental  income  of  landlords . . . 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  all  manufacturing 

workers . 

Gross  national  product. . . 


1947 

1961 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Percent 
charge 
1947  to 
1967 

$15.5 

34.0 

16.8 

8.2 

6.5 

19.9 

6.5 

$12.9 

39.6 
27.0 
25.0 
13.8 

35.6 
16.0 

$14.9 

44.8 

30.9 
38.4 

19.8 

41.9 
19.0 

$16.2 

49.7 

33.2 

42.4 

21.5 

43.2 
19.4 

$14.9 

48.9 

34.4 

46.5 
22.8 

43.6 
20.1 

-3.9 
+30.5 
+105.0 
+467.  0 
+250.  8 
+119.  1 
+209.  2 

59.  92 
232.2 

92.  34 
520. 1 

107.  53 
683.9 

111.92 

743.3 

114.  90 
785.1 

+91.8 
+238.  1 

1  Including  net  inventory  change. 


Note:  Unemployment-February  1968  (seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate):  2,980,000;  percent  of  labor  force,  3.7. 
Source:  Economic  Indicators,  published  by  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  March  1968 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Staley 

I  understand  Mr.  Staley  is  not  here.  Let  the  record  indicate  that  I 
called  his  name  and  he  did  not  respond. 

Mr.  Grant.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLARD  J.  GRANT  ,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AND 
PATRICK  B.  HEALY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  MILK 
PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

.  Mr-  Grant.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  by  name 
is  \\  lllard  J.  Grant,  and  I  reside  at  4532  North  112th  Street  in  Omaha 
Aebr.  I  am  employed  in  the  capacity  of  general  manager  of  the  Ne- 
braska-Iowa  Cooperative  Milk  Association  with  general  offices  at  319 
North  72d  Street  in  Omaha.  1  am  also  the  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  I  appear  before  this 
committee  m  behalf  of  its  many  thousands  of  diary  farmers  across 
the  country  and  their  fanner-owned  cooperatives  to  present  our  views 
on  legislation  that  the  dairy  farmers  feel  is  vital  to  their  economic 
welfare.  I  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I  would  like  to  present 
to  the  committee  at  this  time,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may. 


DAIRY 

Mr.  Grant.  The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is  a  national 
farm  commodity  organization,  incorporated  in  1916.  It  represents 
dairy  farmers  and  cooperative  associations  marketing  milk,  on  a  cost 
basis,  throughout  the  United  States.  The  cooperative  associations  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  federation  have  dairy  farmer  members  in  49  States 
and  do  business  in  all  50  States  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  member 
cooperatives  sell  milk  to  dairy  processing  plants.  A  substantial  part 
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of  the  milk,  however,  is  processed  in  fanner-owned  plants  and  is 
marketed  as  fluid  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Dairy  farmers  are  among  the  principal  users  of  the  cooperative  form 
of  marketing.  The  Congress,  in  numerous  legislative  enactments,  has 
recognized  the  enormous  contribution  to  American  agriculture  made 
by  farmer  marketing  cooperatives,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  their  development  and  growth. 

\ Ye  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this 
committee  to  discuss  proposals  to  improve  the  economic  position  of 
the  dairy  farmer.  Dairymen  have  been  plagued  with  low  prices  and 
rising  costs  for  several  years.  They  have  benefited  substantially  from 
the  price-support  program,  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program 
and  from  other  legislative  enactments.  However,  they  have  been  faced 
with  milk  supplies,  particularly  butterfat,  in  excess  of  commercial 
market  requirements.  This  imbalance  between  supply  and  demand  has 
been  aggravated,  on  one  hand,  by  the  pressure  of  imports  from  abroad, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  a  persistent  decline  in  butterfat  consumption  in 
fluid  milk  and  in  butter,  which  together  provide  a  market  for  75 
percent  of  total  butterfat  in  milk  sold  by  farmers. 

We  will  limit  our  testimony  today  to  a  few  vital  areas  which  we 
feel  merit  the  support  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Congress. 

1.  The  Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967 — S.  612. — At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee 
and  other  Senators  who  supported  the  dairy  farmer  with  their  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Friday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir ;  you  did.  We  appreciate  it. 

We  urge  your  support  in  seeking  passage  of  the  Dairy  Import  Act 
of  1967.  This  bill,  S.  612,  was  introduced  early  in  1967  and  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  59  Senators.  Similar  legislation  has  been  introduced  by  200 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  our  opinion,  it  was  a  direct  result  of  support  for  this  legislation 
by  those  sponsoring  the  bill  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  led  to 
a  Presidential  proclamation,  effective  July  1,  1967,  limiting  the  flow 
of  imports  of  some  dairy  products  from  abroad.  These  imports  ivere 
largely  made  in  evasion  of  quotas  established  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  Presidential  proclamation,  although  helpful,  did  not  bring  im¬ 
ports  under  permanent  or  effective  control.  Even  now,  additional  com¬ 
modities  are  entering  the  United  States.  Commodities  under  quota  may 
find  entrance  through  modifications  in  container  types  and  sizes.  Im¬ 
ports  of  chocolate  crumb,  which  is  milk  solids  containing  sugar,  choco¬ 
late,  and  perhaps  other  ingredients,  are  increasing.  Evaporated  milk, 
which  is  not  subject  to  quotas,  but  had  been  controlled  by  the  Import 
Milk  Act,  can  now  be  imported  in  unlimited  quantities. 

Experience  in  controlling  imports  under  section  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  proves  conclusively  that  new  legislation  is 
badly  needed. 

S.  612  would  provide  mandatory  quotas  on  all  dairy  products  im¬ 
ported.  The  quotas,  in  total  would  equal  the  average  of  imports  during 
the  5-year  period,  1961  through  1965.  The  amount  would  be  subject 
to  upward  or  downward  adjustment  in  response  to  changes  in  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  United  States. 
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We  should  like  to  submit  copies  of  our  booklet  entitled  “Invasion 
by  Evasion”  for  the  convenience  of  the  committee.  The  booklet  de¬ 
scribes  the  need  for  new  legislation  and  contains  a  copy  of  S.  612. 
And  I  think  all  members  of  the  committee  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  file  that  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Grant.  2.  The  butter-plant-payment  program. — We  uro-e  that 
this  committee  support  S.  2527,  a  bill  authorizing  an  additional  method 
to  maintain  and  enhance  returns  to  dairy  farmers,  while  making  but¬ 
ter  available  to  consumers  at  lower  prices.  The  proposal  is  not  intended 
to  repeal,  eliminate  or  replace  the  CCC  purchase  method  of  price 
support  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  bill,  S.  2527,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mondale,  and  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Senators  McGovern,  Mundt,  McCarthy,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Burdick,  and  Carlson. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are  relatively  simple.  It  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  market  for  dairy  farmers,  but,  in  effect,  it  is  a  consumer 
subsidy.  Many  are  loathe  to  consider  such  a  program  on  its  merits 
on  the  basis  that  they  do  not  approve  of  subsidies.  But  it  should  be 
recognized  that  subsidies  exist,  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  many 
other  lines  of  industry. 

When  compared  to  the  present  purchase  program  for  price  support, 
the  proposal  would  be  more  costly  insofar  as  Government  funds  are 
concerned.  The  total  public  outlays  under  the  proposal,  however,  would 
be  much  more  favorable.  The  public  outlays  include  both  the  cost  to  the 
Government,  which  is  paid  in  taxes  and  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  the  market  for  dairy  products.  When  the  proposal  is  viewed  from 
that  standpoint,  the  butter  plant  payment  program  would  not  be 
costly  because  consumers  would  have  the  benefit  of  lower  butter 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  program 
m  addition  to  what  you  are  now  spending  now  to  assist  the  dairy 
farmer  ?  J 

Mr.  Healy.  Senator  Ellender,  there  is  in  the  passage  that  you  have 
an  outline - 

The  Chairman.  J ust  read  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  J  ust  the  round  amount. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  the  round  amount  just  at  a  billion  pounds  of 
civilian  commercial  consumption  of  butter,  CCC  spends  about  $185 
million  to  buy  butter.  Then  consumers  spend  a  little  over  $800  million 
which  puts  the  total  cost  of  the  utilization  of  butter  at  just  about  a 
billion  dollars. 

Under  the  program  Mr.  Grant  is  talking  about  right  now  the  pay¬ 
ments  would  amount  to  about  $270  million,  whereas  the  civilian  outlay 
for  butter  would  be  at  about  $735  million,  which  would  also  put  the 
total  outlay  for  butter  at  about  a  billion  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  in  any  manner  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  milk  ?  '  1 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  sir;  because  this  program  is  not  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  income.  We  would  keep  the  price  of  butterfat  to  the 
farmer  at  its  current  level.  The  only  design  of  the  program  is  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  butter  to  the  consuming  public  so  that  more  of  it 
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would  be  eaten,  less  of  it  would  have  to  be  bought  by  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation.  ^  _ .  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ., 

The  Chairman.  1  notice  that  a  table  that  I  have  before  me  that  the 
total  immediate  expenditures  for  the  dairy  program  for  1960  which 
includes  a  Public  Law  480  program,  and  then  the  1967  program  cost 
$304.9  million  which  includes  $66  million  in  Public  Law  480,  and 
during  the  year  1966  the  cost  was  only  $93.9  million.  And  you  would 
want  to  make  that  go  up  to  a  billion  now  ? 

Mr.  Heart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  Plow  much  would  it  go  up  s  1  hat  is  what  1  asked 
you.  You  mentioned  a  billion  dollars  awhile  ago.  That  is  what  I  am 
wondering.  How  much  would  the  overall  cost  be  \  Put  it  that  way. 
I  gave  you  the  figures  that  are  now  prevalent. 

Mr.  PIealy.  Yes,  sir.  The  figures  that  I  quoted  to  you  had  to  do 
with  butter  only  because  this  program  would  be  related  to  butter 
only.  The  figures  you  quoted,  which  are  the  same  ones  that  we  have 
to  work  with,  include  butter  and  cheese  and  nonfat  and  all  of  the 
dairy  commodities  which  CCC  buys. 

Now,  out  of  that  $304  million  for  1967,  $180  million  of  those  dollars 
was  spent  for  butter.  Under  the  program  we  are  proposing  here,  $270 
million  would  be  spent  for  butter  or  an  increase  of  $86  million.  But 
the  program  would  reduce  civilian  costs  of  butter,  when  they  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  butter,  by  almost  an  identical  amount  of  money. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  total  dollar  outlay  by  the  people 
who  both  buy  butter  and  pay  taxes  would  be  relatively  unchanged, 
the  difference  being  that  CCC  would  buy  no  butter ;  it  would  all  go  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  had  the  identical  argument  made  to  us 
in  1965  and  1961  and  1963  by  the  cotton  people.  I  can  see  Mr.  Hodges, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  saying,  why  Senator,  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  consumer  would  be  at  least  $600  to  $700  million  a  year. 
But  instead  of  being  a  decrease  it  actually  increased.  I  am  not  too 
impressed  with  what  you  expect  will  be  spread  around  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  There  is  always  some  way  whereby  the  retailer  or  distributor 
of  this  butter  will  get  more  out  of  it  than  you  think  he  will. 

Mr.  Heart.  Senator,  what  we  are  proposing  is  that  this  be  written 
into  the  law  as  an  additional  method  to  handle  price  supports  for  but¬ 
ter.  The  legislation  which  is  before  this  committee  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  this  and  the  other.  And  we  think — 
when  I  say  “we”  I  am  talking  here  in  representation  of  the  people 
who  handle  about  80  percent  of  the  butter  in  this  country— that  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  enough  merit  in  this  plan  that  the  authorization  should 
be  there  and  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  try  it.  We  are  not 
saying  amend  the  law  and  make  this  the  absolute  only  law  of  the  land. 
We  are  saying  give  him  the  authority  to  do  it,  encourage  him  to  try 
it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  am  sure,  knowing  these  people  who  develop 
this  plan,  that  they  know  enough  about  the  butter  market  to  warrant 
the  slight  risk  that  is  here  in  giving  it  a  try. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  with  the  law  as  it  now  is,  there  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  production  of  milk  and  milk  products.  My  guess  is  that  if 
you  would  make  it  more  a  directive  you  would  have  more  milk 
producers. 
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Mr.  Grant.  This  will  not  raise  income  to  farmers  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  it  is  going  to  raise  the  share 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  have  to  pay.  In  other  words,  it  is 
more  or  less  a  direct  subsidy. 

Mr.  Grant.  It  is  a  direct  subsidy.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  federation  submits  copies  of  our  brochure  entitled 
“A  Program  for  the  Benefit  of  Consumers  and  Producers  of  Butter” 
for  the  convenience  of  the  committee.  The  brochure  fully  explains  the 
proposal,  including  estimates  of  costs  and  estimates  of  gains  to  con¬ 
sumers.  In  a  companion  effort  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  lower  but- 
terfat  consumption  in  fluid  milk,  we  are  developing  for  consideration 
by  the  federation  membership  a  modification  of  the  pricing  system 
under  present  law.  If  adopted,  this  pricing  system  could  be  made 
operative  under  present  law. 

We  are  calling  this  matter  to  your  attention  only  to  illustrate  that 
dairy  farmers  are  making  efforts  on  their  own  behalf  to  improve  the 
market  without  additional  Government  expense.  If  you  desire  it,  we 
will  gladly  explain  the  pricing  system ;  but  we  are  not  submitting  it 
since  it  does  not  require  legislation. 

3.  Amendments  to  tlxe  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  —  The  federation  has  appended  to  this  statement  drafts  of  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  Class  I  base  plan. — The  authority  for  base  plans  as  contained 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  will  expire  December  31, 
1969.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
created  some  serious  problems  which  should  be  corrected  by  further 
amendment  of  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
The  extension  of  the  authority  is  necessary  and  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  appropriate  revisions  so  that  the  law  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  the  milk  markets  and  desires  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  amendments  of  the  class  I  base  plan  which  we  propose,  and  the 
reasons  therefore,  are  as  follows : 

(i)  The  new  authority  should  have  no  termination  date.  A  termina¬ 
tion  date  of  authority  for  provisions  of  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
is  impractical.  Present  procedures,  for  practical  purposes,  require  a 
year  and  sometimes  more  to  develop  details  for  a  proposal,  hold  public 
hearings,  and  otherwise  abide  by  the  administrative  procedures  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  order  or  a  base  plan  effective. 

(ii)  Our  proposal  would  authorize  use  of  marketings  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  a  representative  period  not  limitied  to  1  year  and  not  restricted 
to  a  single  period  of  time.  The  1965  act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  requires  the  use  of  a  single  representative  period 
of  time  to  establish  a  permanent  history  of  marketings  by  a  dairy 
farmer. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  initially  establish  such  history  of  marketing 
during  the  representative  period,  he  is  destined  to  participate  in  the 
market  as  a  new  producer,  unless  he  obtains  a  history  of  marketings 
by  transfer  or  purchase  from  another  dairy  farmer.  This  type  of 
provision  is  too  rigid. 

(iii)  The  proposed  amendment  would  authorize  use  of  allocations 
of  fluid  milk  utilization  among  dairy  farmers  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  histories  of  marketings,  which  allocations  also  would  be 
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subject  to  adjustment  from  time  to  time.  The  1965  act,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  allocates  utilization  among  dairy 
farmers  on  the  basis  of  their  histories  of  marketings  and  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  was  used  in  establishing  such  histories  of  marketings. 
Under  these  conditions,  all  market  growth  each  month  is  set  aside  for 
allocation  to  new  producers  (new  dairy  farmers)  and  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  hardship  and  inequities  among  dairy  farmers  before  any  can 
accrue  to  the  month-by-month  benefit,  if  any,  of  established  producers. 
Thus,  for  any  given  month,  new  producers  or  hardship  producers  can 
receive  allocations  and  average  prices  which  are  higher  than  those  ob¬ 
tainable  by  established  producers. 

In  fairness  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  'Supplied  the  market,  their 
allocations  should  be  at  least  as  high,  on  the  average,  as  allocations 
to  new  producers  or  allocations  made  in  the  interest  of  equity  among 
producers. 

(  iv)  The  new  authority  should  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  provide  methods  of  establishing  histories  of  marketings  and  allo¬ 
cations  of  utilization  for  new  producers  and  to  make  adjustments  to 
alleviate  hardship  and  inequity  among  producers,  but  these  should  not 
necessarily  be  contingent  on  market  growth. 

(v)  The  new  authority  should  not  preclude  reduction  of  histories 
of  marketings  for  farmers  who  do  not  deliver  their  allocations  of  the 
fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  market.  If  a  farmer  delivers  less  than 
his  allocation  of  the  fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  market,  his  history 
of  marketings  should  be  subject  to  reduction  if  provided  in  the  order. 

(vi)  The  new  amendment  should  provide  specific  authorization 
for  making  seasonal  variations  in  prices  paid  producers  (dairy 
farmers)  without  regard  to  seasonal  variations  in  prices  charged 
handlers  for  milk  in  each  use  classification. 

Cows  instinctively  produce  more  milk  in  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer  months  than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  but  the  requirements  of 
consumers  for  fluid  milk  do  not  vary  from  season  to  season.  Dairy 
farmers  can  be  encouraged  to  improve  herd  management  in  a  manner 
to  result  in  milk  production  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  consumers.  This  encouragement  can  best  be  made  through  a  price 
adjustment — increasing  prices  during  the  fall  and  winter  months  of 
the  year  and  decreasing  prices  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

For  other  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  prices  to  handlers  at 
the  same  level  from  month  to  month  throughout  the  year.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment,  money  would  be  accumulated  during  those 
months  when  milk  production  was  at  its  highest  level  and  disbursed 
as  a  means  of  increasing  prices  to  farmers  during  months  when  milk 
is  more  urgently  needed.  Several  of  the  orders  now  contain  such  plans 
under  the  incidental  clause  of  the  act,  and  we  wish  to  provide  a  more 
specific  authorization  for  them. 

In  fact,  my  markup  has  one  of  those  provisions.  The  new  amendment 
should  provide  individual  voting  by  dairy  farmers  on  referendums  on 
base  plans  which  allocate  fluid  milk  utilization  among  producers 
(dairy  farmers),  but  representative  voting  by  cooperative  associations 
on  behalf  of  their  members  with  respect  to  other  base  plans  and  on 
all  other  matters. 

(b)  Advertising.— For  some  years,  dairy  farmers  and  their  co¬ 
operative  associations  have  supported  efforts  to  increase  sales  and 
improve  the  image  of  the  dairy  industry  through  organizations  estab- 
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lished  for  this  purpose.  These  efforts  have  been  financed  for  the  most 
part  through  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of  farmers.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lack  of  participation, 
and  particularly  in  some  of  the  larger  fluid  milk  markets. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  participation  among  all  farmers 
supplying  a  Federal  milk  order  market,  if  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  in  a  referendum?  that  the  federation  adopted  a  policy 
seeking  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  to  authorize  the  use  of  producer  funds  for  marketing  research, 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  other  programs  designed  to  improve 
or  promote  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products.  We  support 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  our  membership  resolution  concerning 
this  matter  which  is  as  follows : 

The  Federation  will  support  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  to  provide  authorization  to  establish  pool  fund  deductions  for 
marketing  research  and  development  projects  and  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
educational  and  other  programs  designed  to  improve  or  promote  the  marketing 
and  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products.  The  monies  so  derived  shall  be 
expended  under  direction  of  producer  representatives  of  a  market  using  this 
program.  The  order  amendment  providming  for  the  program  should  be  subject 
to  separate  approval  of  producers  in  tbe  same  manner  as  provided  for  the 
approval  of  marketing  orders  without  jeopardizing  other  order  provisions. 

(c)  Administrative  review  procedures  for  producers. — In  section 
8(c)  (15)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
an  administrative  procedure  within  the  USDA  is  established  for  han¬ 
dlers.  Handlers  are  required  to  use  this  review  procedure  within  the 
Department  in  challenging  the  application  of  an  order  provision  as 
applied  to  them,  or  its  legality,  before  they  are  privileged  to  seek 
redress  in  Federal  courts.  This  review  procedure  has  worked  well, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  handlers’  complaints  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  program’s  operations.  The  Department  is  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  considering  the  merits  of  each  complaint,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  view  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effects  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole.  When  the  appeals  are  made  to  the  Federal  courts, 
the  courts  are  thus  provided  with  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
problem  which  greatly  facilitates  them  in  their  work. 

Heretofore,  no  such  procedure  has  been  provided  for  producer  com¬ 
plaints.  The  omission  has  been  on  the  grounds  that  producers  were 
not  regulated  by  Federal  milk  marketing  orders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  producers  are  directly  affected  by  the  orders  and,  to  some  degree, 
are  regulated.  An  example  of  producer  regulation  is  the  base  plan. 
It  is  a  view  of  the  Federation  that  the  act  should  be  amended  authoriz¬ 
ing  a  procedure  for  judicial  review  by  the  Department,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  complaints  of  producers  and  cooperative  associations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  application  of  orders  provisions  to  producers,  or  with 
respect  to  their  legality,  before  such  complaints  may  be  subject  to  re¬ 
view  by  the  Federal  courts. 

(d)  Reimbursement  for  services  performed  by  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions. — Cooperative  associations  marketing  milk  under  Federal  orders 
perform  many  services  which  benefit  all  producers  as  well  as  han¬ 
dlers  and  consumers.  Oftentimes,  the  cost  of  such  services  cannot  be 
recovered  in  marketing  milk.  An  example  is  the  cost  of  balancing 
supplies  among  handlers  and  providing  a  market  for  milk  which  is  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  handlers.  In  some  instances,  coopera- 
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tives  maintain  milk  plants  to  manufacture  the  reserve  supplies,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  plants  is  borne  by  member  producers  when 
the  milk  is  diverted  to  the  fluid  milk  market  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  handlers  and  consumers. 

Consequently,  the  Federation  recommends  that  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  be  amended  to  authorize  the  use 
of  pool  funds  as  provided  by  order  provisions  developed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  through  hearings,  to  reimburse  cooperatives  for 
services  performed  on  behalf  of  all  producers. 

(The  amendments  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Base  Plans 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  bv  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection 
8c (5)  all  that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  which  follows  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk 
purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associations 
of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and  further  adjustments  to 
provide  for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to  encourage  seasonal 
adjustments  in  the  production  of  milk,  and  (e)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings 
of  milk  during  a  representative  period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed  period  of  one  or  more  years,  or  a  moving 
average  of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  in  the  order,  and  which  basis  may  be 
adjusted,  and  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect  the  utilization  of  producer 
milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classification  or  classifications. 
In  the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (e)  shall  reduce 
his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history  of  production 
and  marketing  for  the  determination  of  future  bases,  or  future  adjustments 
of  bases,  except  that  an  order  may  provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his 
marketings  below  his  base  allocation  in  any  one  or  more  use  classifications 
designated  in  the  order,  the  amount  of  any  such  reduction  shall  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  future  bases  or  future  adjustments  of  bases.  Bases 
allocated  to  producers  under  this  clause  (e)  may  be  transferable  under  an  order 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  order  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines,  in  connection  with  such  order,  that  transferability 
will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  producers,  and  prospective  new 
producers.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases  under 
this  clause  (e)  to  new  producers  and  for  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequity 
among  producers,  and  prescribing  terms  and  conditions  under  which  new  pro¬ 
ducers  may  earn  bases.  Producers  holding  bases  so  allocated  or  earned  shall 
thereafter  participate  pro  rata  in  the  market  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any  accounting  period 
delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order, 
provision  may  be  made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  received 
p’  suc'fl  producer  under  this  clause  (e)  to  compensate  for  any  marketings 
of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or  periods  as  necessary  to  insure 
equitable  participation  in  marketings  among  all  producers.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Section  8c (12)  and  the  last  sentence  of  Section  8c (19)  of  this  Act, 
order  provisions  under  this  clause  (e)  shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing 
order,  unless  separately  approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in  which  each 
individual  producer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  provisions 
as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subparagraph  8e(16)(B). 
.Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 
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Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to  subsection  Sc (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph:  “(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk  and  its 
products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.” ;  and 
(b)  by  amending  subsection  8e(18)  by  adding  after  the  words  “marketing  area” 
wherever  they  occur  the  words  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manu¬ 
facturing  milk,  the  production  area”. 

Sec.  3.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 


Advertising 

\  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  le- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (o)  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subparagraph  ( I )  : 

“(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  establishment  of  marketing  research 
and  development  programs,  other  research  programs,  and  advertising  (exclud¬ 
ing  brand  advertising),  sales  promotion,  educational,  and  other  similar  programs, 
designed  to  improve  or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  consumption  of  milk 
and  its  products,  to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate  specified 
in  the  order,  on  all  producer  milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions  under 
this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted  from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total  funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments  authorized  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  sub¬ 
section  8c (5).  Provision  may  be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable 
adjustments  or  credits  in  connection  with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff 
for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under  the  authority  of  any  state  law. 
Such  funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  producers  and  producers’ 
cooperative  associations  in  such  form  and  with  such  methods  of  operation  as 
shall  be  specified  in  the  order.  Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any  of 
the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  and  may  designate,  employ,  and 
allocate  funds  to  persons  and  organizations  engaged  in  such  programs  which 
meet  the  standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the  order.  All  funds  collected 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately  accounted  for  and  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  collected.  Programs  authorized  by 
this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local  or  national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided 
in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  international.  Other  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  such  provi¬ 
sions  are  approved  by  producers  separately  from  other  order  provisions,  in  the 
same  manner  provided  for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders,  and  may  be  ter¬ 
minated  separately  whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect 
to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection 
8c (16)  (B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 


Administrative  Review  for  Producers 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 

Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsection  (15)  of  Section  8c  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(15)  (A)  Any  handler  subject  to  an  order,  and  in  the  case  of  milk  and  its 
products  any  dairy  farmer  or  cooperative  association  of  dairy  farmers  affected 
by  an  order  or  any  provision  of  an  order,  may  file  a  written  petition  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stating  that  any  such  order  or  any  provision  of  any 
such  order  or  any  obligation  imposed  in  connection  therewith  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law  and  praying  for  a  modification  thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom. 
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He  shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  such  petition,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President.  After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make  a  ruling 
upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition  which  shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance  with  law 
“(B)  The  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  any  district  in  which  such 
dairy  farmer,  cooperative  association  or  such  handler  is  an  inhabitant,  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  are  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  equity  to  review 
such  ruling,  provided  a  bill  in  equity  for  that  purpose  is  filed  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  such  ruling.  Service  of  process  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by  delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  bill 
of  complaint.  If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  is  not  in  accordance  with 
law,  it  shall  remand  such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  directions  either 
(1)  to  make  such  ruling  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be  in  accordance  with 
law,  or  (2)  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  in  its  opinion,  the  law  requires 
The  pendency  of  proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (15)  shall 
not  impede,  hinder,  or  delay  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  Section  8a (6)  of  this  title.  Any  proceedings 
brought  pursuant  to  Section  8a (6)  of  this  title  (except  where  brought  by  way 
of  counterclaim  in  proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  (15)  shall 
abate  whenever  a  final  decree  has  been  rendered  in  proceedings  between  the  same 
parties,  and  covering  the  same  subject  matter,  instituted  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section  (15).” 


Reimbursement  for  Marketwide  Services 


A  PIbL,T°  a,m<vnd,tlff  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re¬ 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  as 
amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (5)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subparagraph  (I) : 

(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  establishment  of  programs  to  reimburse 
cooperative  associations  of  producers,  or  federations  thereof,  for  services  per¬ 
formed  on  behalf  of  all  producers  and  the  market,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  balancing  of  supplies  in  the  market  and  the  maintaining  of  plants  for  han¬ 
dling  reserve  and  standby  supplies  of  milk,  to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  rate  specified  in  the  order,  on  all  producer  milk  under  the  order. 
Producer  funds  for  use  under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted  from  funds 
due  producers  in  computing  total  pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total  funds 
due  producers  and  such  deductions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments  au¬ 
thorized  by  subparagraph  ( B )  of  subsection  8c  ( 5 ) .” 


FARM  BARGAINING 

4.  Improved  Cooperative  Bargaining. — Dairy  cooperatives  have  a 
long  and  successful  history  of  representing  the  interest  of  dairy  farm- 
ers  in  price  negotiations  and  in  marketing  activities.  Consequently,  it 
has  an  interest  in  legislative  efforts  directed  toward  improving  the 
bargaining  position  of  dairy  farmers. 

The  Federation  believes  that  farmers  need  additional  bargaining 
stiength.  Insofar  as  milk  is  concerned,  though,  such  bargaining  power 
should  be  achieved  by  strengthening  cooperative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  rather  than  through  committees.  The  Federation  believes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  any  bargaining  for  dairy  farmers  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  should  be  through  producer 
°^i  il,1(  controlled  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

The  Federation  has  reservations  about  provision  of  S.  2973  and  did 
not  initiate  the  proposal.  We  do  believe,  if  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  is  amended  to  improve  the  bargaining  position  of 
farmers,  the  amendment  should  provide  authorization  for  a  qualified 
coopeiative  association  or  federation  of  qualified  cooperative  associa- 
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tions  representing  more  than  half  of  the  dairy  farmers  supplying  the 
market,  to  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  represent 
and  perform  marketing  services  on  behalf  of  all  dairy  farmers  sup¬ 
plying  the  market  with  milk. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  against  the  Mondale 
and  others’  amendment. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  think  this  is  a  better  approach;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  not - 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are  not  against  the - 

The  Chairman.  Principle. 

Mr.  Grant  (continuing).  Principle;  no,  sir.  We  support  the 
principle. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  have  your  reservations.  Have  you 
any  particular - 

Mr.  Grant.  With  respect  to  elected  committees.  This  is  the  thing 
that  we  are  concerned  about. 

The  Chairman.  Elected  committees. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  any  other  criticism?  If  you  are  not 
prepared  today  to  do  that - 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  present  for  the  record  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  your  feeling  on  the  so-called  Mondale  bill. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  will  certainly  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  see  that  it  is  put  in  the  record - 

Mr.  Grant.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  At  the  end  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir ;  we  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Healy.  Senator,  if  I  may,  we  have  some  comments  later  on  in 
here,  but  they  are  really  three  in  number.  First,  the  Mondale  bill  makes 
no  recognition  whatsoever  of  the  tremendous  job  that  the  dairy  farmer 
cooperatives  have  done  over  many  years  in  bargaining  for  prices  for 
their  members.  And  second,  it  amends  the  Marketing  Act  which  is 
meant  to  design  rules  under  which  milk  flows  through  the  market  and 
makes  it  a  production  control  device.  And  third,  it  brings  some  great 
measure  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  total  ability  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  prices  under  the  Marketing  Act. 

Now,  we  make  these  objections  only  as  they  relate  to  milk.  If  other 
commodity  groups  want  these  things,  fine,  but  we  say  exempt  milk 
from  the  provisions  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  any  event,  the  committee,  I  am  sure,  would 
appreciate  your  general  observations. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  certainly  get  them  to  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Grant.  The  cooperative  association  or  federation  of  coopera¬ 
tives  would  perform  the  services  instead  of  the  committees  specified 
in  the  bill.  This  would  include  the  bargaining  for  price  and  for  other 
terms  of  sale.  We  would  suggest  that  any  qualified  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  so  certified  be  required  to  offer  proportionate  representation  to 
other  qualified  cooperative  associations  or  federations  of  qualified  co¬ 
operative  associations  who  desire  to  participate. 

It  would  be  our  position  that  the  provisions  of  S.  2973  not  be  made 
applicable  to  milk  and  dairy  products.  Both  title  I  and  title  II  would 
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make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  cooperative  associations  to  effec¬ 
tively  market  the  milk  on  behalf  of  their  members,  and  to  represent 
their  dairy  farmer  members  in  bargaining  for  price  and  other  terms  of 
sale.  Also,  title  I  raises  serious  question  as  to  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program  authorized  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  of  the  price  support 
program  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Furthermore, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  use  or  maketing  allotments.  The  federation 
membership  opposes  the  use  of  marketing  allotments  but  instead  sup¬ 
ports  the  use  of  the  base-excess  plans  under  Federal  milk  marketing 
orders  as  already  discussed. 

Title  II  of  S.  2973  appears  to  be  an  alternate  to  title  I,  rather  than 
a  supplement  to  it.  It  would  seem  that  the  two  titles  would  provide  the 
mechanism  for  regulating  the  same  commodities.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  dairymen  and  the  dairy  industry,  the  use  of  marketing  orders  has 
been  highly  successful,  even  though  the  act  should  be  amended  to  im¬ 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

If  title  II  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  additional  com¬ 
modities  the  benefits  of  marketing  order’s,  we  would  recommend  that 
the  provisions  relating  to  milk  not  be  changed.  As  mentioned,  the 
federation  would  oppose  authority  for  marketing  allotments  as  applied 
to  milk.  Also,  it  would  oppose  the  use  of  elected  committees,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  cooperatives  already  marketing  the  milk.  The  com¬ 
mittee  functions  would  seriously  hamper  cooperative  operations  and 
impede  their  success.  Also,  in  the  event  the  bargaining  procedure  is 
provided,  we  would  need  assurance  that  the  procedure  would  not  dis¬ 
place  minimum  prices  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  present  procedures. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  efforts  to  enhance  farm  prices  through 
improved  bargaining  on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers,  with  or  without 
marketing  allotments,  will  be  a  futile  and  misleading  effort  unless 
imports  of  the  same  commodities  are  strictly  controlled.  Methods  of 
controlling  imports,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  necessary  under  both 
titles  I  and  II  of  S.  2973.  For  many  years,  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  has  advocated  legislation  authorizing  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  handlers, 
singly  in  groups,  for  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade.  Such  authority 
would  add  bargaining  strength  to  farmers,  and  should  be  authorized. 

5.  Pesticides  indemnity  'program. — An  important  item  to  dairy 
farmers  is  the  indemnity  payment  program  for  pesticide  residues  in 
milk.  A  number  of  dairy  farmers  have  had  their  milk  barred  from  the 
market  because  it  contained  minute  traces  of  pesticide  residues,  even 
though  the  use  of  these  pesticides  had  been  recommended  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  or  were  caused  by  factors  outside  the  control  of  the 
farmer,  such  as  spray  drift  or  contaminated  purchased  feed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  dairy  farmers  involved  has  been  small  and  the  expense  to  the 
Government  has  not  been  significant.  However,  so  long  as  a  farmer  can 
suffer  extreme  economic  loss  after  following  procedures  recommended 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  discontinue 
this  program. 

Senator  Ellen der,  this  completes  my  testimony.  Mr.  Healy  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
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(The  supplemental  statement  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 

Washington,  D.O.,  April  11,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  As  requested  by  you  following  my  appearance  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April  3,  at  which  I  testified  on 
dairy  legislation,  I  am  outlining  briefly  our  objections  to  S.  2973,  introduced 
February  15, 1968,  by  Senator  Mondale. 


TITLE  i 


1.  Title  I,  if  made  effective  for  milk,  would  wrest  from  the  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  of  dairy  farmers  the  responsibilities  which  they  have  assumed  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  market  for  their  own  milk.  Title  I  would  turn  over  the  function  of  price 
bargaining  to  a  committee  chosen  from  nominees  submitted  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees.  The  committees  would  be 
empowered  to  bargain  for  prices  without  having  any  responsibility  whatsoever  to 
provide  a  market  for  the  milk.  The  cooperatives  just  could  not  operate  in  an 
atmosphere  wherein  an  outside  committee  would  establish  the  terms  of  trade. 

2.  Title  I  indicates  that  the  bargaining  committee  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  could  establish  a  price  different  than  that  already  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  price  support  program  or  the  Federal 
milk  marketing  order  program,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  This  raises  a  real 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  Title  I  is  intended  to  scuttle  the  present  price 
support  program  and  the  Federal  milk  marketing  onler  program,  both  of  which 
have  been  invaluable  to  dairy  farmers. 

3.  Recognizing  that  the  committee  could  bargain  for  prices  which  would  result 
in  more  production  than  absorbed  by  the  market,  the  committee  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  develop  a  system  of  marketing  allotments  to  tailor  the  supply  to 
demand.  The  very  character  of  the  milk  market  will  not  permit  the  nationwide 
application  of  marketing  allotments  (production  quotas)  due  to  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  supply  of  milk  and  market  requirements  from  area  to  area, 
season  to  season,  differences  in  quality  requirements  and  for  other  reasons. 

If  such  a  program  were  to  be  made  for  one  area  only,  it  could  not  work  unless 
the  regulated  area  were  completely  isolated  from  the  balance  of  the  country ; 
and  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  present  movement  of  dairy  products  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  changing  patterns  of  procurement  and  distribution  in 
the  milk  market.  Furthermore,  the  limiting  of  domestic  marketings,  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  limitations  on  imports,  would  be  a  futile  effort. 

4.  Title  I  appears  to  authorize  regulation  of  the  very  same  commodities  covered 
by  Title  II.  If  both  titles  were  made  into  law  and  one  group  of  producers  peti¬ 
tioned  the  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board  for  a  program  under  Title  I, 
a  second  group  petitioned  for  a  procedure  under  Title  II,  and  dairy  farmers  who 
are  members  of  their  own  cooperatives  supported  a  Federal  milk  marketing  order 
under  present  procedures,  nothing  but  complete  chaos  would  result. 

TITLE  II 

Although  Title  II  is  set  forth  as  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  operations  of  the  program  under  Title  II  would  essentially 
be  the  same  as  those  under  Title  I. 

The  cooperatives  would  object  to  any  such  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  because  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  present 
provision  of  the  Act  under  which  Federal  milk  marketing  orders  have  been 
developed  and  are  working  well,  both  in  the  interest  of  farmers  and  consumers. 

The  amendments  proposed  under  Title  II  of  S.  2973  could  serve  to  destroy  the 
Federal  milk  marketing  order  program  and  the  cooperatives.  They  could  destroy 
the  meaning  of  the  minimum  prices  now  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  program.  They  could  only  lead  to 
production  controls  which  will  not  work  in  the  dairy  industry.  Again,  domestic 
production  controls  would  not  serve  to  strengthen  prices  to  dairy  farmers  unless 
imports  of  dairy  products  were  effectively  controlled. 
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The  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  and  incorporated  in 
my  statement  of  April  3,  would  serve  to  improve  program  operations  and  should 
be  separately  enacted.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the  Federation  have  been 
carefully  worked  out  by  dairy  farmers  themselves  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
in  operating  under  Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  as  presently  authorized  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act.  Amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act,  as  proposed  by  the  Federation,  would  improve  the  marketing 
program  for  farmers  themselves;  and  it  involves  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Government. 

As  a  companion  measure,  we  advocate  passage  of  the  Butter  Plant  Payment 
Program.  This  program  is  urgently  needed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  purchases 
of  butter  by  consumers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  prices  to  dairy 
farmers.  The  butter  market  accounts  for  one-fourth  of  all  milk,  and  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  meaningful  strengthening  of  milk  prices  until  the  per  capital  consump¬ 
tion  of  butterfat  is  increased. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  answer  specific  questions  which  you  may  have  pertaining 
to  S.  2973  or  to  the  proposals  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  for 
improved  legislation  on  behalf  of  dairy  farmers. 

Sincerely, 


W.  J.  Grant,  Vice  President. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  I  know  Mr.  Norton  and  probably 
you  have  heard  me  discuss  before  this  committee  the  purpose  of  the 
act  of  1937  in  respect  to  milk  production  for  direct  consumption 
and  I  don’t  like  this  blending  idea.  And  I  am  wondering  if  you  could 
give  us  your  views  as  to  having  the  law  amended  so  that  in  these 
marketing  areas  the  emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  production  of  milk 
for  direct  consumption  at  a  certain  price  and  then  treat  the  other 
milk  in  a  different  fashion. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes;  this  is  actually  a  class  I  base  plan.  This  is  what 
it  is  designed  to  do.  When  you  talk  about  direct  consumption,  you 
are  talking  about  milk  in  fluid  form. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  milk  that  is  produced  for  direct 
consumption  under  certain  regulations  outlined  by  the  Government. 
And  it  was  my  understanding  or  my  feeling  that  this  bill  that  we 
enacted  sometime  ago - 

Mr.  Grant.  That  was  the  class  I  base  plan ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Was  to  be  for  the  protection  not 
only  of  the  consumer  of  the  milk,  but  of  the  farmer  who  produced 
it,  giving  him  a  good  price  to  produce  it  under  the  conditions  that  he 
had  to  do  it  in. 

Mr.  Grant.  This  is  right.  We  support  this  type  of  program. 

The  Chairman.  Now  with  this  blend  price  there  is  no  incentive. 
They  just  produce  over  and  above  what  the  requirements  are.  And  in 
my  opinion  that  is  what  has  caused  a  little  trouble  in  the - 

Mr.  Grant.  No  question  about  it,  but  you  still  have  to  leave  it  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  The  dairyman’s  class  I  base  plan  provides  that 
producers  m  a  given  market  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  market  on  this  type  of  a  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  law  could  be 
amended — to  me  it  was  plain  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
do  that,  but  he  never  did,  do  you  not  see? 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  get  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  it  and  try  to  make  it  possible  that  farmers  will  be  properly 
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compensated  for  milk  that  is  produced  under  certain  regulations  for 
direct  consumption. 

Mr.  Grant.  This  is  in  effect  the  way  it  is  working  now  in  most 
markets,  but  what  you  are  talking  about,  I  believe — and  if  I  mis¬ 
understand  you,  please  correct  me— you  do  not  subscribe  to  having 
different  class  uses  and  then  the  price  in  fluid  markets  be  blended 
down  accordingly  by  that  usage. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Grant.  You  say  that  we  should  have  a  firm  quota  that  produces 
so  much  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Right.  Of  course,  there  may  be  some  who  find  it 
feasible  to  produce  for  this  direct  market,  that  is,  fluid  milk,  but  as 
it  is  now,  there  is  a  tendency  because  of  the  blend  price  to  produce 
more  so  that  the  farmers  can  break  even.  I  want  to  try  and  change 
that,  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  base  plan  in  law  now.  It 
was  passed  in  1965.  And  it  is  in  operation  in  one  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  to  try  and  make  it  apply  generally. 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  it  could  not  be  applied  more  generally  until  it 
is  changed  as  we  suggest  here,  because  there  were  some  things  added 
as  it  moved  through  the  Congress  which  made  it  so  that  it  was  just 
not  acceptable  or  workable. 

The  Chahiman.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  were  for  the  Proxmire 
bill  in  its  original  form,  were  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Oh,  yes;  we  were  its  principal  proponents;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grant.  Of  course,  at  that  time,  Senator,  we  probably  would 
not  have  obtained  producer  support  for  that  legislation  if  it  had  not 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  producers  serving  a  particular  market.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  would  fare  now. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right.  We  could  not  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir;  thank  you  for  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  not  forget  to - 

Mr.  Grant.  We  will  see  that  Mr.  Healy  gets  to  it  you - 

The  Chairman.  No,  no;  your  criticism  not  only  as  to  milk,  but 
your  general  criticism,  if  you  have  any,  of  the  Mondale  bill. 

Mr.  Grant.  Fine.  We  will  get  a  copy  to  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

Mr.  York,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  YORK,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  EASTERN 

MILK  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  York,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  York.  My  name  is  John  C.  York.  I  am  general  manager  of 
the  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  on  whose  behalf  I  am  sub¬ 
mitting  this  statement.  Our  offices  are  located  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.  I 
might  also  say  that  I  have  been  employed  by  Eastern  for  approxi¬ 
mately  25  years  in  this  capacity  or  as  an  economist  for  the  association. 

To  begin  with,  I  should  like  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
and  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
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before  you  today.  We  have  been  here  before  and  are  grateful  for  the 
courtesies  extended  to  us  at  all  times. 

Unfortunately,  difficulties  for  milk  producers  have  not  diminished 
over  the  recent  span  of  years.  Some  problems,  low  prices  and  high 
costs,  are  still  with  us.  Now,  on  top  of  everything  else,  the  threat  of 
imitation  milk  has  emerged  to  plague  fluid  milk  producers,  and  to 
worsen  their  economic  situation. 

For  the  record  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  a  fluid-milk  bar¬ 
gaining  cooperative.  We  have  a  membership  of  approximately  10,000 
dairy  farmers,  who  produce  milk  which  is  approved  for  sale  for  fluid 
consumption.  I  might  also  say  that  there  are  approximately  25  coop¬ 
erative  organizations  that  are  affiliated  with  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
in  addition  to  the  parent  organization.  Although,  we  have  an  interest 
in  the  operation  of  some  plants,  our  primary  function  is  to  bargain 
for  better  prices  and  for  more  advantageous  terms  of  sale,  and  to 
negotiate  with  the  buyers  of  our  milk  in  the  solution  of  problems  that 
may  arise.  In  such  of  our  markets  as  are  subject  to  Federal  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Orders  issued  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  the  function  of  bargaining  takes  the  form  of  formulat¬ 
ing  proposals  for  changes  in  such  orders,  testifying  at  the  hearings 
which  are  called  to  consider  the  proposals,  filing  briefs  and  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  maintaining  contact  with  appropriate  offices  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are,  of  course,  in  continuous 
contact  with  our  buyers.  Again,  there  are  always  problems  to  talk 
about  and  to  iron  out.  This  is  part  of  the  function  of  bargaining  that 
we  perform. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  in  these  hearings,  the  committee  is 
undertaking  a  broad  review  of  the  agricultural  programs  and  of  pend¬ 
ing  legislative  proposals.  My  own  presentation  today  will  be  limited 
to  three  matters,  which  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  committee’s 
hearing  plan. 

I.  One  of  the  subjects  before  this  committee  is  the  continuation  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  provisions  of  title  I  of 
that  act  authorized  the  establishment  of  class  I  base  plans  in  mar¬ 
kets  operating  under  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders.  This  authority 
is  due  to  expire  on  December  31,  1969.  The  adoption  of  class  I  base 
plans  has  had  a  slow  start,  probably  because  milk  production  has  been 
going  down,  thereby  relieving  to  some  extent  the  need  for  the  plan. 
In  only  one  market  has  the  authority  been  invoked,  and  that  is  in  the 
Puget  Sound  market.  It  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  plan 
there. 

In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  area,  in  which  we  are  deci¬ 
sively  involved,  producers  are  only  now  beginning  to  consider  whether 
to  favor  the  adoption  of  a  class  I  base  plan.  If  it  develops  that  pro¬ 
ducers  do  favor  it,  and  if  the  necessary  administrative  steps  are  taken 
for  establishing  it,  it  is  likely  that  the  plan  would  not  become  effective 
before  January  1,  1969.  That  would  be  only  1  year  before  the  existing 
authority  for  class  I  base  plans  expires.  There  would  in  that  case 
hardly  be  sufficient  time  to  test  the  worth  and  efficacy  of  the  plan 
More  time  would  be  needed.  Moreover,  producers  are  reluctant  to  as¬ 
sess  the  plan  not  knowing  it  will  be  continued  in  the  event  the  author- 
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ity  is  not  continued.  Accordingly,  we  feel  tliat  title  I  of  the  act  of  1965 
should  be  continued  for  another  4  years  and  for  possibly  an  even  longer 
period. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

II.  The  second  matter  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture.  As  bargaining  coop¬ 
erative,  we  would  welcome  any  legislation  that  would  improve  our 
bargaining  strength. 

In  past  years,  we  supported  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Aiken  which  was  designed  to  authorize  cooperative  associations  of 
milk  producers,  acting  singly  or  in  groups,  to  bargain  with  purchasers, 
singly  or  in  groups.  The  first  of  the  bills  along  this  line  was  S.  24,  87th 
Congress.  An  earlier  bill,  S.  753,  86tli  Congress,  was  introduced  in 
1959.  It  was  approved  by  this  committee  and  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate.  The  committee  report  stated  that  the  bill  would  “permit 
farmer  cooperatives  and  their  marketing  agencies  (as  their  terms  are 
defined  in  the  Capper- Volstead  Act)  to  bargain  in  good  faith  in 
groups  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  and — to  permit  pur¬ 
chasers  from  such  cooperatives  or  agencies,  at  their  request,  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith  in  groups  with  them  for  the  purchase  of  milk  and 
milk  products.” 

S.  753  passed  the  Senate  on  April  30,  1959,  but  did  not  come  up  in 
the  House  of  Representatives;  nor  was  it  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  to  which  the  bill  had  been  referred.  S.  753, 
just  as  the  previous  similar  bills  and  the  one  later  bill,  was  an  un¬ 
complicated  measure.  It  would  have  provided  for  across-the-table 
negotiations  between  cooperatives  and  buyers  of  milk.  The  bill  did  not 
provide  for  any  of  the  complicated  measures  for  referenda,  producer 
committees,  and  joint  settlement  boards  which  is  envisaged  in  current 
discussions  of  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  S.  753  was  not  enacted,  but  I  suppose  that 
we  have  reached  the  stage  in  our  civilization  where  doing  things  the 
hard  way  has  become  a  virtue  in  itself.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a 
journey  of  1,000  miles  must  begin  with  one  small  step.  Having  been 
denied  the  one  small  step,  it  is  now  proposed  that  farmers  take  a 
1,000-mile  leap.  While  we  do  not  mind  the  big  leap,  we  would  like  to 
know  that  we  would  land  safely.  To  crystallize  our  position,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  would  prefer  to  see  the  enactment  of  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S.  753,  before  going  on  with  collective-bargaining 
legislation  modeled  after  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  not  oppose  a  broader  plan  for  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  which  might  emerge  out  of  these  hearings,  or  which  the  admin¬ 
istration  might  propose. 

As  a  final  word  on  this  subject,  I  should  say  that,  if  the  President’s 
suggestion  for  collective-bargaining  legislation  is  intended  to  raise 
prices  to  fluid-milk  producers,  then,  insofar  as  such  producers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  need  for  new  legislation.  The  authority  to  raise 
fluid-milk  prices  already  exists  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  will  of  the  Government 
to  raise  such  prices.  In  fact,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  is 
strongly  urging  an  escalator  formula  that  would  adjust  prices  with 
changing  economic  conditions.  And  I  might  say  market  by  market. 
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This  formula  calls  for  an  increase  in  class  I  prices  in  our  markets.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  plan  of  collective  bargaining  is  not 
intended  to  bring  about  higher  prices,  producers  will  conclude  that 
the  whole  thing  has  been  an  exercise  in  futility. 

Similarly,  the  Federal  Government  now  has  the  authority  to  raise 
the  support  prices  for  manufacturing  milk.  However,  it  needs  the  will 
to  do  it. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  said  applies  only  to  fluid  milk  marketed  un¬ 
der  Federal  Marketing  orders,  and  to  manufacturing  milk.  The  sug- 

fested  collective-bargaining  program  may  have  real  merit  for  pro- 
ucers  of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  favor  the  Mondale  bill  as 
written. 

Mr.  York.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  categorically  opposed 
to  it,  but  we  think  there  are  better  ways  of  achieving  the  same  objective. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  on 
that?  You  do  not  have  to  do  it  now,  but  as  I  stated  at  the  start  of  these 
hearings,  if  we  can  get  sufficient  backing  for  a  bill  of  that  character 
we  might  be  able  to  consider  it  before  we  consider  the  package  bill  next 
year. 

Mr.  York.  I  have  considerable  experience  over  the  last  25  years  in 
negotiating  prices  over  and  above  the  minimum  prices  under  the 
Federal  orders  in  the  New  York  market.  Our  biggest  problem  in  this 
area  is  that  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  legally  sit 
down  with  more  than  one  handler  to  negotiate  prices  because  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  If  we  can  get  legislation  that  will  legalize  this  type  of 
a  meeting  with  handlers  to  negotiate  prices,  this  I  think  would  be 
what  we  really  need  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Mondale  bill. 
Mr.  York.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  original  Aiken  bill  spelled  this 
out  so  that  we  could  have  this  type  of  an  effort. 

dairy 

The  third  subject  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  bill  S.  2527,  introduced 
by  Senator  Mondale  during  the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  S.  2527 
would  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  the  “movement  of  butter  into 
commercial  domestic  consumption  by  effecting  a  reduction  in  prices 
to  consumers  by  payments  made  at  the  processing  level  on  butterfat 
used  in  butter.”  Payment  would  be  made  “whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  that  purchases  of  butter  for  price-support  purposes 
will  exceed  for  any  marketing  year  the  volume  to  be  utilized  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  including  the  school  lunch  program.” 

No  indication  is  given  in  the  bill  of  the  rate  at  which  payments 
would  be  made,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  rate  would  be  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  move  the  excess  supply  of  butter  into  commercial  channels, 
a  rate  which  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  to  20  cents  per  pound  of 
butterfat. 

The  program  envisaged  by  S.  2527  must  be  judged  as  a  partial  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  present  price-support  program  for  butter.  That  is  to  say, 
if  S.  2527  is  enacted,  Government  purchases  of  butter  would  be  made 
only  to  the  extent  needed  for  the  school  lunch  program.  The  remain¬ 
ing  supply  of  butter  would  be  balanced  with  demand  by  lowering 
the  retail  price  of  butter  to  consumers.  The  result  would  be  an  increase 
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in  the  consumption  of  butter  by  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.  Under 
present  circumstances,  butter  purchased  by  the  Government  in  excess 
of  school  lunch  needs  is  distributed  gratis  wherever  an  outlet  can  be 
found.  While  the  price  support  program  for  butter  involves  costs  of 
storing  and  transporting  the  butter,  the  subsidy  program  proposed  in 
S.  2527  would  not  involve  such  costs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possible  mechanics  of  operating  the  pro¬ 
gram  contemplated  in  S.  2527,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
presumably  decide  to  make  an  initial  payment  on  butterfat  at  some 
specific  rate,  say,  12.5  cents  per  pound,  equivalent  to  10  cents  per 
pound  of  butter.  The  rate  of  payment  would  then  be  raised  or  lowered 
as  experience  dictated  in  order  to  clear  the  market  of  all  butter 
supplies. 

Assuming  an  elasticity  of  demand  for  butter  of  0.5,  which  is  a  com¬ 
monly  used  figure,  a  payment  of  12.5  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat 
(equivalent  to  10  cents  per  pound  of  butter)  would  increase  commer¬ 
cial  consumption  by  about  6  percent,  or  72  million  pounds  of  butter 
per  year.  The  cost  to  the  Government,  based  on  production  during 
1967.  would  be  about  $120  million. 

This  cost  would  exceed  the  cost  of  removing  the  same  amount  of 
butter  from  commercial  channels  through  purchase  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  such  butter  in  noncommercial  channels.  The 
higher  cost  would  nevertheless  be  justifiable,  because  of  the  superior 
character  of  the  program.  The  purchase  of  butter  by  the  Government, 
as  it  is  now  done,  and  its  distribution  wherever  it  can  be  disposed  of, 
is  not  an  ideal  way  of  balancing  supplies  with  demand.  Expenditures 
in  recent  years  with  respect  to  programs  primarily  to  aid  dairy  farmers 
have  been  at  moderate  levels.  The  only  program  in  this  category  is  the 
price-support  program  for  manufacturing  milk.  Net  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  were  $238  million.  Of  this 
amount,  $143.3  million  was  utilized  with  respect  to  butter,  a  substantial 
portion  of  which  would  be  saved  by  the  proposed  program.  (The  data 
on  expenditures  are  taken  from  the  Dairy  Situation  for  March  1968 
which  is  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  expenditures  just  cited  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  special 
milk  program,  which  is  not  considered  as  a  program  of  primary  bene¬ 
fit  to  milk  producers.  Expenditures  under  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1967  are  estimated  at  $96  million.  It  should  be  mentioned  that, 
from  our  reading  of  S.  2527,  purchases  by  the  Government  of  dairy 
products  other  than  butter,  such  as  cheese  and  skim  milk  powder, 
would  be  continued  as  heretofore. 

The  program  contemplated  in  S.  2527  is  vitally  necessary  for  two 
reasons :  ( 1 )  Milk  producers  have  in  recent  years  suffered  from  a  sub¬ 
stantial  loss  of  their  domestic  market  for  butter;  and  (2)  because  of 
the  reduced  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy  products,  American  con¬ 
sumers  have  suffered  a  deterioration  in  their  diets.  As  will  be  seen 
from  table  1  attached  hereto,  the  domestic  disappearance  of  butter 
in  commercial  channels,  computed  on  a  per  capita  basis,  has  declined 
at  a  catastrophic  rate  since  1941.  Disappearance  in  1941  was  16.1 
pounds  per  capita ;  in  1966,  it  was  5.7  pounds.  A  further  drop  probably 
occurred  during  1967. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  deterioration  in  the  diets? 
Are  you  saying  that  the  oleo  is  not  as  good  as  the  butter?  Because  they 
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use  that  instead,  you  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  had  the  butter 
consumption  at  5.7  pounds  business  what  they  consume  in  oleo,  it 
would  be  greater  than  the  16  pounds  of  butter  that  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  York.  Well,  I  am  saying  that  there  has  been  an  obvious  disap¬ 
pearance,  a  downward  trend  in  the  consumption  of  butter  over  this 
period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  oleo  and  other  substitutes  for 
butter. 

Mr.  York.  That  is  possible.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  not  it,  though  ? 

Mr.  York.  Well,  there  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  there  is  a 
cheaper  source  of  fat  in  terms  of  vegetable  fat  as  opposed  to  butterfat. 

Concomitant  with  the  drop  in  the  domestic  consumption  of  butter 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  output  of  milk  as  well  as  the  output  of  butter 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  in  table  II. 

The  Chairman.  Your  tables  referred  to  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  please.  The  total  milk  production  in  the  United 
States  has  gone  down  from  125.7  billion  pounds  in  1961  to  119.3  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1967 — a  drop  of  4.1  percent.  At  the  same  time,  butter 
production  has  gone  down  from  1,484  million  pounds  in  1961  to 
1,233  million  pounds  in  1967 — a  drop  of  2  percent.  The  population 
increase  between  those  years  was  8  percent.  Hence  the  problem  of 
the  dairy  industry  is  not  one  of  overproduction — far  from  it — but 
rather  the  shrinking  of  the  domestic  market. 

Ordinarily,  a  shrinking  demand  would  call  for  adjustments  by 
the  industry  itself.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  is  deeply  involved,  and  for  this  reason,  Government  intervention 
is  called  for.  A  decline  in  milk  production  has  caused  an  exodus  of 
farmers  from  dairying.  According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  there  was  a  drop  of  7.3  percent  in  the  number  of  farmers 
selling  milk  and  cream  between  1959  and  1964.  After  1964  the  de¬ 
cline  accelerated  reaching  possibly  10  percent  in  1965  and  1966. 

In  some  regions,  dairy  farmers  have  turned  to  other  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  but  in  the  Northeast,  they  have  left  the  land  altogether,  and 
have  gone  to  the  cities.  Farm  population  in  the  Northeast  has  gone 
down  by  56,000  from  1956  to  1966.  The  exodus  from  dairy  farming 
and  the  migration  to  the  cities  is  a  double  tragedy  for  the  Nation. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  nonfarm  rural  economy  has  ben  hard  hit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cities,  alreay  plagued  by  a  host  of  problems,  are 
further  squeezed  by  the  influx  of  newcomers,  ill  prepared  for  urban 
life.  For  consumers,  the  decline  in  the  consumption  of  butter  has 
had  unfavorable  effects  on  people’s  health.  A  recent  study  of  food 
consumption  in  the  United  States’  households  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  last  month,  showed  a  deterioration  in 
the  diet  of  the  American  families  during  the  years  between  1955  and 
1965.  Summarizing  the  situation,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
as  follows : 

Over  the  ten  year  period  from  1955  to  1965  the  number  of  Americans  having 
good  diets  dropped  from  60  percent  to  50  percent.  Decreased  use  of  milk  and 
milk  products  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  10  percent  drop. 

F rom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  a  rise  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  butter,  as  well  as  of  milk  and  other  milk  products,  is  essential 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  dairy  farmers  and  for  the  health  of  the 
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i  American  people.  The  enactment  of  S.  2527  would  be  the  indicated 
solution  for  the  problem.  While  manufacturing  milk  producers  would 
be  the  primary  group  to  gain  from  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  on  butter- 
fat,  and  hence  on  butter,  fluid  milk  producers  would  also*  benefit.  In 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  milkshed,  7.6  percent  of  the  output  of  milk 
in  1966  was  utilized  to  make  butter. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  this  committee  to  act  favorably  on  S.  2527 
and  to  seek  an  early  enactment  of  the  bill  by  the  Congress.  Before 
concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  additional 
matter,  and  that  is,  that  we  continue  to  support  Senator  Proxmire’s 
bill,  S.  612,  providing  for  the  restriction  of  imports  of  dairy  products, 
and  should  like  to  see  it  enacted  at  an  early  date.  On  May  18,  1967, 
we  presented  to  this  committee  a  lengthy  statement  in  support  of  that 
i  bill.  Because  of  the  possible  threat  of  imports  of  new  products  con¬ 
taining  ingredients  in  hitherto  unknown  combinations,  or  of  old 
products  containing  dairy  ingredients,  never  before  imported  in  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts,  the  administrative  procedures  under  section  22  are 
inappropriate  or  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  situation.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  enactment  of  the  new  legislation  is  of  urgent  necessity, 
i  In  conclusion,  may  I  again  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity 
i  to  appear  here  today  and  to  present  this  statement.  I  thank  you 
i  kindly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  welcome,  sir.  Glad  to  have  had 
you. 

(The  tables  referred  to  follow :) 

TABLE  1.— DOMESTIC  PER  CAPITA  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  BUTTER,  1941-61 


Year 


Disappearance 

(pounds) 


Year 


Disappearance 

(pounds) 


1941 
!  1942 

1943 

1944 

'  1945. 
I  1946 
1947 
'  1948 
,  1949 
:  1950. 

1951. 
'  1952. 
■  1953 


16.1 

15.9 
11.8 

11.9 

10.9 
10.5 
11.2 
10.0 
10.5 
10.7 

9.6 

8.6 

8.5 


1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1961. 
1962 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 

1966. 


8.9 
9.0 

8.7 
8.3 

8.3 

7.9 
7.5 

7.4 

7.3 

6.9 

6.8 

6.4 
5.7 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dairy  Statistics,  June  1963  and  May  1967. 


TABLE  2.— U.S.  POPULATION,  TOTAL  U.S.  MILK  PRODUCTION,  AND  TOTAL  U.S.  BUTTER 

PRODUCTION,  1961-67 


Total  U.S.  Total  U.S. 
U.S.  milk  butter 

population  production  production 

(millions)  (billion  (million 

pounds)  pounds) 


1961  . . . . .  183.8 

1962  . 186.7 

1963... . 189.4 

1964  . 192.1 

1965  .  194.6 

1966  . 196.9 

1967  . 199.1 

Percent  change,  1961  to  1967 . . . . . . . .  +8. 0 


125.7  1,484 

126.3  1,537 

125.2  1,420 

127.0  1,442 

124.2  1,325 

119.9  1,112 

119.3  1,233 

-4. 1  -2.  0 


Source:  Population  from  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1968.  Milk  and  butter  production  from  Dairy  Situation  U  S 
Department  or  Agriculture,  March  1968.  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  L.  C.  CARPENTER,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  MIDCONTI¬ 
NENT  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will  para¬ 
phrase  a  little  of  this  if  the  statement  might  be  included  in  total. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  will  put  the  whole  statement  in  the 
record  and  you  may  highlight  it,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to  do. 

GENERAL, 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  L.  C.  (Clell)  Carpenter,  and  I  am  vice  president  of  the 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  with  headquarters  at  Columbia, 
Mo.  Membership  of  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  is  over  157,000 
with  membership  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  a  large  number  of 
members  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  States.  I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  committee  on 
taking  this  timely  action  in  holding  these  hearings  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  farm  legislation  before  the 
expiration  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Inasmuch  as  the  hearings 
today  do  not  pertain  to  any  particular  bills,  I  would  like  the  privilege 
to  address  my  remarks  to  general  legislation,  which  we  believe  should 
be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation ; 
however,  when  specific  legislation  is  considered  under  a  particular 
bill,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  suggest  specific 
recommendations  which  we  believe  might  serve  to  improve  existing 
programs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  up  to  now,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  have 
heard  no  criticism  of  the  act  of  1965,  and  so  I  am  assuming  it  is  a 
pretty  fair  act.  The  only  thing  that  most  people  are  advocating  is 
higher  prices. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Some  improvement,  yes.  My  statement  would  be 
entirely  too  lengthy  if  you  tried  to  put  in  all  the  detail,  Mr.  Chairma. 
May  I  also  say  that  I  was  indeed  happy  to  hear  you  say  this  morning 
that  you  did  not  hear  criticism  of  this  and  that  you  were  willing  to 
consider  this  act  for  this  year  and  the  possibility  of  its  extension,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  fine. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  here  today  to  urge  the  extension  this  year  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  legislation  as  now  in  effect 
covers  the  crops  through  1969,  but  I  would  remind  you  gentlemen  that 
planting  the  next  year’s  wheat  crop  will  be  starting  in  some  sections 
of  the  United  States  as  early  as  J uly  1969. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carpenter,  you  may  have  misunderstood  me 
a  while  ago.  I  said  that  we  have  a  bill  here  by  Mr.  Mondale - 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  respect  to  giving  the  farmer  the 
bargaining  authority.  That  is  the  bill  that  I  said,  if  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  and  there  is  sufficient  testimony  for,  I  mean  enough  farmers 
who  desire  it,  we  might  consider  that,  but  insofar  as  the  1965  act  is 
concerned  we  do  not  propose  to  take  that  up  until  early  next  year. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  see.  Well,  I  would  like  to  present  our  views  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  proceed. 
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Mr.  Carpenter.  And  I  am  sure  there  is  some  merit  to  it.  If  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1965  act  were  delayed  until  the  91st  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  time  would  indeed  be  short  to  pass  such  legislation  and,  more 
particularly,  to  pass  it  in  time  for  farmers  to  adjust  their  cropping 
plans  accordingly.  Farming  today  is  big  business — which  requires 
planning,  programing,  and  financing  well  in  advance  of  the  immediate 
crop  year. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1965,  facts  reveal 
that  long,  extensive  hearings  were  held,  and  it  was  not  actually  enacted 
into  law  until  November  3  of  that  year.  With  a  new  Congi*ess,  come 
January  1,  1969,  it  is  most  likely  that  legislation  providing  for  the 
extension  or  reenactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  might  have  a 
similar  timetable  and  by  so  doing,  farmers  would  find  themselves  in  a 
state  of  utter  confusion.  U.S.  farm  action  programs  have  been  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  way  of  operating  the  Nation’s  agriculture  for  nearly  35  years, 
and  just  as  agriculture  is  the  Nation’s  basic  industry,  so  are  farm  pro¬ 
grams  a  basic  foundation  in  which  to  build  a  sound  farm  economy. 
Farm  programs  benefit  not  only  the  farmers  for  whom  they  are  de¬ 
signed.  The  abundance,  stability,  conservation,  and  security  they  as¬ 
sure  are  of  immeasurable  benefits  to  all  consumers  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Out  of  those  dark  days  of  the  depression  in  the  early  thirties 
were  born  the  first  action  programs  of  farm  assistance,  and  these  have 
"been  revised  and  supplemented  throughout  the  subsequent  years  as  the 
need  arose.  Although  we  changed  these  programs  to  keep  pace  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  times,  we  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
none  of  the  programs  have  furnished  a  complete  solution  to  all  farm 
problems  but  out  of  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  you  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  and  with  the  patience  and  actions  of  Congress  the  Nation  over 
the  years  has  evolved  what  we  believe  is  the  best  farm  program  to 
date. 

So  I  would  like  to  join  the  others  in  saying  that  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  has  been  an  effective  and  a  desirable  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to 
get  criticism  of  that  act,  if  there  is  any,  and  any  changes  that  may 
make  it  better.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  since  we  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  3  years  to  put  in  an  act,  that  when  we  meet  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year,  there  will  not  be  much  delay  in  reenacting  the  act  for 
another  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  you  are  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  we  are  doing,  you  see.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out — as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  that  for  the  prior  acts  that 
we  enacted  back  in  1937. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Every  10  years,  we  went  around  and  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  farmers  or  the  people  interested  come  to  Washington,  we  went 
out  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  good. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  chances  are  we  may  not  have  time  to  do  that, 
and  that  is  why  I  chose  to  do  it  early  this  year,  so  that  we  could  use 
the  hearings  we  are  now  conducting  as  a  basis  for  future  consideration 
of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  good,  we  respect  your  judgment. 
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To  drop  to  the  bottom  of  page  3.  In  urging  extension  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  I  am  not  speaking  only  of  our  own  as¬ 
sociation's  opinion.  In  February  of  this  year,  an  informal  organization 
of  some  350  farm  leaders  met  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Attending  were 
farmers  from  most  of  the  States  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  one 
farm  leader  from  Canada.  There  participants  represented  all  of  the 
major  farm  organizations,  and  many  of  our  major  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  and  soybeans. 
This  organization  of  farm  leaders  was  inaugurated  in  1962  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  The  group  meets  when¬ 
ever  the  need  arises  and  conditions  seem  desirable  for  participants  to 
get  together. 

Mr.  Heinkel,  president  of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association  and 
Midcontinent  Farmers  Association,  has  served  as  chairman  of  this 
informal  group  since  its  first  meeting.  The  February  8th  meeting  of 
this  year  was  held  to  secure  a  bipartisan  expression  of  opinion  that 
would  be  representative  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  regarding 
legislative  recommendations  and  administrative  actions  which  would 
lie  helpful  in  improving  net  farm  income  for  the  future.  You  will 
find  attached  hereto  a  copy  of  the  program  in  which  I  think  you  will 
agree  the  meeting  was  not  only  bipartisan,  but  did  have  program  par¬ 
ticipants  from  over  a  wide  area  of  the  United  States.  And  I  attach 
that  here  so  you  can  see  there  was  representation  from  many,  many 
States  on  the  committees  that  were  involved  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  program  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

( The  program  is  as  follows : ) 

Farm  Leaders  Conference 

President  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  February  8,  1968 
General  Chairman:  F.  V.  Heinkel 

9  :25  a.m.  Call  to  Order. 

9  :30  a.m.  Welcome — Mayor  Illus  Davis,  Mayor  of  Kansas  City. 

9  :40  a.m.  “Why  We  Are  Meeting  Today” — F.  V.  Heinkel. 

10  :10  a.m.  Address:  “Agriculture  1968  and  Beyond,”  Honorable  Orville  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

11 :00  a.m.  Coffee  Break. 

11 :15  a.m.  Address :  “The  City  Congressman’s  Responsibility  in  the  Future  of 
American  Agriculture,”  Honorable  Richard  Bolling — Dem.-Missouri,  Member 
of  Congress. 

11 :45  a.m.  Lunch — Compliments  of  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association. 

1 :00  p.m.  Address :  “The  Rural  Congressman’s  Responsibility  in  the  Future  of 
American  Agriculture,”  Honorable  Mark  Andrews— Rep. -North  Dakota,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 

1 :30  p.m.  “Birds-eye  View  of  1968  Program  Applicable  to  the  1965  Agricultural 
Act” — Ed  Jaenke,  Assoc.  Administrator,  ASCS. 

1 :45  p.m.  Panel  Discussion  :  “Value  of  Supply  Management  Programs ;  and,  What 
Action  is  Necessary  To  Keep  These  Programs  and,  If  Necessary,  Improve 
Them.” 

James  Dean — Kansas — Wheat. 

Henry  Van  Tuyle — Illinois — Corn. 

D.  G.  “Bill”  Nelson — Texas — Grain  Sorghum. 

Lloyd  Godley — Arkansas — Cotton. 

Laurel  Meade — Indiana — Soybeans. 

Smith  Broadbent,  Jr. — Kentucky — Tobacco. 

J a mes  Reeves — M  i  ssou  r i — Milk. 

2 :30  p.m.  “Importance  of  Farm  Export-Import  Politics  As  They  Affect  American 
Agriculture” — Lauren  Soth,  Managing  Editor,  Des  Moines  Register  Tribune. 
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3:00  p.m.  Report  Resolutions  Committee — Fred  Ludwig,  Chairman — Iowa. 

John  W.  Curry — Illinois. 

Roy  Davis — Texas. 

Harold  O.  Edwards — Washington. 

Harry  Graham — Washington,  D.C. 

E.  L.  “Sbug”  Hatcher — Colorado. 

Don  Hill — Missouri. 

Herbert  Hughes — Nebraska. 

Albert  Matlock— New  Mexico. 

Thomas  Mezger — California. 

H.  J.  Shaw — Oklahoma. 

Reuben  Johnson — N.  Carolina. 

W.  W.  Beckett — Columbia,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

3:15  p.m.  Concluding  Remarks — “Let’s  Accept  Our  Responsibility  and  Go  to 

Work”— F.  V.  Heinkel. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you  to  review  briefly 
the  resolutions  that  were  passed  unanimously  at  this  meeting.  I  made 
the  statement  that  all  farm  organizations,  regular  farm  organizations 
were  present.  I  will  say  that  one  farm  organization  removed  itself  from 
the  meeting  prior  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

The  group  takes  the  strong  position  that  adequate  prices  for  farm 
products  cannot  be  obtained  without  some  reasonable  management 
of  the  supplies  of  farm  commodities  and  I  believe  you  agree  on  that. 
Therefore,  all  farmers  were  urged  to  support  and  participate  in  1968 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  To  safe¬ 
guard  the  national  interest  and  provide  for  available  adequate  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the  group  urges 
passage  of  legislation  providing  for  a  strategic  reserve  of  agriculture 
commodities  utilizing  the  principles  of  extended  loans,  purchased 
stocks  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  farmer-contracted  stor¬ 
age,  and  released  only  at  100  percent  of  parity  less  certificates  and 
payments,  but  available  to  consumers  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  group  supports  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
by  this  session  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  4 
years. 

The  continuation  of  the  principle  of  nonrecourse  loans  is  considered 
vital  to  the  success  of  farm  programs,  and  the  group  expresses  a 
determination  to  strongly  resist  any  and  all  efforts  to  change  this 
concept. 

The  question  was  raised  regarding  the  stand  of  any  organization 
or  individual  in  trying  to  abolish  all  farm  programs,  and  the  group 
suggests  that  the  stated  positions  of  such  organizations  or  individuals 
are  not  representative  of  the  views  of  working  farmers  in  America. 

The  group  urges  the  ratification  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  including  particularly  the  International  Crains 
Arrangement.  For  farm  commodities  used  in  international  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  the  group  urges  that  farmers  receive  not  less  than  100  percent 
parity  prices  adjusted  by  the  amount  of  any  certificates  and  payments. 

In  recognizing  that  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm  is  essential 
to  the  American  way  of  life,  the  group  points  out  the  necessity  of 
restricting  large,  moneyed  business  corporations  in  their  use  of  losses 
from  farming  operations  to  offset  gains  from  other  operations.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  group  urges  both  Congress  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  institute  an  immediate  study  of  the  adverse  effect  of  these  practices 
upon  the  operations  of  bona  fide  farmers.  Strict  enforcement  of  the 
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tax  laws  relating  to  “hobby”  farming  is  likewise  urged.  To  supplement 
existing  farm  programs,  the  group  urges  consideration  of  legislation 
to  insure  the  right  of  farmers  to  organize  and  thereby  be  able  to 
market  their  products  more  effectively. 

These  resolutions,  as  enumearted  above,  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  this  bipartisan  group  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  accomplishments  of  this  informal  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  note  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  major  farm  legislation, 
this  group  has  considered  such  proposals  and  have  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  in  their  support. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  again  take  their  views  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  you  make  final  determination  on  future  legislation 
affecting  farmers.  I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  time  referring  to  the 
Kansas  City  meeting,  but  I  did  want  to  point  out  that  this  makes  out 
a  pretty  good  consensus  of  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

The  Chairman.  Well,  has  your  organization  considered  the  so-called 
Mondale  bill  that  we  mentioned? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  attitude  on  that  one  ? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  would  like  to  make  some  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  a  little  later.  I  am  not  properly  prepared  today  to  make  accurate 
statements,  but  we  would  be  pleased  to  make  those  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  hope  to  hold  these  hearings  open  for 
probably  3  or  4  weeks  after  we  conclude  our  hearings,  and  I  am 
asking  witnesses  to  supply  statements  criticizing  the  bill  or  adding 
something  that  may  make  it  more  palatable. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  that  opportunity,  sir, 
and  we  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Columbia,  Mo.,  May  13, 1968. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  When  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  on  April  3,  our  testimony  pertained  more  specifically  to  the 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  and  the  necessity  for  a  strategic  food 
reserve  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Senator  Mondale’s 
hill,  No.  S.  2973,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  During  the  interrogation  following  my  printed  testimony,  you  made  inquiry 
as  to  the  views  of  the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  on  the  so-called  “collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  bill”.  I  advised  you  that  we  had  not  at  that  time  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  proposed  legislation;  and,  as  a  result,  I  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  provide  you  specific  information  on  that  subject.  You  requested  that  I  provide 
you  our  views  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  In  compliance  with  this"  request, 
we  have  the  following  to  offer. 

Admittedly,  the  words  “collective  bargaining”  have  been  quite  intriguing  to 
the  average  farmer.  Some  visualize  collective  bargaining  as  the  panacea  to  all 
farm  problems.  We  only  wish  that  it  were.  Listed  below  is  our  evaluation  of  this 
proposed  legislation : 

(1)  We  are  convinced  for  any  agricultural  program  to  be  effective  we  must 
have  some  form  of  price  support  coupled  with  supply  management,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  continuation  or  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  the 
best  legislation  now  available  to  meet  this  need. 
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(2)  The  purpose  and  intent  of  S.  2973  is  indeed  meritorious  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

(3)  Title  1  of  this  bill  is  a  completely  new  and  daring  approach  to  farm 
marketing.  To  our  knowledge  this  is  a  complete  new  concept  as  written,  and  we 
have  no  pattern  of  performance  to  which  to  turn  to  to  evaluate  its  true 
effectiveness. 

(4)  Title  2  is  a  tried  and  proven  process  of  marketing  orders  which  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  effectiveness  as  a  marketing  device  for  milk,  citrus  fruits,  nuts,  and 
other  specific  commodities.  We  must  point  out,  however,  that  a  very  careful  study 
and  certain  pertinent  revisions  will  need  to  be  made  in  this  section  before  it  is 
enacted  into  law  if  existing  marketing  organizations,  cooperatives  and  others  are 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  this  marketing  program  to  the  benefit  of  their  producer 
members. 

(5)  Title  3  entitled  “Agricultural  Fair  Practices”  has  already  been  enacted 
into  law  and  signed  by  the  President.  In  our  opinion,  the  provisions  of  Title  3  as 
set  out  in  S.  2973  would  be  superior  to  the  law  that  was  enacted.  Only  time 
will  tell  how  the  recently  enacted  law  will  serve  producers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  commodities  by  the  producers.  We  believe  that  if  “collective  bargaining”  is 
to  be  an  effective  tool  for  farmers  in  improving  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
that  a  bargaining  base  is  essential.  Such  base  can  be  provided  by  price  support 
programs,  supply  management  programs,  base  or  minimum  price  programs  or 
provided  by  federal  order  or  a  combination  thereof.  Our  organization  has  always 
been  considering  a  forward-thinking  group  of  farmers,  ready  and  willing  to  de¬ 
velop  new  innovations  and  to  support  new  programs  which  would  appear  to  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  producer  and  the  public  in  general. 

As  forestated,  we  believe  that  Senator  Mondale’s  bill  does  have  merit;  however, 
it  will  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  research,  evaluation,  and  study  to  be 
able  to  incorporate  more  specific  and  detailed  provisions  with  relation  to  how 
much  power  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  under  what  condition 
and  what  safeguards  will  be  afforded  the  public  by  federal  government  partici¬ 
pation,  how  will  farmers  existing  facilities  in  which  multi-billion  dollars  are 
now  invested  be  effectively  utilized  in  the  marketing  process. 

We  will  be  glad  to  join  you,  your  committee,  your  staff,  and  other  progressive 
farm  organizations  in  the  attainment  of  these  objectives.  However,  we  do  not 
favor  delaying  favorable  action  on  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
pending  such  comprehensive  study  and  perfection  of  these  “collective  bargaining” 
proposals. 

Yours  very  truly, 


L.  C.  (Clell)  Carpenter, 
Vice  President,  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association. 


'  j  The  Chairman.  Because  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  considering  that 
bill  today  by  having  sufficient  backing,  the  chances  are  that  we  might 
be  able  to  consider  it  this  year  instead  of  waiting  until  next  year  to 
have  it  in  the  form  of  a  package  bill  with  other  legislation. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  It  has  some  merit,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Some  portions  of  it.  The  organizations  with  which 
I  am  associated,  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association,  has  always  at¬ 
tempted  to  adopt  a  positive  and  forward-thinking  policy.  However,  we 
|f  are  not  unconscious  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  “anti  farm 
bills”  pending  before  this  Congress  which  seek  to  eliminate  all  of  the 
grain  programs,  and  also,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  programs. 


GENERAL 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  too  long  and  too  hard  to  reach  pres¬ 
ent  degree  of  agricultural  stability  under  our  existing  farm  action  pro- 
i  grams  to  permit  unthinking  and  selfish  interests  to  do  away  with  pro- 
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grams,  which,  in  effect,  underwrite  the  economic  welfare  and  health  of 
our  Nation.  Every  thinking  farmer  in  the  United  States  is  today  deeply 
concerned  and  disturbed  by  even  the  possibility  of  such  reckless  action 
coming  to  pass. 

Economists  of  recognized  standing,  both  in  and  out  of  Government 
agree  that  if  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  not  continued,  net  farm 
income  will  decline  drastically  with  most  predictions  indicating  a 
decline  of  35  to  50  percent  if  no  farm  programs  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of  enact¬ 
ing — -now — permanent  legislation  similar  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  This  act,  as  you  know,  grew  out  of  the  feed  grains  program 
first  enacted  in  1961,  and  the  wheat  program  enacted  for  the  1962  crop. 
Both  of  these  programs  were  highly  successful.  There  should,  therefore, 
be  no  hesitation  or  fear  in  making  the  1965  act  permanent.  Four  years’ 
experience  has  proven  that  the  legislation  is  highly  flexible,  farmer 
participation  is  entirely  voluntary,  annual  adjustments  can  be  made 
easily,  and  furthermore,  effective  administrative  decisions  can  be 
carried  out  particularly  if  a  strategic  commodity  reserve  is  made  com¬ 
panion  legislation.  The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  had  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  objectives,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  those 
a,  number  of  times,  and  I  am  not  reiterating  those. 

This  legislation,  in  the  middle  of  page  8,  has  at  least  helped  to 
maintain  farm  income  and  under  proper  administration  can  and  will 
improve  farm  income.  Gross  annual  returns  have  increased;  however, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  has 
clearly  reduced  the  farmers’  returns,  but  farm  programs  cannot  be 
held  accountable  for  production  cost.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
additional  immediate  action  is  needed  to  increase  the  net  income  of 
farmers.  These  programs  generally  have  been  quite  popular  with 
farmers.  As  you  know,  the  programs  provided  by  the  1965  legislation 
are  entirely  voluntary  and  the  participation  of  farmers  is  a  definite 
indication  of  their  popularity. 

Latest  reports  on  the  1968  program  signups  show  nearly  1.5  million 
farmers  signed  up  for  the  feed  grain  program,  for  an  intended  diver¬ 
sion  of  around  34.4  million  acres  from  the  production  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  preliminary  figures  also  indicate  837,000  farms  signed 
up  in  the  wheat  program,  representing  about  85  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  wheat  acreage  allotment  and  almost  465,000  cotton  farms  signed 
up  for  the  diversion  of  approximately  3.3  million  acres  of  upland  cot¬ 
ton  production.  This  type  of  voluntary  signup  would  not  occur  unless 
farmers  felt  they  would  benefit  therefrom. 

I  made  comment  here  of  what  we  would  have  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  event  this  act  was  not  reenacted  or  extended.  Then  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  your  many  years  here  in  this  Senate  committee  you 
know  full  well  what  it  would  revert  to> — the  old  outmoded  type  of  I 
legislation  which  we  think  would  be  in  effect  disasterous  to  farmers, 
so  I  will  leave  this  in  the  record  and  not  go  further  on  that. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  this  point,  however.  The  U.S.  farmers  today 
are  caught  between  depressed  prices  for  their  production  and  soaring; 
production  costs.  If  they  had  no  Federal  farm  programs  to  help 
cushion  this  squeeze,  their  plight  would  be  infinitely  worse.  Realized 
net  farm  income  of  the  U.S.  farmers  in  1967  was  12  percent  less  than 
1966.  Net  income  per  farm  declined  almost  $500.  The  outlook  for  1968 
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at.  this  time  appears  no  better,  but  this  situation  is  not  hopeless  provid¬ 
ing  the  present  programs  with  certain  modifications  and  improvements 
are  kept  in.  operation  and  wisely  administered  to  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  farm  income. 

.  As  recommended  by  the  farm  leaders  conference  and  by  Mid-con¬ 
tinent  Farmers  Association,  we  would  like  to  see  this  legislation  en¬ 
acted  -this  year  with  a  few  supplements  and  adjustments  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  programs  made  available  by  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  We  would  like  to  see  the  programs  more  nearly  designed  to 
permit  farmers  to  receive  prices  at  or  near  parity  for  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  used  domestically  and  for  Public  Law  480  exports.  We  would  like 
to  see  companion  legislation  enacted,  providing  for  a  national  com¬ 
modity  reserve.  This  is  of  utmost  importance  if  any  supply  manage¬ 
ment-price  support  program  is  to  be  administered  effectively.  We 
would  like  to  see  enabling  legislation  to  permit  farmer  owned  and 
operated  cooperatives  to  bargain  more  effectively  for  higher  farm 
prices  for  farm  commodities. 

That  is  what  I  think  the  previous  experts  were  mentioning.  With 
these  additions  to  the  1965  act,  farmers  would  have  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  for  building  a  healthy  agricultural  economy. 

Agriculture's  future  can  be  bright  if  our  production  matches  in¬ 
stead  of  outruns  the  demand. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture  strongly  recommended  this  legislation  be  enacted.  President 
Johnson  has  been  a  friend  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  alike  and, 
with  his  announcement  on  last  Sunday  night  of  his  future  intentions, 
may  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this  legislation  be  enacted  as  our 
display  of  confidence  in  his  good  judgment  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer. 
The  farmers  of  America  have  a  huge  responsibility  and  a  big  stake  in 
our  economy.  The  Nation  has  a  big  stake  in  a  sound  agriculture. 
As  a  special  representative  of  all  the  people,  I  know  you  are  all  con¬ 
scious  of  your  responsibility  in  providing  effective  assistance  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  working  toward  a  stable  and  properous  agriculture  and  Nation. 
It  is  our  belief  that  our  future  depends  upon  your  action  in  extending 
and  supplementing  the  farm  programs  of  today. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
pearing. 

(Mr.  Carpenter’s  prepared  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  L.  C.  (Clell)  Car¬ 
penter,  and  I  am  Vice  President  of  the  Mideontinent  Farmers  Association  with 
headquarters  at  Columbia,  Missouri.  Membership  of  Midcontinent  Farmers  As¬ 
sociation  is  over  157,000  with  membership  in  the  state  of  Missouri  and  a  large 
number  of  members  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  surround¬ 
ing  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  and  your  committee  on  taking  this 
timely  action  in  holding  these  hearings  which  will  undoubtedly  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  for  future  farm  legislation  before  the  expiration  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  Inasmuch  as  the  hearings  today  do  not  pertain  to  any  particular  bills, 

I  would  like  the  privilege  to  address  my  remarks  to  general  legislation,  which 
we  believe  should  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  the 
nation ;  however,  when  specific  legislation  is  considered  under  a  particular  bill, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  suggest  specific  recommendations 
which  we  believe  might  serve  to  improve  existing  programs. 

Although  you  indicated  in  your  letter  of  February  16,  these  hearings  would 
likely  result  in  legislation  in  1969  by  the  91st  Congress,  we  would  like  to  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest,  and,  hope  that  we  might  prove  our  point,  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  by  the  90th  Congress  during  this  legislative  session. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  urge  the  extension — this  year — -of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  legislation  as  now  in  effect  covers  the  crops 
through  1909,  but  I  would  remind  you  gentlemen  that  planting  the  next  year's 
wheat  crop  will  be  starting  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  as  early  as 
July  1969  If  the  extension  of  the  1965  Act  were  delayed  until  the  91st  Session 
of  tile  Congress,  time  would  indeed  be  short  to  pass  such  legislation  and,  more 
particularly,  to  pass  it  in  time  for  farmers  to  adjust  their  cropping  plans  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Farming  today  is  big  business— which  requires  planning,  program¬ 
ing  and  financing  well  in  advance  of  the  immediate  crop  year. 

Tracing  the  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  1965,  facts  reveal  that  long 
extensive  hearings  were  held,  and  it  was  not  actually  enacted  into  law  until  No¬ 
vember  3rd  of  that  year.  With  a  new  Congress,  come  January  1,  1969,  it  is  most 
likely  that  legislation  providing  for  the  extension  or  re-enactment  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  might  have  a  similar  timetable  and  by  so  doing,  farmers 
would  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  United  States  farm  action 
programs  have  been  an  acceptable  way  of  operating  the  nation’s  agriculture  for 
nearly  35  years  and  just  as  agriculture  is  the  nation’s  basic  industry,  so  are 
farm  programs  a  basic  foundation  in  which  to  build  a  sound  farm  economy. 

Farm  programs  benefit  not  only  the  farmers  for  whom  they  are  designed.  The 
abundance,  stability,  conservation  and  security  they  assure  are  of  immeasur¬ 
able  benefits  to  all  consumers  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Out  of  those  dark  days  of  the  depression  in  the  early  thirties  were  born  the 
first  action  programs  of  farm  assistance,  and  these  have  been  revised  and  sup¬ 
plemented  throughout  the  subsequent  years  as  the  need  arose.  Although  we 
changed  these  programs  to  keep  pace  with  the  existing  conditions  of  the  times, 
we  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  none  of  the  programs  have  furnished  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  to  all  farm  problems  but  out  of  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  you 
and  your  committee  and  with  the  patience  and  actions  of  Congress,  the  Nation 
over ’the  years  have  evolved  what  we  believe  is  the  best  farm  program  to  date. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provided  a  4-year  base  for  planning 
by  farmers.  It  has  also  offered  a  good  measure  of  security,  price  stability,  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  at  the  same  time,  affording  freedom  of  decision  by  the  individual 
family  farmer.  It  has  unquestionably  been  a  major  factor  in  enabling  many 
thousands  of  farmers  to  remain  on  the  land. 

It  has  provided  for  abundant  production  of  food  and  fiber  for  our  own  people 
at.  the  lowest  cost  to  them  of  any  place  in  the  world,  and  it  has  insured  ample 
supply  of  farm  products  for  world  export,  including  donations  for  needy  and  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries. 

Although  the  costs  of  these  programs  has  been  substantial,  more  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  have  been  paid  to  the  farmers  in  direct  benefits. 

Agriculture  has  contributed  greatly  to  maintaining  our  balance  of  payments 
which  was  possible  largely  because  of  enlightened  policies  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  United  States’ 
agriculture  export  earnings  have  risen  so  markedly  during  the  1960’s  that  its 
net  balance  of  trade  contribution- — the  earnings  of  agricultural  exports  minus 
the  value  of  agricultural  imports — is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  sector  of 
the  economy. 

In  urging  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  only  of  our  own  association’s  opinion.  In  February  of  this  year,  an  informal 
organization  of  some  350  farm  leaders  met  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Attending 
were  farmers  from  most  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  one  farm 
leader  from  Canada.  These  participants  represented  all  of  the  major  farm  orga¬ 
nizations,  and  many  of  our  major  commodities,  including  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  milk,  cotton,  wool,  and  soybeans. 

This  organization  of  farm  leaders  was  inaugurated  in  1962  prior  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  The  group  meets  whenever  the  need  arises 
and  conditions  seem  desirable  for  participants  to  get  together. 

Mr.  Heinkel,  President  of  the  Missouri  Farmers  Association  and  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association,  has  served  as  Chairman  of  this  informal  group  since  its 
first  meeting.  The  February  8th  meeting  of  this  year  was  held  to  secure  a  bi¬ 
partisan  expression  of  opinion  that  would  be  representative  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  regarding  legislative  recommendations  and  administrative  actions 
which  would  be  helpful  in  improving  net  farm  income  for  the  future. 

You  will  find  attached  hereto  a  copy  of  the  program  in  which  I  think  you  you 
will  agree  the  meeting  was  not  only  bipartisan,  but  did  have  program  partici¬ 
pants  from  over  a  wide  area  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  and  members  of  this  com- 
cittee  to  review  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  unanimously  at  this  meeting. 

1.  The  group  takes  a  strong  position  that  adequate  prices  for  farm  products 
cannot  be  obtained  without  some  reasonable  management  of  the  supplies  of  farm 
commodities.  Therefore,  all  farmers  were  urged  to  support  and  participate  in 
1968  programs  for  icheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
i  2.  To  safeguard  the  national  interest  and  provide  for  available  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  for  food  and  fiber  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the  group  urges 
passage  of  legislation  providing  for  a  strategic  reserve  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  utilizing  the  principles  of  extended  loans,  purchased  stocks  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  faivner-contr acted  storage,  and  released  only  at  100 
percent  of  parity  less  certificates  and  payments,  but  available  to  consumers  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 

•  3.  The  group  supports  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  by  this  ses¬ 

sion  of  the  United  States  Congress  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  principle  of  non-recourse  loans  is  considered  vital 
to  the  success  of  farm  programs,  and  the  group  expresses  a  determination  to 
strongly  resist  any  and  all  efforts  to  change  this  concept. 

5.  The  question  was  raised  regarding  the  stand  of  any  organization  or  in¬ 
dividual  in  trying  to  abolish  all  farm  programs,  and  the  group  suggests  that  the 
stated  positions  of  such  organizations  or  individuals  are  not  representative  of 
the  views  of  working  farmers  in  America. 

6.  The  group  urges  the  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  including  particularly  the  International  Grains  Arrangement. 

7.  For  farm  commodities  used  in  international  aid  programs,  the  group 
urges  that  farmers  receive  not  less  than  100-percent-of-parity  prices  adjusted 
by  the  amount  of  any  certificates  and  payments. 

8.  In  recognizing  that  the  preservation  of  the  family  farm  is  essential  to  the 
:  American  way  of  life,  the  group  points  out  the  necessity  of  restricting  large, 

moneyed  business  corporations  in  their  use  of  losses  from  farming  operations 
to  offset  gains  from  other  operations.  Further,  the  group  urges  both  Congress 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  institute  an  immediate  study  of  the  adverse 
effect  of  these  practices  upon  the  operations  of  bona  fide  farmers.  Strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  tax  laws  relating  to  “ hobby ”  farming  is  likewise  urged. 

9.  To  supplement  existing  farm  programs,  the  group  urges  consideration  of 
1  legislation  to  insure  the  right  of  farmers  to  organize  and  thereby  be  able  to 

market  their  products  more  effectively. 

These  resolutions,  as  enumerated  above,  were  unanimously  adopted  by  this 
bipartisan  group  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  we  look  back  on 
the  accomplishments  of  this  informal  organization,  we  note  that  prior  to  the 
'  enactment  of  major  farm  legislation,  this  group  has  considered  such  proposals 
■  and  have  adopted  resolutions  in  their  support. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  again  take  their  views  into  consideration 
when  you  make  final  determination  on  future  legislation  affecting  farmers. 

I  apologize  for  taking  so  much  time  referring  to  the  Kansas  City  meeting ; 
however,  we  feel  sure  that  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  knowing  the  feeling 
of  farm  leaders  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  organization  with  which  I  am  associated,  Midcontinent  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  always  attempted  to  adopt  a  positive  and  forward  thinking  policy. 
However,  we  are  not  unconscious  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  “anti¬ 
farm  bills”  pending  before  this  Congress  which  seek  to  eliminate  all  of  the  grain 
programs  and,  also,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  worked  too  long  and  too  hard  to  reach  the  present 
degree  of  agricultural  stability  under  our  existing  farm  action  programs  to 
permit  unthinking  and  selfish  interests  to  do  away  with  programs  which  in 
effect  underwrite  the  economic  welfare  and  health  of  our  nation. 

Every  thinking  farmer  in  the  United  States  is  today  deeply  concerned  and 
disturbed  by  even  the  possibility  of  such  reckless  action  coming  to  pass. 

Economists  of  recognized  standing,  both  in  and  out  of  Government,  agree 
that  if  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  not  continued,  net  farm  income  will 
decline  drastically  with  most  predictions  indicating  a  decline  of  35  to  50  per¬ 
cent  if  no  farm  programs  are  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of  enacting — 
now — permanent  legislation  similar  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
This  Act  as  you  know  grew  out  of  the  feed  grains  program  first  enacted  in 
1961,  and  the  wheat  program  enacted  for  the  1962  crop.  Both  of  these  programs 
were  highly  successful.  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  hesitation  or  fear  in 
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making  the  1965  Act  permanent.  Four  years  experience  has  proven  that  the 
legislation  is  highly  flexible,  farmer  participation  is  entirely  voluntary,  annual 
adjustments  can  be  made  easily,  and,  furthermore,  effectively  administrative 
decisions  can  be  carried  out  particularly  if  a  strategic  commodity  reserve  is 
made  companion  legislation. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  had  a  number  of  important  objectives  and  most 
of  these  it  has  clearly  accomplished. 

1.  It  has  cut  extremely  burdensome  supplies  of  farm  commodities.  Wheat 
stocks  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  60  percent  below  the  enormous  stocks  of 
1.4  billion  bushels  on  hand  in  1961.  These  stocks  required  large  sums  to  pay 
storage  costs  as  well  as  the  interest  on  the  Government’s  investment  in  the 
inventory. 

2.  Feed  grain  oversupplies  by  1961  had  “piled  up”  to  85  million  tons.  These 
today  have  been  cut  by  over  50  percent. 

3.  Cotton  stocks,  at  a  peak  carryover  of  17.5  million  bales  in  1966,  have  been 
reduced  nearly  60  percent  through  a  faster  rate  because  of  program  participa¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  unwelcomed  abnormal  weather  and  insect  infestation 

Another  factor  of  tremendous  importance  largely  because  of  policies  provided 
by  the  1965  legislation,  our  exports  have  expanded  by  virtue  of  prices  kept 
competitive  in  the  world  markets.  Wheat  prices  are  supported  at  100  percent  of 
parity  for  the  domestic  food  use  portion  of  our  wheat  production;  the  balance 
ot  the  crop  is  supported  at  the  loan  level,  which  is  near  the  world  price  with 
an  export  subsidy  to  adjust  to  competition  as  necessary.  Feed  grains  are  at. 
competitive  world  prices. 

This  legislation  has  at  least  helped  to  maintain  farm  income  and  under  proper 
administration  can  and  will  improve  farm  income.  Gross  annual  returns  have 
Hu  reased ,  however,  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  increased  cost  of 
production  has  clearly  reduced  the  farmers’  returns,  but  farm  programs  cannot 
be  held  accountable  for  production  cost.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  additional 
immediate  action  is  needed  to  increase  the  net  income  of  farmers.  These  programs 
generally  have  been  quite  popular  with  farmers.  As  you  know,  the  programs 
provided  by  the  1965  legislation  are  entirely  voluntary  and  the  participation  of 
farmers  is  a  definite  indication  of  their  popularity. 

Latest  reports  on  the  1968  program  signups  show  nearly  1.5  million  farmers 
signed  up  for  the  feed  grains  program,  for  an  intended  diversion  of  around  34.4 
million  acres  from  the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums ;  preliminary  figures 
a  so  indicate  S’37, 000  farms  signed  up  in  the  wheat  program,  representing  about 
percent  ot  the  national  wheat  acreage  allotment;  and,  almost  465,000  cotton 
farms  signed  up  for  the  diversion  of  approximately  3.3  million  acres  of  upland 
cotton  production.  This  type  of  a  voluntary  signup  would  not  occur  unless 
farmers  felt  they  would  benefit  therefrom. 

Let  s  turn  to  the  dark  side  of  this  picture  for  a  moment  and  consider  the 
farmers  plight  if  the  Act  of  1965,  or  legislation  similar  thereto,  was  not  ex- 
tended  Li  this  event,  the  old  out-moded  legislation  would  automatically  take 
effect.  America  s  greatest  single  resource  is  agriculture,  and  agriculture’s  'suffer- 

sertOT0ofdthe  Nation™^  t0  SUCh  &  degree  tMt  U  W°Ukl  be  felt  by  every  business 
For  wheat,  the  1965  Act  eliminated  the  necessity  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  through  1969,  but  this  requirement  would 
be  reinstated  by  prior  legislation.  If  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting  in  referen¬ 
da  ^heat  Guotas,  they  would  go  into  effect;  land-use  penalties 

\\oifld  apply  for  failure  to  make  mandatory  diversion;  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  would  be  m  effect,  but  with  loan  value  which  could  not  be  less  than 
6o  nor  more  than  90  percent  of  parity  and  processors  would  have  to  pay  the  full 
value  of  domestic  certificates.  J 

If  wheat  quotas  were  rejected,  and  they  have  been  once  before,  there  would 
be  no  marketing  quotas,  no  land-use  penalties,  no  wheat  certificates,  no  diversion 
payments,  and  price  support  at  50  percent  of  parity  would  be  available  only  to 
producers  who  complied  with  their  allotments. 

lor  feed  grains,  no  diversion  or  price  support  payments  are  provided  by  the 
old  legislation.  The  whole  program  for  corn  would  be  the  price-support  loan  at 
from  r,0  to  90  percent  of  parity,  with  the  level  being  set  at  that  point  where  it 
would  not  result  m  increasing  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  stocks  of  corn 

h^relmt iorT  to  ^the°le vel^f o r  %£*  ™'d  *  *  ™  **  -asonaTle 

For  cotton,  marketing  quotas  would  continue  to  be  proclaimed  and  in  effect 
when  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting,  but  there  would  be  no 
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diversion  or  price-support  payments.  Price  supports  would  be  from  65  to  90 
percent  of  parity  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  There  would  be  no  authority 
to  make  cotton  available  to  domestic  mills  at  the  world  market  prices,  if  such 
prices  were  lower  than  the  legal  minimum  price  for  unrestricted  use. 

If  cotton  quotas  were  disapproved,  there  would  be  no  quotas,  but  price  sup- 
,  port  would  be  available  at  only  50  percent  of  parity,  and  only  to  those  farmers 
who  complied  with  their  allotments. 

I  nited  States  farmers  today  are  caught  between  depressed  prices  for  their 
production  and  soaring  production  costs.  If  they  had  no  Federal  farm  programs 
to  help  cushion  this  squeeze,  their  plight  would  be  infinitely  worse. 

Realized  net  farm  income  of  United  States  farmers  in  1967  was  12  percent 
less  than  1966.  Net  income  per  farm  declined  almost  $500.  The  outlook  for  1968 
at  this  time  appears  no  better,  but  this  situation  is  not  hopeless  providing  the 
present  programs  with  certain  modifications  and  improvements  are  kept  in 
operation  and  wisely  administered  to  maintain  and  improve  farm  income. 

As  recommended  by  the  farm  leaders  conference  and  by  Midcontinent  Farmers 
Association,  we  would  like  to  see  this  legislation  enacted  this  year  with  a  few 
supplements  and  adjustments  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  programs  made 
available  by  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  programs  more  nearly  designed  to  permit  farmers 
to  receive  prices  at  or  near  parity  for  farm  commodities  used  domestically  and 
for  P.L.  480  exports. 

We  would  like  to  see  companion  legislation  enacted,  providing  for  a  national 
commodity  reserve.  This  is  of  utmost  importance  if  any  supply  management- 
price  support  program  is  to  be  administered  effectively. 

We  would  like  to  see  enabling  legislation  to  permit  farmer-owned  and  operated 
cooperatives  to  bargain  more  effectively  for  higher  farm  prices  for  farm 
commodities. 

With  these  additions  to  the  1965  Act,  farmers  would  have  a  solid  foundation 
for  building  a  healthy  agricultural  economy. 

Agriculture's  future  can  be  bright  if  our  production  matches — instead  of  out¬ 
runs — the  demand. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  relating  to  agriculture 
strongly  recommended  this  legislation  be  enacted.  President  Johnson  has  been 
a  friend  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  alike  and,  with  his  announcement  on 
last  Sunday  night  of  his  future  intentions,  may  we  respectfully  suggest  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  as  our  display  of  confidence  in  his  good  judgment  as  a 
friend  of  the  farmer. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  a  huge  responsibility  and  a  big  stake  in  our 
economy.  The  nation  has  a  big  stake  in  a  sound  agriculture.  As  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  people,  I  know  you  are  all  conscious  of  your  responsibility  in 
providing  effective  assistance  to  farmers  in  working  toward  a  stable  and  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  and  nation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  our  future  depends  upon  your  action  in  extending  and 
supplementing  the  farm  programs  of  today.  We  ask  you  to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  during  this  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today. 

COMMODITY  RESERVE 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Carpenter,  you  mentioned  that  you  favor 
production  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  aside  in  case  something 
may  happen.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  why  that  is  advocated  now 
is  because  it  will  give  the  farmer  the  opportunity  to  produce  more? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  looked  at  it  that  way. 
The  reason  we  are  advocating  this  is  clear — Secretary  Freeman,  prior 
to  announcing  the  last  two  increases  in  wheat  allotments  last  year 
called  and  talked  with  us  at  some  length  as  to  the  advisability  and 
his  fearfulness  that  maybe  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  because  we  did  not  then  know  what 
the  foreign  production  was. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  just — this  thing  may  happen  once  in  5  or  10 
years. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  that  is  probably  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  strikes  me  that  if  we  produce  in  addition  to 
our  needs  just  to  create  this  reserve,  that  the  moment  that  reserve  is 
completed — that  is,  the  amount  is  completed — you  then  revert  to  the 
same  amount  of  production  you  are  now  having,  and  you  would  have 
this  reserve  there  dangling  over  the  market  and  depressing  your  prices, 
and  the  reason  in  1961  as  well  as  in  1965  we  put  this  act  on  the  status 
books  was  to  get  rid  of  that,  and  we  got  rid  of  all  the  cotton.  We  now 
have  a  reserve  which  is  in  keeping  with  requirements.  We  have  a  little 
more  wheat  than  we  need,  but  it  will  be  because  of  this  20-percent 
additional  acreage. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  strikes  me  that  under  the  1965  act  with  the 
flexibility  that  this  act  provides  for  utilization  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  that  we  can  well  provide  ample  commodities  for  our  own 
use  and  for  export. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do  that.  We  recommend  the 
reserve  as  we  had  not  thought  in  terms  at  all  of  additional  production 
for  this.  We  had  thought  in  terms  of  existing  supplies  being  used 
to  isolate — a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  our  needs. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  will  mean  more  production  because  you  are 
now  let  us  take  in  the  case  of  cotton.  You  are  now  about  even  up. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  just  about — you  have  on  hand  an 
amount  sufficient  for  normal  carryover.  Now,  if  you  try  to  build  this 
bank  that  you  speak  of,  or  reserve,  it  will  mean  more  production  of 
wheat,  and  more  production  of  other  commodities.  And  what  gave  us 
the  difficulty,  or  the  trouble  4  or  5  years  ago  was  the  fact  that  we 
were  burdened  with  so  much  surplus. 

And  I  want  to  repeat  that  good  old  Uncle  Sam  with  his  bins  full  of 
commodities,  you  understand,  invites  these  nations  across  the  seas  like 
m  Asia  to  buy  where  they  can  some  of  their  supplies  and  then  expect 
l  Jncle  Sam  to  say,  well,  here,  we  are  going  to  let  you  have  this  we  have 
got  on  hand. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  am  sure  you  are  correct  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  I  am.  I  have  been  all  over  this  world  and  I 

kT^VrrWThey  ^  ^  anf*-  fca^c-  And  what  we  tried  to  do  in  the  revision 
ot  1  ubhc  Law  480.  was  for  us  to  turn  a  just  share  of  what  we  ouo-ht  to 
do,  because  as  I  said  this  is  a  humanitary  problem,  and  I  do  not want 
Uncle  Sam  to  shoulder  80  percent  of  it,  I  want  the  rich  Europeans  to 
put  up  as  much  money  as  we  do  or  else  let  them  go  by  the  wayside. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  think  if  we  adopt  that  theory,  then  probably  the 
strategic  reserve  is  not  of  as  much  importance  because  I  do  know  before 
there  was  much  worry  whether  or  not  we  could  supply  our  needy  neigh¬ 
bors  across  the  sea.  J  & 


The  Chairman  In  my  humble  judgment,  we  could  use  the  great 
factory  that  was  built— when  I  say  factory,  I  mean  farming  factory, 
because  we  produce  more  now  than  any  nation  on  earth. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Right. 

I  he  Chairman.  We  could  use  that  to  try  and  balance  our  payments 
We  are  m  bad  shape  now,  and  I  would  rather  have  that  food  produced 
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so  that  we  can  dispose  of  it  for  hard  currency  rather  than  have  a  lot  on 
hand  and  then  have  to  dispose  of  it  for  these  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  the  Japan 
trade  mission  this  year.  I  was  indeed  pleased  to  see  the  tremendous 
sales  for  hard  cash. 

The  Chairman.  And  let  us  continue  that. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Very  good. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  have  the  bins  full,  the  tendency  is  to  over¬ 
look  it.  You  know,  you  have  got  bighearted  people  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  who  would  give  away  the  Capitol  dome  if  you  would  let  them. 
And  by  golly  if  they  had  followed  the  suggestion  I  made  15  or  16  years 
ago  we  would  not  be  in  the  shape  we  are  in  now. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you.  I  will  give  you  the  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  If  you  just  do  that  3  to  4  weeks  after  we 
are  completed,  we  will  incorporate  them  in  the  record.  And  be  sure 
that  you  have  enough  facts  to  make  a  decent  change,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  H.  GILFOIL  III,  LAKE  PROVIDENCE,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Gilfoil. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  the  distinguished  members 
of  this  committee  for  your  efforts  over  the  years  in  behalf  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  And  then  I  want - 

The  Chairman.  You  know  he  is  from  Louisiana,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  about  the  popularity 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  would  say  I  have  had  30 
years’  experience  in  farming,  and  to  my  knowledge  in  that  period  of 
time  there  has  been  no  aot  which  has  had  the  general  popularity  among 
the  turn  row  cotton  farmers  than  has  the  act  of  1965. 

cotton 

My  statement  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  my  name  is  James  H.  Gilfoil  III,  cotton  farmer  from 
Lake  Providence,  East  Carroll  Parish,  La.  I  appear  here  today  as 
an  individual  producer  and  not  as  a  representative  of  any  organi¬ 
zation.  We,  in  the  cotton  industry,  face  a  radically  changed  situation 
from  the  one  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  supply  situation  has  changed  from 
one  of  very  burdensome  surplus  to  one  where  some  staples  and  qualities 
are  in  short  supply.  This  drastic  reduction  in  supply  has  not  been  an 
entirely  unmixed  blessing.  Last  fall,  when  it  became  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  crop  would  be  short,  the  price  of  the  more  desirable 
grades  and  staples  increased  sharply.  This  price  increase  was  attribut¬ 
able  in  part  to  speculation,  but  the  greater  influence,  by  far,  was 
that  of  supply.  While  the  short-term  effect  of  this  price  increase  was 
to  put  more  money  into  the  pockets  of  some  producers,  the  long-term 
effect  was  very  bad  for  the  whole  industry.  It  has  contributed  to  a 
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loss  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  cotton  by  many  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  attitude,  on  the  part  of  many  mill  people,  is  influenced 
more  by  the  dependability  of  the  supply  than  it  is  by  price.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  can  anticipate  greater  inroads  by  synthetics  into  our 
traditional  markets. 

Competition  from  synthetics  is  not  our  only  problem ;  other  growths 
are  a  continuing  problem.  They  have  virtually  taken  our  export  mar¬ 
ket  and  threaten  our  domestic  market  with  imported  goods.  This  has 
been  made  possible  because  we  have  been  holding  a  price  umbrella 
over  our  own  competition.  In  turn,  this  has  led  to  the  spectacle  of  see¬ 
ing  some  U.S.  producers  go  to  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  produce  cotton.  There,  they  have  multiple  advantages:  cheap 
labor,  unlimited  production,  equal  technological  know-how,  and  the  , 
previously  mentioned  price  umbrella.  In  addition,  we  are  confronted 
continually  with  increasing  costs  of  those  things  we  must  buy  in 
order  to  produce. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  problems  we  cotton  producers  face, 

I  move  on  now  to  what  I  regard  as  essential  needs  if  we  are  to  have 
a  healthy  cotton  economy.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  are  the 
only  needs,  but  that  those  listed  are  basic  and  indispensable:  (1)  an 
ample  and  stable  supply  of  desirable  qualities  of  cotton;  (2)  a  rela¬ 
tively  stable  price  at  levels  fair  to  producer  and  consumer;  (3)  an 
expanded  and  maintained  export  market;  and  (4)  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  authorized  research  programs  to  reduce  costs  of  production 
and  develop  new  end  uses. 

I  would  like  to  digress  just  a  moment  here  to  say  I  know  that  you 
remember  that  a  bill  was  enacted  some  several  years  ago  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  what  was  termed  a  crash  research  program,  and  in  spite  of 
the  urgency  of  need  for  that  type  of  thing  to  date  only  about,  I  think, 
one-third  of  the  appropriations  necessary  to  implement  the  program 
have  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  that. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  And  I  urge  that  it  be  fully  implmented. 

How  do  we  go  about  fulfilling  these  needs?  Basically  the  act  of  : 
1965,  with  some  changes  provides  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
sought  for  results.  The  retention  of  the  16  million  acre  minimum  na¬ 
tional  allotment  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  assure  our  users,  j 
foreign  and  domestic,  of  ample  and  stable  supply.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  signal  foreign  growers  and  producers  of  synthetics  that 
we  were  abandoning  our  fight  for  expanded  markets.  A  further  step 
that  should  be  taken  is  to  change  the  diversion  section  of  the  1965  j 
act  so  as  to  provide  that  anytime  the  carryover  declines  to  a  certain 
figure,  say  T  million  bales,  there  would  be  no  voluntary  diversion  pay¬ 
ments.  Also,  the  method  of  relating  the  nonrecourse  loan  level  to  1 
world  price  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  so  as  to  eliminate,  insofar  as 
this  is  possible,  political  manipulation  of  this  figure.  These  steps 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  confidence  among  our  domestic 
users  and  toward  keeping  foreign  countries  from  expanding  produc¬ 
tion  at  our  expense ;  coupled  with  a  fully  funded  and  implemented  re¬ 
search  program,  they  would  do  much  to  solve  our  most  pressing 
problems. 

Much  is  heard  about  the  necessity  of  reducing  costs  of  various  pro- 
giams.  The  familiar  outcry  for  the  imposition  of  payment  limitations 
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is  again  heard.  I  can  asure  you  that  there  is  no  more  certain  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  destruction  of  the  cotton  industry  than  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments.  And,  I  do  not  believe  this  Nation  can  afford  to  see  this  in¬ 
dustry  destroyed.  There  are  steps  which  could  and  should  be 
■  considered  in  devising  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program. 
One  I  have  already  mentioned  is  the  elimination  of  voluntary  diver¬ 
sion  payments  when  carryover  is  reduced  to  a  certain  level;  another 
would  be  to  tie  the  domestic  allotment  payment  to  the  spot  market 
average  rather  than  to  the  loan  as  it  is  at  present.  Timing  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  cotton  industry.  In  order  to 
restore  confidence  and  to  promote  well  being,  I  suggest  that  the  act  of 
1965,  with  needed  changes  be  extended  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  made  a  suggestion  as  to  quite  a  change 
there,  about  basing  your  support  instead  of  on  your  loan  on  the  spot 
market.  Have  you  worked  out  any  figures  to  indicate  the  difference  in 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  that,  Mr.  Gil  foil? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Yes;  we  have.  We  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  yesterday 
at  the  Department  asking  them  to  see  what  the  differences  in  costs 
would  have  been  had  this  provision  been  in  effect  during  the  time  of 
this  act’s  working. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  over  what  period  of  years  did  you - 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  That  is  1966,  1967,  and  we  made  a  projection  for  1968. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  did  that  show  ? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Now,  in  connection  with  this,  let  me  first  say  that  in 
order  to  do  this  you  would  have  to  remove  the  9-cent  minimum  pay¬ 
ment  that  is  provided  for  in  the  law.  In  1966  the  reduction  in  total 
costs  of  the  cotton  program  would  have  been  $125,900,000.  In  1967, 
the  reduction  in  costs  would  have  been  $217,700,000.  And  the  projected 
reduction  costs — the  reason  I  say  projected  is  that  we  had  to  use  only 
those  months  that  we  had,  and  we  used  the  months  from  August  1, 1967 
to  date  in  computing  our  spot  market  average — and  with  that  figure 
the  reduction  of  costs  in  1968  would  have  been  $390  million. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  would  you  be  a  little  more  specific  as  to  how 
this  would  work  in  contrast  to  what  is  now  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  think  that  the  basic  problem  is  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  the  1965  act  nobody  foresaw  that  the  price, 
market  price  for  cotton  would  get  much  above  the  loan  level.  So  in 
fixing  the  domestic  allotment  price  payments  they  tied  these  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  loan  rather  than  to  the  market  average  since  it  was  a  more 
stable  figure  and  one  that  they  could  determine  at  an  early  date  in  the 
year. 

Now  we  did  not  foresee  that  we  would  have  as  much  participation  in 
the  diversion  program  as  we  had  in  those  first  2  years,  nor  did  we 
foresee  that  we  would  have  very  bad  weather  conditions  over  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  belt  leading  to  a  very  severe  reduction  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  And  those  things  coupled  together  led  to,  along  with  some 
other  factors,  this  price  increase  that  we  had  this  past  year.  So  that 
there  was  a  great  disparity  between  the  loan  figure  and  the  actual  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farmer  for  what  he  sold.  And  we  think  that  it  should  be 
!  related,  that  the  payments  should  be  related  to  the  amount  actually 
received. 

And  that - 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  actually  received - 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman  (continuing).  Payments  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  No,  sir.  I  am  talking  about  what  he  got  for  the  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  am  saying,  what  he  got  for  his 
cotton. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  The  payment  should  be  related  to  that  rather  than 
to  the  loan.  In  other  words,  if  the  price  under  the  present  act,  the 
way  it  is  written  now,  if  the  spot  market  price  should  go  to  50  cents 
a  pound,  we  would  still  receive  the  full  amount  of  payment,  and  I 
think  that  is  completely  ridiculous.  And  while  it  would  put  money  in 
my  pocket,  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair.  I  do  not  think  we  can  fairly  ask 
for  it.  And  I  think  most  cotton  producers  are  responsible  people ;  they 
want  some  protection,  but  they  are  not  asking  for  the  world  with  a 
wire  fence  around  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  recall  that  when  this  act  first  went  into 
effect  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  complaints  from  abroad  that  our  loan 
price  was  so  low  that  it  had  the  tendency  of  depressing  the  price  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  should  relegate  this  to  a  spot  market, 
.would  that  do  away  with  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  No,  sir;  not  with  the  loan  at  all.  The  spot  market 
would  simply  operate  as  it  is  operating  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  still  have  the  loan  program  ? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Yes,  sir;  you  would  have  the  loan  program. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  On  the  same  basis  as  we  have  now,  except  as  I  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  statement,  I  think  that  you  should  try  to  tie  it  down 
a  little  more  firmly  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  relate  to  the  world  price, 
because  that  is  open  to  manipulation.  I  mean  a  future  President  or 
a  future  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  set  the  loan  so  low  as  to  make 
it  a  very  bad  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  set  it  at  an  unreason¬ 
ably  high  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  would  have  to  provide  for  greater  pay¬ 
ments  because  the  idea  is  to  make  sure - 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Well,  if  the  payments  are  tied  to  the  spot  market 
average,  that  would  not  be  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  going  to  have  our  economist  work 
on  that  and  see  what  can  come  out  of  it.  It  is  such  ideas  as  this  that 
we  would  like  to  get  from  various  witnesses  in  an  effort  to  try  and 
improve  this  program. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Well,  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  reduce  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  still  keep  a  good  program.  And  frankly,  we  think  that  the 
cost  of  the  present  program  has  been  such  that  we  cannot  keep  it 
unless  we  provide  some  means  of  reducing  the  cost,  and  that  is  what 
is  behind  this  idea,  and  I  think  it  is  ultimately  fair,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  help. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gilfoil.  Yes,  sir.  And  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
As  always,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  was  recessed  until  10  o’clock  Thursday, 
April  4,  1968.) 

(The  information  submitted  by  the  Chairman  is  as  follows:) 
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LOAN  AND  PAYMENT  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


Commodity 


Cotton  M  Inch  average  location: 

Loan  level . . 

Payment  rate . 

Corn : 

Loan  level . 

Payment  rate . 

Wheat: 

Loan  level . 

Payment  rate . 

Rice:  Support  price . 

Dairy  products:  Support  price: 

Butterlat . . 

Manufactured  milk . . 

Soybeans:  Support  price . 


Crop  year 


1963-64 

1964  65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

32. 47 

30. 00 

29.00 

21.00 

20.25 

20.25 

13. 50 

2  4.35 

9.  42 

11.53 

12.24 

1.07 

1.10 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

1.05 

.18 

.15 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.30 

1.82 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

1. 25 

1.25 

.18 

.70 

.75 

1.32 

1.36 

(>) 

4.71 

4.71 

4.50 

4.  50 

4.  55 

4. 60 

.581 

.58 

.594 

.68 

.68 

.66 

3.14 

3.  15 

3.  24 

4.00 

4.  00 

4.  28 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2. 50 

2.  50 

2.  05 

*  Additional  payment  to  trade  of  6.5  cents  per  pound  began  April  1964. 

2  Additional  payment  to  trade  of  5.75  cents  per  pound  for  1965—66  marketing  year. 

•  Not  available. 

Source:  USD  A. 


COTTON,  UPLAND— ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  UTILIZATION,  CARRYOVER,  1961-67 

[In  millions] 


Year  beginning  Aug.  1 


Acreage  Acreage  Utilization 

planted  harvested  Production  — - -  Carryover 

(acres)  (acres)  (bales)  Domestic  Export  Total  (bales) 

(bales)  (bales)  (bales) 


1961 _ _ 

16.6 

15.6 

14.3 

8.8 

4.9 

13.7 

7.1 

196?  . . 

16.3 

15.6 

14.7 

8.3 

3.3 

11.6 

777 

1963  . 

14.8 

14.2 

15.0 

8.5 

5.7 

14.2 

11.0 

1964  .  ... 

14.8 

14.1 

15.1 

9.0 

4.0 

13.0 

12.1 

1965.  .  . 

14.2 

13.6 

14.7 

9.4 

2.9 

12.3 

14.0 

1966... . 

10.3 

9.6 

9.7 

9.4 

4.7 

14.0 

16.6 

1967.. . .  . 

9.5 

8.1 

7.5 

9.0 

4.3 

13.3 

12.3 

1968 

6.  5 

Source:  USDA. 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION  OF  FIBERS 

Total  fibers 

Cotton 

Rayon  and 

Manmade 

Wool 

Year  beginning  Jan.  1 

used  (million 

(percent  of 

acetate 

(percent  of 

(percent  of 

pounds) 

total  fibers) 

(percent  of 

total  fibers) 

total  fibers) 

total  libers) 

1950 .  6,596.6  67.7  19.8  2.0  10.5 

1961  .  6,581.4  61.5  17.1  13.3  8.1 

1962  .  7,206.5  59.4  17.5  15.2  7.9 

1963  .  7,422.4  55.8  19.4  17.3  7.5 

1964  .  7,938.0  54.6  19.2  20.0  6.2 

1965  .  8,758.9  53.2  17.9  22.8  6.0 

1966  .  9,425.3  52.5  17.1  25.1  5.3 

1967  .  9,333.5  50.  1  16.3  29.1  4.5 


Source:  P.  36,  Cotton  Situation,  March  1968. 


PRICES  OF  UNFINISHED  CLOTH  (20  CONSTRUCTION),  PRICE  OF  RAW  COTTON,  AND  MILL  MARGINS,  1961-67 


Year  beginning  Aug.  1 


Unfinished  Price  of  Mill  margins 
cloth  prices  raw  cotton 


1961.. . 

1962.. . 

1963.. . 

1964.. . 

1965.. . 

1966  «.. 

1967  ■  2. 


60.61 

35.71 

24. 90 

60.  52 

35.61 

24.91 

61.54 

35.46 

26.  18 

62.98 

27.23 

35.75 

65. 15 

26.  49 

38.  66 

66.  18 

25.  56 

40.  62 

67.  64 

32.  28 

35.36 

i  Expanded  series. 

»  1967-68  February  1968. 

Source:  USDA. 
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EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  ON  BALE  EQUIVALENT  BASIS 
[Raw  cotton  equivalent) 


1961  . . . - . .  393.5  4.7  498.3  5.9 

1962  645.5  7.2  459.0  5.2 

1963  '  . . . - .  634.0  7.4  432.9  5.0 

1964  625.3  6.9  444.2  4.9 

1965  . 751.2  7.7  362.1  3.7 

1966  1,056.2  10.2  395.0  3.8 

1967  913.5  9.4  392.6  4.0 


Source:  USDA. 

WHEAT 


Acreage  Acreage  Utilization 

Year  beginning  planted  harvested  Production  -  Carryover 

July  1  (million  (million  (billion  Domestic  Export  Total  (million 

acres)  acres)  bushels)  (million  (million  (billion  bushels) 

bushels)  bushels)  bushels) 


1961  _ 1 _  55.7  51.6  1.2  608  713  1.3  1,411 

1962  _ 49.3  43.7  1.1  580  644  1.2  1,322 

1963  _ 53.4  45.5  1.2  588  856  1.4  1,195 

1964  _ 55.7  49.8  1.3  644  725  1.4  901 

1965  _  57.4  49.6  1.3  732  867  1.6  817 

1966  _ 54.4  49.9  1.3  697  742  1.4  535 

1967  _ 68.0  59.0  1.5  694  750  1.4  426 

1968  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Source:  USDA. 

SOYBEANS 
[In  millions) 


Acreage  Acreage  Utilization 

Year  beginning  Sept.  1  planted  harvested  Production  -  Carryover 

(acres)  (acres)  (bushels)  Domestic  Export  Total  (bushels) 

(bushels)  (bushels)  (bushels) 


1961.  . . 27.8  27.0  678.6  478.0  149.4  627.4  27.1 

1962.  . 28.4  27.6  669.2  521.0  180.5  701.5  78.3 

1963.. .. _ 29.5  28.6  699.2  490.7  187.2  677.9  46.0 

1964  _  31.6  30.8  700.9  526.3  212.2  738.5  67.3 

1965  _  35.2  34.4  845.6  589.1  250.6  839.7  29.7 

1966  . 37.3  36.5  928.5  612.4  261.6  874.0  35.6 

1967. . 40.7  39.7  972.7  644.0  280.0  924.0  90.1 

1968.. .. _ _  41.8 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Source:  USDA. 

RICE— ROUGH  RICE  BASIS 


Utilization 

Acreage  Acreage  Production  - -  Carryover 

Year  beginning  planted  harvested  (million  Domestic  Export  Total  (million 

Aug.  1  (1,000  (1,000  hundred-  (million  (million  (million  hundred- 

acres)  acres)  weight)  hundred-  hundred-  hundred-  weight) 

weight)  weight)  weight) 


1961 _ 1,618  1,539  54.2  29.6  29.2  58.8  10.1 

1962.. . 1,789  1,773  66.1  27.9  35.5  63.4  5.3 

1963  _ 1,785  1,771  70.3  27.8  41.8  70.6  7.7 

1964  . 1,797  1,786  73.2  31.1  42.5  73.6  7.5 

1965  . 1,804  1,793  76.9  30.8  43.3  74.  1  7.7 

1966  . 1,980  1,967  85.0  31.5  52.0  83.5  8.2 

1967  .  1,982  1,970  89.7  . . . . 


Source:  USDA. 
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TOTAL  FEED  GRAINS 
[In  millions] 


Utilization 

Marketing  year 1  Acreage  Acreage  Production  - 

planted  harvested  Domestic  Export  Total  Carryov 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 


1961  .  128.2  105.3  140.6  136.7  17.3  154.0  84.7 

1962  .  124.0  101.9  142.9  135.0  16.8  151.8  71.8 

1963  .  127.8  105.1  153.8  130.  5  18.8  149.3  64.4 

1964  .  119.9  97.1  134.2  127.5  21.6  149.1  69.3 

1965  . 116.3  96.0  157.4  141.3  29.1  170.4  54.8 

1966  . 117.1  97.8  157.2  140.6  22.0  162.6  42.1 

1967  . 120.8  100.7  176.0  147.8  22.5  170.3  37.0 

1968  . .  43.0 


>  Marketing  year  beginning  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum;  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 
Source:  USDA. 

CORN 


Acreage  Acreage  Utilization 

planted  harvested  Production  - 

Year  beginning  Oct.  1  (million  (million  (billion  Domestic  Export  Total  Carryover 
acres)  acres)  bushels)  (billion  (million  (billion  (billion 

bushels)  bushels)  bushels)  bushels) 


1961  _  65.9  57.6  3.5  3.5  435  3.9  2.0 

1962  _ 65.0  55.7  3.6  3.5  416  3.9  1.6 

1963  68.8  59.2  4.0  3.3  500  3.8  1.4 

1964  ....  65.8  55.4  3.5  3.3  570  3.9  1.5 

1965  _ _  65. 1  55. 3  4. 1  3. 7  687  4. 4  1. 1 

1966...... . . .  66.3  56.9  4.1  3.6  488  4.1  .840 

1967  . .  70.9  60.4  4.7  3.9  550  4.5  .817 

1968  . . . _ _ _ _ _  1.050 


Source:  USDA. 

SORGHUM  GRAIN 
[In  millions] 


Acreage  Acreage  Utilization 

Year  beginning  Oct.  1  planted  harvested  Production  -  Carryover 

(acres)  (acres)  (bushels)  Domestic  Export  Total  (bushels) 

(bushels)  (bushels)  (bushels) 


1961  - . .  14.3  11.0  480  422  99  521  702 

1962  .  15.1  11.6  510  403  113  516  661 

1963  . . . .  17.  5  13.3  585  484  107  591  655 

1964  .  16.8  11.7  490  425  148  573  649 

1965  .  17.1  13.0  673  582  266  848  566 

1966  .  16.4  12.8  720  618  248  866  391 

1967  .  19.2  15.1  789  594  200  794  245 

1968  . . . . . . .  240 


Source:  USDA. 


COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 
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FARM  PROGRAM  AND  FARM  BARGAINING 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  4,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding 

Present:  Senators  Ellender,  Talmadge,  McGovern,  Mondale,  Aiken, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Yesterday  we  started  hearings  on  a  farm  bill  that  we  hope  to  present 
to  the  Congress  early  next  year.  Instead  of  waiting  for  a  bill  to  be 
sent  to  us  from  the  Department,  we  thought  that  this  committee  was 
capable  of  holding  hearings  and  doing  its  own  job  of  writing  up  a  bill. 
I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  was  surprised  that  yesterday  there 
was  very  little  criticism  lodged  against  the  administration’s  operation 
of  the  law  as  we  now  have  it ;  that  is,  the  act  of  1965.  And,  of  course, 
the  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  for  us  to  find  better  ways  and  means 
of  administering  this  law  or  adding  to  it  or  subtracting  from  it  so 
that  we  can  do  more  for  the  farmers.  And  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
witnesses  will  bear  in  mind  our  objective,  and  that  is  if  you  find  faults 
with  it,  do  not  hesitate,  do  not  be  timid  in  telling  us  about  it. 

Now,  we  are  fortunate  today  in  having  as  a  first  witness  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Shuman,  who  is  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Senator  Aiken.  May  I  add  something  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Cn a irma n .  Yes . 

Senator  Aiken.  I  want  to  support  you  in  your  proposal  to  hold 
hearings  this  year  with  the  goal  of  early  action  next  year.  Legislation 
would  probably  not  be  in  order  until  next  year  because  it  appears  we 
are  going  to  have  a  new  administration  in  the  executive  branch  no 
matter  what.  Every  administration  wants  to  set  up  its  own  program, 
and  if  we  should  put  through  a  program  this  year,  just  as  sure  as 
preaching,  the  next  administration,  whoever  it  might  be,  would  want 
to  change  it.  So  I  think  we  are  just  saving  ourselves  work  if  we  wait 
until  next  year  and  get  the  recommendations  of  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  before  taking  definite  action. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  sure  the  new  Democratic  administration 
will  follow  the  line  that  we  are  now  proposing  here. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  now,  all  right,  I  will  accept  that  statement 
if  you  will  tell  me  what  is  a  Democrat. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  the  same  answer  from  you  about 
a  good  Republican. 
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Senator  Aiken-.  The  same  answer,  you  would  get  the  same  answer 
probably. 

The  Chairman-.  All  right,  Mr.  Shuman,  you  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  quite  often.  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  you  have  a  written  statement.  And  I 
presume  you  want  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Brief  it. 

The  Chairman.  Brief  it.  All  right.  Well  the  whole  statement  will 
be  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  start  your  testimony,  Mr.  Shuman,  I 
have  a  statement  here  from  Senator  Burdick,  and  without  objection, 
we  will  have  the  statement  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Senator  Burdick’s  statement  is  as  follows:) 

GENERAL 

Statement  of  Hon.  Quentin  N.  Burdick,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

North  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture  is  North  Dakota’s  largest  and  most  important 
industry — producing  nearly  80  per  cent  of  our  new  wealth.  The  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  and  the  development  of  farmer  bargaining  legislation 
are  vital  to  North  Dakota  farmers  and  to  the  Nation. 

Economic  justice  requires  that  the  farm  policies  of  the  government  assist  the 
farmer  in  achieving  prices  which  are  fair  and  equitable.  I  want  to  stress  the 
point  of  economic  justice — we  cannot  do  justice  to  a  commodity  nor  to  an  indus¬ 
try  ;  only  to  people.  Our  farm  policies  must  be  people  centered,  not  price  centered. 

The  paradox  of  American  agriculture  is  that  the  chronic  economic  difficulties 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  its  technological  successes.  The  rise  of 
agricultural  productivity,  which  is  the  foundation  for  the  wealth  and  power 
of  our  society,  causes  difficulties  for  the  farmers. 

In  social  and  economic  terms  the  agriculture  policies  have  not  done  enough 
to  ease  the  burden  of  the  small  farmers.  The  forced  migration  from  rural 
America  continues — and  the  stream  to  crowded  urban  America  continues  cre¬ 
ating  even  greater  urban  problems. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  farm  income,  in  helping  small  farmers  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  income-producing  resources,  and  in  helping  rural  families  secure  decent 
housing,  and  this  committee  has  been  diligent  in  its  efforts. 

But,  great  problems  still  exist.  Calculations  indicate  that  the  per  capita 
income  of  persons  on  farms  has  rarely  exceeded  half  of  the  per  capita  income 
of  persons  not  on  farms.  And,  unfortunately,  the  farm  program  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  frequently  been  “sold”  to  the  urban  populace  in  terms  of  charity. 
The  policies  and  programs  to  support  the  agricultural  segment  of  our  economy 
must  not  be  based  on  a  concept  of  charity  but  on  the  basis  of  national  self- 
interest  and  justice. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  particularly  if  wheat  export  certificates  are 
included,  can  provide  the  basis  for  logical  programs.  Additionally,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bargaining  legislation,  which  will  help  mitigate  speculative  price 
fluctuations,  is  essential. 

The  fact,  is  the  American  farmer  has  traditionally  operated  closer  to  the 
ideal  of  a  free  market  than  other  segments  of  the  economy.  His  technological 
advances  have  lead  toward  lower  relative  prices  for  food  and  fiber — a  boon  to 
the  Nation  but  not  necessarily  to  the  farmer. 

During  the  20  year  span  from  1947  to  1967,  the  hourly  earning  of  industrial 
workers  increased  by  123  per  cent,  corporate  dividends  went  up  232  per  cent, 
but  the  average  of  prices  received  dropped  by  11  per  cent. 

Unless  we  develop  ways  to  pay  fair  prices  for  the  production  of  food,  our 
whole  food  supply  could  be  endangered.  Bankrupt  farmers  cannot  continue  to 
produce  in  abundance,  much  less  increase  production  to  meet  future  demand. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  note  of  urgency  to  these  hearings  today.  Although 
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it  may  seem  that  next  year  ia  far  off,  the  present  farm  program  will  exoire 
,  eJy  1  10Pe- that  yOU  gentleinen  wil1  serious  consideration  to  reeuact- 
irfaTr  .?  ,™Provements— farm  legislation  before  the  hour  grows  late 

and  the  “problem”  becomes  a  “crisis.”  s  te» 

t  °ha|rman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of  Raymond  Muhs 
1iorth  Dakota>  attached  hereto  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  ’ 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 


FARM  BARGAINING 


Statement  of  Raymond  Muhs,  Langdon,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  for  more  than  twenty  years 

Pin°hUCtflVlty  the,  fafme,r  has  ^  increasing  at  a  rate  which  permitted 
him  to  be  the  major  shock  absorber  in  maintaining  relative  stability  in  this 
nation’s  cost  of  Hying.  The  farmer  has  patiently  watched  other  segments  of  the 
economy  enjoy  the  profits  made  from  the  fruit  of  his  labor  and  investments 

tmer!^an  fa™e.r  now  comes  ,to  Congress  to  ask  that  a  law  be  passed 
giving  him  the  authority  and  machinery  to  bargain  for  a  fair  price  for  his 
products.  I  firmly  believe  that  Senate  Bill  2973  is  the  kind  of  bilfteat  would 
R!llffni™/ara,e+t,0  bargain  in  good  faith,  I  therefore  support  this  Bill.  This 
’  along  Wlt?i  1116  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Farm  Act  of  1965  will  allow 
the  farmer  a  chance  for  his  rightful  place  in  the  economy  of  this  great  Nation 
I  urge  tlie  Congress  to  take  action  on  these  important  measures  this  year 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  we  have  been  patient,  in  fact  so  patient  that 
we  now  number  only  3  million  farmers.  How  long  must  we  wait?  Each  year 
we  see  about  1000  farmers  leave  the  state  of  North  Dakota,  only  to  move  to  the 
city  and  compete  for  the  jobs  of  the  city  resident.  Cities  can  ill  afford  this 
invasion  of  unemployed  people.  I  appeal  to  the  Representatives  of  cities  that 
(on®  o£  .^e  rayJ!  to„ ease  the  Problems  of  the  city,  is  to  reverse  this  trend,  ’make 
is  possible  for  the  fanner  to  stay  on  the  land.  Make  it  possible  for  young  farmers 
to  get  started  in  farming.  Reverse  this  trend  to  giant  farms 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  H.  SHUMAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Graugnard,  the  president 
ot  the  .Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  and  a  member  of  our  board  of  direc- 

tois  is  with  me,  if  it  is  all  right,  I  would  like  for  him  to  share  this 
seat  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Surely.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Shuman..  Well,  I  think  the 'others  may  have  to  help  us  with 
some  ot  the  statistics  but  we  will  not  call  on  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  can  have  your  bureau¬ 
crats  stand  around,  but  I  do  not  think  you  have  bureaucrats  in  the 
P  arm  Bureau. 


Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  some  people  call  them  that. 

I  n  A  I  '  "T  T  a  a  -» \  11 I  _  J 


The  Chairman.  All  right. 


GENERAL 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  we  do  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  experiences  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I  am  not  going  to  read  this  entire 
statement.  The  first  few  pages  we  will,  and  then  we  will  brief  some  of 
the  others. 

.As. the  committee  knoAvs,  the  Farm  Bureau  is  a  general  farm  orn-a- 
mzation  with  over  1,753,000  member  families  in  the  49  States  and 
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Puerto  Rico.  A  large  percentage  of  our  members  produce  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  directly  affected  by  the  act  of  1965.  Others  produce 
commodities  which  are  indirectly  affected  by  this  act  because  pro¬ 
grams  for  individual  commodities  often  affect  other  commodities.  For 
example,  the  feed  grain  and  cotton  programs  have  affected  the  acre¬ 
age  planted  in  soybeans:  and  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs 
have  affected  the  production  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  the  major  provisions  of  the  1965 
act.  Our  members  are  even  more  convinced  today  that  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  act  are  not  in  the  longtime  nitere-ts  of  producers, 
consumers,  or  taxpayers. 

Briefly,  our  principal  reasons  for  opposing  these  programs  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Government  supply-management  has  not  worked,  (2) 
Government-owned  stocks  are  bad  for  farmers,  (3)  The  operation  of 
Government  supply-management  programs  depends  on  political  decis¬ 
ions,  (4)  These  programs  make  farmers  dependent  on  Government 
payments  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  net  incomes,  and  (5)  Gov¬ 
ernment  supply-management  programs  create  pressures  for  interna¬ 
tional  commodity  agreements.  We  will  discuss  each  of  these  points 
briefly. 

(T)  Government  supply-management  has  not  worked.  The  act  of 
1965  has  not  corrected  the  basic  inbalance  between  prices  farmers 
receive  and  the  prices  they  must  pay— commonly  referred  to  as  the 
cost-price  squeeze.  On  the  contrary,  the  index  of  prices  paid  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  faster  than  the  index  of  prices  received.  The  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  rose  14  points  from  238  in  1960  to  252  in 
1967.  In  the  same  period  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and 
wage  rates,  rose  42  points  from  300  to  342. 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  rather  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  the  parity  ratio  over  the  past  17  years  and  that  the  ratio  was 
74  in  1967.  To  find  a  lower  parity  ratio  on  an  annual  basis,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  clear  back  to  the  depression  year  of  1933.  We  do  not  think 
it  appropriate  to  include  Government  payments  in  figuring  the  parity 
ratio  as  this  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  parity  concept  as  a  measure 
of  the  relationship  between  farm  prices  and  farm  costs;  however, 
if  one  looks  at  the  adjusted  ratio  in  the  following  table  he  also  finds 
a  steady  decline.  Even  on  an  adjusted  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  1933  to  find  an  annual  figure  lower  than  that  reported  for  1967. 

Then  follows  the  table  that  gives  that  documentation. 

Although  the  average  parity  ratio  for  all  commodities  is  the  lowest 
it  has  been  on  an  annual  basis  since  the  depression,  the  picture  is  even 
more  dismal  for  the  commodities  that  are  subject  to  price  support 
payments  under  the  act  of  1965. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Shuman,  do  you  mind  interruption? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  raised  a  point  here  that  has  been  bother¬ 
ing  this  committee  ever  since  I  have  been  on  it,  and  that  is  the  cost- 
price  squeeze. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  bill  that  we  will  consider  and  probably 
others,  will  be  submitted  in  order  to  have  farmers  bargain  for  the  sale 
of  their  goods. 

Now,  you  know  that  we  cannot  legislate  here  to  prevent  the  rise  of 
the  cost  of  a  plow. or  the  cost  of  a  tractor,  and  as  you  say  here  that  is 
one  of  our  difficulties. 
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Now,  what  is  your  prescription  to  cure  this? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  our  recommendations  are  spelled  out  . a  little 
later  on.  1  am  not  going  to  go  Into  detail  on  them,  but  I  will  list  them. 
But  basically  there  are  two  general  directions  in  which  we  say  we 
must  go. 

One  general  direction  is  to,  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  eliminate  these  con¬ 
trol  programs  which  have  complicated  the  picture,  and  secondly,  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  farmers  and  their  organizations  to  do  the  things  which  need 
to  be  done  themselves. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  been  preaching  that  now  to  my 
knowledge  for  quite  some  time,  but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is, 
or  ask  is  how  can  we  stop  this  cost-price  squeeze?  The  cost  of  the 
machines  that  the  farmers  use  and  other  things  that  he  buys  goes  up, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  stop  that  unless  you  have  some  kind 
of  controls,  and  that  seems  to  be  your  main  reason  for  .an  imbalance. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes ;  the  cost  price  squeezes. 

Idle  Chairman.  And  I  am  just  wondering  if  we  could  in  some  way 
regulate  it  so  that  Jimmy  someway  would  not  have  to  pay  $15,000  for 
a  tractor  that  he  could  buy  15  years  ago  for  $5,000  or  maybe  $2,000. 

If  we  could  ever  do  that,  we  could  help  the  farmer  a  good  deal.  And 
to  me  that  is  the  qiiestion.  It  is  easy  to  say  what  the  problem  is  but 
how  shall  we  solve  it.  Because  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  there  is  this  imbalance  between  the  producers  and  those  from 
whom  they  purchase  their  needs. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  order  to  get  at  the  cost 
price  squeeze  you  must  go  back  to  the  cause  of  the  increased  cost  and 
the  cause  of  lower  prices,  and  the  cause  of  lower  prices  in  large 
measure,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out  for  some  time,  is  Government 
farm  programs  themselves.  And  one  of  the  major  causes — well,  the 
ma  jor  cause  of  increased  costs,  which  is  the  other  side  of  this  cost  price 
squeeze,  the  major  cause  of  inci-eased  cost  is  inflation  which  is  the 
result  of  Government  policies.  And  any  control  of  prices  such  as  was 
tried  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  periods  is  bound  to  fail, 
because  if  you  put  a  ceiling  price  on  a  tractor  or  other  machinery  or 
other  supplies  you  immediately  cause  the  producers  of  that  to  change 
to  something  where  they  can  make  a  profit. 

I  think  the  only  way  to  control  costs  is  to  check  inflation,  and  that 
can  be  done  if  we  are  determined  to  cut  down  on  the  wild  spending 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  some  of 
them  are  reducing  costs.  They  are  moving  out  of  the  country  where 
they  can  buy  a  tractor  and  other  supplies  for  half  what  it  costs  here 
and  hire  the  labor  for  perhaps  25  percent  of  what  it  costs  in  the  United 
States;  then  they  get  the  State  Department  to  direct  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  issue  orders  that,  will  permit  uninspected 
products  to  come  into  this  country  where  they  can  sell  on  our  high- 
priced  market. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  we  had  some  of  that  in  agriculture,  too,  because 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  rules  we  have  had  labor  shut 
out  of  California  and  other  places  from  Mexico.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  production  of  strawberries  has  largely  moved  to  Mexico,  and 
they  are  shipping  them  into  and  selling  in  our  market  at  a  lower  cost 
than  we  can  produce  strawberries. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  caused  by  labor  getting  so  much - 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  could  you  correct  that  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  think  that  we — I  think  that  the  thing  we  need 
to  do  is - 

The  Chairman.  Clamp  down  on  labor. 

Mr.  Shulman.  No  ;  permit  the  use  of  these  folks  as  long  as  we  cannot 
have  labor  supplies  adequate  for  agriculture  in  this  country,  then 
who  not  let  them  come  in  to  help  with  the  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  tried  that,  you  know,  and  we  failed.  I,  as 
you  know,  fostered  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  extended  from  year  to  year  over  a  period  of 
maybe  Y  or  8  years,  but  at  last  we  were  stymied  and  we  could  not  get 
enough  votes. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  are  you  going  to  do.  You  know,  there  is  too 
much  politics  maybe  in  this. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  May  I  point  out  that  the  State  Department  and 
Justice  Department  have  forced  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  admit  into  this  country  camied  milk  which  is  not  subject  to  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspection  requirements  that  the  producer  in  this  country  has  to 
meet,  and  that  is  simply  one  example. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  just  to  pick  this  up  on  page  3  there,  actually 
the  table  there  of  market  prices  and  parity  prices  of  commodities  for 
which  prices  support  payments  are  made  shows  that  the  individual 
commodities  are  far  away  from  a  parity  position  and  many  of  them— 
in  fact,  the  price  of  corn  is  such  that  if  you  discount  the  deflation,  or 
the  inflation  and  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  the  price  of  corn 
today  is  lower  than  it  was  in  1934  and  1935  when  it  was  considerably 
better  than  it  is  today  in  purchasing  power. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  a  question 
at  this  point. 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  Young.  Does  the  Farm  Bureau  advocate  abolishing  all  price 
supports  or  lowering  them  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  favor  the  elimination  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the 
price  supports  and  controls  for  feed  grains  and  wheat  and  soybeans, 
and  we  favor  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  eliminate  all  of  them ; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  into  the  record  the  price 
support  levels  for  the  past  20  years  for  wheat  and  the  corresponding 
cash  price  received  by  farmers.  You  will  note  when  I  read  these  that 
the  cash  price,  with  the  exception  of  1  or  2  years  follows  the  support 
price  very  closely.  My  point  is  that  if  you  abolish  price  supports  or 
lower  them  still  more,  you  may  well  have  still  lower  prices. 

Now,  in  1948  the  national  average  loan  level  was  $2  a  bushel.  The 
cash  price  was— this  is  the  average  price  received  by  farmers— $1.98. 
In  1949,  the  support  price  was  $1.95  and  the  average  farm  price,  $1.88. 
In  1950,  the  loan  rate  was  $1.99 ;  cash  price,  $2.  In  1951,  the  loan  rate 
was  $2.18;  the  cash  price  was  $2.11.  In  1952,  the  loan  rate  was  $2.20, 
and  the  cash  price  was  $2.09.  In  1953,  the  loan  rate  was  $2.21  and  the 
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cash  price  was  $2.04.  In  1954,  the  loan  rate  was  $2.24  and  the  cash  price 
was  $2.12.  In  1955,  the  loan  rate  was  $2.08  and  the  cash  price  to  farmers 
was  $1.98.  In  1956,  the  loan  rate  was  $2,  and  the  cash  price  was  $1.97. 
In  1957,  the  loan  rate  was  $2,  and  the  cash  price  was  $1.93. 

I  hope  I  am  not  boring  you  with  these  figures  because  they  are  tre¬ 
mendously  important  to  people  raising  wheat.  In  1958,  the  loan  rate 
was  $1.82,  and  the  cash  price  was  $1.75.  In  1959,  the  loan  rate  was 
$1.81 ;  cash  price,  $1.76.  In  1960,  the  loan  rate,  $1.78,  and  the  cash  price, 
$1.74.  In  1961,  the  loan  rate,  $1.79,  and  the  cash  price  $1.83.  In  1962  the 
loan  price  was  $2,  and  the  cash  price,  $2.04.  In  1963,  the  loan  price  was 
$1.82  and  the  cash  price,  $1.85.  In  1964,  it  dropped,  the  loan  price  was 
$1.30  and  prices  to  farmers  dropped  to  $1.37  a  bushel.  In  1965  the  loan 
price  was  $1.25,  the  cash  price  was  $1.35.  In  1966,  the  loan  price  was 
$1.25,  and  the  cash  price,  $1.63.  This  was  the  year  we  exported  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  wheat  and  everyone  thought  we  were  going  to  run 
out  of  wheat  when  we  were  not. 

Now,  in  1967,  the  loan  price  is  $1.25  and  the  estimated  cash  price  to 
farmers  will  be  $1.41  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Shuman,  looking  over  this  record  and  having  farmed  all  my 
life,  I  just  cannot  go  along  with  you.  I  believe  that  to  follow  a  policy  of 
abolishing  price  supports  would  completely  wreck  farmers  and  the 
farm  economy.  In  my  State  right  now,  in  the  Red  River  Valley  area, 
and  there  is  no  richer  farmland  in  the  world,  no  more  fertile  soil,  black 
soil  going  down  12  feet,  there  is  farm  sale  after  sale  after  sale.  I  do 
agree  with  you  however  on  the  cost  of  the  things  the  farmers  have  to 
buy. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  if  you  are  having  this  kind  of 
trouble  after  35  years  of  price  supports  and  with  them  in  full  effect 
and  with  the  administration  that  is  determined  to  make  them  work,  it 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  price  supports  are  not  working. 

Now,  I  am  glad  that  you  presented  this  table,  and  we  would  gladly 
put  it  in  ours  except  we  had  so  many  other  tables,  because  it  proves  the 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  make,  and  that  is  that  price  supports 
become  a  ceiling  as  well  as  a  floor.  And  the  prices  that  you  quoted  are 
not  adequate.  It  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  parity  ratio  on  wheat  is 
only  54  cents.  We  would  have  had  far  better  prices  if  we  had  not  had 
these  ceilings,  and  the  administration — as  you  pointed  out  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  these  farm  programs  for  the  last  several  years  has  been 
such  as  to  make  the  price  support  a  ceiling,  and  the  only  time  it 
escaped,  the  only  time  that  the  price  escaped  was  when  they  misjudged 
and  exported  more  than  they  intended  to. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  Mr.  Shuman,  I  probably  farmed  long  before 
you  did.  I  have  some  experience  from  back  in  the  twenties  when  we 
had  no  price  supports  and  cash  wheat  got  down  to  as  low  as  27  cents 
a  bushel.  We  had  no  program  at  all  then.  I  fear  this  is  what  would 
happen  again,  and  this  is  what  the  average  farmer  thinks,  too. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  the  Senator  yield  there? 

As  you  recall,  back  in  1948,  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  pre¬ 
pared  a  report  in  response  to  your  inquiry  and  that  of  Senators 
McGovern  and  McCarthy  about  what  would  happen  if  we  pursued 
what,  in  effect,  is  being  recommended  by  the  Farm  Bureau  this  morn¬ 
ing.  And  on  page  2,  Mr.  Wilcox  and  others,  well  respected  in  Congress, 
said,  it  is  estimated  in  the  absence  of  price  supports  and  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  programs,  net  farm  income  in  these  3  years,  1961-63,  instead  of 
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averaging  $12.8  billion  a  year  as  it  did  would  have  averaged  about 
$6  billion.  In  other  words,  without  these  price-support  programs  and 
acreage  diversion  programs,  income  to  the  American  farmer  would 
drop  in  half.  And  I  think  this  is  the  opinion  of  virtually  every  respon¬ 
sible  farm  economist  in  the  country.  And  I  think  the  recommendations 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  here  would  be  disaster  to  my  family  farmers,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  comment  on  Senator  Young’s 
observation.  I  stalled  farming  in  1929,  Senator. 

Senator  Young.  I  started  farming  about  12  years  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  knew  that  you  had,  but  1929*  was  not  exactly  a  good 
year  to  start  farming - 

Senator  Young.  No,  I  know. 

Mr.  Shuman  (continuing) .  Because  things  got  worse.  The  problem 
that  we  had  in  the  twenties  of  low  prices  was  not  a  problem  of  a  free 
market  but  rather  a  problem  of  the  discrimination  against  farmers 
under  the  tariff  structure  that  was  adopted  after  World  War  I.  It 
shut  us  out  of  our  foreign  markets.  And  we  are  having  some  of  the 
same  effect  today,  as  the  EEC  and  others  recognize  that  government 
farm  programs  with  their  subsidized  production  payments  are  in 
effect  a  protectionist  measure,  and  they  are  setting  up  barriers  against 
us. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  projections,  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
brought  this  in,  because  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  these 
projections  from  time  to  time.  I  have  known  Dr.  Wilcox  for  many 
years.  With  the  all  due  respect  to  these  folks  who  deal  in  projections, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  not  seen  one  in  agriculture  that  is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on.  No  projection  is  any  better  than  the  assumptions 
that  are  made  to  start  with.  And  if  you  are  in  favor  of  controlled  agri¬ 
culture,  as  Dr.  Wilcox  is,  of  course,  you  put  in  assumptions  that  "get 
results  you  want.  I  can  do  the  same  thing  any  other  economist  can. 
And  economists  are  divided  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be ;  they  are 
not  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  yield  there,  Mr.  Shuman  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  As  you  know,  we  have  to  export  about  two-thirds 
of  our  wheat.  Do  you  think  wheat  farmers  in  the  United  States  could 
exist  on  the  world  price  we  have  for  wheat  when  all  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  many  others  have  a  price  support  almost  twice  as  high 
as  ours  is  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Nobody  knows,  Senator,  what  the  world  price  of  wheat 
would  be  if  we  and  the  other  countries  were  not  producing  under  pro¬ 
duction  subsidy  plans,  as  our  production  has  been  stimulated  bv  the 
direct  payments  and  the  assurance  of  a  certain  price.  And  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  many  of  them  have  tended  to  copy  us.  France  for 
instance,  has  a  considerable  subsidy,  production  subsidy. 

Now,  if  we  were  determined  to  go  to  the  market  system  and  went  with 
that  kind  of  determination  to  the  EEC,  and  the  other  nations,  I  have 
confidence  that  you  could  negotiate  the  reduction  or  perhaps  even  the 
elimination  of  production  subsidy  payments.  And  where  the  world 
price  of  wheat  would  go  in  the  market  without  these,  I  do  not  know 
It  might  be  as  much  as  50  percent  higher. 
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Senator  Young.  Well,  you  know  we  are  shut  out  of  most  of  the 
dollar  markets.  I  am  not  advocating  we  sell  wheat  to  Red  China,  but 
this  is  a  big  dollar  market  that  Canada  has.  Canada  sells  to  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  as  do  other  wheat  exporting  countries.  We  are  very 
limited  in  our  market. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  true.  Well,  I  think  that  the  world  market 
has  been — for  wheat  and  other  crops — has  been  tremendously  de¬ 
pressed  because  of  our  subsidized  production.  I  don  t  know  what  our 
total  production  would  be  if  we  were  producing - 

Senator  Young.  What  do  you  mean? 

Senator  McGovern.  Would  you  yield  at  this  point? 

Senator  Young.  We  are  having  more  farm  auction  sales  right  now. 
Farmers  in  the  richest  farming  areas  in  the  world  are  going  broke 
trying  to  raise  wheat  at  current  prices.  Do  you  want  the  price  to  go 
lower  yet  ?  Do  you  think  that  will  solve  the  problem  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  no.  What  I  am  saying  is  without  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  the  price  of  wheat  will  go  up — it  cannot  help  but  go  up. 

Senator  Young.  How  would  it  go  up? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Because  under  the  kind  of  program  we  have  now  we 
are  subsidizing  excessive  production. 

Senator  Young.  We  have  to  export  two-thirds  of  our  wheat  pro¬ 
duction.  Do  you  think  the  world  prices  are  going  to  go  up  if  we 
abandon  the  price  support  here  and  all  the  rest  of  the  nations  have 
high-price  supports? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  I  think  that  the  world  price  will  go  up  when 
you  discontinue  in  this  country,  the  subsidized  production  of  feed 
grain  wheat,  cotton,  et  cetera.  Nowr,  when  we  were  in  the  GATT  ses¬ 
sion  last  summer — and  I  have  been  over  there  to  check  this  out,  and 
this  is  the  report  we  get  everywhere — the  reason  that  they  would  not 
agree  to  bind  the  maximum  variable  duties  is  because  we  were  sub¬ 
sidizing  our  production,  and  they  said  specifically  and  plainly,  and 
it  is  in  the  record  over  there.  They  said  to  us,  if  you  will  limit  or 
eliminate  the  direct  payments  to  your  farmers,  we  will  consider  taking 
off  some  of  the  subsidy  payments  and  variable  fees. 

Senator  Young.  They  did  not  say  they  would  do  it,  though. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Oh,  yes,  they  did — they,  proposed  this. 

Senator  Young.  You  mean  these  countries  with  these  high  price  sup¬ 
ports — and  they  have  a  price  support  around  $3  a  bushel  or  better — 
you  mean  they  would  drop  those  down  to  the  world  price? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  they  did  not  say  where  they  would  drop  them. 
But  they  said  they  would  negotiate.  And  when  we  would  not  agree 
to  eliminate  the  subsidy  payments,  then  the  negotiations  broke  off. 

Senator  Young.  Do  you  mind  if  we  do  not  argue  any  more.  We  to¬ 
tally  disagree. 

Senator  McGovern.  Will  you  yield  at  that  point? 

Senator  Young.  I  am  all  through. 

Senator  McGovern.  You  make  a  point  that  I  want  to  make  with 
Mr.  Shuman. 

What  makes  you  think  if  we  take  off  our  subsidies  they  would  take 
of  theirs.  Theirs  is  twice  as  high  as  ours. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  do  not  know  that  it  -would  be  automatic,  but  I  do 
know  there  is  no  use  to  try  to  get  concessions  on  variable  duties  or 
concessions  on  these  subsidies  that  are  used  in  their  production  as  long 
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as  we  have  ours,  and  if  we  were  prepared  to  go  to  them  to  negotiate  I 
think  we  would  get  results. 

Senator  McGovern.  They  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  long  bit  of 
agricultural  commodities,  with  rebates  and  export  subsidies  on  com¬ 
modities  that  are  not  price  supported.  Subsidies  are  a  built-in  part  of 
their  trade  mechanism,  whereas  our  subsidies  relate  only  to  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Under  the  present  situation  we  are  in  no  position 
whatsoever  to  negotiate.  I  think  that  this  country’s  agriculture  de¬ 
pends  upon  foreign  markets.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  have  de¬ 
pressed  conditions  until  we  can  increase  our  export  sales.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  in  the  world  for  increased 
agriculture  export  sales,  except  by  the  extremely  high  cost  of  sub¬ 
sidized  exports,  except  as  we  can  go  to  them  and  say  that  we  are  ready 
to  start  to  scale  down  the  subsidized  production  that  we  have  in  this 
country  if  you  will  do  likewise.  And  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance 
of  this  kind  of  negotiations  succeeding.  Without  that,  there  is  no  chance 
in  the  world  except  we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  low  prices  and 
high  subsidy  costs  for  government  in  this  country.  I  think  the  alter¬ 
native  is - 


The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Shuman,  as  I  stated,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  at  the  moment  is  to  get  valid  criticism  of  the  bill,  I  mean 
the  law  that  is  now  on  the  statute  books,  and  that  is  the  act  of  1965. 
And  as  I  understand  it,  your  organization  was  against  that  act. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume  you  are  still  against  it. 

Mr.  Shuman.  There  were  some  parts  of  the  act  that  we  were  for, 
but  most  of  it  we  were  opposed  to  and  we  are  still  opposed  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  in  the  course  of  your  prepared  state¬ 
ment  tell  us  the  good  parts  and  the  bad  parts  and  how  to  remedy 
it?  J 


Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  proceed? 

The  Chairman.  Good.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  interpose  here  ? 

I  think  with  all  deference  to  the  witness,  I  ought  to  state  that 
my  understanding  is  that  the  main  thrust  of  his  criticism  is  two¬ 
fold.  The  cost  side  of  it  is  that  inflation  is  boosting  up  the  cost  of 
production  and  it  has  'been  getting  worse,  so  from  that  standpoint 
the  cost-price  squeeze  has  been  aggravated.  And  on  the  price  side 
when  we  look  and  see  that  wheat  is  at  54  percent  of  parity,  that 
whatever  we  are  doing,  whether  you  call  it  the  administration’s 
farm  program  or  whether  you  call  it  anything  else,  it  certainly  is 
not  getting  the  job  done,  and  has  not  been  getting  the  job  done 
for  some  time. 


Senator  Young.  Will  you  yield  there  ? 

I  agree  with  you  a  hundred  percent,  but  we  are  lowering  the  price 
support,  a  n  d  we  are  lowering  the  cash  price. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  the  point  is  that  prices  are  just  no  good,  and 
whatever  we  are  doing  is  not  working.  I  understand  further  that, 
if  I  detected  the  answer  correctly,  Mr.  Shuman  is  not,  and  his  orga¬ 
nization  is  not  advocating  doing  away  with  price  supports  overnight 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Miller.  Nor  is  he  just  advocating  that  we  do  away  with 
farm  programs  and  throw  everything  on  the  free  market,  which  is 
the  impression  some  people  may  have. 

I  do  not  frankly  know  of  anybody  Who  is  saying  just  scrap  the 
farm  programs,  put  the  farmers  on  the  open  market  and  let  them  go. 
I  am  very  familiar  with  these  studies  that  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
Wilcox  and  also  by  Iowa  State  University.  And  as  I  recall  Iowa  State 
University  with  its  very  excellent  economic  staff  and  its  computer 
projected  out  many  different  programs.  Three  or  four  of  them  were 
programs  that  the  Farm  Bureau  had  been  recommending.  And  there 
was  nothing  that  I  can  recall  that  indicated  a  drop  of  prices  by  about 
50  percent,  or  net  farm  income  by  50  percent,  if  these  farm  programs 
that  the  Bureau  had  been  recommending  had  been  adopted. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  farm  programs  were  done  away  with,  there 
would  be  a  drop  of  maybe  50  percent  of  net  farm  income,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody ?  including  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Mr.  Shuman, 
who  is  advocating  doing  away  with  the  farm  programs  period. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  what  we  have  now  is  just  no  good.  It 
has  come  out  to  54  percent  of  parity  for  wheat;  corn,  65  percent,  de¬ 
pression  era  prices,  and  they  have  a  better  mousetrap  and  that  is  what 
they  want  us  to  consider.  Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Shuman  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  correct,  Senator.  And  thank  you  for - 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  another  question  at  this 
point?  The  Farm  Bureau  does  support  the  bills  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Curtis  and  Senator  RibicofL  What  would  those  bills  do? 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  Ribicoff  bill  I  am  not  completely  familiar  with. 
They  are  not  the  same.  There  are  a  number  of  these  bills  introduced, 
and  I  will  touch  on  that  in  the  statement  if  I  might,  Senator,  which 
is  to  the  effect  of  getting  rid  of  rather  quickly  the  price  support  and 
controls  on  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans.  But  it  does,  as  the  Senator 
pointed  out,  it  does  propose  ways  in  which  action  by  the  Congress 
could  be  used  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  unfavorable  effect  on 
farmers. 

Senator  Young.  I  hope  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Shuman. 

Mr.  Shuman.  All  right,  the  middle  of  page  3  is  where  I  am. 

The  parity  ratios  shown  above  in  this  table  would  be  even  lower  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  Government  supply-management  pro¬ 
grams  are  reducing  the  adjusted  parity  base  prices  for  most  of  these 
commodities.  Then  there  is  a  table  showing  the  adjusted  parity  base 
prices  of  commodities  for  which  price  support  payments  were  made 
under  the  act  of  1965. 

If  the  adjusted  base  price  of  wheat  had  not  been  reduced  from  1964 
to  1968,  the  January  1968  parity  price  of  wheat  would  have  been  $2.79 
per  bushel— 22  cents  more  than  the  official  parity  price  of  $2.57. 

Since  the  relationship  between  farm  returns — including  payments 
and  farms  costs  has  continued  to  deteriorate,  people  have  continued 
to  move  out  of  agriculture  in  search  of  better  opportunities.  And  this 
is  what  is  going  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  outmigration  was 
higher  in  1966  and  1967  than  in  1964  and  1965,  with  farm  programs  in 
full  force  and  effect.  The  following  table  shows  a  drop  in  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  4.6  million  since  1960 — a  drop  of  nearly  30  percent 
in  only  7  years.  The  statistics  are  there. 
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Senator  Miller.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point?  My  recollection 
is  that  the  drop  in  farm  population  during  the  previous  7  years  was 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  24  percent;  is  that  correct,  or  do 
you - 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures,  but  that  sounds 
approximately  right,  Senator.  And  all  this,  of  course,  has  taken  place 
with  these  Government  farm  programs.  Farm  debt  has  increased  in 
relation  to  farm  assets  throughout  the  postwar  period;  however,  the 
rate  of  increase  has  accelerated  under  the  Government  supply-manage¬ 
ment  programs  of  recent  years.  And  there  it  gives  in  the  next  table 
the  farm  debt  in  relation  to  farm  assets  for  these  selected  years. 

The  act  of  1965  is  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  Government  supply- 
management  programs,  the  first  of  which  was  the  feed  grain  program 
of  1961.  For  this  reason,  in  evaluating  the  effects  of  Government  sup¬ 
ply-management,  it  is  appropriate  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what 
has  happened  since  1960  as  well  as  to  what  has  happened  under  the 
act  of  1965. 

Net  income  per  farm  has  increased  substantially  since  1960;  how¬ 
ever,  the  bulk  of  this  increase  resulted  from  the  combined  effects  of  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  farms  and  an  increase  in  Government  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers.  And  then  this  next  table  points  that  out  very  dra¬ 
matically,  that  actually  the  only  reason  there  is  a  net  income  increase 
per  farm  is  because  we  have  been  foreclosing  out,  a  lot  of  these  folks 
have  been  retiring,  and  the  payments  added  to  it. 

Net  realized  income  per  farm  rose  $1,661  from  $2,952  in  1960  to  an 
estimated  $4,613  in  1967.  If  the  number  of  farms  had  remained  con¬ 
stant,  and  there  had  been  no  increase  in  Government  payments,  net 
income  per  farm  for  1967  would  have  been  $3,063  ($14,491  million  net 
farm  income  minus  the  $2,378  million  increase  in  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  or  $12,113  million  divided  by  3,954,500  farms) . 

Thus,  the  combined  effects  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  and 
the  increase  in  Government  payments  boosted  net  income  per  farm 
from  $3,063  to  $4,613.  This  means  that  these  factors  account  for  $1,550 
(93.3  percent)  of  the  $1,661  by  which  net  income  per  farm  increased 
between  1960  and  1967.  The  remaining  $111  of  the  total  increase  per 
farm  is  due  to  other  factors. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  declined  since  1960  and  farmers  who 
have  remained  on  the  farm  have  had  to  increase  their  investments 
substantially.  As  a  result,  a  much  higher  net  income  is  needed  today 
to  provide  a  return  on  increased  capital  investments  and  offset  the 
lower  value  of  the  dollar. 

Actually,  even  if  you  consider  these  increases  in  net  income  as 
having  been  earned,  the  depreciation  of  money  makes  the  final  result 
even  less  than  it  would  have  been. 

We  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  the  1965  act  want  to  take  credit  for 
increases  in  farm  income  that  have  been  brought  about  by  a  decline 
in  the  numbers  of  farmers.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  programs 
which  force  farmers  to  depend  on  Government  payments  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  their  income  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  point  in  our 
statement. 

While  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  have  been 
reduced  rather  sharply  in  recent  years,  we  need  to  examine  the  causes 
of  these  reductions  and  the  costs  that  have  been  incurred  in  achieving 
them. 
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The  1965  act  has  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  cotton  stocks,  al¬ 
though  at  a  very  high  cost.  Bad  weather  was  also  a  factor.  In  the 
case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  reductions  in  carryover  stocks  have  been 
due  to  expanded  markets — not  reduced  production.  Grain  production 
actually  has  been  higher  under  Government  supply-management  pro¬ 
grams  than  in  the  immediately  preceding  5  years.  While  a  substantial 
acreage  of  land  has  been  diverted  under  current  programs,  much  of 
this  land  would  have  produced  little  or  no  grain  in  the  absence  of 
these  programs. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point,  Mr.  Shuman? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  As  you  know,  for  the  1967  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  increased  the  wheat  allotment  by  about  32  percent, 
and  immediately  we  got  a  big  increase  in  production,  even  though 
there  was  a  rather  poor  crop  in  much  of  the  winter  wheat  area.  The 
increased  acreage  was  solely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  production. 
If  you  turn  production  loose  and  abolish  allotments  entirely,  I  think 
the  situation  is  going  to  be  even  worse  vet. 

Mr.  Shuman.  No;  I  think  the  increase  in  production  in  1967  was 
largely  due  to  practically  a  promise  to  the  farmers — what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  promise — that  they  would  get  good  prices  and  all  the  wheat 
was  needed  that  could  be  produced. 

Now,  it  is  true,  of  course,  you  have  to  have  more  acres — -there  was 
more  acres  brought  in,  but  the  point  that  we  make  is  that  if  there  was 
not  a  control  program,  the  decision  on  acres  would  be  up  to  the  farmers, 
and  they  would  not  be  as  apt  to  bring  in  more  acres  and  to  apply  more 
fertilizer  as  they  would  be  when  they  had  been  promised,  as  they 
were  in  1967,  that  the  world  needed  their  production,  that  the  price 
was  going  to  be  good. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Shuman,  I  will  tell  you  an  interesting  story 
about  how  I  got  into  politics.  Back  in  the  days  when  we  were  broke 
and  we  had  no  farm  programs,  Congressman  Haugen,  of  Iowa,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  Senator  McNary, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  sponsored  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  I  got 
into  politics,  arguing  for  better  farm  prices.  Most  of  the  traveling 
men  who  would  come  through  my  town,  and  others  would  say :  “Why 
do  you  not  diversify  your  farm  operation?”  That  wouldn’t  have 
helped.  The  price  on  everything  else  was  way  down. 

This  is  interesting,  but  this  is  howT  I  got  into  politics. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  think  it  is  still  politics.  It  has  been  a  long¬ 
time. 

Picking  up  again,  furthermore,  the  diversion  programs  have  had 
offsetting  effects.  It  is  well  known  that  payments  received  for  diver¬ 
sion  are  often  used  to  finance  yield-increasing  practices,  especially 
higher  fertilization  rates,  on  land  remaining  in  production.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  noncompliers  not  only  sought  to  improve  yields  but 
also  increased  grain  acreages  in  the  expectation  that  reductions  by 
compliers  would  strengthen  markets.  Thus,  while  acreages  have  been 
cut  by  diversion  programs,  wheat  and  feed  grain  output  has  been 
higher  than  before  they  became  operative.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  comparisons  of  acreages  and  output  of  these  grains  during 
the  years  preceding  and  following  adoption  of  the  Government  supply- 
managements  approach. 
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This  table  is  very  interesting  here  which  shows  that  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  under  the  program  was  greater  than  it  was  before.  And  you 
will  note  particularly  from  the  above  that  during  the  years  after  Gov¬ 
ernment  supply-management  type  programs  became  operative  corn 
acreage  averaged  10.3  million  acres  less,  but  corn  production  aver¬ 
aged  376  million  bushels  more,  and  com  utilization  averaged  745  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  more  than  during  the  1956-60  period.  'Wheat  acreage  aver¬ 
aged  2  million  acres  less,  but  wheat  production  averaged  52  million 
bushels  more,  and  wheat  utilization  averaged  287  million  bushels  more 
than  in  the  1956-60  period. 

The  fact  is  that  feed  grain  and  wheat  stocks  have  been  reduced  by 
market  growth — not  by  production  control  under  Government  supply- 
management  programs.  Fuiffhermore,  carryover  stocks  are  being  in¬ 
creased  this  year  due  to  overproduction  in  i967  when  corn  production 
reached  4.7  billion  bushels  and  wheat  production  totaled  1.5  billion 
bushels — both  alltime  highs. 

Supply-management  programs  have  resulted  in  substantial  increases 
in  the  annual  losses  realized  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
CCC’s  realized  net  operating  losses,  which  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  more  than  doubled  from  fiscal  1960  to  fiscal 
1967. 

You  will  see  that  detailed  year  by  year.  And  some  of  the  press  re¬ 
leases  seem  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  not  losing  money, 
but  here  are  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Shuman,  since  the  corn  program  as  well 
as  the  wheat  program  has  been  on  a  voluntary  basis,  why  is  it  that  the 
farmers  chose  to  go  along  with  controlled  acres  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  the - 

The  Chairman.  They  could  have  done  what  you  say  there,  just 
planted  their  own.  They  did  not  have  to  join  the  program. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Under  the  wheaJt  control  program,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  wheat  control  program  is  compulsory  because  if  you 
depend  on  a  sizable  portion  of  your  income  from  wheat  the  price  dis¬ 
crimination  as  a  result  of  the  use  tax  is  so  great  that  you  are  almost 
legislated  out  of  the  business  of  producing"  wheat.  The  Government 
program  depresses  the  market  price  of  wheat  so  low  in  this  country 
that  you  almost  are  forced  to  go  in. 

Now,  in  the  feed  grain  program  this  is  different.  In  the  feed  grain 
program  they  pay  sufficiently  less  payments  as  compared  to  wheat  so 
that  the  farmer  figures  that  he  will  make  more  money  not  complying 
than  he  would  by  going  in.  And  there  has  not  been  a  year  yet  where 
as  many  as  half  of  the  farmers  signed  up  in  the  feed  grain  program 
that  were  eligible.  I  do  not  know  what  the  percentage  this  year  would 
be.  It  is  somewhat  better  than  last  year  because  of  the  sweetening  up 
effect  of  the  very  lush  payments.  The  offers  for  acres  laid  out  are  tre¬ 
mendous.  In  the  corn  area  they  run  as  high  as  from  $85  to  $90  an  acre, 
and  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  So  they  bought  compliance.  That  is  what 
I  am  saying. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Shuman,  could  I  ask  another  question.  In  your 
table  indicating  the  cost  of  farm  programs  to  COC  for  1955  to  1967,  in 
the  later  years,  this  data  also  includes  the  diversion  payments  for  re¬ 
ducing  acres,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Young.  The  Farm  Bureau  does  support  a  land  retirement 
program,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  cost  some  money. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  your  plan  of  retiring  acres  would  be  cheaper 
than  this  one  year  diversion. 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  think  so. 

Senator  Young.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Quite  a  bit  less.  And  of  course  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  in  real  bad  financial  shape  at  the  present  time.  Their 
capital  is  impaired  by  $3.5  billion,  and  it  has  not  been  restored.  While 
factors  other  than  Government  programs  were  responsible  for  most  of 
the  reductions  in  commodity  stocks,  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
cussion  that  the  programs  were  responsible  and  then  look  at  the  fan¬ 
tastic  per  unit  costs  of  these  reductions.  If  we  include  only  the  cost  of 
price  support  and  diversion  payments,  the  estimated  reduction  in  the 
cotton  carryover  from  August  1,  1965,  to  August  1,  1968,  has  cost  an 
average  of  $168  per  bale. 

On  a  similar  basis  the  cost  of  reducing  the  wheat  carryover  since 
the  certificate  plan  went  into  effect  with  the  1964  crop  has  been  $6.57 
per  bushel.  The  cost  of  reducing  the  feed  grain  carryover  since  the  feed 
grain  program  went  into  effect  in  1961  has  been  $167  per  ton,  or  $4.68 
per  bushel  of  corn  equivalent. 

And  this  is  spelled  out  on  page  11,  there  and  also  over  on  page  12  you 
find  the  figures  on  carryover  and  what  the  change  was  from  year  to 
year.  It  points  up  the  fact  that  this  carryover  is  largely  the  result  of 
increased  utilization  and  not  the  program. 

The  second  reason  we  believe  the  act  of  1965  should  be  changed  ma¬ 
terially,  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  continue,  is  that  Government 
owned  stocks  are  bad  for  fanners. 

Under  the  act  of  1965,  and  earlier,  Government-supply  programs 
the  USD  A  has  been  authorized  to  sell  CCC  stocks  to  hold  down 
market  prices  to  benefit  consumers  and  penalize  producers  who  do  not 
cooperate  with  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs.  Actually,  low 
market  prices  penalize  cooperators  as  well  as  noncooperators.  Low 
grain  prices  also  lead  to  overproduction  and  low  prices  in  the  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry  industries.  We  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products  account  for  roughly 
60  percent  of  U.S.  cash  farm  receipts.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  pro¬ 
grams  for  other  commodities  do  not  adversely  affect  this  large  and 
important  area  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

Government  sales  obviously  have  been  costly  to  grain  farmers  in 
terms  of  reduced  market  prices.  Look  at  what  happened  in  1964: 
Corn  production  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in  several  years  due  to  poor 
crop  conditions,  but  the  upward  thrust  in  prices  normally  generated 
by  a  short  crop  was  almost  entirely  offset  by  CCC  sales. 

Although  the  1964  crop  was  535  million  bushels  smaller  than  the 
1963  crop,  corn  prices  went  up  only  6  cents  per  bushel.  By  way  of 
contrast,  an  808-million-bushel  drop  in  production  in  1947  brought 
forth  a  63-cent  rise  in  corn  prices,  and  a  743-million-bushel  drop 
brought  forth  a  40-cent  increase  in  prices  in  the  depression  year 
of  1936. 

The  1936  marketing  year  also  provides  an  informative  contrast  to 
1964.  Although  the  corn  crop  was  slightly  larger  in  1966  than  in  1965, 
CCC  sales  were  reduced,  and  the  farm  price  of  corn  averaged  8  cents 
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per  bushel  higher  in  the  marketing  year  1966-67  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Experience  with  wheat  lias  been  much  the  same.  While  the  1966 
wheat  crop  was  only  4  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  1965  crop, 
CCC  sales  were  reduced  by  232  million  bushels  and  the  average  farm 
price  of  wheat  was  28  cents  per  bushel  higher  in  the  1966  marketing 
year  than  in  1965. 

From  the  standpoint  of  producers,  Government  reserves  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  constitute  a  device  to  manipulate  markets  polit¬ 
ically,  to  coerce  participation  in  Government  supply-management 
programs,  and  to  impose  price  ceilings  on  farm  products.  Yet  USDA 
officials  have  testified  that  they  consider  legislation  to  establish  a 
Government  grain  reserve  to  be  a  needed  addition  to  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1965. 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  proposals  for  a  Government- 
controlled  grain  reserve  at  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization  on  January 
31,  1968.  The  subcommittee  very  wisely  has  not  acted  on  these  grain 
reserve  bills. 

And  then  on  page  15  there  is  a  table  which  shows  the  sales  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  feed  grain  in  relation  to  the  utilization,  and  a  table 
on  the  sales  of  wheat  in  relation  to  utilization. 

Our  third  reason  for  being  opposed  to  an  extention  of  the  act  of 
1965  is  that  the  operation  of  Government  supply-management  pro¬ 
grams  depend  on  political  decisions. 

This  places  farmers  at  a  disadvantage  since  nonfarm  consumers 
outnumber  farm  people  by  94  to  6.  Political  decisions  must  necessarily 
please  the  majority  rather  than  the  minority,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  our  citizens  are  nonfarm  consumers.  If  we  continue  Government 
supply-management  it  is  to  be  expected  that  agriculture  will  become 
a  public  utility;  that  is,  an  industry  that  is  regulated  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers.  Another  reason  for  avoiding  reliance  on  political  deci¬ 
sions  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  easy  for  a  single  authority  to  make  a 
serious  mistake. 

Then  we  point  out  here  that  the  administration  has  had  three 
chances  to  prove  the  value  of  centralized  planning,  but  it  struck  out 
all  three  times. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point,  please? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  You  state  that  nonfarm  consumers  outnumber  farm 
people  by  94  to  6.  Do  you  have  a  ratio  of  percentages  between  those  in 
agribusiness  and  nonagribusiness? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No.  just  roughly,  I  think  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  about  something  around  30  percent  of  the  business  in  the  country 
is  related  to  agriculture. 

Senator  Miller.  So  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  economics, 
and  the  necessity  to  have  a  good  healthy  farm  economy,  upward  of 
30  percent  of  the  business  of  this  country  is  affected,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  true.  However,  when  it  comes  to  the  price 
of  food,  94  percent  are  going  to  be  on  the  side  of  getting  the  food  as 
cheap  as  they  can  get  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  Mr.  Shuman,  I  think  that  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  depends  upon  the  viability  of  the  agricultural  economy  would  be 
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less  interested  in  those  prices  than  those  who  are  not  dependent  upon 

Mr.  Shuman.  This  could  have  some  effect.  However,  the  food  price 
decisions  are  made  by  the  wife  in  most  cases,  and  the  man  may  be 
the  one  involved  in  the  agribusiness.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  com¬ 
patible.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  wives  go  to  the  retail  market  they 
are  interested  in  lower  prices. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  am  sure  they  are,  but  I  would  think  that 
if  their  livelihood  through  their  breadwinner  depends  upon  a  healthy 
viable  agriculture,  and  those  prices  in  the  market  are  going  to  cause 
them  to  have  less  income  to  buy  in  the  market  that  they  would  be 
much  more  inclined  to  support  fair  prices  in  the  marketplace  than 
those  who  have  no  interest  in  agribusiness. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  think  that  is  true,  and  that  is  why  I  believe 
that  once  the  Government  is  out  of  the  business  of  establishing  the 
prices  we  would  not  have  too  much  difficulty  from  anyone,  including 
consumers,  if  prices  went  up.  But  as  long  as  the  Government’s  in, 
then  the  consumer  has  a  place  to  go  to  legislate  lower  prices,  and  so 
the  protest  marches  get  immediate  results. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  one  further  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
consumer  who  may  be  paying  these  lower  prices  in  the  market] >1  ace 
now  is  at  least  indirectly  paying  higher  prices  through  the  tax 
program. 

Mr.  Shuman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  costs  them  more 
in  total,  but  as  long  as  they  have  a  chance  to  influence  politicians  to 
put  lower  prices  on,  they  will. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  do  we  not  have  an  opportunity  to  influence 
politicians  with  respect  to  the  taxes  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  It  is  a  matter  then  of  informing  them  of  the  fact 
that  their  taxes  are  going  to  make  up  for  these  lower  prices,  is  that 
not  so  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  I  am  sure  this  is  part 
of  the  reason  that  Senator  Ribicoff  introduced  this  bill,  because  he  is 
responsible — his  electorate  is  very  highly  concentrated  consumer  and 
taxpayer  oriented  people. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Ribicoff  very  ably  repre¬ 
sents  the  consuming  public  of  his  State  and  I  think  he  is  a  smart 
operator  in  that  respect.  He,  like  you,  wants  to  repeal  these  pro¬ 
grams.  He  thinks  he  can  get  cheaper  food.  You  think  you  will  get 
higher  farm  prices.  Somebody  must  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  have  never  talked  to  Senator  Ribicoff.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  expects  to  get  cheaper  food,  but  I  think  he  is  after  money, 
tax  money. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  on  the  Military  Appropri¬ 
ations  Subcommittee  have  to  meet  at  11  o’clock  on  the  reprograming 
of  half  a  billion  dollars  for  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Glad  to  see  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  be  excused,  too.  I  am  sorry  I  have  to  leave. 

Could  I  make  one  point  before  I  have  to  leave,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
intended  to  do  this  earlier  in  Mr.  Shuman’s  statement.  You  have  in 
here  the  chart  on  the  farm  debt  and  farm  assets  on  page  5. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Miller.  Now,  if  I  read  this  chart  correctly,  looking  at  1968, 
you  have  total  assets  of  $281.2  billion.  If  we  should  subtract  from 
that  the  $48,000  million  on  farm  debt,  we  would  have  $232.6  billion  of 
net  farm  equity, 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  If  we  applied  a  6-percent  rate  of  return  on  that 
type  of  an  investment,  we  would  come  out  with  $15  billion  of  net  farm 
income. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  As  I  understand  it,  we  had  a  net  farm  income  of 
$14.5  billion  in  1967.  And  so  we  would  have  this  result — that  is,  if  the 
farmers  received  a  fair  or  a  somewhat  comparable  rate  of  return  on 
their  net  farm  investment  comparable  to  what  one  might  receive  in 
another  business — that  they  would  come  out  about,  with  the  net  farm 
income  about  what  they  should  receive  on  their  investment  with  noth¬ 
ing  whatsoever  for  their  labor  or  their  managerial  skills.  Do  you 
read  that  chart? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sure  that  this  does  not  include  man¬ 
agerial  skills.  I  am  not  sure — I  do  not  think  it  has  taken  account  of  the 
labor. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  the  6-percent  rate  of  return,  Mr.  Shuman, 
on  the  net  farm  equity  would  be  merely  an  investment  term  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  farm  labor.  My  point  is  it  looks  like  farmers 
are  receiving  nothing  for  their  farm  labor  or  their  managerial  skills. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  essentially  correct  with  today’s  going  rate  of 
interest. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shuman.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  picking  up  again,  a  sharp 
acreage  cut  was  ordered  in  cotton  to  reduce  the  surplus,  but  an  unfavor¬ 
able  season  brought  the  crop  down  to  less  than  8  million  bales,  and  a 
serious  shortage  of  the  better  grades  developed.  As  a  consequence,  cot¬ 
ton  is  suffering  a  further  loss  of  markets  which  producers  can  ill 
afford. 

Then  we  point  out  that  opposite  results  were  experienced  with 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  And  we  go  ahead  and  explain  the  three  chances 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  to  prove  in  1967  that  supply- 
management  by  Government  was  practical  and  all  three  of  them 
failed.  Over  on  page  17,  proponents  of  the  1965  act  argue  that  1967 
grain  crops  would  have  been  ever  larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs,  but  this  argument  will  not  stand 
careful  analysis.  In  1967  farmers  were  encouraged  to  expand  grain 
production  by  price-support  loans,  direct  payments,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Government  wanted  a  bigger  crop  to  feed  a  hungry 
world.  In  the  absence  of  Government  acreage  programs,  price  sup¬ 
ports,  and  direct  payments,  farmers  would  have  been  far  more  cau¬ 
tious  and  far  less  likely  to  expand  production  in  advance  of  effective 
market  demand. 

The  fourth  reason  we  are  opposed  to  the  act  of  1965  is  that  these 
programs  make  farmers  dependent  on  Government  payments  for  a 
substantial  part  of  their  net  incomes.  Government  payments  amounted 
to  approximately  20  percent  of  net  farm  income  and  in  1966  and  21 
percent  in  1967.  Considerably  more  than  20  percent  of  net  income 
from  production  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool  now  comes 
from  Government  payments.  In  fact,  well  over  20  percent  of  the  total 
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receipts  received  by  farmers  from  these  commodities  in  1966  came 
from  payments. 

And  there  is  the  table  that  details  that.  And  then  by  separate  com¬ 
modities  on  page  18,  the  promoters  of  direct  payments — I  am  on  page 
19— on  cotton  argued  that  payments  would  benefit  consumers  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  retail  prices  of  cotton  goods.  The  promised  savings  to  con¬ 
sumers  did  not  materialize.  Instead  of  lowering  prices  to  consumers 
payments  resulted  in  higher  mill  margins. 

The  average  mill  margin  on  20  constructions  rose  from  24.91  cents 
per  pound  in  the  crop  year  1962-63,  the  last  full  year  before  payments, 
to  38.82  cents  in  the  crop  year  1966-67,  the  last  full  year  for  which 
comparable  data  were  available.  Current  information  on  cotton  mar¬ 
gins  is  not  entirely  comparable  with  the  above  data  as  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  increased  the  number  of  constructions  used  in 
computing  margin  statistics.  Recent  data  indicate  that  mill  margins 
have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  the  increase  in  cotton  prices  which 
resulted  from  the  short  1967  crop ;  however,  it  appears  that  margins 
are  still  well  above  the  prepayment  level. 

And  this  shows  here  that  the  major  benefit  of  the  cotton  program 
has  been  to  give,  make  a  pretty  lush  deal  for  the  cotton  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  my  argument  and  I  opposed  that. 

Sir.  Shuman.  Sure.  I  remember  quite  well  when  you  made  that 
point. 

Government  payments  are  unreliable  basis  for  the  income  that  is 
necessary  for  a  healthy  agriculture  because  they  can  be  cut  or  limited 
at  any  time.  Cotton  payments  made  direct  to  farmers  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasury  totaled  $932  million  in  1967.  This  is  more  than  the 
total  value  of  all  upland  cotton  produced  in  1967  figured  at  the  loan 
rate  for  cotton.  It  should  be  obvious  with  Federal  deficits  running  as 
they  are,  that  payments  of  this  magnitude  cannot  possibly  continue; 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  find  a  different  approach  to  the 
cotton  problem. 

The  payment  approach  reflects  a  cheap  food  philosophy.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  net  additions  to  farm  income.  Basically  they  are  com¬ 
pensation  for  Government  actions — such  as  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks 
and  the  Secretary’s  decision  to  increase  grain  production  in  1967 — 
which  reduce  farm  prices.  The  termination  of  such  actions  would 
make  possible  higher  market  prices.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  the  increase  in  prices  necessary  to  offset  the  payments  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  has  been  commonly  assumed.  The  payment  rates 
are  substantial — -particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat — but  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  entire  crop.  Wheat  certificate  payments  averaged  only 
50  cents  per  bushel  when  spread  over  the  entire  1966  wheat  crop. 
Cooperators  received  the  payment  of  $1.32  per  bushel  on  45  percent 
of  the  projected  yield  of  their  allotted  acreage. 

This  goes  ahead  and  spells  out  the  point  that  the  payment  program 
has  been  a  definite  factor  in  holding  down  farm  prices  of  wheat.  The 
average  farm  price  of  wheat  fell  37  cents  per  bushel  from  July  1966 
to  July  1967.  This  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  Secretary’s  decision 
to  encourage  increased  production  in  1967. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  due,  though,  to  an  overproduction 
in  Russia  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  there  was  no  question  but  what  the  Secretary 
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made  a  tremendous  mistake.  He  admitted  such  several  times  recently. 
But  I  do  not- — 1  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  and  not  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  How  could  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  January  1  of  1967,  or 
in  the  fall  when  he  made  his  decision  on  the  wheat  program,  how  could 
he  have  envisioned  that  the  wheat  production  throughout  the  world 
would  be  higher  ?  This  is  the  fault  of  the  program.  We  ought  not  to  put 
any  appointed  or  elected  person  in  the  position  of  having  to  decide 
how  much  wheat  should  be  produced.  This  should  be  only  a  decision  of 
the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  followed 
through  in  1962,  the  same  as  he  did  in  1966  and  not  ordered  that  20 
percent.  What  do  you  think  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  today? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  it  probably  would  have  been  considerably  better 
than  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  And  the  fear  that  there  would  be  a  short¬ 
age  is  what  prompted  him  to  provide  for  that  32  percent  increase.  And 
it  is  something  nobody  can  foretell. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  lower  prices  and  greater  cost  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  32  percent  increase  was  made  in  anticipation 
of  that— I  mean  to  assist  the  farmer  and  in  anticipation  that  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Shuman.  There  is  no  question  about  what  he  made  his  decision 
in  good  faith - 

IJie  Chairman.  I  know. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Sincerely  thinking  that  this  was  the  problem  and 
the  situation,  but  this  points  up  the  fact  that  no  living  being  is  smart 
enough  to  replace  the  market  system.  And  they  will  make  more  mis¬ 
takes  when  they  are  operating  under  political  pressures  than  the 
farmers  which  will  go  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Shuman,  I  have  been  in  the  farming 
business  quite  some  time,  long  before  you  were. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  before  you  were  born  for  all  I  know,  back 
in,  oh,  1917,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  for  farmers  to  get  together  and 
plant  just  enough  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  to  meet  the  market  demands, 
as  a  rule.  If  a  neighboring  farmer  notes  that  a  big  profit  is  being  made 
on  one  particular  crop,  the  next  year  why  all  will  go  in  and  plant  those 
things,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  gage. 

Mr.  Shuman.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  that  is  why  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  keep  from  making  mistakes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Compensatory  payments  have  been  a  much  smaller 
factor  in  the  average  per-bushel  returns  for  feed  grains.  They  added 
only  11  cents  per  bushel  to  average  1966  returns  from  corn,  this  low 
figure  reflects  substantial  nonparticipation  and  the  fact  that  payments 
ai  e  not  made  on  participants’  total  production.  In  most  recent  years 
CCC  sales  have  depressed  com  prices  more  than  11  cents  per  bushel. 
It.  is,  therefore,  clear  that  present  programs  are  reducing  market 
prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  that  the  direct  payments  are  not 
a  net  addition  to  farm  income.  And  this,  I  think,  is  a  very  important 
point.  Actually  we  kid  ourselves  when  we  believe  that  any  Government 
price-support  program  will  be  run  over  any  long  period  of  time  with 
the  idea  of  holding  farm  prices  high,  because  with  94  percent  con- 


Burners  and  0  percent  fanners,  and  even  if  you  include  agribusiness 
people,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Government  which  must  be  run  by 
politicians  ami  1  say  that  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word — it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  Government  will  hold  prices  at  a  satisfactory  level  for 
farmers,  because  the  effect  of  the  voters,  the  pressure  of ‘the  voters 
is  always  going  to  be  on  the  side  of  limiting  payments  or  limiting  the 
price. 

1  lie  No.  5  reason :  Government  supply-management  programs  create 
pressures  for  international  commodity  agreements.  Commodity  agree¬ 
ments  are  the  international  counterpart  of  domestic  Government 
supply-management — a  means  of  getting  international  sanction  for 
domestic  programs  which  interfere  with  international  trade  by  sub¬ 
sidizing  exports  in  some  cases  and  restricting  imports  in  others.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  that  such  agreements  will  be  proposed  from 
time  to  time  as  long  as  we  have  domestic  Government  supply-manage¬ 
ment  programs. 

Then  we  discuss  the  fact  that  the  international  commodity  agree¬ 
ments  set  agricultural  trade  aside  from  trade  in  industrial  products, 
and  that  these  agreements  divide  the  world  market  up,  allocate  it; 
that  the  proposed  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  It  does  not  lib¬ 
eralize  trade;  it  restricts  the  export  opportunities  to  the  United  States. 
If  it  is  ratified,  the  United  States  would  be  required  to  do  one  of  two 
things  in  order  to  comply  with  the  minimum  price  indicator — either 
we  would  have  to  cut  back  on  wheat  production  so  that  the  production 
will  not  exceed  the  total  domestic  disappearance  and  a  conservative 
estimate  of  export  possibilities,  or  we  need  to  apply  an  export  tax  to 
raise  export  prices  above  the  domestic  level.  We  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  ratification  of  this  proposed  International  Wheat  Trade  Con¬ 
vention.  It  will  further  shut  us  out  of  export  markets  and  further 
reduce  the  net  income  of  wheat  producers. 

And  then  we  point  out  that  an  export  tax  is  actually  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1965;  however,  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax  would  be  contrary  both  to  the  interest  of  wheat  farmers 
and  the  national  interest  in  improving  our  balance  of  payments. 

And  then  we  point  out  that  in  the  International  Wheat  Trade  Con¬ 
vention  is  a  part  of  a  so-called  International  Grains  Arrangement. 
Although  this  arrangement  is  now  confined  to  wheat,  it  originally 
was  intended  to  apply  to  all  grains.  The  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  this  clear  during  the  negotiations  when  he  said : 
“The  United  States  is  actively  striving  to  achieve  a  meaningful  and 
effective  international  arrangement  for  grains,  including  wheat.” 
Commodity  agreements  have  also  been  discussed  for  dairy  products, 
meat,  rice,  soybeans,  fats  and  oils,  and  cotton. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  international  arrangements  which  would 
limit  our  ability  to  expand  exports  is  to  discontinue  Government 
supply-management  programs  here  at  home.  Our  goal  is  to  increase 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to  $10  billion  per  year.  This  is 
a  good  way  both  to  increase  farm  income  and  to  help  to  deal  with  our 
national  balance-of -payments  problem. 

Now,  the  next  few  pages  l  am  just  going  to  pick  a  point  or  two  out 
of.  How  to  improve  farmers’  income. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this  now.  To  what  extent  does 
your  new  proposal  compare  with  your  past  recommendations?  Are 
they  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  They  are  very — our  recommendations  are  directed 
in  very  much  the  same  direction. 

Now,  we  have  not  spelled  out — we  have  not  spelled  out  specific  legis¬ 
lation  because  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  act  of  1965,  and 
so  we  are  not  here  proposing - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  essence,  your  program,  as  I  understand  it, 
simply  provides  that  if  the  Government  will  pay  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  keep  land  out  of  cultivation  and  the  farmers  accept  that,  that 
on  the  rest  of  the  land  let  the  farmers  plant  whatever  they  desire  and 
that  will  improve  the  farm  income  and  improve  the  prices  and  every¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Shuman.  This  is  part  of  our  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  thing  I  have  been  hearing  from  you 
for  20  years - 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Almost. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  part  of  it. 

How  to  improve  farmers’  income.  The  first  sentence,  “F arm  Bureau 
is  dedicated  to  increasing  farmers’  net  incomes.” 

Then  we  point  out— a  couple  of  sentences  down,  that  net  farm  in¬ 
come  is  really  the  product  of  a  formula,  and  that  the  individual 
farmer’s  net  income  is  the  volume  he  produces  times  the  price  he  gets, 
minus  costs,  and  that  equals  his  net  income. 

All  of  these  factors  are  important,  the  volume  that  he  produces —  and 
that  is  where  control  programs  cut  back  on  his  net  form  income— the 
price  he  gets,  and  the  costs  he  has,  as  you  pointed  out  earlier,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  Mr.  Shuman,  to  what  extent  do  you  think 
that  these  programs  have  been  instrumental  in  making  farms  more 
productive  ? 

I  can  well  remember  when  I  first  came  to  Washington  that  ic  re¬ 
quired  42  million  acres  of  land  to  produce  cotton  you  can  now  grow 
on  16  million  acres.  And  in  the  case  of  corn,  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
were  surprised  or  not — maybe  you  weren’t — but  I  understand  that 
this  past  season  the  average  production  per  acre  of  corn  in  Illinois  was 
100  bushels.  And  you  can  grow  as  much  tobacco  today  on  1  acre  as  you 
could  on  3  acres  before. 

And  it  has  been  my  contention  that  these  programs  wherein  the 
farmers  were  assigned  so  much  land  to  plant,  that  they  went  to  work 
and  produced  all  they  could  on  that  acreage,  and  in  some  time  to  come 
that  is  going  to  be  very  beneficial  to  all  of  our  people,  because  with 
increased  population  and  less  acres  being  available  for  farming,  it  will 
be  a  good  thing. 

Now,  take  my  good  friend  Jim  Graugnard  here.  He  has  got  so  much 
sugar  on  hand  that  he  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with  it.  And  the  reason 
for  it  is— and  I  am  sure  he  will  tell  you — that  the  amount  of  cane 
that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  per  acre  has  been  greater  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past. 

I  know  of  a  farmer  in  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish  who  has  around 
1,800  acres  of  land  and  produced  an  average  of  about  37  tons  per  acre. 
That  is  unprecedented. 
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I  have  a  huncli  that  the  fact  that  the  acreage  was  reduced,  that  the 
farmers  used  those  acres  and  made  them  produce  more  and  more  com¬ 
modities,  and  in  the  long  run  that  is  something  that  is  going  to  as¬ 
sist  us. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  but  what  your 
hunch  is  more  than  a  hunch ;  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  limitation  of  these 
programs  has  resulted  in  tremendous  increases  in  production - 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Shuman  (continuing).  Under  forced  draft.  However,  there 
has  been  another  side  of  this  thing  which  illustrates  that  Govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  the  market  cuts  both  ways.  Stimulation  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  many  times  production  that  we  didn’t  need  and  it  has 
hurt  farmers.  Maybe  some  day  they  will  be  needed,  but  not  today. 

And  there  has  been  another  effect  of  these  programs,  and  that  is  to 
keep  some  production  in  existence  that  wouldn’t  have  otherwise  been. 
There  are  certain  kinds,  quantities  and  grades  of  cotton,  of  grain,  that 
are  continued  to  be  produced  that  the  market  would  have  given  no 
incentive  to.  And  we  have  had  the  pileup  of  these  commodities  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  stocks,  so  you  have  had  both :  wasteful  production 
on  one  hand  and  some  that  was  stimulated - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it.  was 
difficult  to  change  the  law. 

Now,  the  seven-eighths  cotton,  which  was  the  yardstick,  you  paid 
more  for  cotton  that  was  longer  than  seven-eighths,  and  lower  for  cot¬ 
ton  produced  less  than  seven-eighths  inch,  or  that  measured  less  than 
seven-eighths  inch.  And  it  strikes  me  that  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  on  the  right  road  in  recent  years  in  discouraging  the 
production  of  this — that  the  price  to  produce  is  so  low  that  we  are 
now  getting  to  the  point  where  we  will  produce  more  cotton  to  fulfill 
the  demands  of  the  mills. 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  trouble  with  the  program,  Senator,  is  that  the 
administration,  regardless  of  who  it  is,  discovers  things  far  later  than 
the  market  would  discover  them,  and  so  the  mistake  compounds  and 
it  gets  so  bad  that  the  damage  has  been  done  before  they  make  the 
■changes. 

Well,  just  to  point  to  a  few  more  points  here,  down  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  paragraph,  prices  are  important  but  the  cost-price  squeeze 
is  more  so.  Then,  I  am  reading.  This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  inflation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  You  talk  about  price 
squeeze  again.  Wouldn’t  that  have  happened  the  same  under  your 
program  which  you  are  advocating  as  that  which  was  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Because,  under  our  proposal,  the  price  that  farmers 
would  have  received  would  have  gone  up  along  with  other  prices. 
We  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  inflation.  But  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  farm  programs  these  price  supports  have  become  ceilings,  and 
we  have  been  held  down  while  the  rest  of  the  prices  went  up. 

I  can’t  go  with  this  idea  that  without  the  farm  program  prices 
would  have  been  lower;  they  would  have  been  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  depend,  under  your  program  you 
would  depend  almost  entirely  on  supply  and  demand. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  your  theory,  the  theory  of  your  organization, 
that  farmers  would  plant  just  about  what  the  market  required  for 
domestic  uses. 

Mr.  Shuman.  And  they  will  make  the  adjustments.  They  will  make 
the  adjustments. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  will. 

Mr.  Shuman.  They  will  make  the  adjustments  much  more  quickly 
than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  long  before  we  ever  had  such  a  program  as 
this,  there  was  no  possibility  of  doing  that  among  fanners. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  think  that  there,  of  course,  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  last  40  years  that  we  don’t  recognize.  That  is  why 
some  of  these  projections  are  absolutely  worthless,  because  they  are 
based  on  information  of  a  horse  agriculture  and  hand-labor  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  today  costs  are  such  that  farmers  adjust  very  quickly.  But 
inflation,  of  course,  is  the  thing  that  caused  the  cost  to  go  up  so  much. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  inflations  in  this  country  where  farm  prices 
didn’t  go  up  at  least  as  fast  or  more  rapidly  than  the  price  of  other 
things. 

And  we  have  been  held  down  because  these  programs  have  acted 
as  a  ceiling.  But  inflation  can  only  be  caused  by  Government,  I  point 
that  out. 

Over  on  page  25,  the  second  paragraph,  whether  or  not  we  continue 
to  have  galloping  inflation  in  this  country  will  be  decided  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

Then,  I  want  to  mention  that  we  have  itemized  and  specified  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  executive  branch,  to  the  Government,  our  recommen¬ 
dations  for  budget  cuts  of  an  amount  of  $7.35  billion,  which  would 
result  in  an  expenditure  reduction  of  $6  billion. 

I  am  confident  the  members  of  this  committee  realize  that  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  policy  will  have  more  to  do  with  farmers’  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  earn  good  incomes  in  the  future  than  will  any  and  all  decisions 
in  the  area  of  Government  farm  programs. 

.  A  similar  point  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  poli¬ 
cies  affecting  international  trade.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Trade  Convention  which  is  before  the  Senate  for  rati¬ 
fication  would  reduce  the  volume  of  wheat  to  be  moved  in  exports,  and 
we  vigorously  oppose  its  ratification. 

Over  on  page  26,  down  at  the  middle  of  the  page,  we  spell  out  some 
of  our  recommendations,  and  we  have  itemized  already  the  reasons 
why  the  act  of  1965  should  not  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  any  part  of  the  act  that  you  want 
to  tell  us — do  you  see  any  good  at  all  in  any  part  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  suppose  there  are  some  parts  of  it  that  can  be  used 
as  parts  of  a  new  law.  Mr.  McLain  points  out  to  me  that  the  cropland 
retirement  part - 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  cropland  retirement  section  could  be  utilized  in 
a  new  law — yes;  there  are  some  things. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  apply— that  would  be  the  only 
gadget  that  you  would  have  in  order  to  guide  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Shuman.  No.  We  have  several  suggestions  which,  in  fact  we 
will  enumerate  right  here.  I  will  not  read  all  of  them,  but  I  will  point 
out  what  they  are.  * 
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On  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  is  clear  this  act  is  not  solving  farm 
programs.  A  dramatic  change  in  the  direction  of  Government  farm 
policy  is  long  overdue  and  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  present 
expiration  of  the  act. 

COTTON 

Then  we  have  recommendations  on  cotton  here. 

The  long-range  objective  of  new  cotton  legislation  must  be  to  re¬ 
orient  cotton  to  the  market  system. 

The  following  guidelines  should  be  observed  in  developing  such 
legislation,  and  this  is  what  we  propose  be  writen  in  the  bill :  It  must 
encourage  production  for  use  rather  than  Government  storage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Government  is  doing  it  now,  doing  its 
best.  How  would  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  would  do  it  by  phasing  out  the  acreage  control 
program.  We  haven’t  yet  had  the  chance  to  sit  down  and  spell  out, 
and  write  a  bill,  but  we  would  expect  to  do  that  when  the  next  session 
of  Congress  meets. 

Second,  this  program  must  assure  adequate  supplies  of  all  qualities 
to  meet  the  market  demands;  in  other  words,  let  price  determine  the 
amount  of  supplies. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

It  must  lower  Government  program  costs. 

It  must  allow  for  price  differentials,  based  on  quality. 

The  proposed  transition  to  the  market  system  must  allow  pro¬ 
ducers  adequate  time  to  adjust. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  that  the  law  now  provides. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Except  that  it  is  not  directed  toward  getting  rid  of 
the  control  program,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  do  it  how  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  as  I  said - 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  farmer  plant  what  he  wants.  Let  him  judge 
what  the  market  will  require,  and  if  his  guess  is  good,  he  will  be  all 
right ;  if  it  isn’t  he  is  going  to  have  to  go  back - 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  you  have  had  disaster  under  the  present  system, 
so  some  change  is  necessary.  I  can’t  conceive  of  any  other  change 
that  can  be  made  in  the  existing  legislation  except  some  way  to  move 
away  from  so  much  control  and  price  differentiation. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  you  would  ultimately  do,  though,  is  to 
permit  under  your  plan  land  to  be  taken  out  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  I  recall,  at  one  time  you  suggested  around 
80  million  acres.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  have  no  position  on  the  amount  to  be  retired 
under  our  cropland  retirement  plan.  We  would  want  to  take  enough 
out  to  do  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  theory  is,  though,  if  we  have  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  today,  say,  300  million  acres  of  land,  your  objective  would  be, 
or  your  plan  would  be,  to,  say,  lop  off  50  million  acres  or  75  million, 
whatever  it  will  take,  and  let  the  farmer  produce  whatever  he  desires 
on  the  rest  of  his  acreage. 
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Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  the  judgment. 

Mr.  Shuman.  This  is  the  way  we  operate  in  two-thirds  of  American 
agriculture  now  quite  successfully.  It  is  only  the  third  where  we  are 
trying  to  tell  the  farmer  what  to  do  where  we  are  in  serious  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  weren’t  for  your  corn  program,  where 
do  you  think  the  cost  of  your  hogs  would  be,  and  your  chickens,  and 
your - 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  on  this  point,  I  think  the  effect  of  the  corn  and 
feed  grain  program  on  livestock  has  been  very  damaging.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  reasons  we  get  in  recurring  troubles  in  surplus  production 
of  these  commodities  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  feed  grain  program 
unduly  cheapens  the  price  of  feed  grain  and  stimulates  excess  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  don’t  think  the  effect  of  the  control  programs  in  agriculture  has 
been  good  on  any  other  segment  of  agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  repeat  that  this  corn  program  is  voluntary. 
The  farmers  didn’t  have  to  do  it  unless  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  but  $1.2  to  $1.4  billion  almost  makes  compliance 
compulsory. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  yours  would  be  around  $2.5  to  $3  billion, 
probably,  if  you  are  depending  on  the  number  of  acres  you  take  out 
of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  I  think  it  would  be  less  costly  to  take  it  out  on  a 
cropland  basis.  Much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  do  you  think  you  could  get  land  out 
of  cultivation  for  ?  On  what  would  you  base  it  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  On  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Competitive  bid  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  go  in  a  certain  area  and  the  farmer 
who  bids,  I  will  take  my  land  out  for  $10  an  acre,  and  a  fellow  says, 
“I  will  do  it  for  $8” - 

Mr.  Shuman.  Take  the  $8  on  a  productive  basis.  The  bids  would  be 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  most  production  out  for  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  $8.  Suppose  the  man  with  $8  says,  “No, 
I  want  $10.” 

Mr.  Shuman.  If  his  is  low,  he  is - 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  compel  him  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  just  be  voluntary. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Thank  you.  I  need  these  blessings. 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 


COTTON 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  existing  research  on  cotton  should  be  expanded 
and  the  Federal,  State,  and  private  research  should  be  coordinated  to 
insure  the  effective  use  of  available  funds. 

The  imbalance  between  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton 
products  should  be  corrected. 
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Farmers  should  not  have  to  compete  with  CCC  stocks.  The  release 
price  for  unrestricted  sales  of  CCC  stocks  should  be  high  enough  to 
permit  the  market  to  function. 

And  this  is  a  very  important  part  in  our  program,  is  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  using  Government-held  stocks  to 
depress  prices. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  terminate  the  provisions  of  present  pro¬ 
grams  that  permit  a  producer  to  collect  full  price-support  payments 
and  receive  crop  insurance  benefits  on  cotton  land  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
planted  to  soy  beans  or  other  crops  for  harvest. 

Direct  payments  to  farmers  must  be  phased  out  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  a  step  toward  a  sounder  cotton  economy  and  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  which  would  result  from  limitations  on  payments  to 
individuals. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  call  on  Mr.  Graugnard 
to  comment  on  any  other  ideas  that  he  has  on  these  statements  that 
we  have  made,  together  with  anything  he  would  want  to  say  about 
sugar,  because  you  mentioned  the  sugar  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  sugar  is  a  different  commodity. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  a  different  act,  but  he  might  want 
to  comment  generally. 

The  Chairman.  But  that’s  all  right.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Jimmy. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  D.  GRAUGNARD,  PRESIDENT,  LOUISIANA 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Mr.  Graugnard.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendations,  the  state¬ 
ment  here  and  the  recommendations  from  Louisiana  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  are  really  the  same,  and  we  are  talking  about  a  new  cot¬ 
ton  program ;  for  example,  you  say  do  away  with  price  supports. 

Our  efforts,  as  the  Senator  said  here  earlier,  were  to  work  in  the 
direction  of  doing  away  with  them.  We  don’t  talk  about  doing  away 
with  them  next  year.  But,  for  example,  payments  with  some  of  our 
farmers  in  Louisiana  tell  me  they  got  as  high  as  50  percent  of  their 
total  income  by  payments  on  cotton. 

Well,  many  of  these  farmers  who  rent  land,  the  land  renters,  took 
some  of  the  payment  away  from  them,  and  so  they  didn’t  get  all  of 
the  payments  themselves. 

But  let  cite  you  an  example  that  is  pretty  close  to  home.  I  was  in  an 
airport  and  I  met  a  young  man  from  Clarksdale,  Miss.  He  was  a  cot¬ 
ton  farmer.  And  I  got  to  talking  with  him,  and  I  said,  “Where  are 
you  going?” 

He  said,  “I  am  going  to  Mexico.”  I  said,  “What  are  you  going  for,  a 
visit?” 

He  said,  “No.  I  farm  in  Mexico.”  He  said,  “I  have  been  farming  in 
Mexico  for  3  years.”  He  said,  “I  used  to  *  *  *  I  tried  to  farm  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  but  1  couldn’t  make  it,  so  I  went  to  Mexico.” 

He  told  me  where  he  was  3  years  ago  there  were  30  cotton  gins— 
he  tells  me  today — and  I  didn’t  go  there  to  see - 

Now,  he  tells  me,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  home,  there  used  to  be 
30  cotton  gins  and  now  there  are  two.  So  I  think  we  have  seen  what 
happens  under  these  kinds  of  programs. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  are  you  advocating  the  cotton  program  that 
Mr.  Shuman  has  just  been  talking  about? 

Mr.  Graugnard.  We  are  advocating  the  cotton  program,  including 
these  recommendations,  Senator,  moving  in  the  direction  of  getting 
away  from  the  payments,  moving  in  the  direction  of  less  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  the  feeling — it  was  my  feeling,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  who  supported  the  1965  act — that  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  in  that  we  were  trying  to  bring  production  in  line 
with  consumption,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Mr.  Graugnard.  We  opposed,  Louisiana  opposed,  the  1965  act.  We 
asked — we  supported  your  amendment  to  the  act,  that  we  think  did 
more  good  for  it  than  anything,  which  is  now  called  the  Ellender 
amendment.  But  our  Louisiana  program  is  very  similar  to  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man’s  statement.  All  the  things  included  in  the  Louisiana  program  are 
included  in  the  statement  here  today. 

Now,  in  the  area  of  soybeans  and  feed  grains,  we  always,  in  Louisi¬ 
ana,  have  been  opposed  to  Government  programs.  We  are  not  for  the 
Government  programs.  And  I  know  that  sugar  is  a  different  problem, 
Senator,  and  doesn’t  come  under  here,  but  as  you  said  awhile  ago,  we 
are  in  trouble  in  that  area — in  technology  and  over-production — 
which,  thank  God,  doesn’t  come  under  this  act  at  this  time. 

I  would  love  to  worry  about  it  in  this  act.  But  I  wanted  to  mention 
for  the  farmers  that  I  represent  in  Louisiana,  after  we  went  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  convention  and  came  back  home,  we  went 
back  to  the  policies  voted  on  by  the  delegates  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  checked  back  with  the  State — and  for  many  years — this 
is  the  first  year  that  I  can  report  that  Louisiana  has  no  objections  to 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  policy. 

This  has  not  been  each  year,  but  this  year  I  can  say  this,  and  this  is 
official,  that  we  do  support  this  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  on  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Graugnard.  Cotton — on  cotton  and  feed  grains  and  price,  and 
everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  didn’t  hear  that.  We  didn’t  hear  that. 

Mr.  Graugnard.  Yes,  we  will  get  to  that.  And  I  would  certainly — 
you  see,  how  we  operate  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  farmers  come  to  the 
counties  and  then  to  the  State  to  make  policies.  These  State  policies 
that  are  on  a  national  basis  are  recommended  by  the  national  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  convention.  Then,  after  it  is 
over,  we  come  back  to  the  States  for  them  to  look  over  what  was 
passed  at  the  full  convention,  and  then  if  any  State  takes  objection  to 
any  part  they  will  officially  announce  it  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 

And  as  I  say  here,  I  repeat,  we  have  no  objections  this  year  in  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  to  what  was  passed  at  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  convention.  And  this  is  really  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  do  I  understand  that  the  cotton  farmers 
of  Louisiana  are  following  the  Farm  Bureau  in  the  cotton  program 
and  will  be  against  the  cotton  program  that  is  now  in  the  act  of 
1965? 

Mr.  Graugnard.  We  are  not  for  reenacting  or  extending  the  act  of 
1965  after  its  final  end.  It  ends  in  another  year  from  now.  We  are 
not  for  extending  it  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  In  cotton. 
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Mr.  Graugnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  folks  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  good 
program. 

Mr.  Graugnard.  We  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  Not  merely  say  this:  It  must  encourage  production 
for  use,  rathert  lian  Government  storage.  Tell  us  how  to  do  that  ? 

Then,  it  must  assure  adequate  supplies,  adequate  supplies  of  all 
qualities  to  meet  market  demands. 

Suppose  you  don’t  have  the  amount  or  the  quality  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Graugnard.  If  we  don’t  have  the  quality  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  know  rain  can  hurt. 

Mr.  Graugnard.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  other — it  must  be  sufficiently  flex¬ 
ible  to  meet  changing  conditions — what,  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Graugnard.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  lower  Government  program  costs. 

Mr.  Graugnard.  That  is  correct.  Senator,  we  know  that  we  can’t 
continue  to  get  30,  40,  50  percent  of  our  income  from  the  Government 
program.  We  can’t  defend  it.  It  is  impossible  to  defend.  I  admit  that 
the  farmer  may  like  to  get  the  check,  but  he  knows  it  can’t  continue. 
And  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  program,  and  we  are  looking  for  the 
overall  long  program,  not  for  the  immediate,  today  or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  come  before  this  committee 
with  specific  recommendations  sometime  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress  on  cotton  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thought  you  would  do  that  now,  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man.  I  will  tell  you  why:  You  can  blame  me  for  promoting  these 
hearings  in  the  hope  that  we  could  get  sufficient  evidence  for  us  to 
make  a  determination  in  early  1969  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
program  is  bad  or  good,  so  that  we  could  start  early,  because  when  we 
meet  here  in  January  of  1969,  it  is  my  hope  that  with  the  testimony 
that  we  are  going  to  get  during  the  next,  these  2  weeks,  this  week  and 
next  week,  that  we  can  get  our  staffs  ready  to  proceed  and  prepare 
legislation  for  next  year. 

And  I  was  really  hopeful  that  all  organizations  would  come  in  here 
and  give  their  views  and  follow  through  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
to  amend  the  act,  or  if  they  are  against  it  altogether,  give  their  own 
version  by  way  of  a  bill,  because  all  of  these  slogans  that  we  read  here 
— I  call  them  slogans — you  want  to  do  this ;  you  want  to  get  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  it — how  do  you  do  it.?  How  do  you  do  it  ? 

Your  plan  won’t,  because  you  are  going  to  pay  farmers  to  keep  land 
out  of  cultivation  on  a  bid  basis,  and  whether  you  can  succeed  in  doing 
that  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  I  think  that  since  the  1965  act  will  expire 
in  December  of  next  year,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  this  committee  to 
have  a  bill  ready  for  early  next  year  so  that  there  won’t  be  any  lapse, 
so  that  we  can  enact  it  and  the  farmers  will  know  far  in  advance  as 
to  what  that  program  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybean  legislation.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  do  not  have  the  specific  recommendations  on  the  cotton  legislation. 
We  did  not  anticipate  these  hearings  in  1968 — at  the  time  of  our  con¬ 
vention  last  December — we  didn’t  anticipate  hearings  would  be  held 
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on  the  new  legislation  until  the  following  year,  and  so  we  haven’t  the 
specifics  on  cotton. 

We  do  have  the  specifics  on  feedgrain,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  and 
those  are  spelled  out  in  these  following  pages:  on  page  28,  you  will 
see  the  objectives  of  the  proposals. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  farm  bureau  to 
'submit  to  us,  not  as  you  have  on  page  27,  but  how  to  reach  the  ob¬ 
jectives  you  spell  out  on  page  27  by  way  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well - 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  we  consider  this,  I  want  Mr.  Graug- 
nard  and  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  come  in  here  and  say,  “This  is 
what  we  want.” 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right.  We  will.  Unfortunately,  we  aren’t 
prepared  to  do  it  at  this  moment,  but  we  will  at  a  later  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

general 

Mr.  Shuman.  But  if  you  look  on  page  28,  you  will  see  the  objectives 
of  our  proposal  as  far  as  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans. 

No.  1  is  to  repeal  authority  for  wheat  allotments,  marketing  quotas, 
marketing  certificates,  diversion  payments,  and  price-support  pay¬ 
ments;  and  repeal  the  authority  for  feed  grain  bases,  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  and  price-support  payments. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  j ust  killing  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  Shuman.  It  kills  the  feed  grain,  wheat,  and  soybean  parts  of 
the  legislation.  And  then  we  go  ahead  and  spell  out  what  we  would 
substitute  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  start  on  that,  now  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  No.  2 :  Permit  each  producer  to  plan  his  wheat,  feed- 
grain,  and  soybean  production  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  re¬ 
sources  in  light  of  the  market  outlook. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that’s  in  the  hope  that  all  of  the  farmers  will 
cut  their  acreage  down  to  the  point  you  think  is  necessary  so  that  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  rest  of  the  acres  will  meet  a  crop  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  Is  that  it,  in  a  nutshell  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  It  is  the  expectation - 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  know  it  is  your  expectation,  but  how  many 
acres  will,  you  know,  you  want  out.  of  cultivation.  Who  will  decide 
that? 

Mr.  Shuman.  This  will  be  decided  by  the  farmers  the  way  they  do 
now  for  the  two-thirds  not  covered  by  Government  programs.  Nobody 
tells  them  how  many  sows  to  breed  or  how  many  cows  to  breed. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  except  for  the  fact  that  the  hog 
grower,  the  chicken  grower,  knows  that  he  can  depend  on  com  at  a 
certain  price  that  won’t  be  $4  a  bushel  or  $2  a  bushel,  but  that  it  will 
be  a  certain  price,  in  my  opinion  is  a  deterrent  to - 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  think  at  times  it  might  be;  at  other  times, 
the  fact  he  knows  the  price  of  corn  will  not  be  above  a  dollar  that 
year,  in  most  cases,  means  that  he  can  stimulate  and  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  and  he  produces  far  more  than  he  would  if  he  didn’t  know 
what  the  price  of  corn  was  going  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  your  plan  in  regard  to  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  encourage  higher  prices  for  those  grains  ? 
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Mr.  Shuman.  It  leaves  the  decision  on  price  up  to  the  folks  who 
produce  it,  as  they  go  in  the  market.  If  they  are  not  happy  with  the 
price,  they  can  cut  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  they  are  not  happy  next  year,  they  might 
lose  their  pants  and  not  be  able  to  go  next  year. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Some  do,  and  some  don’t. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  in  farming  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Oh,  yes.  A  higher  proportion  of  my  income  comes 
from  farming  than  most  any  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  I  am 
sure. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  to  what  extent  do  you  follow  the  program 
we  have? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  do  not  follow  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Don’t  sign  anything.  When  they  send  us  the  notice 
as  to  how  much  money  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  laying  out  an  acre 
of  corn,  I  don’t  look  at  the  figure  for  fear  it  might  be  tempting. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  you  doing  pretty  well  with  the  farm  now? 

Mr.  Shuman.  My  boys  are  in  partnership  with  me,  and  I  think  we 
are  doing  fairly  well.  I  haven’t  seen  the  figures  for  this  year,  but  I 
believe  the  figures  for  1967  are  somewhat  better  than  1966,  due  to  the 
very  good  crop  we  had  in  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  100  bushels  of  corn. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  we  had  a  little  better  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  little  better? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  on  the  average.  They  had  about  600  acres  that 
averaged  something  like  130  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don’t  suppose  your  farm  depends  on  in¬ 
come  from  the  grain  except  through  use,  using  it  to  feed  animals. 

Mr.  Shuman.  No,  we  are  about  80  percent  grain  income. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  sell  the  corn,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes.  We  sell  about  80  percent.  We  are  in  a  cash  grain 
area.  We  have  cattle  and  have  had  some  hogs,  a  few  hogs,  but  80  per¬ 
cent  of  our  corn  goes  on  the  cash  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  corn  selling  for  now,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  About  $1.07  at  our  point,  for  No.  2  corn. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Some  corn  still  coming  out  of  the  field  last  week  in 
our  community  at  30-percent  moisture  was  bringing  50  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  that  kind  of  price,  you  are  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  we  don’t  sell  it  at  50  cents  a  bushel.  We  sell 
at  $1  to  $1.10.  Oh,  yes,  at  140  bushels  an  acre,  you  can  make  money 
on  dollar  corn — no  question  about  it.  You  can  make  more  money 
there  than  you  would  on  80-bushel  corn  at  $1.25,  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  must  have  some  very  intelligent  boys  to 
farm  and  market  150  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Shuman.  They  won’t  do  it  every  year,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  they  benefited  by  the  acreage  controls 
in  any  manner,  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  by  seeing  what  others  do. 

Mr.  Shuman.  No.  I  think  that  the  opposite  is  true.  I  believe  that 
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the  Government  programs,  with  their  assured  income  before  planting 
results  in  continuing  more  people  in  the  production  of  corn,  say,  or 
of  wheat.  I  am  sure  this  is  true.  It  results  in  the  procurement  of  more 
nitrogen  fertilizer  because  the  cash  payments  come  at  a  handy  time, 
more  so  than  they  would  if  they  were  taking  the  risk  on  the  market, 
and  this  is  why  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Government-stimu¬ 
lated  production  has  resulted  in  bringing  the  price  down  until  the 
price-support  becomes  the  ceiling. 

I  am  very,  very  convinced  that  our  income  would  be  better,  our  own 
farm  income  would  be  better. 

Well,  over  on  page  29,  you  will  find  the  specific  suggestions  for 
the  feedgrain  legislation. 

No.  1,  loan  rates  for  commodities  would  be  determined  by  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  borrower  and  lender. 

This  is  under  the  recourse  loan  plan  that  we  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Government  is  out  of  this. 

Mr.  Shijman.  Taking  the  Government  out  of  the  business  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  price - 

The  Chairman.  What  is  insured  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  proposed  that  the  CCC  be  changed,  so  that  the 
present  nonrecourse  loan  program  was  ended,  and  prohibit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  buying  stocks  for  a  reserve  program. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  use  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Use  it  as  an  insurance-type  of  agency  on  credit  in¬ 
surance  only.  It  would  be  changed  completely.  And  then  we  spell  out 
the  five  ways  in  which  this  insured  loan  program  would  operate.  It 
is  not  a  price-support ;  it  is  an  insured  loan  program. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  to  the  Government — 
have  you  any  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  It  should  be  very,  very  low,  because  under  other 
Government-insured  loan  programs  on  housing  the  losses  have  been 
extremely  low. 

We  have  several  others — under  housing,  there  is  an  insured  loan  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  think  the  last  I  saw,  the  losses  there  were  one  or  2  percent, 
very  small.  But  it  has,  as  most  people,  I  think,  know,  facilitated  credit 
in  housing. 

Well,  on  page  30,  we  point  out  that— down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page — predictions  that  market  prices  would  be  seriously  depressed  by 
the  operation  of  Farm  Bureau’s  program  assume  that  farmers  would 
continue  to  use  fertilizer  and  other  land  substitutes  at  the  present, 
or  higher,  rates  and  that  all — or  most — of  the  land  now  being  diverted 
under  the  feed  grain  program  would  immediately  be  returned  to  the 
production  of  such  crops  as  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  soybeans.  These 
assumptions  are  not  realistic. 

.  And  I  just  think  that  this  is  where  many  of  the  folks  who  are  pre¬ 
dicting  disaster  don’t  really  understand  the  way  farm  folk  respond. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  mider  your  program,  there  would  be  no  price 
supports  whatever  for  com - 

Mr.  Shuman.  That’s  right ;  that’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  Wheat  or  soy  beans. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  farmer  would  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
what  he  could  get  on  the  market. 
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Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right.  The  only  thing  that  we  would  do 
would  be  to  help  him — if  he  had  trouble  getting  credit  to  carry  the 
crop,  we  would  help  him  get  a  loan  so  he  could  carry  the  crop 
if  he  wanted  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  loan  would  be  handled  by  the  local  banks  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes.  It  would  be  insured  to  a  certain  percentage 
against  loss  to  the  bank,  but  not  on  price,  no  price  support. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  that  there  are 
things  wrong  with  the  present  program  that  could  probably  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  when  someone  talks  about  abandoning  these  programs  al¬ 
together,  he  is  proposing  to  end  all  aid  and  protection  for  farmers. 
We  are  not  operating  entirely  without  experience  in  that  sort  of  situa¬ 
tion  either. 

We  had  some  very  unhappy  results  in  previous  periods  in  our  history 
when  we  didn't  have  farm  programs  and  farmers  were  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  so-called  free  market.  They  have  had  some  mighty 
serious  problems  during  those  periods  without  any  programs,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  we  had  problems  under  free  market,  as  well  as 
under  Government-manipulated  market.  Certainly,  with  the  two- 
thirds  that’s  not  under  Government  market,  we  have  recurring  prob¬ 
lems,  but  the  main  point  that  I  am  making  here  is  that  when  the 
market  system  is  operating  relatively  unregulated  and  uncontrolled 
by  Government,  the  adjustments  are  made  much  more  rapidly.  The 
corrections  are  made  much  more  rapidly.  You  have  to  wait  for  years 
and  years  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  find  out  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  he  has  to  examine  to  find  out  whether  it  is  politically 
possible  to  do  it,  and  by  that  time  thousands  and  thousands  of  farmers 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

This  has  been  true  repeatedly.  The  corrections  under  a  political  sys¬ 
tem  are  extremely  slow. 

Now,  to  go  back  to  where  there  have  been  free  market  operations 
of  grain  and  cotton,  you  will  have  to  go  back  beyond  1929,  because 
there  has  been  a  Government  farm  program  ever  since  1929.  And  then 
if  you  look  at  the  period  after  World  War  II  and  the  “twenties”,  you 
have  to  recognize  that  this  was  not  a  free  market  operation. 

After  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Smoot- 
Hawley,  and  several  other  tariff  measures  which  raised  the  tariff  on 
imports  of  goods  made  in  other  countries  to  the  highest  level  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  were  dependent  then,  just  as  we  are  now,  on  one-fourth 
of  our  total  production  of  agriculture  being  sold  to  these  other 
countries. 

When  we,  our  Congress,  raised  these  tariff  duties  immediately  after 
World  War  I,  it  shut  out  of  our  market  these  goods  of  our  customers, 
and  they  immediately  quit  buying  our  agricultural  products.  So  this 
was  not  a  free  market  in  1921.  This  was  a  Government-rigged  market 
against  farmers.  They  destroyed  our  markets  for  farm  products. 

You  have  to  go  back  to  the  pre-World  War  I  period  to  find  a  free 
market,  and  that  is  the  standard  on  which  we  use  as  a  parity,  the  best 
relationship  ever. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  think  that  is  the  point,  though,  Mr.  Shuman, 
that  you  are  never  going  to  have  an  entirely  free  market  situation. 
You  are  really  asking  farmers  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  economy  that 
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is  entirely  free.  I  mean,  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  labor  unions  to 
accept  a  certain  minimum — you  might  call  it  a  price-support — for 
labor.  They  are  going  to  continue  to  push  up  their  wages,  and  the 
farmers  will  have  to  pay  that  in  the  form  of  machinery  costs,  and  so  on. 

On  the  industry  side,  they  really  don’t  function  entirely  according 
to  a  free  market.  They  control  and  regulate  prices  and  production 
much  easier  than  farmers  can.  I  think  if  you,  in  fact,  had  an  entirely 
free  market  all  across  the  board,  in  which  wages  go  to  whatever  level 
they  will  and  business  was,  in  fact,  operating  in  a  fully  competitive 
way,  without  any  collusion  whatever  on  prices,  maybe  then  farmers 
could  operate  that  way. 

But  with  the  rest  of  the  economy  so  controlled  and  everybody  else 
protected  in  one  way  or  another,  I  don’t  see  how  a  group  of  3  or  4 
million  independent  farm  operators  can  survive  without  some  kind  of 
a  program. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  let  me  make  it  clear :  we  are  not  saying  that  we 
are  advocating  that  there  be  no  Government  assistance,  no  Government 
intervention  in  agriculture  whatsoever.  We  are  saying,  yes,  we  want 
some,  but  here  are  some  kinds  of  Government  intervention  that  have 
been  used  against  us.  When  this  cheap  food  program  came  to  light,  it 
wasn’t  a  figment  of  somebody’s  imagination.  It  was  just  finally  re¬ 
vealed  as  to  what  has  been  going  on  all  along  under  these  programs. 

Now,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  Government  can  be  of  assistance. 
It  doesn’t  work  in  agriculture  to  limit  production.  We  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  after  30  years.  It  doesn’t  work.  It  doesn’t  work  for  the 
Government  to  fix  prices.  Maybe  it  works  in  labor  and  maybe  it 
doesn’t.  I  would  even  challenge  it  there  as  to  -whether  it  has  benefited 
them  to  have  minimum  wages  raised,  because  there  are  millions  of 
people  now  who  are  unemployable  under  the  present  minimum  wage 
structure. 

Maybe  we  wouldn’t  have  had  poverty.  Maybe  we  wouldn’t  have 
had  riots  if  we  hadn’t  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  the  place  where 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these  young  people  are  unemployable  at 
the  minimum  wage.  But,  nevertheless,  let  them  go  their  route,  and 
let’s  take  the  kind  of  Government  assistance  that  helps  fanners — 
like  greater  research.  Like  the  development  of  doing  everything 
you  can  do  to  expand  markets  abroad  and  to  help  farmers  through 
the  extension  program,  and  a  lot  of  other  ways. 

We  will  do  better  this  way,  and  we  won’t  have  Government  pro¬ 
grams  on  our  backs,  this  94  percent  of  the  people  who  are  watch¬ 
ing  all  the  time  to  see  that  we  don’t  get  a  good  price. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  record  of  the  last  30 
years  proves  that  farmers  cannot  benefit  financially  by  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  that  industi’v  and  labor  has  done.  So  we  are  not  asking  for 
completely  free  markets.  We  are  asking  for  help  in  the  ways  which  will 
let  us  get  a  better  income. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Shuman.  You  may  proceed.  Any¬ 
thing  else? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Just  the  last  two  or  three  pages  here. 

On  the  bottom  of  page  31 ,  you  will  see  that  we  list  the  advantages  of 
our  proposals.  I  will  not  go  into  that.  We  have  discussed  a  good  many 
of  them.  There  are  a  good  deal  of  specifics  in  here  as  to  what  we  would 
do.  And  they  are  listed,  pages  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  over  to  33,  and  then  we — 
under  the  section  on  page  33,  “Other  Policies  To  Increase  Net  Farm 
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Incomes,”  we  point,  out  that  there  are  many  things  that  farmers  can 
do,  themselves,  without  Government  assistance,  and  we  discuss  the 
possibility  of  improving  our  marketing  power  through  organization. 

We  do  oppose  the  Mondale  Government  partnership  and  Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored  bargaining  programs,  compulsory  bargaining.  We 
are  opposed  to  that.  We  point  out  that  there  are  some  relatively  minor 
changes,  such  as  the  Packer  and  Stockyards  Act,  that  should  be  re¬ 
vised  to  strengthen  administrative  authority  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  trade  practices,  and  we  favor  effective  remedies  against  abuses 
in  future  trading. 

Then,  we,  on  page  36,  discuss  the  problems  of  inflation  and  the  need 
for  additional  research  and  extension  expenditures.  And  we  oppose  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  to  agriculture.  And 
then  we  make  four  recommendations,  at  the  bottom  of  page  36,  deal¬ 
ing  with  revisions  in  transportation  ratemaking  and  exemptions  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Page  37,  we  discuss  international  trade,  and  the  ways  in  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  help  us  improve  our  opportunities  to  export  more  farm 
products.  And  on  page  38  we  mention  that  we  support  an  extension 
of  the  food-for-peace  program.  However,  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  domestic  farm  program  legislation  to  make  certain  that  needed 
supplies  are  produced  in  response  to  market  prices  and  not  in  advance 
of  demand. 

All  commodities  exported  under  Public  Law  480  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  market. 

That  is  another  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  that  this  change 
would  result  in  better  prices. 

Then  we  point  out,  under  “Regaining  Control  of  Expenditures,” 
that  we  believe  in  general,  State  governments  spend  tax  revenues 
more  economically  and  more  effectively  than  Federal  agencies,  and 
we  favor  a  tax  credit  so  that  the  taxpayer  would  get  a  dollar-for-dollar 
credit  against  his  Federal  income  tax  for  his  payments. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  of  that  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  com¬ 
mittee’s  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Shuman.  No.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  other  things  to  help 
farm  credit  income. 

Then,  in  conclusion,  on  page  39,  we  say : 

F armers  are  in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze.  F arm  Bureau  is  interested 
in  reducing  this  pressure  and  in  increasing  net  farm  income. 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end  road  of  Government 
supply-management,  price-fixing,  and  subsidies,  farmers  need  a  broad- 
based  program  to  expand  markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and  thus 
provide  the  basis  for  increased  net  farm  income. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  these  as¬ 
pects  of  such  a  program  which  require  Government  action. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Shuman. 

(Mr.  Shuman’s  prepared  statement  and  supplemental  statement  are 
as  follows:) 
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We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  experiences  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Farm  Bureau  is  a  general  farm  organization  with  over  1,753,000  member 
families  in  49  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  large  percentage  of  our  members  produce 
commodities  which  are  directly  affected  by  the  Act  of  1965.  Others  produce 
commodities  which  are  indirectly  affected  by  this  Act  because  programs  for 
individual  commodities  often  affect  other  commodities.  For  example,  the  feed 
grain  and  cotton  programs  have  affected  the  acreage  planted  to  soybeans;  and 
the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  have  affected  the  production  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  dairy  products. 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  the  major  provisions  of  the  1965  Act.  Our 
members  are  even  more  convinced  today  that  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
Act  are  not  in  the  long-time  best  interests  of  producers,  consumers,  or  taxpayers. 

Briefly,  our  principal  reasons  for  opposing  these  programs  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Government  supply-management  has  not  worked. 

(2)  Government-owned  stocks  are  bad  for  farmers. 

(3)  The  operation  of  government  supply-management  programs  depends 
on  political  decisions. 

(4)  These  programs  make  farmers  dependent  on  government  payments  for 
a  substantial  part  of  their  net  incomes. 

(5)  Government  supply-management  programs  create  pressures  for  inter¬ 
national  commodity  agreements. 

We  will  discuss  each  of  these  points  briefly. 


(1)  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLV-MANAGEMENT  HAS  NOT  WORKED 

The  Act  of  1965  has  not  corrected  the  basic  imbalance  between  prices  farmers 
receive  and  the  prices  they  must  pay — commonly  referred  to  as  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  On  the  contrary,  the  index  of  prices  paid  has  continued  to  rise  faster 
than  the  index  of  prices  received.  The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  rose 
14  points  from  238  in  1960  to  252  in  1967.  In  the  same  period  the  index  of  prices 
paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates  rose  42  points  from  300  to  342. 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  rather  steady  decline  in  the 
parity  ratio  over  the  past  17  years  and  that  the  ratio  was  74  in  1967.  To  find 
a  lower  parity  ratio  on  an  annual  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  go  clear  back  to  the 
depression  year  of  1933.  We  do  not  think  it  appropriate  to  include  government 
payments  in  figuring  the  parity  ratio  as  this  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the 
parity  concept  as  a  measure  of  the  relationship  between  farm  prices  and  farm 
costs ;  however,  if  one  looks  at  the  adjusted  ratio  in  the  following  table  he  also 
finds  a  steady  decline.  Even  on  an  adjusted  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
1933  to  find  an  annual  figure  lower  than  that  reported  for  1967. 

PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  PRICES  PAID,  AND  THE  PARITY  RATIO,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1933,  1967 

[1910-14=100) 


Year 


Prices  Prices  Parity  ratio 

received  paid *  *  - - - 

Unadjusted  2  Adjusted  a 


1933 

1935. 

1940. 

1945. 

1950 

1955 

1960. 

1965 

1966. 

1967 


1  Commodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates. 

*  Not  including  Government  payments. 

« Including  Government  payments. 


70 

109 

109 

124 

100 

124 

207 

190 

258 

256 

232 

276 

238 

300 

248 

321 

266 

334 

252 

342 

64 

66 

88 

95 

81 

88 

109 

111 

101 

102 

84 

85 

80 

81 

77 

82 

80 

86 

74 

79 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  January  1964  and  January  1968,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


Although  the  average  parity  ratio  for  all  commodities  is  the  lowest  it  has 
been  on  an  annual  basis  since  the  depression,  the  picture  is  even  more  dismal 
for  the  commodities  that  are  subject  to  price  support  payments  under  the  Act 
of  1965. 
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MARKET  PRICES  AND  PARITY  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR  WHICH  PRICE-SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  ARE  MADE 


Jan.  15, 1968 


Market  price  Parity  price  Parity  ratio  (percent) 
(percent) 


Wheat . . .bushels..  $1.40  $2.57  54 

Corn _ do — .  1.04  1.61  65 

Grain  sorghum . .hundredweight..  1.75  2.57  68 

Cotton . . . . . . pounds..  .2238  .4353  51 

Wool  . -—do _  .390  .868  45 


Source:  “Agricultural  Prices,"  January  1968,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


The  parity  ratios  shown  above  would  be  even  lower  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  government  supply-management  programs  are  reducing  the  adjusted  parity 
base  prices  for  most  of  these  commodities. 

ADJUSTED  PARITY  BASE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR  WHICH  PRICE-SUPPORT  PAYMENTS  ARE  MADE  UNDER 

THE  ACT  OF  1965 


Wheat 

(bushel) 

Cotton 

(pound) 

Corn 

(bushel) 

Grain 

sorghum 

(hundred¬ 

weight) 

Wool 

(pound) 

1964 . 

.  $0. 805 

$0. 1303 

$0. 498 

$0. 780 

$0. 254 

1965 . 

.796 

.  1301 

.488 

.767 

.258 

1966 . 

.  .773 

.1279 

.475 

.760 

.256 

1967 . 

.  .760 

.  1251 

.472 

.748 

.253 

1968- . 

.744 

.1258 

.464 

.744 

.251 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  January  supplements,  1964-68,  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  USDA. 


If  the  adjusted  base  price  of  wheat  had  not  been  reduced  from  1964  to  1968, 
the  January  1968  parity  price  of  wheat  would  have  been  $2.79  per  bushel — 22 
cents  more  than  the  official  parity  price  of  $2.57. 

Since  the  relationship  between  farm  returns — including  payments — and  farm 
costs  has  continued  to  deteriorate,  people  have  continued  to  move  out  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  search  of  better  opportunities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rate  of  out¬ 
migration  was  higher  in  1966  and  1967  than  in  1964  and  1965.  The  following 
table  shows  a  drop  in  farm  population  of  more  than  4.6  million  since  1960 — a  drop 
of  nearly  30  percent  in  only  seven  years. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FARM  POPULATION 


Apr.  1  of— 

Farm 

population 

Reduction 

from 

preceding 

year 

Percent 

reduction 

from 

preceding 

year 

iqfiO  . 

.  . .  15,635,000  . 

iqfil  . . 

.  14,803,000 

832, 000 

5.3 

iqfi? 

. .  14,313,000 

490, 000 

3.3 

1  qfi3  . . 

. . .  13,367,000 

946, 000 

6.6 

1964  . 

. .  12,954,000 

413, 000 

3.1 

iqfiB  . 

.  12,363,000 

591,000 

4.6 

1966  . - . 

. .  11,595,000 

768,000 

6.2 

1967  estimate. . . . 

.  11,000,000 

595, 000 

5.1 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USAD. 

Farm  debt  has  increased  in  relation  to  farm  assets  throughout  the  postwar 
period ;  however,  the  rate  of  increase  has  accelerated  under  the  government 
supply-management  programs  of  recent  years. 
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FARM  DEBT  IN  RELATION  TO  FARM  ASSETS,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Total  farm  debt  Total  farm  assets  Farm  debt  as  a 

As  of  Jan.  1  (excluding  CCC  (billions)  percent  of  farm 

loans)  (millions)  assets 


1950  . - .  $10,733  $132.5  8.1 

1955  . 15,441  165.1  9.3 

1960  . — .  23,595  203.5  11.6 

1965  . . - .  36,009  238.5  15.1 

1966  . 40,147  255.7  15.7 

1967  - - - - - . - .  44,532  269.5  16.5 

1968  (preliminary) . . 48,600  281.2  17.3 


Source:  "The  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture,  1967,”  and  Agricultural  Finance  Review,  November  1967,  Economic 
Research  Service,  USDA. 

The  Act  of  1965  is  an  outgrowth  of  earlier  government  supply-management 
programs,  the  first  of  which  was  the  feed  grain  program  of  1961.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  in  evaluating  the  effects  of  government  supply-management,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what  has  happened  since  1960  as  well 
as  to  what  has  happened  under  the  Act  of  1965. 

Net  income  per  farm  has  increased  substantially  since  1960;  however,  the 
bulk  of  this  increase  resulted  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  farms  and  an  increase  in  government  payments  to  farmers. 


1967 

Increase  or 
decrease  (— ) 

Percent 

change 

1960 

Number  of  farms _ _ _ _ 

Net  realized  farm  income  (dollars  in  millions) _ 

Government  payments  (dollars  in  millions) _ 

Net  realized  income  per  farm.. . . 

Government  payments  per  farm . . 

.  3,954,500 

. .  $11,673 

$693 

_  $2. 952 

. . $175 

3,141,300 
$14, 491 
$3, 071 
$4, 613 
$978 

-813,200 
$2,818 
$2, 378 
$1,661 
$803 

-20. 6. 
24.1 
343.1 
56.3: 
458.9. 

Net  realized  income  per  farm  rose  $1,661  from  $2,952  in  1960  to  an  estimated 
$4,613  in  1967. 

If  the  number  of  farms  had  remained  constant,  and  there  had  been  no  increase 
in  government  payments,  net  income  per  farm  for  1967  would  have  been  $3,068 
($14,491  million  net  farm  income  minus  the  $2,378  million  increase  in  govern¬ 
ment  payments,  or  $12,113  million  -f-  3,954,500  farms). 

Thus,  the  combined  effects  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  farms  and  the 
increase  in  government  payments  boosted  net  income  per  farm  from  $3,063 
to  $4,613.  This  means  that  these  factors  account  for  $1,550  (93.3  percent)  of 
the  $1,661  by  which  net  income  per  farm  increased  between  1960  and  1967.  The 
remaining  $111  of  the  total  increase  per  farm  is  due  to  other  factors. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  has  declined  since  1960  and  farmers  who  have  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  farm  have  had  to  increase  their  investments  substantially.  As  a 
result,  a  much  higher  net  income  is  needed  today  to  provide  a  return  on  in¬ 
creased  capital  investments  and  offset  the  lower  value  of  the  dollar. 

We  doubt  that  the  promoters  of  the  1965  Act  want  to  take  credit  for  increases 
in  farm  income  that  have  been  brought  about  by  a  decline  in  the  number  of  farm¬ 
ers.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  programs  which  force  farmers  to  depend  on 
government  payments  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  income  will  be  discussed 
at  a  latter  point  in  our  statement. 

While  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton  have  been  reduced 
rather  sharply  in  recent  years,  we  need  to  examine  the  causes  of  these  reductions 
and  the  costs  that  have  been  incurred  in  achieving  them. 

The  1965  Act  has  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  cotton  stocks,  although  at  a 
very  high  cost.  Bad  weather  was  also  a  factor. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  reductions  in  carryover  stocks  have 
been  due  to  expanded  markets— not  reduced  production.  Grain  production 
actually  has  been  higher  under  government  supply-management  programs  than 
in  the  immediately  preceding  five  years.  While  a  substantial  acreage  of  land  has 
been  diverted  under  current  programs,  much  of  this  land  would  have  produced 
little  or  no  grain  in  the  absence  of  these  programs.  Furthermore,  the  diversion 
programs  have  had  offsetting  effects.  It  is  well  known  that  payments  received 
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for  diversion  are  often  used  to  finance  yield-increasing  practices,  especially 
higher  fertilization  rates,  on  land  remaining  in  production.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  noncompliers  not  only  sought  to  improve  yields  but  also  increased  grain 
acreages  in  the  expectation  that  reductions  by  compilers  would  strengthen 
markets. 

Thus,  while  acreages  have  been  cut  by  diversion  programs,  wheat  and  feed 
grain  output  has  been  higher  than  before  they  became  operative.  This  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  comparisons  of  acreages  and  output  of  these  grains 
during  the  years  preceding  the  following  adoption  of  the  government  supply- 
management  approach. 


SELECTED  CORN  AND  WHEAT  DATA,  AVERAGES  FOR  1956-60  AND  1961-66 


Period 

Yield  per 
acre 

(bushels) 

Production 

(million) 

bushels) 

Utilization  (million  bushels) 

acreage 

(thousand) 

Domestic 

use 

Exports 

Total 

Corn: 

1956-60  average  . 

1961-66  average . . 

67, 001 
56, 704 

51.4 

67.3 

3,442 

3,818 

3,046 

3,502 

227 

516 

3, 273 
4,018 

1961-66  compared  to  1956-60.. 

-10,297 

+15.9 

+376 

+456 

+289 

+745 

Wheat: 

1956-60  average _ _ _ 

1961-66  average . . . 

50, 033 
48, 326 

23.5 

25.5 

1,178 

1,230 

598 

639 

513 

759 

1,111 

1,398 

1961-66  compared  to  1956-60.. 

-1,707 

+2.0 

+52 

+41 

+246 

+287 

Note  particularly  from  the  above  that  during  the  years  after  government  sup¬ 
ply -management  type  programs  became  operative — 

Corn  acreage  averaged  10.3  million  acres  less,  but  corn  production  aver¬ 
aged  376  million  bushels  more;  and  corn  utilization  averaged  7 45  million 
bushels  more  than  during  the  1956-60  period. 

Wheat  acreage  averaged  2  million  acres  less,  but  wheat  production  aver¬ 
aged  52  million  bushels  more;  and  wheat  utilization  averaged  287  million 
bushels  more  than  in  the  1956-60  period. 

The  fact  is  that  feed  grain  and  wheat  stocks  have  been  reduced  by  market 
growth — not  by  production  control  under  government  supply-management,  pro¬ 
grams.  Furthermore,  carryover  stocks  are  being  increased  this  year  due  to  over¬ 
production  in  1967  when  corn  production  reached  4.7  billion  bushels  and  wheat 
production  totaled  1.5  billion  bushels — both  all-time  highs. 

Supply-management  programs  have  resulted  in  substantial  Increases  in  the 
annual  losses  realized  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  CCC’s  realized  net 
operating  losses,  which  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  P.L.  4S0  program,  more 
than  doubled  from  fiscal  1960  to  fiscal  1967. 

Annual  net  operating  results  ( realized  losses  excluding  valuation  reserves)  of 
the  CCC  on  price  support  and  related,  programs,  fiscal  years, 1955-67 


Fiscal  year: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Realized 

losses 


1955  _ 1.119.3 

1956  _ 1,  413.  7 

1957  _ 1,  812.  0 

1958  -  1,647.6 

1959  _ 1,  410.  0 

1960  _  1,  884.  5 

1961  _ 2,  081.  8 

1962  _  2,  799.  4 

1963  _  2.  654.  9 

1964  _  3,  226.  8 

1965  _  3,  048.  0 

1966  _  2,  984.  9 

1967  _ 3.  813.  6 


8.V192— 6S- 


10 
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Source-  “Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charts  Providing  a  Graphic  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Operations  June  30,  1966,”  (Table  10A)  March  1967  and  “Report  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Conditions  and  Operations,  as  of  June  30,  1967,”  Agricultural  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  Service,  USD  A. 

While  factors  other  than  government  programs  were  responsible  for  most  of 
the  reductions  in  commodity  stocks,  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  discussion  that 
the  programs  were  responsible  and  then  look  at  the  fantastic  per-unit  costs  of 
these  reductions. 

If  we  include  only  the  cost  of  price  support  and  diversion  payments,  the  esti¬ 
mated  reduction  in  the  cotton  carryover  from  August  1,  1965  to  August  1,  1968 
has  cost  an  average  of  $168  per  bale. 

On  a  similar  basis  the  cost  of  reducing  the  wheat  carryover  since  the  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  went  into  effect  with  the  1964  crop  has  been  $6.57  per  bushel. 

The  cost  of  reducing  the  feed  grain  carryover  since  the  feed  grain  program 
went  into  effect  in  1961  has  been  $167  per  ton,  or  $4.68  per  bushel  of  corn 
equivalent. 

ESTIMATED  PER  UNIT  COST  OF  REDUCING  CARRYOVER  STOCKS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS  FOR  COTTON,  WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

UPLAND  COTTON 


Reduction  from 
Carryover  previous  year 


Million  bales 


Aug.  1: 

1966  . . 

1967  . . 

1968  estimate- 


16. 6  . . 

12.  2  4.  4 

6.  5  5.  7 


Estimated 

Reduction  in 

cost  of 

carryover  dur-  Cost  per  bale 

Crop  year 

cotton 

ing  crop  year  of  reduction 

program,1 

(million  in  carryover 

(millions) 

bales) 

1966. 

1967. 


$777 

916 


4.4  $177 

5. 7  161 


Total 


1,693  10.1  168 


i  Price-support  and  diversion  payments. 

WHEAT 


Carryover  Change  from 
previous  year 


Million  bushels 


July  1: 

1964  . 

1965  . 

1966- . 

1967  . 

1968  estimate. 


901.4 

817.3 

-84.1 

535.2 

-282. 1 

425.0 

-110.2 

545.0 

+120.  0 

Crop  year 

Estimated 
cost  of 
wheat 
program 
(millions) 1 

Change  in 
carryover 
during  year 
(million 
bushels) 

Cost  per 
bushel  of 
reduction  in 
carryover 

1964  . . . 

. . . .  $445.3 

-84.1 

$5. 29 
1.80 

1965—_ . . . . . . 

_ _ _  508.8 

-282. 1 

1966  _ _ _ 

1967  . . . . . 

. . .  702.0 

-110.2 
+120.0  . 

-356.4 

6. 23 

Total. . 

6.  57 

1  Diversion  payments,  1964-66;  plus  domestic  certificates  to  producers,  1964-67. 
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FEED  GRAINS 


Marketing  year  > 


Carryover  Change  from 
previous  year 


Million  tons 


1961  .  85.0  . 

1962  .  72.2  -12.8 

1963  .  64.4  -7.8 

1964. . - . — -  69.3  +4.9 

1965  .  54.8  -14.5 

1966  .  42. 1  -12.  7 

1967  . 37.1  -5.0 

1968  estimate .  42. 0  +4. 9 


Crop  year 


Estimated  cost 
of  feed  grain  Change  in 
program1  2  carryover 
(millions)  (million  tons) 


Cost  of  reduction  in  carryover 


Per  ton 


Per  bushel 
of  corn 
equivalent3 


1961  . 

1962  . 

1963  . 

1964  . 

1965  . 

1966  _ 

1967  . 

Total 


$782 

-12.8 

$61 

$1.71 

843 

-7.8 

108 

3.02 

846 

+4.9  . 

1, 171 

-14.5 

81 

2. 27 

1,382 

-12.7 

109 

3. 05 

1,295 

-5.0 

259 

7.25 

870 

+4.9 . 

7,189 

-43.0 

167 

4. 68 

1  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain;  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 

2  Diversion  payments,  1961-67;  plus  price  support  payments,  1963-67. 

3 1  ton  equals  35.714  bushels  of  corn. 

Source:  Cotton  and  wheat  program  cost  from  “Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  1968," 
pt  3  hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  90th  Cong.,  first  sess.  Feed  grain  program 
cost  from  “Feed  Situation,"  FS-219,  213,  203,  and  200,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  STOCKS  ARE  BAD  FOR  FARMERS 

Under  the  Act  of  1965  and  earlier  government  supply-management  programs 
the  USD  A  has  been  authorized  to  sell  CCC  stocks  to  hold  down  market  prices  to 
benefit  consumers  and  penalize  producers  who  do  not  cooperate  with  the  feed 
grain  and  wheat  programs. 

Actually,  low  market  prices  penalize  cooperators  as  well  as  noncooperators. 
Low  grain  prices  also  lead  to  overproduction  and  low  prices  in  the  livestock, 
dairy  and  poultry  industries.  We  should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products  account  for  roughly  60  percent  of  U.S. 
cash  farm  receipts.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  programs  for  other  commodities 
do  not  adversely  affect  this  large  and  important  area  of  our  agricultural  economy. 

Government  sales  obviously  have  been  costly  to  grain  farmers  in  terms  of  re¬ 
duced  market  prices.  Look  at  what  happened  in  1964 :  Corn  production  fell  to 
the  lowest  level  in  several  years  due  to  poor  crop  conditions,  but  the  upward  thrust 
in  prices  normally  generated  by  a  short  crop  was  almost  entirely  offset  by  CCC 
sales. 

Although  the  1964  crop  was  535  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  1963  crop, 
corn  prices  went  up  only  6  cents  per  bushel.  By  way  of  contrast,  an  808-million- 
bushel  drop  in  production  in  1947  brought  forth  a  63-cent  rise  in  corn  prices, 
and  a  743-million-bushel  drop  brought  forth  a  40-cent  increase  in  prices  in 
the  depression  year  of  1936. 

The  1966  marketing  year  also  provides  an  informative  contrast  to  1964. 
Although  the  corn  crop  was  slightly  larger  in  1966  than  in  1965,  CCC  sales 
were  reduced,  and  the  farm  price  of  corn  averaged  8  cents  per  bushel  higher 
in  the  marketing  year  1966-67  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Experience  with  wheat  has  been  much  the  same.  While  the  1966  wheat  crop 
was  only  4  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  1965  crop,  CCC  sales  were  reduced 
by  232  million  bushels  and  the  average  farm  price  of  wheat  was  28  cents  per 
bushel  higher  in  the  1966  marketing  year  than  in  1965. 

From  the  standpoint  of  producers,  government  reserves  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  constitute  a  device  to  manipulate  markets  politically,  to  coerce  partic- 
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ipation  in  government  supply-management  programs,  and  to  impose  price  ceil¬ 
ings  on  farm  products.  Yet  USDA  officials  have  testified  that  they  consider 
legislation  to  establish  a  government  grain  reserve  to  be  a  needed  addition  to  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1965. 

Farm  Bureau  vigorously  opposed  proposals  for  a  government-controlled  grain 
reserve  at  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc¬ 
tion,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization  on  January  31,  1968.  The  Subcommittee  very 
wisely  has  not  acted  on  these  grain  reserve  bills. 

CCC  SALES  OF  FEED  GRAIN  IN  RELATION  TO  UTILIZATION 


Bushels  (millions)  CCC  sales  as  a  Season  average 

Marketing  year  i  - - - - - percent  of  utilization  price 

Total  utilization  CCC  sales 


Corn: 

1961 _ _ _ 

3,962 

975 

24.6 

Per  bushel 

$1.10 

1962 . . . . 

3, 895 

736 

18.9 

1.12 

1963 _ 

3,848 

170 

4.4 

1.11 

1964 _ 

3,875 

391 

10.1 

1.17 

1965 _ 

4,392 

398 

9. 1 

1. 16 

1966 _ 

4,135 

156 

3.8 

1.24 

1967  (estimated).  ..  ... 

4,546 

0 

0 

1.07 

Per  hundredweight 

Sorghum  grain:  __  .  __  _ 

1961  _ _ 

521 

221 

4 

$1.  80 

1962  _ 

516 

241 

46.7 

1.82 

1963 _ _ _ _ 

591 

122 

20.6 

1.74 

1964 _ _ 

573 

144 

25.1 

1.87 

1965  _ _ _ 

848 

240 

28.3 

1.79 

1966  _ _ _ 

862 

197 

22.9 

1.84 

1967  (estimated) _ ... 

770 

0 

0 

1.79 

Oats: 

1961 _  .  _ 

1,059 

7 

0.7 

0. 642 

1962  _ 

1,019 

6 

0.6 

.624 

1963  _ 

931 

3 

0.3 

.622 

1964 _ 

891 

13 

1.5 

.631 

1965  _ 

891 

14 

1.6 

.622 

1966 _ 

851 

17 

2.0 

.665 

1967  (estimated) - 

796 

0 

0 

.658 

Bariev: 

1961 . . . 

441 

40 

9.  1 

.979 

1962 _ _ _ 

410 

11 

2.7 

.915 

1963  _ 

420 

30 

7. 1 

.897 

1964 _ 

430 

15 

3.5 

.947 

1965 _ 

395 

10 

2.5 

1.02 

1966 _ 

383 

5 

1.3 

1.05 

1967  (estimated) _ 

380 

(2) 

0 

1.02 

1  Year  beginning  Oct.  1  for  corn  and  sorghum  grain;  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 

2  Not  available. 


CCC  SALES  OF  WHEAT  IN  RELATION  TO  UTILIZATION 


Bushels  (millions)  CCC  sales  as  a  Season  average 


Marketing  year  beginning  July  1  - - percent  of  price  per  bushel 

Total  utilization  CCC  sales  utilization 


1961  1,397  255  19.2  $1.83 

1962  1,224  308  17.0  2.04 

1963  1,444  342  23.7  1.85 

1964  _ 1,369  311  22.7  1.37 

1965  1,599  379  23.7  1.35 

1966  _ 1,424  147  10.3  1.63 

1967  (estimate) . 1,405  (>)  (')  1.41 


•  Not  available. 

(3)  THE  OPERATION  OP  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  DEPENDS  ON 

POLITICAL  DECISIONS 

This  places  farmers  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  since  nonfarm  consumers  out¬ 
number  farm  people  by  94  to  6.  Political  decisions  must  necessarily  please  the 
majority  rather  than  the  minority,  and  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are 
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nonfarm  consumers.  If  we  continue  government  supply-management  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  agriculture  will  become  a  public  utility — that  Is,  an  industry  that 
is  regulated  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

Another  reason  for  avoiding  reliance  on  political  decisions  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  a  single  authority  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 

The  Administration  had  three  chances  to  prove  the  value  of  centralized  plan¬ 
ning  in  1967,  but  it  struck  out  all  three  times.  A  sharp  acreage  cut  was  ordered 
in  cotton  to  reduce  the  surplus,  but  an  unfavorable  season  brought  the  crop  down 
to  less  than  8  million  bales,  and  a  serious  shortage  of  the  better  grades  developed. 
As  a  consequence,  cotton  is  suffering  a  further  loss  of  markets  which  producers 
can  ill  afford. 

Opposite  results  were  experienced  with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  overreacted  to  hysterical  evaluations  of  the  world  food  situation  and 
encouraged  farmers  to  expand  grain  production  in  advance  of  effective  demand. 
Also,  food  aid  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  under  P.L.  480  actually  were 
reduced  during  the  fiscal  year  1966-67.  The  inevitable  result  of  these  two  actions 
was  lower  grain  prices. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  was  only  $1.40  per  bushel  in  January  1968 
in  comparison  with  $1.57  a  year  earlier.  Corn  sold  for  an  average  of  $1.04  per 
bushel  at  the  farm  in  January  1968  in  comparison  with  $1.28  a  year  earlier. 

In  discussing  the  overproduction  of  grain  that  resulted  from  administrative 
decisions  with  respect  to  1967  crops,  Secretary  Freeman  correctly  said,  “No  one — 
not  myself,  nor  the  Congress,  nor  the  scientists  and  economists — had  the  second 
sight  to  predict  this.”  Unfortunately,  Secretary  Freeman  refuses  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  market  system  can  do  a  better  job  than  any  administrator  in 
guiding  production  and  consumption  if  it  is  allowed  to  do  so. 

Proponents  of  the  1965  Act  argue  that  1967  grain  crops  would  have  been  even 
larger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs,  but  this  argu¬ 
ment  will  not  stand  careful  analysis.  In  1967  farmers  were  encouraged  to  expand 
grain  production  by  price  support  loans,  direct  payments,  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  government  wanted  a  bigger  crop  to  feed  a  hungry  world.  In  the  absence 
of  government  acreage  programs,  price  supports,  and  direct  payments,  farmers 
would  have  been  far  more  cautious  and  far  less  likely  to  expand  production  in 
advance  of  effective  market  demand. 

(4)  THESE  PROGRAMS  MAKE  FARMERS  DEPENDENT  ON  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  FOR  A 
SUBSTANTIAL  PART  OF  THEIR  NET  INCOMES 

Government  payments  amounted  to  approximately  20  percent  of  net  farm 
income  in  1966  and  21  percent  in  1967.  Considerably  more  than  20  percent  of  net 
income  from  the  production  of  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and  wool  now  comes 
from  government  payments.  In  fact,  well  over  20  percent  of  the  total  receipts 
received  by  farmers  from  these  commodities  in  1966  came  from  payments. 

CASH  RECEIPTS  FROM  FARM  MARKETINGS  AND  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS,  1966 


{Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Cash  receipts 
from  farm 
marketings 

Direct 

payments 

Total 

receipts 

Payments  as 
percent 
of  total 

Feed  grains . 

. .-  i  $3, 423.1 

$1,293.4 

$4,716.5 

27.4 

Wheat . . . 

2, 025. 2 

679.0 

2,704.2 

25.1 

Cotton  lint.. .  . . 

.  1,312.9 

772.5 

2,  085.  4 

37.0 

Wool . . . 

. .  100.6 

33.7 

134.3 

25.1 

i  Corn,  sorghum  grain,  and'barley— the’grains  covered  by  the  feed  grain  program. 

Source:  “Farm  Income-State  Estimates,  1949-66,”  a  supplement  to  the  July  1967  Farm  Income  Situation,  August  1967, 
Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 
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DIRECT  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS  UNDER  FARM  PROGRAMS  1960-67 
{In  millions  of  dollars) 


Calendar  year  Wool  Sugar  Feed  grains  Wheat  Cotton 


1960  . - .  51  50  . 

1961  .  56  45  772  42  . 

1962  54  54  841  253  . 

1963'  ' .  37  57  843  215  . 

1964  25  67  1, 163  438  39 

1965  18  64  1,391  525  70 

1966  .  34  60  1,293  679  773 

1967  .  29  62  865  731  932 


Total .  304  459  7,168  2,883  1,814 


Total,  under  Total,  other  Total  payments 

commodity  Government  under  farm 

programs  programs  programs 


1960  .  101  592  693 

1961  . 915  569  1,484 

1962  . 1,202  534  1,736 

1963  .  1,  152  534  1,686 

1964  . 1,732  437  2,169 

1965  . 2,068  384  2,452 

1966  . — .  2,839  427  3,266 

1967  . 2,619  452  3,071 


Total . . . . .  12,628  3,929  16,557 


Source:  “Farm  Income  Situation,”  July  1967  and  February  1968,  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA. 


The  promoters  of  direct  payments  on  cotton  argued  that  payments  would 
benefit  consumers  by  reducing  the  retail  prices  of  cotton  goods.  The  promised 
savings  to  consumers  did  not  materialize.  Instead  of  lowering  prices  to  consumers 
payments  resulted  in  higher  mill  margins. 

The  average  mill  margin  on  20  constructions  rose  from  24.91  cents  per  pound 
in  the  crop  year  1962-63,  the  last  full  year  before  payments,  to  38.82  cents  in 
the  crop  year  1966-67,  the  last  full  year  for  which  comparable  data  are  available. 

Current  information  on  cotton  margins  is  not  entirely  comparable  with  the 
above  data  as  USDA  has  increased  the  number  of  constructions  used  in  computing 
margin  statistics.  Recent  data  indicate  that  mill  margins  have  been  reduced 
somewhat  by  the  increase  in  cotton  prices  which  resulted  from  the  short  1967 
crop;  however,  it  appears  that  margins  are  still  well  above  the  pre-payment  level. 

CLOTH  AND  RAW  COTTON  PRICES  AND  MILL  MARGINS 
[In  cents  per  pound) 


Year  beginning  August- 


Unfinished  Raw  cotton  Mill  margins 
cloth  prices  prices 


Average  for  20  constructions 


1962 . 

. .  60.52 

35.61 

24.91 

1963 1 . . . 

. .  61.54 

35. 46 

26.  08 

1964__ . 

27. 23 

35.75 

1965 . . . 

26. 49 

38.  66 

1966... . 

. .  64.26 

25.  44 

38.82 

Average  for  71  constructions 

1966 . . . 

25.  56 

40. 62 

1967  (August-December  average) . 

. . .  64.89 

29.81 

35.  08 

1  Payments  to  the  mills  began  on  Apr.  11,  1964;  however,  the  USDA  made  no  adjustments  for  these  payments  prior  to 
August  1964. 

Source:  Cotton  Situation,  January  1968,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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Government  payments  are  an  unreliable  basis  for  the  income  that  is  necessary 
for  a  healthy  agriculture  because  they  can  be  cut  or  limited  at  any  time. 

Cotton  payments  made  direct  to  farmers  from  the  federal  Treasury  totaled 
$932  million  in  1967.  This  is  more  than  the  total  value  of  all  upland  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  1967  figured  at  the  loan  rate  for  cotton.  It  should  be  obvious,  with 
federal  deficits  running  as  they  are,  that  payments  of  this  magnitude  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  continue ;  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  find  a  different  approach  to  the 
cotton  problem. 

The  payment  approach  reflects  a  cheap  food  philosophy.  These  payments  are 
not  net  additions  to  farm  income.  Basically  they  are  compensation  for  govern¬ 
ment  actions — such  as  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  and  the  Secretary’s  decision  to 
increase  grain  production  in  1967 — -which  reduce  farm  prices.  The  termination 
of  such  actions  would  make  possible  higher  market  prices. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  the  increase  in  prices  necessary  to  offset 
the  payments  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  has  been  commonly  assumed.  The  pay¬ 
ment  rates  are  substantial — particularly  in  the  case  of  wheat — but  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  entire  crop. 

Wheat  certificate  payments  averaged  only  50  cents  per  bushel  when  spread  over 
the  entire  1966  wheat  crop.  Cooperators  received  the  payment  of  $1.32  per  bushel 
on  45  percent  of  the  projected  yield  of  their  allotted  acreage.  This  would  be  an 
average  payment  of  59  cents  per  bushel  on  the  projected  yield  of  cooperating 
farms,  but  nonparticipation  and  differences  between  actual  and  projected  yields 
bring  the  average  figure  down  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  payment  per 
bushel  harvested  was  even  lower  for  the  1967  crop  as  certificate  payments  were 
made  on  only  35  percent  of  the  projected  yield  of  the  cooperator’s  allotted  acreage. 

The  average  farm  price  of  wheat  fell  37  cents  per  bushel  from  July  1966  to  July 
1967.  This  was  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  Secretary’s  decision  to  encourage 
increased  production  in  1967. 

Compensatory  payments  have  been  a  much  smaller  factor  in  the  average  per- 
bushel  returns  for  feed  grains.  They  added  only  11  cents  per  bushel  to  average 
1966  returns  from  corn.  This  low  figure  reflects  substantial  non-participation 
and  the  fact  that  payments  are  not  made  on  participants’  total  production.  In 
most  recent  years  CCC  sales  have  depressed  corn  prices  more  than  11  cents  per 
bushel. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  present  programs  are  reducing  market  prices  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains  and  that  the  direct  payments  are  not  a  net  addition  to 
farm  income. 

PRICES  AND  RETURNS  ON  1966  CROP  WHEAT  AND  FEED-GRAIN  PRODUCTION 


Commodity 


Season  average  Average  price-  Season  average 
price  support  payment  price  including 

per  unit  of  payment 

production 


Wheat . 

Corn _ 

Barley . 

Sorghum  grain 
Oats... . 


. bushels.. 

. . do _ 

_ do _ 

hundredweight. . 
. .bushels.. 


$1.63 

$0.  50 

$2.13 

1.24 

.11 

1.35 

1.05 

.05 

1.10 

1.84 

.29 

2.13 

.669  . .  .669 


(5)  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY-MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS  CREATE  PRESSURES  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMODITY  AGREEMENTS 

Commodity  agreements  are  the  international  counterpart  of  domestic  govern¬ 
ment  supply-management — a  means  of  getting  international  sanction  for  domestic 
programs  which  interfere  with  international  trade  by  subsidizing  exports  in 
some  cases  and  restricting  imports  in  others.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that 
such  agreements  will  be  proposed  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  we  have  domestic 
government  supply-management  programs. 

International  commodity  agreements  set  agricultural  trade  aside  from  trade 
in  industrial  products  and  reduce  our  bargaining  power  in  negotiations  with 
industrial  countries. 

Agreements  which  divide  the  world  market  on  the  basis  of  past  history  would 
limit  our  ability  to  expand  exports. 

The  proposed  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  illustrates  this  point.  This  convention  does  not 
liberalize  world  trade  in  wheat ;  in  fact,  it  tends  to  legitimize  trade  restrictions. 
It  would  restrict  export  opportunities  for  United  States  wheat  farmers. 
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If  the  wheat  convention  should  be  ratified,  the  United  States  apparently  would  i 
be  required  to  do  one  of  two  things  in  order  to  comply  with  the  minimum  price 
indicator : 

(a)  Cut  back  on  wheat  production  so  that  production  will  not  exceed 
the  total  of  domestic  disappearance  and  a  conservative  estimate  of  export 
possibilities,  or 

( b )  Apply  an  export  tax  to  raise  export  prices  above  the  domestic  level. 

Cutting  back  production  would  tend  to  raise  the  domestic  market  price,  but 

farmers’  incomes  depend  on  volume  as  well  as  price. 

A  world  wheat  price  supported  by  U.S.  action  to  cut  production  or  impose  an 
export  tax  would  stimulate  production  in  other  countries — not  only  in  exporting 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina  and  France,  but  also  in  importing 
countries. 

An  export  tax  is  actually  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1965 ; 
however,  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  would  be  contrary  both  to  the  interest 
of  wheat  farmers  and  the  national  interest  in  improving  our  balance  of 
payments. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention  is  part  of 
a  so-called  International  Grains  Arrangement.  Although  this  Arrangement  is 
now  confined  to  wheat,  it  originally  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  grains.  The  U.S. 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  this  clear  during  the  negotiations  when  he 
said :  “The  United  States'  is  actively  striving  to  achieve  a  meaningful  and  effec¬ 
tive  international  arrangement  for  grains,  including  wheat.”  Commodity  agree¬ 
ments  have  also  been  discussed  for  dairy  products,  meat,  rice,  soybeans,  fats 
and  oils,  and  cotton. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  international  arrangements  which  would  limit  our 
ability  to  expand  exports  is  to  discontinue  government  supply-management  pro¬ 
grams  here  at  home.  Our  goal  is  to  increase  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  $10  billion  per  year.  This  Is  a  good  way  both  to  increase  farm  income  and  to 
help  to  deal  with  our  national  balance  of  payments  problem. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  FARMERS’  INCOME 

Farm  Bureau  is  dedicated  to  increasing  farmers’  net  incomes.  In  fact,  our 
principal  objective  is  to  increase  farmers’  income  under  conditions  where  free¬ 
dom  is  preserved  and  peace  is  attained. 

In  order  to  promote  clarity  of  thinking  about  farm  income,  we  often  make  use 
of  a  simple,  well-known  formula : 

volume  X  price— costs=net  income 

I  say  that  this  formula  is  well-known ;  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget 
it,  or  at  least  lose  sight  of  it. 

We  are  interested  in  any  proposal — governmental  or  nongovernmental — which 
affects  “volume”.  Likewise,  we  are  interested  in  any  proposal — governmental 
or  nongovernmental — which  affects  the  “prices”  farmers  receive  for  their  pro¬ 
duction.  Also,  we  are  concerned  about  anything  and  everything  that  affects 
"farmers’  costs.”  All  three  of  these  factors  have  direct  and  overriding  effects  on 
the  net  income  of  every  American  farm  family. 

Whoever  suggests — as  some  do — that  farmers  are  concerned  only  with  “prices” 
just  doesn’t  know  farmers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  nothing  on  which  farmers  are  in 
more  complete  agreement  than  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  the  central  factor 
in  farm  policy  discussions. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  question  of  inflation.  Let  there  be  no  question 
about  it — inflation  is  not  the  result  of  rising  prices.  Wet  sidewalks  don’t  cause 
rain.  Rising  prices  merely  reflect  and  measure  the  inflation  that  is  occurring. 

Inflation  can  be  caused  only  by  governments.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  sometime  ago  by  W.  Allen  Wallis, 
a  distinguished  economist  who  is  now  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 

“Inflation  can  be  generated  only  by  the  government.  Business  firms,  labor 
unions,  or  consumers  with  excessive  market  power  can  do  many  objectionable 
things  that  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest ;  but  one  objectionable  thing  they 
cannot  do  is  to  cause  inflation — or,  for  that  matter  prevent  it.” 

Whether  or  not  we  continue  to  have  galloping  inflation  in  this  country 
will  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress.  The  key  is  whether 
these  two  branches  of  government  will  work  together  to  achieve  meaningful 
reductions  in  expenditures. 
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Farm  Bureau  members  have  spoken  loudly  and  clearly  on  this  issue.  As  a 
consequence,  we  have  itemized  and  specified  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive 
Branch  of  government  our  recommendations  for  budget  cuts.  These  proposed 
cuts  would,  if  adopted,  cut  New  Spending  Authority  by  $7.35  billion,  resulting 
in  an  Expenditure  reduction  of  approximately  $6  billion. 

I  am  confident  that  members  of  this  Committee  realize  that  government  spend¬ 
ing  policy  will  have  more  to  do  with  farmers’  opportunities  to  earn  good  incomes 
in  the  future  than  will  any  and  all  decisions  in  the  area  of  government  farm 
programs. 

A  similar  point  can  be  made  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  policies  affecting 
international  trade.  Any  action — governmental  or  nongovernmental — which  re¬ 
duces  farmers’  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  directly  affects  both  the  “volume” 
and  “price”  elements  of  the  farm  income  equation.  Because  we  are  convinced 
that  the  International  Wheat  Trade  Convention,  which  is  before  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  would  reduce  the  volume  of  wheat  that  would  move  in  export,  we 
must  vigorously  oppose  its  ratification.  In  other  words,  we  are  FOR  those  things 
which  enlarge  markets  and  are  AGAINST  everything  which  shrinks  markets. 

We  realize  that  such  issues  as  inflation  and  ratification  of  the  International 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  do  not  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee ; 
however,  that  doesn’t  alter  their  impact  on  farmers’  incomes. 

We  also  realize  that  many  of  the  things  affecting  farm  income  are  nongovern¬ 
mental  in  nature.  However,  governmental  action  often  influences  the  climate  for 
voluntary,  nongovernmental  action.  As  a  voluntary,  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  we  realize  our  responsibility  to  vigorously  pursue 
nongovernmental  means  of  improving  farm  income.  I  want  to  assure  this  Commit¬ 
tee  that,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  are  discharging  this  responsibility. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  have  itemized  in  some  detail  farmers’  experiences  under  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act.  of  1965.  On  the  basis  of  the  record,  it  is  clear  that  this  Act 
is  not  solving  farm  problems.  A  dramatic  change  in  the  direction  of  government 
farm  policy  is  long  overdue  and  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the  present  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  the  Act  of  1965. 

Keeping  mind  the  various  factors  that  affect  net  farm  income,  we  would  like 
to  take  up  our  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  legislative  matters  now 
under  consideration  by  this  Committee.  First,  we  shall  outline  some  guidelines 
for  cotton  legislation.  Second,  we  shall  set  forth  in  some  detail  our  specific 
recommendations  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans.  Finally,  we  shall  make 
specific  recommendation  for  other  actions — governmental  and  nongovernmental — 
which  will  increase  the  incomes  of  farm  families. 

Cotton 

The  long-range  objective  of  new  cotton  legislation  must  be  to  reorient  cotton 
to  the  market  system. 

The  following  guidelines  should  be  observed  in  developing  such  legislation : 

It  must  encourage  production  for  use  rather  than  government  storage. 

It  must  assure  adequate  supplies  of  all  qualities  to  meet  market  demands. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

It  must  lower  government  program  costs. 

It  must  allow  for  price  differentials  based  on  quality. 

The  proposed  transition  to  the  market  system  must  allow  producers  ade¬ 
quate  time  to  adjust. 

Existing  research  on  cotton  should  be  greatly  expanded  to  cut  production  costs 
and  improve  cotton’s  ability  to  compete  in  the  marketplace.  Federal,  state,  and 
private  research  programs  should  be  coordinated  to  ensure  the  effective  use  of 
available  funds. 

The  imbalance  between  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  products 
must  be  corrected. 

Farmers  should  not  have  to  compete  with  CCC  stocks.  The  release  price  for 
unrestricted  sales  of  CCC  stocks  should  be  high  enough  to  permit  the  market 
to  function. 

Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  to  terminate  the  provisions  of  present  pro¬ 
grams  that  permit  a  producer  to  collect  full  price  support  payments  and  receive 
crop  insurance  benefits  on  cotton  land  that  is  to  be  replanted  to  soybeans  or 
other  crops  for  harvest. 
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Direct  payments  to  farmers  must  be  phased  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  as  a  step 
toward  a  sounder  cotton  economy  and  to  avoid  the  disastrous  effects  which  would 
result  from  limitations  on  payments  to  individuals. 

Wheat,  Feed  Grains,  and  Soybeans 

The  producers  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  soybeans  are  opposed  to  having 
their  market  prices  depressed  by  the  release  of  CCC  stocks  or  government- 
induced  increases  in  production.  They  do  not  like  to  get  their  income  from  pay¬ 
ments — either  directly  from  the  Treasury  or  through  a  processing  tax — and 
would  rather  get  it  from  the  marketplace. 

Problems  inherent  in  past  and  present  programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans  can  only  be  solved  by  using  the  market  system  to  improve  farm  income. 

The  objectives  of  Farm  Bureau’s  proposals  are  to  : 

(1)  Repeal  authority  (a)  for  wheat  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  market¬ 
ing  certificates,  diversion  payments  and  price  support  payments  and  (b) 
for  feed  grain  bases,  diversion  payments,  and  price  support  payments. 

(2)  Permit  each  producer  to  plan  his  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  soybean  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  resources  in  light  of  the  market 
outlook. 

(3)  Stop  the  movement  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  into  the  CCC 
and  prevent  the  disposal  of  existing  CCC  stocks  (including  stocks  acquired 
from  1967  and  1968  crops)  at  cut-rate  prices. 

(4)  Provide  government  insurance  for  recourse  loans  through  commer¬ 
cial  lending  institutions  to  facilitate  the  orderly  marketing  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans. 

(5)  Include  a  practical  cropland  retirement  program  to  facilitate  needed 
adjustments  in  land  use. 

S.  3158 — introduced  by  Senator  Ribicoff  (D.-Conn.) — is  consistent  in  principle 
with  our  recommendations  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans.  How<ever, 
amendments  would  be  required  in  this  bill  to  make  certain  that  (a)  soybeans 
are  eligible  for  recourse  loans,  (b)  cropland  retirement  programs  are  available, 
and  (c)  P.  L.  4S0  purchases  are  made  in  the  market. 

The  one  sure  way  to  stop  the  take-over  of  grain  by  CCC,  and  avoid  rebuilding 
government  stocks,  is  to  eliminate  the  present  nonrecourse  loan  program  and 
prohibit  the  government  from  buying  stocks  for  a  “reserve”  program.  Under  the 
recourse  loan  plan  proposed  by  Farm  Bureau  the  producer  would  continue  to 
have  money  available  to  meet  financial  needs  at  harvesttime  through  govern¬ 
ment-insured  commodity  loans.  In  contrast  to  the  present  nonrecourse  loan 
program,  however,  the  CCC  would  not  get  control  of  the  commodities  placed 
under  loan.  The  system  would  work  generally  as  follows  : 

(1)  Loan  rates  for  commodities  would  be  determined  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  borrower  and  lender,  except  that  the  maximum  rate  (insured  by 
government)  could  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  estimated  season  average 
market  price. 

(2)  The  loans  would  be  made  by  commercial  lending  institutions  and 
insured  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  insurance  feature  would 
make  these  loans  attractive  to  commercial  lenders. 

(3)  Insured  loans  would  be  available  for  terms  of  up  to  18  months  and 
would  be  subject  to  renewal.  The  borrower  would  have  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
paying  loans  in  advance  of  the  maturity  date. 

(4)  The  producer  would  be  personally  liable  for  the  loan,  including  as¬ 
sociated  costs,  as  he  now  is  for  a  commercial  bank  or  PCA  loan.  Payment 
would  be  made  in  cash  to  the  lender. 

(5)  The  government  insured  recourse  loan  provision  would  be  limited  to 
90  percent  of  any  loss  a  lender  might  incur  on  an  insured  loan.  This  means 
that  the  lender  would  suffer  some  loss  if  he  failed  to  collect  in  full  from  the 
borrower.  Thus,  he  would  have  an  incentive  to  take  “recourse”  if  necessary 
to  collect. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  would  prevent  the  CCC  from  acquiring  grain 
for  stockpiling,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  government’s  ability  to  buy,  or 
authorize  the  purchase  of,  commodities  for  use  in  foreign  and  domestic  food 
aid  programs.  In  fact,  the  money  saved  by  terminating  the  present  grain  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  used  to  increase  food  aid  to  needy  countries. 

The  substitution  of  recourse  loans  for  the  present  nonrecourse  loan  program 
and  the  elimination  of  direct  payments  would  remove  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  surpluses. 
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Under  a  recourse  loan  plan  producers  would  be  cautions  about  expanding 
production  until  there  is  clear  evidence,  in  the  form  of  eifective  market  demand, 
that  additional  production  is  needed.  Production  would  be  increased  when  market 
returns  are  considered  favorable  and  reduced  when  they  are  considered 
unfavorable. 

Predictions  that  market  prices  would  be  seriously  depressed  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureau’s  program  assume  that  farmers  would  continue  to  use 
fertilizer  and  other  laud  substitutes  at  the  present,  or  higher,  rates  and  that  all — 
or  most — of  the  land  now,  being  diverted  under  the  feed  grain  program  would 
immediately  be  returned  to  the  production  of  such  crops  as  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  soybeans.  These  assumptions  are  not  realistic. 

Present  programs  encourage  the  use  of  “land  substitutes”  by  restricting  acreage 
and  guaranteeing  minimum  returns  from  crop  production.  Much  of  the  land  being 
diverted  is  not  top  quality  land.  Furthermore,  many  producers  who  have  been 
diverting  acreage  have  adjusted  their  operations  to  a  lower  level  of  grain  produc¬ 
tion,  or  have  offset  the  effect  of  the  program  on  their  operations  by  acquiring 
additional  land.  It  is  thus  logical  to  expect  that  much  of  the  land  now  being 
diverted  would  remain  in  soil-conserving  uses  in  the  absence  of  a  government- 
guaranteed  return. 

In  our  judgment  the  termination  of  present  government  supply-management 
programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  not  lead  to  an  excessive  expansion  of  the 
acreage  devoted  to  these  commodities ;  however,  Farm  Bureau  has  long  supported 
a  practical  land  retirement  program  to  facilitate  any  adjustments  that  may 
be  needed  in  land  use.  Such  a  program  should  be  temporary  and  voluntary, 
provide  for  competitive  bids,  take  cropland  out  of  production  with  emphasis 
on  whole  farms,  and  prohibit  the  grazing  or  harvesting  of  any  crop  from  retired 
acres.  The  retirement  of  whole  farms  under  long  term  contracts  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  far  less  costly  than  the  present  annual  diversion  program.  The  cropland 
adjustment  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provide  most  of 
the  authority  needed  for  a  sound  land  retirement  program.  This  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  approach  should  be  a  part  of  any  new  program. 

Advantages  of  Farm  Bureau’s  proposals  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans 

Some  of  the  more  important  advantages  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  farmers, 
taxpayers,  and  the  general  public  are : 

(1)  It  would  stop  the  take-over  of  surplus  commodities  by  government  and 
thus  eliminate  CCC  dumping  of  grains  in  the  future.  This  would  also  mean 
a  greatly  reduced  administrative  burden  in  servicing  the  loan  program. 

(2)  It  would  prohibit  sales  of  CCC  stocks  (for  either  domestic  use  or 
export)  at  prices  less  than  the  higher  of  125  percent  of  the  1967  loan  rate,  85 
percent  of  parity,  or  the  current  market  price  plus  carrying  charges.  Based 
on  January  1968  market  and  parity  prices,  the  above  guides  would  prohibit 
CCC  sales  at  less  than  the  following  prices  plus  carrying  charges: 


Grain 

Unit 

CCC  sale 

price 

Wheat 

Bushel . . 

.  $2. 18 

Corn... . 

1.37 

Rye _ 

_  1.17 

Barley . . 

1.12 

Oats . 

. 74 

Sorghum . 

_  Hundredweight.. 

.  2. 18 

Soybeans . . 

_  Bushel _ 

.  2. 82 

Once  CCC  stocks  are  liquidated  the  government  would  be  out  of  the  grain 
business  entirely.  Growers  would  then  be  able  to  plan  farming  operations 
as  they  think  best  in  response  to  supply-demand  conditions,  free  of  fear 
that  CCC  grain  might  be  sold  to  depress  prices. 

(3)  Market  prices  would  be  further  strengthened  because  food  purchases 
for  aid  to  needy  nations  under  P.L.  480  would  be  made  in  the  market  and 
closely  attuned  to  specific  desires  and  needs  of  the  country  to  be  aided. 
Such  purchases  could  also  be  greatly  increased  with  funds  released  from 
terminating  present  grain  programs. 

(4)  Allotments  and  base  acreages  on  grain  would  be  terminated,  allowing 
grain  farmers  to  make  full  use  of  their  productive  resources  and  to  plant 
whatever  grain  or  grains  are  best  suited  to  their  circumstances.  Most 
farmers  are  making  less  than  they  should  be  due  to  lack  of  resources, 
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inadequate  opportunity  to  specialize,  and  inability  to  change  quickly  to 
meet  changes  in  market  requirements.  Present  programs  compound  these 
problems.  Farm  Bureau’s  proposals  would  make  it  possible  for  grain  farmers 
to  grow,  expand,  specialize,  and  change  with  changing  conditions.  From 
a  national  standpoint,  production  would  flow  to  the  areas  that  have  the 
greatest  comparative  advantage  for  each  crop.  This  would  benefit  both 
producers  and  consumers.  History  shows  farmers  can,  and  will,  adjust 
production  to  market  requirements  in  response  to  market  prices. 

(5)  The  efficiency  of  grain  marketing  would  be  increased  as  the  addi¬ 
tional  handling,  transportation,  and  storage  necessary  to  move  grain  into 
and  out  of  government  inventory  would  be  eliminated. 

(6)  The  cost  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs  to  taxpayers  would  be 
substantially  reduced.  Grain  producers  would  get  their  income  from  the 
marketplace  and  would  not  have  to  depend  on  government  payments.  Live¬ 
stock  producers  have  demonstrated  that  the  market  will  yield  a  higher 
return  than  government  subsidies  if  it  is  given  a  chance  to  work. 

OTITER  POLICIES  TO  INCREASE  NET  FARM  INCOMES 

Farm  costs,  receipts,  and  net  income  are  affected  by  a  wide  range  of  public 
and  private  endeavors  including  a  great  deal  of  nonfarm  legislation. 

Too  often  when  we  consider  efforts  to  improve  net  farm  incomes  we  consider 
the  problem  only  in  the  context  of  government  support  and  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  ;  but  there  are  many  other  elements  of  major  importance  in  the  farm 
income  situation.  We  realize  this  Committee  does  not  have  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  some  of  the  subjects  reviewed  below ;  however,  a  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  these  factors  on  the  well  being  of  farmers  is  necessary  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  agricultural  outlook. 

Some  of  the  major  Farm  Bureau  policies  which  would  have  substantial  ef¬ 
fects  upon  net  farm  incotme  are  summarized  below  from  resolutions  adopted 
at  our  last  annual  meeting: 

Farmers  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  need  to  do  a  better  job  of  marketing 
their  products.  In  our  opinion  more  effective  marketing  is  the  key  to  farm  pros¬ 
perity.  Farm  Bureau  is  currently  engaged  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
bargaining  programs  for  31  commodities.  The  interest  and  activity  within  Farm 
Bureau,  and  among  farmers  generally,  with  respect  to  such  efforts  is  increasing 
rapidly. 

The  government’s  crop  and  livestock  estimates  should  be  improved  to  provide 
better  statistical  information  for  use  in  marketing  programs. 

The  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  more  effective  remedies  for  discrimina¬ 
tory  acts  by  handlers  against  farmers  who  participate  in  a  voluntary  bargaining 
association  would  materially  assist  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  pool  their  bargaining 
power  through  voluntary  marketing  programs.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  action 
of  this  Committee  and  the  Senate  in  passing  S.  109.  If  this  bill  becomes  law  it 
will  help  end  these  discriminatory  practices. 

We  also  favor  legislation  to  authorize  marketing  orders  for  additional  process¬ 
ing  commodities ;  an  amendment  to  provide  that  marketing  orders  for  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  for  processing  shall  not  require  processor  approval  when  confined 
to  raw  agricultural  products;  and  an  amendment  to  establish  effective  marketing 
as  the  goal  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  in  lieu  of  the  present 
parity  price  goal. 

We  are  opposed  to  proposals  to  establish  government  supervised  compulsory 
bargaining  programs  as  proposed  in  Title  I  and  II  of  the  Mondale  bill,  S.  2973. 
Because  the  objective  of  Title  III  is  covered  by  S.  109,  this  Title  need  not  be 
considered. 

The  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  should  be  revised  to  strengthen  administrative 
authority  for  the  enforcement  of  fair  trade  practices  in  transactions  involving 
live  animals  and  poultry,  and  to  authorize  the  bonding  of  packers  for  the 
protection  of  farmers. 

We  favor  effective  remedies  against  abuses  in  futures  trading  and  extension 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  all  commodities  traded  in  futures  markets. 
Needed  legislation  in  this  area  was  recently  enacted. 

Farm  costs 

In  1967  farm  production  costs  were  $34.4  billion,  70  percent  of  gross  farm 
income,  81  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  products  sold.  A  substantial  reduction 
in  farm  production  costs  obviously  could  make  a  major  contribution  to  net  farm 
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incomes.  The  reduction  of  farm  costs  involves  a  variety  of  efforts  in  many  fields. 

As  a  matter  of  top  priority,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  reduce  inflationary 
cost  and  price  trends  by  reducing  federal  expenditures.  We  reject  the  contention 
that  no  sizable  reductions  can  be  made.  It  is  clear  that  the  federal  government 
has  been  trying  to  do  too  much  at  once.  Continued  expansion  of  government 
programs  and  ever  larger  deficits  will  have  intolerable  inflationary  consequences. 

Credit  is  an  essential  agricultural  tool  and  an  important  element  in  farm 
costs.  A  relaxation  of  inflationary  pressures  would  reduce  farm  costs  by  per¬ 
mitting  lower  interest  rates.  The  right  of  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  System 
to  raise  funds  in  the  market  has  been  restricted  by  an  executive  directive.  We 
favor  legislation  to  clarify  the  independent  authority  of  this  system  so  that  it 
can  have  unrestricted  access  to  private  funds  needed  to  finance  agriculture. 

We  continue  to  support  sound  research  and  extension  programs.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  research  designed  to  effect  reductions  in  farm  labor  and  other 
costs  through  new  technology  and  improved  methods  and  equipment.  We  regret 
that  expenditures  have  not  kept  pace  with  costs  of  performing  such  services, 
whereas  spending  for  direct  payments  to  farmers  has  ballooned  from  $693  million 
in  1960  to  $3,071  million  in  1967. 

We  oppose  extension  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  to  agriculture. 
This  would  affect  farm  costs  and  incomes  disastrously.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
adversely  affect  farm  workers  and  consumers. 

Reductions  in  the  costs  of  farm  supplies  and  insurance  required  by  farmers 
can  make  an  important  contribution  to  higher  net  farm  income.  To  a  growing 
extent  and  for  a  widening  variety  of  products,  Farm  Bureau  affiliates  are  sup¬ 
plying  goods  and  services  to  farmers  at  prices  reflecting  savings  through  group 
or  mass  purchasing  programs. 

In  order  to  hold  down  transportation  costs  for  farmers,  we  favor  action  to : 

(1)  Revise  transportation  rate-making  policy  to  expedite  rate  reductions 
based  on  improved  technology. 

(2)  Maintain  the  exemptions  from  regulation  presently  applicable  to 
trucks  hauling  farm  products  and  transportation  by  cooperatives. 

(3)  Free  inland  water  transportation  from  present  regulations  which  im¬ 
pair  efficiency. 

( 4 )  Raise  federal  weight  ceilings  for  trucks  on  interstate  highways. 

In  ternational  trade 

Farmers’  incomes  can  be  improved  by  an  expansion  of  international  trade.  The 
product  of  one  acre  of  every  four  is  exported.  Our  goal  is  to  increase  farm  exports 
to  $10  billion  a  year.  We  believe  this  goal  can  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years. 
We  have  supported  reciprocal  trade  agreement  legislation  and  believe  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  work  for  the  reduction  of  arbitrary  trade  barriers  in 

•other  countries.  . ,  „  „  ,. 

We  oppose  international  commodity  agreements  which  provide  for  allocating 
markets  among  exporters.  Such  agreements  limit  opportunity  for  the  expansion 

■of  U.S.  exports.  .  .  . 

A  trade  expansion  policy  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  provision  for 
protection  against  sudden  and  major  expansions  in  imports,  particularly  in  those 
cases  where  an  exporting  nation  uses  direct  or  indirect  subsidies  to  expand 
exports  to  this  country.  We  support  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
\ct  We  also  support  Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  and 
the  effective  action  that  was  taken  last  summer  under  this  section  to  limit  dairy 
imports.  We  favor  converting  the  Tariff  Commission  to  a  Commission  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs  with  increased  authority  to  provide  relief  from  excessive  imports, 
particularly  when  such  imports  are  dumped  or  subsidized  into  our  market. 

Labeling  and  sanitary  standards  applicable  to  domestic  products  should  also  be 

applicable  to  imports.  _  ^  ,  , 

We  support  an  extension  of  the  Food  for  Peace  Program ;  however,  changes 
should  be  made  in  domestic  farm  program  legislation  to  make  certain  that  needed 
supplies  are  produced  in  response  to  market  prices  and  not  in  advance  of  de¬ 
mand.  All  commodities  exported  under  P.  L.  480  should  be  purchased  in  the 
market  It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  program  is  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid 
commitment  and  not  a  subsidy  to  producers.  Cargo  preference  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  should  be  repealed  so  that  farmers  can  compete  for  export  markets  without 
the  handicap  of  inadequate  and  noncompetitive  transportation  facilities. 
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The  expansion  of  exports  through  private  endeavor  should  be  encouraged. 
Farm  Bureau  is  making  a  contribution  to  expanded  farm  exports  through  the 
operation  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Trade  Corporation. 

Regaining  Control  of  Expenditures 

We  believe  that  in  general  state  governments  spend  tax  revenues  more  eco¬ 
nomically  and  more  effectively  than  federal  agencies.  We  favor  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  provide  each  taxpayer  a  credit  against  his  federal  income  tax 
for  income  and  sales  taxes  paid  to  a  state.  This  should  be  coupled  with  compa¬ 
rable  reductions  in  federal  payments  to  the  states  for  specified  purposes. 

The  present  tax  credit  for  investments  in  production  equipment  should  be 
maintained  as  a  permanent  feature  of  tax  law. 

The  exemptions  from  federal  inheritance  taxes  should  be  increased  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  This  would  ease  materially  the 
problem  of  transferring  farm  assets  from  generation  to  generation. 

We  favor  the  following  additional  tax  policies  : 

(1)  Capital  investment  in  facilities  to  control  pollution  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  current  expense  for  income  tax  purposes.  This  is  likely  to  become 
increasingly  important  to  farmers  in  the  future. 

(2)  An  increased  tax  deduction  of  tax  credit  should  be  provided  for  each 
college  student  supported  by  a  taxpayer. 

(3)  Where  land  is  acquired  for  public  purpose  the  period  allowed  for 
reinvestment  without  liability  for  the  capital  gains  tax  should  be  more  than 
a  year. 

(4)  Federal  highway  user  taxes  should  not  be  increased. 

(5)  Hospital  and  medical  insurance  costs  should  be  fully  deductible  from 
taxable  income. 

CONCLUSION 

Farmers  are  in  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze.  Farm  Bureau  is  interested  in 
reducing  this  pressure  and  in  increasing  net  farm  income. 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end  road  of  government  supply-manage¬ 
ment,  price  fixing,  and  subsidies,  farmers  need  a  broad-based  program  to  expand 
markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and  thus  provide  the  basis  for  increased 
net  farm  income. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  those  aspects  of 
such  a  program  which  require  government  action. 

Farm  Bargaining 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  As  a  supplement  to  the  testmony  which  I  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April  4.  I  would  like  to  expand 
on  our  views  with  respect  to  S.  2973,  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mondale  for 
himself  and  other  senators. 

S.  2973  consists  of  three  Titles.  Since  the  subject  matter  of  Title  III  has  al¬ 
ready  been  dealt  with  through  the  passage  of  S.  109,  our  comments  will  be 
confined  to  Titles  I  and  II. 

Title  I  proposes  to  create  a  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  to  per¬ 
form  certain  functions  with  respect  to  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  farm  products. 
The  bill  does  not  specify  any  prior  qualifications  for  membership  on  the  Board. 
This  raises  the  possibility  that  all  or  a  majority  of  its  members  might  have 
no  background  in  agrcultural  production  or  pricing. 

On  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  proposed  Board  would  be  to  hold  a 
referendum  to  determine  whether  the  producers  of  a  commodity  favor  the 
establishment  of  a  marketing  committee  whenever  a  “representative  group  of 
producers  files  a  written  petition  stating  that  the  average  market  price  of  such 
commodity  is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  producers,  or  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  during  the  next  marketing  season.  The  Board  apparently  would 
have  the  power  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  “representative  group.”  If  no 
such  “representative  group”  came  forth  the  Board  could,  of  its  own  initiative, 
conduct  a  referendum  among  the  producers  of  a  commodity. 

If  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  such  a  referendum  favored  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bargaining  program,  the  proposed  program  would  be  compulsory  for 
all  producers.  A  producer  who  failed  to  keep  required  records  or  make  required 
reports  would  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500. 
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In  such  a  referendum,  producers  not  only  would  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  wanted  to  have  a  committee  bargain  for 
minimum  prices  for  their  commodity,  but  also  would  vote  for  members  of  a 
marketing  committee.  Thus,  even  though  producers  rejected  the  minimum  price 
bargaining  concept  they  would  elect  a  marketing  committee.  This  committee 
could  then  function  as  a  spokesman  for  the  commodity  and  press  for  passage  of 
the  referendum  during  one  or  both  of  the  following  two  years.  Presumably, 
only  after  the  referendum  was  turned  down  in  the  three  consecutive  years 
would  the  committee  cease  to  exist  or  function. 

The  name  of  the  proposed  board  suggests  a  parallel  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board ;  however,  there  are  important  differences.  For  example,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  conducts  elections  to  determine  the  desires  of 
workers  with  respect  to  union  representation,  but  it  has  no  voice  in  the  selection 
of  individuals  who  are  to  represent  the  workers’  interests.  Whenever  the  pro¬ 
posed  Agricultural  Relations  Board  conducted  a  referendum  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  marketing  committee,  it  would  also  conduct  an  election  for  members 
of  the  proposed  committee.  Producers  would  be  given  a  choice  between  at  least 
two  candidates  for  each  position ;  however,  all  candidates  for  committee  mem¬ 
bership  would  be  “selected  by  the  Board  from  recommendations  submitted  to  it 
by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Committees  .  . 
Thus,  all  candidates  would  be  screened  first  by  a  committee  of  per  diem  govern¬ 
ment  employees  and  then  by  a  government  agency.  No  union  would  agree  to 
any  such  procedure  and  we  think  farmers  have  as  much  right  as  industrial 
workers  to  select  their  own  bargaining  agents. 

Any  marketing  committee  established  under  Title  I  would  be  required  to 
“invite  the  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Council  on  Consumer  Prob¬ 
lems  to  designate  one  or  more  persons  to  represent  the  interest  of  consumers” 
in  bargaining  meetings.  There  is  no  parallel  to  this  requirement  in  existing  na¬ 
tional  labor  relations  laws,  or  in  union  practices. 

If  a  marketing  committee  failed  to  reach  agreement  with  representatives  of 
prospective  purchasers  of  a  commodity  the  issues  under  dispute  would  be 
submitted  to  a  joint  settlement  committee.  The  joint  settlement  committee’s 
decision  apparently  would  be  final  unless  overruled  by  a  decision  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  federal  court.  This  is  compulsory  arbitration — a  procedure  which 
has  rarely  been  applied  to  labor-management  disputes. 

Assuming  a  satisfactory  minimum  price  could  be  determined,  no  one  suggests 
that  processors  would  or  could  pay  that  price  for  an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
commodity.  It  would  be  illegal  for  a  processor  to  purchase  any  commodity  at 
less  than  the  minimum  price.  Thus,  the  bill  provides  that  in  the  event  the  mar¬ 
keting  committee  finds  that  the  total  supply  of  the  commodity  will  exceed 
effective  demand,  a  plan  or  program  of  marketing  allotments,  with  or  without 
acreage  or  production  limitations,  shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with  the 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  a  plan  would  be  submitted  to  a 
referendum  of  eligible  producers  and  a  simple  majority  could  cause  strict  pro¬ 
duction  controls  to  be  placed  on  all  producers  of  the  commodity.  The  bill  provides 
no  means  of  escape  from  such  controls  once  they  are  voted.  Under  existing 
marketing  quota  programs  a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary  to  impose  controls, 
and  a  new  referendum  must  be  held  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

Title  II  of  S.  2973  proposes  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agi-eement 
Act  of  1937  so  as  to  provide  for  collective  bargaining  between  the  producers 
and  handlers  of  farm  products  within  the  framework  of  federal  marketing  orders. 
This  procedure  would  authorize  even  more  government  intervention  in  bar¬ 
gaining  activities  than  would  be  authorized  by  Title  I. 

For  example,  under  the  language  in  line  25  at  the  bottom  of  page  22  and  lines 
1  through  6  at  the  top  of  page  23  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  arrived  at  through  negotiations  between  a  committee  of  producer  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  handlers  could  not  become  effective  “unless  thereafter  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.”  The  Marketing  Agreement  Act  also  would  be 
amended  to  include  an  authorization  for  marketing  allotments  to  limit  the 
quantities  producers  may  market. 

In  effect,  Titles  I  and  II  of  S.  2973  propose  two  alternative  methods  of  estab¬ 
lishing  government-supervised  bargaining  programs  which  would  be  compulsory 
for  all  producers  of  an  affected  commodity. 

Fixing  prices  throughout  an  industry  would  eliminate  competition  among 
producers  and  processors.  It  also  would  eliminate  futures  trading,  where  such 
trading  now  exists  in  an  industry. 
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Farmers  are  seriously  and  increasingly  interested  in  finding  ways  to  develop 
greater  market  power;  however,  we  are  convinced  that  greater  bargaining 
power  can  be  achieved  through  the  voluntary  organization  of  farmers  for 
effective  marketing  than  through  any  coercive  method.  Accordingly,  we  are 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  Titles  I  and  II  of  S.  2973. 

Farmers  who  join  an  organization  because  they  want  to  are  far  more  coopera¬ 
tive  and  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  energies  for  the  attainment  of  agreed 
goals  than  if  they  are  dragged  in  by  their  heels.  The  source  of  power  in  any 
voluntary  group  is  the  membership,  while  the  power  source  of  an  involuntary 
group  comes  from  the  outside — from  the  enforcing  authority. 

Those  farmers  who  would  be  forced  by  referendum  to  join  a  bargaining 
group  would  weaken  the  organization  because  they  would  probably  work  to 
undercut  or  disrupt  the  bargaining  activity.  Truly  effective  power  comes  through 
the  willing  cooperation  of  informed,  conscious,  loyal,  and  active  members; 
and  this  kind  of  power  far  exceeds  that  which  flows  from  a  compulsory 


grouping. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  greater  success  of  voluntary 
associations  as  compared  to  compulsory  programs  is  the  attitude  of  management. 
In  a  voluntary  program  the  members  are  free  to  withdraw  and  management 
must  produce  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  management  of  an  involuntary 
bargaining  group  is  under  no  such  pressure  since  member  withdrawal  is  im¬ 
possible.  Management  of  a  government  enforced  bargaining  program  would 
naturally  attempt  to  please  the  supervising  bureaucacy  rather  than  farmers. 

There  is  an  even  more  fundamental  reason  why  Farm  Bureau  members  reject 
compulsory  bargaining.  The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Executive  Branch  of  our 
government,  must  be  concerned  with  justice  and  equity  for  all  citizens — not 
farmers  alone.  The  Constitution  spells  this  out.  Furthermore,  since  94  percent 
of  the  voters  are  consumers,  any  federal  government  encouragement  or  enforce¬ 
ment  of  farmer  bargaining  would  necessarily  include  devices  to  protect  con¬ 
sumers  against  what  bureaucrats  refer  to  as  the  “undue  enhancement  of  prices.” 

Experience  with  federal  marketing  orders  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
foreign  experience  with  marketing  boards  and  other  devices  which  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  labor  and  consumer  interests,  provide  ample  evidence  that  government- 
supervised  marketing  is  not  the  way  to  get  better  income. 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Committee  not  approve 
Titles  I  and  II  of  S.  2973. 

We  would  appreciate  having  this  letter  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
Committee’s  hearings  on  general  farm  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Chakles  B.  Shuman, 

President,  American  Farm,  Bureau  Federation. 


Senator  Extender.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Graham.  I  understand 
that  he  is  willing  to  permit  Mr.  John  Heimburger  to  make  a  short 
statement. 


STATEMENT  OE  JOHN  J.  HEIMBURGER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  INDE¬ 
PENDENT  MILK  PRODUCER-DISTRIBUTORS’  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Hi,  there. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  glanced  at  the  clock  as  I  came  up  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  with  your  permission,  I  will  make  just  a  few  very  brief 
remarks  and  put  my  statement  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  that  having  had  some  contact  with  this  committee  over  a 
period  of  years  in  another  capacity,  it  is  quite  an  experience  for  me 
to  be  here  before  you  as  a  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  you,  John. 
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DAIRY 

Mr.  Heimburger.  My  only  purpose  in  appearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
to  urge  the  committee,  when  it  takes  action  on  title  I  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1965,  to  continue  to  strengthen,  if  it  feels  that  to  be  desir¬ 
able,  the  protection  for  producer-handlers  of  milk,  which  is  in  title  I. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  to  see  that  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation  in  their  proposed  language  for  revision  of  title  I 
has  included  the  legislative  language  which  was  put  into  the  same 
place  in  the  act  2  years  ago.  And  I  am  merely  hopeful  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  aware  that  there  are  forces  who  would  like  to  eliminate 
producer-handlers  in  the  milk  market  scene  and  will  continue  what¬ 
ever  production  it  feels  would  be  desirable  in  this  area. 

Now,  there  are  just  one  or  two  points  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  I  need  to  refer  to. 

F or  the  reporter,  on  page  two,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  quota- 
tion  from  the  House  Committee  Report,  some  words  have  been  omitted. 
In  the  next  to  the  last  line,  after  the  word  “exist,”  insert  “prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislat  ion,  it  will  not  exist.” 

Then  on  page  three,  Mr.  Chairman,  clear  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
a  letter  which  Senator  Holland  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  this  matter  is  quite  relevant,  and  I  ask  to  have  it  included  as  part 
of  my  statement  at  this  point.  It  appears  as  the  last  two  pages  on  the 
documents. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  It  will  be  put  in  the  record.  Your  whole 
statement  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  Thanks. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heimburger  is  as  follows:) 

My  name  is  John  J.  Heimburger.  I  am  an  attorney  with  offices  at  1030  Fifteenth 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of 
a  group  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  under  the  Puget  Sound  (Washington) 
Federal  order  called  the  Independent  Milk  Producer-Distributors’  Association 
and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Floyd  McKennon,  a  member  of  that  association. 

My  purpose  in  appearing  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  urge  the 
Committee — when  it  revises  or  extends  Title  I  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965 — to  continue,  or  strengthen  if  necessary,  the  protection  of  producer- 
handlers  of  milk  which  Congress  wrote  into  that  legislation  when  it  was  enacted. 

Let  me  review  the  situation  briefly.  Producer-handlers,  as  I  am  sure  the  Com¬ 
mittee  knows,  are  those  dairy  farmers  who  market  their  own  milk  direct  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  dairying  in  the  United  States.  Except  for  order 
provisions  defining  what  a  producer-handler  is,  and  requiring  them  to  limit 
their  sales  essentially  to  milk  produced  on  their  own  farms,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  never  sought  to  regulate  these  independent  dairymen— that  is, 
bring  them  within  the  pooling  provisions  of  a  Federal  milk  order. 

There  are,  however,  those  who  have  sought  for  years  to  destroy  the  independent 
status  of  these  producer-handlers.  So  it  was  that  when  Title  I  of  the  1965  Act 
was  under  consideration,  fear  was  expressed  by  producer-handlers  that  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  class  I  base  price  plan,  as  authorized  in  this  title,  might  be  used 
as  an  excuse  to  bring  producer-handlers,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  pooling 
provisions  of  a  Federal  order. 

Congress  was  sympathetic  to  these  fears  and  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
wrote  into  Title  I  a  section  104,  which  reads : 

“The  legal  status  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  .  . .  shall  be  the  same  subsequent 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto.” 

In  its  report  on  the  bill  the  House  Committee  said : 

“The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  approves  of  the  practice  of 
keeping  the  producer-handlers’  avenue  of  marketing  open  to  dairy  farmers  with- 
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out  unduly  burdensome  restrictions  and  that  this  legislation  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  a  justification  for  producer-handler  inclusion  in  the  pooling  requirements 
of  any  Federal  order.  This  is  the  purpose  of  section  104  of  the  bill. 

“This  section  means  that  this  legislation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for, 
nor  as  any  new  legal  authority  to  include  producer-handlers  in  the  pooling  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Federal  market  orders  and  that  if  justification  and  legal  authority 
for  such  inclusion  did  not  exist  ‘ prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  it  will 
not  exist’  thereafter  by  virtue  of  any  provision  of  this  bill.’’  (Emphasis  added.) 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference,  the  Senate  accepted  verbatim  the  language 
of  Title  I  of  the  House  bill — thereby  accepting  also,  of  course,  the  explanation  of 
that  language  in  the  House  report. 

In  spite  of  this  stated  policy  of  Congress  with  respect  to  producer-handlers, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  bill  became  law  there  was  the  following  surprising 
development : 

In  April  1965,  before  enactment  of  the  law,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
held  a  hearing  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  for  the  specific  purpose  of  considering 
a  proposal  to  bring  producer-handlers  in  that  area  under  the  pooling  provisions 
of  the  milk  marketing  order  and  had  determined  that  such  a  move  was  not 
justified. 

In  August  1966  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  proposal  to  incorporate  the  class  I 
base  price  plan  into  the  Puget  Sound  order— the  first  such  hearing  under  the  new 
law.  In  connection  with  this  hearing,  it  was  again  proposed  to  bi-ing  producer- 
handlers  into  the  pool. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  examinei-s  in  charge  of  this  hearing 
found  that  there  were  fewer  producer-handlers  in  the  Pxiget  Sound  area  than  at 
the  time  of  the  1965  hearing  and  that  they  were  marketing  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  milk,  the  Department  proposed  that  they  should  become  “fxxlly  regulated 
handlers,  and  their  milk  should  be  pooled  under  the  order.” 

This  action  appeai-ed  to  be  in  such  complete  disregard  of  the  policy  Congress 
had  sought  to  establish  in  the  Act  that  it  drew  a  sti-ong  protest  to  the  Secretary 
from  members  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  agriculture  committees.  Nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  committee — comprising  chiefly  the  dairy  subcommittee— ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  calling  the  proposed  action  “illegal.” 

On  the  Senate  side,  Senator  Holland  of  Floi-ida  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
on  May  12,  1967,  thoughtfully  examining  the  situation  and  reaching  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  proposed  action  was  “in  direct  contravention  of  the  clear  intent 
of  Congress.”  Rather  than  reading  that  letter,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

Following  these  letters  from  membei-s  of  the  committees,  the  Department 
reversed  its  position  and  recommended  against  inclusion  of  producer-handlers 
in  the  revised  Puget  Soxxnd  milk  order. 

And  that,  presumably,  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  matter,  except  for  two 
things:  (1)  the  Department,  in  its  revised  Puget  Sound  findings,  threatened  to 
re-open  the  matter  if  there  was  “any  increase”  in  the  marketing  of  producer- 
handlers  in  the  area;  and  (2)  in  the  only  hearing  which  has  taken  place  since 
that  time  on  adoption  of  the  class  I  base  price  plan  (as  an  amendment  to  the 
milk  marketing  order  for  Southeastern  Florida)  the  Department  has  again 
entertained  proposals  to  bring  producer-handlers  under  the  pooling  provisions 
of  the  order  if  the  pricing  plan  is  adopted. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  those  who  would  like  to  eliminate  the  pro¬ 
ducer-handler  completely  from  the  Federal  milk  market  areas  are  still  with  us. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  whatever  action  this  Committee  may  take  in  extending 
or  revising  Title  I  of  the  1965  Act,  it  will  continue,  or  even  strengthen  if  it  feels 
such  action  to  be  desirable,  the  protection  the  Act  now  affords  these  small  in¬ 
dependent,  farmer  business  men  known  as  producer-handlers. 

EXPERIENCE  UNDER  THE  PLAN 

During  the  hearings  on  the  class  I  base  plan  fears  were  expressed  that  the 
continxxed  existence  of  the  producer-handlers  outside  of  the  pool  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  successful  operation  of  the  plan.  In  the  decision  which  ci'eated 
the  base  plan,  the  Department  foresaw  a  possibility  that  some  producers  would 
sell  their  base  and  become  producer-handlers,  and  that  producers  entering 
the  market  would  become  producer-handlers  rather  than  purchase  base  Ex¬ 
perience  under  the  plan  has  not  shown  any  such  trend. 

Table  I  appended  to  this  testimony  gives  monthly  statistics  starting  with 
Jixly,  1966,  the  latest  data  available  to  the  Depai’tment  at  the  time  of  the  hear- 
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ing.  A  line  has  been  drawn  between  months  of  August  and  September,  1967,  to 
indicate  the  date  the  plan  became  effective  in  the  Order.  In  July,  1966,  there 
were  34  producer-handlers  in  the  market.  In  August,  1967,  the  number  had  de¬ 
creased  to  29.  In  each  month  since  the  base  plan  went  into  effect  the  number 
has  been  28.  Neither  base  sellers  nor  new  producers  have  invaded  the  pro¬ 
ducer-handler  business  although  there  were  a  good  number  of  each  group.  In 
the  first  four  months  402  producers  transferred  all  of  their  base.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  223  were  still  shipping  milk  in  December.  These  did  not  choose  to  become 
producer-handlers.  In  the  market  were  50  new  producers  who  had  never  been 
issued  base  and  35  other  producers  who  had  to  purchase  base.  They  did  not 
choose  to  become  producer-handlers,  (cf.  exhibit  II) 

The  Market  Administrator  has  stated  that  since  May,  1967,  two  producer- 
handlers  have  elected  to  stop  selling  their  own  production  and  accept  Class  I 
base.1  If  there  is  a  trend,  it  is  not  that  producers  are  becoming  producer-han¬ 
dlers,  but  just  the  opposite.  The  essential  fact  is  that  the  number  of  producer- 
handlers  has  changed  very  little  in  the  past  year.  It  reflects  little  influence  by 
the  Class  I  base  plan  upon  the  producer-handlers  and  little  by  the  producer- 
handlers  upon  the  plan. 

There  was  the  prediction  that  established  producer-handlers  would  some¬ 
how  take  advantage  of  the  Class  I  base  plan  to  capture  retail  sales  and  create 
disorder  in  the  market.  By  referring  to  Exhibit  I,  column  1,  we  can  see  the 
percent  of  total  fluid  sales  which  the  producer-handler  made.  This  percentage 
varied  from  month  to  month,  but  within  very  narrow  limits.  And  it  has  not  been 
as  high  since  the  plan  became  effective  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

During  the  relatively  short  period  in  which  the  base  plan  has  been  in  effect, 
the  producer-handlers  have  occupied  a  quiet  corner.  The  stability  of  this  group 
and  of  their  production  has  contrasted  sharply  with  the  tremendous  changes 
in  the  producer  market. 

The  number  of  transfers  reflect  the  consideration  given  to  the  base  as  a  cash 
asset.  In  September,  1967,  the  Market  Administrator  issued  2129  bases.  Before 
December  31,  the  Administrator  had  recognized  583  transfers  of  base  involving 
823  persons.  As  a  result  of  these  transfers  of  total  or  partial  base,  only  1761 
producers  owned  base  in  December.1 

In  those  four  months  350,925  lbs.  of  base  were  transferred.  This  is  17.8%  of  the 
total  Class  I  base  issued.1  The  transfer  value  of  that  portion  of  base,  estimated 
to  average  $12  per  lb.,  was  $4,211.110.2 

The  417  producers  who  purchased  base  in  the  first  4  months  owned  in  De¬ 
cember  43%  of  the  total  base.1  This  represents  a  considerable  concentration 
of  market  control.  But  the  concentration  is  continuing.  The  new  base  assets 
will  qualify  as  long-term  assets  in  March,  after  which  there  may  be  another 
flurry  of  transfers. 

The  concentration  of  ownership  in  bases  has  been  spurred  by  a  pricing  factor 
in  the  market  that  is  outside  the  Market  Order.  The  new  base  plan  went  into 
effect  in  September.  In  that  month  the  cooperative  associations  announced  a 
price  increase  of  35 4  per  hundred-weight.  This  plus  charge  over  the  order  min¬ 
imum  price  was  additional  to  a  15tf  plus  called  a  “service  charge”  which  had 
been  in  effect  for  several  months.  This  increased  the  spread  between  Class  II 
milk  and  the  Class  I  milk  with  a  resultant  effect  on  the  transfer  value  of  the 
bases. 


1  Marketing  Service  Information  for  the  Puget  Sound  Washington  Marketing  Area, 
issued  by  the  Market  Administrator. 

2  Estimated  from  reports  of  sales  made  at  prices  up  to  $13.50  per  lb. 


EXHIBIT  I 


SELECTED  STATISTICS  FOR  PUGET  SOUND  MILK  MARKETING  ORDER 


Percent  producer- 
handler  sales  is  of 
total  fluid  sales 

Number  of  Number  of 

producer-handlers  producers 

Number  of 
pool  plants 

July  1966 . . 

.  7.49 

39 

2,314 

29 

August. . . 

.  7. 36 

37 

2,305 

29 

September . . . . 

.  7.  Ob 

37 

2,289 

30 

October . 

.  6. 36 

35 

2,257 

33 

November . . 

.  6. 23 

34 

2,242 

34 

December.. . . 

.  6.11 

32 

2,230 

33 

January  1967 . . 

. .  6.83 

34 

2,215 

31 

February  . . 

_  6. 92 

33 

2,210 

30 

March . . 

.  6.91 

32 

2,190 

30 

April . . . . 

_  6.90 

30 

2,184 

30 

May . . 

6.  04 

29 

2,179 

31 

June - - - - 

.  6.63 

30 

2,179 

30 

July . . . 

_  6. 74 

30 

2,170 

29 

August. . . . . . 

_  6. 60 

29 

2,165 

29 

September. . . . . 

.  6. 68 

28 

2,133 

29 

October . . . . . 

_  6. 88 

28 

2.100 

29 

November _ _ _ 

_  6. 80 

28 

2,  067 

29 

December  _ _ 

_  6. 94 

28 

2, 034 

29 

January  1968 . .  . 

_  6.91 

28 

2,025 

29 

Note:  Source  of  figures  are  Market  Service  Information  compiled  March  1967  and  Monthly  Reports  for  Market  Service 
information  issued  by  Market  Administrator  for  Puget  Sound  Milk  Marketing  Order. 


Exhibit  II. — Tabulation  of  class  I  base  statistics 
Base  transfers  between  Sept.  1,  1967,  and  Dec.  31,  1967 : 


September  1967  bases  issued _  2129 


Persons  transferred  all  base _  402 

Base  forfeited _  1 


Total  off  base - - -  403 

Persons  receiving  base  not  previously  owning  base _  35 


Net  number  of  base  holders  Dec.  31,  1967 _  1761 


Producers  remaining  on  market  Dec.  31, 1967  : 

(1)  Base  holders _ _ _  1761 

(2)  Non-hase-holders  who — 

(a)  Transferred  all  of  their  base  to  others _  223 

( b )  Never  held  class  I  base _  50 


Total  producers _  2034 


Note. — Figures  extracted  from  an  article  in  the  January  1968  issue  of  Marketing  Service 
Information  for  the  Puget  Sound  Washington  Marketing  area  published  by  the  Market 
Administrator. 


May  12,  1967. 

Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  proposed  action 
by  officials  of  the  Department  which  appears  to  me  to  disregard  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  section  104  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

In  April  1965  the  Department  held  extensive  hearings  on  proposals  to  bring 
producer-handlers  under  the  pooling  regulations  of  the  Puget  Sound  milk  mar¬ 
keting  order.  After  consideration  of  all  of  the  evidence  and  supplemental  state¬ 
ments,  the  Department  determined  that  application  of  the  pooling  regulations  and 
restrictions  to  producer-handlers  in  that  area  was  not  justified. 

In  October  1965  the  Congress  enacted  and  the  President  signed  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Title  I  of  that  Act  authorized  the  use  of  a  Class  I  base 
pricing  system  in  Federal  milk  market  orders. 


Representatives  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  expressed  the  fear  that  adoption  of  the  plan  would  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
impose  pooling  regulations  and  other  restrictions  on  these  small-business  pro¬ 
ducers.  No  producer-handlers  were  under  such  regulation  at  that  time — nor  are 

they  now. 

The  Congress  was  sympathetic  to  the  fears  of  producer-handlers  and  responded 
by  including  in  Title  I  of  the  Act  section  104,  which  reads  in  substance:  “The 
legal  status  of  producer-handlers  of  milk  .  .  .  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior  thereto.” 

This  section  originated  in  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  in  establishing 
the  meaning  of  the  language  the  Committee  said  in  its  report:  “Traditionally  all 
Federal  orders  have  exempted  producer-handlers  from  such  requirements  .  .  . 
The  Committee  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  it  approves  of  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  producer-handlers’  avenue  of  marketing  open  to  dairy  farmers  without  unduly 
burdensome  restrictions  and  that  this  legislation  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
justification  for  producer-handler  inclusions  in  the  pooling  requirements  of  any 
Federal  order.  This  is  the  purpose  of  section  104  of  the  bill.” 

Although  the  Senate  had  adopted  a  somewhat  different  provision  relating 
to  Class  I  base  pricing,  in  Conference  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  language 
in  toto,  including  without  change  the  provision  of  section  104.  In  doing  so  the 
Senate  adopted  and  concurred  in  the  interpretation  of  that  section  expressed  by 
the  House  in  its  committee  report. 

In  August  1966  (after  enactment  of  the  above  legislation),  the  Department 
conducted  another  hearing  on  the  Puget  Sound  order  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
determining  whether  a  Class  I  base  pricing  plan  should  be  proposed. 

According  to  the  Department’s  own  finding  as  the  result  of  this  hearing,  there 
were  fewer  producer-handlers  in  the  area  in  1966  than  there  were  in  1965  and 
they  had  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  market  than  in  1965. 

In  spite  of  this  finding,  the  Department  officials  responsible  in  this  matter  have 
proposed  that  “producer-handlers  should  become  full  regulated  handlers,  and 
their  milk  should  be  pooled  under  the  order.” 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  can  reach  no  conclusion  other  than  that  the  proposed 
inauguration  of  the  new  pricing  plan  is  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  or  “justification” 
for  imposing  pooling  regulations  on  producer-handlers  in  that  area  in  direct  con¬ 
travention  of  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  as  spelled  out  in  the  report. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first 
formal  action  on  the  pricing  plan  authorized  in  the  1965  Act.  If  this  policy 
is  permitted  to  stand  in  this  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  will  be 
followed  in  every  future  action  on  adoption  of  the  plan  and  that  every  one  of 
these  small  independent  operators  in  Federal  order  areas  will  be  regulated  out  of 
business. 

Before  any  such  damaging  precedent  is  established,  therefore,  I  urge  you  to 
reverse  this  proposal  to  regulate  producer-handlers  and  permit  them  to  remain 
in  operation  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Chairman ,  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 

Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 


The  Chairman.  All  right,  now  we  have  the  Grange,  represented  by 
Mr.  Graham,  and  then  Mr.  Obrecht. 


STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  I.  GRAHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  rather  long  statement  t  hat  I 
want  to  present  because  part  of  it  is  in  refutation  to  some  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  was  just  heard. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  have  lunch  and 
come  back,  or  if  you  want  to  hear  it  all  right  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  hearings  at  2  o’clock  and  I  would  like 
to  complete  this  morning,  if  we  can,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  convenient  with  me. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  wondering  if  you  got  hungry,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  get  hungry,  but  eating  is  the  least  of  my 
worries. 

General 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Grange  is  again  pleased  and  priv¬ 
ileged  to  come  before  this  distinguished  committee  which  has  in  the 
past  heard  with  compassion  the  pleas  of  farmers  for  a  more  adequate 
return  for  their  products  in  the  marketplace  and  for  a  more  equitable 

income  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

As  you  have  worked  your  will  with  your  considered  judgment  in 
the  years  since  I  have  been  coming  before  you,  the  answers  which  you 
have  provided  for  the  problems  of  America  deserve  our  gratitude  and 
thanks,  rather  than  the  carping  criticism  of  those  who  would  destroy 
existing  agricultural  programs  in  order  to  provide  the  fertile  ground 
of  economic  chaos  for  the  building  of  a  private  organization  to  which 
all  men  in  America  should  become  obligated  without  any  recourse  to  a 
Congress  or  to  law. 

“We  came  not  to  bury  the  farm  program  but  to  praise  it.”  We  came 
to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  wrought  and  to  try  to  prove  to  you 
that  you  have  wrought  well.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  not 
perfect  legislation,  if  indeed  there  has  ever  been  perfect  legislation. 
But,  it  was  solid  and  sound  and  productive  legislation  which  can  be 
perfected  if  the  Congress  will  take  the  time  and  expend  the  effort  to  do 
so  just  as  was  done  in  1965  and  in  previous  years.  Let  me  list  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  legislation. 

First,  it  halted  and  reversed  the  downward  trend  in  farm  prices  and 
farm  income  for  those  commodities  which  are  under  support  programs. 
It  used  Government  money  as  a  part  of  the  income,  but  it  was  money 
which  had  been  well  earned  by  the  American  farmers  who  have  con¬ 
tributed,  not  only  to  the  stability  of  the  cost  of  living  in  terms  of  a 
practically  static  wholesale  price  index  for  farm  products,  thereby 
saving  consumers  millions  of  dollars  in  extra  food  costs,  but  it  also  has 
made  the  greatest  contribution  of  any  segment  of  our  economy  to  the 
solution  of  the  extremely  critical  problem  of  foreign  exchange  and 
balance  of  payments. 

For  the  last  2  years,  agriculture  has  earned  twice  as  much  in  terms 
of  net  cash  or  gold  earnings  as  that  earned  by  any  other  American 
industry,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  also,  as  a  Nation,  the  largest 
importer  of  agricultural  products  in  the  world,  most  of  them  being 
complementary  in  nature. 

American  agriculture  net  earnings  have  been  about  $2.5  billion  annu¬ 
ally  and  the  aircraft  industry,  our  largest  industrial  exporter,  earned 
less  than  half  of  that.  This  tremendous  earning  of  dollars  through 
American  agricultural  exports  was  made  possible  by  the  technologi¬ 
cally  advanced  production  of  the  American  farmers  which  made  them 
competitive  in  the  world  markets,  and  the  change  in  the  legislation 
which  enabled  us  to  put  our  products  on  the  market  at  the  world 
market  price  instead  of  storing  them  in  warehouses  from  which  they 
could  not  be  moved  under  the  preceding  legislation. 

If  we  have  not  earned  the  gratitute  of  the  American  people  because 
of  our  contribution  to  the  highest  standard  of  living  which  has  ever 
been  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  the  history  and  at  the  least  amount  of 
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cost  in  terms  of  hours  worked  for  their  food  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  then  we  should  have  at  least  earned  their  gratitude  for  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  we  have  made  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

And  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  don’t  believe  all  94  percent 
of  the  United  States  consumers  are  antifarm  or  antifarm  income. 
I  think  the  evidence  is  quite  the  contrary  on  this  point. 

The  Grange  comes  before  without  any  apology  for  farmers  for  what 
they  have  received  from  the  Government  when  the  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  the  market  place  were  not  adequate  for  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  producers  of  America’s  food  and  fibre. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  losses  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  program  since  1961.  We  would  refer  you  to  table  4 
of  this  report  which  shows  the  difference  between  CCC  losses  and 
income  for  farmers.  You  will  note  that  in  1960,  the  CCC  loss  was 
$1,884.5  million.  In  1961,  it  increased  to  $2,081.8  million,  but  payments 
to  farmers  increased  by  $1,500  million.  In  1966,  CCC  stated  losses 
were  $2,984.9  million  but  payments  to  farmers  were  $3,300  million ;  in 
other  words,  the  CCC  had  a  net  earning  in  that  year  had  it  not  been 
for  the  farm  payments. 

We  refer  you  to  table  1  at  the  back  of  this  report  so  we  can  make  a 
report  that  Senator  Young  started  to  make  here,  and  you  will  notice 
that  in  that  table,  in  1955-1960,  we  had  net  losses,  or  realized  losses  the 
way  the  law  compares  them  of  $9,287  million.  But  beginning  in  1961, 
we  began  to  put  farm  payments  in  this  same  category.  And  so  if  you 
take  the  farm  payments  out  of  this,  the  net  losses  of  CCC  over  in  this 
fourth  column,  are  considerably  less. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  are  less  than  50  percent  of  the  losses 
from  1955  to  1960.  And  in  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
actually  paid  out  to  farmers  more  than  the  total  realized  net  losses.  It 
was  a  plus  of  $315  billion  at  that  time,  because  the  CCC  was  selling 
enough  grain  that  the  balance  went  the  other  way. 

So  this  is  an  argument  that  is  rather  fallacious  when  you  look  at  all 
the  facts  that  are  available. 

The  difference  in  terms  of  farm  income  between  this  and  previous 
programs  is  simply  that  the  farmers  get  the  money.  We  believe  this 
was  the  intention  of  this  Congress  and  the  members  of  this  committee 
who  were  presidng  at  that  time  and  we  believe  that  their  intentions 
have  been  fulfilled  m  the  record  of  this  program. 

Second,  a  major  accomplishment  of  this  program  has  been  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  stocks  that  were  carried  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  matter  of  record  and  one  which  has  been  wrongly  lam¬ 
basted  by  those  who  had  no  desire  to  see  an  improved  farm  program, 
but  rather  desired  to  destroy  what  we  had. 

We  would  point  ou  that  this  was  not  “dumping”  as  has  been  so 
frequently  charged.  The  sale  of  these  stocks  was  not  only  authorized 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  section  201(a),  but  it  was  mandated 
by  that  legislation,  and  that  is  the  legislation  under  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  operates. 

The  language  states : 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with 
its  existing  authority,  the  operation  of  the  price-support  program,  ami  orderly 
liquidation,  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by  it.  (U.S. 
Code ;  Title  7,  Section  1851  ( a ) . ) 
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If  the  Secretary  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law,  it  is  in  his  failure  to  completely  liquidate  the  stocks 
which  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  You  remember  that  law  better  than 
I  do.  You  helped  to  write  it,  sir. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  unrestricted  sale  of  wheat  has  been  stopped 
for  well  over  a  year.  Before  that,  the  release  and  resale  prices  were  in¬ 
creased  from  the  legal  minimum  of  105  percent  of  the  loan  value  plus 
carrying  charges  to  108  percent,  and  then  to  115  percent.  No  stocks  were 
sold  at  any  time  under  the  minimums  prescribed  by  the  law,  nor  were 
any  sold  under  the  minimums  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  were 
in  excess  of  those  required  by  the  law. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legal  definition  of  “dumping”,  there 
has  been  no  dumping. 

By  limiting  our  production  and  by  expanding  our  exports,  this 
miracle  of  reducing  the  supplies  at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  history  while 
increasing  the  prices  at  the  same  time  has  been  an  economic  miracle. 

Now,  I  want  to  turn  back  over  to  another  table  that  I  have  here, 
because  this  is  pertinent  to  some  of  the  criticism  that  we  have  had, 
Table  No.  2,  CCC  Sales  of  Wheat  and  Corn.  Before  1960-61,  when  the 
present  support  program  came  in,  the  CCC  sales  were — as  you  notice 
there,  they  went  up  from  143.4  to  207.1,  to  273.6,  back  to  207.1,  and 
then  in  1963-64,  344  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  sold. 

The  average  seasonal  price  received  by  farmers  was  $1.85,  but  that 
received  by  the  participants  was  $2.03.  And  you  well  remember  why  we 
reduced  the  support  level  on  wheat.  It  was  so  we  could  get  back  into  the 
world  market.  And  the  payments  were  the  substitute  for  the  reduction 
in  the  price.  And  this  is  a  matter  which  you  are  more  familiar  with 
than  I.  So  it  worked  out  that  way. 

We  got  $2.04  in  1962_ancl  1963,  and  $2.03  in  1963  and  1964.  Then  we 
continued  this  281  million  bushels  in  1964.  The  average  price  received 
was  down  50  cents  which,  the  law  specifically  intended  for  it  to  be. 
The  price  to  participants  was  $1.80.  In  1965  and  1966  we  were  up  again 
to  329  million  bushels.  The  price  to  the  participant  was  within  a  cent 
of  that.  In  1966-67,  221  million  bushels,  and  the  price  to  the  partici¬ 
pants  was  $2.22,  and  the  price  to  the  farmers  was  for  all  wheat,  $1.63. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  the  price  from  1964  to  1966  really  in¬ 
creased  as  these  stocks  were  being  moved. 

Now,  this  is  what  is  meant  bv  the  “economic  miracle.”  And  this  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  evidence  of  failure.  We  know  the  reasons  for 
what  happened  in  1967,  but  it  was  the  same  program  that  we  had  in 
1967  that  we  had  in  1966.  And  the  1966  program,  the  wav  it  operated, 
did  give  us  a  reasonably  decent  return. 

Now,  the  same  situation  exists  in  feed  grains  except  more  so  because 
there  we  saw  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  feed  grains  and  the  price 
of  com.  These  stocks  were  being  moved  out  in  tremendous  quantities, 
which  I  know  and  you  know  was  the  intention  of  this  Congress.  When 
it  was  passed,  that  law  was  to  get  rid  of  part,  of  the  billion  and  a  half 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  85  million  tons  of  corn,  and  the  tremendous 
stocks  of  cotton. 

This  was  in  the  picture,  and  we  did  that.  This  was  accumulated 
under  other  programs. 
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What  we  did  is  being  charged  to  this  program,  and  by  all  rnles  of 
rationale  and  equitable  judgment  it  should  have  been  charged  to  pre¬ 
vious  programs. 

But  even  with  that,  we  didn’t  do  as  badly  as  a  lot  of  people  would 
lead  us  to  believe. 

Third,  these  programs  have  improved  farm  income,  both  net  and 
gross. 

Now,  table  3,  to  me,  is  a  very  interesting  table.  These  are  the  figures 
that  came  from  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  first  one  we  will  note  is  gross  farm  income.  In  1952,  it  was  32.5. 
In  1964,  it  was  34.  It  went  up  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  8  years.  But 
it  dropped  way  down  before  that.  In  1967,  it  was  42.5,  having  dropped 
$700  million  from  the  previous  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  costs,  though,  we  have  the  picture  that  I  think  we 
are  relatively  familiar  with,  but  here  it  is  anyway.  We  went  from 
22.6  in  1952  up  to  26.2  in  1960,  and  then  up  to  34.4  in  1967.  But 
how  anybody  can  charge  this  increase  in  cost  to  the  farm  program 
is  beyond  me.  These  situations  were  completely  out  of  the  control 
of  anything  that  had  to  do  with  the  farm  program. 

Also,  I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  parity  index. 

Now,  you  will  notice  that  in  1952  we  started  at  101.  We  dropped 
20  points  by  1960.  Now,  this  was  the  sharpest  drop  we  have  ever  had 
since  the  drop  that  came  immediately  after  World  War  I.  And 
then  we  began  building  up  and  went  up  to  86  in  1966.  We  are  back 
down,  in  1967.  We  are  down  to  79  in  1967.  But  this  hasn’t  been 
quite  the  economic  disaster  that  it  might  have  been  because  in  the 
next  index,  which  is  in  the  output  index,  we  will  notice  that  we 
had  an  output  index  of  68- — and  these  indexes  are  all  on  the  57 — 59 
basis — 68  in  1952,  115  in  1960,  but  we  had  gone  to  167  in  1967. 

And  as  the  previous  witness  noted,  it  is  volume  times  price  that 
equals  income.  And  the  tremendous  increase  in  volume  is  here,  and 
this  is  what  is  reflected,  the  fact  that  the  total  income,  the  gross 
income,  was  down  only  $700  million,  but  the  net  of  this  is  that 
net  farm  income  which  was,  in  1952  was  15.1  billion,  dropped  by 
1960  to  12  billion,  and  has  gone  back  up  to  14.9  billion,  in  1967 
having  gone  to  16.2  in  1966. 

Now,  these  figures  do  not  show  that  this  farm  program  has  caused  a 
reduction  in  farm  income. 

When  you  get  over  in  the  per-family  farm  income,  you  have  exactly 
the  same  thing,  $2,896  in  1952;  $3,043 — practically  no  increase — 
by  1960;  but  $4,705  by  1967.  The  equity  of  farmers,  we  are  aware 
of  this  increase  in  debt,  but  the  equity  of  farmers  went,  in  1952, 
from  152  million — it  increased  not  too  much — 178  by  1960,  but  it 
is  223  in  1967. 

So  we  are  not  insolvent.  Something  has  been  said  about  popula¬ 
tion.  While  we  are  on  this  one  here,  let  me  follow  this  one  down. 

If  you  will  look  at  that  table,  you  will  see  that  there  has  been 
a  steady,  consistent  drop  in  population,  very  little  variation  from 
year  to  year,  right  down  the  line. 

Now,  as  it  drops  down,  the  proportion  gets  higher,  the  percentage 
gets  higher,  but  the  number  going  out  is  almost  exactlv  the  same 
ns  it  was  down  through  the  vears  during  World  War  II,  and  after 
World  War  II. 
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Now,  if  the  drop  in  production  is  responsible  for  this  increase  in  i 
per-family  income,  why  wasn’t  the  drop  in  population,  which  was 
just  as  great  in  the  previous  8  years,  responsible  for  an  increase  in  j 

farm  income,  too  ?  .  ,  , 

Now,  these  are  hard,  solid  facts  to  look  at,  and  they  ]ust  do  not 
support  some  of  the  information  that  you  were  given  here  earlier 

in  this  day.  . 

Farm  prices  have  never  reached  a  parity  level  but  two  times  since 

1914 — both  times  were  during  wartime. 

Parity  is  a  measurement— it  is  not  a  perfect  measurement — of  farm 
welfare.  It  is  not  the  complete  measurement. 

I  have  already  given  you  this.  Let's  go  over  to  page  8. 

I  would  comment  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph  that  the  entry  of 
the  free  market  is  not  that  the  market  did  not  operate  freely  from 
the  end  of  World  War  I  up  through  the  twenties.  It  did— the  Smoot  - 
Hawley  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1930,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
It  was  late  1929  or  1930.  It  certainly  wasn’t  passed  in  1920  or  the 
early  1920’s,  and  therefore,  during  this  12-year  period— and  I  re¬ 
member  this  very  vividly  because  I  was  a  child  on  the  farm  at  that 
time — I  know  what  happened  to  farm  income;  it  just  went  completely 
to  heck,  and  it  stayed  down  there.  And  it  went  down  and  down  and 
down. 

So,  we  who  are  children  of  the  depression,  will  never  forget  what 
happened  when  it  was  over. 

I  don’t  think  the  free  market  is  going  to  solve  that  any  better  now 
than  it  did  then.  It  is  subject  to  cyclical  change,  as  you  well  know. 
And  what  these  programs  have  done  is  modify  the  cyclical  changes 
and  their  effect  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  ever  known  any  farm  program 
doing  well  on  a  voluntary  basis  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  done  as  well  as  anybody  has  ever  done 
on  the  wheat  and  feed-grain  programs,  but  I  want  to  give  you  some 
information  on  that.  Supported  commodities  versus  the  unsupported 
commodities  is  another  argument. 

Now,  if  you  have  the  payments — and  these  are  part  of  income — 
wheat  is  at  75,  corn  at  79,  green  sorghum  at  72,  cotton  at  83,  wool 
at  77,  soybeans  at  92,  milk  at  84,  and  it  is  going  up  again  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  support  level.  Tobacco  ranges  from  75  to  84 — 
this  is  the  middle  of  page  8 — depending  on  type  and  grade. 

These  average  out  at  82  percent  of  parity. 

Now,  let’s  look  at  these  commodities  not  under  price  support. 
Potatoes  are  at  58  percent  of  parity,  oranges  at  61  percent,  beef  cat¬ 
tle  at  75,  live  chickens  at  64,  eggs  at  62,  and  live  turkeys  at  59. 

WTen  we  look  at  vegetables,  we  see  that  the  prices  for  hundred¬ 
weight  of  broccoli  during  the  past  year  dropped  by  70  cents  per 
hundredweight,  cabbage  has  dropped  by  $1  per  hundredweight,  car¬ 
rots  are  up  dramatically,  cauliflower  is  down,  green  pepper  is  down 
by  $3.40,  onions  down  by  $1  or  $1.65,  sweet  corn  down  by  $1.40. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that  of  massive  expenditures  for  indirect 
supports.  Let’s  take  the  average  now  of  potatoes,  58 ;  oranges,  61 ; 
chickens,  64;  eggs,  62;  beef,  75;  hogs,  73;  turkeys,  59;  sheep,  76; 
for  an  average  of  67  percent  of  parity,  which  is  16  percent  under 
the  average  of  the  supported  crops. 
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Now,  I  have  another  table  in  here  that  I  got  after  I  had  written 
this,  and  that  is  the  last  table  in  the  testimony,  which  shows  that 
these  nonsupported  crops  aren't  as  nonsupported  as  they  might  be, 
because  from  1960  to  1967  we  spent  $653.4  million  for  beef;  pork 
products,  $107.6  million,  after  we  had  already  stabilized  their  cost 
in  the  feed-grain  program. 

The  total  of  all  meat  products,  $95  million;  the  total  of  fruit  and 
juices,  $142.5  million;  poultry,  $299.5  million;  irish  potatoes  and 
sweetpotatoes,  $24  million;  and  vegetables,  $61  million;  a  total  of  all 
crops  of  $1,719,800,000  since  1960  for  the  nonsupported  crops. 

And  still  they  are  at  67  percent  of  parity. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer  the  American  farmer — 
and  we  wouldn’t  even  have  this  money  available  under  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  opposition — then  it  would  be  down  even  farther  than 
at  the  present  time. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  use  all  the  figures  that 
are  available  instead  of  just  selecting  those  that  seem  to  reflect  best 
our  particular  biases  and  prejudices. 

These  programs  are  particularly  necessary  for  those  commodities 
going  into  foreign  trade,  and  I  would  have  you  note,  and  you  are  aware 
of  this  particularly  in  terms  of  cotton,  that  cotton  farmers  simply  can¬ 
not  make  enough  money  on  the  basis  of  foreign  prices  to  have  a  prof¬ 
itable  operation  in  cotton.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that  in  anybody’s  mind  that  I  know. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  wheat.  If  you  take  the  world  wheat  price 
at  the  present  time  backed  off  to  the  farm  by  25  cents,  it  is  from  15 
to  25  cents  under  the  best  we  can  figure  we  can  get  for  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat.  We  have  got  to  stay  in  this  world  market.  We  wouldn’t 
have  had  any  favorable  balance  of  trade  last  year  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  export  of  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

This  was  the  difference  between  red  and  black  in  that  market. 

So,  what  we  have  done  is  make  these  crops  available  so  that  they  can 
be  sold  in  the  foreign  market  at  a  world  market  price,  and  then  we 
made  money  available  to  the  American  farmer  to  keep  him  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  national  welfare.  This  isn’t  just  the  farmers’  program  that 
is  getting  this.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  everybody — -those  who  live  on 
Main  Street — that  this  many  gets  enough  money  to  keep  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  we  also  set  our  prices  where  we  can  export  our  products. 

Now,  this  is  a  pretty  ticklish  combination,  but  it  is  there  anyway, 
and  it  is  working. 

Over  against  that,  in  1957,  we  exported  a  total  of  $2.7  billion  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Last  year  we  netted  $2.5  billion. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  record  of  failure  by  any  means.  The  opposition 
has  noted  that  low  grain  prices  also  lead  to  overproduction  and  how 
prices  in  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  industries.  We  couldn’t  agree 
more.  But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  inconsistent  to  be  making  this  statement 
and  then  urge  that  we  destroy  the  structure  that  keeps  prices  at  a  sta¬ 
ble  and  constant  level  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  livestock,  dairy, 
and  poultry  industries. 

What  prosperity  there  is  in  these  industries  at  the  present  time  is  due 
largely  to  the  stability  of  their  feed  market  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
And  it  has  remained  stable.  The  cost  index  for  feed  is  almost  exactly 
where  it  was  6  years  ago. 
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The  greatest  threat  to  the  stability  to  these  markets  is  not  in  the  CCC 
sales  which  have  been  according  to  the  law  and  above  the  minimum 
prices  for  several  years,  but  it  has  been  presented  this  year  by  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  production  of  corn  and  feedgrains  outside  of  the  sup¬ 
port  programs,  production  which  has  sold  below  the  support  price  con¬ 
sistently  since  October  of  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years. 

This  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  those  who  urged  (lie  farmers  to 
stay  out  of  the  programs  and  to  not  comply  with  their  provisions,  with 
the  result  that  this  extremely  large  corn  crop — much  of  it  soft  and 
needing  to  be  fed — -was  not  eligible  for  any  loan  programs  and  had  to 
force  its  way  onto  the  market. 

If  this  does  not  lead  to  drastically  lower  feed,  beef,  and  pork  prices, 
it  is  because  of  the  diligent  effort  of  all  of  the  farm  organizations  and 
feeder  groups  to  warn  their  members  against  the  speculative  plunging 
into  the  market  at  the  present  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  in  terms  of  feed  costs  due  to  this  high  production  by  the 
noncompliers. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  another  quotation :  “It  is  also 
well-known  that  noncompliers  sought  to  improve  yields  but  also  in¬ 
creased  grain  acreages  in  the  expectation  that  reduction  by  compliers 
would  strengthen  markets.” 

Noav,  this  is  an  interesting  statement  in  view  of  the  fact  it  was  also 
stated  this  morning  that  if  there  were  no  programs,  the  noncompliers 
would  not  be  improving  their  yields  and  increasing  their  acreages. 

But  this  is  from  a  different  part  of  the  Farm  Bureau  testimony. 

Let’s  see  exactly  what  they  did  do  on  this,  because  I  think  we  ought 
to  put  the  burden  where  it  belongs. 

On  table  1,  on  wheat  production  on  nonparticipating  farms,  those  in 
the  South,  with  the  exception  of  Arkansas,  there  were  1,911,000  acres 
devoted  to  wheat,  with  a  production  of  56,903,000  bushels. 

I  didn't  know  you  had  that  kind  of  yields  down  there,  sir,  but  those 
are  not  bad  yields. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Some  farms  produce  more  than  they  produce 
in  Kansas  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Graham.  Sure  they  do.  That  is  because  you  have  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  world  and  good  iveather  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Good  farmers,  too. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  wouldn’t  say  better,  but  they  are  good. 

In  the  Midwest,  2,490,000  acres  were  out  of  compliance,  91,964,000 
bushels  was  produced. 

And  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  359,000  acres  were  not  under 
compliance  ;  15,232,000  bushels  produced. 

Produced  outside  of  compliance  in  these  States  alone  was  163  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  which  is  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  crop  that  was 
produced  last  year. 

Now,  the  second  15  percent  that  the  Secretary  added  in  wheat  allot¬ 
ments  along  later  in  the  year  in  1966  was  not  all  planted.  We  only 
had  126  percent  instead  of  133  permissible  acres  planted,  and  this 
extra  15  percent  produced  T  percent  of  the  total  crop.  This  7  percent 
of  the  total  crop  was  eligible  for  loans.  It  could  and  did  go  under  loans. 
It  had  a  home.  Fifteen  percent  had  no  home.  It  was  not  eligible  for 
the  loan.  Now,  how  they  can  say  that  the  7  percent  destroyed  the  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  7  percent  had  a  home  and  the  15  percent  did  not  de- 
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stioy  the  market  when  it  clid  not  have  a.  home  escapes  any  rationale 
that  I  can  follow. 

The  same  was  true  in  corn.  I  won't  go  all  the  way  through  that  with 
you.  I  here  is  a  table,  table  G,  which  shows  the  same  thing  exactly.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  yeai’S,  because  of  the  exti’emely  heavy  production 
of  corn,  basically  because  of  noncompliance  in  four  States,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  relatively  good  compliance  in  Iowa — and 
these  people  were  being  told  by  their  farm  leaders  in  these  four 
States  watch  what  Iowa  does.  If  they  should  get  a  big  signup  in  Iowa, 
then  stay  out  of  the  program,  because  you  are  going  to  have  a  good 
price. 

Well,  they  stayed  out  of  the  program  and  they  had  the  biggest  pro¬ 
duction,  biggest  crop  they  had  in  all  history,  but  it  had  "no  home. 
There  was  125  million  bushels  of  wheat  sitting  within  one  day’s  jour¬ 
ney^  of  Chicago  this  last  fall  for  4  months  that  had  no  home. 

Now,  this  had  some  effect  on  the  market  price.  Every  trader  in  Chi¬ 
cago  knew  that  wheat  was  out  there.  And  there  are  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn  that  have  been  out  there  as  yet  uixcounted.  As  it  shows  in  this 
one  table,  it  was  a  tremendous  amount,  2,533  million  bushels  of  corn, 
produced  by  the  noncompliers  in  these  States  that  are  listed  here. 

Now,  does  this  have  any  effect  on  the  market?  Of  course,  it  does, 
when  it  has  no  other  place  to  go.  It  had  to  have  an  adverse  effect. 

I  think  the  simple  answer  to  it  is  that  if  there  is  any  responsibility 
for  breaking  the  market  this  last  year,  it  was  not  on  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  but  upon  those  who  urged  noncompliance  and  stayed  out 
of  compliance  with  these  programs. 

They  broke  their  own  market  and  now  they  are  screaming  their 
heads  off  about  the  results  they  got. 

Under  this  two-price  system,  under  this  voluntary  program,  we  do 
have  a  free  market.  We  have  a  free  market  and  a  supported  market. 
They  took  the  choice  of  the  free  market,  and  they  got  the  lousy  prices 
that  they  had  been  asking  for.  I  haven’t  much  sympathy  for  those 
people  that  gambled  and  lost,  and  this  is  all  they  did.  They  simply 
gambled  and  lost. 

The  cotton  program  is  condemned  because  they  did  not  lower  the 
prices  to  the  consumers,  but  increased  the  mill  margins.  It  takes  a  bit 
of  the  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  this  can  be  charge¬ 
able  to  the  farm  program. 

I  know  what  the  intention  of  the  Congress  was.  I  remember  the  dis¬ 
cussion  before  the  committee.  I  remember  your  own  sharp  questioning, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Talmadge’s  questioning,  and  what  was  intended 
in  the  cotton  bill.  It  didn’t  return  to  the  farmers  as  much  as  we  hoped 
for. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  it  did  go  to  the  mills.  But  I  don’t  think  this  is 
necessarily  the  fault  of  the  program.  Perhaps  we  should  change  this 
program  to  see  that  some  of  this  does  go  to  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mills  were  in  trouble,  too,  as  the  textiles  mills  have  been  try- 
ling  to  tell  you  for  several  days  now. 

So  this  is  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to  where  the  value  is  on  that. 

.  The  final  irony  is  the  nonsense  that  is  propounded  concerning  the 
international  commodity  agreements.  The  opposition  states  that  this 
would  limit  our  ability  to  expand  exports,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
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that  our  exports  in  wheat  have  expanded  phenomenally  while  ve 
were  under  international  wheat  agreement. 

This  is  a  matter  of  record.  There  doesn’t  have  to  be  any  proof,  except 
just  look  at  the  record. 

The  International  Grains  Agreement  does  not  divide  up  the  world 
market  on  the  basis  of  past  history.  It  simply  sets  minimums  under 
which  the  markets  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall.  It  is  charged  that  this 
would  restrict  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  wheat  farmers. 

Why  should  it  restrict  export  opportunities  for  U.S.  wheat  farmers 
and  not  for  the  Canadians  and  Australians,  and  in  any  other  country 
that  is  exporting  wheat.  They  are  all  under  the  Exporting  Agreement. 

The  question  which  obviously  comes  to  mind  is  how  it  would  restrict 
these  exports  and  where  the  restrictions  would  be  felt.  Their  assump¬ 
tions  about  what  the  United  States  would  “apparently”  be  required  to 
do  are  pure  assumptions. 

They  speak  glibly  of  a  goal  to  expand  the  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  $10  billion  per  year.  This  is  a  laudable  goal  and  one 
in  which  we  all  share. 

And,  incidentally,  if  exports  keep  expanding  at  the  present  rate, 
they  will  be  at  $10  billion  by  another  6  or  7  years. 

However,  what  we  would  like  to  know  is  exactly  how  they  expect 
to  expand  this  export  market.  There  are  Pacific  trading  partners  of 
the  United  States  who  buy  for  cash  and  who  are  buying  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  their  needs  for  the  present  time. 

These  include  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  They  also  are  buying  con¬ 
siderably  more  from  the  United  States  than  they  are  required  to  buy, 
except  in  terms  of  maintaining  a  trade  ratio  that  has  some  kind  of 
balance  in  it.  Without  an  International  Grains  Agreement,  they  could 
buy  any  amount  of  wheat  they  wanted  from  almost  any  exporting 
country  in  the  world  at  almost  any  price  they  desired,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  they  would  continue  to  buy  all  of  it  from  the 
United  States  or  a  major  portion  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

Incidentally,  the  Canadian  wheat  exporting  sales  group  has  been  in 
Japan  steadily  for  the  last  8  months  trying  to  get  into  the  markets 
that  we  have  there  at  the  present  time.  They  have  wheat  to  export. 
Japan  doesn’t  have  to  buy  our  wheat.  They  are  doing  it  because  they 
are  selling  us  an  awful  lot  of  products  and  they  know  it  is  a  two-way 
street. 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  our  European  trading  partners,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  already  retreated  behind  its  own  agricultural  subsidies 
designed  to  stimulate  production  in  their  own  country  of  grains,  and 
they  have  increased  this  to  some  extent. 

This  was  because  of  their  balance  of  payments  program.  They  also 
have  certain  ties  to  the  Commonwealth  which  are  exceedingly  difficult 
to  break  into  for  market  development.  We  have  managed  to  do  this 
to  some  extent  and  to  convince  the  British  that  our  hard  red  wheat 
which  is  grown  on  the  high  plains  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Manitoba 
red.  However,  there  is  no  indication  that  this  is  an  inexhaustible 
market. 

The  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  Common  Market.  The  A.F.B.F. 
has  been  held  out  before  American  farmers  and  the  American  public 
that  if  we  further  reduced  our  prices  for  grain  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  we  could,  by  “holding  their  feet  to  the  fire,”  force  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  open  up  their  markets  to  American  agricultural  products 
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Apparently,  these  folk  have  never  heard  of  variable  levies.  Under 
this  system,  which  is  a  part  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  European 
economic  community,  target  prices  for  these  commodities  are  set  at 
a  level  to  maintain  production  and  to  give  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
farmers  in  the  community.  If  an  exporter  puts  his  products  on  the 
market  in  these  countries,  the  difference  between  the  price  at  the  port 
and  the  target  price  is  collected  by  means  of  a  variable  levy.  The  lower 
the  price  for  the  product  at  the  port,  the  higher  the  variable  levy. 
There  is  no  way  in  which  the  reduction  of  price  and  the  competitive 
market  can  increase  the  purchasers  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
European  Economic  Community — none,  no  way. 

I  want  to  state  that  just  as  flatly  as  we  can. 

Now,  where  then  can  we  expand  these  markets?  There  are  only 
two  other  places.  One  is  in  the  Communist  bloc  where  we  would  have 
to  grant  them  the  normal  trading  credits  which  are  being  granted  by 
our  trading  partners  around  the  world,  especially  the  Canadians. 
U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  are  restricted  by  law.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  to  try  to  sell  this  to  the  developing  countries.  This  last  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  equates  hunger  with  mar¬ 
ket  demand.  This,  obviously,  is  so  absurd  that  it  needs  no  explanation. 

We  can  give  away — you  know  this;  I  know  this — we  can  give  away 
a  lot  of  stuff.  This  is  not  a  trick.  But  Public  Law  480  is  only  a  marginal 
market  at  best,  only  a  marginal  market  at  marginal  prices.  And  when 
we  give  it  away,  this  is  not  even  a  market. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  our  market,  not  Indian,  nor  will  India  be  a 
cash  market  for  U.S.  grain  in  any  appreciable  quantities,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  for  many  years  to  come.  And  this  is  true  of  most  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  for  the  simple  reason  they  don’t  have  the  cash  to  buy,  nor 
do  they  have  any  basis  on  which  we  can  grant  long-term  credit. 

Now,  these  sales  are  not  market  sales.  They  are  entirely  different. 
But  then,  where  are  we  going  to  expand  these  kinds  of  sales?  We  can 
expand  them  by  the  increased  utilization  of  feedgrains  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  in  the  European  Common  Market. 

This  is  the  one  real  chance  we  have  of  expansion,  increased  expan¬ 
sion,  of  soybeans  where  the  concentrate  is  needed  to  balance  out  the 
feedgrains.  But  this  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  difficult  job  to  push 
at  levels  much  higher  than  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  respond  just  a  minute  on  the  first  five  reasons  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  gave  for  opposing  this  bill,  and  every  one  of  them  has  the  word 
“Government”  in  it  as  a  key  part  of  the  argument.  By  using  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  “big  lie”,  they  have  made  “Government”  a  naughty  word. 
To  this  I  must  raise  my  voice  in  dissent. 

In  the  use  of  a  supply-management  program  such  as  is  used  in  cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  where  the  decision  to  limit  their  production 
to  the  effective  demands  of  the  market  is  made  by  a  free  people  exer¬ 
cising  their  franchise  in  an  open  referendum  a  government  program, 
or  is  it  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  democracy  within  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system.  These  obviously  should  be  called  “producer  programs.” 
The  only  function  the  Government  has  in  these  is  to  help  the  producers 
carry  out  their  legitimate  objectives  to  bring  supply  into  some  kind 
of  a  reasonable  relationship  with  effective  demand. 

May  I  dwell  a  little  more  on  that  one,  because  I  feel  very  deeply  on 
this. 
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This  reference  to  political  decisions,  I  think,  oasts  aspersions  on  our 
system  of  government  that  is  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  I  know 
the  people  in  this  Congress  are  politicians — thank  God,  they  are — a 
politician  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term  is — if  you  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato — the  highest  designation  in  this  concept  of  democ¬ 
racy.  A  politician  is  responsive  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  This  is  the  way  decisions  should  be  made,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  if  I  have  learned  anything  in  5  years  before 
this  Congress,  before  this  committee  and  the  other  body,  and  working 
among  the  members  of  the  two,  and  the  executive  department,  it  is  that 
there  is,  I  would  bet,  as  great  integrity  in  this  group  and  the  group 
across  in  the  other  body  of  the  Capitol  and  the  general  field  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government  programs,  as  there  is  any  comparable  group  of 
people  in  the  United  States,  and  I  would  include  the  ministry  in  that 
one. 

I  just  resent  this  continual  impugning  of  politicians.  And  I  resent  it 
because  it  scares  me.  Scares  me  because  we  know  the  liberal  left,  is  at¬ 
tacking  us  and  the  radical  right — continually  attacks  us.  If  we  have 
nobody  in  the  center  that  can  defend  this  Government,  and  if  we 
continue  to  try  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  people  in  government  and 
in  government  functions,  then  on  what  does  our  democracy  stand? 

And  this  frightens  me  terribly.  Some  of  the  people  that  stand  in  the 
so-called  middle  of  the  road  complain  about  government  every  time 
they  open  their  mouths,  then  turn  around  and  wonder  why  their  chil¬ 
dren  have  no  respect  for  law  and  order,  which  is  based  on  government. 
And  I  just  resent  this.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  imposed  this  on  you,  but 
I  do  feel  that  way  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  all  right.  No  harm  done. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  we  are  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  first,  of 
all,  the  1965  act  should  be  continued,  <and  we  would  prefer  that  it  be 
etxended  by  simply  taking  off  the  termination  dates. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  make  it  indefinite  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  there  is  nothing  permanent.  But  what  we  have 
got  now  is  permanent  legislation,  to  which  nobody  wants  to  go  back. 
There  is  nobody  who  wants  to  go  back  to  the  provisions  of  the  1937 
act,  the  provisions  of  the  1962  act,  in  terms  of  these  basic  commodities. 

Now,  these  are  our  alternatives.  We  would  prefer  to  make  this  as  a 
continuing  program  that  would  be  amended,  and  should  be  amended, 
so  that  we  don’t  have  this  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  our  head  by 
a  single  silken  cord  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  belief  that  giving  Congress  occasion 
to  review  this  law  every  now  and  then  is  a  very  healthy  proposal. 

Now,  as  you  know— I  don’t  know  whether  you  remember  this  or  not 
but  it  took  this  committee  7  years  to  change  the  wheat  program  where 
we  h  ad  a  minimum  of  55  million  acres. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  I  know.  I  remember  that. 

The  Chairman,  Sure. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  tremendous  opposition  from  everywhere 
and  unreasonable  opposition. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  had  been  renewed,  I  mean  if  that  program 
had  been  required  to  be  renewed  every  now  and  then,  why,  I  think  we 
could  have  probably  changed  it  in  a  very  short,  period  of  time.  But  the 
fact,  that  it  was  in  there,  the  fact  that  we  had  to  go  through  the  normal 
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processes  of  enacting  a  new  law  and  striking  this  out  is  what  caused 
us  to  take  this  long  time  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  aware  of  this  one.  This  is  the  one  valid  argu¬ 
ment.  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  willing,  after  a  few  more  years  of  trial,  to 
probably  make  it  permanent. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  our  point  that  we  are  trying  to  make  is  this:  It 
was  eventually  changed.  There  could  be  specific  times  set  up  in  the 
legislation  whereby  all  of  these  would  be  subject  to  review,  all  provi¬ 
sions,  but  to  leave  us  with  the  alternatives  that  we  have,  just  makes 
no  sense  in  today’s  world,  because  we  have  already  proven  that  they 
are  undesirable  or  we  wouldn’t  have  passed  this  new  legislation. 

And  what  we  are  trying  to  get.  away  from  is  the  reversion  back  to 
the  other  legislation. 

And  then  the  other  specific  one  is,  I  lived  through  the  1965  bill.  You 
did,  too.  I  don’t  know  how  we  did,  but  we  did.  But  it  is  so  much  to 
come  out  at  one  time.  If  we  could  take  these  commodity-by-commodity, 
year -by-year,  and  spend  the  time  necessary  on  them,  one-by-one,  I 
think  we  would  have  better  legislation.  It  gives  you  gentlemen  a  better 
chance  to  deal  objectively  and  thoughtfully,  and  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  these  problems. 

This  is  basically  our  thinking.  We  would  prefer  doing  that.  And 
then  we  would  certainly  prefer  that  the  committee  take  up  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  most  obvious  from  the  testimony  that  comes  before  the 
committee  this  year,  and  take  them  one  by  one  in  terms  of  their  prior¬ 
ity  and  their  importance  and  their  impact  on  the  programs  and  deal 
with  them  with  consideration,  with  time  and  with  the  judgment  that 
you  gentlemen  can  have,  and  you  do  have  when  you  have  time  to  work 
at  it.  But.  when  they  jam  it  all  at  you  at  once,  then,  in  our  judgment, 
this  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  best  type  of  legislation  we  can  get.  It 
might  be  acceptable,  but  not  the  best. 

COMMODITY  RESERVE 

Now,  we  have  some  suggestions  on  the  way  that  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved.  We  believed  back  in  1964  and  1965  that  some  of  the  stocks 
that  we  had  at  that  time  should  have  been  set  aside,  isolated  from  the 
market  as  some  kind  of  a  security  reserve.  And  I  think  the  1967  expe¬ 
rience  indicates  that  we  weren’t  as  far  wrong  as  we  might  have  been, 
because  it  was  the  lack  of  carryover,  especially  in  wheat,  that  caused 
us  to  go  far  in  the  acreage  allotment  increase. 

Now,  if  we  would  have  had  some  carryover  there,  300  or  400  million 
bushels,  instead  of  a  projected  carryover  of  about  135  million  bushels, 
which  was  the  disaster  level,  we  would  have  been  better  off.  If  we 
didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  the  world  hunger  needs,  135  million  is 
cutting  it  pretty  close  for  a  nation  of  this  size,  then  we  could  have  cut 
this  allotment  closer,  and  we  wouldn’t  have  had  the  jam  we  got  into 
in  1967. 

Now,  we  think  this  ought  to  have  many  uses.  We  don’t  believe  it 
ought  to  be  simply  for  world  relief.  Some  of  it  should  be  certainly  for 
the  national  security.  And  we  think  it  ought  to  be  held  for  times  of 
oreat  emergency,  and  on  a  continuing  basis.  But  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  in  there. 
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COTTON 

There  are  some  changes  in  the  cotton  program  that  the  people  who 
are  experts  on  cotton  are  going  to  have  to  say  more  about  than  we  will. 

We  know  that  one  of  them  the  House  is  considering  at  the  present 
time  has  to  do  with  the  support  level  for  staple  cotton.  It  is  not  in  this 
bill.  The  alternative  to  a  tight  control  program  but  the  possibility  of 
limitation  of  payments  and  the  freezing  of  this  program  with  the 
policy  of  expanding  acreage  for  export  without  any  subsidies  what¬ 
soever  being  involved,  and  bringing  this  program  into  relationship 
with  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  is  something  I  think  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  well  consider. 

I  think  there  is  going  to  be  some  additional  testimony  on  that,  and 
we  may  wish  to  add  a  little  to  this,  more  specifically.  But  we  are 
simply  saying  this  is  a  problem  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  that  we  think 
from  our  information  some  cotton  producers  are  aware  of,  too,  and 
they  are  asking  for  some  of  this  kind  of  relaxation. 

GENERAL 

The  CAP  program,  we  believe,  should  be  continued.  We  have  6.5 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  old  commodity  reserve  coming  out  this 
year ;  4.5  is  to  come  out  this  year  and  about  2.5  million  acres  of  that 
probably  will  be  returned  to  the  basic  crops  with  which  we  are  largely 
concerned. 

Now,  the  information  that  we  have — and  I  think  it  is  accurate — 
is  that  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  this  kind  of  program  than 
probably  for  any  other  one,  and  ASCS  tells  us  they  get  more  letters 
in  complaint  that  their  authorization  for  this  program  ran  out  than 
any  single  subject  that  comes  up  before  them. 

There  are  people  who  have  had  their  lands  in  these  CAP  programs 
for  10  years,  and  some  of  them  almost  15  years  now,  who  are  past  the 
age  where  they  want  to  go  back  into  production.  They  don’t  want  to 
make  the  investment  for  machinery  or  anything  else.  And  they  are 
too  old  to  do  it.  And  this  program  works  to  their  benefit,  and,  I  think, 
in  terms  of  the  long-term  benefit. 

The  best  figures  we  have  is  the  surplus  capacity  for  production  in 
the  United  States  is  from  50  to  70  million  acreas  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  These  figures  came  from  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  that 
the  University  of  Iowa  operates.  They  fed  about  all  the  information 
that  comes  from  all  over  the  world  into  that  computer  in  terms  of 
getting  these  figures..  And  Dr.  Heady  insists  that  his  figures  are  at  the 
minimum  of  50  million  acres,  and  70  million  acres  is  a  more  realistic 
figure. 

I  argued  with  him  for  about  a  year  on  that.  He  finally  convinced 
me  I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  talking  about  and  he  did.  And  I  think 
he  does. 

DAIRY 

Two  two-price  theory  program  has  a  flaw  in  it  that  we  would  like 
to  see  changed,  and  that  is  the  requirement  under  the  present  law  that 
all  the  new  production  must  go  and  all  increase  in  sales  must  go  to 
new  producers. 
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Now,  this  just  doesn’t  stand  up  against  the  need  for  dairy  promo¬ 
tion,  because  the  promotion  is  done  by  the  producers  that  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  now.  But  they  can’t  benefit  any  from  the  promotion  of  sales  under 
this  present  legislation. 

Now,  one  basic  reason  for  doing  something  this  year,  maybe  we 
can’t  do  anything  else,  is  that  we  think  this  particular  part  of  the 
bill  at  least  should  be  extended  at  the  present  time  because  the  New 
York  market,  which  is  the  most  influential  market  in  the  Nation, 
handling  10  percent  of  all  the  milk  in  the  Nation,  is  right  now  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  educational  program  concerning  this  same  kind  of  base 
surplusing  program  which  was  first  approved  in  the  Senate  in  1964, 
and  made  a  part  of  the  act  in  1965. 

This  is  a  result  of  a  long  study  by  a  very  distinguished  and  able 
committee.  But  if  they  would  get  ready  this  fall  for  a  market  order 
hearing  on  applying  this  to  their  market  order,  they  would  come 
up  with  a  two-price  program  that  does  have  the  possibility  of  then 
being  ended  at  the  end  of  next  year.  And  this  has  some  hope,  of 
bringing  some  stability  to  a  market  that  badly  needs  some  stability. 

And  without  this  being  extended  for  more  than  the  end  of  1968, 
my  doubts  are  that  they  will  do  anything  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  the  only  one  that  took  advantage 

of  it.  . 

Mr.  Graham.  There  are  only  three  orders  that  really  needed  it: 
Puget  Sound,  to  some  extent.  Chicago,  but  the  New  York  order  was 
really  the  one  that  needed  it  the  most. 

There  are  other  places  where  it  could  be  used,  but  these  were  the 
orders  that  were  real  critical. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

The  one  item  that  I  didn’t  get  into  this  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman, 
not  because  I  didn’t  want  to,  was  in  terms  of  bargaining.  I  left  it  out 
because  last  night  about  11 :00  o’clock  I  finally  quit  in  the  preparation 
of  this  testimony.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  S.  109  as  it  was  adopted. 
We  think  it  was  a  start  but  a  very  tenuous  step.  The  elimination  of 
the  penalties  and  a  number  of  other  things  about  it,  make  it  a  bit 
inocuous,  and  in  some  ways  it  may  have  some  factors  in  it  that  we 
are  trying  to  get  staffed  out  now  by  some  of  our  lawyers  and  other 
farm  lawyers  in  other  organizations,  which  may  be  damaging  to  farm 
organizations.  t 

But  we  are  in  favor  of  the  second  section  of  the  Mondale  bill.  We 
think  that  we  ought  to  get  into  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  It. is  not  a 
priority  item  in  terms  of  the  extension  of  the  1965  act,  but  it  comes 
pretty  close  behind.  Our  priority  would  be  the  extension  of  the  act, 
the  reserve,  and  additional  bargaining  authority. 

And  Mr.  Obrecht,  who  is  here  with  me,  is  particularly  interested  in 
this,  and  I  knew  he  was  coming,  and  I  wanted  him  to  get  a  chance  to 
testify  on  this  particular  part  of  the  farm  program  without  me  trying 
to  steal  his  thunder  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  very  hopeful  that,  we  can  get  sufficient 
testimony  on  that  bill  to  probably  take  action  on  it..  And  I  will  suggest 
to  Senator  Mondale  and  others  interested  in  that,  if  they  desire  action, 
that  they  go  into  it  a  little  deeper. 

I  suggested  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  it  might  be  best  to  put  the  Mondale 
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bill  with  the  renewal  of  the  1965  act.  You  would  get  a  better  chance 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  is  what  we  prefer  doing. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  For  the  reason  that  you  said.  The  same  thing  with  the 
strategic  reserve.  Let.  the  Congress  work  its  will. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  to  the  strategic  reserve,  we  part  company 
a  little  bit  on  that. 

Mr-  Graham.  I  know  we  do,  sir.  I  am  not  in  opposition  to  you  and 
some  of  the  things  you  are  particularly  concerned  about. 

You  know,  as  I  said,  this  was  not  to  be  just  a  handout  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  it  does  have  some  value  there,  but  I  think 
it  primarily  has  a  value  in  our  own  programing  here. 

And  at  that  point,  I  don’t  think  we  are  necessarily  parting  company. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Ob- 
recht  makes  his  statement,  is  that  we  do  have  some  concern  that  those 
of  you  who  have  served  this  committee  with  such  distinction  over  so 
many  years  will  be  here  to  help  you  write  this  kind  legislation  when 
it  needs  to  be  rewritten. 

We  value  your  chairmanship.  There  are  others  here  that  have  served 
us  a  long  time  with  great  distinction,  great  friends  of  agriculture,  have 
proven  it  through  the  years-  and  we  value  your  advice  and  judgment — 
it  has  been  good  in  the  past  and  you  have  been  good  for  agriculture, 
and  we  don’t  want  to  lose  this  experience  and  the  wisdom  you  have 
acquired  before  we  get  this  bill  perfected  in  better  shape  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  very  hopeful  of  handling  it,  no  matter 
what  happens. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  hopeful  you  can. 

(Whereupon,  there  was  a  short  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  going  to  go  over  all  of  this  testimony 
and - 

Mr.  Graham.  I  should  like  to  submit  in  addition  a  couple  of  addi¬ 
tional  things  to  this,  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  \  es.  And  what  I  would  like  for  you  to  do  is  suggest 
some  changes  in  that — be  specific  and  try  to  give  us  some  language  so 
that  we  can  study  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  do  that  just  as  quickly  as  I  can.  We  will  specify 
language  in  specific  parts  of  the  act.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  our 
counsel  is  working  at  this  present  time  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  That  will  be  a  great  help. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Graham  and  his  supplemental 
statement  are  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Harry  L.  Graham  Legis¬ 
lative  Representative  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  Grange  is  privileged  to  again  come  before  this  distinguished  Committee 
w  Inch  has  in  the  past  heard  with  compassion  the  pleas  of  farmers  for  a  more 
adequate  return  for  their  products  in  the  market  place  and  for  a  more  equitable 
income  as  compared  tn  the  rest  of  our  economy.  As  you  have  worked  your  will 
nitli  youi  considered  judgment  in  the  years  since  I  have  been  coming  before 
you,  the  answers  which  you  have  provided  for  the  problems  of  America  deserve 
our  gratitude  and  thanks,  rather  than  the  carping  criticism  of  those  who  would 
destroy  existing  agricultural  programs  in  order  to  provide  the  fertile  ground  of 
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economic  chaos  for  the  building  of  a  private  organization  to  which  all  men  in 
America  should  become  obligated  without  any  recourse  to  a  Congress  or  to  law. 

“We  came  not  to  bury  the  farm  program  but  to  praise  it.”  We  came  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  wrought  and  to  try  to  prove  to  you  that  you  have  wrought 
well.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  not  perfect  legislation,  if  indeed  there  has 
ever  been  perfect  legislation.  But,  it  was  solid  and  sound  and  productive  legisla¬ 
tion  which  can  be  perfected  if  the  Congress  will  take  the  time  and  expend  the 
effort  to  do  so  just  as  was  done  in  1965  and  in  previous  years.  Let  me  list  the 
accomplishments  of  this  legislation. 

First,  it  halted  and  reversed  the  downward  trend  in  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  for  those  commodities  which  are  under  support  programs.  It  used  govern¬ 
ment  money  as  a  part  of  the  income,  but  it  was  money  which  had  been  well 
earned  by  the  American  farmers  who  have  contributed,  not  only  to  the  stability 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  terms  of  a  practically  static  wholesale  price  index  for 
farm  products,  thereby  saving  consumers  millions  of  dollars  in  extra  food  costs, 
but  it  also  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  of  any  segment  of  our  economy  to 
the  solution  of  the  extremely  critical  problem  of  foreign  exchange  and  balance 
of  payments. 

For  the  last  two  years,  agriculture  has  earned  twice  as  much  in  terms  of  net 
cash  or  gold  earnings  as  that  earned  by  any  other  American  industry,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  are  also,  as  a  Nation,  the  largest  importer  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  world,  most  of  them  being  complementary  in  nature.  American  agri¬ 
cultural  net  earnings  have  been  about  $2.5  billion  annually  and  the  aircraft 
industry,  our  largest  industrial  exporter,  earned  less  than  half  of  that.  This  tre¬ 
mendous  earning  of  dollars  through  American  agricirltural  exports  was  made 
possible  by  the  technologically  advanced  production  of  the  American  farmers 
which  made  them  competitive  in  the  world  markets,  and  the  change  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  enabled  us  to  put  our  products  on  the  market  at  the  world  market 
price  instead  of  stoi-ing  them  in  warehouses  from  which  they  could  not  be  moved 
under  the  preceding  legislation. 

If  we  have  not  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  because  of  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  highest  standard  of  living  which  has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any 
people  in  the  history  and  at  the  least  amount  of  cost  in  terms  of  hours  for  their 
food  in  the  history  of  the  world,  they  we  should  have  at  least  earned  their  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  contribution  that  we  have  made  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  The  Grange  comes 
before  you  without  any  apology  for  fanners  for  what  they  have  received  from 
the  Government  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  market 
place  were  not  adequate  for  the  financial  requix-ements  of  the  producers  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  food  and  fibre. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  losses  under  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  program  since  1961.  AVe  would  refer  you  to  table  4  of  this  report 
which  shows  the  difference  between  CCC  losses  and  income  for  farmers.  You  will 
note  that  in  1960,  the  CCC  loss  was  $1,884.5  million.  In  1961  it  increased  to 
$2,081.8  million,  but  payments  to  fai’mers  inci’eased  by  $1,500  million.  In  1966, 
CCC  stated  losses  were  $2,984.9  million  but  payments  to  farmers  were  $3,300  mil¬ 
lion  ;  in  other  words,  the  CCC  had  a  net  earning  in  that  year  had  it  not  been  for 
the  farm  payments. 

The  difference  in  terms  of  farm  income  between  this  and  previous  programs 
is  simply  that  the  farmers  get  the  money.  We  believe  this  was  the  intention  of 
this  Congress  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  who  were  presiding  at  that 
time  and  we  believe  that  their  intentions  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  record  of 
this  program. 

Second,  a  major  accomplishment  of  this  program  has  been  the  reduction  in  the 
stocks  that  were  carried  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This  is  a  matter 
of  record  and  one  which  has  been  wrongly  lambasted  by  those  who  had  no  desire 
to  see  an  improved  farm  program,  but  rather  desired  to  destroy  what  we  had. 

AA'e  would  point  out  that  this  was  not  “dumping”  as  has  been  so  frequently 
charged.  The  sale  of  these  stocks  was  not  only  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956.  Section  201(a),  but  it  was  mandated  by  that  legislation,  and  that  is 
the  legislation  under  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  operates. 

The  language  states : 

“The  Commodity  Credit  Coloration  shall,  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  its  existing  authority,  the  operation  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
orderly  liquidation,  dispose  of  all  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  held  by 
it.” — TJ.S.  Code ;  Title  7.  section  1851  (a) .” 
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If  the  Secretary  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
law,  it  is  in  his  failure  to  completely  liquidate  the  stocks  which  he  holds  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  unrestricted  sale  of  wheat  has  been 
stopped  for  well  over  a  year.  Before  that,  the  release  and  resale  prices  were 
increased  from  the  legal  minimum  of  105  percent  of  the  loan  value  plus  carrying 
charges  to  108  percent,  and  then  to  115  percent.  No  stocks  were  sold  at  any  time 
under  the  minimums  prescribed  by  the  law,  nor  were  any  sold  under  the  mini- 
mums  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  were  in  excess  of  those  required  by  the 
law. 

By  limiting  our  production  and  by  expanding  our  exports,  this  miracle  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  supplies  at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  history  while  increasing  the  prices 
at  the  same  time  has  been  an  economic  miracle. 

Third ,  these  programs  have  improved  farm  income,  both  net  and  gross.  If  you 
will  look  at  table  3,  you  will  note  that  gross  farm  income  in  1952  was  $32.5 
billion.  During  the  succeeding  years,  it  dropped  in  1955  to  $29.5  billion  and  had 
increased  by  the  end  of  1960  to  $34  billion.  The  net  increase  during  this  period 
was  only  $1.5  billion.  From  1961  through  1966,  it  increased  to  $43.2  billion — 
up  $9.2  billion,  and  last  year’s  gross  of  $42.5  billion  was  down  only  $700  million 
and  still  at  an  all  time  high  with  the  exception  of  1966. 

This  was  despite  the  fact  that  expenses  (which  from  1952  to  1960  had  increased 
only  from  $22.6  billion  to  $26.2  billion,  or  $3.6  billion  total  increase)  increased 
from  the  1960  level  in  the  next  seven  years  by  $8.2  billion  to  an  all  time  high 
of  $34.4  billion,  due  to  factors  over  which  agriculture  and  the  farm  programs 
have  no  control. 

The  interesting  result  is  shown  in  the  comparison  of  net.  farm  income  figures 
during  these  two  periods ;  one  under  the  old  program  and  the  other  under  the 
new.  In  1952,  the  net  income  was  $15.1  billion,  largely  because  of  the  effect  of 
the  Korean  War.  During  the  next  five  years,  net  farm  income  dropped  by  $3.8  bil¬ 
lion  and  had  improved  from  this  low  by  only  $700  million  in  1960  to  a  level  of 
$12  billion.  By  1966,  net  farm  income  had  increased  by  $4.2  billion  to  $16.2  billion, 
and  in  1967  had  receded  to  $14.9  billion  which  is  still  tied  for  the  second  highest 
net  income  since  1952. 

The  reference  to  a  reduction  in  the  parity  level  of  farm  prices  is  a  major  point 
to  those  who  oppose  the  programs.  Table  3  again  shows  an  interesting  compari¬ 
son.  (1957-1959=100 — adjusted  to  include  payments.) 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  market  prices  have  reached  parity  only  twice 
since  1914 — both  times  during  a  period  of  all  out  war. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  last  time  prices  were  at  a  parity  level  was 
in  1952 — during  the  height  of  the  Korean  War. 

Next  it  should  be  noted  that  the  parity  index  declined  by  21  points  during  the 
next  eight  years  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  move  towards  a  “market  econ¬ 
omy,”  whatever  that  is. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  parity  level  increased  by  4  points  in  1966, 
which  was  while  we  were  under  the  provisions  of  the  1965  Act,  and  that  the 
present  level  is  only  2  points  down  from  1960.  Two  points  in  seven  years,  against 
21  points  in  eight  years,  is  not  a  bad  comparison — from  our  standpoint. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  termination  of  this  legislation  would  auto¬ 
matically  reduce  the  parity  level  to  the  market  price  level — an  automatic  loss  at 
this  time  of  5  points  with  a  projected  decrease  to  a  far  lower  level. 

Nowt  how  was  this  miracle  accomplished  despite  this  tremendous  increase  in 
cost?  Very  simply,  it  was  because  of  increases  in  farm  output.  The  index  for 
1952  showed  an  output  of  68 ;  by  1960  it  had  increased  to  115 — an  increase  of  42 
points.  During  the  next  seven  years,  it  increased  by  52  points. 

The  net  result  was  that  a  79  parity  index  in  1967  was  not  an  economic  disaster 
for  farmers  as  much  as  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  adverse  testimony  to  this  leg¬ 
islation,  and  this  is  true  because  income  depends  upon  volume  multiplied  by 
price.  The  increased  productivity  of  the  American  farmers  still,  with  the  lowest 
parity  indices  which  they  had  had  in  many  years,  resulted  in  only  a  minor 
decrease  in  gross  farm  income. 

Let’s  look  at  another  column  in  this  table,  the  one  concerning  net  income  per 
farni  family.  During  the  period  from  the  time  of  our  entry  into  World  War  II, 
which  was  a  time  of  relatively  high  prosperity,  per  farm  family  income  increased 
from  $1,588  in  1942  to  $2,896  in  1952,  an  increase  of  $1,308.  During  the  next  eight 
years,  despite  a  loss  of  population  of  6.1  million  people  from  the  farms,  the  per 
family  income  increased  only  to  $3,043,  or  $147,  having  reached  a  low  in  1957, 
of  $2,590,  or  a  loss  of  $300  per  family  per  year. 


During  the  next  seven  years,  per  family  net  income  increased  to  a  high  in  1966 
of  $4,988,  an  increase  of  .$1,945,  and  the  $4,705  average  per  family  income  in  1967 
is  still  $1,662  higher  than  it  was  in  1960. 

A  point  was  made  about  the  part  that  the  population  decline  played  in  this 
increase  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  especially  since  1965.  We  would  point 
out  to  the  Committee  that  if  they  again  will  examine  table  3  they  will  find  a 
steady  decline  in  population  with  very  little  change  in  the  rate  of  decline  from 
1934  through  1967.  In  other  words,  a  decline  in  population  has  not  been  a  sig¬ 
nificant  factor  during  the  last  few  years ;  and  if  it  is  a  significant  factor,  then 
it  means  that  the  program  in  the  previous  eight  years  was  more  of  a  failure 
than  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  which  are  available. 

Another  way  of  indicating  that  this  program  has  not  been  a  complete  failure, 
despite  the  criticism  of  the  increase  in  farm  debt,  is  to  measure  the  proprietors’ 
equity.  In  1952  it  stood  at  $152.3  billion,  it  lost  $5  billion  in  the  next  five  years, 
and  had  risen  to  $178.6  billion  for  a  net  increase  of  $26.3  billion  in  eight  years. 
Despite  reduction  in  gross  and  net  farm  income  in  1967,  proprietors’  equities 
had  increased  in  seven  years  by  $45.4  billion,  with  an  increase  of  $9.7  billion  last 
year  alone. 

Fourth,  the  parity  ratio  for  supported  commodities  is  much  more  favorable 
than  for  the  unsupported  commodities  contrary  to  the  testimony  that  has  been 
offered  by  opponents  to  this  legislation  which  is,  “Although  the  average  parity 
ratio  for  all  commodities  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  on  an  annual  basis  since  the 
depression,  the  picture  is  even  more  dismal  for  the  commodities  that  are  subject 
to  price  support  payments  under  the  Act  of  1965.”  (Farm  Bureau  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  March  19,  1960.)  Let’s  now  examine  table 
5  with  the  adjustments  in  the  parity  price  that  are  the  result  of  the  government 
payments,  which  after  all  are  part  of  the  picture. 

Wheat  is  at  75,  corn  at  79,  grain  sorghum  at  82,  cotton  at  83,  wool  at  77,  soy¬ 
beans  at  92,  milk  at  84  percent  of  parity — up  again  due  to  the  action  of  two  weeks 
ago.  Tobacco  is  from  75  to  84  percent  of  parity,  depending  on  type  and  grade. 
These  average  out  at  82  percent  of  parity. 

Now  let’s  look  at  these  commodities  not  under  price  support.  Potatoes  are 
58  percent  of  parity,  oranges  at  61  percent,  beef  cattle  at  75,  live  chickens  at  64, 
eggs  at  62  and  live  turkeys  at  59. 

When  we  look  at  vegetables,  we  see  that  the  prices  for  hundredweight  are 
broccoli  during  the  past  year  dropped  by  70  cents  per  hundredweight,  cabbage 
has  dropped  by  $1.00  per  hundredweight,  carrots  are  up  dramatically,  cauliflower 
is  down,  green  pepper  is  down  by  $3.40,  onions  down  by  $1.00  or  $1.65,  sweet 
corn  down  by  $1.40. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  of  massive  expenditures  for  indirect  supports.  Let’s 
take  the  average  now  of  potatoes,  58 ;  oranges,  61 ;  chickens,  64 ;  eggs,  62 ;  beef, 
75 ;  hogs,  73  ;  turkeys,  59 ;  sheep,  76 ;  for  an  average  of  67  percent  of  parity  which 
is  16  percent  under  the  average  of  the  supported  crops.  It  has  been  charged  that 
“the  fact  is  that  feed  grain  and  wheat  stocks  have  been  reduced  by  market 
growth — not  by  production  control  under  government  supply  management  pro¬ 
grams.”  It  was  pointed  out  that  corn  production  averaged  3.76  million  bushels 
more,  despite  10.3  million  acres  less  acreage  planted.  What  was  not  pointed  out 
was  that,  if  we  had  had  75  percent  of  the  average  yield  on  those  acres  which  were 
held  out  of  production,  the  production  would  have  averaged  896  million  bushels 
more  instead  of  376  million  bushels  more,  or  an  additional  520  million  bushels 
per  year. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  with  80  percent  average  yield  for  the  2  million  acres  held 
out  of  production,  we  would  have  had  a  total  production  of  90  million  bushels 
more  instead  of  52  million  bushels  more. 

It  seems  obvious  that,  in  light  of  what  everybody  knows  about  the  increase 
in  productivity  of  the  American  farmer,  the  programs  have  been  the  only  salva¬ 
tion  to  a  situation  which  would  have  meant  industry-wide  chaos  in  the  market 
place  without  the  programs. 

These  programs  are  particularly  necessary  and  imperative  for  those  crops 
that  go  into  foreign  trade  and  for  those  which  have  had  a  dramatic  increase  in 
productivity.  In  1964,  the  production  index  for  corn  stood  at  97  and  by  1967  had 
increased  to  124,  an  increase  of  26  percent.  Food  grains  during  the  same  period 
increased  from  114  to  134,  oil  crops  from  128  to  171. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  reference  given  to  stocks  that  had 
been  reduced  by  market  growth,  that  no  recognition  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
change  in  the  support  level  of  cotton  and  the  changes  in  the  support  levels  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  included  in  the  1965  Act,  were  absolutely  imperative 


before  there  could  be  any  market  growth.  Previous  legislation  had  simply  priced 
American  agricultural  products  out  of  the  world  markets.  We,  therefore,  thank 
our  opponents  for  their  backhanded  and  unintended  compliment  to  the  workings 
of  the  program. 

To  charge  the  wffiole  cost  of  the  programs  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains 
to  a  reduction  of  production  and  the  reduction  of  carryover  is  to  follow  a  concept 
that  is  far  too  narrow.  These  programs  were  two-edged,  one  to  reduce  the  rapid 
increase  in  production  and  to  reduce  the  overly  glutted  stores  of  these  support 
commodities  and  the  other  was  to  improve  farm  income  to  the  point  that  farmers 
could  afford  to  reduce  their  reduction  to  stabilize  the  market  while  being  able  at 
the  same  time  to  meet  their  financial  commitments  that  had  come  from  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  increasing  their  capitalization.  Without  this 
kind  of  a  program,  farmers  would  have  been  forced  to  produce  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less  in  order  to  meet  their  capital  costs  until,  theoretically  at  least, 
those  who  oppose  the  programs  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  if  you  produce 
at  this  accelerated  rate  for  a  declining  price  long  enough  until  you  produce  all 
of  it  for  nothing  then  the  economy  will  be  stabilized  and  agriculture  will  be  in 
its  proper  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  opposition  notes,  and  correctly,  “low  grain  prices  also  lead  to  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  low  prices  in  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  industries.”  We  couldn’t 
agree  more.  However,  it  seems  to  uis  to  be  inconsistent  to  be  making  this  statement 
and  then  to  urge  that  we  destroy  the  structure  which  keeps  prices  at  a  stable 
and  constant  level  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 
industries.  What  prosperity  -there  is  in  these  industries  at  the  present  time  is  due 
largely  to  the  stability  of  their  feed  market  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  stability  of  these  markets  is  not  in  the  CCC  sales 
which  have  been  according  to  the  law  and  above  the  minimum  prices  for  several 
years,  but  it  has  been  presented  this  last  year  by  the  exceedingly  high  production 
of  corn  and  feed  grains  outside  of  the  support  programs,  production  which  has 
sold  below  the  support  price  consistently  since  October  of  last  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years.  This  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  those  who  urged 
the  farmers  to  stay  out  of  the  programs  and  to  not  comply  with  their  provisions 
with  -the  result  that  this  extremely  large  corn  crop,  much  of  it  soft  and  needing 
to  be  fed,  was  not  eligible  for  any  loan  programs  and  had  to  force  its  way  onto  the 
market. 

If  this  does  not  lead  to  drastically  lower  feed,  beef,  and  pork  prices,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  diligent  effort  of  all  of  the  farm  organizations  and  feeder  groups 
to  warn  their  members  against  this  speculative  plunging  into  the  market  at  the 
present  time  when  there  seems  to  be  a  slight  advantage  in  terms  of  feed  costs  due 
to  this  high  production  by  the  non-compliers. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  another  quotation  :  “it  is  also  well  known 
that  non-compliers  sought  to  improve  yields  but  also  increased  grain  acreages  in 
the  expectation  that  reduction  by  compliers  would  strengthen  markets.”  The 
screams  of  anguish  which  we  have  heard  from  the  Midwest  during  the  last  few 
months  are  because  some  people  heeded  some  very  bad  advice  from  the  economic 
wizards  of  the  Mercantile  Mart  and  attempted  to  get  a  personal  advantage  for 
their  selfishness  at  the  expense  of  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  were  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stable  market  for  the  general  welfare.  This  witness  has  no  sympathy  for 
those  who  heeded  this  economic  nonsense  and  got  caught  in  their  own  trap.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  those  who  made  an  attempt  to  create  and  maintain  a  stable 
market  and  then  had  it  partially  destroyed  by  the  pure  selfishness  and  lack  of 
concern  for  the  general  welfare  on  the  part  of  those  whose  hallmark  is  their  greed. 
( See  table  1  and  table  6. ) 

The  cotton  program  is  condemned  because  -they  did  not  lower  the  prices  to  the 
consumers  but  increased  the  mill  margins.  It  takes  a  bit  of  a  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  believe  that  this  can  be  chargeable  to  the  farm  program.  There  were 
many  other  economic  factors  involved  as  anyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  textile  mills  can  verify. 

The  most  amazing  charge  that  we  see  is  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  to 
increase  grain  production  in  1967  reduced  prices,  and  that  the  termination  of 
such  actions  would  make  possible  higher  market  prices.  During  1966  the  A.F.B.F. 
urged  the  termination  of  all  of  these  programs  which  would  completely  throw  the 
market  open  to  this  overproduction  and  its  effect  on  market  prices,  and  then 
would  lead  ns  to  believe  that  this  action  would  not  lower  farm  prices. 

The  final  irony  is  the  nonsense  that  is  propounded  concerning  the  international 
commodity  agreements.  The  opposition  states  that  this  would  limit  our  ability  to 
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expand  exports,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  our  exports  in  wheat  have  ex¬ 
panded  phenomenally  while  we  were  under  international  wheat  agreement. 

The  International  Grains  Agreement  does  not  divide  up  the  world  market  on 
the  basis  of  past  history,  it  simply  sets  minimums  under  which  the  markets  will 
not  be  allowed  to  fall.  It  is  charged  that  this  would  restrict  export  opportunities 
for  United  States  wheat  farmers.  The  question  which  obviously  comes  to  mind  is 
how  it  would  restrict  these  exports  and  where  the  restrictions  would  be  felt.  Their 
assumptions  about  what  the  United  States  would  “apparently”  be  required  to  do 
are  pure  assumptions. 

They  speak  glibly  of  a  goal  to  expand  the  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  $10  billion  per  year.  This  is  a  laudable  goal  and  one  in  which  we  all  share. 
However,  what  we  would  like  to  know  is  exactly  how  they  expect  to  expand 
this  export  market.  There  are  Pacific  trading  partners  of  the  United  States  who 
buy  for  cash  and  who  are  buying  to  the  maximum  of  their  needs  for  the  present 
time.  These  include  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan.  They  also  are  buying  considerably 
more  from  the  United  States  than  they  are  required  to  buy,  except  in  terms  of 
maintaining  a  trade  ratio  that  has  some  land  of  balance  in  it.  Without  an  Inter¬ 
national  Grains  Agreement,  they  could  buy  any  amount  of  wheat  they  wanted 
from  almost  any  exporting  country  in  the  world  at  almost  any  price  they  desired, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  would  continue  to  buy  all  of  it  from 
the  United  States  or  a  major  portion  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

When  we  turn  to  our  European  trading  partners,  the  Unuited  Kingdom  has 
already  retreated  behind  its  own  agricultural  subsidies  designed  to  stimulate 
production  in  their  own  country  of  grains,  and  they  have  increased  this  to  some 
extent.  They  also  have  certain  ties  to  the  Commonwealth  which  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  break  into  for  market  development.  We  have  managed  to  do  this  to 
some  extent  and  to  convince  the  British  that  our  hard  red  wheat  which  is  grown 
on  the  high  plains  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Manitoba  red.  However,  there  is  no 
indication  that  this  is  an  inexhaustible  market. 

The  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  Common  Market.  The  A.F.B.F.  has  been 
held  out  before  American  farmers  and  the  American  public  that  if  we  further  re¬ 
duced  our  prices  for  grain  and  agricultural  products,  that  we  could,  by  “holding 
their  feet  to  the  fire,”  force  these  countries  to  open  up  their  markets  to  American 
agricultural  products.  Apparently  these  folk  have  never  heard  of  variable 
levies.  Under  this  system,  which  is  a  part  of  the  agricultural  policy  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  community,  target  prices  for  these  commodities  are  set  at  a  level 
to  maintain  production  and  to  give  a  reasonable  return  to  the  farmers  in  the 
community.  If  an  exporter  puts  his  products  on  the  market  in  these  countries,  the 
difference  between  the  price  at  the  port  and  the  target  price  is  collected  by 
means  of  a  variable  levy.  The  lower  the  price  for  the  product  at  the  port,  the 
higher  the  variable  levy.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  reduction  of  prices  and  the 
competitive  market  can  increase  the  purchasers  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

Where  then  can  we  expand  these  markets?  There  are  only  two  other  places. 
One  is  in  the  Communist  Bloc  where  we  would  have  to  grant  them  the  normal 
trading  credits  which  are  being  granted  by  our  trading  partners  around  the 
world,  especially  the  Canadians.  United  States  exports  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
are  restricted  by  law.  The  second  is  to  try  to  sell  this  to  the  developing  countries. 
This  last  is  a  fallacy,  because  it  equates  hunger  with  market  demand.  This 
obviously  is  so  absurd  that  it  needs  no  explanation. 

This  Committee  should  give  some  attention  to  the  reasons  for  opposing  these 
programs  as  are  stated  in  the  Farm  Bureau  testimony  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  Everyone  of  the  five  reasons  has  the  world  “government” 
in  it  as  a  key  part  of  their  argument.  By  using  the  technique  of  the  “big  lie,”  they 
have  made  “government”  a  naughty  word.  To  this  I  must  raise  my  voice  in 
dissent.  Is  the  use  of  a  supply  management  program  such  as  is  used  in  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts,  where  the  decision  to  limit  their  production  to  the  effective 
demands  of  the  market  is  made  by  a  free  people  exercising  their  franchise  in  an 
open  referendum  a  government  program,  or  is  it  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of 
democracy  within  our  democratic  system.  These  obviously  should  be  called 
“producer  programs.”  The  only  function  the  government  has  in  these  is  to  help 
the  producers  carry  out  their  legitimate  objectives  to  bring  supply  into  some  kind 
of  a  reasonable  relationship  with  effective  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  hope  we  have  made  our  point 
that  this  program  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been  painted,  nor  are  the  alternatives  as 
good  as  they  have  been  described.  The  alternatives  to  the  continuation  of  this 
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1965  Act  are  even  more  discouraging  than  what  we  see  when  we  look  at  the  non¬ 
supported  crops  and  their  price  levels. 

The  first  alternative  is  that  we  will  revert  to  past  legislation  which  has  long 
since  proven  to  be  inadequate.  Had  they  been  adequate  for  their  times,  and  for 
the  present,  the  legislation  which  we  are  considering  today  would  not  even  be 
on  the  book.  The  Grange  is  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  turning  back  the  clock  to 
the  Eighteenth  Century  in  terms  of  farm  programs,  nor  do  we  think  this  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be.  The  problems  of  agriculture  remain  critical  in  some  areas,  and 
extremely  serious  in  most,  and  these  problems  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by  the 
blind  faith  in  which  we  might  have  in  a  super-savior  in  the  form  of  “the  market.” 

Some  of  us  remember  when  we  did  have  no  place  to  turn  for  relief  but  to  “the 
market.”  We  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  period  from  1918  to  1932  when 
there  were  no  regulations  of  any  kind  and  only  a  very  minor  kind  of  assistance 
in  the  inadequate  amount  of  $500  million  for  the  old  Food  Bank  in  the  late  20’s, 
and  that  which  was  thrown  around  agriculture  in  a  protective  tariff  which,  in 
turn,  brought  our  international  trade  to  a  standstill. 

Government  assistance  is  badly  needed  in  a  number  of  areas  and  must  be 
continued.  Even  with  this  assistance,  and  with  other  which  we  are  prepared  to 
request  of  the  Committee,  the  plight  of  agriculture  in  relationship  to  the  rest 
the  economy  is  indeed  serious  and  desperate. 

We  would  like  to  attach  at  the  end  of  this  testimony  a  brief  of  the  alternatives 
to  the  present  program  and  what  would  happen  if  the  present  programs  were 
not  continued.  The  Grange  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
should  be  continued  and  that  it  should  be  done  this  year.  We  would  recommend 
to  the  Committee  that  this  can  be  done  very  simply  by  removing  the  termination 
date  from  the  Act.  This  has  a  number  of  advantages,  including  the  relative 
simplicity  of  this  suggestion  and  the  added  advantage  of  making  this  the  basic 
legislation  which  then  would  be  amended  at  the  will  of  the  Congress  rather  than 
returning  us  back  to  legislation  for  which  there  is  no  support. 

Agriculture  today  represents  investments  by  individuals  of  staggering  amounts 
of  money.  It  requires  the  maximum  of  skill  and  management  to  be  as  well  as  help 
to  be  profitable.  A  part  of  this  skill  is  in  the  field  of  crop  rotation  and  produc¬ 
tion  planning,  and  a  part  of  it  is  in  servicing  the  debt.  These  debts  have  to  be 
assumed  even  on  production  loans  and  machinery  loans  for  several  years.  At  the 
time  they  are  contracted,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  banker  know  the 
production  plans  and  schedules  and  the  possibilities  of  earnings  of  these  farmers. 

Agricultural  credit  and  agricultural  production  plans  are  not  something  that 
can  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  spigot.  The  ramifications  of  this  are  enormous 
and  the  financial  risk  is  incalculable.  Therefore,  this  modern  and  techno¬ 
logically  advanced  and  highly  mechanized  agriculture,  depending  upon  capital 
to  replace  nonavailable  or  extremely  expensive  labor,  needs  the  assurance  of  a 
continuing  program  that  has  some  stability  to  it,  rather  than  the  threat  of  the 
termination  of  these  programs  every  one  or  two  or  four  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Grange  would  be  the  first  to  admit  to  this  Committee  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  needs  some  perfecting  and  does  need  the  considered  judgment  of  this 
distinguished  Committee  to  be  applied  to  some  of  the  problems  that  still  re¬ 
main.  We  would  mention  only  a  few  of  them.  One  of  them  is  in  terms  of  a 
matter  before  the  Committee  at  the  present  time  which  is  called  either  the 
strategic  reserve  or  the  security  reserve.  We  testified  in  favor  of  that  in  1965. 
We  have  mentioned  it  in  testimony  since  that  time.  We  believe  that  it  was 
failure  to  have  this  included  which  caused  the  second  increase  in  wheat  acreage 
in  1966  which  proved  to  be  an  unwise  procedure  as  we  look  in  retrospect.  Had 
there  been  some  provision  in  the  law  whereby  the  Secretary  would  have  been 
able  to  set  aside  some  of  the  CCC  stocks  for  a  security  reserve  of  some  kind, 
and  not  only  for  foreign  aid  but  also  for  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  great  trouble,  then  we  would  not  have  had  to  play  it  quite  so  fast  and  loose 
with  our  acreage  allotments  as  we  were  impelled  to  do  about  two  years  ago. 
The  prospect  of  a  starving  world  is  just  not  one  which  we  are  willing  to  accept 
on  any  kind  of  a  moral  basis. 

If  we  had  some  kind  of  a  reserve  which  we  knew  was  available  and  yet  was  not 
readily  available  for  the  market  so  as  to  depress  market  prices,  then  it  would 
be  possible  to  keep  these  acreage  allotments  considerably  closer  to  projected 
needs  without  having  to  have  a  safety  factor  of  surplus  production  built  into 
the  allotments  year  by  year.  This  is  legislation  wThich  would  have  the  first 
priority  if  this  basic  bill  can  be  extended. 
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Although  The  Grange  is  not  basically  in  cotton  territory,  we  are  aware  that 
there  are  some  problems  in  the  cotton  industry.  One  of  them  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  House  at  the  present  time  which  has  to  do  with  the  support 
level  for  long-staple  cotton.  Another  is  concerned  with  alternatives  to  a  tight 
control  program  with  the  possibility  of  limitation  of  payments  and  the  freeing- 
up  of  this  program  with  the  possibility  of  expanding  acreage  for  export,  with¬ 
out  any  subsidies  whatsoever  being  involved,  and  bringing  this  program  into 
relationship  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  programs. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  offer  any  testimony  on  this  last  item  at  this  point, 
but  we  would  express  the  desire  that  if  the  Committee  proceeds  that  far  this 
year,  we  should  like  to  be  heard  again  briefly  on  this  subject. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  should  be  continued  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  6.5  million  acres  of  land  in  the  old  Commodity  Reserve,  of  which  4.5 
acres  is  to  come  out  this  year  and  about  2.5  million  acres  of  that  would  probably 
be  returned  to  the  basic  crops  with  which  we  have  been  largely  concerned.  The 
demand  for  this  kind  of  farm  program  has  been  greater  than  our  resources 
and  our  progam  commitments  could  care  for.  The  projected  increase  in  future 
years  in  all  crop  yields  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  around  the  world,  still 
indicates  that  we  will  have  a  surplus  capacity  for  production  of  from  50  to  70 
million  acres  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Some  of  this  should  be  retired  in  terms 
of  short-term  diversion  programs,  but  some  of  it  should  be  retired  in  terms  of 
longer-term  commitments  which  probably  are  cheaper  in  the  long  pull  than  the 
shorter-term  diversion  programs. 

We  are  also  concerned  at  the  present  time  with  one  provision  in  the  two-price 
dairy  program  and  with  the  extension  of  this  program.  The  Puget  Sound  Order 
has  been  using  the  program  now  for  over  a  year,  and  it  is  beginning  to  bring 
their  supply  into  balance  with  demand  and  improve  the  market  situation  in  that 
great  Order. 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milkshed,  the  giant  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Order  No.  2,  which  handles  10  percent  of  all  the  milk  produced 
in  the  United  States,  is  engaged  in  an  educational  program  concerning  this 
same  kind  of  a  base-surplus  pricing  program  wffiich  was  first  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  1964  and  then  made  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  This  great 
market  is  in  difficulty  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  should  be 
permitted  to  use  the  program  which  has  proved  effective  in  the  state  markets 
and  in  the  one  federal  market  which  has  already  adopted  it.  However,  it  is 
rather  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  a  major  amendment  to  their  mar¬ 
keting  order  this  year  which  could  be  in  effect  for  possibly  only  one  year. 

The  wool  program  has  been  in  the  nature  of  permanent  legislation,  and  it  is 
covered  in  the  1965  Act  because  there  were  some  changes  made  at  that  time, 
but  this  also  would  terminate  and  it  should  not.  It  should  be  made  a  part  of 
permanent  legislation  and  made  amenable  to  the  will  of  succeeding  congresses 
to  adjust  it  as  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  adjust  and  modify  any  of  the 
other  legislation  contained  in  this  basic  bill. 

Our  convention  has  raised  questions  of  more  minor  nature,  some  of  them  being 
almost  in  the  nature  of  housekeeping  which  we  would  suggest  to  the  Committee 
if  and  when  it  is  prepared  to  seriously  consider  what  changes  it  would  make 
in  this  basic  legislation.  One  of  them  is  in  the  dairy  section  of  the  1965  Act  which 
requires  that  all  increases  in  sales  be  allocated  to  new  producers.  The  Grange 
is  not  unwilling  to  allocate  some  of  this  production  to  new  producers,  but  it  is 
unrealistic  to  expect  dairy  farmers  to  expand  their  efforts  in  milk  promotion 
on  the  basis  of  either  a  checkoff  of  the  promotional  amounts  from  the  milk 
check  or  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  promotional  efforts  when  these  same 
dairymen  can  have  no  share  in  the  increase  in  the  market  which  results  from 
their  efforts.  We  think  a  system  of  sharing  in  this  market  growth  is  considerably 
more  equitable  for  all  concerned. 

We  would  point  out  to  the  Committee  that  the  dairy  industry  has  shown 
a  max-ked  improvement  during  the  past  year  and  is  in  less  trouble  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  in  my  memory.  There  still  are  some  minor  problems  in  terms 
of  imports,  but  the  major  decision  to  roll  imports  back  to  the  1966  level  which 
the  President  made  last  year  and  eliminated  the  biggest  share  of  these  problems 
and  the  rest  of  them  could  also  be  cared  for  in  terms  of  administi’ative  decisions 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  legislate  control  of  all  of  our  foreign  trade. 

However,  on  balance,  The  Grange  is  satisfied  with  the  basic  pi*ovisions  of  this 
legislation  and  feels  that  by  and  large  the  major  problems  remaining  are  admin¬ 
istrative  and  housekeeping  problems  rather  than  substantive  changes  in  the  basic 
legislation  itself.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  membei’s  of  the  Committee,  The 
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Grange  does  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  very  serious  consideration  of  our 
proposal  to  simply  eliminate  the  termination  date  in  the  1965  Act,  allow  it  to 
continue  until  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  change  any  of  the  conditions  of  the 
bill,  let  us  have  time  then,  whether  in  this  Congress  or  the  next,  to  deal  in  depth 
with  the  substantive  issues  which  do  remain  in  the  bill,  and  avoid  once  and  for  all 
the  kind  of  a  crash  program  and  frenzied  atmosphere  that  attended  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  and  the  passage  of  this  Act  in  1965. 

This  will  give  us  an  orderly  and  reasonable  agricultural  situation  and  opportu¬ 
nities  to  perfect  the  legislation  which  we  need  and  which  are  not  going  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  us  when  every  one  or  two  or  four  years  we  have  got  to  spend  most  of  our 
time  deciding  whether  or  not  the  legislation  itself  should  be  continued.  We  believe 
that  this  would  also  be  better  for  the  Congress  in  that  we  did  not  have  to  bring 
farm  legislation  up  repeatedly  for  votes  in  an  increasingly  urban-minded  legis¬ 
lative  situation,  no  more  than  we  bring  up  the  Wagner  Act  for  periodic  renewal 
in  terms  of  labor  legislation. 

Such  a  process  would  not  make  this  legislation  permanent,  because  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  permanent  legislation.  The  1937  Act  is  the  permanent  legislation, 
but  in  terms  of  the  commodity  programs  which  are  included  in  the  1965  Act,  it  has 
been  amended  completely  out  of  recognition.  The  same  thing  can  happen  to  the 
1965  Act  in  future  years  if  our  experience  and  changing  situations  determine  that 
such  changes  are  necessary. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  again  thank  this  Committee,  and  especially  its  distin¬ 
guished  Chairman,  for  their  many  years  of  concern  and  constructive  action  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  legislation.  We  believe  that  you  have  lived  up  to  your 
convictions  and  the  best  information  which  was  available  to  you  and  that  your 
judgment,  at  the  time,  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected  and,  in  some  instances, 
better  than  we  hoped. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  served  the  cause  of  agriculture  on  this  Committee 
with  distinction  for  many  years.  We  would  point  out  that  for  some  of  you  time  is 
also  running  out  for  one  reason  or  another  and  that  the  contributions  that  you 
are  going  to  make  to  the  United  States  agriculture,  which  you  have  served  with 
devotion  and  distinction,  are  going  to  be  made  in  the  relatively  near  future.  The 
Grange  is  troubled  that  the  experience  and  the  wisdom  that  has  been  gained  by 
these  many  years  of  careful  attention  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  will  not  be 
available  to  us  in  the  future  and,  therefore,  we  are  particularly  concerned  that 
this  present  legislation  should  be  given  an  indefinite  continuation  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  remaining  problems  which  face  American 
agriculture. 

TABLE  1— WHEAT  PRODUCTION  ON  NONPARTICIPATING  FARMS,  1967 


State  Acres  Production  (bushels) 


South: 

Arkansas . 607,000  17,299,000 

Alabama . 82,000  1,968,000 

Georgia... . 75,000  1,950,000 

Kentucky . 138,000  4,692,000 

Louisiana . . 71,009  1,846,000 

Mississippi . 431,000  12,930,000 

Maryland . . 90,000  3,510,000 

North  Carolina. . 111,000  3,441,000 

T ennessee . . . . . . .  230,  000  6, 607,  000 

Virginia . 76,000  2,660,000 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  1,911,000  56,903,000 


Midwest: 

Illinois.. . 922,000  35,958,000 

Indiana . . 624,000  23,088,000 

Michigan _ 411,000  14,796,000 

Ohio.... . . . 533,000  18,122,000 


Total . . . . . .  2,490,000  91,964,000 


Northeast: 

New  York. . . . .  77,000  3,080,000 

Pennsylvania _ _  282,000  10,152,000 


Total . . . . . . . . . .  359,000  14,232,000 


Grand  totals _ _ _  2,510,000  163,099,000 


Data  source:  USDA. 
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TABLE  2 
WHEAT 


CCC  sales 
(million 
bushels) 

Average 

seasonal 

price 

received  by 
farmers 

Average 
price  to 
program 
participants 

1959-60 . 

1960-61 . . . . 

1961-62 . . . 

1962-63 . 

1963-64 . 

$2.  03 

1964-65 . . 

1.  O  J 

1965-66. . 

1. 80 

1966-67. . . . 

1*  JJ 

1.  79 

1967-68 . 

2.  22 

1.  89 

CORN 


CCC  corn  sales 
(October- 
September) 
(million 
bushels) 

Average 

price 

Season 
average  price 
including 
price-support 
payment 

1959-60 . 

1960-61 . 

1961-62 . 

1962-63 . 

1963-64 . 

$1.26 

1964-65 . 

1965-66 . 

1. 32 

1966-67 . 

1. 33 

1967-68 . . 

1. 27 

1  Through  Dec.  31,  1967. 

2  Oct.  1,  1967-Feb.  9,  1968. 

Source:  USD  A. 

TABLES  1, 

2,  AND  3.— AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 

1957-59=100 

Income  (in  billions) 

Income 

Owners' 

equity 

(billions) 

Population 

(millions) 

Parity  Output 

index  index 

Gross 

Costs 

-  per 

Neti 2  family 

1934 .  80  27 

1940  .  88  36 

1941  _  98  39 

1942  .  109  42 

1943  _  116  42 

1944  . 110  44 

1945  .  Ill  46 

1946..  .  113  49 

1947 .  116  50 

1948..  .  Ill  56 

1949  .  100  57 

1950  .  102  61 

1951..  .  108  62 

1952 .  101  68 

1953. .  93  71 

1954  .  89  74 

1955  .  85  80 

1956  .  84  86 

1957..  .  85  91 

1958  . 88  103 

1959  . 82  106 

1960  _  81  115 

1961. .  83  120 

1962  _  83  127 

1963  .  81  135 

1964. .  80  142 

1965  .  82  155 

1966  .  86  161 

1967  -  79  167 


$6.4 

$4.7 

$2.9 

8.4 

6.9 

4.5 

11.1 

7.8 

6.5 

15.6 

10.0 

9.9 

19.6 

11.6 

11.7 

20.5 

12.3 

11.7 

21.9 

13.1 

12.3 

24.8 

14.5 

15.1 

29.6 

17.0 

15.4 

30.2 

18.8 

17.7 

29.8 

18.0 

12.8 

28.5 

19.4 

13.7 

32.9 

22.3 

16.0 

32.5 

22.6 

15.1 

31.0 

21.3 

13.1 

29.8 

21.6 

12.5 

29.5 

21.9 

11.5 

30.4 

22.4 

11.4 

29.7 

23.3 

11.3 

33.5 

25.2 

13.5 

33.5 

26.1 

11.5 

34.0 

26.2 

12.0 

34.9 

27.0 

12.9 

36.2 

28.3 

13.1 

37.2 

29.6 

13.1 

37.1 

29.4 

12.2 

39.1 

30.3 

14.9 

43.2 

33.3 

16.2 

42.5 

34.  4 

14.9 

$431 

32.3 

706 

$42.9 

30.5 

1,031 

44.6 

30.1 

1,588 

52.4 

28.9 

1,927 

63.7 

26.2 

1,950 

75.7 

24.8 

2,063 

85.9 

24.4 

2,543 

95.5 

25.4 

2,615 

107.9 

25.8 

3, 044 

118.6 

24.3 

2,233 

123.5 

24.2 

2,421 

120.1 

23.0 

2,946 

138.4 

21.8 

2,896 

152.3 

21.7 

2,626 

148.7 

19.9 

2,606 

144.3 

19.0 

2, 463 

147.3 

19.0 

2,535 

150.8 

18.7 

2,590 

158.3 

17.7 

3,189 

165.4 

17. 1 

2,795 

178.8 

16.6 

3, 043 

178.6 

15.6 

3,389 

177.7 

14.8 

3.562 

183.7 

14.3 

3,671 

188.9 

13.3 

3,510 

195.1 

12.9 

4, 413 

201.1 

12.4 

4, 988 

214.1 

11.6 

4,705 

223.8 

11.0 

i  Including  inventory  changes. 

Data  source:  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  February  1968. 
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TABLE  4 -ANNUAL  NET  OPERATING  RESULTS  (REALIZED  LOSSES  EXCLUDING  VALUATION  RESERVES)  OF  THE 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  ON  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1955-67 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  Realized  losses  Farm  payments  Net  CCC  losses 


1955—60 

1961  - 

1962  . 

1963  . _ 

1964  . _ 

1965.. .. 

1966.. . 

1967.. . 


$9, 287. 1 
2,081.8 
2,  799.  4 
2, 654.  9 
3,226.8 
3, 048.  0 
2, 984.  9 
3,813.6 


$1,  500 
1,700 
1,700 
2, 200 
2,400 
3, 300 
3,100 


$581 

1,099 

946 

1,226 

648 

+315 

713 


Total 


15, 900  4,  528 


Source:  USDA. 


TABLE  6— CORN,  ESTIMATED  1967  PRODUCTION  ON  NONPARTICIPATING  FARMS  FOR  SELECTED  STATES 


State 

Planted  acres  on 
participating 
farms 

SRS  1967  yield 
per  harvested 
acre  (bushels) 

Estimated 
production 
participating 
farms  (bushels) 
(col.  1  times 
col.  2) 

SRS  1967  pre¬ 
liminary  pro¬ 
duction 
(bushels) 

Estimated 
production 
nonparticipating 
farms  (bushels) 
(col.  4  minus 
col.  3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Illinois .  2, 

Indiana.. .  1. 

Iowa . 6, 

Kentucky... . 

Michigan . 

Minnesota . . .  3, 

Missouri . .  1. 

Nebraska .  3, 

North  Carolina . 

Ohio . 

Wisconsin . 

United  States . . .  27, 


866, 604 

100.0 

286, 660, 

475,  564 

84.0 

123,947, 

481,543 

85.0 

550, 931, 

250,175 

80.0 

20,  014, 

442, 387 

65.0 

28,755, 

607,868 

72.0 

259,766, 

642, 490 

69.0 

113,331, 

235,  557 

73.0 

236, 195, 

320,935 

76.0 

24, 390, 

966,036 

79.0 

76,316, 

634,818 

80.0 

50,785, 

981,881 

78.2 

2, 188, 183, 

400 

1,091,500,  000 

804, 839, 600 

376 

447,  804,  000 

323,856,624 

155 

930,155,000 

379,223,845 

000 

93,440. 000 

73,426,  000 

155 

91,455, 000 

62,699, 845 

496 

355, 896, 000 

96, 129, 504 

810 

198, 168, 000 

84, 836, 190 

661 

329, 230, 000 

93,034,339 

300 

107,160, 000 

82,769,700 

844 

255, 960, 000 

179,643,156 

440 

136,240.000 

85,454.560 

094 

4, 722,164, 000 

2,533,980,906 

Table  7. — Government  costs  of  non-price-supported  commodities — section  32, 
school  lunch  and  Public  Law  480,  1960-67 


[In  million  of  dollars] 

Beef  and  products - 

Pork  and  products - 

Total  of  all  meat  products _ 

Total  of  all  fruits  and  juices _ 

Total  of  all  poultry _ 

Potatoes,  Irish  and  sweet - 


Amount 

653.4 
107.6 
975.0 
142.  5 

299.5 
24.0 


Tomatoes  _ 

Peas _ 

Corn,  canned. 
Canned  beans 
Cabbage  _ 


25.  O 

14.2 

10.3 

11.4 
.  1 


All  vegetables 


61.  O 


Total  of  all  crops _ 1,  719.  8 

Source :  USDA. 

The  Grange  would  add  the  following  specific  recommendations  : 


T1IE  WOOL  PROGRAM 


The  wool  program  has  Jbeen  in  the  nature  of  permanent  legislation,  and  it  is 
covered  in  the  1965  Act  because  there  were  some  changes  made  at  that  time,  but 
this  also  would  terminate  and  it  should  not.  It  should  be  made  a  part  of  perma- 
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nent  legislation  and  made  amenable  to  the  will  of  succeeding  congresses  to  adjust 
it  as  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  adjust  and  modify  any  of  the  other  legis¬ 
lation  contained  in  this  basic  bill. 

WHEAT 

The  Grange  continues  to  believe  that  the  basic  wheat  legislation  is  sound. 

1.  It  has  removed  the  old  open-end  support  system  whereby  the  government 
purchased  but  never  sold. 

2.  It  has  permitted  CCC  held  stocks  to  be  sold  on  the  international  market  for 
a  competitive  price,  thereby  adding  to  the  U.S.  exports  a  substantial  and  critical 
amount  of  wheat.  It  has  made  the  parity  level  of  price  the  goal  for  all  wheat 
sold  for  domestic  food  use  on  the  commercial  market.  It  is,  thus,  one  of  only 
two  commodities  whose  pricing  system  is  tied  to  parity. 

3.  The  Certificate  Program  is  the  source  of  security  for  farm  loans  and  pro¬ 
duction  loans  since  it  acts  as  a  form  of  crop  insurance  which  is  available  even 
during  periods  of  crop  failure. 

4.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  our  international  trade  agreements 
and  proposals. 

5.  It  recognizes  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  due  to  competitive  costs  advantages  of  farm  producers  and  the  excep¬ 
tionally  high  costs  of  American  producers  due  to  those  circumstances  which  are 
outside  the  control  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  programs. 

6.  It  stimulated  the  dramatic  rise  in  wheat  exports  for  cash. 

The  program,  however,  has  some  basic  flaws.  The  support  program  is  based 
on  the  support  price  at  Kansas  City  backed  off  to  the  farm  for  a  national  aver¬ 
age.  This  is  proper  in  terms  of  that  part  of  our  wheat  which  goes  into  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  since  any  other  system  would  be  subsidizing  our  exports  which 
would  probably  be  in  violation  of  both  the  proposed  International  Grains  Agree¬ 
ment  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff  and  Trade. 

However,  this  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  determining  the  return  to  farmers 
from  the  Certificate  Program.  The  domestic  market  for  wheat  for  milling  pur¬ 
poses  is  not  concentrated  in  Kansas  City.  There  are  great  flour  mills  in  Denver, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Buffalo,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  to 
name  only  a  few.  Most  of  these  flour  mills  use  what  from  the  immediate  area 
as  far  as  possible. 

To  subtract  from  the  farmers’  return  the  freight  from  Denver  to  Kansas  City 
and  then  to  add  to  the  consumers’  cost  the  freight  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  is 
unfair  to  both. 

A  fair  and  equitable  arrangement,  and  one  which  the  Grange  earnestly  sug¬ 
gests,  is  to  determine  the  certificate  value  on  a  basis  so  that  the  certificates 
represent  the  actual  difference  between  the  actual  market  price  and  parity. 
The  farmer  who  operates  a  wheat  farm  in  Colorado  or  Montana  or  Pennsylvania 
has  basically  the  same  cost  of  production,  except  for  land  value  which  may 
be  lower,  as  those  in  the  immediate  area  of  Kansas  City.  The  cost  of  the  sea¬ 
sonal  inputs  may  be  higher.  In  all  fairness,  they  should  have  the  same  return 
for  the  same  investments. 

It  is  enough  to  ask  them  to  sell  their  wheat  for  our  international  trade 
usage,  which  is  approximately  fifty-five  to  sixty  percent  of  their  wheat,  at 
a  loan  level  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  export  price  at  the 
gulf  ports  backed  off  to  the  farm,  but  does  not  even  cover  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  most  areas.  This  is  their  contribution  to  the  balanee-of-payments  problem 
and  a  substantial  contribution. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  them  to  accept  the  same  differentials  on  that  part  of 
their  wheat  which  goes  for  human  food  when  the  differentials  are  not  based  on 
fact  but  on  a  fiction. 

The  Grange  also  has  held  consistently  that  the  acreage  allotment  should 
reflect  conservation  practices  prior  to  the  base  periods  to  those  farmers  who 
have  practiced  proper  conservation  practices,  which  have  been  deemed  to  be 
in  the  national  interest  and  for  which  the  Federal  Government  has  allocated 
money  from  the  General  Fund.  To  not  do  so  puts  a  severe  penalty  on  the 
person  who  has  practiced  proper  conservation  practices  and  gives  an  undue 
and  unmerited  advantage  to  those  who  have  been  exploiting  their  land  by 
planting  from  fence  to  fence. 

Public  Law  480  distribution  and  sale  should,  in  our  judgment,  be  paid  for 
at  a  price  not  less  than  parity,  including  the  certificates.  This  would  necessi¬ 
tate  the  using  of  some  type  of  a  certificate  program  or  other  subsidy  program 
for  the  difference  between  the  loan  level  and  the  adjusted  parity  level. 
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The  Grange  also  urges  that  50  percent  of  the  certificate  value  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  the  sign-up. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  Grange  urges  the  continuation  of  the  present  Feed  Grains  Program, 
but  opposes  permitting  other  grain  crops  and  soybeans  to  be  grown  on  diverted 
acres. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

The  Grange  does  not  feel  that  S.  109  has  made  any  contribution  to  bar¬ 
gaining  except  to  list  the  practices  which  are  illegal  but  it  fails  in  not  pro¬ 
viding  penalties  for  infractions  of  these  rules. 

The  Grange  favors  the  passage  of  Title  II  of  S.  297,  introduced  by  Senator 
Mondale.  We  feel  that  it  is  especially  important  to  extend  the  privilege  of  using 
market  orders  to  all  commodities. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  I  would  like  to  present  the  master  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  State  Grange,  Mr.  Ray  Obrecht.  And  of  all  the  people  we  have 
in  the  Grange,  really  interested  in  collective  bargaining  of  some  kind, 
Ray  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

1  am  sure  that  his  testimony  will  be  of  help  and  value  to  the 
Committee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Obrecht. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAY  OBRECHT,  MASTER,  COLORADO  STATE 
GRANGE,  ELBERT,  COLO. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Graham  even  knew  I 
was  going  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  I  did. 

Air.  Obrecht.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  saw  your  name  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  We  were  concerned  about  the  testimony  that  might  be 
given,  and  I  am  very  happy  and  privileged  to  be  here  with  you. 

My  name  is  Ray  Obrecht,  and  I  run  a  farm  of  my  own,  a  wheat  and 
livestock  farm. 

We  had  a  meeting  of  our  committees  and  decided  that  we  should  send 
someone  here  to  testify  for  the  Colorado  State  Grange. 

When  I  left  Denver  the  market  price  on  wheat  was  $1.20  per  bushel, 
and  you  add  the  48  cents  for  the  domestic  certificate,  and  this  brings  it 
to  68  percent  of  parity,  not  84  percent  of  parity.  And  we  can’t  stay  in 
business — this  isn’t  in  my  testimony — but  we  can’t  stay  in  business  in 
Colorado,  especially  our  young  farmers  who  are  in  debt. 

Some  old  stiffs  like  me  got  our  places  paid  for  during  the  last  war. 
You  had  testimony  here  that  during  the  last  war  wheat  was  almost  $3 
per  bushel.  I  think  we  are  at  war  now.  And  the  farmer  usually  got  out 
on  top  of  his  debts  during  this  war  period.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to 
say,  but  it  usually  happened  that  way. 

This  is  the  only  time  in  history  that  agriculture  has  been  depressed 
to  the  state  it  has  been  during  a  war  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  that. 
We  are  the  only  ones  engaged  in  the  war,  and  others  are  building 
up  their  economies,  and  they  are  producing  a  lot.  All  of  Western 
Europe  is  getting  its  house  in  order.  And  then  the  Russians  came 
in  with  a  great  big  crop,  and  I  attribute  our  difficulties  to  that. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Right,  sir. 

But  all  other  segments  of  the  economy  have  increased  while  we 
have  gone  down.  We  have  increased  our  income,  but  the  percent  of 
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parity  is  the  lowest  since  the  thirties,  and  I  think  we  all  realize 
that. 

After  meeting  with  our  Agriculture,  Legislative,  and  Tax  Com¬ 
mittees,  to  study  S.  2973 — this  is  the  Mondale  bill — to  extend  the 
bargaining  power  to  agricultural  producers,  we  arrived  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  we  feel,  is  an  unnecessary  expense  and  uncalled 
for  at  a  time  when  drastic  cuts  in  expenditures  are  expected.  As  you 
know,  this  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  five-man  board  by  the 
President  which  would  cost  somewhere  around  $300,000  to  $500,000 
just  to  staff  and  office.  And  this  is  before  we  ever  start  to  bargain.  It 
would  be  set  up  a  board  to  control  production,  control  agrciulture, 
and  we  in  our  group  feel  that  this  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Next,  we  did  not  feel  that  the  ASCS  County  Committee  is  the 
proper  agency  to  make  nominations  for  this  board.  We  have  63 
comities  in  our  State,  63  county  ASCS  boards  in  Colorado.  If  we 
were  to  try  to  nominate  one  man  to  represent  Colorado  on  a  wheat 
committee,  say,  so  that  we  would  have  50  over  the  United  States, 
and  we  were  going  to  have  one  in  Colorado,  how  in  the  world  would 
they  do  this — 63  county  committees  choose  this  man.  So  that  we  feel 
it  should  be  an  eligible  producer  of  the  commodity  to  be  controlled, 
elected  by  all  the  eligible  producers  through  a  mail  ballot,  and  one 
receiving  the  most  votes  would  represent - 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  speaking  of  the  composition  of  the 
board  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  O  brecht.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Besides,  we  feel  title  2  extending  the  market  ap¬ 
proach  covers  it,  so  we  wish  to  see  title  1  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

Title  2  of  the  act  extends  marketing  orders  to  cover  almost  any 
commodity.  And  on  page  21,  line  15,  we  would  like  to  see  the  words 
“two-thirds”  put  back  in  there.  It  says  “majority”  in  the  bill.  And 
after  “producers”  on  line  16,  we  would  like  to  see  “representing  at 
least  50  percent  of  production  of  such  commodity.”  And  this  is  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  little  cattle  producers,  for  instance,  that  have  5 
or  10  cows,  setting  up  an  order  for  the  cattle  industry,  and  the 
same  way  in  your  wheat  industry.  There  is  about  five  States  that 
have  a  majority  of  the  wheat  producers  that  don’t  produce  10  percent 
of  the  wheat.  And  this  could  happen  if  you  just  use  a  majority  set¬ 
ting  up  a  marketing  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  successful  marketing  order  if 
almost  half  are  opposed  and  are  forced  to  comply.  We  feel  that  only 
with  a  few  dissenters,  the  lawsuits  and  destructions  they  can  cause 
make  it  very  difficult  to  make  an  order  work  properly. 

We  have  a  wheat  marketing  order  in  Colorado,  and  the  wool  grow¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  set  up  a  market  order,  State  order  at  the  present 
time.  And  we  have  had  many  lawsuits  in  our  wheat  committee.  This 
is  part  of  Great  Plains  wheat,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  We  have  our  Commission.  And  to  make  them  pay 
their  assessment  we  have  quite  a  few  lawsuits,  even  though  there 
are  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  order.  And  if  you  have  just 
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a  bare  majority  and  try  to  drag  half  of  your  producers,  I  think  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  be  effective. 

On  page  22,  line  20,  following  “groups  of  handlers,”  we  would  like 
to  see  inserted  the  words  “or  government”.  This  says  that  the  bar¬ 
gaining  group  is  set  up  and  they  can  bargain  with  handlers  and  groups 
of  handlers,  and  we  would  like  to  see  “or  government.”  And  m  one 
of  the  cases  this  would  allow  the  market  committee  to  bargain  for 
a  contract  on  the  Food  for  Peace  and  Public  Law  480  movements  of 
commodities.  The  Government  is  the  second  largest  buyer  of  wheat. 
The  consumer  is — the  first  500  million  bushels  go  to  the  consumer, 
and  then  the  Government  buys  400  million  bushels  to  give  away  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  really  sells  it  for  soft  currencies. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Yes.  And  we  think  if  they  had  a  contract,  the  same 
as  you  have  a  contract  to  produce  jeeps,  and  take  this  off  of  the  mar¬ 
ket— this  is  what  is  breaking  our  market,  not  the  wheat,  the  15-percent 
overproduction  you  are  talking  about,  but  this  400  million  bushels 
that  is  dumped  on  the  market  and  our  domestic  handlers  are 
allowed  to  sort  this  over  and  take  what  they  want  before  the 
Government  moves  it  out  of  the  market — if  this  was  under  a  con¬ 
tract  to  the  producers  for  30  percent  of  the  wheat  removed  from  the 
market — and  this  should  be  in  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act,  to 
remove  it  from  the  market  so  it  does  not  break  the  market,  and  it 
should  be  at  parity  in  our  opinion,  not  market  price. 

The  $1.20  a  bushel  wheat  is  60  percent  of  my  crop,  and  I  have  to 
sell  it  to  the  Government,  to  the  American  taxpayer  to  give  away. 
And  the  farmer  is  a  taxpayer,  and  he  would  be  bearing  his  rightful 
share  sending  this  food  over  to  India,  for  instance,  just  the  same  as 
every  other  taxpayer,  but  he  should  not  be  asked  to  send  it  over  there 
for  $1.20  a  bushel.  He  should  be  getting  parity,  because  it  is  domestic 
wheat  bought  by  the  taxpayer  and  sent,  to — just  because  it’s  exported 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  producer.  It  belongs  to  all  the  people  and  they 
should  all  be  paying  to  send  that  over  there  at  the  American  price. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don’t  they  pay  it  because 
it’s  tax  money  that’s  being  used  in  order  to - 

Mr.  Obrecht.  They  pay  what  we  get.  They  pay  what  we  get.  We 
get,  $1.20  a  bushel  less  getting  it  to  market.  We  have  got  areas  in 
Colorado — this  is  not  in  my  testimony — where  the  support  price  is 
94  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What’s  that  commodity?  What  commodity  is  that? 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Wheat,  94  cents  a  bushel.  In  my  county  it’s  $1.11  per 
bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  all  the  wheat  you  produce,  because, 
as  I  understand  it - 

Mr.  Obrecht.  The  support  price  is  4  on  all  wheat  of  compilers. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  You  get  parity  on  wheat - 

Mr.  Obrecht.  I  am  talking  about  the  loan  price. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  loan. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this  is  one  of  the  things 
we  want  to  cover  in  the  additional  suggestions,  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  that  comes  up,  in  our  judgment,  in  the  operation  of  the 
wheat  and  feedgrain  programs  both  is  this  national  average,  and 
then  the  backing  off  to  and  from  this  national  average  in  these 
isolated  prices  that  are  far  from  the  markets,  and  it  makes  the  farmer 
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cany  the  full  responsibility  for  transportation.  And  this  is  an  in¬ 
equitable  thing  that  Mr.  Obrecht  is  properly  putting  his  finger  on. 
And  this  is  primarily — Ray,  what  is  causing  it  is  this  backoff  from  the 
Kansas  City  shipping  point  where  the  farmer  has  to  carry  the  whole 
burden  by  himself.  And  somebody  else  ought  to  carry  some  of  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the  program  and  one  we  really  want 
to  testify  on  when  we  start  rewriting  this. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  I  didn’t  know  that  S.  109,  in  the  next  part  of  my 
testimony— I  didn’t  know  that  S.  109  has  passed  until  I  got  here 
yesterday,  and  we  feel  that— title  3  of  the  Mondale  bill  is  in  S.  109, 
if  the  amendments  were  put  back,  and  I  just  don’t  know  exactly 
how  it  passed.  I  shouldn’t  say  any  more  about  it.  I  don’t  know  just 
exactly  how  it  passed.  But  we  didn’t  think— we  didn’t  think  title  3 
was  necessary  either  because  we  knew  S.  109  was  being  moved  through 
the  Legislature. 

Now,  then,  we  feel  that  we  should  have  an  amendment  to  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  As  Brother  Graham  told  you,  our  State  has  been  real 
interested  in  going  into  bargaining.  We  drew  up  our  contracts  and 
presented  them  to  the  lawyers,  and  we  wanted  to  control  production. 

We  have  tried  to  move  the  Grange  into  bargaining  for  producers  but 
realized  we  must  control  production  to  bring  supply  in  line  with  de¬ 
mand  before  any  bargaining  could  be  effective.  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  this  statement  every  time  anyone  has  spoken  about  getting  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  producers. 

Now,  when  we  drew  a  contract  to  control  production,  we  find  that 
we  could  not  be  covered  by  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  because  produc¬ 
tion  control  is  not  specifically  named  in  the  act. 

What  I  have  said  is  the  one  thing  that,  would  make  bargaining  effec¬ 
tive  producers  cannot  do.  We  need  your  help  to  put  five  words  in  the 
act  to  prevent  production  controls.  I  know  you  realize  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  you  have  for  all  of  agriculture  and  the  amount  we  must  rely  on  you 
for  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  We  are  not  the  rugged  individuals  of 
past  years  but  must  work,  cooperate,  and  bargain  collectively  or  go 
broke  separately. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  it  is  politically  impossible  to  effectively  con¬ 
trol  production  through  the  Government  when  95  percent  of  the  votes 
are  in  hands  other  than  the  producers,  and  when  controlling  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  raising  prices  by  removing  the  surplus.  In  other 
words,  this  is  going  to  raise  the  price  of  food  if  you  control  production. 
We,  therefore,  need  your  help  to  amend  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  so 
producers  collectively  can  control  their  own  production  and  stay  under 
the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 

We  believe  this  would  make  it  more  effectively  for  cooperatives  to 
operate,  if  they  could  control  production.  We  believe  the  NFO’s  pro¬ 
gram  would  come  near  working.  You  can’t  stand  behind  a  400-million- 
bushel  surplus  of  wheat  and  say  we  want  a  better  price.  And  this  is 
exactly  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  They  were  held  for  4  months,  and 
wheat  has  gone  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  just  as  it  always  has,  and 
now  it’s  as  low  as  it  has  been  for  30  years.  It’s  $1.20  a  bushel  in  our 
area.  And  I  don’t  think  this  is  any  discredit  to  the — as  Brother 
Graham  was  saying,  I  don’t  think  this  is  any  running  down  of  the 
legislators.  If  the  Democrats  are  in  power  and  they  want  to  get  their 
people  elected,  they  have  got  to  go  where  the  votes  are.  And  if  the 
Republicans  were  in  power,  they  would  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  What 
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I  am  saying  is  that  it’s  just  politically  impossible  to  do  this.  You  go  and 
raise  the  price  of  food  tomorrow,  I  think  you  would  see  the  biggest 
cry  because  this  is  the  one  thing  that  bothers  people  most  of  all,  your 
housewife  and  your  consumer,  worse  than  anything. 

WHEAT 

On  extension  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1965,  we,  of  the 
Colorado  Grange,  are  definitely  in  favor  of  this.  But  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  extending  63  percent  of  parity  for  wheat,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  for  the  act  except  you  want  a  better 
price. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Well,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  burden  of  the  testimony  we  got  here 
yesterday,  but  they  didn’t  find  too  much — they  weren’t  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  what  the  act  provided  except  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  prices  attained. 

Mr.  Graham.  Short  on  money. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  right. 

Air.  Obrecht.  We  think  that  the  substitute  clause  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  How  can  you  have  production  controls  and  have  a  substitute 
clause?  How  can  you  have  production  controls  and  have  overseeding? 
I  have  got  a  neighbor  that  has  a  section  allotment  and  he’s  planning  a 
section  and  a  half  of  wheat.  In  other  words,  he’s  three-quarters,  or  a 
third  overseeded. 

The  Chairman.  But  at  one  time  or  other  he  must  plow  that  up  to 
make  it  within  his  allotment. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  No,  not  under  this  program.  All  he  has  to  do  is  hold 
it  until  some  time  he  doesn’t  have  a  short  crop. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  can  put  it  under  bond. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  that’s  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  And  as  soon  as  the  time  comes,  he  unloads  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  This  will  not  work.  The  worst  thing  is  the  way  the 
certificate  is  distributed  on — I  am  on  page  4,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  The  worst  thing  is  the  way  the  certificate  is  distributed 
on  domestic  wheat.  As  you  know,  it  is  a  a  fiat  amount  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Thus,  some  producers  get  well  over  parity  for  their  domestic  wheat 
and  others  are  far  below  parity.  When  I  mentioned  this,  our  leaders 
say  this  has  been  historical,  but  this  is  not  true.  We  never  had  pay¬ 
ments  on  domestic  wheat  before.  This  is  the  first.  We  have  had  pay¬ 
ments  on  wheat,  and  we  have  had  support  prices,  but  we  never  had 
payments  on  domestic  wheat  before.  This  payment  was  for  just  one 
thing— to  give  each  producer  an  American  price  for  his  domestically 
consumed  wheat,  and  that  price  is  parity.  This  wheat  is  not  necessarily 
shipped  to  Timbucktu.  It  could  be  consumed  in  our  area.  A  good  part 
of  our  wheat  is  milled  right  in  Denver,  the  domestic  wheat  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about;  not  the  export  wheat,  just  the  domestic  parts,  this  40  per¬ 
cent.  A  good  share  of  that  40  percent  is  milled  right  there.  But,  in  many 
cases  it’s  consumed  right  where  it  is  raised  or  close.  This  certificate 
should  be  changed  so  each  producer  receives  the  differences  between 
his  loan  price  and  parity  in  his  county.  We  have  loan  price  or  support 
price  as  low  as  94  cents  per  bushel  in  Colorado.  And  that  producer  can't 
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produce  wheat  any  cheaper  than  the  one  next  to  Kansas  City  that’s 
getting  1.52  and  his  support  price  is  1.44. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  differential  due  to  freight  rates,  you 
said,  Mr.  Graham? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that’s  the  basis  they  put  it  on.  They  base  the 
whole  thing  at  the  Kansas  City  price  and  then  they  back  it  off  to  the 
farm  on  the  basis  of  freight. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  This  is  right. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Obrecht  is  a  farmer  out  there  that  has  to  face  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  is  raising  a  very  pertinent  problem  that  has  to  do 
with  this  certificate’s  problem.  Unfortunately,  when  this  is  done,  the 
amount  of  the  certificate,  you  see,  is  figured  at  Kansas  City,  too,  and  the 
Kansas  City  price  less  parity  less  Kansas  City  price  determines  the 
total  certificate,  but  what  Mr.  Obrecht  is  saying,  and  properly  so,  is 
that,  there  should  be  some  consideration  to  setting  the  parity  at  the 
same  level  all  over  the  country,  and  then  adjustment  could  be  made  in 
the  certificate  to  compensate  for  what  they  have  taken  off  in  terms  of 
transportation. 

Now,  this  might  mean  that  they  would  not  take  so  much  off  for  trans¬ 
portation  but  somewhere  in  there  there  ought  to  be  more  equality 
when  they  are  growing  exactly  the  same  kind  of  wheat,  and  a  Kansas 
City  man  has  his  milled  in  Kansas  City  and  he  gets  40  to  50  cents 
more  for  it  than  the  man  in  Colorado  that  has  his  wheat  milled  in 
Denver,  sold  at  the  same  flour  price  to  the  consumer  without  any  differ¬ 
ence  at  all,  and  yet  he  is  penalized  because  he  is  farther  from  Kansas 
City  and  the  consumption  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  Kansas  City 
whatsoever.  This  is  one  of  the  flaws  that  he  has  properly  brought  out 
and  one  which  we  will  comment  on. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  If  we  could  start  bargaining,  this  would  be  the  first 
thing  that  I  would  try  to  do.  In  Denver  we  have  to  pay  the  freight 
to  Kansas  City.  If  I  was  bargaining  for  the  producers,  I  would  ship 
everv  bushel  to  Kansas  City,  and  if  they  wanted  to  mill  it  in  Denver, 
let  them  ship  it  back.  They  pay  1.52  in  Kansas  City  and  the  freight 
back.  AVe  are  already  paying  the  freight  to  Kansas  City.  Let  us  ship  it 
to  Kansas  City  then.  This  is  how  unrealistic  this  thing  is  now.  And 
this  is  what  we  are  doing.  Not  only  that,  the  people  in  Denver  are 
paying  the  freight  back  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  on  the  flour. 

The  Chairman.  The  finished  product  ? 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Yes.  And  this  is  how  unrealistic  this  thing  is.  This 
will  be  the  first  thing,  if  I  could  get  a  bargaining  group,  that  we  would 
do.  AATe  would  ship  our  wheat  to  Kansas  City  and  give  it  to  the  co-ops 
there  and  let  them  handle  it.  And  then  if  they  wanted  it  back  to  mill  it, 
let  them  bring  it  back  to  Denever. 

Air.  Graham.  AVhat  is  happening,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  they  are 
paying  to  ship  it  to  Kansas  City  and  back,  and  yet  it  is  not  being 
shipped  to  Kansas  City  and  back,  and  this  comes  out  of  the  farmer’s 
hide.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  they  shipped  it,  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  They  do  export  the  wheat,  but  we  are  talking  about 
the  domestic  part,  of  this  now,  this  part  that  is  used  by  the  people. 

On  the  strategic  reserve,  again  our  Grange  in  Colorado  favors  this. 
Here  I  would  like  to  quote  the  National  Grange  delegates  policy: 
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If  strategic  reserves  for  the  U.S.  national  interest  and  our  international  com¬ 
mitments  are  needed,  or  inadvertently  accumulated,  then  these  reserves  should  be 
isolated  from  the  market  in  such  a  way  that  their  release  will  not  be  triggered 
by  price  alone.  In  no  instance  should  these  reserves  be  released  below  parity  levels. 

If  such  reserves  are  deemed  to  be  required  in  the  national  interest,  then  they 
should  be  purchased  by  the  Government  at  existing  market  prices,  plus  other 
payments,  including  the  certificates  available  for  the  domestically  consumed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat  crop  and  diversion  and  other  payments  for  other  supported 
crops,  so  that  the  farmer  will  receive  a  price  reflecting  100  percent  of  parity  for 
all  crops  being  stored  by  the  U.S.  as  reserves  against  unusual  and  emergency 
requirements — 

This  reserve  is  to  protect  the  American  people  and  is  why  we  are 
putting  this  in  storage,  why  shouldn’t  this  be  at  parity  price,  the 
same  as  what  he  is  paying  for  his  bread — 

To  do  other  than  this  is  to  ask  American  agriculture  to  continue  to  subsidize 
both  the  foreign  agricultural  export  trade  of  the  U.S.  and  to  subsidize  the  stra¬ 
tegic  national  defense  needs  of  the  U.S.  It  is  unfair  for  American  farmers  to 
receive  only  50  percent  of  parity  for  their  production  used  for  the  reserve 
required  for  the  general  welfare  and  the  national  defense. 

Please  isolate  this  from  the  market  so  none  can  come  on  the  market 
for  any  purpose.  Food  for  peace,  when  above  a  certain  amount  is 
accumulated  or  what  the  producers  have  held  for  strategic  reserves, 
except  for  emergency  and  rotating  for  quality  reasons  and  this  for 
rotating  should  be  replaced  in  24  hours  so  as  not  to  affect  the  market. 

If  they  take  it  off  and  sell  it  and  let  it  go  for  2  weeks,  they  can  break 
the  market  by  dumping  this  wheat. 

We  favor  letting  the  producers  store  a  good  part  of  this  reserve  if 
they  so  desire  and  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  maintaining  quality. 

We  do  not  feel  you  should  leave  the  producers  part  open  so  they  can 
sell  it,  dump  back  when  the  price  gets  high.  It  would  be  the  same  as 
the  Government  doing  the  same  thing.  It  would  not  matter  who  dumps 
it.  This  reserve  is  set  there  for  protection  of  the  American  people,  and 
it  should  be  isolated  completely  isolated  in  terms,  and  you  know  what 
the  terms  are.  You  null  be  setting  these.  But,  please  do  not  leave  it 
open  so  they  can  dump  it  back  on  the  market. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing,  and  this  is  meat  imports.  And  again  I 
would  like  to  read  the  delegates  policy  on  meat  imports  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  I  don’t  suppose  you’ll  ever  hear  this  unless  you  hear  it 
from  me. 

The  Grange  does  not  believe  we  should  abolish  or  obliterate  all  meat  imports 
which  would  be  unrealistic  and  impractical  and  against  American  tradition, 
but  we  feel  competitive  efficiency  is  also  unrealistic  considering  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  the  U.S.  and  the  spiraling  cost  of  production — 

If  we  want  to  lower  our  standard  of  agriculture  to  that  of  other 
nations,  you  can  let  them  import  all  they  want  to — - 

therefore,  we  urge  that  the  present  import  quotas  averaged  on  a  quarterly 
basis  be  the  trigger  point,  rather  than  the  present  110  percent  of  that  quota,  and 
that  all  meats,  including  processed  meats  and  meats  in  blended  products  and 
meat  purchased  for  Armed  Forces  outside  the  U.S.,  be  included  under  quota 
restrictions. 

And  that  concludes  my  testimony,  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Obrecht  is  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Ray  Obrecht,  Master 
of  the  Colorado  State  Grange.  I  am  also  owner  and  operator  of  a  family  wheat 
and  livestock  farm,  from  which  I  try  to  make  my  living,  so  that  when  I  say  agri¬ 
culture  was  never  regulated  and  manipulated  to  such  a  low  percent  of  parity 
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during  a  war  time  economy,  as  in  the  last  six  years,  while  almost  all  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  economy  have  seen  a  phenomenal  increase  in  income,  I  know  whereof 
I  speak. 

When  I  left  Denver  the  market  price  on  wheat  was  $1.20  per  bushel ;  add  the 
.48  cents  for  the  domestic  certificate,  and  you  have  $1.68,  or  63  percent  of  parity. 

After  meeting  with  our  agriculture,  legislative  and  tax  committees  to  study 
the  Bill  S.  2973  to  extend  the  bargaining  power  to  agricultural  producers,  we 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions. 

Title  One  of  the  Bill  we  feel  is  unnecessary  expense  and  uncalled  for,  at  a  time 
when  drastic  cuts  in  expenditures  are  expected.  As  you  know  this  calls  for  ap- 
pointmnt  of  a  five  man  board  by  the  President,  and  would  cost  somewhere 
around  three  to  five  hundred  thousand  to  office  and  staff  such  a  board. 

Next,  we  did  not  feel  the  ASCS  County  committee  is  the  proper  agency  to  make 
nominations,  when  and  if  a  marketing  committee  is  formed,  but  should  be  an 
eligible  producer  of  the  commodity  to  be  controlled,  elected  by  all  the  eligible 
producers,  through  a  mail  ballot;  the  one  receiving  the  most  votes  would  be 
the  representative  from  the  area  or  State  designated.  Besides,  we  felt  Title  Two, 
extending  the  marketing  order  approach,  covers  Title  One.  So  we  wish  to  see 
Title  One  eliminated  from  this  Bill. 

Title  Two  of  the  Act  extends  marketing  orders  to  cover  almost  any  commodity 
except  (canned  and  frozen  products.)  On  Page  21,  Line  15,  we  would  like  to 
see  the  words  “two  thirds”  inserted  before  the  word  majority,  and  after  producers 
in  line  16,  insert  “representing  at  least  50  percent  of  production  of  such  com¬ 
modity”.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  successful  marketing  order  if  almost 
half  are  opposed  and  are  forced  to  comply ;  we  find  with  only  a  few  dissenters,  the 
lawsuits  and  disruptions  they  can  cause  make  it  very  difficult  to  make  an  order 
work  properly. 

On  Page  22,  Line  20,  following  groups  of  handlers,  we  would  like  to  see  inserted 
“or  government”.  This  is  to  allow  a  marketing  committee  to  bargain  for  a  con¬ 
tract,  on  the  food  for  peace  and  other  PL  480  movements  of  commodities  to 
remove  them  from  breaking  the  market. 

On  Page  23,  Line  22,  we  feel  the  word  “primary”  should  be  stricken,  as  the 
committee  should  be  producers  of  the  commodity  affected. 

We  cannot  understand  why  agriculture  should  have  different  standards  than 
other  segments  of  the  economy,  and  we  would  plead  for  this  amendment  to  the 
marketing  order,  so  that  commodity  producers  who  desired  could  use  it  on  a 
national  level.  If  farm  programs  are  left  to  expire,  this  approach  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever  before. 

As  for  Title  Three,  it  is  covered  in  S.  109,  before  amendments  were  passed,  and 
if  S.  109  can  be  returned  to  its  original  form,  would  favor  that. 

We  would  also  urge  consideration  of  an  amendment  to  the  Capper- Volstead 
Act,  to  control  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Colorado  Grange  have  tried  to  move  the  Grange  into 
bargaining  for  Producers  but  realized  we  must  control  production  to  bring 
supply  in  line  with  demand  before  any  bargaining  could  be  effective.  I  am  sure 
you  have  heard  this  statement  every  time  anyone  has  spoken  about  getting 
better  prices  for  producers. 

Now  when  we  drew  a  contract  to  control  production,  we  find  we  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  because  production  control  is  not  specifically 
named  in  the  Act. 

What  I  have  said  is  the  one  thing  that  would  make  bargaining  effective  pro¬ 
ducers  cannot  do.  We  need  your  help  to  put  five  words  in  the  Act  to  permit  pro¬ 
duction  controls.  I  know  you  realize  the  responsibility  you  have  for  all  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  amount  we  must  rely  on  you  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  We 
are  not  the  rugged  individualists  of  past  years  but  must  work,  cooperate  and 
bargain  collectively  or  go  broke  separately. 

I  believe  we  all  realize  it  is  politically  impossible  to  effectively  control  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  government  when  95  percent  of  the  votes  are  in  other  hands 
than  the  producers,  and  when  controlling  production  is  the  same  as  raising  prices 
by  removing  surplus.  We  therefore  need  your  help  to  amend  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  so  producers  collectively  can  control  their  own  production  and  stay  under 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

On  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1965,  we  of  the  Colorado 
Grange  are  definitely  in  favor  of  this.  But  we  are  not  in  favor  of  extending  63 
percent  of  parity  for  wheat,  for  instance,  because  we  cannot  hold  onto  our  farms, 
especially  the  young  farmers  who  are  in  debt.  We  need  amendments.  How  can 
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you  have  production  control  at  all  and  substitute?  How  can  you  have  production 
control  and  allow  overseeding  when  everyone  knows  it  is  these  to  break  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  is  included  in  all  crop  reports?  This  should  be  changed.  The  worst  thing  is 
the  way  the  certificate  is  distributed  on  domestic  wheat.  As  you  know,  it  is  a  fiat 
amount  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  some  producers  get  well  over  parity  for  their 
domestic  wheat  and  others  are  far  below  jiarity.  When  I  mention  this,  our  leaders 
say  this  has  been  historical,  but  this  is  not  true.  We  never  had  payments  on  do¬ 
mestic  wheat  before  and  this  payment  was  for  just  one  thing — to  give  each  pro¬ 
ducer  an  American  price  for  his  domestically  consumed  wheat,  and  that  price  is 
parity.  This  wheat  is  not  necessarily  shipped  to  Timbucktu,  but  in  many  cases 
consumed  right  where  it  is  raised  or  close.  This  certificate  should  be  changed  so 
each  producer  receives  the  difference  between  his  loan  price  and  parity  in  his 
county.  We  have  loan  price  or  support  price  as  low  as  94  cents  per  bushel  in 
Colorado  and  much  of  this  is  used  for  feed  right  where  grown.  Another  thing  is 
that  all  the  domestic  certificates  should  be  paid  by  domestic  miller  and  not  by 
taxes. 

On  the  strategic  reserve,  again  our  Grange  in  Colorado  favors  this.  Here  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  National  Grange  Delegates  Policy,  page  16. 

“If  strategic  reserves  for  the  U.S.  national  interest  and  our  international  com¬ 
mitments  are  needed,  or  inadvertently  accumulated,  then  these  reserves  should 
be  isolated  from  the  market  in  such  a  way  that  their  release  will  not  be  trig¬ 
gered  by  price  alone.  In  no  instance  should  these  reserves  he  released  helow  parity 
levels. 

“If  such  reserves  are  deemed  to  be  required  in  the  national  interest,  then  they 
should  be  purchased  by  the  government  at  existing  market  prices,  plus  other  pay¬ 
ments,  including  the  certificates  available  for  the  domestically  consumed  portion 
of  the  wheat  crop  and  diversion  and  other  payments  for  other  supported  crops, 
so  that  the  farmer  will  receive  a  price  reflecting  100  percent  of  parity  for  all  crops 
being  stored  by  the  U.S.  as  reserves  against  unusual  and  emergency  requirements. 

“To  do  other  than  this  is  to  ask  American  agriculture  to  continue  to  subsidize 
both  the  foreign  agricultural  export  trade  of  the  U.S.  and  to  subsidize  the  stra¬ 
tegic  national  defense  needs  of  the  U.S.  It  is  unfair  for  American  farmers  to  re¬ 
ceive  only  50  percent  of  parity  for  their  production  used  for  the  reserve  required 
for  the  general  welfare  and  the  national  defense.” 

Please  isolate  this  from  the  market  so  none  can  come  on  the  market  for  any 
purpose.  Food  for  Peace,  when  above  a  certain  amount  is  accumulated  or  what 
the  producers  have  held  for  strategic  reserves,  except  for  emergency  and  rotat¬ 
ing  for  quality  reasons  and  this  for  rotating  should  be  replaced  in  24  hours  so 
as  not  to  affect  the  market.  We  favor  letting  the  producers  store  a  good  part  of 
this  reserve. if  they  so  desire  and  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  maintaining  quality. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing,  and  this  is  meat  imports.  Again  I  would  like  to 
read  the  Delegates  Policy  on  meat  imports,  page  13. 

“The  Grange  does  not  believe  we  should  abolish  or  obliterate  all  meat  imports 
which  would  be  unrealistic  and  impractical  and  against  American  tradition,  but 
we  feel  competitive  efficiency  is  also  unrealistic  considering  the  high  standard  of 
living  in  the  U.S.  and  the  spiralling  cost  of  production.  Therefore,  we  urge  that 
the  present  import  quotas  averaged  on  a  quarterly  basis  be  the  trigger  point, 
rather  than  the  present  110  percent  of  that  quota,  and  that  all  meats,  including 
processed  meats  and  meats  in  blended  products  and  meat  purchased  for  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  U.S.,  be  included  under  quota  restrictions.” 

(The  attachment  to  Mr.  Obrecht’s  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Amendment  to  the  Capper -Volstead  Act 

To  make  bargaining  effective  it  is  necessary  to  bring  supply  in  line  with  de¬ 
mand  on  specific  commodities.  To  bargain  effectively  any  organization  or  coop¬ 
erative  association  needs  the  protection  of  the  Capper  Volstead  Act. 

We  therefore  suggest  to  permit  controlling  production  and  still  come  under  the 
Capper  Volstead  Act  it  be  amended  as  follows : 

Paragraph  One  :  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  persons  engaged  in  rhe 
production  of  agricultural  products  as  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen, 
nut  or  fruit  growers  may  act  together  in  associations,  corporate  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  capital  stock,  in  collectively  ‘Controlling  production,  setting  mar¬ 
keting  quotas’,  processing,  preparing  for  market,  handling  and  marketing  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  such  products  of  persons  so  engaged. 
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Such  associations  may  have  marketing  agencies  in  common ;  and  such  associa¬ 
tions  and  their  members  may  make  the  necessary  contracts  and  agreements  to 
effect  such  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  such  associations  are  operated  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members  thereof,  as  such  producers,  and  conform  to  one 
or  both  of  the  following  requirements 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
last  item  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother  from  Colorado  that  this  is  not 
the  committee  that  handles  that  particular  problem.  So  this  chairman 
probably  wouldn’t  have  heard  it  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  quite  a  lot  of  testimony  put  in  here  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  committee,  but  we  don’t  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  Oh,  is  it?  Well,  when  you  come  off  a  plow  you  don’t 
know  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  didn’t  mean  just  yours. 

The  Chairman.  No,  not  yours,  but  a  lot  of  others. 

Mr.  Graham.  Some  of  the  previous  testimony  that  the  chairman 
mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Some  have  been  before  this  committee  year  after 
year.  They  ought  to  know  better. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Obrecht  could 
come,  and  I  did  know  he  was  coming  because  I  had  seen  the  list  and 
I  think  he  made  a  contribution  to  this  that  has  particular  value  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  says,  he  is  a  plowboy  off  the  farm.  He  knows  how  the 
program  operates  when  he  gets  back  home,  and  this  is  the  final  test. 
It’s  not  exactly  how  we  think  it’s  going  to  operate  but  what  really 
happens  when  it  gets  back  to  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Delighted  he  could  come. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  We  can’t  operate  on  63  percent  of  parity,  and  they 
tell  you  it’s  84. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  these  are  the  official  national  average  figures 
they  are  using  and  they  include  the  payments. 

Mr.  Obrecht.  I  don’t  think  it  will  average  84. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow  at  10  o’clock. 

("Whereupon,  at  1:30  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  April  5,  1968.) 
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FARM  PROGRAM  AND  FARM  BARGAINING 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington ,  D.O. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Ellender,  Talmadge,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  hearings  on  the  operation  of  the  1965 
Agricultural  Act  and  other  bills  pertaining  to  agriculture  that  we 
have  here  on  hand,  particularly  the  bill  of  Senator  Mondale  on  bar¬ 
gaining. 

And  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  here  for  2  days  and  except 
for  one  witness  I  have  heard  little  or  no  criticism  of  the  act  of  1965. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  disappointed  about  that,  but  the  main  purpose 
of  these  hearings  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  act  was  admin¬ 
istered  correctly,  whether  we  can  make  changes  that  may  make  it 
work  better.  And  the  only  request  that  I  heard  so  far  was  that  the 
bill  is  more  or  less  all  right,  but  we  want  more  money.  That  is  about 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

Now,  this  morning  we  have  as  our  first  witness  Mr.  Robert  N. 
Hampton. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  N.  HAMPTON,  DIRECTOR,  MARKETING 

AND  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FARMER 

COOPERATIVES 

The  Chairman.  Have  a  seat,  Mr.  Hampton.  Would  you  give  your 
name  in  full  and  identify  yourself  for  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Robert  N.  Hampton, 
director  of  marketing  and  international  trade  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Farmers  Cooperatives.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  today  on  several 
aspects  of  farmer  bargaining  and  marketing  strength  as  they  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Mondale  bill,  S.  2973. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  very  briefly  on  our  concern  over  for¬ 
eign  export  subsidies  and  some  other  trade  matters  that  represent 
immediate  and  serious  threats  to  our  markets  abroad  for  U.S'.  farm 
products. 
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FARM  BARGAINING 

Member  cooperatives  of  the  national  council  have  continually 
sought  to  reduce  the  problems  of  low  farm  income  due  to  farmers’ 
weakness  in  markets  for  farm  supplies  and  farm  products.  Disorderly 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  continues  to  be 
a  widespread  problem,  however,  due  not  only  to  weakness  in  nego¬ 
tiating,  but  also  to  supply  fluctuations,  problems  of  quality  and  per¬ 
ishability,  and  failure  of  farmers  in  some  cases  to  completely  avail 
themselves  of  group  action  instruments  already  available  to  them  for 
self-help. 

Not  only  do  farmers  need  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  marketing 
cooperatives,  but  they  should  also  be  assisted  in  making  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  the  kind  of  marketing  order  authority  now  available  to  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937. 

The  national  council  strongly  favors  the  expansion  of  marketing 
order  authority  to  provide  for  any  agricultural  commodity  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  marketing  orders  if  a  majority  of  producers  so  desire. 

I  will  not  read  this  in  full  but  would  like  to  include  our  policy  state¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our  emphasis  on  mar¬ 
keting  agreements  and  orders  is  that  they  should  be  made  available  for 
much  broader  use  by  extending  eligibility  for  the  use  of  these  orders  to 
additional  commodities  whenever  such  orders  affect  the  farm  producers 
primarily  and  are  approved  by  a  majority  of  these  producers  affected. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  be  amended,  as  proposed  in  title  II,  section  201(1)  of 
S.  2973,  to  provide  that  farmers  be  given  the  opportunity  to  establish 
eligibility  for  marketing  orders  for  any  commodity,  by  majority  vote 
of  producers.  As  we  understand  it,  the  establishment  of  the  marketing 
order  itself  would  require  approval  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  further  referendum,  through  procedures  which  safeguard 
the  public  interest  as  already  required  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Will  you  yield  at  that  point,  Mr.  Hampton?  Do 
you  anticipate  that  these  marketing  orders  would  fix  the  price  of  the 
product  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Our  understanding  of  the  procedure  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  title  II  is  it  would  not  provide  any  ultimate  or  final  price-fix¬ 
ing  authority  but  would  simply  require  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Is  the  milk  market  order  the  only  market  order 
that  fixes  the  price  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  yes. 

Senator  Talmadge.  That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of.  How  would  your 
marketing  order  be  of  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  raising  his  income 
if  you  did  not  have  final  authority  somewhere  in  the  marketing  order 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  believe,  as  I  will  point  out  a  little  later  in  my 
testimony,  that  one  of  the  problems  in  going  to  the  ultimate  authority 
of  mandatory  price  fixing  or  complete  supply  control  is  that  the  indus¬ 
try  simply  cannot  reach  the  unanimity  of  agreement  on  any  sort  of  a 
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reasonable  or  voluntary  basis  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  this 
effective.  We  feel  that  the  title  II  provision  of  S.  2973  for  marketing 
orders  is  a  useful  approach  in  that  the  requirement  for  bargaining  in 
good  faith  would  lead  to  some  judicial  pressures  for  agreement  on  a 
price  that  could  be  reached  between  representatives  of  the  producers 
and  buyer  representatives.  And  we  think  that  would  go  about  as  far 
as  general  farmer  sentiment  would  support  at  this  time. 

Senator  Talmadge.  How  are  you  going  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
when  one  group  is  ready  to  bargain  and  the  other  group  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Well,  we  believe  that  some  judicial  pressures  could 
be  brought  to  bear  if  one  group  simply  refused  to  bargain  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mondale  bill,  title  II  proposal. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Miller.  Could  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Miller.  When  you  say  any  commodity,  do  you  include 
livestock  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  we  do. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  what  do  you  do  in  a  situation  where  you  have 
thousands  of  feeder  cattle  being  shipped  up  from  Louisiana  and  Texas 
into  the  Sioux  City  market  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Senator  Miller,  we  are  not  recommending  here  that 
marketing  orders  be  established  for  all  commodities.  We  are  recom¬ 
mending  simply  that  the  eligibility  be  provided  so  that  when  there  is 
the  degree  of  unanimity  among  farm  producers  of  that  commodity 
required  to  make  a  marketing  order  effective,  it  should  be  available  to 
them  without  the  undue  delays  that  are  occasioned  by  having  to  estab¬ 
lish  eligibility  for  each  commodity  one  by  one. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  appreciate  that,  although  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  I  frankly  have  not  had  any  correspondence  that  I  know  of 
or  any  contacts  by  members  of  the  livestock  industry  wanting  this 
eligibility. 

I  can  understand  how  this  would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  milk 
sheds,  but  I  just  wonder  why  you  said  any  commodity.  Why  not,  let 
the  livestock  boys  determine  whether  they  in  fact  want  to  be  elio-ible 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  perhaps  the  following  comment  and  quota¬ 
tions  that  I  have  included  in  my  testimony  is  as  good  an  answer  as  I 
can  give  as  to  why  we  suggest  a  blanket  inclusion  of  all  commodities 
under  the  eligibility  provision. 

Senator  Miller.  All  right.  Now,  there  is  one  other  thing.  You  sug¬ 
gested  some  judicial  pressures  in  response  to  Senator  Talmado-e's  ques¬ 
tion.  What  about  imports?  Suppose  that  a  fair  price  is  arrived  at.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  have  a  marketing  order  by  some  commodity  group,  and  a  fair 
price  has  been  negotiated,  but  you  have  imports  come  in.  How  are  you 
going  to  handle  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Are  you  indicating  that  we  are  ha  vino-  a  sudden 
change  in  the  volume  of  imports  that  disrupts  our  normaf  marketin'/ 
patterns  ? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  something  along  the  line  of  what  we  had  in 
1965  and  1966  and  1967  in  the  dairy  industry  when  we  went  from  im¬ 
ports  of  about  900  million  pounds  milk  equivalent  in  1965  up  to  2  9 
billion  pounds  in  1967.  In  the  latter  year  dairy  imports  were  running 
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at  an  annual  rate  of  4  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  placed  into  effect  an  import,  quota  policy  on  dairy  products  last 
J  une. 

What  do  you  do  in  a  situation  like  that?  Are  you  going  to  just  leave 
the  import  situation  all  alone  and  take  your  chances  ? 

I  must  say  that  I  would  think  judicial  pressures  would  be  rather  in¬ 
effective  in  the  face  of  a  substantial  increase  in  imports. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  recognize  this,  and  we  are  certainly  not  suggesting 
that  the  marketing  order  approach  or  any  bargaining  approach  is  a 
catchall  or  a  solution  to  all  of  agriculture’s  problems.  The  import 
problems  could  indeed  hamper  the  effective  operating  of  a  marketing 
order,  and  they  certainly  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  other  ways. 

We  have  expressed  later  on  in  the  testimony  concern  about  this  very 
kind  of  undue  import  inroads  which  have  been  made  against  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  country. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  if  they  could  then  destroy  the  effectiveness  of 
what  you  are  recommending  here,  I  would  assume  that  you  would  be 
recommending  that  action  be  taken  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  your 
recommendation  by  this  device  of  additional  imports. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes.  We  would  certainly  recommend  that  the  import 
loopholes  such  as  those  which  have  been  notorious  in  the  dairy  field 
should  be  closed.  We  prefer  at  this  time  that  additional  efforts  be 
made  through  the  negotiating  process  to  do  this.  We  recognize  that 
at  some  time  this  may  become  such  a  difficult  problem  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  handled  by  that  approach. 

Senator  Miller.  Do  you  recommend  quotas  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  do  not  at  this  time ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  But  you  see  the  possibility  of  the  necessity  for 
quotas  if  negotiations  are  not  effective. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  think  we  could  completely  say  what  our 
position  would  be  on  that  legislation,  say,  a  year  or  2  years  in  the 
future.  We  prefer  to  evaluate  developments  as  they  occur.  Our  objec¬ 
tion  to  quotas  at  this  time  is  predicated  on  our  feeling  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  such  quotas  would  be  interpreted  by  many  of  our  foreign 
markets,  that  is,  foreign  countries,  as  pressures  against  which  they 
would  be  compelled  to  take  retaliatory  measures  and  that  we  could 
be  in  the  middle  of  a  damaging  trade  war  in  rather  short  order. 

Senator  Miller.  You  would  not  interpret  it  as  being  retaliation  on 
our  part  for  highly  protectionist  measures  on  the  part  of  some  of  these 
countries  to  which  we  are  exporting  now  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Senator  Miller,  I  would  indeed  interpret  those  to 
be  in  some  degree  retaliatory  measures,  but  I  am  afraid  that  some  of 
our  best  foreign  country  customers  would  not  give  them  that  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  just  came  across  a  statement  by  a  Com¬ 
merce  Department  official  the  other  day  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Common  Market  is  the  most  protectionist  group  of  countries  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  would  agree  with  that,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  All  right.  Then  if  that  is  so,  are  you  suggesting 
that  because  we  might  retaliate  by  putting  some  quotas  on  our  imports 
with  respect  to  them,  that  just  because  some  of  them  might  interpret 
this  action  as  an  offensive  measure  on  our  part,  that  they  are  going  to 
retaliate  when  they  have  already  laid  the  foundation  for'our  action  ? 
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Mr.  Hampton.  I  must  say  that  I  believe  the  Common  Market  has 
imposed  some  very  subtle  restrictions  such  as  their  practice  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  variable  levy  systems  or  their  import  regulations  without 
notice  in  an  arbitrary  fashion,  which  are  very  discouraging  and  dis¬ 
rupting  for  American  exporters.  But  they  are  not  the  kind  of  things 
that  we  can  easily  identify  or  measure,  and  get  the  kind  of  response 
that  we  feel  we  need  to  get  from  them. 

I  know  that  considerable  pressures  are  now  being  brought  through 
the  trade  negotiator’s  office  to  clear  up  some  of  these  matters.  We 
are  not  willing  to  concede  at  this  moment  that  an  intensification  of 
such  pressures  will  not  accomplish  our  aims  better  than  some  other 
action  of  our  own.  We  have  had  some  hopeful  signs  from  the  Common 
Market  recently  that  they  would  be  willing  to  step  up  the  schedule 
for  tariff  cuts  and  perhaps  take  some  other  steps  such  as  reducing 
border  taxes  and  otlier  barriers  that  we  think  offer  us  at  least  some 
very  modest  hope  for  improvement.  We  think  that  these  should  be 
worked  on  at  least  a  little  bit  longer  before  taking  any  stringent 
actions. 

Senator  Miller.  Have  we  had  any  indication  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  this  with  respect  to  our  grains  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know  of  any  important  conces¬ 
sions  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Miller.  To  my  knowledge  there  have  not  been  any  con¬ 
cessions,  important  or  unimportant,  and  I  would  invite  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ray  Ioanes  in  a  recent  speech  pointed  out  that 
what  they  have  been  doing  is  to  collect  very  high  import  duties  on 
our  grains.  Then  they  have  taken  the  money  from  that  and  turned 
around  and  used  it  to  subsidize  some  of  their  exports  to  us,  including 
especially  canned  hams.  I  recognize  that  we  have  been  making  some 
progress  in  negotiations  on  that  subject,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
aggravated  ham  producers  in  this  country  who  feel  that  the  barn 
door  is  being  closed  long  after  the  horse  has  gone,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  long  we  are  supposed  to  sit  here  hoping  for  negotiations  to  go 
on  in  order  to  prevent  the  impact  of  imports  of  a  discriminatory  fash¬ 
ion  hurting  our  producers. 

Naturally,  I  think  all  of  us  would  prefer  to  have  them  negotiated 
out,  but  if  we  cannot  negotiate  them  out,  I  do  not  see  we  have  any 
choice. 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  are  indeed  distressed  at  the  entire  principle  of 
the  variable  levy.  We  have  opposed  this  vigorously  at  every  stage  in 
the  GATT  trade  negotiations  and  since,  and  we  think  that  American 
agriculture  and  American  negotiators  and  the  Congress  should  take 
every  action  possible  to  help  us  do  away  with  the  variable  levy  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Common  Market.  This  is  at  the  heart  of  our  difficulties. 

Senator  Miller.  I  appreciate  that  you  people  have  taken  a  good 
strong  position  on  this,  and  I  commend  you  for  it,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  if  we  are  not  getting  anywhere  on  it,  I  do  not  see  any 
choice  except  to  go  to  quotas  on  this  thing,  and  I  think  we  better 
do  it  before  things  get  worse.  It  is  going  to  be  a  year  now  before 
our  dairy  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  pull  themselves  out  from 
under  the  impact  of  the  greatly  increased  imports  that  we  have  had 
in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
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I  just  point  this  out  to  you  because  I  think  that  in  any  recom¬ 
mendation  that  we  get  here  with  respect  to  how  to  get  fair  prices 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  into  account  the  import  situation  or  I 
think  it  will  be  an  empty  gesture  on  our  part. 

Please  proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hampton,  it  was  my  impression  that  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  was  made  legal  because  it  would,  by  the  fanners 
joining  together  to  sell  their  produce  and  to  buy  their  needs  they 
could  save  or  make  money.  Now,  how  will  this  marketing  agreement 
bill  affect  cooperatives?  You  both  have  the  same  purpose  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  provide  better  prices  for  farmers, 
for  Avhat  the  farmer  producers.  And  as  I  understand  it,  the  purpose 
of  this  bargaining  bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  negotiate  for  the  sale  at  a  certain  price  probably.  How 
will  that  affect  the  cooperative  movement  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  it  will  affect  it  primarily  along  the  lines 
that  have  already  been  experienced.  Basically,  I  would  say  that  some 
cooperatives  have  made  use  of  marketing  orders  to  extend  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  with  which  they  can  carry  out  surplus  disposal  or  other 
marketing  programs.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  surplus  disposal, 
the  Sunkist  organization  has  made  most  effective  use  of  marketing 
orders  to  insure  that  a  sound  marketing  program  is  carried  out  for 
their  member  producers  in  the  California- Arizona  citrus  industry. 
And  I  think  that  several  of  these  provisions  would  just  expand  and 
extend  that  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Mon¬ 
dale  bill.  Instead  of  having  the  marketing  order  go  into  effect  on  a 
two-thirds  vote,  you  propose  a  majority  vote? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No,  sir.  We  are  proposing  that  a  commodity  be  made 
eligible  for  a  marketing  order  on  a  majority  vote  of  producers,  but 
the  marketing  order  itself  would  still  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
producers.  And  that  would  require  further  procedures  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Ant 
of  1937. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  you  treat  each  commodity  separately? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  establishing  eligibility  *  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  for  every  commodity  that  is  produced  you 
would  have  a  separate  marketing  order.  You  would  make  it  possible 
for  marketing  orders  to  be  issued - 

The  Chairman.  On  each  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  quite  a  job,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  has  indeed  proved  to  be  quite  a  job.  It  is  a 
complex  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  operate  a  marketing  order  effec¬ 
tively.  It  requires  tremendous  unanimity  of  purpose  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  implications  of  a  marketing  order  are,  and  realiza¬ 
tion  among  a  substantial  majority  of  producers  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  exercise  these  restraints  upon  themselves  individually  in 
order  to  get  some  of  the  benefits  of  firmer,  more  effective  group 
action. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  it  has  been  my  experience  from  way  back 
when  I  used  to  do  a  little  farming  that  it  was  a  tough,  tough  prob¬ 
lem  to  get  farmers  to  work  together.  You  always  had  one  or  two 
getting  under  the  wire  and  just  simply  violating  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  that  we  hoped  to  live  by.  And  we  had  it  in  the  early  potatoes 
and  early  onions.  And  as  long  as  we  were  able  to  keep  shipments 
for  awhile  the  prices  remained  quite  stable,  but  always  you  had  them 
get  under  and  sell — some  smart  alec  would  come  in  and  say  I  will 
give  you  so  much  for  your  potatoes,  let  us  say,  which  was  probably 
25  or  30  cents  more  than  he  could  have  gotten  had  he  held  them, 
and  he  proceeded  to  bargain  with  them,  and  of  course,  that  affected 
the  market  and  everybody  started  selling. 

Mr.  Hampton.  This  kind  of  thing  has  caused  great  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  can  foresee  that  under  a  bill  such  as  is 
proposed  by  Senator  Mondale — and  I  am  just  taking  the  negative 
now  to  get  your  reaction — that  if  you  deal  with  every  commodity 
like  beef  or  all  vegetables,  every  commodity  that  is  sold  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  that  there  is  quite  a  task  ahead  for  somebody. 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  is  certainly  not  a  catchall  or  a  solution  to  all  of 
the  farmers’  problems.  We  agree  to  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Young.  Could  I  ask  a  few  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  Young.  Your  association  is  composed  of  cooperatives  all 
over  the  United  States,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  Is  Land  O'  Lakes  a  part  of  your  group  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No,  they  are  not  a  member  of  our  organization. 

Senator  Young.  You  do  have  dairy  co-ops  among  your  member¬ 
ship  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  do  have  a  number  of  dairy  cooperatives. 

Senator  Young.  The  milk  marketing  orders  are  tied  to  the  level 
of  dairy  price  supports,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  believe  “related”  might  be  used  in  preference  to 
“tied.” 

Senator  Young.  What  affect  would  abolishing  dairy  price  supports 
have  on  milk  marketing  orders?  Would  there  still  be  milk  marketing 
orders  or  would  you  have  to  renegotiate  them.  How  would  you  handle 
them  if  dairy  prices  were  abolished  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
milk  marketing  orders  which  are  really  a  very  specialized  area,  but  my 
impression  would  be  that  some  of  these  orders  would  have  to  be 
restructured. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  no  authority  on  this  either,  but  I  do  know 
there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  price-support  level  and  the 
market  order  price,  and  I  was  just  wondering  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  would  think  they  might  have  to  be  restructured  if 
such  were  to  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  sufficient  study  of  the  Mondale 
bill  to  tell  us  how  it  would  operate,  let  us  say,  as  to  one  commodity  ? 
What  would  be  the  procedure  that  would  have  to  be  followed  which  is 
different  from  what  you  do  under  your  cooperative  movement? 
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Mr.  Hampton.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  your  question  completely, 
Senator  Ellender. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  purpose  of  the  cooperative  organization 
was  to  get  the  farmers  to  stick  together  so  that  they  could  get  better 

f>rices  ror  what  they  produced  and  then  buy  what  they  needed  at  a 
ower  price  because  of  their  getting  together.  Now,  you  have  certain 
ways  and  means  of  doing  that  under  the  present  law. 

Now,  I  would  like  you  to  follow  the  same  procedure  as  to  what  would 
happen  under  the  Mondale  bill.  How  would  you  go  about — let  us  take 
any  commodity  you  want  and  just  in  a  nutshell  tell  us  how  you  would 
proceed  under  the  Mondale  bill. 

Mr.  Hampton.  In  this  case  the  element  that  we  are  emphasizing  is 
that  any  commodity  group,  if  there  is  substantial  amount  of  producer 
interest  evidenced  in  a  marketing  order,  would  be  entitled  to  have  a 
referendum  conducted  through  procedures  based  on  previous  market¬ 
ing  order  experience.  The  administrative  facilities  of  US  DA  would 
be  used  to  hold  a  referendum  to  determine  whether  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  producers  would  like  to  have  their  commodity  made  eligible  for 
marketing  orders. 

Beyond  that  point,  there  would  be  no  change  under  the  Mondale  bill 
in  the  steps  that  are  then  required  to  establish  a  marketing  order  for 
a  commodity  group. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  assuming  that  50  percent  or  more  voted  in 
favor  of  a  certain  commodity  such  as  what,  wheat  or  corn.  Will  it  have 
to  be  a  single  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Single  commodity.  Well,  assuming  they  do  that  for 
wheat  and  the  majority  of  the  wheatgrowers,  that  is,  over  50  percent 
of  them,  agree  to  come  under  the  marketing  order,  what  would  be  the 
next  step  ?  How  would  it  work  ? 

Once  that  petition  or  the  procedures  for  establishing  the  mar¬ 
keting  order  referendum  had  been  met,  the  Secretary  would  hold 
hearings.  He  would  then  conduct  a  further  referendum,  and  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  voted  in  favor  of  the  marketing  order,  he 
would  then  be  enabled  to  establish  a  marketing  order  which  included 
whatever  elements  were  included  in  that  proposed  order.  For  some 
commodities,  it  might  provide  marketing  research  or  promotion  pro¬ 
grams  ;  for  others,  surplus  disposal  programs,  or  any  one  of  a  number 
of  other  provisions  as  set  forth  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  it  is  to  get  a  better  price,  that  is  the  obiec- 
tive,  is  it  not  ?  J 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  that  is  an  ultimate  objective. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  a  better  price  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how,  how  would  they  have  to  proceed  after  the 
two-thirds  voted  this  marketing  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  I  understand  it,  programs  under  the  present 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  which  would  have  important  effect  on 
price  due  to  supply  problems  would  be  those  programs  of  surplus 
disposal  or  of  establishment  of  marketing  quotas  for  application  at 
the  handler  point,  and  except  for  dairy  products  there  is  not  now  anv 
direct  price  fixing  authority  in  that  act.  J 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  since  there  is  for  other  commodities  no 
price  fixing  device,  I  presume  that  by  probably  holding  back  the 
commodity  from  being  sold,  that  that  would  have  the  tendency  of 
raising  the  price.  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  this  program  of  diversion  is  well  conceived  and 
well  executed  it  can  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  price  as  it  has  in 
the  California- Arizona  citrus  industry  on  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  not  the  only  alternative  that  you 
have?  If  you  cannot  fix  the  price,  the  idea  behind  it  all  is  that  if  you 
hold  it  back  long  enough  from  being  sold  on  the  market,  the  price 
is  bound  to  go  up.  Is  that  not  the  theory  behind  it  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  the  theory  behind  the  surplus  disposal 
program. 

Senator  Miller.  Provided  you  are  not  undercut  by  imports. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  But  you  know  I  have  been  sitting 
here  now,  this  is  the  third  day,  and  we  did  not  get  very  much  testimony 
on  the  Mondale  bill,  and  that  is  why  I  desired  to  go  a  little  bit  in 
detail,  because  you  seem  to  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  and 
might  give  us  an  idea  of  how  the  plan  would  operate. 

Now,  you  have  offered  one  amendment  there  to  make  it  two-thirds 
instead— a  half  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  people  voting.  Have  you 
any  other  recommendations  to  make.  I  understand  you  do  not  want  to 
come  under  a  certain  title  of  it.  Could  you  go  into  detail  as  to  why  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  cover  this  in  further  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Senator  Miller.  Could  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Hampton  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  surely. 

Senator  Miller.  When  you  talk  about  a  majority  vote  or  two-thirds 
vote,  are  you  talking  about  a  majority  or  two-thirds  of  those  voting 
or  of  those  eligible  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  language,  as  I  recall,  is  of  those  voting. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  is  this  not  what  you  advocate  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  it  is. 

Senator  Miller.  And  then  to  test  this  out,  suppose  we  had  roughly 
one-third  of  the  producers  of  our  oranges  in  the  southeast  and  in  Texas 
and  two-thirds  of  them  in  the  southwest  beyond  Texas,  and  California, 
and  those  in  the  southeast  and  Texas  did  not  want  to  have  this  but 
those  in  California  and  that  part  of  the  country  wanted  to  have  it  so 
two-thirds  of  them  there,  they  voted  for  this  and  since  they  have  got 
a  two-thirds  vote,  they  not  only  vote  to  make  themselves  eligible  but 
they  also  have  enough  power  to  vote  in  the  marketing  order.  W  ill  that 
bind  Florida  and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  believe  that  that  situation  would  not  likely  arise. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  the  prerogative  of  determining 
how  broad  an  area  a  market  order  could  be  feasible  for.  And  one  of 
the  elements  of  feasibility  is  the  breadth  of  interest  and  the  degree  of 
approval  of  this  idea  on  the  part  of  producers.  If  it  were  reasonably 
obvious  at  an  early  stage,  I  think  that  geographical  area  which  was 
not  interested  in  having  an  order  would  probably  not  be  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  referendum  to  establish  an  order.  Most  of  the  orders 
now  in  effect  apply  only  to  a  limited  or  regional  area. 
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Senator  Miller.  That  is  true,  and  I  was  testing  it  out.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  any  legislation  we  put  out  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  some  guidelines  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  would  not  be  adverse  to  this.  However,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  there  have  been  few  problems  along  this  line 
in  the  administration  of  this  act  to  date;  the  judgments  exercised  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  respect  have  been  good. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  am  sure  there  has  been  no  intentional  abuse, 
although  I  might  say  that  I  have  some  rather  aggravated  letters  from 
some  milk  producers  regarding  this.  But  you  would  not  be  adverse 
to  us  having  some  guidelines  in  there  so  we  would  make  sure  there  is 
no  abuse. 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  I  understand  the  thrust  of  your  question,  we 
would  not. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  regard  to  voting  eligibility,  you  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  that  the  producers,  I  presume,  as  indiivduals  would  be  the 
ones  to  vote  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  we  have  had  cases  in  some  of  the  market¬ 
ing  orders,  particularly  for  milk,  where  the  cooperative  voted  for  all 
of  its  membership.  Would  you  countenance  that ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  policy  supporting  that  principle. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  cooperative  to 
come  in  and  vote  the  sanction  of  an  agreement  by,  one  vote  could  be 
probable  1,500  to  2,000  farmers. 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  would  that  be  permissible  as  the  law  is  now 
written  ? 

Mr.  Hamfpon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  going  to  further  discuss 
the  Mondale  bill  and  tell  us  which  parts  you  like  and  which  you  do  not 
like,  and  give  us  the  reasons  why,  if  you  will,  for  the  record. 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  ask  one  question  on  that  very  point  ? 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  What  about  the  votes  of  partnerships — all  partners 
vote? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  have  no  policy  on  that  particular  point,  Senator 
Miller. 

Senator  Miller.  What  would  be  your  recommendation?  Suppose 
you  and  I  have  a  partnership  and  we  are  running  a  farming  operation. 
So  should  not  both  of  us  vote  on  that?  Suppose  we  have  twice  the  acre¬ 
age  that  Senator  Young  has  in  his  operation.  You  and  I  are  partners. 
Should  we  not  each  vote  on  this  just  as  he  can? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Are  you  suggesting  that  one  partner  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  cast  the  vote  that  would  represent  the  views  of  both  ? 

Senator  Miller.  No.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  weight  of  the  vote 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  partners  in  the  operation. 

Mr.  Hampton.  This  raises  a  point  in  the  present  law  that  I  would 
need  to  review,  but  my  impression  would  be  that  both  of  those  people 
might  have  a  vote. 

Senator  Miller.  What  about  corporations?  Suppose  that  the  three 
of  us  have  a  corporation ;  we  are  the  stockholders  in  the  corporation ; 
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we  have  a  corporate  farm  operation.  And  there  are  a  great  number  of 
them,  quite  a  number  of  corporate  family  farms.  One  vote  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  or  a  vote  cast  by  the  president  of  the  corporation  in  behalf 
of  all  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  legislation  is  intended  not  for  stockholders,  but 
for  farmers,  and  I  would  say  on  this  basis  the  present  situation  would 
give  the  corporation  only  one  vote,  as  it  would  any  large  farm.  A 
farmer  who  has  a  thousand  acres  would  have  one  vote  just  as  a  farmer 
who  has  100  acres,  although  there  are  some  other  qualifying  provisions 
in  this  act  that  do  relate  to  the  amount  of  volume  involved. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  do  you  favor  a  volume  approach  on  this  tiling, 
for  example,  to  have  a  majority  vote  of  those  producing,  the  major¬ 
ity  vote  which  would  represent  a  majority  of  production. 

Mr,  Hampton.  As  I  recall,  the  law  as  it  now  stands  does  require 
either  a  two-thirds  vote  by  volume  or  two-thirds  vote  by  numbers. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  now,  does  this  satisfy  you  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  present  provision  in  the  act  would  not  be  changed 
in  that  regard,  and  we  have  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  reminds  me  of  an  interesting 
experience  I  had. 

I  was  on  a  wheat  allotment  board  in  my  county  way  back  in  1935 
and  we  got  into  a  real  hot  dispute.  We  had  a  special  meeting  one  night 
and  we  found  out  that  the  four  of  us  on  one  side  of  an  issue  were  out¬ 
voted  by  the  three  on  the  other  side  because  they  were  voting  acres. 
They  were  permitted  under  the  original  act  to  vote  acres  rather  than 
farmers. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  very  carefully  read  or 
study  the  Mondale  bill.  But  as  Inderstand  you,  you  are  saying  that  half 
of  the  group  of  the  producers  of  one  commodity  could  call  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  referendum  ? 

Senator  Young.  Substantial,  I  think,  is  the  word  used.  A  substantial 
expression  of  concern  on  the  part  of  producers  could  result  in  a  call  for 
a  referendum  to  determine  if  a  majority  of  the  producers  would  like 
to  have  this  commodity  made  eligible  for  a  marketing  order. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  that  would  simply  lie  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  interest,  but  the  final  order  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  would  probably  be  done  after  discussion  by  the  group  of 
people  who  produce  that  commodity,  and  then  to  go  a  step  to  make  it 
legal  you  would  require  two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Now,  the  main  thrust  of  my  comments  up  to  this  point 
has  been  to  urge  that  all  commodities  be  made  eligible  for  marketing 
orders  through  a  majority  vote  of  producers.  And  the  need  for  these 
commodity  groups  to  have  such  broad  enabling  legislation  which 
would  permit  through  use  of  marketing  orders  for  self -regulation  of 
their  own  joint  marketing  operations  was  set  forth  very  well  in  these 
Words  from  March  1968  editorial  of  Broiler  Industry  magazine : 

One  suggestion  (of  S  2973)  that  deserves  isolation  and  study  is  an  omnibus 
amendment  to  the  1937  Agricultural  Marketing  law  which  permits  any  commod¬ 
ity  group  to  seek,  at  its  own  convenience,  marketing  order  legislation.  Responsi¬ 
ble  trade  associations  should  not  reject  this  feature  of  the  Mondale  Bill  out  of 
|  hand,  using  the  pat  excuse  that  it  “puts  the  government’s  foot  in  the  door”  for 
'  production  control. 
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Rather  they  should  view  it  as  a  method  of  keeping  some  options  open — if 
and  when  we  feel  we  may  need  some  means  of  legally  sanctioned  production  re¬ 
striction.  There  is  no  need,  at  this  time,  to  become  emotional  about  the  structure 
of  a  marketing  order  proposal.  We  may  never  need  one.  All  that  the  Mondale  Bill 
should  propose — or  a  substitute  bill  that  may  be  tendered  later  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration — is  that  any  commodity  group  can  have  a  marketing  order  if  it  wants 
one  .  .  .  without  making  the  mechanics  subject  thereafter  to  special  action  by 
Congress. 

In  these  days  of  “consumerism”,  an  urban  dominated  Congress  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  critical  of  legislation  that,  in  effect,  will  give  producer-processors  the 
license  to  increase  the  cost  of  food  by  restricting  supply.  To  subject  busy  legis¬ 
lators  to  single  interest  farm  proposals  on  a  perennial  basis  is  silly  business  at 
best ;  it  may  be  come  impossible  in  the  future.  The  intent  of  such  an  omnibus 
amendment  should  be  to  pass  this  standby  option  back  to  the  respective  commod¬ 
ity  groups— beef,  hogs,  eggs,  broilers,  etc.  Such  legislation  should  shield  any 
commodity  group  from  irresponsible  requests  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
a  marketing  order  of  referendum. 

In  other  words,  if  ever  we  wanted  to  test  such  a  proposal  in  our  industry,  we’d 
do  it  internally,  instead  of  through  Congress,  and  because  most  of  us  desired 
such  action.  We  propose  no  more,  no  less,  than  that.  To  that  point,  at  least,  in  the 
uncertain  days  that  lie  ahead,  both  in  the  mood  of  Congress  and  the  structure  of 
our  own  industry,  omnibus  enabling  legislation  would  appear  to  be  prudent 
insurance. 

When  they  are  well  conceived,  well  supported  and  well  adminis¬ 
tered,  marketing  orders  have  done  and  can  do  useful  jobs  in  allowing 
farmers  to  work  together  for  improved  marketing.  Not  only  in  such 
vital  programs  as  surplus  disposal,  but  in  improved  quality  standards, 
research,  promotion  and  merchandising,  marketing  orders  have  often 
complemented  cooperatives’  orderly  marketing  efforts — which  in  the 
long  run  benefit  consumers  and  the  entire  agri-business  complex  just 
as  they  do  farmers. 

Farmers  deserve  to  be  allowed  to  use  marketing  orders  when  they 
have  developed  the  unity  of  purpose  and  strength  of  organization 
needed  to  make  such  orders  successful  instruments  of  self-help.  This 
proposal  of  the  Mondale  bill  should  be  given  special  consideration,  as 
a  means  of  providing  another  “strategic  reserve”  self-help  measure 
which  can  be  considered  or  used  without  undue  delays  by  commodity 
groups  which  may  be  suffering  acutely  from  some  of  the  ills  of  dis¬ 
orderly  marketing. 

The  National  Council  also  favors  the  title  II  proposal  of  S.  2973 
that  procedures  for  collective  bargaining  be  established  as  one  of  the 
activities  which  may  be  administered  under  a  marketing  order.  As  we 
understand  it,  this  would  require  “bargaining  in  good  faith”  proce¬ 
dures  between  elected  producer  committees  and  designated  handlers  or 
groups  of  handlers,  but  would  not  establish  an  ultimate  or  compulsory 
price-fixing  authority.  We  suggest  that  the  language  of  section  201(5) 
of  S.  2973  be  amplified  to  permit  an  association  of  producers  to  act  as 
the  producers’  bargaining  agent  if  a  majority  of  producers  so  desire. 

Other  provisions  of  title  II  of  S.  2973  would  appear  to  generally 
strengthen  the  steps  which  producers  might  choose  to  take  in  order  to 
improve  their  bargaining  position.  Pooling  of  prices  for  commodities 
for  various  processing  uses  is  a  desirable  step  as  marketing  order  au¬ 
thority  is  expanded  to  cover  more  commodities  which  are  used  for 
various  kinds  of  processing.  Designation  by  species  as  well  as  grade 
or  other  quality,  differentials  becomes  more  important  as  livestock  or 
other  commodities  may  be  made  eligible  for  marketing  orders. 
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More  specific  authorization  for  applying  quantity  allotments  which 
any  producer  may  be  allowed  to  market  appears  to  be  a  change  in 
degree  only,  as  the  1937  Act  already  specifies  that  handler  purchasing 
allotments  “shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  producers.” 

The  proposal  for  mandatory  collective  bargaining  procedures 
through  a  National  Agricultural  Kelations  Board,  as  outlined  in  title 
I  of  S.  2973,  appears  to  be  too  sweeping  for  acceptance  by  farmers  and 
the  agri-business  commodity  at  this  point.  The  more  gradual  and  vol¬ 
untary  approaches  of  cooperative  action  and  marketing  orders  seem 
to  be  more  apportionate  at  this  point  for  stepping  up  our  search  for 
more  orderly  marketing  methods  to  serve  consumers  better  and  re¬ 
ward  farmers  more  equitably.  At  any  rate,  the  provision  for  price¬ 
fixing  without  a  correspondingly  high  degree  of  control  over  market 
supply  could  prove  to  be  impossible  to  administer  effectively.  Until 
farmers  are  indeed  ready  to  impose  upon  themselves  more  voluntary 
group  restraint  to  “administer”  output  (and  thereby  prices)  as  many 
industries  do,  this  approach  could  not  be  an  effective  remedy  in  our 
viewpoint. 

This  concludes  my  comments  on  the  marketing  order  provisions  of 
the  Mondale  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  under  the  Mondale  bill  when  you  speak  of 
bargaining,  the  farmers  getting  together  and  agreeing  to  that,  whom 
could  they  bargain  with  aside  from  the  handlers  of  the  commodity? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Groups  of  handlers  could  be  a  bargaining  agent  in 
this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  group  of  handlers  would  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  handle  commodities  that  are  usually  handled  by  cooperatives. 
Would  that  not  be  possible  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes.  The  cooperatives  could  also  be  handlers. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  ones  which  do  take  possession  of  the  goods  or 
which  process  the  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  it  would  not  disturb  our  present  coopera¬ 
tive  movement,  because,  as  you  say,  many  of  the  cooperatives  are  han¬ 
dlers  of  goods. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yas,  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Well,  now,  the  bargaining  would  be  done 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  bargaining  would  be  done  by  an  elected  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  producers. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  agreed  to  when  two-thirds  of 
the  farmers  agreed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  do  not  believe  that  procedure  is  set  forth  in  detail. 
It  is  set  forth  in  much  more  detail  under  title  I,  the  recommendations— 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  against  title  I. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  why — 

Mr.  Hampton.  But  this  procedure  is  not  as  detailed  in  title  II. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  strike  title  I  out  and  you  leave  it 
dangling  in  the  air  to  who’s  going  to  be  the  one  to  do  the  bargain¬ 
ing,  how  can  you  go  about  bargaining,  because  you  have  two  sides,  you 
have  to  have  two  parties,  one  who  represents  the  farmer  and  the  others 
who  will  handle  the  farmers’  goods. 
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Mr.  Hampton.  There  are  provisions  and  procedures,  administrative 
procedures  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  take  some  steps  toward  election  of  an 
effective  producers’  bargaining  committee. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  though  you  struck  title  I  from  the  bill, 
as  you  understand  the  law,  there  are  now  provisions  to  create  a  bar¬ 
gaining  committee  who  could  represent  the  fanners. 

Mr.  Hampton.  There  are  now  some  discretionary  provisions  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  take  appropriate  steps  toward  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  such  a  bargaining  committee.  We  are  recommending,,  also - - 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  having  the  farmers  say 
who  shall  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  are  not  opposed  to  that.  The  marketing  order 
legislation  provides  for  programs  which  are  operated  by  an  adminis¬ 
trative  committee  of  farmers.  These  programs  are  intended  to  be 
farmers’  programs.  The  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  is  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  policies, 
established  by  these  farmer  groups  through  an  administrative  com¬ 
mittee.  And  the  Secretary  is  simply  a  supporting,  and  where  it  becomes 
necessary,  an  enforcing  agent  for  those  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  assuming  that  growers  of  wheat  would  com¬ 
ply,  with  the  law  as  you  envision  it,  and  that  two-thirds  voted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  bargaining  table,  now,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the 
bargainers  on  both  sides  to  be  representatives  of  farmers? 

For  instance,  you  say  you  as  a  cooperative,  as  a  handler,  you  repre¬ 
sent  a  lot  of  handlers,  so  that  you  would  be  representing  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  on  the  one  hand,  to  vote  for  the  order  to  permit  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  be  the  one  to 
handle  the  goods  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Hampton.  This  is  conceivable,  and  this  is  the  situation - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  not  only  conceivable,  but  if  you  give  to 
the  cooperatives  the  right  to  vote  en-bloc  for  all  of  its  members  and 
you  are  a  handler,  as  a  cooperative,  a  handler — you  represent  both 
sides. 

Mr.  Hampton.  There  would  be  producers  conceivably  who  are  on 
both  sides. 

The  Chairman.  Sure,  sure. 

Mr.  Hampton.  This  has  happened,  of  course,  and  it  has  created 
difficulties  in  the  dairy  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  has.  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Now,  assuming  that  they  go  through  with  their  bargaining  and 
two-thirds  vote  and  then  we  are  ready  to  do  business.  Now  how  will  the 
wheat — -assuming  now  we  are  bargaining  on  wheat — how  will  the 
wheat  be  handled  and  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Physically  handled,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  no ;  I  mean  for  sale,  because  the  idea  is  to  sell  it 
at  a  better  price  so  the  farmers  can  get — that  is  the  object  of  it,  is  it 
not- — — 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  can  get  a  better  price  for  their  wheat? 
Now,  assuming  we  have  gone  through  all  the  legal  formalities:  Two- 
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thirds  of  the  farmers  have  voted  and  a  board  is  set  up  to  do  the  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  then  you  have  handlers  to  bargain  with  and  supposing 
there  is  agreement  made  between  the  people  who  represent  the  farmers 
as  a  bargaining  agent  and  then  the  handlers,  what  is  the  procedure 
after  that? 

Mr.  Hampton.  As  I  understand  this  procedure,  it  would  be  that  the 
bargaining  agent  acts  only  to  establish  a  contract  or  to  establish  an 
agreed  upon  price  or  other  terms  of  delivery  or  trade  which  might  be 
actually  carried  out  between  the  individual  pi'oducer  and  the  handler, 
or  it  might  be  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  channeled 
through  a  producers’  cooperative  or  any  other  group  organization.  It 
could  go  in  a  number  of  different,  ways,  as  I  understand  it,  but  the 
basic  thing  is  that  the  bargaining  agents  could  establish  conditions  of 
sale  which  would  be  carried  out  between  the  individual  producer  and 
the  handler. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  be  forced  to  handle  this  commodity 
in  that  fashion,  whatever  is  agreed  on  between  the  agent  and - 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  is  correct,  once  that  collective  bargaining  au¬ 
thority  were  established  under  this  marketing  order  administration, 
he  would  be  bound  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  farmers  to  instruct 
their  bargaining  agents  that  wheat  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than,  say, 
$2  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  have  that  distinct  impression,  it  would  indeed  be 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  were  such  a  provision  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  bargaining  agent  could  not  sell  under  $2  a  bushel,  nor  could 
the  producer? 

Mr.  Hampton.  You  mean  the  producers  bargaining  agent  could  not 
reach  an  agreement  that  involved  a  price  lower  than  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hampton.  This  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  it  would  be  up  to  the  agent  to  find 
somebody  who  would  pay  the  $2  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  It  would  be  up  to  that  bargaining  agent  to  find  a 
buyer,  a  handler  who  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  minimum  conditions 
that  the  farmers  had  indicated  this  bargaining  agent  should  hold  for. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  you  say  that  these  handlers  could 
deal  with  the  farmers  directly.  Could  the  farmer  sell  for  less  than  $2  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  No,  sir ;  he  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  he  did? 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  he  did - 

The  Chairman.  If  he  sold  for  less,  what  would  happen  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  He  would  be  subject  to  civil  penalties  as  already  set 
forth  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and 
would  lose  any  benefits  from  the  marketing  order.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  farmer  would  be  exempt  from  any  criminal  penalties. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  since  you  are  a  cooperative — you  repre¬ 
sent  all  cooperatives,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hampton.  A  large  majority  of  farmer  cooperatives;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  strikes  me  that  the  cooperatives  will  be 
vitally  affected  in  this  procedure,  because  as  I  understand  it,  the  coop¬ 
eratives  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  farmer  a 
better  price  for  the  commodities  he  produces. 
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Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  now,  we  are  building  a  superstructure,  as  I 
see  it,  over  and  above  the  cooperatives.  It  amounts  to  that.  And  I 
wonder  if  you  could  have  someone  in  your  organization — I  guess  you 
have  some  "good  lawyers  in  your  organization ;  do  you  not - 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  discuss  the  points  that  I  have  raised  and  that 
we  have  been  discussing  or  talking  about — — 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  these  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  could  be  changed,  the  penalties  that  would  result,  and  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion,  if  they  can,  of  how  this  will  operate  in  the  event  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  see  fit  to  pass  an  act  such  as  the  Mondale  Act  as  is  or  with 
the  amendments  that  you  are  proposing. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

(The  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:) 


National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  13,  1968. 


Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

ZJ.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  During  recent  hearings  on  S.  2973,  the  National 
Council  expressed  concern  that  commodity-wide  group  bargaining  for  farmers 
might  create  some  difficulties  which  arise  from  farmer  cooperatives’  potential 
dual  role  of  “handler”  and  “farmers’  representative.”  We  suggested  that  some 
way  be  provided,  possibly  through  provision  that  existing  cooperatives  might  act 
as  a  producers’  bargaining  agent  if  a  majority  of  producers  so  desired,  to  resolve 
this  problem.  Bloc  voting  of  a  cooperatives’  membership  might  be  a  step  in  this 
direction,  but  the  language  of  S.  2973  does  not  spell  out  in  sufficient  detail  how 
bargaining  should  be  carried  out  to  answer  this  point  completely. 

We  appreciated  the  interest  shown  by  you  and  the  Committee  on  this  matter 
of  vital  importance,  and  have  given  it  further  study  as  you  suggested. 

We  believe  that  the  language  of  Title  II  of  S.  2973  would  need  to  be  expanded 
considerably  in  specifying  how  a  bargaining  agent  or  committee  is  selected,  what 
its  responsibilities  and  limitations  are,  and  in  indicating  what  bargaining  pro¬ 
cedures  would  be  followed  which  are  equitable  to  farmers,  their  existing  coop¬ 
eratives  and  other  handlers. 

The  National  Council  believes  that  stronger  bargaining  can  be  a  useful  adjunct 
to  other  farmer  efforts,  but  we  are  concerned  over  some  views  that  bargaining 
alone  may  be  able  to  bring  farmers  the  market  strength  and  improved  incomes 
they  seek  and  deserve. 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  Council  recently  issued  a  statement  emphasizing 
the  need  for  greater  use  of  existing  cooperatives  to  achieve  greater  farmer 
bargaining  power.  A  copy  of  this  statement  is  enclosed,  and  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  both  the  statement  and  this  letter  can  be  included  as  part  of  the  hearings  record 
on  S.  2973. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  N.  Hampton, 

Director  of  Marketing  and  International  Trade. 

“Farmers  can  break  the  barriers  to  better  income  if  they’ll  fully  mobilize  the 
marketing  power  machinery  they  already  possess.” 

So  says  the  leader  of  a  farm  business  group  whose  members  represent  more 
than  half  the  nation’s  growers. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives,  said  farmers  received  legal  authority  for  effective  group  action  in 
1922,  with  the  passage  of  the  Oapper-Volstead  Act. 

“That  authority  spawned  a  system  of  farmer-owned  businesses  that  have 
grown  to  a  size  where  today  they  can  exert  real  economic  punch.  Yet  the  potential 
for  broader  marketing  power  remains  largely  untapped. 
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“Were  farmers  to  resolve  once  and  for  all  to  make  use  of  their  cooperatives — ■ 
for  both  marketing  and  supplies — 'they  wouldn’t  need  to  be  begging  Congress  for 
any  major  new  bargaining  authority. 

“The  promise  of  prosperity  for  farmers  through  price  setting  power  alone  is 
an  illusion.  The  reality  is  that  only  through  skillful  marketing  and  control  of  his 
product  from  farm  to  store  shelf,  can  the  farmer  improve  his  income  and  retain 
the  power  of  decision  making. 

“Farmer-owned  cooperatives  provide  the  machinery  for  exercising  this  option. 
Some  government  help — in  the  form  of  marketing  orders  where  needed — will  still 
be  required.  And  until  farmers  unite  and  take  full  command,  the  additional  aids 
such  as  price  supports  and  acreage  diversion  must  be  retained. 

“But  group  action  as  practiced  by  operating  cooperatives,  rather  than  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  on  the  labor  union  model,  offers  the  best  long-run  choice  for 
farmers. 

“Three  choices  are  open  to  those  concerned  with  agriculture’s  place  in  our 
economic  pattern,  and  two  of  them  are  totally  unacceptable  both  to  farmers 
and  consumers.  Complete  government  control  as  a  public  utility  is  one.  Domina¬ 
tion  by  investor-owned  corporations  is  another.  Neither  would  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 

“The  third — and  only  logical  choice — is  for  farmers  themselves  to  maintain 
control  of  production  and  exercise  more  influence  in  the  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  products.  They  can  do  this  through  group  action.  A  cooperative 
is  the  proven  mechanism  for  doing  it. 

“Pure  bargaining  for  price — even  with  the  sanction  of  law — will  yield  limited 
results.  Marketing  orders  approved  by  farmers  and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government  add  a  little  horsepower. 

“But  real  market  power  can  be  assured  only  through  integration  of  the  basic 
steps  of  production  and  marketing,  yielding  profit  to  the  farmer  all  along  the 
way  The  operating  cooperative  offers  the  way. 

“In  poll  after  poll,  farmers  have  indicated  they  want  market  power  and 
they  want  to  preserve  the  pattern  of  independently-owned  farms. 

“In  current  Congressional  hearings,  witnesses  have  testified  and  lawmakers 
have  declared  that  through  cooperatives,  farmers  already  have  the  potential 
for  substantial  market  power.  All  they  need  do  is  use  it. 

“To  do  this,  farmers  will  have  to  relinquish  a  bit  of  independence.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  They’ll  have  to  sign  tight  and  binding  contracts  with 
their  cooperative,  committing  themselves  100  percent  to  group  action.  A  contract 
guarantees  the  marketer  a  source  of  supply  and  the  producer  a  home  for  his 
products.  Contract  farming  is  rapidly  replacing  the  old  system  anyway.  It’s 
only  a  question  of  who  will  write  the  terms. 

“Today,  farmers  sell  only  about  one-fourth  of  their  products  through  co¬ 
operatives.  Were  they  to  double  that  figure,  they  would  begin  to  exert  real 
market  influence  Through  their  cooperative  they  could  control  supplies  mar¬ 
keted,  promote  new  uses  for  their  products,  find  new  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  and  influence  public  policy  toward  food  production. 

“The  decisive  role  in  the  future  of  agriculture  seems  destined  to  fall  to 
cooperatives.  They  are  well  equipped  to  handle  it,  if  their  members  will  let 
them  and  if  their  leaders  are  equal  to  the  challenge. 

“Cooperatives  are  not  restrained  by  partisan  politics.  Neither  are  they  con¬ 
fined  by  the  philosophy  of  any  one  farm  organization,  commodity  interest  or 
geographic  limit.  For  half  a  century  they  have  demonstrated  a  high  regard 
for  the  public  interest. 

“If  cooperatives  are  not  moving  aggressively  enough,  it  is  time  for  farmers 
to  insist  that  they  do. 

“If  public  policies  are  not  permitting  cooperatives  to  grow  rapidly,  it  is  time 
for  co-op  leaders  to  insist  that  they  do. 

“If  elected  oflieials  are  not  encouraging  the  growth  of  cooperatives,  it  is  time 
for  voters  to  insist  that  they  do. 

“Clearly,  the  public  interest  will  not  be  served  by  letting  food  production 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  giant  corporations  Neither  will  the  public  interest 
be  served  by  submitting  to  total  Federal  control  of  food  production. 

“There  is  a  middle  way,  and  that  is  to  keep  farming  in  the  hands  of  individual 
farm  operators  and  let  them  exercise  control  through  the  mechanism  of  a 
cooperative.  It  is  high  time  we  get  on  with  it.” 
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Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  a  lime  will  come,  espe¬ 
cially  if  our  farmers  keep  decreasing  in  numbers,  when  we  will  have 
only  a  few  big  corporations  or  a  few  big  farmers  doing  the  farming. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  these  people  could  organize  and  pretty 
well  control  farm  prices.  At  least  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  to  do  this 
as  farmers  become  less  numerous.  But  my  question  is  on  a  marketing 
order  situation.  I  understand  that  now  roughly  a  third  of  the  grain 
that  is  marketed  through  the  big  grain  exchanges  is  handled  through 
cooperatives  and  probably  two-thirds  through  commission  firms. 

That  is  roughly  about  it,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  about  right. 

Senator  Young,  blow  would  a  marketing  order  work  then?  Would 
you  have  to  work  with  the  commission  firms  and  the  cooperatives  on 
I  he  various  exchanges  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  These  negotiations  could  be  handled,  again,  as  I 
understand  this  proposal,  between  a  bargaining  agent  acting  for  the 
producers,  and  we  are  suggesting  that  in  all  possible  cases  this  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  be  an  association  of  producers,  the  farmers’  own  cooper¬ 
ative  or  a  group  of  those  associations,  if  the  majority  of  producers 
so  wish  and  that  negotiation  could  then  be  held  either  with  an 
individual  commission  agent  or,  more  likely  in  the  case  of  this  com¬ 
modity,  with  someone  chosen  by  those  agents  to  represent  them. 

Senator  Young.  They  could*  handle  the  negotiating  through  either 
a  private  commission  firm  or  a  cooperative. 

Mr.  Hampton.  The  producers  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hampton.  A  cooperative  or  other  elected  bargaining  agents 
would  act  on  behalf  of  producers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  group  to 
represent  wheat  growers  in  the  Northwest,  some  in  the  central  part 
of  the  country,  and  some  in  the  South  and  the  East. 

Mr.  Hampton.  This  would  depend  upon  the  terms  of  (he  marketing 
order  itself,  Senator  Ellender. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hampton.  If  the  market  order  applied  only  to  the  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Northwest  and  was  established  only  for  that  region, 
then  this  procedure  would  be  carried  out  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  would  it  be  possible  for  all  of  the  wheat 
growers  from  all  over  the  country  to  get  together  and  establish  a 
marketing  agreement  that  would  affect  every  part  of  (he  country? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  I  was  assuming  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  I  can  give  an  illustration  that  will  clear  up 
that  point. 

The  wheat  growers  in,  let  us  say,  three  or  four  important  areas 
could  have  separate  market  orders  under  the  present  law  because  they 
might  need  different  kinds  of  approaches  to  the  marketing  of  their 
different  products. 

Let’s  say  they’re  interested  first,  in  programs  for  diversion  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  This  is  one  of  the  terms  for  which  a  marketing  order  could 
bo  established.  So  we  might  liaise  three  different  market  orders  for 
three  different  groups.  However,  farmers  in  all  these  areas  may  choose 
also  to  establish  a  blanket  marketing  order  which  is  set  up  for  the 
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purpose  of  broader  collective  bargaining  and  set,  up  with  those  terms 
only.  They  could  be  conducting  their  own  separate  programs  for  such 
matters  as  surplus  disposal  or  grade  standards  for  their  own  special 
products.  But,  for  purposes  of  bargaining  on  a  stronger  basis,  they 
might  wish  to  establish  what,  we  call  a  national  marketing  order  which 
would  include  growers  in  all  these  areas. 

Senator  Young.  Wheat  would  be  one  of  the  more  difficult  commodi¬ 
ties  to  deal  with  since  it  is  produced  in  every  State  on  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir ;  it  would. 

Senator  Young.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  at  least  four  or  five 
distinct  types  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator,  that  is  why  I  chose  a  commodity 
produced  all  over  to  see  how  it  would  work. 

Senator  Young.  You  picked  a  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  let  us  assume  that  the  region  that  would 
apply  for  a  marketing  agreement  would  be  where  most  of  the  wheat 
is  grown,  around  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
the  central  part,  of  our  country,  and  the  other  regions  would  remain 
silent.  Can  you  visualize  a  situation  whereby  the  establishment  of  one 
of  these  orders  it  will  affect  the  the  price  of  the  rest  of  the  wheat  that 
is  not,  under  the  marketing  agreement? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  think  it  might  have  some  effects,  yes.  There  could 
be  some  problems  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Well,  it  would  be  possible  for  some  of  the  wheat 
growers  in  other  regions  to  sell  just  under  the  region  that  has  a  mar¬ 
keting  contract,  and  they  could  dispose  of  their  wheat  while  the  other 
areas,  that  is,  the  area  that  has  a  marketing  agreement,  would  be  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  and  not  disposing  of  it. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir ;  that’s  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  be  a  residual  furnisher  of  wheat  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  or  the  world. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes.  They  would  greatly  weaken  their  position  in 
aiming — — 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Well,  those  are  the  pitfalls  that  we  have  got  to 
look  into  and  try  to  prevent.  And  it’s  a  subject  that  has  been  kicked 
around  for  quite  some  time,  but  I  don’t  think  that  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  has  actually  seriously  considered  the  complica¬ 
tions  involved  in  such  agreements. 

Mr.  Hampton.  These  are  very  complex  problems - 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  Hampton.  That  you  touch  upon. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  Hampton.  There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  there  are  none.  And  I  don’t  want  us  to  be 
blamed  for  making  a  big  mistake.  And  that’s  why  I  am  hopeful  you 
can  get  the  best  talent  you  have  to  go  into  this  matter  and  discuss 
a  little  more  deeply  the  points  that  we  have  been  raising  here  this 
morning,  not  only  me  but  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  we  want  to  try  to  do  a  good  job  with  that. 
It's  a  new  field,  and  I  certainly  don't  want  to  jump  in  unless  I  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

Senator  Young  (presiding) .  Why  don’t  you  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  I  would  simply  like  to  make  a  few  summary  com¬ 
ments  on  our  foreign  trade  concerns. 

GENERAL 

Our  earlier  discussions,  I  think,  covered  these  main  points,  but  I 
just  want  to  emphasize  that  the  national  council  is  greatly  concerned 
over  protectionist  actions  and  threats  in  both  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  especially  these  activities  that  we  have  talked  about  in 
the  European  Common  Market  this  morning  which  seriously  hamper 
our  opportunities  for  continued  expansion  of  exports  of  U.S.  farm 
products. 

We  have  given  strong  support  for  the  elements  of  Public  Law  480 
which  do  contribute  to  such  market  expansion  abroad,  and  we  would 
like  to  commend  this  committee  for  its  prompt  action  in  approving 
extension  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  these 
views  here  today. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  you  are  a  very  good  witness. 

May  I  ask  one  other  question.  I  wasn’t  here  at  the  start  of  your 
statement. 

Has  your  organization  taken  a  position  on  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

Senator  Young.  Are  you  for  or  against  the  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Hampton.  We  favor  this  agreement. 

Senator  Young.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Hampton’s  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

I  am  Robert  N.  Hampton,  Director  of  Marketing  and  International  Trade  of 
the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  The  National  Council  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  federation  of  farmer-owned  businesses  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  or  the  purchasing  of  farm  production  supplies,  or  both, 
and  of  34  state  cooperative  councils.  Our  membership  includes  about  100  regional 
cooperatives  which  in  turn  represent  some  5,000  local  cooperatives  and  about 
3  million  farmer  memberships.  The  organizations  making  up  the  Council  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  farmers  as  the  marketing  and  purchasing  departments 
of  their  farm  business  operations. 

The  Council  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee, 
and  I  would  like  to  comment  today  on  several  aspects  of  farmer  bargaining 
and  marketing  strength  as  dealt  with  in  the  Mondale  bill,  S.  2973.  I  will  also 
comment  briefly  on  foreign  export  subsidies  and  other  threats  to  our  markets 
abroad  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

Member  cooperatives  of  the  National  Council  have  continually  sought  to  re¬ 
duce  the  problems  of  low  farm  income  due  to  farmers’  weakness  in  markets 
for  farm  supplies  and  farm  products. 

Disorderly  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  continues 
to  be  a  widespread  problem,  however,  due  not  only  to  weakness  in  negotiating, 
but  also  to  supply  fluctuations,  problems  of  quality  and  perishability,  and 
failure  of  farmers  in  some  cases  to  avail  themselves  of  group  action  instruments 
of  self-help. 

Not  only  do  farmers  need  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  marketing  coopera¬ 
tives,  but  they  should  also  be  assisted  in  making  more  and  better  use  of  the 
kind  of  marketing  order  authority  now  available  to  certain  commodities  under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937. 
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The  National  Council  strongly  favors  the  expansion  of  marketing  order  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  for  any  agricultural  commodity  to  la-  eligible  for  marketing 
orders  if  a  majority  of  producers  ho  desire.  The  current  isdicy  of  tin;  Council 
1h  expressed  In  this  statement : 

Marketing  Agreement *  and  Order*. — Experience  in  recent  years  confirms  the 
conclusion  that  legislative  authority  of  the  type  contained  In  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  19.87  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
bargaining  laiwer  of  producers  of  specific  commodities  and  thereby  to  main¬ 
taining  and  raising  their  income.  The  National  Council  favors  legislation  for 
the  continuation  and  liberalization  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  order  typo 
authority  to: 

1.  Provide  for  inclusion  of  additional  commodities  under  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  order  authority;  and  to  specifically  provide  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  processing  now  excluded  may  make  use  of  federal  marketing  orders  and 
agreements  whenever  such  orders  or  agreements  affect  the  farmer-producers 
primarily  and  are  approved  by  a  majority  of  these  producers  affected.  Whenever 
they  regulate  the  processed  product,  such  orders  or  agreements  may  become 
effective  only  upon  the  voluntary  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  handlers  affected, 
and  should  ts-  administered  jointly  by  producers  and  handlers. 

2.  Enlarge  and  clarify  the  authorization  for  agencies  established  under  mar¬ 
keting  orders  to  engage  In  or  finance,  within  reasonable  limits,  research  and/or 
market  promotion  activities,  including  any  aspects  of  production  which  are 
is-rtinerit  to  improved  marketing,  from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  marketing 
order. 

.'{.  Provide  for  the  continuous  operation  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
despite  short-term  price  variations  where  necessary  to  assure  orderly  distribu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  marketing  season. 

4.  Provide  for  the  expansion  of  this  type  of  authority  to  encompass  such 
geographic  areas  as  are  most  desirable  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  order. 

Furthermore,  the  following  portion  of  a  related  policy  statement  reflects 
the  Council’s  endorsement  of  “producer  marketing  orders”  to  he  established  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  producers  as  provided  for  in  Section  008  c  (8)  and  (9)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19.87. 

Federal  Producer  Marketing  Order*. — The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives  favors  the  development  of  federal  enabling  legislation  to  make 
possible  the  formulation  of  producer  marketing  orders  and  agreements  to  develop 
intra-  and  Interstate  and  national  marketing  programs.  These  programs  are  to 
Is-  based  on  producer  Initiative  and  approval  through  referendum  by  farmer- 
producers  of  the  commodities  affected,  before  the  order  can  be  adopted. 

All  regulations  and  projects  initiated  by  these  programs  are  to  be  effective 
up  to  that  point  where  the  producer  makes  delivery  of  his  product  to  a  handler. 
Such  orders  and  agreements  should  enable  producers  to  develop  marketing 
programs  in  the  following  categories: 

1 .  Grade,  size  and  quality  standards 

2.  Container  standards 

.8.  Promotion-advertising 

4.  Market  service  merchandising 

5.  Research 

a.  market  statistics 

b.  economic  price  analysis 

c.  production  problems 

d.  handling  and  engineering  problems 

e.  new  product  development 

fi.  Third  party  grading 

7.  Surplus  control 

These  programs  should  Is;  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
the  help  and  advice  of  the  producers  being  regulated. 

We  accordingly  urge  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  19.87 
be  amended,  as  proposed  in  Title  II,  Section  201(1)  of  S.  297.8,  to  provide  that 
farmers  is;  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  eligibility  for  marketing  orders 
for  any  commodity,  by  majority  vote  of  producers.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
establishment  of  the  marketing  order  Itself  would  require  approval  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  producers  in  a  further  referendum,  through  procedures  which 
safeguard  the  public  Interest  as  already  required  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act. 
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The  need  for  farm  commodity  groups  to  have  such  broad  enabling  legislation 
which  would  permit  their  use  of  marketing  orders  for  self-regulation  of  their 
own  joint  marketing  operations  was  set  forth  very  well  in  these  words  from  a 
March  1968  editorial  of  Broiler  Industry  magazine : 

“One  suggestion  (of  S.  2973)  that  deserves  isolation  and  study  is  an  omnibus 
amendment  to  the  1937  Agricultural  Marketing  law  which  permits. any  com¬ 
modity  group  to  seek,  at  its  own  convenience,  marketing  order  legislation. 

“Responsible  trade  associations  should  not  reject  this  feature  of  the  Mondale 
Bill  out  of  hand,  using  the  pat  excuse  that  it  ‘puts  the  government’s  foot  in  the 
door’  for  production  controls. 

“Rather  they  should  view  it  as  a  method  of  keeping  some  options  open — if  and 
when  we  feel  we  may  need  some  means  of  legally  sanctioned  production 
restriction. 

“There  is  no  need,  at  this  time,  to  become  emotional  about  the  structure  of  a 
marketing  order  proposal.  We  may  never  need  one.  All  that  the  Mondale  Bill 
should  propose — or  a  substitute  bill  that  may  be  tendered  later  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration — is  that  any  commodity  group  can  have  a  marketing  order  if  it 
wants  one  .  .  .  without  making  the  mechanics  subject  thereafter  to  special 
action  by  Congress. 

“In  these  days  of  ‘consumerism’,  an  urban  dominated  Congress  will  become 
increasingly  critical  of  legislation  that,  in  effect,  will  give  producer-processors 
the  license  to  increase  the  cost  of  food  by  restricting  supply.  To  subject  busy 
legislators  to  single  interest  farm  proposals  on  a  perennial  basis  is  silly  business 
at  best ;  it  may  become  impossible  in  the  future. 

“The  intent  of  such  an  omnibus  amendment  should  be  to  pass  this  standby 
option  back  to  the  respective  commodity  groups — beef,  hogs,  eggs,  broilers,  etc. 
Such  legislation  should  shield  any  commodity  group  from  irresponsible  requests 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  marketing  order  referendum. 

“In  other  words,  if  ever  we  wanted  to  test  such  a  proposal  in  our  industry, 
we’d  do  it  internally,  instead  of  through  Congress,  and  because  most  of  us  de¬ 
sired  such  action.  We  propose  no  more,  no  less,  than  that.  To  that  point,  at  least, 
in  the  uncertain  days  that  lie  ahead,  both  in  the  mood  of  Congress  and  the 
structure  of  our  own  industry,  omnibus  enabling  legislation  would  appear  to  be 
prudent  insurance.” 

When  they  are  well-conceived,  well-supported  and  well-administered,  mar¬ 
keting  orders  have  done  and  can  do  useful  jobs  in  allowing  farmers  to  work 
together  for  improved  marketing.  Not  only  in  such  vital  programs  as  surplus 
disposal,  but  in  improved  quality  standards,  research,  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  marketing  orders  have  often  complemented  cooperatives’  orderly 
marketing  efforts — which  in  the  long  run  benefit  consumers  and  the  entire  agri¬ 
business  complex  just  as  they  do  farmers. 

Farmex-s  deserve  to  be  allowed  to  use  marketing  orders  when  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  unity  of  purpose  and  strength  of  organization  needed  to  make  such 
orders  successful  instruments  of  self-help.  This  proposal  of  the  Mondale  bill 
should  be  given  special  consideration,  as  a  means  of  providing  another  “strategic 
reserve”  self-help  measure  which  can  be  considered  or  used  without  undue  de¬ 
lays  by  commodity  groups  which  may  be  suffering  acutely  from  some  of  the  ills 
of  disorderly  marketing. 

The  National  Council  also  favors  the  Title  II  pi’oposal  of  S.  2973  that  pro¬ 
cedures  for  collective  bargaining  be  established  as  one  of  the  activities  which 
may  be  administered  under  a  marketing  order.  As  we  understand  it,  this  would 
require  “bargaining  in  good  faith”  procedures  between  elected  producer  com¬ 
mittees  and  designated  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers,  but  would  not  establish 
an  ultimate  or  compulsory  price-fixing  authority.  We  suggest  that  the  language 
of  Section  201(5)  of  S.  2973  be  amplified  to  permit  an  association  of  producers 
to  act  as  the  producers’  bargaining  agent  if  a  majority  of  producers  so  desire. 

Other  provisions  of  Title  II  of  S.  2973  would  appear  to  genei-ally  strengthen 
the  steps  which  producers  might  choose  to  take  in  order  to  improve  their  bar¬ 
gaining  position.  Fooling  of  prices  for  commodities  for  various  processing  uses 
is  a  desirable  step  as  marketing  order  authortiy  is  expanded  to  cover  more 
commodities  wdiich  are  used  for  various  kinds  of  processing.  Designation  by 
species  as  well  as  grade  or  other  quality  differentials  becomes  more  important 
as  livestock  or  other  commodities  may  be  made  eligible  for  marketing  orders. 

More  specific  authorization  for  applying  quantity  allotments  which  any  pro¬ 
ducer  may  be  allowed  to  market  appears  to  be  a  change  in  degree  only,  as  the 
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1937  Act  already  specifies  that  handler  purchasing  allotments  “shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  equitably  among  producers.” 

The  proposal  for  mandatory  collective  bargaining  procedures  through  a  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Relations  Board,  as  outlined  in  Title  I  of  S.  2973,  appears  to 
be  too  sweeping  for  acceptance  by  farmers  and  the  agri-business  community  at 
this  point.  The  more  gradual  and  voluntary  approaches  of  cooperative  action 
and  marketing  orders  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  at  this  point  for  stepping 
up  our  search  for  more  orderly  marketing  methods  to  serve  consumers  better 
and  reward  farmers  more  equitably.  At  any  rate,  the  provision  for  price-fixing 
without  a  correspondingly  high  degree  of  control  over  market  supply  could  prove 
to  be  impossible  to  administer  effectively.  Until  farmers  are  indeed  ready  to 
impose  upon  themselves  more  voluntary  group  restraint  to  “administer”  output 
(and  thereby  prices)  as  many  industries  do,  this  approach  could  not  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  remedy. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

The  National  Council  wishes  to  express  special  concern  over  the  current  pro¬ 
liferation  of  foreign  trade  barriers  which  are  hampering  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  U.S.  farm  exports,  in  contravention  of  the  principles  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  We  also  deplore  the  evasion  by  foreign 
exporters  of  legally  established  procedures  for  imports  into  U.S.  markets,  as  in 
recent  disruptive  inroads  into  our  domestic  markets  for  dairy  products. 

One  current  case  of  flagrant  use  of  export  subsidies  is  the  Australian  support 
program  for  canned  peaches,  which  is  seriously  damaging  important  European 
markets  for  U.S.  exports.  While  efforts  are  being  made  by  U.S.  trade  negotiators 
to  relieve  this  problem,  little  progress  is  being  made. 

Serious  barriers  also  continue  to  be  erected,  by  the  European  Common  Market 
against  poultry,  fruit,  grain  and  other  U.S.  exports.  A  series  of  variable  levy 
devices  are  widely  used,  and  the  National  Council  has  joined  with  other  U.S.  farm 
groups  in  vigorously  opposing  these  measures  which  arbitrarily  and  unfairly  re¬ 
strict  the  expansion  of  international  trade. 

Increasing  use  of  new  and  cumbersome  import  regulations  for  fruits  and  other 
products  are  another  of  the  trade  hampering  devices  which  cause  the  EEC  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  increasingly  known  as  a  “bureaucratic  nightmare.”  Arbitrary  changes, 
without  notice,  in  European  levies  or  import  regulations,  are  also  very  damaging 
barriers  for  U.S.  exporters.  . 

Remedies  for  these  problems  of  great  importance  for  U.S.  agriculture  must 
be  sought,  through  more  effective  GATT  or  other  negotiations  and  through  im¬ 
proved  trade  expanding  legislation.  We  believe  that  imposition  of  a  series  of 
U.S.  import  barriers  at  this  time  would  not  be  the  appropriate  solution,  how¬ 
ever.  Such  a  move  would  undermine  GATT  still  further  and  step  up  the  threat 
of  a  runaway  trade  war  at  the  expense  of  all  major  trading  nations. 

While  we  realize  that  some  of  the  steps  toward  solutions  of  these  problems 
are  not  the  direct  responsibility  of  this  Committee,  we  feel  that  you  should  be 
aware  of  our  deep  concern  over  these  threats.  We  have  consistently  endorsed  the 
P  L  4S0  program  for  its  important  export  expansion  benefits,  and  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Committee  for  its  prompt  action  in  approving  the  extension  of  this 
program  These  and  other  export  expanding  efforts  should  be  stepi>ed  up  at  the 
same  time  we  intensify  efforts  to  reduce  trade  barriers  to  U.S.  products  in 
foreign  markets. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  for 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  views  here  today. 

Senator  Young.  The  next  witness  is  my  old  friend,  Glen  Hofer  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

You  may  proceed  to  either  read  your  statement,  or  summarize  it 
and  put  it  in  the  record,  whichever  you  want. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLEN  HOFER,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir.  My  written  statement  is  rather  brief,  and  it  is 
all  about  the  1965  Farm  Act.  I  have  some  other  information  about  the 
wheat  approach  to  the  marketing  order.  When  Senator  Ellender 
comes  back,  he  may  have  some  cjuestions  on  that. 
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Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hofer.  But,  I  will  go  ahead  with  this  statement. 

My  name  is  Glen  Hofer,  and  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

WHEAT 


Our  association,  at  its  recent  national  convention  in  Wichita,  Kans., 
reaffirmed  its  strong  support  for  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965. 

We  feel  that  our  support  has  been  justified  by  the  virtual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  wheat  surpluses  which  plagued  us  for  so  many  years — 
and  by  the  popularity  and  practical  usefulness  of  such  producer  op¬ 
tions  as  the  substitution  clause  and  the  overseeding  privilege. 

We  are  convinced  that,  the  administrative  tools  embodied  in  the  1965 
act  comprise  the  most  effective  program  yet  devised  to  govern  the 
production  and  marketing  of  U.S.  wheat. 

In  reviewing  program  provisions  at  Wichita,  the  association  advo¬ 
cated  that : 

1.  A  full  parity  price  be  sustained  for  domestically  consumed  wheat 
in  any  future  wheat  program. 

2.  An  export  certificate  to  cooperators  be  established. 

3.  The  substitution  clause,  permitting  the  substitution  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  acres  be  continued  and  realistic  adjustments  be  made  for 
present  inequities  in  feed  grain  bases. 

4.  Wheat  allotments  be  adjusted  each  year  after  careful  estimates 
are  made  in  order  to  keep  production  in  line  with  domestic  and  export 
requirements  to  prevent  the  building  of  excess  stocks. 

5.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  make  advance  payments  on 
certificates  due  wheat  farmers  cooperating  in  the  program. 

6.  The  USDA  continue  its  effective  policy  of  keeping  U.S.  wheat 
competitive  in  the  world  market  through  use  of  export  payment. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  increased  diversion  payments  for 
land  devoted  to  permanent  or  rotation  grass  mixtures. 

8.  No  farm  should  have  its  allotment  base  or  projected  normal  yield 
reduced  more  than  5  percent  in  any  one  year  due  to  natural  disaster 
such  as  drought,  hail,  insects,  and  flood. 

9.  Farmers  should  not  incur  penalties  for  acting  on  incomplete  or 
inaccurate  information  supplied  through  official  USDA  channels. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  recommendations,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wheat,  Growers  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
strategic  commodity  reserves  as  a  part  of  the  farm  program.  We  have 
submitted  a  proposal  for  such  reserves  to  Senator  Holland’s  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices.  The  proposal,  if  passed,  we  feel  would  insure  our  country  of 
adequate  reserves  in  emergency,  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  plan  allotments  in  order  to  make  certain  of  wheat 
production  on  the  safe,  high  side,  and  give  assurance  to  our  wTorld 
wheat  customers  that  we  aren’t  going  to  run  out  when  they  are,  depend¬ 
ing  on  us  for  supplies.  Insulation  of  the  major  part  of  the  reserves 
from  the  marketplace  would  reduce  the  depressing  effect  any  extra 
stocks  would  normally  exert.  We  hope,  favorable  action  will  soon  be 
taken. 
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Aside  from  the  foregoing  review  of  the  program  provisions,  there 
are  two  major  points  we  would  like  to  make  before  your  committee. 

The  first  is  a  reminder  of  the  crucial  battle  that  the  farmer  is 
waging — and  losing — to  keep  spiraling  input  costs  from  consuming 
his  financial  base.  The  much  heralded  U.S.  farmer  efficiency  which 
has  produced  bargain  grocery  prices  for  the  U.S.  housewife  and  en¬ 
abled  the  United  States  to  take  a  leading  role  in  feeding  the  hungry 
world  has  been  expensive  to  us  as  individuals.  All  of  our  production 
costs — chemicals,  fuel,  tires,  machinery,  repairs,  labor — are  up  sharply. 
Real  estate  taxes  and  interest  rates  march  steadily  upward.  Our  per¬ 
sonal  cost-of-living  items — clothing,  medical,  education,  utilities — all 
are  up.  Wheat  prices?  The  national  farm  gate  price  for  wheat  during 
the  1967-68  marketing  year  is  anticipated  to  be  around  $1.43  per 
bushel.  Recent  production  cost  studies  in  widely  separated  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  (Oregon  and  Nebraska)  have  indicated  that  those  farm¬ 
ers  surveyed  are  spending  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  bushel  to  raise  wheat. 
Profit  margin?  Without  the  dollar  returns  from  domestic  certificates 
there  is  little  or  none. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  price  weakness  can  be  construed  as  an 
indictment  of  the  entire  farm  program — as  some  would  use  it.  Without 
the  program  there  would  be  no  certificate  and  there  would  be  no  way 
to  keep  a  checkrein  on  our  overwhelming  production  capability.  We 
believe  it  simply  points  up  the  fact  that  a  particular  effort  should  be 
made  to  see  that  any  extension  of  the  1965  act  includes  provisions  to 
strengthen  producer  income. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  timeliness  of  legislative  action  on  an 
extension  of  the  present  law.  Although  the  present  legislation  regu¬ 
lates  the  production  and  marketing  of  the  1969  crop,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  1970  winter  wheat  crop  Starts  early  in  1969.  The 
planning  of  crop  rotation,  fertilizer  application,  and  tillage  practice 
has  to  be  completed  by  early  spring.  Actual  field  work  on  the  seedbed 
to  be  planted  to  wheat  in  the  fall  starts  in  March  or  April.  Credit  ar¬ 
rangements  for  operating  expenses — and  it  is  a  rare  farmer  who  is  not 
on  credit — must  be  made  early.  The  decisions  concerning  the  1970  crop 
will  have  to  be  made  by  the  farmer — and  the  banker — within  the  first 
2  or  3  months  of  the  next  congressional  session.  With  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  a  new  President,  new  Agriculture  Committee  assignments, 
new  members  in  both  the  Senate  and  House,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
there  would  be  the  inclination  to  move  swiftly  on  major  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  in  1969. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  therefore,  urges  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  and  further  urges  that 
the  necessary  action  on  the  extension  be  taken  during  the  second  half 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Yottxg.  Yours  is  a  very  good  statement,  and  I  think  you 
represent  the  thinking  of  farmers.  I  agree  with  you  that  farmers  are 
in  a  difficult  situation.  They  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  the  prices 
lower  today  than  they  were  20  years  ago  and  the  cost  of  production 
rising  every  day  to  new  record-high  levels. 

If  a  vote  were  taken  among  wheat  farmers  today  to  abolish  or  lower 
the  present  $1.25  a  bushel  price  support  loans,  what  do  you  think  the 
result  would  be? 
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Mr.  Hofer.  I  think  it  would  be  a  negative  vote  to  abolish  or  lower  it. 
-  Sentaor  Young.  How  many  percent  ?  How  many  wheat  producers 
would  vote  to  abolish  $1.25  price  supports  ? 

Mr.  IIofer.  I  think  a  high  percentage,  Senator.  I  would  hesitate 
to  name  a  figure. 

Our  association,  as  you  know,  represents  the  commercial  wheat 
States,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  that  is  raised  on  highly 
diversified  farms  in  areas,  and  we  don't  talk  to  those  people  as  often 
as  we  do  the  commercial  wheat  farmer.  Amongst  our  people  I  would 
say  the  vote  would  be  70  or  80  percent  against  abolishing  the  sup¬ 
port  price. 

Senator  Young.  Would  the  same  be  true  of  the  wheat  certificate 
payments?  If  there  was  a  vote  taken  among  commercial  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  abolish  wheat  certificate  pay¬ 
ments  what  would  the  outcome  be  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  You  would  approach  100  percent.  They  would  just 
be  voting  against  any  net  profit  they  are  making  now  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  are  correct. 

Has  your  organization  taken  a  position  on  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  Allen  Tom  testifying  today  in  favor 
of  the  ratification  of  the  International  Grains  Agreement’. 

Senator  \  oung.  Mr.  IIofer  had  some  observations  regarding  some 
questions  you  raised  on  farmer  bargaining  awhile  ago,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  Mondal  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Hofer.  And  cooperative  bargaining.  Our  association  has  viewed 
this  as  something  we  are  very  interested  in.  We  would  like  to  see 
an  omnibus  bill  which  would  allow  commodities  to  seek  this  kind 
of  legislation.  As  a  practical  matter,  we  could  not  see  its  application 
right  now  to  wheat  as  a  commodity  because  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  you  outlined  when  you  were  talking  to  the  previous  witness. 
Wheat  is  grown  all  over  the  United  States.  It  would  be  very  hard - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  commodities  can  you  foresee  that  would 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  commodities  such  as  eggs,  or  com¬ 
modities  which  are  used  domestically  and  speak  to  a  smaller  area  of 
consumption  where  the  bargaining  could  be  centralized  enough  to 
be  effective. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  one  area  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wouldn’t  it  be  possible,  though— let’s  take 
eggs — to  fix  the  price  of  eggs  in  one  region  at,  say,  a  minimum — 
let's  say  50  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  next  one  might  fix  it  40  cents. 
That  would  be  possible,  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  IIofer.  That  would  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  eggs  are  sold  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  don’t  produce  enough  in  one  area  to  feed  all 
the  people  of  that  area,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  shipped  in. 

Mr.  Hofer.  That’s  true. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  And  I  can  foresee  a  lot  of  difficulty  there,  don’t 
you  see  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Another  thing  about  wheat,  about  60  per¬ 
cent  of  it  goes  into  export  trade  and  80  percent  is  raised  under  pro¬ 
duction  control  of  Government  programs.  We  just  don’t  see  the 
application  right  now. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make  because  it  bears  on  some¬ 
thing  you  asked. 

Ten  of  our  commercial  wheat  States  have  sought  State  legislation, 
permissive  legislation  to  allow  them  to  set  up  a  quasi-State  agency 
to  tax  themselves  to  have  promotional  activities,  to  do  production 
research  and  things  like  that. 

So  we  are  approaching  the  idea,  and  it  has  worked  and  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  But  we  just  haven’t  seen  its  application 
to  cooperative  price  fixing  or  things  like  that  in  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  would  you  want  this  to  apply  to  milk 
and  dairy  products  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  We  like  the  idea  of  producers  getting  together  in  co¬ 
operative  bargaining. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  milk  people  can  do  that  now  if  they 
use  the  law,  as  I  interpret  it. 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  I  authored  it,  or  coauthored  it  way  back, 
and  the  idea  was,  as  I  saw  it,  to  protect  the  producers  of  milk  for 
direct  consumption,  but  somehow  they  came  in  with  the  blend  price. 

Mr.  Hofer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  the  milk  shed  in  Chicago,  let’s  say,  only 
39  percent  of  the  milk  that  was  produced  in  that  shed  went  for  direct 
consumption  and  the  rest  to  make  cheese  and  butter.  And  there  was 
no  need  of  having  the  farmers  to  go  to  the  big  expense  of  producing 
this  milk  under  the  conditions  that  they  had  to  under  the  original 
law.  And  what  they  do  there  is  to  take  the  price  of  class  I  milk  as 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  the  minimum,  and  then  the  manufacturers’ 
price,  add  that  together,  divide  by  2,  and  that  was  the  price 
received.  And  I  think  that’s  been  the  trouble  in  a  good  many  areas 
where  milk  is  produced  and  where  the  farms  are  not  making  ends 
meet.  And  if  we  would  use  the  laws  on  the  statute  books  that  we  now 
have  in  keeping  with  the  way  we  thought  it  would  be  handled,  I 
don’t  think  the  milk  people  would  be  in  the  trouble  they  are  in  now.. 

Now,  even  though  there  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  now  by  which 
the  milk  producers  could  protect  themselves,  would  you  advocate 
that  this  bargaining,  that  the  bargaining  intended  under  this  new 
law  be  extended  to  the  milk  people?  Wouldn’t  there  be  a  conflict 
there  ? 

Mr.  Hofer.  There  perhaps  would.  I  must  confess  that  my  back¬ 
ground  in  the  milk  market  orders  is  not  extensive.  I  think  that,  the 
previous  witness  made  a  good  point  in  saying  that  we  get  an  omnibus 
bill  now,  that  individual  commodities  could  seek  this  order,  and  it 
would  be  useful  because  it's  a  very  good  reasoning,  I  believe,  that 
urban-oriented  people  are  not  going  to  be  sympathetic  toward  this 
increase  as  years  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  am  not  too  familiar  with  the  way 
that  the  Mondale  bill  would  operate  or  what  the  President  has  advo- 
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eated.  But  I  can  see  conflicts  that  will  take  place  in  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  that  can  now  he  protected  under  the  law. 

In  other  words,  you  arc  going  to  make  it  so  that  they  can  go  under 
two  laws  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  I  Toper.  I  see  your  point. 

'Fhe  Chairman.  And  repeal  the  other.  So  those  are  questions  that 
1  think  will  need  deep  study,  especially  by  people  who  have  the  exeri- 
ence  who  can  point  out  the  pitfalls  that  may  happen  in  the  event  that 
we  do  pass  such  a  law. 

Mr.  lion  •:u.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  M  r.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  operate  with  some  com¬ 
modities,  say,  flax,  which  is  produced  in  a  relatively  small  area,  malting 
barley  or  Durum  wheat,  or  something  like  this.  It.  would  be  different 
than  all  wheat,  some  classes  of  which  are  produced  to  some  extent  in 
every  State  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  I  Loiter.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  pass  a  referendum  all  over  the 
country,  I  am  sure. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Goeppingcr. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Goep- 
pinger  is  from  my  home  State  of  Iowa.  lie  is  president  of  the  Corn 
Growers  Association  and  a  longtime  friend  of  mine.  I  am  sure  what  he 
has  to  offer  the  committee  will  be  very  helpful. 

'Fhe  ( hi  airman.  Very  well.  That’s  the  kind  of  man  we  want  around, 
somebody  to  toll  us  about  t  his  law. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  W.  GOEPPINGER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
CORN  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  BOONE,  IOWA 

Mr.  Gokimmngkr.  Well,  Senator,  we  appreciate  being  invited  here,  J 
and  I  think  our  testimony  will  be  somewhat  redundant,  according  to 
what  you  said  this  morning.  We  are  direct ly  supporting  the  1965  Farm 
Act,  and  if  you  will  permit,  we  will  go  right  into  our  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Gobppingur.  1  have  with  me  the  director  of  the  National  Corn 
Growers  Association,  Mr.  John  Curry,  from  Victoria,  Ill.,  who  is 
going  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  financial  side  of  the  corn  picture  in 
addition  to  what  I  ha  ve  to  say. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association  wishes  to  thank  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  giving  us  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  testify  before  you  relat ive  to  U.S.  Government  farm  programs  , 
now  in  effect  relating  to  feed  grains  and  regarding  suggestions  for 
their  improvement  in  the  future. 

This  testimony  will  cover  the  following  subjects : 

( 1 )  Corn’s  posil  ion  in  the  U.S.  economy. 

(2)  Extension  of  1965  Farm  Act. 

(3)  Strategic  reserve  as  an  adjunct  to  the  extension  of  the  1965 
Farm  Act. 

(4)  Extension  of  present  conservation  reserve  contracts. 
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FEED  GRAINS 

1.  Corn's  position  in  tlie  U.S.  economy. 

Corn  is  by  far  and  away  the  largest  crop  raised  in  the  United  States 
and  has  the  greatest  dollar  value.  The  1967  crop  of  4,700  million  bushels 
is  valued  at  $5,100  million  by  USDA.  Wheat  in  second  place  was  1,500 
million  bushels  with  a  value  of  $2,154  million,  and  soybeans  at  almost 
1  billion  bushels  had  a  value  of  $2,400  million.  So  what  happens  to 
corn  is  extremely  important  to  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  economy  of  all 
the  United  States.  Of  all  the  various  U.S.  industries,  farming  G  by 
far  the  largest — first  in  workers,  first  in  spending  for  equipment,  first 
in  assets  and  second  in  income. 

In  addition,  corn  along  with  grain  sorghum  is  our  largest  foreign 
earner  of  hard-dollar  exchange.  Of  the  approximate  one  billion  bushels 
of  feed  grains  exported,  corn  constitutes  about  80  percent,  and  of  that 
95  cents  out  of  every  $1  of  corn  shipped  overseas  is  sold  for  hard 
dollars.  The  importance  of  U.S.  corn  exports  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  1  out  of  every  6  acres  produced  is  shipped  to  destinations 
outside  the  United  States.  We  produce  half  the  world’s  corn  each  year 
and  account  for  one-half  the  world’s  export  of  it. 

United  States  corn  is  the  basis  of  our  high  protein  diet  of  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  bringing  this  wonderful  diet 
to  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  too. 

2.  Extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association  considers  it  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  1965  Farm  Act  be  extended  by  Congress  this  year.  The 
feed  grains  section  of  this  act  provides  for  voluntary  compliance  in  a 
program  that  adjusts  supply  to  probable  market  demand  but  still  is 
not  so  restrictive  as  to  cause  the  ultra  “freedom  conscious”  farmers  to 
rebel.  However,  the  majority  of  corn  farmers  realize  that  we  must 
have  a  feed  grain  program  that  provides  flexible  year  to  year  controls 
of  supply.  Even  though  voluntary,  the  act  is  binding  enough  to  have  a 
predictable  influence  on  total  supply.  The  following  two  paragraphs 
concerning  1968  signup  describes  this. 

No  one  can  deny  i that-  farmers  like  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  1,497,000  farmers  signed  up  for  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program  this  year — an  alltime  record.  Of  the 
81-million  acre  national  corn  base,  58  million  acres  are  on  the  farms 
that  are  signed  up  or  approximately  73  percent  are  thus  participating. 

About  8-million  acres  of  milo  will  be  diverted  and  around  26-million 
acres  of  corn  this  year.  This  means  that  approximately  32  percent  of 
the  Nation’s  corn  base  has  been  contracted  for  retirement  in  1968.  This 
will  assure  some  drawdown  of  our  excess  corn  stocks  unless  the  dis¬ 
turbed  international  monetary  picture  creates  a  sizable  drop  in  exports. 
However,  with  exports  having  held  up  very  well  the  first  half  of 
this  year  it  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  another  record  corn 
export  year. 

The  importance  of  extending  the  act  this  year  is  great  because  of 
the  interplay  of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  segments  of  this  law.  In 
most  of  the  Corn  Belt,  wheat  is  an  important  crop  and,  as  you 
know,  there  is  a  substitution  clause  allowing  feed  grains  to  be  planted 
on  wheat-allotted  acres.  In  the  vast  dry  land  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  following  of  the  land  the  year  before  is  practiced,  farmers  must 
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know  well  in  advance  of  the  1968  fall  planting  season  for  winter  wheat 
what  the  program  will  be  for  1970.  If  we  do  not  have  extension  of  the 
present  act  this  year  the  whole  picture  will  be  garbled  by  the  necessity 
of  a  national  wheat  referendum  in  March  of  1969.  This  would  force 
Congress  into  an  unnecessary  rush  job  on  farm  legislation. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association  believes  that  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  law  has  worked  very  well.  Some  people  condemned  its  operation 
in  1967  because  of  recent  low  com  prices.  These  were  caused  by  strong 
pressure  to  completly  do  away  with  all  restrictions  on  1967  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  the  maximum  amount  of  compliance  was  set  at  only 
20  percent  of  diversion  in  1967  versus  50  percent  in  the  previous  6  years. 
This  brought  about  the  smallest  diversion  of  feed  grain  acres  in  the 
7-year  period.  As  a  result,  larger  domestic  supplies  came  about  in 
1967.  At  the  same  time  good  weather  brought  large  crops  overseas  too. 
In  1966  the  United  States,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  caught  up  in 
the  world  famine  scare  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  production  faucet 
was  opened  a  little  too  far.  This  proved  that  we  need  to  have  a  feed 
grain  supply-management  program.  If  we  had  no  U.S.  Government 
feed  grain  program  at  all  and  the  acres  now  diverted  were  brought  into 
corn  production,  we  could  easily  produce  7  billion  bushels  of  corn 
annually.  This  is  about  2^4  billion  more  than  the  market  we  have 
today,  both  domestic  and  export,  can  absorb. 

Now,  here  is  an  impirtant  point  that  I  feel  very  few  people  realize, 
and  that  is  7  billion  bushels  is  more  corn  than  we  can  sell  or  even 
give  away  with  our  present  marketing  and  transportation  structure. 
There  just  aren’t  enough  trucks,  railroad  cars,  barges,  and  handling 
facilities  at  ports  to  take  care  of  a  7  billion  bushel  crop.  Responsi¬ 
ble  agricultural  economists  continue  to  state  that  for  the  foreseeable 
future  we  can  easily  furnish  our  own  and  world  markets  with  all  the 
corn  that  is  needed.  We  call  upon  the  90th  Congress  to  extend  the  1965 
Farm  Act  beyond  1969  by  eliminating  the  termination  date  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  act. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  continue,  is  this  the  consensus  of  the 
people  in  your  area,  that  we  extend  the  act  as  as? 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  for  the  corn  people  only  ? 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  In  this  morning’s  discussions,  I  think  that’s  all  we 
should  speak  for,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  yes.  We  had  quite  a  discussion  with  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Of  course,  they  are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  just  wondering  what  percentage  of  the 
corn  growers  in  your  area  is  represented  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  think  that  the  Farm  Bureau  people  would  repre¬ 
sent  about  a  cross-section  of  compliance  in  the  Corn  Belt.  And  we  are 
going  to  have  this  year,  for  instance,  in  Iowa  approximately  68  percent! 
of  the  farmers  participating  in  the  1968  program. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  number  of  farms  ? 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Number  of  farms,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what — — 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  will  answer  your  question  about  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  Many  of  these  people  are  Farm  Bureau  members,  and  many. 
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many  people  who  are  F arm  Bureau  members  participate  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  feed  grain  program,  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  percentage  of  the  com  produced  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  68  percent. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Of  the  corn  produced — 68  percent  of  the  corn  farm¬ 
ers  are  participating  in  the  1968  voluntary  feed  grain  program. 

The  Chairman.  68  percent — corn  farmers. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Bight. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  percentage  of  the  corn  grown  does  that 
represent  ? 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  That  is  going  to  represent  around  50  percent — 58 
million  to  81,  or  73  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  corn  grown. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  for  Iowa  only  ? 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  No,  this  is  for  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  will  repeat — just  at  the  moment  I  read  that  you 
were  looking  at  something  over  here — of  the  81-million  acre  national 
coni  base,  Senator,  58  million  acres  on  farms  that  are  signed  up  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Or  about  73  percent.  So  this  shows  that  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  people  who  think  this  program  is  valuable  and  need 
to  participate  in  it  to  make  our  economy  m  the  Corn  Belt  work. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  we  may  have  a  little  trouble  because  one 
of  the — there  has  been  some  view  expressed  that  we  should  curtail  the 
cost  of  this  program. 

The  program,  for  instance,  in  1968  cost  the  taxpayers  just  on  corn 
and  other  feed  grains,  but  primarily  corn,  $1,540  million. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  de¬ 
crease  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  No  ;  I  don’t.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  food  consumer  is  only  paying  17  percent,  1 7% 0  percent  of  the 
after-tax  income  in  the  United  States  for  food,  and  a  lot  of  that  is 
accounted  for  by  corn  in  one  form  or  another.  And  this  is  the  lowest  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Europe  by  comparison,  the  next  area  of  high  standard  of  living,  is 
paying  out  about  30  percent,  and  Japan,  with  a  very  high  tension 
economy  coming  along  in  great  shape,  is  paying  out  46  percent. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Food  is  a  real  bargain  in  the  United  States  to  the 
consumer.  And  if  we  add  $1,500  million  to  the  cost  through  the  corn 
program,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  cheap  price  for  a  very  efficiently  raised 
crop  that  gives  them  cheap  food. 

The  Chairman.  T  understand  all  of  that,  and  I  am  familiar  with 
the  figures  that  you  have  cited ;  but  we  have  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods  to 
the  Senate.  And  you  have  many  people  in  the  Northeast — Senator 
Ribicoff,  for  instance,  has  a  bill  here  that  would  do  away  with  sup¬ 
ports  altogether,  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  of  course,  I  am  not  to  be 
counted  in  that  category.  But  to  be  frank  with  you,  this  program  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  good  deal  more  than  I  anticipated. 
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When  we  put  the  1965  act  on  the  statute  books,  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  some  folks  thought  that  by  the  end  of  4  years  the  supply 
would  be  in  balance  with  demand  and  that  the  farmers  would  more  , 
or  less  look  to  the  marketplace  for  their  prices.  But  it  don’t  seem  to 
work  that  way. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  It  isn’t  going  to  work  that  way,  either. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  may  have  a  problem — I  don’t  mean  to  say 
now  that  we  will  lose  out,  but  we  may  have  a  lot  of  questions  to 
answer.  And  when  you  proceed  to  admit  that  the  program  for  1968 
cost  over  $1.5  billion,  that  is  quite  a  heap  of  money,  and  with  money 
as  tight  as  it  is  now  you  can,  I  am  sure,  see  what  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Well,  this  is,  of  course,  a  broad  subject  to  discuss, 
but  if  we  do  away  with  and  overstimulate  the  production  in  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers,  it’s  just  going  to  complicate  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
It’s  going  to  complicate  the  problems  of  Main  Street.  I  am  sure  that  i: 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  this  Congress  from  the  country 
districts  of  the  United  States  recognize  the  importance  of  the  strength 
of  the  banks,  the  implement  dealers  and  all  the  people  that  are  up  and 
down  Main  Street  in  the  small  towns  that  depend  upon  the  farm. 

Now,  if  we  hasten  by  reducing  farm  income  the  liquidation  of  the 
farm  country  as  we  know  it  today,  we  are  going  to  have  problems  that 
will  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  $1.5  billion  a  year. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  depletion  allowances  that  are 
granted  to  the  minerals  people  and  the  tax  credits  that  are  granted  to 
industry  are  very  sizable  and  comparable  to  the  figures  which  you  quote, 
and  that  there  are  many  areas  of  the  U.S.  population  that  receive 
subsidies  of  various  kinds  that  make  our  economy  tick  and  do  better 
than  it  would  otherwise. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  all  of  these  things  that  we  have  here  in  the 
way  of  help  from  the  U.S.  Government,  and  I  think  that  we  have 
sound  reason  to  believe  that  the  aid  that  has  been  given  to  feed  grain 
growers  has  been  really  helpful  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  derogatory  toward  it.  I  believe  it’s  money  well  spent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  aside  from  corn,  we  have  wheat  and 
other  commodities  that  will  make  this  figure  come  up  about  $5  billion 
a  year. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  see  the  problems  ive  may  be  facing 
with  an  economy-minded  Congress. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  And  this  is  one  reason  that  we  think  that  the  ex- 
tention  of  the  1965  Farm  Act,  without  trying  to  change  the  face  of  it 
in  any  way,  shape  or  form,  an  act  that’s  worked  well  so  far  as  we 
believe  agriculture  is  concerned  up  to  the  point  where  they  opened 
production  faucet  a  little  too  much  in  1967,  should  be  left,  alone  and 
not  tampered  with.  If  it’s  extended  in  its  present  form,  we  will  be 
better  off  than  if  we  try  to  change  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  we  haven’t  had  any  suggestions  yet 
as  to  how  to  change  it,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  except  in  a  very  minor 
manner.  And  I  am  tempted  to  disagree  with  you  about  getting  that 
this  year.  We  are  holding  these  hearings  now  and  hope  that,  come  next 
January  we  can  enact  that  law  without  any  trouble  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  These  hearings  will  form  the  basis  of  the  bill  that  we 
are  going  to  present  to  the  Congress  early  next  year.  And  it  is  my 
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hope  that  in  the  fall  we  can  get  all  of  this  evidence  from  the  grass¬ 
roots  put  together,  and  then  get  the  Department's  idea  on  it  and 
analyze  all  of  that,  and  by  the  time  the  91st  Congress  convenes  we  will 
he  able  to  put  before  the  Congress,  within  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
bill  in  order  to  extend  the  act. 

Now,  it  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  should  be  extended  for  maybe  3  or  4 
years  or  more,  and  the  administration  is  asking  for  an  indefinite  period. 
What’s  your  view  on  that? 

Mr.  Goepptnger.  I  would  say  this,  Senator,  that  we  would  honor 
your  judgment  on  this  matter;  that  you  have  a  long  tenure  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  task  here  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  We  have  admired 
your  work  for  many  years  and  appreciate  it.  We  probably  haven’t 
said  so  as  much  as  might  have,  but,  nevertheless,  we  know  that  you  have 
a  very  keen  mind  on  many  facets  of  agriculture,  and  if  you  think  this 
is  what  ought  to  be  done,  why  we  certainly  would  not  resist  it  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know,  after  you  put  an  act  on  the  statute 
books  and  it  works  well,  it’s  really  hard  to  change  it. 

I  can  well  remember  in  the  case  of  wheat,  somebody  stuck  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  wheat  bill  in  1937  or  1938  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  have  no  authority  to  reduce  the  wheat  acreage  under 
55  million  acres. 

Mr.  Goetti  nger.  I  recall  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  production  of  wheat  was  about  1 1 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  but  when  it  got  to  26  we  were  stuck  with 
the  55-million-acre  minimum,  and  that’s  why  we  had  so  much  wheat 
grown.  And  it  took  this  committee  7  years  to  effectuate  the  change. 

So  (hat’s  what  prompts  me  to  say  that  I  believe  that  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  try  this  bill  for  another  4  years,  and,  of  course,  if  it  works 
well  we  might  be  able  to  change  it  permanently  later  on.  But  T  would 
hesitate  to  do  it  now  until  we  have  a  thorough  going  over. 

Senator  Mieler.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Mileer.  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  Mr.  Goeppinger  on  the  amount  of  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  other  areas  of  industry.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  voted  for 
the  appropriations  bills  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  But  T  think  T 
ought  to  make  this  point,  and  that  is  while  there  has  been  a  pretty 
good  signup  I  don’t  believe  that  it’s  been  as  strong  in  my  own  State 
of  Iowa  as  it  has  been  for  the  overall  corn  base  acreage  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  farmers  who  signed  up.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  they  like  the  program.  It.  means  that  they  think  it’s  better 
than  nothing.  And  I  don’t  believe  there  are  very  many  farmers  out  in 
Iowa  who  don’t  think  we  should  have  a  farm  program,  but  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  mere  fact  of  signing  up  does  not  mean  that  they  like  the 
particular  program.  They  think  it’s  better  than  nothing,  but  they 
would  like  to  see  some  improvements. 

Now,  about  3  years  ago,  Iowa  State  University  conducted  a  com¬ 
puterization  program  through  their  economists  showing  what  various 
types  of  farm  programs,  including  this  one,  would  result  in,  as  far  as 
costs  to  the  Government  and  as  far  as  farm  income  is  concerned.  There 
are  other  programs  besides  this  one  which  will  cost  no  more  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  which,  in  some  cases,  will  result  in  more  income  to  the 
farmer,  according  to  their  survey. 
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I  have  asked  Iowa  State  to  update  this  survey,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  will  have  it  done  by  late  this  year.  It  would  help  guide  this 
committee  in  determining  what  to  do  about  a  follow-on  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram.  But  even  Secretary  Freeman  at  the  time  of  the  President’s  farm 
message  over  in  the  White  House  agreed  that  there  may  be  some  im¬ 
provements  that  can  be  put  into  this  act.  And  I  think  wVought  to  very 
seriously  consider  those  because  there  is  great  unrest  in  the  agriculture 
community  over  the  present  situation  as  far  as  net  farm  income  is 
concerned,  especially  last  year  with  the  substantial  decline  in  net  farm 
income. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  all  of  us — I  know  I  have  been  strug¬ 
gling  here  for  many,  many  years  now  to  help  the  farmers  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability  in  seeing  that  they  get  their  just  share  in  our  economy, 
because  except  for  the  farmers  our  whole  economy  would  die  on  the 
vine.  A  good  many  people  don’t  seem  to  realize  that,  but  the  only 
criticism  that  I  have  had  up  to  now  of  trying  to  improve  this  bill  is  to 
provide  more  money.  That  seems  to  be  the  cry.  And  if  we  go  and  change 
it  as  to  be  more  liberal  than  we  have  been  in  the  past,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  meet  with  some  difficulty  in  the  Congress. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  all  I  can  say  to  the  chairman  is  that  that 
Iowa  State  survey  of  3  years  ago,  which  I  think  has  been  cited  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  several  occasions,  could  show  that  there 
are  varieties  of  land  retirement  programs  and  the  like  which  can  cost 
no  more  and  possibly  a  little  less  and  can  result  in  improved  farm 
income.  Whether  or  not  the  updating  of  this  will  show  the  same  thing, 
I  don’t  know.  I  would  guess  that  it  will.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
have  that  by  the  year’s  end.  And  it  will  be  very  well  done.  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Goeppinger  is  familiar  with  the  work  they  do  up  at  Iowa  State, 
and  I  think  it’s  about  as  good  as  any  we  can  get.  And  usually  they 
bring  in  other  economists  from  other  land-grant  colleges  to  check  each 
other  out. 

I  got  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  university  not  long  ago  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  do  all  they  could  to 
update  these  figures  and  improve  upon  them  so  that  we  will  have  a 
research  job  done  in  depth  on  the  various  combinations. 

As  I  recall,  they  had  about  15  different  types  of  farm  programs 
which  they  computerized  out.  And  I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
committee,  but  they  won’t  have  it  ready  before  the  fall,  I’m  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  was  my  thought  that  something  might  be 
done  along  these  lines.  I  am  familiar  with  what  a  lot  of  farmers  have 
done  since  this  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books.  Some  of  them  never 
expected  to  raise  corn,  but  because  you  have  an  attractive  program 
they  have  gone  into  the  corn  business,  you  see. 

Senator  Miller.  That’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  put  a  few  acres  into  production  and  have 
gotten  paid  by  the  Government  for  that.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  stop 
such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Of  course,  this  is  very  difficult  in  our  area  to  do 
because  you  have  to  have  a  history  of  corn  production  prior  to  the 
program  in  order  to  get  any  payments  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  understand  that,  but  we  could  get  the 
Department  to  tighten  up  on  that,  you  see,  because  I  know  that  a  good 
many  were  enticed  to  go  into  the  business,  and  they  did  go  into  it.  Of 
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course,  they  had  a  corn  history,  you  understand,  but  they  grew  about 
20  bushels  per  acre  and  they  got  more  money  by  not  planting  than 
planting. 

Farmers,  to  me,  are  very  smart.  They  are  very  able.  They  can  take 
their  pencil,  take  and  sharpen  their  pencil  and  sit  there  and  dream  at 
night  as  to  how  much  they  can  get  by  pursuing  this  program  rather 
than  this  one,  you  see.  And  I  don’t  blame  them  for  it.  But  it’s  under  a 
law  with  Uncle  Sam  paying  the  bill. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Programs  are  designed  so  that  you  have  to  think 
of  all  the  alternatives. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

COMMODITY  RESERVES 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  1  want  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  strategic  re¬ 
serve  for  a  little  bit  with  you  as  an  adjunct  to  the  extension  of  the 
1965  Farm  Act. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  before  you  start  that,  you  know  what 
caused  us  to  change  this  law  and  what  gave  birth  to  this  bill  is  the 
fact  that  you  had  so  much  on  hand  at  the  time.  As  I  remember  it,  you 
had  85  million  tons. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Of  feed  grains. 

The  Chairman.  And  now,  in  my  opinion,  since  that  gave  birth  to 
this  act,  I  don’t  want  to  put  anything  in  this  act  so  that  it  would 
revert  to  that.  I  think  we  can  keep  enough  on  hand  by  way  of  surplus, 
that  is,  carryover,  rather  than  lock  it  up  and  let  it  dangle  over  the 
market  there  and  depress  the  price  of  corn  or  wheat. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Well,  our  invitation  to  appear  before  you  included 
the  coverage  of  subjects  that  relate  to  the  feed  grains  program. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  And  I  will  cover  this,  and  if  you  don’t  see  eye  to 
eye  with  us  on  it,  why  that’s  fine.  We  just  want  you  to  know  what  our 
views  are. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  had  a  strategic 
reserve  in  existence  when  planning  the  total  amount  of  acres  to  be 
diverted  from  corn  for  the  1967  season,  he  would  not  have  had  to  open 
the  production  faucet  as  far  as  he  did  in  1967  to  feel  that  he  had  a  safe 
supply  of  feed  grains,  wheat  and  soybeans.  We  suggest  a  three-seg¬ 
ment  strategic  feed  grains  reserve  structured  by : 

(1)  A  ITS.  Government-owned  reserve  of  600  million  bushels  of 
feed  grains.  This  would  be  usable  only  in  the  event  of  natural  disaster, 
adverse  food  production  conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  military 
action,  and  to  assist  other  patrons  of  the  world  in  any  food  emergency. 
Present  uncommitted  stocks  of  CCC-owned  feed  grains  would  apply 
toward  these  goals.  On  February  1, 1968,  there  were  uncommitted  CCC 
stocks  of  feed  grains  totalling  about  350  million  bushels  made  up  of 
1 37  million  bushels  corn,  191  million  bushels  grain  sorghum,  and  the 
balance  composed  of  barely,  oats,  and  rye.  CCC  would  make  open 
market  purchases  to  bring  the  Government-owned  total  up  from  the 
present  350  million  bushels  to  the  suggested  600  million  bushel  level 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  President  could  only  remove  grains 
from  this  reserve  to  meet  national  or  international  emergencies  and 
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then  only  sell  same  at  parity  for  the  grain,  less  any  price  support 
differentials  in  existence  (in  the  case  of  corn — parity  of  $1.61  bushel 
minus  19  cents  present  adjusted  price  support- — sale  price  of  $1.42). 

We  suggest  a  safety  valve  in  this  segment  of  our  reserve  proposal 
and  it  relates  to  the  above.  If  in  any  marketing  year  USDA  determines 
that  the  estimated  production  from  feed  grains  will  exceed  estimated 
domestic  and  export  needs  by  more  than  io  percent,  the  reserve  under 
this  Government-owned  portion  could  be  increased  by  another  300  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  (from  600  million  up  to  900  million).  However,  subse¬ 
quently,  it  could  be  resold  in  another  year  when  grain  stocks  were 
pulled  down  by  production  adjustments,  at  a  price  not  less  than  115 
percent  of  the  loan  plus  storage  and  interest  (roughly  $1.25  per  bushel 
for  corn  currently ) . 

(2)  The  second  segment  of  the  suggested  reserve  is  that  USDA  will 
offer  to  enter  into  2-  and  3-year  agreements  with  farmers  under  which 
farmers  agree  to  keep  as  much  as  300  million  bushels  of  corn,  grain 
sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  under  loan  and  in  storage  under  farmer 
control.  Farmers  cannot  choose  to  sell  during  the  agreement  period  but 
the  Secretary  or  the  President  could  call  the  grain  under  the  storage 
contract  for  delivery  to  (a)  meet  national  or  international  emergencies 
and  then  only  if  (b)  the  prevailing  market  price  for  corn  was  parity 
minus  the  price  support  ($1.42  bushel).  The  Secretary  would  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  give  added  incentives  such  as  interest  free  loans  and  higher 
than  normal  loan  rates  to  attract  farmers  to  utilize  these  contracts  for 
2  or  3  years. 

(3)  The  Secretary  would  make  available  to  farmers  an  extended 
loan  program  for  the  feed  grains  involved  in  the  raserve  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  year  is  estimated  to  be  greater  than  total  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  (this  was  the  case  in  1967).  Producers  could  put  up 
to  300  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  into  this  program.  Farmers  would 
have  a  right  to  redeem  this  grain  at  any  time  by  paying  off  the  loan 
and  selling  or  feeding  same  themselves.  CCC  would  pay  reseal  storage 
costs. 

Not  only  would  this  strategic  reserve  program  be  helpful  in  improv¬ 
ing  grain  prices  to  the  farmer  but  it  would  also  assure  the  consumer 
of  an  adequate  reserve  of  grain  on  hand  for  any  great  emergency.  It 
would  also  help  to  stabilize  poultry,  red  meat,  eggs,  and  dairy  product 
prices  for  the  consumer.  With  the  above  three-segment  program,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  know  that  he  had  a  cushion  to  work 
against  in  determining  the  next  year’s  feed  grain  program  compliance 
and  thus  not  have  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  a  big  margin  when  figuring 
what  acreage  is  needed,  causing  an  oversupply  if  the  acreage  called 
for  was  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  had  testimony  before  this  committee 
for  a  bill  that  is  now  pending  along  the  same  lines,  but  all  of  that  will 
be  an  additional  cost  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  And  plenty  costly,  too. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  The  President  asked  for  this  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  this  winter,  and  this  is  our  suggestion  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  All  right.  Extension  of  present  conservation - 


Senator  Miller.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point  on  this  nhase 
of  the  testimony  ?  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  surely. 

Senator  Miller.  If  an  objective  of  this  is  to  be  sure  that  there  is 
an  adequate  amount  of  grain  on  hand  in  this  country  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies,  why  shouldn’t  the  amount  of  the  Government-owned  reserve 
fluctuate  upwards  or  downwards  depending  upon  the  rest  of  the  supplv 
m  the  country  ?  1  J 

In  other  voids,  if  there  is  a  relatively  low  amount  in  farmers’  on- 
farm  storage  or  private  trade  grain  storage  on  hand,  I  could  under¬ 
stand  the  need  for  a  high  Government-owned  reserve.  But  if  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  stocks  on  farms  or  in  the 
independent  01  private  grain  trade,  it  would  seem  that  you  would 
need  a  very  low,  possibly  even  no  Government-owned  reserve, 

Mr.  Goeffinger.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  the  difficulty  with  that 
would  be  to  bring  it  about.  In  other  words,  if  the  amount  was  hio-h 
in  the  farmers’  hands  and  you  would  wish  to  have  it  low  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  s  hands  at  that  time,  it  would  mean  that  you  would  have 
to  pull  out  of  Government  stocks  at  the  time,  in  this  kind  of  a  reserve, 
at  a  very  high  cost.  It  calls  for  parity  minus  the  support  price  dif¬ 
ferential,  which  would  be  about  $1.42.  And  selling  it  at  this  fi<nire 
would  bo  an  impossibility,  because  the  farmers  at  that  time  would 
not — they  wouldn't  sit  and  wait  for  a  price  of  that  type.  If  they  had 
a  lot  of  corn,  they  would  be  selling  corn  for  around  $1.05  or '$1.10 
perhaps,  and  this  $1.42  would  be  a  figure - 

Senator  Miller.  Maybe  I  haven't  made  myself  clear. 

Let’s  say  right  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  Government-owned 
reserve,  if  we  need  it,  to  provide  for  the  adequate  reserves  to  meet  a 
great  emergency.  And  we  look  at  the  overall  national  supply  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says,  “We  have  plenty  on  hand  to 'meet  anv 
emergency  without  a  Government-owned  reserve.” 

All  right,  so  we  don’t  have  the  Government  acquire  any  Govern¬ 
ment-owned  reserve  this  year.  Then  next  year  the  Secretary  looks  at 
the  situation  and  he  sees  what  the  onfarm  and  private  grain  storage 
and  everything  else  is,  and  he  says,  “Well,  we  are  down  to  where  we 
might  need  300  million  bushels  m  reserve.” 

Well,  then,  they  start  to  build  up  those  stocks. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  If  they  did  that  at  the  time  when  it  looked  like 
there  was  a  shortage  about  to  take  place,  and  then  started  in  with 
Government  purchases,  you  would  skyrocket  the  price  and  you  would 
get  the  very  opposite  effect.  You  would  make  your  prices  low  like  this 
rather  than  leveling  them  off. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  of  course,  I  have  been  waiting  for  such  a  long 
time  to  see  high  prices  that  doesn’t  bother  me  very  much.  And  it 
would  make  the  farmers  quite  happy,  I  think.  But  it  seems  to  me 
what  we  are  looking  for  here  is  whether  or  not  in  the  United  States 
of  America  there  is  an  adequate  reserve  of  these  grains  on  hand  to 
meet  our  emergencies. 

Now,  that  reserve  might  all  be  in  the  private  grain  trade.  It  might 
all  be  m  CCC.  It  might  all  be  on  the  farm. 

As  I  see  it  here,  you  are  suggesting  that  the  reserve  be  in  the 
Government-owned  stocks  with  some  possibility  of  shifting  some  of  it 
onto  the  on-farm  storage.  But  this  doesn’t  take  into  accountthe  private 
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grain  trade  storage,  too.  What  I  am  worried  about  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  losing  sight  of  what  really  counts,  which  is  the  Nation's  supply, 
whether  it’s  with  CCC,  whether  it’s  onfarm,  or  whether  it’s  in  the 
private  grain  trade.  And  I  haven’t  yet  seen  one  of  these  reserve  pro¬ 
posals  which  seems  to  have  taken  that  into  account  adequately. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Well,  this  is  a  stock  over  and  above  the  thing  that 
you  are  talking  about.  This  is  a  stock - 

Senator  Miller.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Goeppinger  (continuing).  Up  here  which  is  an  absolute  frozen 
type.  It  would  be  resolved,  certainly,  to  keep  it  fresh. 

Senator  Miller.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  But  what  goes  out  would  have  to  immediately  be 
replaced  by  fresh  material  and  some  go  in. 

Senator  Miller.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  But  this  is  over  and  above  the  stocks  that  you  are 
talking  about  where  you  have  the  fluctuations  in  the  farmers’  hands 
and  the  private  grain  trade,  and  so  on. 

Senator  Miller.  But  what  do  you  do  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  the  stocks  out  here  and  onfarm  and  in  the  private  grain  trade  are 
plenty  to  meet  our  great  emergencies?  Do  we  still  have  this  additional 
amount  sitting  out  here  ?  And  if  we  do,  isn’t  there  some  way  of  having 
the  quantity  of  that  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  supplies  else¬ 
where?  Because  if  we  don’t,  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  find  that  we 
are  going  to  get  into  an  extra  cost  which  is  not  needed  to  meet  the 
emergencies. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Well,  this  is  definitely  an  extra  cost  type  of  thing, 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  back  when  we  had  large  supplies,  as 
you  referred  to,  Senator,  it  was  costing  about  $1  million  a  day  for  stor¬ 
age.  You  will  recall  that  was  the  figure  that  was  quoted.  We  figured  up 
the  cost  of  this  storage  on  all  commodities  that  -were  involved  by  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  in  the  case  of  com  we  had  at  that  time  about  a 
3-month  supply  on  hand. 

Now,  basically,  this  means  meat,  milk,  and  eggs  when  you  have  corn 
on  hand.  It  takes  a  little  while  to  convert  it  over.  But  costs  us  more  to 
run  the  refrigerators  in  homes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  $365 
million  a  year,  that  only  had  a  2-  to  3-day  supply  of  food  for  the  family 
that  it  did  to  store  these  bulk  commodities  by  CCC.  And  they  only  had 
2  or  3  days  and  we  had  3  months  on  hand. 

Now,  which  was  cheaper  for  the  consumer?  And  when  you  store 
these  bulk  commodities  you  have  some  extra  costs.  There  would  be 
interest  cost  in  carrying  the  investment,  certainly,  Senator  Miller.  You 
would  have  your  interest  cost ;  you  would  have  your  storage  cost.  But 
from  the  point  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  we  think  this  is  something 
that  has  been  desirable  for  a  long  time.  But  it  isn’t  desirable  if  it’s  a 
free  reserve.  If  it  is  a  free  reserve,  it  becomes  a  weight  on  the  markets, 
a  drag  on  the  market,  and  can  hurt  the  price.  I  think  if  we  had 
a  choice  where  we  could  have  a  reserve  but  it  wasn’t  frozen  off  the 
market  we  could  help  the  reserve  growers.  But  if  we  need  a  reserve  for 
the  Nation’s  good  as  a  whole  and  the  good  of  our  customers  overseas, 
then  don’t  hurt  the  farmer  in  order  to  do  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Bight.  Now,  my  only  point  is  that  if  there  is  going 
to  be  some  money  going  somewhere,  I  would  rather  see  it  go  to  the 
on-farm  storage  so  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit  of  it.  But  I  think  that 
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my  problem  is  how  do  we  determine  the  amount  of  this  Government- 
owned  stock  without  taking  into  account  the  Nation’s  reserve  stocks  on 
the  farm  and  in  private  grain  trade.  And  if  we  don’t  do  that,  if  we 
don’t  provide  for  some  fluctuation,  I  can  see  trouble. 

Now,  what  you  have  done  is  you  have  provided  for  a  fluctuation 
upwards  of  300  million  bushels,  so  you  and  I  are  talking  about  a  fluctu¬ 
ating  reserve. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Safety  valve. 

Senator  Miller.  I  am  not  sure  we  are  talking  about  the  same  way  to 
get  the  fluctuation,  but  I  think  you  recognize  the  merit  of  some  fluctu¬ 
ation  taking  into  account  the  Nation’s  stocks. 

That’s  my  point.  And  I  am  not  clear  on  how  this  would  work  out 
without  having  some  reserve  sitting  out  here  which  just  isn’t  needed. 

Now,  there  are  some  people  who  will  say  we  don’t  need  any  reserve 
at  all ;  we  have  plenty  of  stocks  on  hand  today ;  no  need  to  have  any 
CCC-owned  reserves  at  all.  We  have  plenty  to  meet  a  national  emer¬ 
gency.  And  they  will  oppose  a  grain  reserve  as  a  result  of  that,  and 
next  year  they  might  say,  no,  we  don’t  have  all  that  on  hand.  It  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  one. 

I  don’t  know  where  we  start  and  where  we  end  on  it,  but  I  am 
troubled  by  this  problem. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Well,  this  is  one  thing  that  will  help — this  sug¬ 
gestion  is  a  suggestion  to  help  improve  the  1965  Farm  Act  so.  that  the 
Secretary  doesn’t  have  to  call  the  turn  so  close,  try  to  guess  the 
weather — the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  doesn’t  have  to  try  to  guess  the 
weather  when  he  is  determining  what  the  acreage  need  may  be.  And  if 
he  had  a  strategic  reserve  to  work  against,  he  wouldn’t  then  have  to 
open  up  production  quite  as  much.  If  he  thought  it  was  possibly  going 
to  be  needed,  he  could  say,  well,  now,  we  have  got  this  strategic  reserve 
and  if  we  get  into  trouble,  if  we  don’t  get  quite  enough  production,  we 
have  got  the  strategic  reserve  to  fall  back  against.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time  it  isn’t  hurting  the  price. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  you  have  a  good  point  there.  I  must  tell 
you,  though,  that  I  regret  to  advise  that  some  of  these  grain  storage 
bills  are  not  quite  as  tight  in  their  disposal  provisions  as  your  recom¬ 
mendations  are.  There  are  escape  clauses  which  give  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discretion  which  could,  I  think,  cause  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
the  price.  If  they  were  nailed  down  to  your  recommendations  here  and 
nothing  else,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  I  am  afraid  they  aren’t. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  have  one  other  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ?  I  thought  you  were  through. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  I  have  the  extension  of  present  conservation  reserve 
contracts. 

If  the  presently  existing  conservation  reserve  contracts — also  known 
as  soil  bank  land  contracts — covering  about  9y2  million  acres  of  pro¬ 
ductive  U.S.  cropland  expiring  mainly  in  1968  and  1969  are  not  recon¬ 
tracted  and  held  out  of  production,  then  the  crop  diversion  of  land 
under  the  present  voluntary  feed  grain  program  must  be  expanded  by 
just  that  much  more.  The  same  applies  to  wheat  and  other  crops  which 
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the  existing  conservation  reserve  contracts  are  holding  out  of 
production. 

The  conservation  contract  farms  have  rested  now  for  10  to  12  years 
and  are  big  potential  producers  if  they  are  brought  back  into  produc¬ 
tion.  We  are  anxious  that  the  delicate  balance  between  agricultural 
production  and  probable  usage  be  maintained.  This  year  we  ai’e 
attempting  to  keep  at  least  32  million  acres  of  cropland  out  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghum  production  via  the  1968  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
over  and  above  the  land  which  is  now  under  conservation  reserve 
contracts,  and  under  the  newer  cropland  adjustment  program.  If  the 
old  conservation  reserve  contracts  are  allowed  to  expire  and  the  owners 
of  the  land  not  given  opportunity  to  renew  the  contracts,  there  will  be 
a  big  upsurge  in  production  of  feed  grains  and  other  crops  just  from 
these  lands  alone.  We  urge  your  committee  to  promptly  activate  a 
program  that  will  give  the  present  landowners  opportunity  to  extend 
the  current  contracts  now  in  existence.  Unless  this  is  done,  farmers 
will  soon  plow  up  this  seeded  down  land  to  get  it  ready  for  wheat 
seeding  this  fall  and  corn  or  sorghum  in  1969.  USDA  studies  concern¬ 
ing  cost  comparisons  show  that  it  will  cost  about  $70  million  to  extend 
these  contracts  versus  about  $90  million  if  the  same  productive  capacity 
is  removed  under  the  annual  voluntary  feed  grams  program.  This, 
they  say,  holds  true  up  to  about  a  level  of  20  million  acres. 

This  touches,  I  think,  on  what  you  were  saying.  It’s  possible  you 
can  do  some  things  cheaper  by  a  different  form  of  program,  but 
USDA  studies  show  that  with  up  to  20  million  acres  it’s  cheaper  to 
take  it  out  under  the  attraction  of  the  conservation-type  reserve  pro¬ 
gram.  When  you  get  above  that,  then  you  get  into  higher  costs  and 
the  voluntary  program. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  and  before  closing  our  testimony,  we  wish  to 
again  emphasize  the  most  important  point  we  desire  to  make  with  you. 
It  is  that  the  1965  Farm  Act  should  be  extended  by  this  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible  by  eliminating  the  termination  date  in  the  present 
act.  No  other  changes  need  be  made  at  this  time.  Such  action  would 
give  the  91st  Congress  ample  time  to  consider  what  polishing  up  and 
changes  or  additions  it  would  like  to  make  to  the  act. 

Now,  you  have  a  point  that  you  want  to  elicit  here  on  the  financial 
side. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  CURRY,  NATIONAL  CORN  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION,  VICTORIA,  ILL. 

Mr.  Curry.  If  I  might.  I  would  like  to  concur — I  am  John  W. 
Curry  from  Victoria,  Ill. 

I,  also,  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here. 
I  would  like  to  just  emphasize  a  few  points. 

FEED  GRAINS 

In  a  few  hours  I  will  leave  this  fascinating  place  and  return  to 
my  place  of  business  which  is  a  working  family  farm  in  northwestern 
Illinois,  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  here  just  a  typical  economic  sit¬ 
uation  that  faces  us  as  corngrowers. 
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When  I  go  home,  I  will  find  that  my  seed  corn  has  been  delivered, 
and  it  will  cost  me  from  $5  to  $7  an  acre.  Much  of  the  fertilizer  on  my 
farm  has  been  spread,  and  it  is  costing  me  in  excess  of  $25  an  acre. 
Insecticides  and  herbicides  are  due  to  be  delivered  in  the  next  few 
days.  They  will  cost  me  $8  an  acre.  Taxes  will  be  due  in  May.  In  our 
area  they  "are  costing  from  $6  to  $10  an  acre.  Interest  on  land  and 
equipment  on  many  farms  in  my  area  is  running  from  $30  to  $50  an 
acre.  Tomorrow  night  is  payday  for  the  men  who  work  for  me.  One 
earns  $142  and  the  other  $144  a  week.  I  assume  they  earned  it.  I  have 
been  gone  a  week.  The  implement  company  that  furnishes  me  with 
repairs  and  new  equipment  and  skilled  labor  does  a  wonderful  job 
for  me — they  are  charging  me  right  now  $7  an  hour  for  labor.  Just 
as  a  sidelight,  we  did  not  buy  any  new  tractors  this  spring.  Utilities, 
depreciation,  harvest  and  storage,  and  all  these  other  items,  I  have 
them  itemized  here. 

So  that  when  we  finally  run  down  these  figures — and,  by  the  way,  I 
haven’t  included  my  labor  and  management  as  a  cost  or  a  value  yet — 
we  have  spent,  by  all  good  accounting  procedure,  over  $100  an  acre  on 
a  crop  of  corn,  most  of  it  committed  before  the  seed  goes  into  the 
ground. 

Xow,  obviously,  if  wre  raise  at  the  national  average  of  78  bushels  and 
sell  it  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  we  are  going  to  lose  considerably.  We  do 
expect  to  exceed  the  national  average,  weather  permitting. 

Our  hope  for  any  reasonable  return  for  my  labor  and  management 
rests  on  about  four  things :  One  is  a  good  yield  on  80  percent  of  our 
base  acres.  We  are  in  the  program.  We  are  diverting  20  percent.  We 
have  been  in  the  program  every  year,  I  suppose,  for  the  last  40  years 
and  certainly  ever  since  1960. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  1,500  acres. 

Our  second  point  for  hope  this  year  is  a  reasonable  price  increase 
as  a  result  of,  or  a  reasonable  increased  price,  I  should  say,  as  a  result 
of  a  more  favorable  balance  between  the  supply  of  corn  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  it.  And  I  think  this  will  be  brought  about  in  1968  by  the  feed 
grain  program  working  as  it  was  designed  to  work. 

The  third  point  is  in  our  ability  to  put  efficiency  in  our  operation  as 
a  result  of  good  management. 

And  our  fourth  premise  rests  on  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  my 
banker.  We  have  experienced  in  our  county — and  this  is  in  the  Gales¬ 
burg  area,  Knox  County,  Ill. — a  severe  deterioration  of  financial  state¬ 
ments,  with  a  number  of  farms  to  be  reorganized  this  spring  and  many 
difficult  decisions  in  arranging  short-term  credit. 

I  sat  down  with  the  bankers  in  our  area  and  discussed  this  situa¬ 
tion  this  spring.  We  think  this  situation  is  arising  from  the  clamor  of 
people  in  1967,  late  1966,  for  unlimited  production  and  this  cry  for 
feeding  the  world  philosophy.  It  brought  about  an  expansion  of  corn 
and  feed  grains. 

Now,  the  banker  can  only  loan  us  money  when  he  can  confidently 
expect  it  to  be  repaid. 

So  we  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  as  a  farmer  in  renewing 
and  showing  up  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  and  bankers  and  agri¬ 
business,  and  we  feel  that  one  good  way  to  start  would  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  1965  F arm  Act. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  you  have  1,500  acres. 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  did  you  divert  last  year? 

Mr.  Curry.  Twenty.  That  was  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  1968. 

Mr.  Curry.  Twenty  was  the  limit,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  the - 

Mr.  Curry.  Crop  of  1967. 

The  Chairman.  Crop  of  1967.  Well,  how  much  were  you  paid  by 
the  Government  not  to  plant — what  was  your  average,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Let’s  see.  I  don’t  know  if  I  have  the  dollar  per  acre, 
but  I  think  our  county  average  yield  was  90  bushels,  and  my  township 
is  county  average.  I  would  have  to  calculate  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  per  acre  ? 

The  Curry.  I  think  it  runs  around  $59. 

The  Chairman.  $59  not  to  plant. 

Mr.  Curry.  I  believe  that’s  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  was  your  average  production? 

Mr.  Curry.  My  average  production  in  1967 — we  are  in  a  very  favor¬ 
able  part  of  Illinois — to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  com  we  had 
weighed  and  dried — we  didn’t  weight  and  dry  all  of  it  so  it  is  an  esti¬ 
mate — our  yield  was  128  bushels. 

The  Chairman.  128  bushels. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Was  this  the  best  you  ever  had  ? 

Mr.  Curry.  Yes,  this  was  the  top  yield.  This  is  based  on  weighed, 
dried,  grading  about  one-half  of  it.  We  are  estimating  that  the  other 
half,  based  on  shelling  out  these  cribs  and  other  ears - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  understand  that  the  average  production  in 
Illinois,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  was  in  excess  of  100  bushels. 

Mr.  Curry.  101  bushels,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  101. 

Well,  think  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  Glad  to  have  had  you. 

Mr.  Goeppinger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mennel. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  M.  MENNEL,  CHAIRMAN,  GRAIN  &  LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  SOFT  WHEAT  MILLERS  ASSOCI¬ 
ATION,  F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 

Mr.  Mennel.  Well,  while  we  are  distributing  these  exhibits,  pos¬ 
sibly,  with  the  Chairman’s  indulgence,  I  can  go  through  some  of  the 
preliminaries  of  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  proceed.  I  want  you  to  first 
state  what  you  brought  here  and  the  purpose  of  it,  if  you  will. 

WHEAT 

Mr.  Mennel.  All  right,  sir. 

In  my  statement,  I  have  said  in  the  past,  we  have  said  that  wheat 
is  not  wheat;  it’s  many  kinds  of  wheat.  Now,  we  are  running  into  a 
situation,  because  of  the  wheat  certificate  program,  that  we  not  only 
have  to  say  that  wheat  is  not  wheat,  but  it’s  almost  not  corn  and  not 
sorghum  and  not  rye  because  many  of  these  products  here  have  sub- 
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stitute  products  in  them  which  they  didn't  use  to  have  before  the  wheat 
certificate’s  program.  They  were  broken  up  into  the  ones  that  had 
nothing  but  soft  wheat  flour  in  them,  ones  that  have  milo  or  sorghum 
flour,  ones  that  have  rye  flour,  ones  that  have  corn  flour,  and  some  that 
have  at  least  three  of  the  four  types  of  substitutes.  And  in  my  testi¬ 
mony  I  have  said  that  cereal  economists  from  the  various  different 
kinds  of  companies  have  admitted  to  as  much  as  a  20-percent  substitu¬ 
tion  for  soft  wheat  flour  of  these  other  kinds  of  flours. 

So  it’s  our  position  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  wheat  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  is  self-defeating,  that  it  will  end  up  in  the  use  of  less  wheat  in 
the  country  while  we  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  trying  to 
raise  more  wheat.  So  this  is  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  exhibit. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mennel.  These  cookies  that  I  have  here  have  been  baked  in  our 
laboratory  using  just  a  standard  cookie  formula  that  we  use  to  test 
all  the  cookie  flour  that  we  ship  out. 

This  is  by  adding  20  percent  of  yellow  corn  flour  to  a  regular 
cookie  flour ;  adding  20  percent  of  sorghum  flour ;  adding  20  percent 
of  rye  flour,  and  this  is  medium  rye.  This  isn’t  even  the  white  rye. 
And  then  this  is  our  standard  cookie. 

The  Chairman.  Which  has  all  flour  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Which  has  all  flour,  all  wheat  flour.  The  substitute 
ability  of  the  products  is  quite  obvious.  There  was  no  effort  made  in 
this  to  do  anything  other  than  follow  the  standard  formula.  There 
was  no  effort  to  make  any  one  better  than  the  other.  They  were  baked 
according  to  standard  procedures.  And  I  personally  couldn’t  dis¬ 
cover  a  taste  differential.  I  took  the  taste  test  to  our  vice  president  in 
■charge  of  sales  without  telling  him  which  was  which,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  rye  cookie  had  corn  in  it,  and  the  corn  cookie  had  rye  in  it. 
So  I  don’t  know.  But  I  do  dwell  on  this  quite  a  bit. 

I  have  heard  during  the  testimony  this  morning  and  during  some 
of  your  comments  that  there  hasn’t  been  too  many  things  suggested 
to  change  the  certificate  program.  We  do  have  some  suggested  changes 
we  would  like  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that’s  what  I  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  have  my  statement  here.  The  time  is  getting  late.  May 
I  enter  the  statement  in  the  record  and  try  to  summarize  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  your  whole  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record, 
and  you  may  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Mennel.  These  are  all  soft  wheat  products,  incidentally.  It 
shows  the  tremendous  diversity  of  products  that  are  made  out  of  soft 
wheat  flour,  whereas  hard  wheat  flours  are  used  primarily  in  breads 
and  rolls.  And  the  Durum  flour  is  used  primarily  in  the  pasta  goods. 

In  general,  our  organization  would  prefer  to  see  the  end  of  the 
wheat  certificate  program.  If,  however,  realistically,  this  cannot  be 
done  at  this  time — and  I  would  suggest  that  it.  can’t  be  done  at  this 
time — we  would  hope  that  it  would  continue  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
We  are  certainly  not  in  favor  of  a  long-term  program  of  this  nature. 

The  soft  red  wheat  and  soft  white  wheat  raised  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  by  so  very  many  small  farmers  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
total  wheat  system.  They  are  raised  for  specific  purposes,  by  highly 
efficient  family  farmers,  and  are  mainly  used  in  the  production  of 
domestic  foods. 
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We  found  in  regret  in  the  past  that  we  have  had  to  review  the  whole 
wheat  system.  An  action  that  would  solve  the  farmers  problem  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  most  of  the  wheat,  is  raised  for  export, 
may  raise  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  in  the  Fast  for  an  ( )hio  farmer 
whose  primary  market  is  for  domestic  food. 

We  believe  the  current  certificate  program  would  be  improved  if  it 
recognized  the  purpose  for  which  wheat  is  raised.  Tt.  seems  contradic- 
tory"to  us  to  award  the  same  portion  of  the  domestic  certificate  to  all 
farmers  regardless  of  whether  it  is  eaten  by  Americans  or  Japanese 
or  Pakistani.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  considerably  different. 
Also,  it  seems  most  illogical  to  give  the  same  portion  to  the  farmer  who 
delivers  his  wheat  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the 
loan  program  and  subsequently  defaults  on  his  loan  because  there 
was  no  ot  her  real  market  for  it  in  the  first  place. 

We  belie  ve  this  arrangement  perpetuates  illogical  growing  pract  ices, 
is  uneconomic  and  should  be  corrected. 

Under  the  program  wheat  can  be  raised  without  limitation  provided 
the  producer  waives  his  claim  to  the  certificate  payments.  This  has 
had  an  unforeseen  result  of  increasing  production  of  wheats  in  areas 
not  formerly  farmed  for  wheat  and  where  there  is  no  real  domestic 
market.  It  increases  export  cost,  reduces  the  market  for  both  hard  and 
soft  wheats,  and  1  have  some  examples. 

Arkansas,  down  near  your  home  State,  has  increased.  In  1959  to 
1963,  the  average  was  a  little  over  4  million  in  Arkansas.  The  estimated 
crop  in  1968  is  18  million,  over  18  million. 

The  Chairman.  Bushels. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Bushels.  This  is  a  440-percent  increase. 

Mississippi  has  increased  from  1  million  to  over  16  million,  which 
is  1,558  percent  increase. 

Ohio  during  the  same  period  of  time  is  only  going  to  produce  96 
percent  of  this  historical  period;  Indiana,  90y2  percent;  and  Michigan, 
97  percent. 

The  soft  wheat  exports  under  the  various  programs  had  to  he 
doubled  and  even  tripled  in  order  to  maintain  balance.  Most  of  this 
increase  has  been  through  the  gulf,  in  part  displacing  hard  winter 
wheats,  but  also  displacing  some  soft  wheat  through  the  lakes  and  the 
seaway.  And  this  is  costly  to  the  Treasury  and,  I  believe,  helps  create 
unfavorable  trade  balances. 

Personally,  I  believe  strongly  in  freedom  to  farm,  but  I  note  that 
many  authorities,  believing  also  in  freedom  to  farm,  agree  that  the 
return  to  such  freedom  should  be  gradual. 

It  wasn’t  planned  that  way,  but  the  wheat  certificate  program  seems 
to  favor  the  large  farmer,  the  larger  the  better.  The  giant,  corporate 
farm  can  hire  the  finest  talent  to  maximize  the  benefits  given  it  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  small  family  farmer  spends  most  of  his 
energies  trying  to  survive. 

An  improvement  in  the  program,  we  believe,  would  be  a  sliding 
scale  of  benefits  paid  for  domestic  consumption.  We  recognize  this 
has  many  problems,  such  as  definition  of  ownership  of  the  farm.  We 
suggest,  however,  these  can  be  resolved  and  a  scale  of  payments  could 
be  determined  through  the  use  of  USDA  statistics  which  would  sup¬ 
port  the  small  farms  and  be  reduced  as  the  economies  of  size  allow  the 
larger  farmer  to  be  less  dependent  on  Federal  payments.  It  amounts  to 
a  Federal  income  tax  in  reverse. 
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4  or  example,  and  we  do  not  mean  this  as  definitive,  because  we  do 
not  have  access  to  the  statistics  necessary  to  divide  the  scale  and  only 
mean  to  illustrate  the  idea — all  farmers  could  be  paid  75  cents  per 
bushel  regardless  of  compliance  or  sign  up  for  the  first  1,000  bushels. 
All  farmers  raising  more  than  1,000  bushels  would  have  to  comply 
to  receive  any  benefits.  Then  the  scale  might  be :  The  next  4,000  bushels, 
40  cents ;  the  next  5,000,  20  cents;  the  next  15,000,  10  cents ;  for  the  next 
25,000,  5  cents;  and  for  the  last  25,000,  2  cents.  This  would  mean  that 
any  farmer  raising  over  100,000  bushels  would  receive  no  subsidy  for 
the  amount  over  100,000  bushels.  Obviously,  these  figures  would  have 
to  be  redone  to  balance  probable  payments  to  farmers  with  probable 
income  from  domestic  processing,  but  a  number  of  us  feel  such  a 
device  might  reduce  the  exodus  from  the  family  farm,  alleviate  rural 
poverty,  without  additional  cost  to  the  Treasury.  It  should  encourage 
intensive  farming  rather  than  extensive  farming. 

Another  improvement  we  strongly  recommend  is  to  establish  a 
reasonable  statute  of  limitations  such  as  1  year  after  which  processers 
can  feel  safe  from  further  audit.  We  are  aware  that  a  program  as  ex¬ 
pensive  and  extensive  as  this  one  requires  auditing  procedures. 

Incidentally,  the  auditor’s  in  my  office  today.  But,  excluding - 

The  Chairman.  He  is  there  to  see  that - 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  have  kept  the  proper  records  for  the  payment  of 
the  certificates. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Our  small  company  pays  about  $300,000  every  4  weeks 
for  wheat  certificates,  and  this  is  quite  a  bit  of  money,  and  they  do  like 
to  audit  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  on  the  certificates? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Seventy-five  cents  a  bushel  for  every  bushel  we  grind. 

Hie  Chairman.  And  what  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  wheat  to 
the. - 

Mr.  Mennel.  Our  average  price  has  been  running  about  $1.45, 
$1.50. 

The  Chairman.  A  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  did  that  compare  with  before  this 
program  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  have  some  information  in  here  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Good. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Excluding  judicially  proven  fraud,  millers  should  be 
able  to  close  those  books  audited  by  USDA  without  fear  that  a  later 
examination,  by  a  different,  examiner,  possibly  using  different  inter¬ 
pretations,  will  reopen  them  and  penalize  him  for  some  supposed  in¬ 
fraction  despite  the  prior  clearance.  We  have  had  a  number  of  reports 
of  such  things  happening.  And  it’s,  frankly,  happened  to  me.  We  have 
been  audited  several  times  by  examiners,  and  then  a  later  examiner 
will  come  in  and  change  the  rules  of  the  roach  And  in  one  case  it  cost 
us  $3,400.  This  isn’t  a  great  sum,  but  it  smarts  when  you  hadn’t  planned 
on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  were  auditors  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  the  trouble  ? 
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Mr.  Mbnnul.  Well,  you  recall  the . amendment  of  flour  for 

nonhuman  consumption  is  exempt,  and  the  way  the  regulations  were 
written  we  interpreted  them  one  way  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  interpreted  them  another  way,  and  so  they  disallowed  our  exemp¬ 
tion. 

We  understand,  incidentally - 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  consult  with  them  before  you  put  on 
your  own  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  did  not.  We  thought  that  the  regulations  were 
clear. 

They  then,  following  penalizing  us,  issued  an  amendment,  or  a 
clarification  of  the  regulations  which  spelled  it  out  more  clearly,  and 
we  have  just  been  told  in  the  last  week  that  they  are  going  to  reamend 
the  clarification  to  go  back  to  the  way  we  had  interpreted  it  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  will  get  your  $3,400  back. 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  will  not  be  retroactive. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  you  will  get  your  $3,400  back. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  are  going  to  try. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  need  help,  let  me  know. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  may  call  upon  you. 

We  recommend  that  USDA  adopt  a  procedure  somewhat  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  much  older  and  more  experienced  taxing  authority, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  issue  a  statement  that  the  recent 
examination  has  disclosed  no  change  to  be  necessary  and  that  the  re¬ 
port  will  be  accepted  as  filed. 

There  is  another  similar  improvement  we  would  like  to  recommend. 
There  is  no  appeal  or  arbitration  machinery  provided  within  USDA 
other  than  the  varied  general,  and  normally  ineffective  one  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Secretary. 

We  feel  a  step-by-step  procedure  should  be  provided  to  obtain  ad¬ 
ministrative  review  within  the  Department  to  adjudicate  problems 
which  are  bound  to  arise  in  such  a  vast  program,  prior  to  the  very 
costly  step  of  appealing  to  the  F ederal  courts  for  relief. 

We  know  Congress  is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
arising  from  the  wheat  certificate  program.  It  doesn’t  take  a  very  large 
flour  mill  to  grind  1  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year.  According  to 
Roy  A.  Goldberg’s  recent  book,  “Agribusiness  Coordination”  on  a 
study  of  the  records  of  milling  companies  grinding  nearly  half  of  all 
the  wheat  ground  in  the  United  States,  the  miller  in  a  recent  6-year 
period  averaged  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel  net  profit  after  taxes  from 
his  milling  operations.  Thus,  if  the  miller  is  average,  he  can  expect  to 
earn  less  than  $10,000  after  taxes  for  the  owners. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  receive 
$750,000  for  wheat  certificates  on  this  same  grind.  Even  the  graduated 
personal  income  tax  does  not  provide  a  75  to  1  ratio.  The  implications 
of  this,  to  me,  are  very  far  reaching.  There  is  just  a  tremendous  spread 
between  what  we  have  to  pay  the  Government  every  4  weeks  and 
what  we  can  expect  to  keep  ourselves.  I  am  an  honest  man,  but  this 
kind  of  temptation  placed  before  lots  and  lots  of  people  is  something 
that  should  be  considered.  It’s  a  temptation  both  on  the  examination, 
the  examiner’s  side,  and  on  the  processer’s  side. 
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If  the  wheat  certificate  program  must  be  continued,  serious  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given  to  reduction  in  the  charge  per  bushel.  In  a  tight 
budget  year,  the  administration  is  faced  with  a  great  temptation  to 
shift  more  of  the  cost  for  the  wheat  program  on  to  the  consumer.  We 
certainly  urge  you  to  withstand  any  such  move  vigorously. 

The  size  of  the  certificate  charge  has  an  additional  effect.  Bakers, 
particularly  of  soft  wheat  flours,  are  well  aware  of  the  more  than  $1.70 
per  hundredweight  imposed.  And  now  I  refer  to  the  chemists  meeting 
that  I  was  talking  about  where  one  chemist  said,  “Since  the  recent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  wheat  flour,  more  and  more  cookie  bakers  are 
finding  that  the  replacement  of  10  to  15  percent  wheat  flour  by  com 
flour  results  in  a  significantly  lower  production  cost."’  And  we  have 

corn  flour  in  many  of  these  products.  . 

A  grain  sorghum  chemist,  speaking  at  the  same  meeting,  mentioned 
the  use  of  sorghum  flours  in  pancakes  and  cookies.  And  another  chemist 
rye  flour,  pointing  out  that  rye  flour  in  Chicago  last  fall— -this  was 
I960 — was  $2.10  per  hundredweight  cheaper  than  wheat  flour.  As  a 
result,  quite  a  few  cracker  and  biscuit  manufacturers  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  use  some  rye  in  their  products.  The  addition  of  small 
amounts,  10  to  20  percent,  have  given  them  a  cost  advantage. 

Now,  practically  all  of  these  cracker  boxes  here  have  rye  flour  m 

thTh’e  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  any— is  it  right  on  the  package? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes.  Food  and  Drug  requires  an  ingredient  statement, 
and  here,  for  instance — did  I  pick  one  up  that  had  something .  x  es. 
This  one  says  corn  flour,  flour  here,  and  then  com  flour.  Here  is  a  rye 

flour  ingredient  list.  .  1 

Now,  this  didn’t  use  to  be  prior  to  the  wheat  certificate  progiam. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  did  you  ever— to  your  knowledge,  did  any 
of  the  manufacturers  of  these  products  use  corn  flour  or  rye  flour  or - 

Mr.  Mennel.  Before  the  wheat  certificate  program  ? 


The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Now,  there  are  certain  products  that  have  used  it 


for  years. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  .  ,  .  .  x,  .  V1 

Mr.  Mennel.  Such  as  pancake  mixes  and  some  of  the  things  like 

breading  mixes  have  used  some  for  years  but  not  generally. 

This  is  Mr.  Huffman,  counsel  for  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers 
Association,  and  secretary  of  it. 


STATEMENT  OF  R0NDAL  M.  HUFFMAN,  SECRETARY  AND  COUNSEL, 

NATIONAL  SOFT  WHEAT  MILLERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Huffman.  I  can  say  briefly,  Senator,  when  this  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Mennel,  I  got  in  the  practice  of  checking  t  ie 
food  shelves  in  our  local  store  every  Saturday  when  my  wife  and  1 
went  grocery  shopping,  and  at  the  time  it  was  first  called  to  my  atten- 
tion,  which  was  in  1967,  none  of  the  crackers  there  are  six  brands 
of  crackers  on  sale  in  that  market  and  none  of  them  mentioned  rye,  and 
I  have  been  watching  ever  since,  and  there  is  an  increasingly  number 
of  labels  mentioning  rye.  I  assume  they  were  not  adding  it  m  or  were 
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being  permitted  to  use  old  labels,  as  frequently  happens.  But  the 
situation  is  vastly  different  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Since  25  percent  of  all  the  wheat  consumed  in  the 
country  is  soft  wheat,  the  amount  of  substitution  can  be  a  sizeable 
quantity  of  wheat.  So  I  believe  that  this  program  is  self-defeating:  to 
that  extent. 

There  are  about  a  thousand  items  out  of  6,000  items  on  the  shelves  of 
supermarkets  that  have  flour  in  them,  and  soft  wheat  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  these,  as  you  can  tell. 

Early  debate  on  this  program  had  much  to  say  about  the  certificate 
cost  making  no  difference  to  the  miller,  that  it  was  the  same  difference 
whether  the  miller  paid  the  certificate  or  whether  it  was  added  in  the 
form  of  a  higher  support  price,  driving  the  market  up  to  the  level.  If 
the  domestic  use  of  wheat  is  500  million  bushels,  the  processors’  wheat 
certificate  cost  is  about  $375  million.  I  believe  some  of  this  is  paid  by 
the  American  consumer. 

I  ou  asked  earlier  about  wheat  prices.  I  have  made  several  studies  of 
wheat  prices,  and  I  think  they  are  important.  The  average  price  of 
soft  red  wheat  in  Chicago  for  the  16  years  prior  to  the  program  was 
$2.16.  The  average  price,  with  the  certificate  added,  for  the  4  years  of 
the  program— and  that’s  through  February,  1968— was  $2.33.' During 
the  same  period  the  support  price,  including  domestic  certificate  costs, 
was  down  5.75  cents  per  bushel.  Thus,  the  farmer  has  received  more 
than  1 1  cents  per  bushel  more  under  the  program  for  his  domestic 
wheat,  which  has  been  charged  through  in  large  part  to  the  consumer, 
when,  if  the  earlier  arguments  had  been  valid,  he  should  have  received 
5  cents  less.  I  can’t  explain  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  get  wheat  at  $1.43? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Well,  $1.43  plus  75  cents  comes  out  to  $2.18. 

The  Chairman.  Oil.  The  price  you  gave  me  was - 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  farm  price,  and  we  still  have  to  pay  the  75  cents 
on  top  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  $2.18. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

Now,  I  made  another  study.  This  occurred  to  me  after — 

T,b.e  Chairman.  Well,  how  does  that  price  compare  with  what  you 
paid  before  this  program  went  into  effect,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  -Mennel.  I  don’t  have  averages  for  our  own  company,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.  I  picked  these  figures  out  of  the  Chicago  market  because  they 
were  published  figures,  and  I  felt  they  were  authentic,  probably  more 
aut hentic  than  something  I  would  put  together. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  to  what  extent  did  the  price  of  wheat 
that  you  have  to  buy  fluctuate?  You  certainly  could  have  bought  it 
cheaper  than  $1.43,  or  did  you  buy  some  for  less  than  that? 

miT  Bought  some  for  less  and  some  for  more,  yes. 

know? (  HAIRMAN'  Wel1’ 1  wonder  what  caused  it  to  fluctuate.  Do  you 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  fluctuation  of  the  Chicago  future’s  market.  The 
cash  wheat  is  related  to  the  Chicago  future’s. 

The  Chairman.  It’s  not  scarcity. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Not  this  year ;  no,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  that’s  what  I  am  wondering,  whether  a  bunch 
of  gamblers  are  getting  more  than  the  farmers  are  getting. 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  market  always  does  fluctuate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Mennel.  One  of  the  interesting  things  that  I  have  not  yet  an¬ 
alyzed  to  my  own  satisfaction  is  the  way  that  this  market  is  so  far 
over  the  loan,  the  support  price,  whereas  prior  to  the  certificate 
program  it  ran  under  the  support  price  consistently. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know,  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  more 
or  less  to  let  wheat  be  sold  at  world  prices  so  that  we  could  compete 
with  other  countries  producing  wheat.  And  that  was  the  idea  behind 
the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  Mennel.  So  it  would  be  logical  to  infer  from  that  that  the  world 
price  was  actually  above  the  support  price  that  the  Department  decided 
upon  so  that  the  market  has  been  held  over  the  support  price  as  a 
result  of  this? 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  know  how  it  has  worked  in  respect  to  wheat, 
but  we  tried  the  same  program  on  cotton,  and  instead  of  having  a 
two-price  system  for  cotton  as  we  heretofore  had,  we  have  only  one 
price  so  that  the  domestic  mills  will  pay  the  same  price  for  cotton  as 
the  foreigners  did.  As  a  result  of  that  the  foreigners  thought  that 
the  loan  price  would  fix  the  world  price  of  cotton,  but  it  didn’t.  It’s 
going  higher  than  the  loan  price,  you  see. 

But  the  idea  behind  it  all  was  to  let  the  cotton,  let  the  wheat,  let 
the  other  commodities  seek  their  level  depending  on  what  the  world 
price  was. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Well,  its  very  possible  this  is  the  reason  that  it’s  been 
above  the  support  price  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  testify 
before  us,  and  I  expect  to  have  all  of  that  information  in  the  record 
so  as  to  see  exactly  how  it  worked  under  the  present  law  in  contrast 
to  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Mennel.  One  of  the  interesting - 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  are  interested  in  getting  a  copy  of  the 
hearings,  certainly  the  committee  can  get  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  certainly  want  that,  and  I  have  received  it  before. 

We  have  an  idea  that  we  had  had  after  we  prepared  this  testimony 
that  I  brought  along  as  a  separate  page.  I  don’t  know  whether  you 
are  interested  in  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  add  that  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  would  like  to  add  this  to  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  this  record  will  be  open  for  some  time, 
and  I  want  all  the  information  I  can  get. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  can  think  of  anything  additional,  just 
mail  it  down  to  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  it  goes  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  Because  we  don’t  anticipate  reporting  a  bill  out 
this  year.  But  we  are  preparing  all  this  evidence  so  as  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  bill  we  will  introduce  come  January. 

Mr.  Mennel.  That’s  very  important,  to  have  a  good  broad  base 
on  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  any  information  you  have  that  will  be 
of  assistance — and  if  you  have  any  plans — you  see,  a  lot  of  witnesses 
come  here  and  state,  well,  we  don’t  like  the  certificate  plan.  All  right, 
what  have  you  got  to  substitute  for  the  certificate  plan?  Give  us  a 
better  plan. 

Now,  if  you  have  one,  let  us  have  it.  I  don’t  mean  to  call  on  you  today 
for  it,  but  if  you  have  any  other  plan  that  will  reach  the  objective 
that  is  being  sought,  we  might  accept  it. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Historically  speaking,  for  a  miller  to  propose  a  farm 
program  is  usually  accepted  with  a  grain  of  salt.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  must  realize,  though,  that  this  is  a 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  we  are  supposed  to  help 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  not.  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  or  the 
millers.  We  have  got  to  be  fair  with  everybody. 

Mr.  Mennel.  My  experience  has  been  that  you  always  have  been, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Mennel.  And  we  greatly  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  tried  to  do  it.  We  wrote  in  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
visions  that,  weren’t  suggested  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  am  very  aware  of  this,  and  we  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  your  information  that’s  why  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  these  hearings  now  and  not  obtaining  a  bill  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Mennel.  To  keep  the  pressure  down  some. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  hope  to  draw  our  own  bill  based  on  the 
facts  we  get. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Wonderful.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  understand,  though,  that  we  will  try 
to  write  it  so  that  the  farmers  can  get  a  fair  return,  because,  as  you 
know,  farming  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  are  extremely  interested  in  that,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Why  sure  you  are.  And  you  think,  do  away  with 
that  cornerstone  and  see  what’s  going  to  happen  to  the  whole  economy. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  have  found,  personally,  in  our  company  that  we 
always  do  better  in  a  strong  wheat  economy  than  we  do  in  a  sloppy 
one. 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Our  profits  are  directly  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  in  our  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  where  in  your  testimony  you 
want  to  put  this  additional  page,  at  the  end  or - 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  put  this  on  page  8,  right  in  the 
center  of  the  page. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  first  full  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  first  full  paragraph.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  average  of  the  May  future  prices  for  the  last  4 
years  which  the  wheat  certificate  has  been  in  effect,  compared  to  the 
4  prior  years  when  it  was  not  in  effect  for  each  date  nearest  April  3, 
adding  the  certificate  cost  at  $0.7375 — the  first  year  it  was  70  cents; 
the  last  3  years  it’s  been  75  cents — and  converting  all  bushels  to  100 
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pounds  shows  this  interesting  fact:  Since  the  certificate  came  into 
being,  the  spread  between  wheat  and  com  has  advanced  20  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  and  between  wheat  and  rye  it  has  advanced  57  cents 
per  100  pounds,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  had  so  much 
more  substitution  in  addition  t(j  the  roughly  $1.70  that  wo  pay  in 
certificate  costs. 

We  believe  that  this  increased  cost  falls  heaviest  on  the  low-income 
families.  Ninety  percent  of  Americans  use  flour  as  flour,  but  only  20 
percent  of  Americans  consume  more  than  65  percent  of  all  the  flour 
used.  Rural  low-  or  depressed-income  families  consume  over  500 
pounds  of  flour  annually  per  person  compared  to  the  113  to  115  pounds 
consumed  on  the  national  average.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  lower- 
income  families  eat  more  white  bread  than  their  richer  neighbors,  it 
all  adds  up  to  taxing  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

The  National  Food  and  Fiber  Advisory  Commission  in  their  issue 
of  July  1967,  recommended  that  “Freely  functioning  markets  are  the 
best  mechanisms  for  guiding  the  changes  in  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  that  will  be  required  m  the  future  that  the  United 
States  adopt  its  policies  to  accomplish  a  market-oriented  agriculture.” 

We  believe  continuation  of  the  wheat  certificate  program  delays 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives. 

In  summary,  we  say,  first,  that  the  wheat  certificate  program  should 
recognize  the  purposes  for  which  wheat  is  raised  and  relate  this  to 
cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  consumer  as  well  as  the  national  welfare. 

Second,  while  believing  strongly  in  freedom  to  farm - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  how  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  wish  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Mennel.  This  is  something  that  I  will  work  hard  on. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see - 

Mr.  Mennel.  But  it’s  a  terribly  difficult  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  we  get  a  lot  of  those  answers  from  some 
of  these  farm  organizations.  This  is  what  we  want.  All  right,  I  ask  how 
do  you  do  it?  I  got  the  same  answers  I  got  from  you  just  now.  And  if 
you  will  work  on  (hat  and  suggest  amendments  and  tell  what  you  in¬ 
tend  by  these  amendments,  we  m lght  be  able  to  help  out. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  have  suggested  one  in  the  sliding  scale  to  help 
the  smaller  farmer  rather  than  everybody  just  carte  blanche.  We  have 
suggested  in  that  the  logic  of  paying  a  farmer  to  raise  wheat  to  put 
if  into  commodity  credit’s  hands  and  then  paying  the  domestic  certi¬ 
ficate  on  this  escapes  us.  So  we  have  suggested  some  things,  but  we 
haven’t  suggested  a  broad  program. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  in  respect  to  your  graduated  scale  of 
payments,  t  he  purpose  of  these  payments  is  to,  as  a  rule,  particularly 
where  you  have  acreage  control,  reduce  acres.  And  when  that  reduction 
comes  about,  by  taking  a  certain  percentage  off  of  10  small  farms  or 
one  big  farm  makes  no  difference,  because  the  idea  is  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  cost  of  raising  grain  on  a  small  farm  is  higher 
than  on  a  large  farm.  The  exodus  from  the  farm  is  causing  some  of  the 
urban  problems.  If  we  want  to  reduce  the  exodus  from  the  farm,  we 
probably  ought  to  try  to  support  the  smaller  farmer  more  than  the 
corporate  fanner. 
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The  Chairman.  Well - 

Mr.  Mennel.  This  gets  into  philosophy,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  I  said,  if  you  look  back  as  to  the  reason  for 
it,  we  argue  that  if  the  purpose  is  to  cut  back  our  production,  you  can 
get — you  would  get  the  same  cut  back  if  you  impose  a  percentage  on  a 
large  farm  as  you  would  on  a  small  farm.  In  other  words,  if  you  cut  the 
10  percent  on  10  acres- — let’s  say  10  farms  have  100  acres,  and  you  cut 
10  percent  on  those  acres,  or  if  there  is  only  one  farmer  producing 
on  100  acres,  you  get  the  same  residt,  that  is,  you  get  the  same  reduction. 

Mr.  Mennel.  On  the  national  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Mennel.  But  you  get  severe  disruptions  in  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  demand  because  if  wheat  is  raised  not  for  a  domestic  market 
but  for  the  Government,  for  instance,  cutting  that  wheat  back  10  per¬ 
cent,  doesn’t  really  accomplish  anything  for  the  consumer,  whereas 
cutting  back  10  percent  from  a  guy  who  is  raising  99  percent  of  his 
wheat  for  the  consumer  may  create  a  serious  disruption. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  you  realize  this,  that  this  program 
is  voluntary. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It’s  not  like  it  used  to  be.  Farmers  don’t  vote  them¬ 
selves  into  the  planning  of  so  many  acres  and  then — but  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the  act,  they  have  got  to 
comply.  But  many  of  them  don’t  comply  at  all,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Most  of  the  ones  that  don’t  comply  are  the  small  ones, 
too.  It  works  both  ways.  Down  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  they  are 
the  big  ones  that  don’t  comply  because  they  double  crop  the  land  down 
there  and  they  don't  need  to  comply.  Up  in  our  area  it’s  the  little  guy 
who  can't  cut  because  he’s  already  got  too  small  a  plot. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  don’t  you  underestimate  the  farmer  when  it 
comes  to  him  using  his  head. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Not  ever.  He  has  far  more  time  to  think  about  it  than 
you  or  I  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  right. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  do  believe  that  we  should  have  a  statute  of 
limitations. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  do  believe  there  should  be  an  appeal  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  mechanism  written  into  the  law  in  some  way. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  those  two  points,  you  have  got  a  smart 
lawyer  next  to  you  there.  Let  him  write  the  language  to  carry  that  out 
and  tell  us  what  he  intends  to  do  with  this  language,  or  what’s  the 
purpose  of  it. 

Air.  Mennel.  You  have  got  your  job  cut  out  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes. 

Thte  Chairman.  In  other  words,  any  amendments  you  propose,  sub-  • 
mit  them  for  the  act.  You  have  got,  a  copy  of  the  act.  If  you  don't,  we  j 
can  let  you  have  one.  And  try  to  place  this  amendment  in  the,  proper 
place,  give  us  the  language,  and  then  tell  us  what  does  that  language 
mean,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  by  it,  and  we  might  be  able  to  use  some 
of  your  suggestions. 

Mr.  Mennel.  All  right,  sir. 
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Now,  one  section  that  I  skipped  over  in  my  briefing  of  this  testimony 
is  that  we  believe  that  the  certificate  costs  should  be  charged  on  all 
grain  used  for  food  or  for  none.  In  other  words,  we  have  here  corn 
being  used  in  food.  We  have  rye  being  used  in  food.  We  have  milo 
being  used  in  food.  If  the  idea  of  charging  the  consumer  directly 
through  the  Treasury  is  a  good  idea,  then  let  all  grains  bear  their  bur¬ 
den.  1  am  sure  that  all  grains  get  something  from  the  Treasury.  This, 
I  am  sure,  wouldnt  be  very  popular  with  the  corn  growers  and  a  few 
other  people,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  very  popular  with  the  com  processers, 
I  don't  expect,  but  it  would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  situation  we 
have  at  the  present  time  where  the  wheat  people  are  bearing  the  entire 
load  and  in  the  case  of  other  grains  the  Treasury  is  bearing  the  entire 
load. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  It  was  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  would  like  to  leave  these  things  here. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  can  think  of  anything  else,  why  send  it 
over. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  will. 

The  Chairman.  Because,  as  I  said,  this  record  will  remain  open  un¬ 
til  probably  May,  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  early 
part  of  May  we  will  call,  be  able  to  call  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
here  so  that  he  can  review  all  that  you  said  and  others  have  said  and 
give  us  his  idea  what  ought  to  be  done,  bearing  in  mind  what  you  sug¬ 
gested  and  other  witnesses  here  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  will  try  very  hard  to  have  some  words  for  your 
record  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Fine.  All  right. 

Well,  you  say  you  are  going  to  leave  all  of  that  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes,  sir;  we  carried  it  over  here;  we  don’t  want  to 
have  to  carry  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  guess  these  hungry  boys  around  here  can 
maybe  make  use  of  it. 

(Mr.  Mennel’s  full  statement  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Donald  M.  Mennel.  I  am  President 
of  The  Mennel  Milling  Company  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  I  am  here  today  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Grain  and  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’ 
Association.  I  have  with  me  Rondal  M.  Huffman,  who  is  Secretary  and  Counsel 
of  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Association.  This  Association  has  member 
companies  representing  approximately  80%  of  the  total  commercial  soft  wheat 
milling  production  of  the  United  States. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  granting  us  the  opportunity.  We  have  appeared 
a  number  of  times  in  the  past,  and  we  hope,  because  of  our  intense  interest 
in  soft  wheat  and  the  welfare  of  the  Eastern  farmers  who  raise  it,  that  we  will 
be  invited  back  again  when  there  is  need  for  it. 

In  general,  most  of  the  members  of  our  organization  would  prefer  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program.  If,  however,  realistically,  this  cannot 
be  done  at  this  time,  we  would  hope  it  would  continue  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
and  would  also  be  amended  to  improve  it  in  several  ways  which  we  will  try  to 
present  today. 

The  soft  red  winter  and  soft  white  wheats  raised  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
by  so  very  many  small  farmers  are  a  vital  part  of  our  total  wheat  system.  They 
are  raised  for  specific  purposes,  by  highly  efficient  family  farmers  and  are  mainly 
used  in  the  production  of  domestic  foods. 

While  our  interest  may  seem  limited  in  scope,  we  have  found,  often  to  our 
regret,  that  we  must  view  the  wheat  system  as  a  whole  in  order  to  prevent 
disaster,  or  at  the  least,  serious  consequences.  An  action  appearing  to  solve  a 
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whea 1  farmer’s  problem  in  tbe  State  of  AA  a shington ,  w  here  most  of  the  w  beat 
raised  is  exported,  may  raise  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  for  an  Ohio  farmer 
whose  primary  market  is  for  domestic  food. 

The  current  Wheat  Certificate  Program  would  be  improved  if  it  recognized 
the  purpose  for  which  wheat  is  raised.  It  seems  contradictory  to  us  to  award 
the  same  portion  of  the  domestic  certificate  to  all  farmers  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  eaten  by  Americans  or  Japanese  or  Pakistani.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
is  considerably  different.  Also,  it  seems  most  illogical  to  give  rhe  same  portion 
to  the  farmer  who  delivers  his  wheat  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
the  loan  program  and  subsequently  defaults  on  his  loan  because  there  was  no 
other  real  market  for  it. 

We  believe  this  arrangement  perpetuates  illogical  growing  practices,  is  un¬ 
economic  and  should  be  corrected.  . 

Wheat  can  be  raised  without  limitation,  if  the  producer  waives  Ins  claim 
to  any  certificate  payments.  This  has  had  the  unforeseen  result  of  increasing 
production  of  wheats  in  areas  not  formerly  farmed  for  wheat  and  where  there 
is  no  domestic  market  of  any  real  significance.  This  tends  to  increase  the  export 
cost,  reduce  the  market  for  both  hard  and  soft  wheats  from  the  historical  export 
areas  and  disrupt  orderly  marketing  of  crops.  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have 
greatly  increased  their  production  of  soft  wheat  during  this  program  while 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  have  reduced.  The  extent  of  this  dislocation  can 
be  seen  by  this  table : 

[In  thousands  of  bushels] 


Average, 

Estimated, 

Percent  1968  of 

1959-63 

1968 

average 

.  4,191 

18,468 

440.7 

Mississippi . . - . 

. .  1,046 

.  43,715 

16, 300 

42, 126 

1,558.3 

96.4 

.  42, 434 

42,217 

99.5 

Michigan. . — . . 

.  35, 893 

34, 884 

97.2 

Soft  wheat  exports  under  the  various  programs  have  had  to  be  doubled  and 
even  tripled  in  order  to  maintain  balance.  Most  of  this  increase  has  been  through 
the  Gulf,  in  part  displacing  hard  winter  wheats,  but  also  displacing  some  soft 
wheat  through  the  Lakes  and  Seaway.  This  is  costly  to  the  Treasury  and  helps 
create  unfavorable  trade  balances. 

Personally,  I  believe  strongly  in  freedom  to  the  farm,  but  I  note  that  many 
authorities,' believing  also  in  freedom  to  farm,  agree  that  the  return  to  such 
freedom  should  be  gradual. 

It  was  not  planned  that  way,  but  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  seems  to 
favor  the  large  farmer,  the  larger  the  better.  The  giant  corporate  farm  can 
hire  the  finest  talent  to  maximize  the  benefits  given  it  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  small  family  farmer  spends  most  of  his  energies  trying  to  survive. 

An  improvement  in  the  program,  we  believe,  would  be  a  sliding  scale  of  bene¬ 
fits  paid  for  domestic  consumption.  We  recognize  this  has  many  problems  such 
as  definition  of  ownership.  We  suggest,  however,  these  can  be  resolved  and 
a  scale  of  payments  can  be  determined  through  the  use  of  USD  A  statistics 
which  would  support  the  small  farmers,  and  be  reduced  as  the  economies  of  size 
allow  the  larger  farm  to  be  less  dependent  on  Federal  payments.  It  amounts 
to  a  Federal  Income  Tax  in  reverse.  For  example,  and  we  do  not  mean  this 
as  definitive,  because  we  do  not  have  access  to  the  statistics  necessary  to  devise 
the  scale  and  only  mean  to  illustrate  the  idea.  All  farmers  could  be  paid  750 
per  bushel  regardless  of  compliance  or  sign  up  for  the  first  1,000  bushels.  All 
farmers  raising  more  than  1,000  bushels  would  have  to  comply  to  receive  any 
benefits.  Then  the  scale  might  be:  The  next  4,000  bushels — 400,  for  the  next 
5,000 — 200,  for  the  next  15,000 — 100,  for  the  next  25,000 — 50  and  for  the  last 
25,000 — 20.  This  would  mean  that  any  farmer  raising  over  100,000  bushels  would 
receive  no  subsidy  for  the  amount  over  100,000.  Obviously  these  figures  would 
have  to  be  redone  to  balance  probable  payments  to  farmers  with  probable  income 
from  domestic  processing,  but  a  number  of  us  feel  such  a  device  might  reduce 
the  exodus  from  the  family  farm,  alleviate  rural  poverty,  without  additional 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  It  should  encourage  intensive  farming,  rather  than  exten¬ 
sive  farming. 
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Another  improvement  we  strongly  recommend  is  to  establish  a  reasonable 
statute  of  limitations  such  as  one  year  after  which  processors  can  feel  safe 
from  further  audit.  We  are  aware  that  a  program  as  expensive  and  extensive 
as  this  one  requires  auditing  procedures,  but.  excluding  judicially  proven  fraud, 
millers  should  be  able  to  close  those  books  audited  by  USDA  without  fear  that  a 
later  examination,  by  a  different  examiner,  possibly  using  different  interpreta¬ 
tions,  will  reopen  them  and  penalize  him  for  some  supposed  infraction  despite 
the  prior  clearance.  We  have  had  a  number  of  reports  of  such  things  happening. 

We  recommend  that  USDA  adopt  a  procedure  somewhat  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  much  older  and  more  experienced  taxing  authority,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  issue  a  statement  that  the  recent  examination  has  disclosed  no  change 
to  be  necessary  and  that  the  report  will  be  accepted  as  tiled. 

There  is  another  similar  improvement  we  would  like  to  recommend.  There 
is  no  appeal  or  arbitration  machinery  provided  within  USDA  other  than  the 
very  general,  and  normally  ineffective  one  of  “appealing  to  the  Secretary. 

We  feel  a  step-by-step  procedure  should  be  provided  to  obtain  administrative 
review  within  the  Department  to  adjudicate  problems  which  are  bound  to  arise 
in  such  a  vast  program,  prior  to  the  very  costly  step  of  appealing  to  the  Federal 

Courts  for  relief.  . 

We  know  Congress  is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  arising  from 
the  Wheat  Certificate  Program.  It  doesn’t  take  a  very  large  flour  mill  to  grind 
one  million  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  year.  According  to  Ray  A.  Goldberg’s  recent 
book,  “Agribusiness  Coordination”  on  a  study  of  the  records  of  milling  companies 
grinding  nearly  half  of  all  the  wheat  ground  in  the  United  States,  the  miller 
in  a  recent  six  year  period  averaged  less  than  1  cent  per  bushel  net  profit  after 
taxes  from  his  milling  operations.  Thus,  if  the  miller  is  average,  he  can  expect 
to  earn  less  than  $10,000  after  taxes  for  the  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  receive  $750,000  for  wheat  certificates  on 
this  same  grind.  Even  the  graduated  personal  income  tax  does  not  provide  a 
75: 1  ratio.  The  implications  from  such  a  situation  are  very  far  reaching. 

If  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  must  be  continued,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  reduction  in  the  charge  per  bushel.  In  a  “tight”  budget 
year,  the  administration  is  faced  with  a  great  temptation  to  shift  more  of  the 
cost  for  the  wheat  program  onto  the  consumer.  We  urge  you  to  withstand  any  such 

move  vigorously.  , 

The  size  of  the  certificate  charge  has  an  additional  effect.  Bakers,  particularly 
of  soft  wheat  flours,  are  well  aware  of  more  than  $1.70  per  cwt.  imposed.  At  a 
recent  symposium  of  cereal  chemists,  a  chemist  stated  in  his  prepared  text . 
“Since  the  recent  increase  in  the  cost  of  wheat  flour  more  and  more  cookie  bakers 
are  finding  that  the  replacement  of  10  to  15%  wheat  flour  by  corn  flour  results  in 
significantly  lower  production  costs  ...”  A  grain  sorghum  chemist,  at  the 
same  meeting,  mentioned  the  use  of  sorghum  flours  in  pancakes  and  cookies  for 
the  same  reason.  Another  speaker  said:  “The  increase  in  wheat  flour  prices 
created  a  large  spread  in  price  between  rye  flour  and  wheat  flour  so  that  food 
manufacturers  have  taken  a  look  at  using  rye  flour  in  their  products.  Rye  flour 
in  Chicago,  for  example  last  fall  (1966)  was  $2.10  per  cwt.  cheaper  than  wheat 
flour.  As  a  result,  quit  a  few  cracker  and  biscuit  manufacturers  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  use  some  rye  in  their  products.  The  addition  of  small  amounts 
(10-20%)  have  .  .  .  given  them  a  cost  advantage.  ...” 

Since  cookies  and  crackers  are  the  largest  markets  for  soft  wheat  flour  we 
are  alarmed  at  this  artificial  competition  created  by  the  Wheat  Certificate  Pro¬ 
gram.  Since  more  than  25%  of  all  the  wheat  consumed  in  this  country  is  soft 
wheat,  the  amount  of  substitution  can  be  a  sizeable  quantity  of  wheat. 

We  have  often  said  before  this  Committee  that  “Wheat  is  not  wheat,  but 
many  kinds  of  wheat,  for  many  different  purposes.”  We  must  now  add  to  that  by 
saying :  “Wheat  is  not  only  not  wheat,  but  wheat  also  is  not  rye,  not  corn,  not 
sorghum,  and  not  anv  other  cheap  source  of  starch.”  The  only  real  reason  for.  this 
is  the  extreme  cost  differential  created  by  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program. 

Since  all  farmers  of  all  the  various  grains  raised  in  the  United  States  receive 
some  benefits  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  we  suggest  that  all  grains,  not  just  wheat, 
when  used  in  foods,  should  bear  a  similar  certificate  cost,  or  that  no  grain 
should  bear  it.  It  is  most  contradictory  to  induce  a  domestic  reduction  in  the  use 
of  wheat  through  this  discrimination  while  major  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  its  use. 
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To  illustrate  the  kinds  of  products  using  soft  wheat,  we  have  brought  along 
a  few  examples.  Flour  is  used  in  an  estimated  1,000  of  the  more  than  G,000  items 
on  the  shelves  of  an  average  supermarket.  In  general,  soft  wheat  is  used  in 
most  of  them  except  for  bread,  rolls  and  the  pasta  products. 

Please  note  the  number  of  these  products  now  listing  some  substitutes  for  some 
of  the  soft  wheat  flour  in  tlieir  ingredients. 

I  have  also  brought  along  cookies  baked  in  our  laboratory  using  some  sub¬ 
stitute  ingredients.  No  formula  changes  were  made  to  accommodate  these  and 
you  can  see  the  ease  with  which  replacement  can  be  accomplished.  Thus,  we 
believe  the  program  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  self  defeat  both  for  the 
wheat  farmer,  and  for  us. 

The  average  of  May  future  prices  for  the  last  four  years  during  which  the 
wheat  certificate  has  been  in  effect,  compared  to  the  four  prior  years  when  it  was 
not  in  effect  for  each  date  nearest  April  3rd,  adding  the  certificate  cost  at  $0.7375 
(1  year  at  .70  and  3  at  .75),  and  converting  bushels  to  100  pounds  shows  this 
interesting  fact. 

Since  the  certificate  came  into  being,  the  spread  between  wheat  and  corn  has 
advanced  200  per  hundred  pounds  and  between  wheat  and  rye  has  advanced  570 
per  hundred  pounds. 

During  earlier  debates  on  the  program  much  was  said  about  the  certificate  cost 
making  no  difference  to  the  miller,  that  it  was  the  same  difference  whether  the 
miller  paid  the  certificate  or  whether  it  was  added  in  the  torin  of  a  higher  support 
price,  driving  the  market  up  to  it  If  domestic  use  of  wheat  is  about  500  million 
bushels,  the  processors’  wheat  certificate  cost  is  about  $375  million.  Some  of  this 
is  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 

The  average  price  for  red  wheat  in  Chicago  for  the  sixteen  years  prior  to  the 
program  was  $2.16.  The  average  price,  with  the  certificate  added,  for  the  four 
years  of  the  program,  through  February,  1968  was  $2.33.  During  these  same 
periods  the  support  price,  including  domestic  certificate  cost  was  down  5%0 
per  bushel.  Thus,  the  farmer  has  received  more  than  170  per  bushel  more  under 
the  program  for  his  domestic  wheat,  which  has  been  charged  through  in  large 
part  to  the  consumer,  when,  if  the  earlier  arguments  had  been  valid,  he  should 
have  received  50  less. 

This  increased  cost  falls  heaviest  on  the  low  income  families.  90%  of  Americans 
use  flour  as  flour,  but  only  20%  of  Americans  consume  more  than  65%  of  all  the 
flour  used.  Rural,  low  or  depressed  income  families  consume  over  500  pounds  of 
flour  annually  per  person  compared  to  113  to  115  pounds  consumed  as  a  national 
average.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  lower  income  families  eat  more  white  bread 
than  their  richer  neighbors  and  it  all  adds  up  to  taxing  those  who  can  least  afford 
it. 

We  concur  with  those  recommendations  of  The  National  Advisory  Commission 
of  Food  and  Fiber,  issued  in  July.  1967,  which  state :  “freely  functioning  markets 
are  the  best  mechanisms  for  guiding  the  changes  in  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  that  will  be  required  in  the  future  .  .  .  that  the  United  States  adopt  its 
policies  to  accomplish  a  market-oriented  agriculture.” 

We  believe  continuation  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  delays  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  objectives. 

In  summary,  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Association  believes  the  Wheat 
Certificate  Program  requires  improvement  in  the  following  wTays : 

1.  The  Wheat  Certificate  Program  should  recognize  the  purposes  for  which 
wheat  is  raised  and  relate  this  to  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  consumer  as  well 
as  the  national  welfare. 

2.  While  believing  strongly  in  freedom  to  farm,  such  freedom  should  be  given 
gradually  to  allow  for  proper  adjustment  to  a  market-oriented  economy. 

3.  We  believe  a  sliding  scale  of  domestic  subsidy  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  the  program  was  designed  better  than  the  flat  distribution  system 
now  used. 

4.  A  Statute  of  limitations  is  very  necessary  to  treat  processors  equitably. 

5.  Mechanism  for  appeal  and  arbitration  prior  to  appeal  to  Federal  Court  is 
highly  desirable. 

6.  The  burden  of  being  an  unpaid  tax  collector  should  be  removed  or  reduced 
from  the  processor,  with  all  of  its  implications. 

7.  The  certificate  cost  should  be  charged  to  all  grains  used  for  food,  or  for 
none.  Anything  less  is  self-defeating. 

8.  The  consumer  is  being  charged  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program  without 
being  aware  of  it,  or  being  able  to  object  effectively  to  it. 
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Again,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  and  sincerely  hope  we 
will  be  invited  again  when  consideration  of  a  specific  bill  or  bills  occurs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bromley. 

STATEMENT  OE  W.  S.  BROMLEY,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

AMERICAN  PULPWOOD  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Bromley.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  us  getting  through  with 
you  now. 

Mr.  Bromley.  I  appreciate  your  patience.  If  you  can  stand  another 
10  minutes,  we  have  a  brief  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  a  lot  of  that.  If  I  didn’t,  I  guess  I 
would  be  dead  by  now. 

Mr.  Bromley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  Mr.  J.  Edwin  Moore, 
forester  for  the  American  Pulpwood  Association.  He  had  extensive 
experience  in  State  forestry  work  in  Tennessee  and  Florida  before  he 
came  with  us,  and  he  will  participate  in  any  discussion  we  might  have. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  W.  S. 
Bromley.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the  American  Pulpwood 
Association,  and  I  am  appearing  here  primarily  on  behalf  of  that 
organization.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  views  expressed  in  our 
statement  also  have  the  support  of  the  Forest  Industries  Council 
which  includes  the  American  Paper  Institute,  the  American  Pulp¬ 
wood  Association,  and  the  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
The  members  of  these  three  national  trade  associations  consume  a 
major  portion  of  all  forest  products  harvested  annually  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  statement  to  point  out  that  forest  trees  and 
forest  products  such  as  pulpwood,  poles,  pilings,  sawlogs,  veneer 
logs,  railroad  ties,  fence  posts  and  similar  forest  products  should  be 
specifically  excluded  from  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Act,  S.  2973,  Senator  Mondale’s  bill. 

Our  reasons  for  requesting  this  exclusion  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  not  to  have  forest  products  included. 

2.  In  spite  of  some  few  interpretations  to  the  contrary,  forest 
products  should  not  be  regarded  as  included  in  the  term  ‘"agricul¬ 
tural  products.” 

3.  It  is  difficult  and  in  some  cases  impossible  to  define  the  “com¬ 
modity”  to  be  priced  under  this  bill  in  the  forest  products 
industries. 

4.  The  terms  “producer”  and  “production”  in  this  and  similar 
legislation  are  poorly  defined  and  lead  to  great  misunderstanding 
in  the  forest  industries. 

Now  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  go  into  a  little  more  detail  on  each 
of  these  four  reasons. 

First,  we  can  point  out  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intent  of 
Senator  Mondale  or  other  sponsors  of  this  act  to  include  forest 
products  because  neither  forest  trees  nor  forest  products  are  referred 
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to  in  S.  2973  or  in  any  statements  issued  from  their  offices  or  in  any 
public  statements  that  have  come  to  our  attention.  When  1  resident 
Johnson  referred  on  February  27,  1968,  to  the  need  for  fanners  to 
have  legislation  of  this  type,  he  made  no  reference  to  forest  products 
or  forest  trees  being  included  in  a  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 

Second,  while  there  have  been  interpretations  that  agricultural 
products  include  “lumber  and  wood  products,’’  we  do  not  feel  they  are 
appropriate  to  this  legislation.  John  C.  Bagwell,  General  Counsel 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  an  interpretation  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Congressional  Iiecord  of  April  17,  1962,  came  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inconclusive  opinion:  “As  may  be  seen,  some  of  the  definitions 
for  the  immediate  purposes  involved  in  the  legislation,  include  forestry 
products  only  in  part.  However,  we  believe  even  in  these  instances, 
this  serves  as  an  indication  that  where  the  terms  ‘agricultural  com¬ 
modities’  or  ‘products  thereof’  are  used  without  qualification  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  include  timber  in  the  concept.”  From  this  limited  interpre¬ 
tation  it  seems  to  us  that  unless  this  committee  specifically  excludes 
forest  trees  and  forest  products  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  assume  it  was 
the  intent  of  this  committee  to  include  forest  products  regardless  of 
the  original  intent  of  the  sponsors.  I  would  like  to  give  you  our  pri¬ 
mary  reasons  for  taking  exception  to  Mr.  Bagwell’s  interpretation. 

A.  While  there  are  some  minor  activities  in  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  trees  where  conditions  are  very  close,  if  not  identical 
to  practices  followed  in  agriculture,  these  are  clearly  limited  to  the 
o-rowing  of  fruit  trees,  nut  trees,  Christmas  trees,  and  small  forest 
tree  seedlings  or  cuttings  which  are  cultivated  in  forest  tree  nurseries. 
We  believe  that  these  minor  activities  involving  trees  should  not  es¬ 
tablish  any  precedent  or  interpretation  that  all  forest  trees  or  the 
products  thereof  are  involved  in  agriculture. 

B.  The  term  “forest  products”  involves  the  use  of  wood  which 
comes  from  forest  trees  grown  under  forest  conditions,  but  these 
conditions  in  no  way  resemble  the  conditions  under  which  agricultural 
crops  are  grown. 

C.  Forest  tree  harvesting  is  not  done  annually  as  are  most  agricul¬ 
tural  crops,  but  when  trees  have  matured  economically  or  naturally 
in  30  to  as  much  as  100  years. 

D.  Even  when  trees  are  economically  or  silviculturally  mature  they 
do  not  have  to  be  harvested  in  any  particular  year.  Harvesting  may 
be  deferred  sometimes  for  many  years.  This  characteristic  does  not 
apply  to  any  agricultural  crop  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  nor  does  it 
fit  the  concept  or  definition  of  “marketing  year”  found  in  section 
1 13  (4)  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  third  reason  for  exempting  forest  products  and  forest,  trees  is 
that  it  is  not  clear  what  “commodity”  would  be  covered  by  this  act  if 
applied  to  our  industry.  Would  it  cover  the  prices  of  trees  (stum page) 
sold  to  loggers;  or  of  trees  sold  to  dealers;  or  of  trees  sold  to  pulp- 
mills;  or  of  pulpwood  logged  and  sold  by  farmers  to  pulpmills;  or  of 
pulpwood  sold  by  “farmer  dealers”  to  pulpmills?  In  short,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  “commodity”  being  priced  in  our  industry — as 
trees  may  be  sold  and  bought  at  three  or  four  stages  of  activity  as 
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trees  are  transformed  into  pulpwood — which  is  transported  to  pulp- 
mills  by  truck,  by  barge,  and  by  train.  . 

As  an  industry  we  are  concerned  about  the  concept  of  forcing  all 
growers  of  forest  trees  and  forest  products  in  a  specific  area  to  meet  a 
minimum  price  agreed  to  by  a  bargaining  committee  governing  their 
pricing  in  that  area.  The  logging  and  pricing  of  forest  trees  and 
products  are  subject  to  too  many  variables  to  be  frozen  into  unrealistic 
economic  patterns. 

Incidentally,  Senator,  the  farmers  who  have  been  bona  fide  farmers 
may  form  and  participate  in  forest  cooperatives  right  now.  Forest 
products  are  being  sold  through  cooperatives  today  under  the  Capper  - 
Volstead  Act.  There  are  some  problems,  but  we  are  working  with  the 
Secretary  on  them,  so  we  don’t  feel  this  particular  legislation  has 
application  to  our  industry.  Farmers  can  participate  in  foiest 
cooperatives  through  the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 

The  fourth  and  last  reason  is  that  our  industry  refers  to  most  ot  all 
pulpwood  logging  operations  or  logging  contractors  as  pulpwood  “pro¬ 
ducers.”  This  is  the  same  term  used  in  S.  2973  to  describe  farmers  and 
five  other  classes  of  “producers”  who  might  be  eligible  to  bargain 
collectively  under  this  bill.  All  of  these  persons  are  obviously  engaged 
in  “growing”  agricultural  products  but  the  bill  says  in  section  301(b) 
that  they  are  engaged  in  the  “production”  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  term  “production”  in  section  301(b)  means 
“growing,”  we  do  recommend  that  the  latter  term  be  used  as  we  find 
the  use.  of  the  term  “production”  here  very  misleading- 

In  the  pulpwood  industry  most  “producers”  are  independent 
logging  contractors — not  growers.  Unfortunately,  if  S.  2973  were 
applied  to  our  industry  as  it  now  reads,  it  could  create  a  situation  where 
some  “logger  producers”  might  use  its  procedures  thinking  they  could 
fix  prices  collectively  when  in  fact  all  the  loggers  who  are  not  farmers 
(or  growers  of  agricultural  products)  would  be  in  violation  of  State 
and  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Very  few  pulpwood  producers  are  farmers 
but  under  the  definitions  and  procedures  outlined  in  the  bill,  it  might 
be  possible  for  these  few  to  establish  completely  unrealistic  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  prices  for  pulpwood. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
feel  that  any  one  of  the  four  reasons  we  have  outlined  would  justify 
the  exclusion  of  forest  trees  and  forest  products  from  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act.  outlined  in  fe.  2973.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  consideration  of  all  of  them  will,  we  hope,  justify  your 
acceptance  of  our  recommendation  in  this  respect. 

In  our  opinion,  this  exclusion  could  be  provided  in  one  of  several 
wavs.  One  example  would  be  to  add  another  paragraph  to  section  301 
stating : 

(e)  The  term  “agricultural  products”  shall  not  include  forest  trees  or  forest 
products  such  as  pulpwood.  poles,  piling,  sawlogs  and  veneer  logs,  railroad  ties, 
fence  posts  and  similar  forest  products. 

If  this  is  not  adequate  and  if  cotton  and  tobacco  are  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  we  understand  they  have  been  in  sec¬ 
tion  3(e)  of  S.  109,  then  section  301  (b)  of  S.  2973  should  be  amended 
to  include  the  word  “edible.”  The  paragraph  would  then  read : 

(b)  The  term  “producer”  means  a  person  engaged  in  the  growing  of  edible 
agricultural  products  such  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  dairyman,  fruit, 
vegetable,  or  nut  grower. 
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Only  two  words  have  been  changed  there,  Senator.  The  word  “grow¬ 
ing1’  has  been  put  in  in  place  of  “production”  and  the  word  “edible” 
introduced  in  front  of  “agricultural  products.” 

If  these  examples  of  how  forest  trees  and  forest  products  may  be 
excluded  from  this  bill  are  not  adequate,  we  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
members  of  the  committee,  or  of  the  staff  of  this  committee,  on  the 
wording  or  action  that  would  bring  about  the  purpose  of  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  namely,  the  exclusion  of  forest  trees  and  forest  products  from 
S.  2973.  We  will  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  recommendation, 
and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  views. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  didn’t  understand 
there  was  even  an  idea  of  putting  forest  trees  under  this. 

Mr.  Bromley.  We’re  glad  to  hear  you  say  this.  It  was  only  because 
of  9ome  previous  expression  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
we  covered  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  don’t  think  you  need  worry  about  it,  but  I 
am  glad  that  you  brought  it  to  our  attention  and  suggested  ways  and 
means  of  excluding  it. 

Mr.  Bromley.  We  hope  that  it  will  come  outof  the  bill. 

Thanks  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  time  and  attention. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Bromley.  Thank  you. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  Monday,  April  8  at  10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :10  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
Monday,  April  8, 1968,  at  10  a.m.) 


FARM  PROGRAM  AND  FARM  BARGAINING 


MONDAY,  APRIL  8,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.G. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Ellender  and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  is  an  continuation  of  hearings  on  an  extension  or  renewal  or 
amending  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  and  such  other  bills  as  may 
be  before  us,  particularly  the  so-called  Mondale  bill,  S.  2793. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Marsh— is  he  present?  And  I 
understand  Mr.  Jack  Crowder  is  with  him. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Please  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  E.  MARSH,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 

AND  JACK  A.  CROWDER,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

WOOL  MANUFACTURERS 

WOOL 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association. 

I  regret  that  our  president,  Mr.  W.  E,  Overton,  who  was  to  be  here 
to  present  the  statement  with  me,  was  unable  to  get  here  today. 

Accompanying  me  is  Mr.  Jack  Crowder,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  I  am  authorized  to  state  that 
his  association  fully  endorses  our  position  in  favor  of  the  National 
Wool  Act. 

To  briefly  identify  the  National  Wood  Growers  Association,  I 
will  say  that  it  has  been  in  existence  for  103  years,  and  we  speak  for 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Nation  who  produce  both  lambs  and 
wool,  and  our  principal  membership  is  in  a  22-State  area  where  88.7 
percent  of  the  Nation’s  wool  is  produced. 

At  our  convention  this  year,  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  which,  as  a  part  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  is  presently  scheduled  to  expire 
December  31, 1969. 

This  committee  was  most  instrumental  in  formulating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  in  1954.  You  have  been  most  helpful  in  extending 
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the  act  on  three  occasions  since  that  time,  namely  1958,  1961,  and 
1965.  We,  therefore,  feel  since  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  act 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  too  much  of  your  time  in  presenting 
our  testimony  today.  I  am,  therefore,  going  to  summarize  my  written 
statement,  but  I  would  appreciate  the  complete  statement  being  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be,  without  any  objections. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Thank  you.  We  do  feel  that  the  Wool  Act  is  a  unique 
program  in  that  it  has  had  consistent  and  almost  unqualified  support 
from  the  administration  of  both  parties  as  well  as  all  major  segments 
of  the  wool  industry  from  producer  through  manufacturer. 

Wool,  like  sugar,  is  in  deficient  production  in  this  country.  Part  of 
the  congressional  policy  in  establishing  the  Wool  Act  was  to  en¬ 
courage  domestic  production  of  wool.  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Wool  Act  also  recognized  that  sheep  are  not  only  important  to  the 
economy  of  many  semiarid  regions  where  crop  production  is  not 
feasible,  but  has  recognized  the  importance  of  having  a  supply  of 
domestic  wool  so  that  our  mills  will  not  be  entirely  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies. 

Furthermore,  Congress  established  the  Wool  Act  in  1954  in  lieu  of 
a  tariff  duty  increase  on  imported  raw  wool  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  at  that  time. 

While  several  major  factors  not  related  to  the  Wool  Act  have 
caused  contraction  of  sheep  numbers  in  recent  years,  the  Wool  Act 
should  be  given  credit  for  substantially  lessening  this  decline.  I  can 
say  unequivocally  that  the  Wool  Act  has  been  the  one  factor  that  has 
kept  a  large  number  of  growers  from  liquidating  their  flocks  and 
going  out  of  business. 

The  major  factors  causing  a  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  in  the  past 
few  years  are  these :  Lamb  prices  that  frequently  do  not  meet  cost  of 
production,  inability  to  secure  adequate  and  dependable  labor,  severe 
losses  from  predatory  animals,  drought  and  reduction  in  grazing 
allotments  on  Federal  lands. 

The  sheep  industry  is  endeavoring  to  solve  or  alleviate  the  major 
problems  in  these  ways:  We  are  working  for  stepped-up  research 
on  sheep  production.  We  need  to  find  ways  to  increase  the  number  of 
lambs  produced  per  100  breeding  ewes  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
the  net  income  to  the  sheep  enterprise. 

We  are  working  with  TTSDA  looking  toward  establishment  of  a 
marketing  system  that  will  reflect  greater  returns  to  the  producers  who 
raises  lambs  with  carcasses  yielding  the  highest  percentage  of  pre¬ 
ferred  retail  cuts,  thereby  encouraging  quality  production. 

We  have  a  marketing  committee  considering  ways  to  improve  our 
marketing  efficiency  and  our  returns  on  lambs  and  wool. 

Where  feasible,  more  areas  are  being  fenced  to  reduce  labor  require¬ 
ments.  1 

We.  are  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
for  better  predatory  animal  control  under  existing  programs  and 
stepped-up  research  to  develop  new  control  methods. 

We  are  working  with  Government  agencies  on  brush  removal,  re¬ 
seeding  and  other  programs  to  increase  carrying  capacity  of  our  graz¬ 
ing  lands  looking  toward  raising  more  sheep  per  acre. 
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We  do  hope  that  these  efforts  to  improve  our  industry  augmented  by 
the  important  National  Wool  Art,  will  stem  the  liquidation  tide,  in  the 
near  future. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  a  7- percent  reduction  in  stock  sheep 
numbers  in  1967  was  the  fact  I  hat  lamb  prices  this  past  year  were  about 
at  the  same  level  as  they  were  20  years  ago  while  costs  of  production 
increased  approximately  42  percent  in  this  same  20-year  period.  In  the 
case  of  the  sheep  industry,  the  cost  increase  would  be  even  greater 
becau-e  labor  costs  have  skyrocketed,  and  labor,  in  our  industry  repre¬ 
sents  a  greater  portion  of  total  costs  than  in  most  agricultural 
production.  Wool  prices  in  Ibis  country  were  also  depressed  last  year. 
This  was  occasioned  by  a  substantial  drop  in  world  wool  prices.  Com¬ 
petition  from  synthetics  and  a  heavy  importation  of  wool  textiles 
which  reduced  the  production  volume  of  domestic  mills  have  affected 
the  demand  for  domestic  raw  wool.  Bills  are  now  before  Congress  to 
hold  the  e  textile  imports  at  reasonable  levels,  h avorable  action  on 
these  lulls  is  of  importance  not  only  to  the  domestic  textile  industry, 
but  to  domestic  wool  growers  as  well. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  lamb  prices  have  strengthened  substantially 
so  far  this  year  and  market  pricrrs  for  wool  are,  now  strengthening 
slightly  both  here  and  abroad.  The  wool  picture  does  look  belter  at 
this  t  ime.  During  the  first  1 1  years  of  the  operation  of  the.  Wool  Act  the 
level  of  incentive  payments  under  the  act  was  continued  each  year-  at, 
02  cents  a  pound.  This  level  did  encourage  production  during  1  9.o8 
through  1060.  However,  low  lamb  prices  commencing  in  1961  started 
another  production  decline.  When  extension  of  the  \\  ool  Act,  was  being 
con  idered  in  1965,  this  committee  recognized  that  after  11  yeai  a 
higher  incentive  level  was  desirable  in  view  of  rising  cost  conditions. 

Therefore,  a  formula  was  added  to  the  act  through  which  the  in¬ 
centive  level  is  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  the  cost  index.  1  his 
is  the  US  DA  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  including  commodities 
and  services,  interest,  taxes  and  farm  wage  rates. 

Under  this  formula  the  incentive  price  level  for  the  current  market¬ 
ing  year  is  67  cents.  We  feel  the  formula  improved  the  Wool  Act  and 
that  it  does  reflect  changing  cost  conditions.  _ 

Another  important  feature  of  the  act  is  the  self-help  promotion 
program  established  under  section  708  of  the  act  whereby  producers 
authorize  deductions  from  their  incentive  payments  to  finance  pro¬ 
grams  of  advertising  and  sales  promotions  or  t  heir  products,  lamb  and 
wool.  This  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  returns  in  the  marketplace, 
t hereby  decreasing  the  amount  of  payments  required  under  f  he  act  and 
in  turn  reducing  the  cost  of  the  wool  program.  Growers  ha  ve  voted  in 
favor  of  this  promotion  program  by  a  substantial  majority  in  four 
referendums  to  date. 

We  have  no  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  Wool  Act  because 
we  feel  it,  is  working  well.  In  talking  with  officials  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  last  week  I  was  also  advisd  that,  they  plan  to  make  no 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  Wool  Act. 

The  Chairmans  To  what  extent  did  that  change  we  made  2  years  ago 
cause  an  increase  by  farmers  in  the  number  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  mean  by  the  addition  of  the  parity  formula? 

The  Chairmans  Yes. 
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Mr.  Marsh.  It  hasn’t  had  an  effect  in  increasing  sheep  numbers, 
Senator,  because  of  these  other  serious  problems  that  we  have  had. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  held  back  a  decrease.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
But  it  has  not  as  yet  increased  production. 

The  'Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  could  furnish  for  the  record  since 
the  inception  of  this  act  the  extent  to  which  sheep  numbers  have  in¬ 
creased.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  goal  to  reach  as  I  remember  of  300 
million  is  it? 

Mr.  Marsh.  300  million  pounds  annual  production  of  shorn  wool 
is  set  forth  in  the - 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had  a  number  of  sheep,  also.  I  don’t 
recall - 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  the  goal  is  based - 

The  Chairman.  On  the  production  of  wool. 

Mr.  Marsh  (continuing).  On  the  production  of  wool,  yes,  sir;  300 
million  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  goal  established  when  the  act  was  put 
into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  far  are  you  from  that  goal  now  ?  Have 
you  advanced  in  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  I’m  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  not — that  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  act,  wool  production  has  gone  down  about  19  percent, 
and  I  know  that  the  reduction  would  have  been  considerably  more  than 
that  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  act,  because  of  low  prices  and  drought  and 
these  other  factors  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  could  put  in  the  act,  if  you  have  it 
available,  not  now  but  you  could  furnish  it  later,  what  the  goal  was  and 
what  have  you  done  from  year  to  year  up  to  now,  just  to  see  how  the  act 
has  benefited  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Marsh.  I  will  be  happy  to  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

NUMBER  OF  STOCK  SHEEP,  SHORN  WOOL  PRODUCTION,  WOOL  PRICES  AND  PAYMENTS  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
WOOL  ACT  OF  1954  BY  MARKETING  YEARS,  1955  TO  DATE 


Incentive  average  Payments  required 

Stock  sheep  Shorn  wool  price  for  price  re - 

population,  production  shorn  wool  ceived  by  Average, 

Jan.  1  (head)  (pounds)  (cents  per  producers  (cents  per  Amount  i 

pound)  (cents  per  pound) 
pound) 


Marketing  year: 

1955  (April— March) _ 

1956  (April— March) _ 

1957  (April-March) _ 

1958  (April-March) _ 

1959  (April-March) _ 

1960  (April-March) _ 

1961  (April-March) _ 

1962  (April-March) _ 

1963  (April-December). 
Calendar  year: 

1964  . 

1965  _ 

1966  .  " 

1967  . 

1968.. . . 


27,137,000  234,058,000 

27,  012,  000  238,  569,  000 

26,538,000  235,366,000 

27,167,000  2  243,713,000 
28,108,000  2  259,939,000 

28,  849,  000  2  265,  277,  000 

28,320,000  259,161,000 

26,719,000  246,636,000 

25, 122,  000  232,  446,  000 

23,455,000  212,333,000 

21,843,000  201,463,000 

21,456,000  195,053,000 

20,658,000  188,155,000 

19,184,000  .. 


62 

42.8 

19.2 

$57,  614,  000 

62 

44.3 

17.7 

51,915,  000 

62 

53.7 

8.3 

16,104,  000 

62 

36.4 

25.6 

85, 143,000 

62 

43.3 

18.7 

53,  865, 000 

62 

42.0 

20.0 

59, 490, 000 

62 

42.9 

19.1 

56,  895,  000 

62 

47.7 

14.3 

39. 195, 000 

62 

48.5 

13.5 

27, 179, 000 

62 

53.2 

8.8 

20,  329, 000 

62 

47.1 

14.9 

34,174, 000 

65 

52.1 

12.9 

26,300,000 

66 

39.8 

26.2 

3  56. 800, 000 

67 

1  Includes  payments  on  unshorn  lambs  in  support  of  pulled  wool 

2  Excludes  Alaska. 

3  Projected.  Payments  for  1967  marketing  year  are  made  commencing  Apr.  1,  1968, 
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NUMBER  OF  GOATS  CLIPPEO,  MOHAIR  PRODUCTION,  MOHAIR  PRICES  AND  PAYMENTS  ON  MOHAIR  UNDER  THE 
NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT  OF  1904  BY  MARKETING  YEARS,  1955  TO  DATE 


Average 

Number  Support  price  Payments  required 

of  goats  Mohair  price  for  received  - 

clipped  production  mohair  by  Average 
(head)  (pounds)  (cents  per  producers  (cents  per  Amount 

pound)  (cents  per  pound) 
pound) 


Marketing  year: 

1955  (April  March) 

1956  (April  March)  , 

1957  (April  March) 

1958  (April  March) 

1959  (April  March) 

1960  (April  March) 

1961  (April  March)  . 
1967  (April  March) 

1963  (April  December) 
Calendar  year: 

1964  . 

1965  . 

1966  . 

1967  . 


i  Projected:  Payments  for  1967  marketing  year  are  made  commencing  Apr.  1,  1968. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Marsh  would  agree  that 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  sheep  population  has  decreased  rather 
than  increased  is  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  so  many  small  farmers 
who  used  to  have  small  flocks. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  certainly - 

Mr.  Young.  Since  the  Wool  Act  was  first  enacted  I  imagine  we  have 
lost  at  least  25  to  30  percent  of  our  fanners,  and  these  have  usually 
been  smaller  farmers  many  of  whom  had  a  few  sheep. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  correct.  And  one  of  their  big  problems  has  been 
the  dog  problem  in  the  farm  flock  areas. 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  that  in  North  Dakota,  there  has  been  a  greater 
reduction  in  sheep  numbers  percentagewise  than  in  most  States,  and 
we  only  have  about  half  as  many  farmers  as  we  had  back  in  the  1930’s. 

Mr.  Marsh.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  noticing  here  that  the  cost  of  the  act 
in  1968  was  estimated  at  $83.7  million,  arid  for  1969  the  projected 
estimated  cost  is  $62.6  million.  In  prior  years  it  was  not  quite  as  much 
as  that.  Actually  in  1967,  it  was  35  million  and  in  1966  it  was  38  mil¬ 
lion.  There  has  been  quite  a  jump  in  the  last  2  years,  and  I  presume 
that  that  is  due  to  this  change  that  was  made  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Marsh.  No,  Senator;  it  is  not.  For  example,  even  though  the  in¬ 
centive  price  level  was  raised  from  62  cents  in  1965  to  65  cents  in  1966 
under  the  formula  added  to  the  act,  wool  payments  for  the  1966  mar¬ 
keting  year  actually  dropped  $7.8  million  from  the  previous  year 
because  (lie  average  farm  price  improved.  We  had  3  years  there  prior 
to  1967 : 1964,  1965,  and  1966,  in  which  the  payments  were  considerably 
under  the  average  for  the  first  13  years  of  the  act,  because  the  wool 
prices  were  better  in  those  years  and  the  better  the  wool  prices  the  less 
that  has  to  be  made  up  to  bring  the  prices  up  to  the  incentive  level. 
So  we  had  3  years  there  when  the  payments  were  considerably  below 
the  average  but  in  1967  with  a  very  low  wool  market,  it  followed  the 
world  market  down-  it  went  down  from  52  cents  in  1966  to  39.8  in 
1967,  and  that  is  the  factor  that  is  causing  the  payments  for  1967  to  be 


2, 983,  000 

16, 923, 000 

70,0 

82.2  .. 

3, 164, 000 

18,233.000 

70.0 

84.4  . 

3, 246,  000 

19,072,000 

70, 0 

88.6  .. 

3,417,000 

20, 825, 000 

70.0 

72.3  .. 

3,  755, 000 

24,151,000 

70.0 

96.4 

3, 888, 000 

24,467,000 

70,0 

89.7  .. 

4,  021, 000 

26,411,000 

73,0 

85.6  .. 

4,  236, 000 

27, 215, 000 

74.0 

71.4 

2.6 

5797,  000 

4,  363, 000 

29, 007,000 

76.0 

88.1  .. 

4,  568, 000 

29,  736, 000 

72.0 

94.  3  .. 

4,  803, 000 

32, 420, 000 

72.0 

65.6 

6.4 

1,900,000 

4, 659, 000 

29,  576,  000 

75.  8 

53.7 

22. 1 

6,  500, 000 

4, 104,  000 

26,275,000 

76.4 

40.9 

35.5 

>  11,400, 000 

f=o  much  larger,  because  for  every  cent  that  the  wool  price  goes  down 
it  takes  about  two  and  a  quarter — $2.25  million  more  in  payments. 
Furthermore,  while  no  support  payments  were  required  on  mohair 
during  9  of  the  first  13  years  of  the  Wool  Act,  a  rather  drastic  drop 
in  mohair  prices  in  1967  resulted  in  mohair  payments  totaling  $11.4 
million.  Therefore,  the  increased  cost  for  1967  is  accounted  for  by 
both  lower  wool  and  low  mohair  prices. 

However,  I  will  say  that  the  wool  market  appears  to  have  reached 
the  bottom  and  is  coming  back  now.  It  appears  to  be  strengthening. 
And  we  want  to  see  it  strengthened  because  we  centainly  want  to  keep 
the  payments  as  low  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  say  1967.  In  fiscal  1967  it  was  $35,001,000 
whereas  in  1968,  that  is,  fiscal  year,  was  63.7,  and  estimated  for  1967 
it  is  62.6.  Those  are  the  figures  that  I  have  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  the  figures  that  they  gave  me  are  slightly  different 
than  that.  Do  your  figures  include  mohair  payments  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  includes  everything:  lambs,  mohair — total 
payments. 

Mr.  Marsh.  The  payments  for  1967  are  to  be  made  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh.  You  see,  they  are  made  the  following  year,  and  the 
figures  they  gave  me  show  an  estimated  payment  for  the  1967  market¬ 
ing  year  on  wool  and  mohair  of  $68.2  million,  estimated  payment  for 
the  1967  marketing  year  to  be  made  this  year.  They  show  the  payment 
for  the  1966  marketing  year  made  in  1967  of  32.8.  Does  that  com¬ 
pare — 

The  Chairman.  35.1  in  1967 ;  38.2  in  1966 ;  22.6  in  1965,  and  1964 
was  73.2. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  I  was  quoting  here  the  total  wool  and  mohair  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  growers.  They  are  apparently  including  the  cost  of  the 
program  also  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  including  everything,  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  and  everything. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Well,  that  would  add  on  a - 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marsh  (continuing).  Little  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  the  payments  made  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Yes.  Those  were  the  figures  I  was  quoting. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Marsh.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  again  the  importance  of  the  National  Wool  Act  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States.  We  feel  it  is  vital  to  the 
economic  health  of  our  domestic  sheep  industry,  especially  with  these 
other  problems  that  have  decreased  our  production.  President  Johnson 
in  his  farm  message  has  recommended  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  of  which  the  National  Wool  Act  is  a  part.  The 
President  has  also  recommended  extension  this  year  on  a  permanent 
basis.  We  endorse  the  President’s  recommendations. 

Extension  this  year  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  industry. 
Sheep  production  is  a  long-term  enterprise.  It  takes  2  years  from  the 
time  a  ewe  lamb  is  born  until  she  reproduces.  Furthermore,  in  plan¬ 
ning  production  for  2  years  ahead  or  even  for  a  longer  span,  growers 
find  that  lending  agencies  have  to  know  something  about  the  prospec- 


tive  financial  condition  of  the  industry  and  whether  or  not  the  Wool 
Act  will  he  in  operation.  Passage  oi  legislation  this  year  to  extend  the 
program  following  1969  would,  therefore,  be  most  helpful. 

in  closing,  I  would  like  to  slate  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  administering  the  Wool  Act 
program.  We  would  also  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  consideration  you  have  given  us  both  at  the  inception 
of  t  he  Wool  Act  in  1954  and  at  hearings  since  that  time  on  its  extension. 

Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Marsh’s  prepared  statement  follows :) 


‘!rVC^airman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  presenting  this  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  Our  organization,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  103  years,  speaks  for  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
United  States  who  raise  sheep  for  the  production  of  both  lambs  and  wool 
Our  principal  membership  consists  of  20  state  and  area  sheep  producer  or¬ 
ganizations  operating  in  the  states  of  Arizina,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho 
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wool  was  produced  in  11X17.  Wool,  however,  is  produced  in  all  50  states. 

At  our  103rd  Annual  Convention,  held  in  January  of  this  year,  a  resolution 
W/'^.r?amum0I?,S  y.  ad?Hted’  further  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act 

!.ie  ^a^I0na^  Wool  Act,  as  a  part  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
lJOo,  applies  on  wool  marketed  through  December  31,  1969. 

The  Wool  Act  is  now  in  its  fourteenth  year  of  operation.  We  think  it  is  a 
unique  program  in  that  it  has  had  consistent  and  almost  unqualified  support 
from  the  Administrations  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  all  major  segments  of  the 
wool  industry  from  producer  througli  manufacturer. 

Wool,  like  sugar,  is  in  deficit  production  in  this  country.  Part  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  policy  in  establishing  the  Wool  Act  was  to  encourage  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool.  The  Act  was  also  established  in  lieu  of  a  tariff  duty  increase  on 
imported  raw  wool  which  was  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  1 954. 
Congress  in  the  Wool  Act  has  recognized  that  sheep  are  not  only  important  to  the 
economy  of  many  semi-arid  regions  where  crop  production  is  not  feasible  but  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  having  a  supply  of  domestic  wool  so  that  our  mills 
will  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 

Under  the  National  Wool  Act,  growers  sell  their  wool  in  normal  marketing 
channels.  After  the  year  is  over,  and  the  average  price  received  for  wool  sold 
during  the  marketing  year  is  known,  payments  are  made  to  bring  the  national 
average  price  received  by  all  growers  up  to  the  incentive  level.  The  incentive  level 
is  determined  each  year  by  a  cost  index  formula  in  the  Wool  Act.  The  payments 
are  made  at  one  percentage  rate-  the  percentage  required  to  bring  the  national 
average  price  for  wool  sold  in  the  free  market  up  to  the  incentive  level.  This  one 
rate  is  applied  to  the  net  sales  proceeds  received  by  each  grower  to  determine  the 
amount  of  this  incentive  payment.  By  making  the  payments  on  a  percentage  basis, 
growers  are  encouraged  to  improve  the  quality  and  marketing  of  their  wool  to 
obtain  the  best  price  possible,  because  the  higher  the  price  the  individual  grower 
gets  in  the  free  market,  the  greater  his  payment. 

Support  for  pulled  wool  is  provided  under  the  Act  to  maintain  normal  market¬ 
ing  practices;  that  is,  to  prevent  unusual  shearing  prior  to  marketing  just  to  get 
the  payment  on  shorn  wool.  This  is  being  handled  by  making  payments  on  sales  of 
unshorn  lambs. 

The  National  Wool  Act  also  provides  for  the  support  of  mohair  by  payments 
similar  to  those  on  shorn  wool.  The  Act  provides  that  mohair  prices  are  Pi  be 
supported  within  15  percent  of  the  comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which 
shorn  wool  is  supported.  During  the  first  13  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Wool 
Act,  there  were  nine  years  when  payments  were  not  required  on  mohair  because 
market  prices  for  mohair  in  those  years  were  above  the  support  level. 

While  several  major  factors  not  related  to  the  Wool  Act  have  caused  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  sheep  numbers  in  recent  years,  the  Wool  Act  should  be  given  credit  for 
substantially  lessening  this  decline.  I  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  National 
Wool  Act  has  been  the  one  factor  that  has  kept  a  large  number  of  growers  from 
liquidating  their  flocks  and  going  out  of  the  sheep  business. 
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The  major  factors  causing  a  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  over  the  past  few  years 
are  these:  Lamb  prices  that  frequently  do  not  meet  costs  of  production,  inability 
to  secure  adequate  and  dependable  labor,  severe  losses  from  predatory  animals, 
drought,  and  reductions  in  grazing  allotments  on  our  Federal  grazing  lands. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  a  seven  per  cent  reduction  in  stock  sheep  numbers 
in  1967  was  the  fact  that  lamb  prices  this  past  year  were  at  about  the  same  levels 
as  they  were  20  years  ago,  in  1947,  while  costs  of  production,  interest,  taxes  and 
wage  rates  show  an  increase  of  approximately  42  percent  in  the  same  20-year 
period.  Returns  from  the  sale  of  lambs  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the  sheep 
producer’s  total  income.  When  lamb  prices  are  low,  producers  suffer. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  lamb  prices  are  presently  better  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  In  fact,  the  March  15tli  farm  price  of  lambs  this  year  at  $24.50  per  hundred 
pounds  is  $3.90  above  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  better  lamb  prices  this  year,  we  are  encouraged  by  some 
strengthening  of  the  wool  market  at  present  and  a  better  outlook  in  the  months 
ahead.  While  the  market  price  for  domestic  wool  during  the  first  13  years  of  the 
Wool  Act  has  averaged  45.7  cents  per  pound,  a  price  slump  in  1967  brought  this 
average  down  to  39.8  cents. 

This  reduction  was  due  to  the  fact  that  our  wool  prices  follow  foreign  wool 
prices,  which  were  down  substantially  this  past  year.  Competition  from  syn¬ 
thetics  is  another  factor.  Also,  imports  of  wool  textiles  from  countries  with  low 
wage  and  production  costs  replaced  a  substantial  portion  of  the  buying  potential 
of  our  domestic  mills  for  domestic  wool.  Bills  are  now  before  Congress  to  hold 
textile  imports  to  the  average  level  of  the  past  six  years.  Favorable  action  on  these 
bills  is  of  importance  not  only  to  the  domestic  textile  industry  but  to  domestic 
growers  as  well. 

The  market  price  of  mohair,  which  was  also  low  this  past  year,  also  shows 
promise  of  strengthening.  The  average  farm  price  of  mohair  was  46  cents  as  of 
March  loth  this  year  compared  to  43  cents  a  month  earlier. 

The  industry  is  endeavoring  to  solve  or  alleviate  its  problems  in  these  ways : 
1.  We  are  working  for  stepped-up  research  on  sheep  production  to  increase  the 
number  of  lambs  produced  per  100  ewes  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  net  income 
to  the  sheep  enterprise;  2.  We  are  cooperating  with  USDA  looking  toward 
establishment  of  a  marketing  system  that  will  grade  lambs  on  the  basis  of  their 
yields  so  that  growers  producing  higher  quality  carcasses,  with  greater  “cut  out” 
value,  will  be  paid  for  them  accordingly ;  3.  We  have  a  marketing  committee 
considering  possible  ways  through  which  we  might  increase  our  marketing  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  efficiency  to  increase  returns  from  the  sale  of  both  lambs  and  wool ; 
4.  Where  feasible,  more  areas  are  being  fenced  to  reduce  the  need  for  herding 
labor ;  5.  We  are  continuing  to  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  both  for  better  animal  control  under  existing  programs  and  for 
research  to  develop  better  control  methods ;  6.  We  are  working  with  government 
agencies  for  brush  removal,  reseeding,  and  other  programs  to  increase  the 
carrying  capacity  of  grazing  lands,  in  an  effort  to  raise  more  sheep  per  acre. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  these  efforts  to  improve  the  industry,  augmented  by  the 
important  National  Wool  Act  program,  will  stem  the  liquidation  tide  in  the  near 
future. 

The  National  Wool  Act  has  given  the  sheep  industry  the  opportunity  to  promote 
its  own  products  through  a  self-help  program.  The  Wool  Act  helps  the  U.S. 
sheep  producer  to  compete  with  similar  foreign  products  which  have  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  enables  him  to  finance  his  own  promotion  organization  for  the 
development  of  new  and  larger  markets  for  his  two  entirely  different  products — 
lamb  and  wool. 

In  September,  1955,  sheep  industry  leaders  formed  their  own  promotion  organi¬ 
zation.  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council,  with  headquarters  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  This  organization  is  entirely  supported  and  governed  by  sheepmen  and 
almost  every  sheep  producer  in  the  United  States  contributes  to  the  program 
through  deductions  from  incentive  payments  he  receives  under  Section  708  of  the 
National  Wool  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council  programs  is  to  expand 
the  demand  for  lamb  and  wool  through  a  self-help  program  of  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising.  market  analysis  and  education  on  behalf  of  the  sheepmen  of  the  United 
States. 

The  year  following  each  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Agricuiture  calls  a  national  referendum  in  order  that  sheep  producers  can 
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determine  for  themselves  whether  they  want  to  continue  with  their  promotion 
programs  through  their  own  organization,  the  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council.  The  sheep  producers  have  voiced  their  approval  of  this  self-help  program 
in  four  referendums.  The  last  referendum,  in  1966,  received  79.9  percent  approval 
of  the  total  producers  who  voted. 

Funds  for  the  sheepmen’s  promotion  and  advertising  programs  are  derived  by 
deductions  from  the  wool  incentive  payments  at  the  rate  of  1%  cents  per  pound  of 
shorn  wool  and  7%  cents  for  each  100  pounds  of  unshorn  lambs. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sheep  producer  that  he  realizes  the  wisdom  of  pro¬ 
moting  his  products  just  as  other  industries  in  America  are  doing  and  is  willing 
to  spend  his  own  time  and  money  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  his 
industry. 

Mohair  growers  have  also  organized  a  self-help  promotion  and  advertising 
program  under  Section  708  of  the  Wool  Act,  designed  to  increase  demand  for 
mohair  products. 

During  the  first  11  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Wool  Act,  the  level  of  incentive 
payments  under  the  Act  was  continued  at  62  cents  per  pound.  This  level  did 
encourage  production  during  1958  through  1960.  However,  low  lamb  prices  com¬ 
mencing  in  1961  started  another  production  decline. 

When  the  Wool  Act  was  extended  in  1965  this  Committee  recognized  that  a 
higher  incentive  level  was  desirable  in  view  of  rising  cost  conditions.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  added  a  formula  to  the  Act  through  which  the  incentive  level  is 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  the  cost  index.  This  is  the  USD  A  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  commodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes  and 
farm  wage  rates.  Under  this  formula  the  incentive  price  level  for  the  1968 
marketing  year  is  67  cents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  again  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  National  Wool  Act  in  maintaining  a  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  Wool  Act  is  vital  to  the  economic  health  of  our  domestic  sheep  in¬ 
dustry.  President  Johnson  in  his  farm  message  has  recommended  extension 
of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  of  which  the  National  Wool  Act  is  a 
part.  The  President  has  also  recommended  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  this  year,  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  endorse  the  President’s  recommendations. 

Extension  this  year  would  be  advantageous  to  the  sheep  industry.  Sheep 
production  is  a  long-term  enterprise.  It  takes  two  years  from  the  time  a  ewe  lamb 
is  born  until  she  reproduces.  Clearly  our  production  is  different  from  a  yearly 
planted  crop.  Furthermore,  in  planning  production  for  two  years  ahead,  or  even 
for  a  longer  span,  loaning  agencies  have  to  know  what  the  economic  outlook  is 
going  to  be  for  the  industry  and  whether  or  not  the  Wool  Act  will  be  in  operation. 
Announcement  in  1968  of  an  extension  of  the  program  beyond  1969  would  there¬ 
fore  be  most  helpful.  Also,  under  the  cost  index  formula  in  the  Wool  Act,  the 
incentive  level  can  now  be  determined  a  year  in  advance.  Extension  of  the  Act 
in  1968  would  enable  growers  to  determine  the  1970  incentive  level  very  early 
next  year. 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  state  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  the  administration  of  the  National  Wool  Act 
program.  We  would  also  like  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  this  committee 
for  the  consideration  you  have  given  us  both  at  the  inception  of  the  Wool  Act  in 
1954  and  at  hearings  since  that  time  on  its  extension. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Any  questions. 

Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? 

Mr.  Crowder.  No,  thank  you,  sir;  not  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  who  are  the  only  customers 
of  the  growers  have  found  the  Wool  Act  in  its  operation  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  we  strongly  endorse  its  extension. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  does  that  effect  the  price  of  wool  ?  Does  it 
keep  it  steady  ? 

Mr.  Crowder.  It  lets  wool  move  to  the  market  at  open  market  prices. 
The  Chairman.  You  mean  for  domestic  production? 

Mr.  Crowder.  This  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  All  right. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WAITER  R.  COLLETT,  OREGON-WASHINGTON 
VEGETABLE  &  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  SALEM,  OREG. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Collett. 

All  right,  will  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record,  please,  sir. 


FARM  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Collett.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Walter  R.  Collett.  I  am  manager  of  the  Oregon- Washington 
Vegetable-Fruit  Growers  Association.  The  main  office  is  in  Salem, 
Oreg-  Our  association  is  a  bargaining  cooperative. 

Let  me  first  express  my  appreciation  for  the  privilege  of  appear¬ 
ing  before  you  as  a  proponent  for  the  intent  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Honorable' Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota.  I  noted  with  interest  the 
opening  remarks  of  Senator  Mon  dale  in  his  introduction  to  the  bill, 
and  I  quote : 

I  expect  this  proposal  will  become  a  center  of  controversy.  This,  in  fact  is  one 
of  the  main  functions  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Farmer  bargaining  has  been  debated 
and  considered  for  many  years,  but  nothing  has  been  done  because  it  has  been 
too  controversial. 

And  certainly  the  center  of  controversy  it  has  already  become.  I 
am  grateful  that  this  committee  is  again  willing  to  hear  testimony 
and  debate  the  problem  of  agriculture  that  has  not  as  yet  been  resolved. 
For  the  good  of  our  total  economy  the  dialog  must  continue  until  some 
solution  is  found  to  this  ever-increasing  serious  problem. 

I  have  been  sent  by  my  people  to  Washington  on  two  other  occasions 
to  discuss  with  Members  of  Congress  some  of  the  problems  we  face, 
and  again  to  carry  their  opinions  to  this  committee.  I  am  a  simple  man 
and  I  represent  simple  people  who  do  not  undersand  all  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  legislative  function  or  the  complexities  of  legality. 
So  by  necessity,  my  statement  shall  remain  simple.  Let  me  now  say 
that  we  farmers  need  a  self-help  program  and  enabling  legislation  so 
that  wTe  can  function  at  the  marketplace. 

I  have  spent  25  years  in  agriculture,  18  years  as  an  active  farmer, 
6  years  as  the  manager  of  this  bargaining  association.  I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  be  specific  in  suggesting  amendments  or  changes  in  the 
bill  as  presented.  My  testimony  will,  by  necessity,  be  directed  at  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  attain  and  furnish 
the  necessary  tools  to  remove  the  imbalance  of  power  between  the 
producer  and  buyer  of  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  to  aid  in 
balancing  the  supply  and  demand  factor.  In  this  area  I  do  feel  quali¬ 
fied,  because  I  have  been  active  in  agri-business,  have  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
posure  to  farmers,  and  I  have  managed  the  operation  of  this  association 
since  it  became  a  reality.  I  state  simply  that  I  know  something  about 
farming,  and  I  know  something  about  the  economics  of  farming  and 
I  also  know  some  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer. 

Our  own  bargaining  association  is  involved  directly  with  canning 
crops.  It  is  a  multicommodity  group,  assuming  pricing  responsibility 
for  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  have  had  a  successful  operation 
and  have  made  substantial  progress,  but  also  in  actual  price  enhance¬ 
ment.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  success  in  increasing  raw  prod¬ 
uct  price  often  breeds  failure,  because  it  attracts  producers  of  other 
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commodities.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that  all  farm  products  are 
competitive,  and  that  success  in  a  bargaining  association  is  limited 
unless  other  agricultural  products  keep  pace  in  pricing  with  the  com¬ 
modities  you  are  directly  interested  in.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  interested  in  agricultural  bargaining  per  se.  Even 
though  we  have  had  success  on  a  reasonable  basis  on  specific  commodi¬ 
ties,  we  cannot  divorce  ourselves  from  the  total  agricultural  picture. 

The  fact  that  farmer  bargaining  is  of  prime  importance  is  indicated 
in  the  wide  publicity  that  it  has  received,  not  only  in  farm  publications, 
but  in  the  press  generally.  Farm  magazines  are  published  to  reach 
farmers.  They  are  interested  in  selling  magazines.  Its  editors  and 
reporters  are  constantly  feeling  the  pulse  of  their  readers,  and  in 
doing  so  they  have  discovered  that  farmers  are  indeed  interested 
in  bargaining  power.  Their  exposure  makes  them  knowledgeable  in 
the  business  of  farming.  Bargaining  power  for  farmers  has  become 
an  issue  with  them. 

There  is  some  indication  that  people  generally  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  plight  of  the  food  producer.  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
Sylvia  Porter,  the  financial  analyst  and  syndicate  writer,  the  other 
day  stated  that  a  New  England  village  gave  personal  property  tax  re¬ 
lief  to  the  four  dairy  farmers  that  served  the  town  because  they  were  in 
need.  Certainly  this  does  not  solve  the  dairyman’s  problem,  but  it  does 
indicate  that  others  beside  farmers  are  concerned.  In  our  own  State, 
an  organization  has  been  established  called  the  Agri-Business  Council 
of  Oregon.  It  has  gained  wide  support  from  all  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  directed  by  a  board  consisting  of  bankers  and  industrialists 
as  well  as  farmers.  Its  membership  is  open  to  anyone  connected  with 
agri-business.  It  has  gained  wide  support;  its  objective  is  to  change  the 
image  of  the  farmer  and  to  bring  an  understanding  to  the  general 
public  of  the  importance  and  the  problems  of  agriculture.  The  Agri- 
Business  Couixcil  recently  conducted  a  statewide  public  opinion  sur¬ 
vey  in  which  the  majority  of  Oregonians  stated  they  do  not  think  the 
farmer  is  getting  his  share  of  the  food  dollar.  Gov.  Tom  McCall  re¬ 
cently  stated  in  regard  to  this  program,  and  I  quote:  “The  greatest 
deterrent  to  the  continued  abundance  of  family  farm  agriculture  is 
that  farm  income  will  continually  be  so  low  as  to  drive  most  farmers 
out  of  busines.”  The  Agri-Business  Council  asserts  that  food  prices 
must  increase  and  this  increase  must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  quoting  people  interested  but  out  of  farming, 
that  are  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  farmer.  I  guess  what  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  is  that  the  total  news  media  has  been  carrying 
stories  showing  this  concern,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  far  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  farm  leadership  and  government — we  have  been  carrying  out 
an  exercise  in  futility.  Certainly  we  are  not  near  a  solution,  while, 
sure  as  death  and  taxes,  the  evolution  continues. 

The  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer  has  gone  up  it  is  true,  by  20  percent 
in  the  last  20  years.  Ironically,  the  producers  are  receiving  6  percent  less 
for  this  food  produced.  Only  5.5  cents  of  the  after-tax  dollar  goes 
to  the  farmers,  compared  with  11  cents  20  years  ago. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  efficiency  of  the  farmer — we  have  the 
most  efficient  farm  plant  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  hear 
opponents  to  constructive  farm  legislation  say  that  the  inefficient 
farmer  must  go.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  most  of  the  inefficient 
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farmers  have  already  been  pushed  out  of  business.  Since  1935  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  has  dropped  from  6.8  million  to  3.1  million.  In  1967 
alone,  728,000  Americans  left  their  farms.  The  advice  given  to  farmers 
for  a  period  of  years  has  been  “get  bigger  or  get  out.”  The  question  is, 
how  big  must  you  get?  There  have  been  some  very  interesting  studies 
done  by  land-grant  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
which  indicated  that  there  is  a  place  when  size  no  longer  increases 
efficiency. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  our  society  as  a  whole  that  we  have  the  capacity 
to  overproduce  every  single  commodity  we  grow,  but  as  long  as  supply 
and  demand  determines  raw  product  price,  then  there  must  be  a  method 
established  to  balance  the  supply  and  demand  factor,  as  there  is  in 
every  other  industry,  if  our  farm  plant  is  to  be  healthy.  It  is  not  pres¬ 
ently  so. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  U.S.  agricultural  balance  sheet,  we  could 
not  help  but  conclude  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Any  in¬ 
dustry  that  returns  only  3  cents  on  its  investment  and  pays  its  man¬ 
agement  $1.60  an  hour  is  certainly  not  a  sound  business  enterprise. 

I  asked  the  question,  how  big  should  farms  get  ?  What  needs  to  be 
done  to  put  the  agricultural  plant  in  a  financially  sound  position? 
This  constant  problem  of  constantly  decreasing  raw  product  prices  is 
going  to  have  to  be  resolved.  Either  the  present  day  farmer  is  noing  to 
attain  a  voice  in  the  marketplace  or  someone  else  is  going  to  take  (Tver 
the  business  of  farming.  As  affluent  as  our  society  "is,  no  economy  is 
sound  when  the  basic  industry  of  that  economy  is  not  keeping  pace 
financially  with  the  other  segments  of  that  economy. 

I  have  listened  or  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  testimony 
of  the  opponents  of  progressive  legislation  for  farmers  introduced 
in  the  National  Congress  the  last  several  years.  This  included  the  orig¬ 
inal  Senate  bill  109  and  companion  bills  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives;  also,  legislation  which  would  establish  marketing  orders  on 
specific  commodities.  The  cry  from  opponents  has  been  “inequities” — 
the  farmer  would  gain  too  much  power.  They  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
choose  their  suppliers  and  so  forth.  They  have  fought  well  and  pre¬ 
sented  strong  arguments  to  continue  the  status  quo  in  agriculture.  I 
have  recognized  that  they  have  fought  hard  and  well  for  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  farmer — to  freedom  of  selling  on  an  individual  basis  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  profitable  for  them.  They  have  stated  from  the  witness 
stand  before  Members  of  Congress  that  the  farmer  has  his  freedom. 
That,  he  does  not  need  any  additional  legislation  to  protect  him,  or  to 
give  him  aid.  That  he  does  not  have  to  farm — that  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  is  growing  then  he  can  change  crops.  That  he  is  free  to 
accept  or  reject  whatever  price  the  buyer  wants  to  offer  for  his  product. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  farmer  by  the  thousands  are  rejecting 
this  procedure  and  selling  out.  His  land  values  are  going  up  and  up  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  financial  return  is  decreasing,  rather  than 
increasing.  Neighbors  are  buying  out  neighbors  hoping  for  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency,  but  increased  profits  are  elusive  and  most  farmers 
are  finding  that  they  are  not  resolving  their  problem,  but  rather  sad¬ 
dling  themselves  with  unmanageable  debt.  Someway,  somehow,  the 
problem  will  be  resolved,  but  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the  total 
society. 
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The  opponents  of  the  original  S.  109  as  well  as  recent  legislation  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  establishing  marketing  orders  for  commodities 
bewailed  the  fact  that  this  legislation  produced  inequities.  I  need  not 
suggest  to  this  honorable  committee  that  since  the  farmer  peddled  his 
products  from  house  to  house  or  traded  at  the  corner  store,  there  have 
been  gross  inequities  in  our  marketing  system.  These  inequities  need 
to  be  erased,  and  erased  now.  The  opponents  have  suggested  that  to 
take  away  their  right  to  buy  raw  products  from  producers  at  their 
price  is  contrary  to  the  American  system.  I  would  suggest  to  this 
committee  that  a  continuation  of  the  present  procedure  is  contrary 
to  the  American  system.  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  remind  you 
that  the  total  farm  investment  outweighs  the  investment  of  the  total 
processing,  distribution,  and  retailing  segment  of  the  food  business  by 
8  to  1.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  investment  is  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
the  total  value  of  all  stocks  traded  on  the  New  York  Exchange.  The 
farmer  has  not  united  to  attain  political  power  through  economic 
strength.  Certainly  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  opponents  of 
marketing  orders  and  any  antidiscrimination  bill  would  remind  most 
of  us  of  a  witch  hunt,  and  this  is  what  it  is  in  my  mind.  But  so  far  they 
have  been  extemely  successful  in  killing  progressive  legislation. 

When  I  analyze  the  facts,  I  am  reminded  of  the  Biblical  story  of 
David  and  Goliath,  and  I  would  draw  an  analogy  as  David  repre¬ 
senting  the  processing  industry,  able  to  put  to  death  the  fanner  who 
is  in  actuality,  the  Goliath  of  agriculture.  I  would  merely  state  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  David  of  my  analogy  has  received  divine 
direction. 

From  reports  I  have  heard  out  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  it  is  my  understanding  that  they  support  the  intent  of  the  present 
bill.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  farmers 
against  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not  only  on  a  national  basis, 
but  also  on  a  State  basis.  The  criticism  has  been  directed  also  at  the 
extension  service  and  land  grant  colleges.  The  criticism  has  been  that 
these  departments  of  Government  as  well  as  the  educational  arm  have 
always  been  consumer  oriented.  This  was  the  intent  when  these  depart¬ 
ments  were  established.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  present  support  for  such 
legislation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  because  this  arm  of 
Government  sincerely  believes  that  they  are  serving  the  consumer 
by  suggesting  ways  and  means  to  continue  a  program  of  food  pro¬ 
duction  that  has  proved  the  best  in  the  world,  and  that  parity  must  be 
reached. 

I  would  direct  my  closing  remarks  to  some  of  the  points  on  the 
Mondale  bill :  Our  association  of  growers  stands  in  support  for 
expanding  the  eligibility  for  marketing  authority  to  all  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  We  all  recognize,  of  course,  that  expanding 
this  authority  does  not  mean  that  marketing  orders  on  any  commodity 
are  going  to  be  established.  This  is  merely  enabling  legislation.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to  present  arguments  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  orders  when  and  if  it  seems  necessary  or 
desirable.  We  do  not  favor  mandatory  price  fixing  authority  indicated 
in  title  I  of  the  bill. 

But  we  would  certainly  support  a  national  agricultural  relations 
board  arrangement.  I  would  further  state  that  we  are  not  satisfied  and 
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we  are  extremely  unhappy  with  the  House  version  of  S.  109  which 
was  recently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  we  still  believe  that  title  III 
of  the  Mondale  bill  is  preferable  to  that  version.  AVe  also  feel  strongly 
about  section  312,  title  III  which  states:  Section  312  would  protect 
associations  and  organizations  of  producers  and  their  members  or 
oilicers  from  being  held  responsible  for  acts  where  it  is  not  clearly 
established  that  they  participated  in,  authorized  or  ratified  such  acts,, 
et  cetera.  This  is  similar  to  the  type  of  protection  given  to  labor  organi¬ 
zations  involved  in  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
sent  anything  new  to  support  the  position  of  the  farmer  in  requesting 
a  better  legal  climate  in  which  to  function  through  cooperative  effort. 
I  am  sure  that  the  need  of  some  changes  in  our  food  and  fiber  pro¬ 
ducing  program  as  well  as  enhancing  the  farmers  position  at  the 
market  place  is  quite  apparent  to  you  from  your  careful  examination 
of  the  economic  factors  involved.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  you  recognize 
the  transition  that  is  going  on  in  agriculture  that  will,  if  it  con¬ 
tinues,  change  the  whole  agricultural  plant  in  these  United  States. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  there  been  so  much  interest  by  farmers  in  organizing  to  get 
a  fair  share  of  the  economy’s  dollar,  so  that  he  might  stay  in  business. 
There  isn’t  a  day  goes  by  but  what  producers  of  other  commodities 
with  which  we  are  not  involved  call  my  office  for  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farm  bargaining.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  repeated 
the  statement  that  farm  bargaining  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  certainly  believe  that  the  interest  is  there. 
I  believe  that  farmers  will  continue  their  organizational  efforts  across 
the  country.  I  also  know  from  personal  experience  that  to  attain 
that  necessary  bargaining  power  for  any  group  in  any  area  is  going 
to  be  extremely  difficult.  Just  last  week  I  had  a  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  processing  firms  in  our  area  say  to  me,  in  speaking  of  other 
processors,  “They  may  hate  your  guts,  but  they  have  decided  that 
they  have  to  do  business  with  you.” 

Thus  attaining  bargaining  power  is  extremely  difficult.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  us,  working  in  a  comparatively  small  geographic  area. 
If  it  is  going  to  be  attained  on  a  national  basis,  commodity  by  com¬ 
modity,  area  by  area,  then  the  necessary  tools  must  be  furnished 
farmers  as  they  have  been  furnished  to  other  segments  of  our  economy. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  it  is  not  going  to  happen 
overnight  *  *  *  but  the  dialog  that  has  continued  for  the  past  3 
years  in  Government,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
established  cooperative  movement,  by  farm  leaders,  is  going  to  have  to 
be  continued  on  a  farmer  to  farmer  basis  to  get  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

Unless  the  National  Congress  furnishes  the  tools  then  bargaining 
may  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  but  it  will  not  achieve  reality 
because  the  road  at  the  present  time  can  be  hazardous  and  dangerous 
and  expensive  for  farmers. 

I  am  extemely  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you. 

I  pray  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  gain 
bargaining  power.  I  would  hope  that  out  of  this  would  come  some¬ 
thing  that  would  indicate  your  concern  constructive  enough  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  food  producers  now  in  the  business  of  farming. 


The  Chairman-.  Well,  Mr.  Collett,  I  can  assure  jrou  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  anxious  to  do  all  it  can  for  the  producer.  Now,  according  to 
the  t  itle  of  your  organization,  it  covers  both  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Collett.  Yes. 

I  he  Cii airman-.  Now,  can  you  tell  us,  how  does  your  organization 
work  ? 

Mr.  Collett.  Well,  we  are  strictly  a  bargaining  cooperative.  Our 
corporate  papers  are  filed  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  we  do  business  in 
Washington.  We  started  as  a  small  group  of  bean  growers,  and  in 
our  original  organization  we  had  60  people.  This  has  been  enlarged 
to  almost  1,200.  We  are  now  involved  in  six  different  commodities 
which  are  sold  to  canners  and  freezers.  They  are  extremely  important 
•commodities  to  our  area.  We  produce,  for  instance,  almost  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  green  beans  for  jirocessing  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
We  produce  27  or  28  percent  of  the  total  strawberries  that  are  used 
for  processing  in  the  United  States.  And  we  have  a  marketing  con¬ 
tract  signed  with  grower  members,  and  we  become  their  sole  market¬ 
ing  agent.  The  association  becomes  the  sole  marketing  agent.  And  so 
we  negotiate  with  processors  for  market  price. 

"We  have  introduced  some  very  interesting  programs  that  I  think 
have  been  very  effective.  One,  for  instance,  is  on  strawberries  where  we 
contract  with  the  industiy  at  the  time  of  planting.  Now,  this  integrated 
farm  program  with  which  we  are  involved,  and  which  seems  to  be 
expanding  into  all  segments  of  agriculture — and  I  think  there  is  some 
indication  that  perhaps  in  15  or  20  years  it  will  even  include  the 
basic  crops — allows  the  opportunity  of  organized  farmers  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  voice  in  the  marketplace. 

Now,  we  come  to  a  price  agreement  on  the  annual  crops  before  the 
seed  is  planted.  And  here  is  where  a  farmer  has  an  opportunity  either 
to  reject  or  accept  a  pricing  program.  At  the  time  of  harvest  he  does 
not :  he  is  committed  to  move  that  crop  to  market.  But  if  the  price  is 
-established  before  the  seed  goes  in  the  ground,  then  he  definitely  has  a 
choice,  but  there  is  no  free  market  as  far  as  these  commodities  are 
concerned.  In  strawberries  we  contract  with  the  industry  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  establish  a  base  price. 

Now,  this  has  two  functions.  First  of  all,  it  guarantees  the  producer 
at  least  production  costs. 

The  Chairman-.  Do  you  estimate  that  ? 

Mr.  Collett.  Well,  we  keep  production  cost  studies  on  all  the 
commodities  we  are  interested  in  in  our  own  office.  Then  at  the  time 
of  harvest  we  negotiate  for  market  price.  But  when  there  is  the 
distribution  of  responsibility  for  that  crop  then  the  industry  becomes 
concerned  about  their  market,  because  they  share  the  responsibility 
and  they  do  not  raise  their  price. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  say  your  contract  with  the  farmer  is  made  at  or 
before  the  time  of  planting  ? 

Mr.  Collett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  the  farmers  stick  with  you - 

Mr.  Collett.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  do  some  of  them  run  out  on  you  ? 

Mr.  Collett.  No,  no;  they  are  bound  together  by  the  contract. 
One  thing  that  I  have  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  that 
in  a  farm  organization  such  as  ours  the  farmer  has  a  vital  interest 
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in  that  organization  because  any  time  you  touch  a  man’s  pocket- 
book  you  run  next  to  his  heart,  then  he  keeps  involved.  We  have  com¬ 
mittees  for  every  single  commodity  and  these  men  become  knowledge¬ 
able,  and  the  responsibility  is  for  the  area  they  represent,  and  they 
keep  their  people  knowledgeable.  We  constantly  send  out  newsletters 
in  which  we  point  out  the  condition  of  the  market,  what  we  think 
needs  to  be  done,  and  we  have  marvelous  cooperation.  We  have 
very,  very  few  people  ever  leave  the  association  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  recognize,  and  this  is  the  only  way  the  farmer  can  continue 
to  live  in  our  present  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  only  reason  why  I  am  asking  you  that 
is  there  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  Mondale 
bill  will  act.  I  did  not  sense  any  opposition  to  it,  but  some  witnesses 
do  not  like  the  way  title  I  operates.  And  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  some  knowledgeable  person  to  come  before  us  and  tell 
us  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Now,  my  reason  for  asking  you  about  your  organization  is  to 
maybe  get  a  paragraph  from  what  you  are  doing  and  put  in  the  law 
here  and  make  it  nationwide  instead  of  making  it  regional.  Now, 
whether  that  can  be  done,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Collett.  Let  me  say  this.  I  made  some  remarks  in  my  pre¬ 
pared  paper  that  to  attain  bargaining  power  is  difficult,  and  it  is 
for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  farmers  are  afraid  that  they  are  not 
going  to  have  a  market  for  their  product  if  they  join  together,  and 
bargaining  associations  have  had  a  real  problem.  We  were  nothing  but 
rabble  rousers  when  we  first  started  our  association  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned  and  as  far  as  our  buyers  were  concerned.  They 
liked  the  status  quo,  a  buyer’s  market  price  at  the  time  of  harvest.  This 
is  the  good  way  to  do  business,  but  not  sound  for  the  producer.  But 
after  we  gained  a  position  at  the  marketplace— and  this  must  be  done 
by  firm  contracts  between  association  and  producer,  and  their  needs 
to  be  understanding.  This  is  the  great  difficulty.  In  our  farm  popu¬ 
lation  today,  farmers  are  a  little  bit  naive;  they  are  not  stupid,  but 
they  are  a  little  naive.  They  are  not  exposed. 

The  Chairman.  Still  suspicious. 

Mr.  Collett.  Still  suspicious  and  they  are  knowledgeable  but  in 
the  areas  of  market,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  marketplace — why 
is  supply  and  demand  necessary  to  function  at  the  marketplace,  these 
are  things  farmers  don’t  understand. 

J  he  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  it’s  a  fact,  though,  on  the  west  coast 
you  have  more  of  these  associations  similar  to  yours  than  you  have  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Collett.  This  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly  California  which  is  tremendously 
organized.  And  it  may  be  that  we  can  obtain  from  those  organizations 
some  clues  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  nationally. 

Mr.  Collett.  Well,  now,  first  of  all,  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  that  we  need  more  protec¬ 
tion  against  discrimination.  I  speak  from  knowledge.  I  speak  from 
knowledge  from  actual  experience  in  this  area.  The  industry  denies  it, 
but  I  would  say  it  doesn’t  take  too  much  to  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of 
farmers  who  are  in  financial  difficulty.  Actually,  it  is  poverty  on  the 
farms  and  this  is  indicated  by  subsistence,  And  I  would  say,  first  of 
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all,  we  need  the  departments  of  governments  who  are  now  interested  in 
functioning  agriculture  to  start  an  educational  program  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  be  knowledgeable  in  this  area.  Under  the  present  system  their 
objective  is  to  produce  more  for  us.  And  this  is  marvelous  for  our 
society,  but  we  all  know  from  the  statistical  evidence  that  this  has  not 
helped  the  farmer.  He’s  the  low  man  on  the  economic  ladder,  is  he  not, 
and  this  has  got  to  be  resolved,  otherwise  we  are,  I  think,  going  to  have 
a  very  serious  transition  in  agriculture  in  a  very  few  years.  We  see  it 
in  our  area  going  on  constantly,  and  that  in  my  mind  is  a  serious 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understood  you,  you  are  not  sufficiently 
prepared  to  discuss  the  Mondale  bill  ? 

Mr.  Collett.  Well,  as  I  said — I  wish  that  our  attorney  was  with  me. 
He  is  more  knowledgeable  in  the  area - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  don’t  you  do  this  for  us.  It  will  help  if  you 
could  get  a  statement  from  him.  These  hearings  will  remain  open  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Collett.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  hope  to  probably  close  them  the  middle  of 
May.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  have  is  a  complete  analysis,  let  us  say, 
by  your  attorney  in  the  light  of  your  own  organization. 

Mr.  Collett.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Salem,  Okeg.,  May  21,  196S. 

C.  M.  Mouser, 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  association  favor  an  enactment  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  196S, 
S.  2973.  We  urge  that  the  committee  modify  the  collective  bargaining  authority 
contained  in  section  5(j)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  cooperative  marketing- 
associations  to  bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers.  The  bill  now  pro¬ 
vides  for  committees  or  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  such  handlers 
or  groups  of  handlers.  These  committees  would  operate  in  lieu  of  a  bargaining- 
cooperative,  thus  there  seems  to  be  little  place  for  an  established  bargaining- 
cooperative  under  a  committee  system.  We  also  recommend  authority  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  bargain  for  the  actual  selling  price  of  commodities,  rather  than  a  mini¬ 
mum  price.  In  practice,  the  bargaining  usually  is  over  a  contract  specifying  prices 
to  grower  and  other  terms  of  sale. 

Walter  R.  Collett, 

Manager,  Oregon-W ashington  Vegetable  Fruit  Growers  Association. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  differences  are  there  between 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  nationally  and  what  you  are  doing 
locally,  you  see,  see  if  we  can  combine  it. 

Now,  as  I  understand  this  proposal  here,  it  is  applied  to  certain  com¬ 
modities.  Now,  I  developed  last  Friday  that  it  would  not  be  applicable 
to  wheat  because  wheat  is  grown  all  over  the  country.  And  by  the  same 
token,  it  may  not  apply  to  coni  growers.  And  the  witness  testified  in 
effect  that  it  would  be  more  regional  in  its  application. 

Now,  here  we  are;  we  are  trying  to  get  information  to  do  a  good  job 
but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  anybody  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Collett.  Well,  Senator,  believe  me  when  I  say  we  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  this  committee  as  a  whole  and  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  problems  that  you  are  having,  and  the  opposition  to  any  con¬ 
structive  legislation,  but  I  say  to  you  that  I  believe  something  must  be 
done,  and  I  think - 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  agree,  too.  Whenever  Congress  enacts  laws 
that  make  it  expensive  for  the  farmer  to  stay  in  business,  we  ought  to 
help  him  to  counteract  that. 

Mr.  Collett.  This  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  But  now  we  are  here ;  we  try  to  do  a  good 
job,  but  if  we  cannot  get  information  sufficient  in  order  to  get  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  what  can  we  do  ?  We  just  sit  here  and 
talk  about  it,  unable  to  perform. 

Mr.  Collett.  Now,  the  expansion  of  marketing  orders — or  enabling 
legislation  would  be  extremely  helpful,  but  you  are  never  going  to  get 
support  for  marketing  orders  unless  you  have  farm  organizations 
organized  on  a  commodity-by-commodity  basis,  and  you  have  to  have 
some  incentive  for  the  farmer  to  join  organizations.  Then  you  can  get 
support — when  the  need  arises — for  a  marketing  order  on  a  national 
basis  that  would  be  effective,  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  will  do  what  I  suggest,  it  might  be  of 
help. 

Mr.  Collett.  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  bill.  What  I 
would  like  to  have  is  analysis  of  what  your  lawyer  thinks  of  the  bill  and 
how  it  will  operate  as  written.  And  then  in  another  place  he  could  put 
improvements  that  could  be  made  to  this. 

Mr.  Collett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  let  us  have  it  analyzed  as  the  bill  is 
and  then  what  improvements  should  be  made  in  order  to  make  this 
more  workable  and  then  how  would  it  affect  your  organization. 

Mr.  Collett.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  have  tried  to  do,  Mr.  Collett,  is  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  this  bill  would  affect  cooperatives.  You  know,  cooper¬ 
atives  have  been  organized  in  order  to  help  farmers  to  get  better  prices 
and  be  able  to  buy  more  cheaply.  It  strikes  me  that  there  is  an  area 
where  I  can  see  a  conflict  between  cooperatives  and  the  administration 
of  this  act.  Now,  if  you  are  aware  of  that — 

Mr.  Collett.  Yes ;  I  am  aware  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  try  to  de¬ 
velop,  because  I  don’t  want  us  to  go  in  here  blindfolded.  It  is  a  big 
problem. 

Mr.  Collett.  I  know  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day  I  was  at  the  White  House  and  the 
President  suggested  to  a  group  of  us  that  one  of  the  important  things 
to  do  was  to  put  a  bill  like  this  in  effect.  All  right,  I  am  willing  to  do 
that,  but  let  somebody  come  here  and  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  And  so  far, 
there  has  been  nothing  but  conflict.  Somebody  said  they  do  not  like 
title  I.  We  got  to  change  it.  All  right,  if  you  have  to  change  it,  tell  us 
how. 

Mr.  Collett.  We  will  sit  down  with  counsel,  sir,  and  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  to  come  up  with  something  constructive. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  And  as  I  say  take  your  time  and  make  it 
anyhow  by  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  Collett.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.  OIv. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  BROWN  WILLIAMS,  COUNSEL,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FROZEN  FOOD  PACKERS 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  somewhat  embarrassed. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  not  be. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  statement  which  we  had  prepared  was  to  be 
reproduced  Friday  afternoon  at  the  National  Association  of  Frozen 
Food  Packers.  Instead  of  doing  that,  they  went  home,  like  a  lot  of 
other  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean — well,  the  curfew,  you  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  they  went  home. 

The  statement  will  be  reproduced  and  furnished  to  you  for  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  my  copy  of  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  copy  the  statement - 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  could  give  it  to  the - 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  like  to  have  it  incorporated  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be,  as  written. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  purpose  of  my  coming  here  instead  of  simply 
filing  the  statement  is  that  I  want  to  register  the  opposition  of  the 
National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  which  is,  as  you  will 
see  from  our  statement,  widely  representative  of  the  frozen  food 
industry,  to  the  kind  of  provisions  which  are  contained  in  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  Mondale  bill. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now - 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  the  last  title  of  the  Mondale  bill,  of  course,  is 
similar  to  S.  109,  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practice  Act.  I  understand 
that  that  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  now,  having  already  passed  the 
House. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Whether  it  has  been  signed  by  the  President  or  not, 
I  am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  title  III  is  different  from  what  has 
been - 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  somewhat  different,  but  it  is  very  similar. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  title  III? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  would  object  to  title  III  as  it  is  written. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  the  Mondale  bill  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  mainly  the  endorsement  provisions  through 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Mondale  bill — I  mean  is  one  as  passed 
has  much  simpler  endorsement  procedures. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  obtain 
better  prices  for  the  farmer,  if  we  can,  to  keep  him  in  business,  and  if 
we  do  not  a  lot  of  people  will  suffer,  and  your  own  clients  may  suffer. 
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So  if  we  could  get  from  you  your  objection  to  this  bill  and  how  it 
could  be  improved,  if  at  all,  I  would  like  to  get  that  from  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  we  have  about  a  10-page  statement 
on  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  in  opposition  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Tes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no — you  have  no  alternatives  to  sug¬ 
gest.  You  are  just  taking  a  negative  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  let  me  say  this.  The  bill  provides  for 
compulsory  and  arbitration  and  price  fixing  in  title  I.  It  also  envisages 
the  development  of  a  scheme  for  allotments  for  processors  as  well  as 
for  producers.  I  do  not  know  of  any  alternative  to  price  fixing  which 
would  not  be  price  fixing,  and  certainly  we  are  opposed  to  price  fixing. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  would  work  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  eanners  and  the  freezers,  to  take  two  important  sets  of  processors, 
could  have  a  representative  committee  which  would  be  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  those  two  parts  of  the  industry  to  price  fixing  along  with 
the  producers.  It  just  does  not  make  too  much  sense  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Now  could  you  tell  us  in  a  nutshell  how  will  title  I 
work,  what  is  your  conception  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  it  will  work,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no ;  when  I  say  how  it  will  work - 

Mr.  Williams.  You  mean  how  is  it  conceived  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  conceived.  What  results  can  be  obtained 
from  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  as  I  understand  the  purpose  of  it — some  of 
the  language  is  ambiguous  and  difficult  to  understand,  but  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  you  would  have  a  committee  of  producers  and  a  committee  of 
processors  who  are  supposed  to  be  representative  on  the  one  hand  of 
producers  and  on  the  other  of  processors  who  would  get  together  and 
attempt  to  fix  prices. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  would  conduct  first  a  referendum,  and 
that  is  to  determine  whether  the  producers  want  this.  It  is  all  started 
by  the  producers’  referendum. 

I  just  want  to  be  sure  I  have  analysis  of  this.  In  other  words,  as 
you  say,  the  producers  with  the  purchasers  would  conduct  a  referen¬ 
dum  to - 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  I  am  sorry,  Senator.  The  referendum  is 
conducted  by  the  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  at  the  request - 

Mr.  Williams.  Among  the  producers,  at  their  request. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  At  the  producers’  and - 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  just  producers. 

The  Chairman.  J ust  producers.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  whole  thing  is  started  at  the  request  of  the 
producers. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  request — the  request  made  is  (1)  to  deter¬ 
mine  among  a  majority  vote  whether  a  marketing  committee  should 
be  established;  (2)  elect  from  ASC  county  committee  nominations 
the  members  of  such  committee.  The  marketing  committee  would 
negotiate  minimum  prices  and  sale  terms  with  the  purchasers’ 
committee. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  They  would  negotiate. 

M r.  Williams.  That  is  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  they  do  not  agree,  issues  would  he  settled 
hy  a  joint  settlement  committee,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  what  you  object  to  because  it  amounts 
to  price  fixing,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  Senator,  yes,  I  object  to  the  price  fixing  aspect 
on  principle,  but  I  also  cannot  foresee  how  a  representative  committee 
could  be  selected. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  who  is  going  to  do  it?  There  is  no  machinery 
in  existence  to  do  such  a  thing. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  producers  cannot  get  together  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  would  envisage  this  as  a  program  in  which 
the  canner,  for  example,  and  the  freezers,  who  are  both  processors 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  would  be  regarded  as  a  segment  of  an 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  this  machinery.  Now,  how  you 
could  select  a  representative  committee  of  canners  and  freezers  to  price 
fix,  1  do  not  know.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  you  could  do  it,  Senator, 
they  are  not  going  to  agree  to  price  fixing.  It  is  going  to  wind  up  with 
the  board  appointing  an  arbitrator  and  fixing  the  prices  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  commodity  groups,  or  going  to  court  and  having 
the  court  tell  them  to  fix  prices. 

That  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  w'ork.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  work 
any  other  way  given  the  basic  objection  of  the  processors  to  fixing 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  see,  as  I  understand  it,  the  marketing 
committee  would  negotiate  minimum  prices  and  sale  terms  with  the 
purchasers’  committee.  That  would  lie  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  will  attempt  to  do  that,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  And  you  say  that  that  would  be  impossible? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  cannot  foresee  that  it  would  work.  Senator,  let  me 
mention  one  aspect  of  that  since  you  have  gone  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  if  I  can, 
with  somebody  knowledgeable.  Now?  you  take  the  negative,  and  I 
want  to  take  the  affirmative  for  the  time  being,  and  of  course,  if  you 
have  your  side  of  it  written  in  that  report - 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  might  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Planning  Association  Agriculture  Committee  on  National 
Policy.  The  report  was  entitled  “Bargaining  Power  for  Farmers  by 
Group  Action,  published  in  January  of  1968.  It  stated : 

Tbe  Committee  concludes  that  the  possibilities  for  improving  farm  income 
through  market  bargaining  are  limited  and  are  confined  largely  to  specialized 
groups  of  commodity  producers,  usually  in  compact  geographical  areas.  Market 
bargaining  is  likely  to  be  of  little  value  for  major  farm  commodities  produced 
on  a  national  scale  because  of  inability  of  such  a  large  number  of  diverse  pro¬ 
ducers  to  control  their  nroduetion. 

Now,  this  report  continues  to  note  the  practice^  which  is  growing 
fast,  of  bypassing  the  terminal  markets  and  going  directly,  going 
directly  to  the  producer  to  obtain  the  processors’  products,  the  product 
for  processing. 

And  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  principal  method  of  this  direct 
purchasing  is  through  contractual  arrangements  between  the  pro- 
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ducer  and  the  processor,  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
National  Commission  to  Food  Marketing  reported,  and  this  is  a  quote : 

About  75  percent  of  the  supply  requirements  of  freezers  and  70  percent  of 
those  for  canners  were  obtained  through  contractual  arrangements  in  1964. 

Now,  these  arrangements  involved  such  thinks  as  seed,  fertilizer, 
herbicides,  pesticides,  harvesting  equipment,  and  other  unspecified 
equipment.  Harvesting  costs,  harvesting  labor,  information  on  produc¬ 
tion  technology,  delivery  and  credit,  all  of  these  things  are  furnished 
by  the  processor  as  a  part  of  his  contract  with  the  producer.  And  how 
you  can  set  the  terms  of  these  things  by  bargaining  committees  of  the 
type  which  we  have  been  discussing,  contemplated  in  the  Mondale 
bill,  I  do  not  know.  I  just  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  an  alternative  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  works  beautifully  right  now  as  far  as  the  proces¬ 
sors  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  might  work  beautifully  for  your  clients 
but  not  the  farmers. 

Were  you  here  when  Mr.  Collett  testified  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  at  the  end. 

The  Chairman.  He  represents  the  Oregon-Washington  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  in  Salem,  Oreg.  And  as  I  understood 
the  proceeding  there,  the  farmer  groups  get  together  and  they  fix  a 
minimum  price  or  bargaining  price.  The  processors  either  take  it 
or  leave  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  that  is  permitted  under  present  law,  Senator.  It 
can  be  done  under  the  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  for  such 
bargaining  associations,  and  S.  109,  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practice 
Act  which  was  just  passed,  was  intended  to  prevent  discrimination 
by  handlers  or  processors  against  such  bargaining  associations  in 
their  activities  in  this  respect.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  with  that  bill 
there  which  was  pressed  so  hard  in  order  to  get  just  what  they  got  in 
the  bill,  that  it  ought  to  be  tried  before  we  go  into  anything  so  untried 
and  unknown  as  price  fixing,  and  also  I  might  add  the  extension  to  all 
agricultural  commodities  of  marketing  orders  which  title  II  of  the 
bill  would  provide  a  basis  for,  of  the  Mondale  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  difference  would  you  make  in  having 
a  committee  like  this  to  provide  a  minimum  price  to  Congress  enacting 
an  act  wherein  we  have  established  acreage  allotments  with  a  loan  on 
the  products  produced  and  that  this  loan  would  establish  the  minimum 
prices  ?  That  is  the  way  it  has  worked  in  the  past  for  wheat,  for  corn, 
and  for  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  relevancy  of  that  to  this,  Senator. 

.  r^ie  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  saying  Congress  did  it  indirectly  that 
is,  by  having  farmers  voting  themselves  to  an  acreage  allotment  of 
so  many  acres  of  cotton,  so  many  acres  of  wheat,  so  many  acres  of 
this,  in  the  past,  in  order  to  protect  the  farmer  and  to  prevent  them 
from  having  to  dump  their  commodities  on  the  market  all  at  once. 
He  have  provided  there  instead  of  doing  that  you  can  come  to  us 
and  we  will  loan  you  so  much  money  or  a  certain  percentage  of  parity 
on  what  you  produce.  Now,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that 
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and  having  the  minimum  fixed  under  the  procedure  that  is  provided 
in  the  Mondale  bill  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  sorry.  I  am  being  dense,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
connection. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  my  idea  is  to  fix  a  minimum  someway,  some¬ 
way,  either  through  government— and  I  hate  to  see  that,  but  if  it 
can  be  arranged  between  those  who  buy  and  those  who  produce  it 
would  be  so  much  better,  to  try  it  at  least,  so  that  both  of  you  can  stay 
in  business,  particularly  the  producer. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  forum  is  there  for  that  to  be  done  now,  if  they 
can  agree,  but  under  this  proposal  they  are  going  to  be  required  to 
agree.  And  if  they  do  not,  then  somebody  is  going  to  decide  for  them. 
And  how  you  can  find  a  single  neutral  arbitrator  who  is  qualified  to 
set  minimum  prices  in  an  industry  which  operates  mainly  under  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  type  I  was  talking  about,  I  cannot  see.  But  that  is  what 
you  end  up,  with  one  man  deciding  this  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  really  a  committee. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  it  would  be  one  man  who  would  decide  with 
one  of  the  other  two  on  the  Settlement  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  a  joint  Settlement  Committee 
arrording  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  would  be  three  people  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  would  be  represented  though. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  do  not  see  any  prospect - 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  it  is  quite  obvious  what  is  going  to  happen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  it  tried,  if  possible,  if 
there  is  anyway  to  do  it.  But  for  you  folks  just  to  take  a  negative  atti¬ 
tude,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  go  about  it.  If  you  could  maybe  offer  some 
alternative  or  offer  some  amendments  to  the  bill  to  make  it  more  com¬ 
patible,  all  right.  But  you  seem  to  just  want  to  take  an  absolute  negative 
position. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  you  seem  to  be  implying  that  we  are  taking  this 
negative  attitude  just  because  we  are  industry,  but  did  not  the  Farm 
Bureau  come  up  here  and  take  the  same  position  we  have  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  listen,  as  chairman  of  this  committee  I  am 
just  trying  to  find  a  way,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  did  the  Farm  Bureau  suggest  any  alternative? 

The  Chairman.  No,  they  did  not  testify  on  it  at  length.  I  hope 
to  get - 

Air.  Williams.  Well,  maybe  they  did  not  and  maybe  we  do  not 
because  we  do  not  know  of  any,  Senator.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  except 
letting  the  forces  of  competition  work  in  the  way  that  they  have  been 
trying  to  from  the  beginning  of  this  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  or  course - 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  that  is  the  only  alternative  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  tell  you  if  this  Government  had  not  done  for 
industry,  for  labor,  what  it  has  in  the  past,  why  the  farmers  would 
not  want  anything.  In  other  words,  if  everybody  could  start  from 
scratch  here  and  put  you  all  on  the  same  basis,  the  farmers  would  not 
need  any  assistance,  but  when  Congress  passes  laws  jacking  up  wages 
to  $1.60  per  hour — and  you  suffer  by  that,  too — and  when  Congress 
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sets  up  tariffs  to  protect  you  and  others,  and  when  they  do  this,  that 
and  others,  I  would  like  to  see  something  done  for  the  producers,  if 
possible.  That  is  my  main  objective. 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  you  are  referring  in  part  to  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  the  old  NLRA. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say,  off  the 
record - 

(Discussion  off  the  record) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  you  were  talking  in  part  about  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  or  the  Management  Labor  Relations  Act.  You 
know,  it  is  interesting  that  the  proposal  for  compulsory  bargaining, 
collective  bargaining  in  the  Mondale  bill  goes  way  farther  than  does 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  or  the  old  NLRA,  because  under 
that  act  it  was  specifically  provided  that  agreement  was  not  required, 
concurrence  of  the  parties  was  not  required,  whereas,  under  the  Mon¬ 
dale  bill  you’ve  got  to  come  to  a  decision  on  prices.  If  you  do  not,  you 
will  get  an  arbitrator  or  the  court  will  make  you.  Now,  this  goes  much 
further  than  even  the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Board  can 
go.  Now,  I  think  that  is  something  that  is  important  in  this  picture. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  it  was  somewhat  patterned 
after  the - 

Mr.  Williams.  Except  for  this,  except  for  this  point.  I  do  not  mean 
that  is  the  only  point  of  difference,  but  it  certainly  is  an  important 
one. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  title  II  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Title  II  deals  with  marketing  orders  and  allotments 
and  would  make  eligible  for  marketing  orders  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  as  contrasted  with  the  present  limitations. 

The  Chairman.  One  single  commodity,  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Any  one  of  them,  yes.  It  would  also  provide,  as  I 
think  I  mentioned  earlier,  for  a  scheme  of  allotments  for  producers 
and  for  handlers  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  under  title  I.  When  a  principal 
price  is  established,  the  marketing  committee  may  develop - 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  the  allotment  is  provided  for  under  both, 
Sentor,  title  I  and  title  II. 

The  Chairman.  Without  acreage  allotments  or  production  limita¬ 
tions  for  submission  to  a  producer  referendum  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  the  allotments  are  provided  for  under  both, 
both  title  I  and  title  II.  But  I  have  explained  in  this  statement  and 
we  have  explained  in  numerous  statements  submitted  to  this  committee 
in  the  past  that  the  result  of  the  kind  of  proposal  that  is  being  made 
with  respect  to  marketing  orders  attaching  to  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  processing  as  distinguished  from  those  for  the  fresh  market  just 
means  that  the  grower  committees  and  the  Secretary  are  going  to  run 
the  processors’  business.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  we  explain  why  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  And  since  you  have  no  alternative  then 
we — — 

Mr.  Williams.  Senator,  I  wish  I  were  smart  enough  to  have  one 
to  make  you  happy. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  are  smart  enough,  but  the  only  thing  is,  you 
represent  a  certain  group.  You  do  not  want  to  offend  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  Senator,  how  could  you  think  such  a  thing 
The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Williams.  Glad  to  have  you  sir. 

( Mr.  W illiams’  prepared  statement  f ol  lows : ) 

My  name  is  Edward  Brown  Williams.  I  appear  before  your  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  for  which  I  am 
counsel.  The  members  of  the  Association  pack  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  production  of  frozen  vegetables,  fruits,  and  juices  and  a  large 
volume  of  other  frozen  foods.  These  products  are  marketed  in  all  50  states  of 
the  country. 

I  realize  that  no  particular  bill  is  before  the  Committee  for  its  consideration. 
Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  deal  with  agricultural  problems,  including 
those  suggested  in  S.  2973,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mondale  for  him¬ 
self  and  others.  Since  we,  as  processors,  are  primarily  concerned  with  the  kind 
of  proposals  made  in  the  Mondale  bill,  it  provides  a  convenient  reference  point 
for  our  comments. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  our  conviction  that  the  impressive  progress 
which  has  been  made  by  the  vigorous  and  highly  competitive  frozen  food  industry 
during  the  relatively  few  years  of  its  existence,  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  the  industry  been  subjected  to  some  of  the  regulatory  programs  which 
have  been  urged  before  this  Committee  in  the  past  or  which  are  suggested  in 
S.  2973. 

In  1942  the  production  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  amounted  to  348 
million  pounds.  In  1966  it  was  4  billion  123  million  pounds.  To  this  figure  must  be 
added  more  than  800  million  pounds  of  frozen  citrus  products  and  2  billion  146 
million  pounds  of  prepared  frozen  foods.  Production  of  frozen  potatoes  alone 
rose  from  71  million  pounds  in  1953  to  1  billion  460  million  pounds  in  1966. 

This  development  has  been  achieved  in  an  economic  climate  relatively  free  of 
outside  restraints  and  controls,  such  as  those  which  have  been  proposed  in  the 
past  and  are  again  before  us. 

We  submit  that  an  industry  with  such  a  record  of  progress  should  not  be 
subjected  to  compulsory  marketing  controls  imposed  by  government  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  farm  problem,  with  no  assurance  that  such  controls  will  have  the 
desired  effect  and  that  they  will  not  result  in  a  dislocation  of  the  present  food 
marketing  structure,  to  the  disadvantage  of  farmer  and  purchaser  alike.  Such 
control  programs  appear  periodically  and  apparently  inevitably  despite  the 
abundant  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  competition  to  government  controls. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  talking  about  restrictions  and  obligations 
imposed  by  statute,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  grower  groups  pur¬ 
suant  to  statutory  authority.  I  am  not  talking  about  voluntary  arrangements 
such  as  marketing  agreements  (as  distinguished  from  marketing  orders)  nor  am 
I  referring  to  the  restrictions  which  would  be  imposed  upon  handlers  by  S.  109, 
the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  later. 

The  frozen  food  industry,  through  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  has  consistently  objected  to  compulsory  marketing  orders  for  crops 
for  freezing,  when  legislation  authorizing  such  orders  has  been  proposed.  We 
are  equally  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  a  statutory  requirement  of  compulsory 
collective  bargaining  and  price  fixing  between  purchasers  and  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  to  allotments  for  handlers  specifying  what  they 
can  purchase  from  such  producers,  for  basically  the  same  reasons  that  we  are 
opposed  to  marketing  order  legislation. 

Title  I  of  S.  2973,  would  compel  direct  price  fixing  for  particular  commodities  by 
non-governmental  committees  of  producers  and  processors  (if  a  majority  of  the 
producers  want  price-fixing)  and  would  provide  for  systems  of  marketing 
allotments  to  be  worked  out  by  producers’  marketing  committees  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Another  price-fixing  program  is  suggested  in  Title  II  of  S.  2973, 
which  would  authorize  the  inclusion  of  provisions  for  such  a  program  in  market¬ 
ing  orders.  Marketing  Orders  are,  of  course,  administered  by  committees  of 
producers  and  the  expenses  of  their  activities  are  paid  by  handlers  or  processors. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  also  resurrects  a  portion  of  S.  1643,  in  the  87th  Congress, 
1st  Session  (1961),  upon  which  hearings  were  held  before  this  Committee.  The 
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provision  of  S.  2973  in  question  (Section  201(6))  would  authorize  the  inclusion 
in  marketing  orders  of  provisions  for  allotments  for  handlers,  including  proces¬ 
sors,  and  producers. 

The  compulsory  bargaining  and  price  fixing  proposal  put  forward  in  Title  I 
of  S.  2973  is  even  more  drastic  than  the  scheme  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act,  applicable  to  management  and  unions,  since  it  would  require  by 
law,  not  only  that  producers  bargain  in  good  faith  with  purchasers,  but  that 
minimum  prices  actually  be  established  as  a  result  of  the  bargaining  process. 

Section  8(d)  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  (21  U.S.C.  158(d)) 
expressly  provides  that  the  obligation  to  bargain  collectively  “does  not  compel 
either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making  of  a  concession.” 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  producers  marketing  committee  and  a  purchasers  com¬ 
mittee,  or  a  joint  settlement  committee,  provided  for  in  the  bill  are  unable  to  agree 
on  minimum  prices  the  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  would  appoint  a 
person  designated  as  a  “neutral”  who,  by  siding  with  one  of  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  settlement  commitee,  can  determine  minimum  prices  for  the  commod¬ 
ity  involved. 

In  the  event  of  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  the  aid  of  a  federal  court  may  be 
invoked  by  the  Board  “to  compel  action  unlawfully  withheld  or  unreasonably 
delayed  under  this  section.”  (Section  103  (i)  (1)). 

The  delegation  of  authority  of  this  nature  to  private  groups,  as  proposed  in 
Title  1  of  the  bill,  wmujd  raise  serious  constitutional  questions  under  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  delegations  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
private  individuals  who  are  not  employees  of,  or  even  responsible  to,  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government.1  The  validity  of  such  a  delegation  is  made  even 
more  questionable  by  the  absence  of  any  standards  to  guide  the  parties  in  arriving 
at  a  decision. 

The  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  would  be  required  (Section  103 
( a ) )  to  conduct  a  referendum  whenever  a  representative  group  of  producers  of  a 
commodity  files  a  petition  “stating”  that  the  average  market  price  is  below  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  to  producers.  No  substantiation  of  the  petition  is  required. 
No  facts  need  even  be  alleged  in  the  petition  to  support  its  conclusion.  Thus,  the 
entire  process  leading  to  the  establishment  of  bargaining  committees  and  mini¬ 
mum  prices  may  be  put  in  motion  without  any  economic  data  to  justify  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  require  that  the  committees  even  consider  such  data,  although 
presumably  they  would  do  so. 

Here  then  it  is  proposed  that,  at  the  wish  of  producers  and  without  regard  to 
economic  considerations  other  than  the  belief  of  producers  that  the  market  price 
of  a  commodity  is  too  low,  processors  would  be  forced  to  join  in  a  price-fixing 
program  even  though  they  consider  it  without  justification,  economically  unsound, 
and  harmful  to  both  themselves  and  producers. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter  it  seems  evident  to  us  that  no  compulsory  bar¬ 
gaining  scheme  yet  suggested  will  work  in  the  agricultural  and  food  processing 
industries.  Whatever  might  be  the  problems  of  producers  in  selecting  a  marketing 
committee,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  committee  could  be  agreed  upon  by 
prospective  purchasers  of  a  commodity  which  would  be  fairly  representative  of 
all  of  them.  There  is  simply  nobody,  no  machinery  for  selection.  The  result  would 
be  that  the  Board  would  select  the  committee  itself. 

The  National  Planning  Association  Agriculture  Committee  on  National  Policy, 
in  a  report  on  Bargaining  Power  for  Farmers  by  Group  Action  (January  1968), 
stated  that— 

“The  Committee  concludes  that  the  possibilities  for  improving  farm  income 
through  market  bargaining  are  limited  and  are  confined  largely  to  specialized 
groups  of  commodity  producers,  usually  in  compact  geographical  areas.  Market 
bargaining  is  likely  to  be  of  little  value  for  major  farm  commodities  produced 
on  a  national  scale,  because  of  inability  of  such  a  large  number  of  diverse  pro¬ 
ducer  to  control  their  production”,  (Report,  pp.  1-2) 2 

The  NPA  Committee  also  recognized  that  the  highly  organized  food  processing 
and  distribution  system  demands  raw  materials  in  forms  and  under  conditions 
suited  to  the  mass  merchandising  and  production  methods  in  use  “with  the 
result  that  many  companies  bypass  terminal  wholesale  markets  in  favor  of  direct 
purchase  close  to  the  source  on  the  farm”  ( p.  4) . 


1  A.L.A.  Schecliter  Poultry  Corporation  v.  United  States,  295  U.S.  495  (1935)  :  Carter  v 
Carter  Coal  Co.,  29S  U.S.  238  (1936) . 

2  The  prospect  seems  remote  that  the  majority  of  the  growers  of  a  commodity  produced 
on  a  national  scale  would  agree  to  production  controls  on  such  a  commodity,  as  apparently 
contemplated  by  Section  111  of  S.  2973. 
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The  piincipal  method  of  direct  purchasing  is  through  contractual  arrange- 
ments  between  the  producer  and  the  processor,  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Ihe  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  reported  that  “about  75 
per  cent  of  the  supply  requirements  of  freezers  and  70  percent  of  those  for  canners 
were  obtained  through  contractual  arrangements  in  1964.” *  3 4 

e  cannot  conceive  how  a  system  of  compulsory  collective  bargaining  and 
price  fixing,  either  on  a  national  or  regional  scale,  could  function  in  the  area 
of  the  practice  of  crop  contracting,  without  destruction  of  the  contractual  sys¬ 
tem,  which  in  its  nature  depends  upon  a  direct  understanding  between  the 
parties  a  factor  incompatible  with  rigid  rules  and  minimum  prices.  Such  a 
result  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  both  grower  and  processor  and 
the  agricultural  economy  generally. 

Technical  Study  No.  4  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  on 
the  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Industry,  in  Table  8-14  (p.  228)  lists  a  number  of’ the 
services  specified  in  the  grower-freezer  contracts  studied.  Those  listed  are: 
seed,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  pesticides,  harvesting  equipment  and  other  unspe¬ 
cified  equipment,  harvesting  containers,  harvesting  labor,  information  on  pro¬ 
duction  technology,  delivery,  and  credit.1 

Those  items,  sometimes  referred  to  as  non-price  items,  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  formulation  of  the  kind  of  fixed  obligation  which  would  be  imposed 
under  a  compulsory  collective  bargaining  scheme  administered  by  a  few  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  entire  commodity-industry. 

The  controls  imposed  in  S.  2973  would  be  applicable  to  all  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.5 6  Producers  of  such  commodities,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
impose  collective  bargaining  obligations  and  marketing  orders  with  allotment 
provision,  upon  freezers  without  their  consent.  This  pattern  of  imposition  of 
controls  upon  processors  at  the  desire  of  producers  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  field  and  we  would  expect  that  it  will  be  characteristic  of 
other  versions  of  the  proposals  made  in  S.  2973. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  such  proposals  that  they  would  effectively  hand 
over  to  producer  committees  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  an  National 
Agriculture  Relations  Board,  in  the  case  of  Title  I  of  S.  2973)  substantial  control 
of  the  processor’s  business. 

Thus,  the  restraint  of  purchases  by  a  processor,  which  may  be  included  in  a 
marketing  order,  would  obviously  constitute  a  fully  effective 'limitation  up  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  processed  food.  A  commodity  which  cannot  be  bought  by  the 
freezer  cannot  be  processed.  In  this  way  the  very  basis  of  the  freezers  business 
is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  grower  committees  who 
administer  the  marketing  order. 

Provisions  for  allotments  for  handlers  in  marketing  orders,  both  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  the  87th  Congress  and  those  in  S.  1973,  open  the  door  even  wider  for 
control  of  the  processor’s  business.  Under  such  provisions  the  Secretary  would 
be  empowered  to  determine  the  supply  of  each  commodity  available  for  process¬ 
ing  from  each  producer  and  the  quantity  of  each  grade,  size,  or  quality  which 
the  processor  could  obtain  from  the  producer.  One  of  the  tests  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  determing  individual  producer  allotments  would  be  the  amount 
of  a  commodity  produced  or  marketed  in  such  prior  period  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  representative. 

We  seriously  question  the  competence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
the  business  decisions  in  determining  the  amounts,  sizes,  grades  and  quality 
of  the  commodities  for  freezing  required  by  processors. 

In  fact,  we  are  certain  that  neither  he  nor  the  growers  who  will  advise  and 
assist  him  and  control  the  machinery  for  administering  marketing  orders  pos¬ 
sess  such  competence.  Even  were  the  Secretary  and  the  growers  equipped  to 
make  such  decisions.  We  would  protest  their  interference  with  the  processing  bus¬ 
inesses  in  the  manner  proposed,  as  unjustified  and  contrary  to  the  basic  economic 
principles  upon  which  the  frozen  food  industry  has  built  so  well. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  effect  of  the  contemplated  controls  upon  the  growth 
factor  which  is  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  frozen  food  industry,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  production  figures  which  I  have  quoted.  The  historical  basis  which 
the  bill  would  establish  as  determinative  of  quotas  would  inevitably  operate  as 


8  Food  from  Farmer  to  Consumer,  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar¬ 

keting,  June  1966,  p.  53. 

4  Food  from  Farmer  to  Consumer,  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Mar¬ 

keting,  June  1966,  p.  53. 

6  S.  2973  would  make  eligible  for  a  marketing  order,  any  agricultural  commodity  for 
processing  if  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  a  referendum  favor  its  eligibility. 
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a  deterrent  to  the  founding  of  new  businesses  and  the  expansion  of  present  busi¬ 
ness  units.  The  Secretary  and  the  grower  committees  would  be  the  arbiters  of 
whether  a  new  business  was  desirable.  The  same  would  be  true  with  respect  to 
expansion  of  existing  businesses.  Certainly  this  would  amount  to  an  effective 
stifling  of  the  competitive  urge  and  an  abrupt  departure  from  the  conditions 
which  have  made  for  industry  growth  and  improvement  of  its  products.  The  al¬ 
lotment  feature  of  such  proposals  would  constitute  a  positive  notice  to  entre¬ 
preneurs  that,  even  if  they  could  obtain  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  frozen  food 
industry,  they  would  be  subject,  in  vital  business  functions,  to  the  dictates  of 
government  and  producer  regulation.  The  hazard  inherent  in  dependence  upon 
administrative  decision  for  commodity  supply  would  be  discouraging  to  the  most 
venturesome  of  investment  capital. 

The  pending  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act,  S.  109,  which  was  amended  in 
the  House  and  passed  as  H.R  13541,  is  designed  to  protect  producers  against 
discrimination  by  handlers  by  reason  of  the  producers’  membership  in  cooperative 
associations.  Title  III  of  S.  2973  is  similar  in  purpose  to  S.  109  and  H.R.  13541 
but  contains  objectionable  provisions  which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  critical 
analysis  at  a  public  hearing. 

In  the  Legislative  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy  set  forth  in  Section  2 
of  H.R.  13541  and  S.  109  it  is  declared  that  “the  marketing  and  bargaining  po¬ 
sition  of  individual  farmers  will  be  adversely  affected  unless  they  are  free  to 
join  in  cooperative  organizations  as  authorized  by  law”  and  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  “to  establish  standards  of  fair 
practice  required  by  handlers  in  their  dealings  in  agricultural  products.” 

The  proponents  of  those  bills  have  insisted  that  such  legislation  was  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  stated  in  the  Legislative  Findings  &  Declaration  of 
Policy.  Certainly  the  legislation  must  be  regarded  as  offering  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  cooperative  associations  and  their  members  to  exercise  their 
full  rights  of  bargaining  with  handlers  on  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities,  without  interference  by  handlers.  In  view  of  the 
deficiencies  of  compulsory  bargaining,  price-fixing,  and  marketing  order  and 
allotment  programs  to  which  I  have  referred,  we  submit  that  the  field  of  price 
negotiations  and  related  commodity  controls  should  be  left  to  the  individual 
grower  and  his  cooperative  organization,  operating  with  the  protection  of  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERSCHEL  C.  LIGON,  PRESIDENT,  REGISTERED 
FARMERS,  LEBANON,  TENN. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Ligon. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Do  you  mind  if  I  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  back 
there,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  No.  why?  What  are  you  going  to  do  that  for? 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  feel  a  little  better  back  there,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  sit  there.  All  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  get  information  as  to  how  to  help  the  producers. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Fine.  Do  you  mind  if  I  stand,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  No.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
I  built  a  lot  of  REA  in  your  State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Ligon.  And  my  wife  agrees  that  if  we  ever  leave  Tennessee 
we  are  coming  to  Mississippi  or  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  Good.  Well,  come  to  Louisiana,  skip  Mississippi. 

GENERAL 

Mr.  Ligon.  Gentlemen,  I  am  honored  that  you  have  invited  me,  a 
farmer,  to  testify  before  you.  I  think  I  represent  the  only  farm  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  world,  or  the  only  organization  in  the  world  in  which 
you  have  to  be  a  farmer  to  be  a  member.  I  have  deep  roots  in  agricul- 
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ture — my  farm,  my  father’s  farm  has  never  belonged  to  anybody  but 
the  family.  My  father’s  house  is  the  oldest  house  in  Wilson  County, 
built  in  the  first  administration  of  George  Washington.  But  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  most  is  until  this  economic  situation  changes,  I  will 
be  the  last  farmer  of  that  family  because  I  cannot  conscientiously 
encourage  my  two  boys  to  farm  because  they  cannot  make  a  living. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? 

Mr.  Ligon.  My  father  and  I  own  and  operate  250  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  original  size  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ligon.  No.  The  land  grant  was  several  sections,  I  guess. 

Well,  we  have  not,  but  people  ahead  of  us — you  see,  my  father’s 
house  was  built  in  1781  so  they  have  sold  several  acres  since  then,  but 
we  own  and  operate  250  acres.  We  raise  registered  Poland  Chinas, 
registered  polled  Shetlands,  and  registered  Hampshire.  I  have  two 
boys.  They  would  love  to  farm ;  they  are  excellent  farmers.  They  can 
do  anything  on  the  farm  that  I  can  do.  For  the  second  consecutive 
year  my  oldest  son  has  been  chosen  Mid-Tennessee’s  FFA  livestock 
farmer.  My  youngest  one  has  won  awards  in  4-H.  He’s  won  county 
and  district  awards  in  4-H.  But  this  situation  gets  rougher  and  rough¬ 
er,  and  I  figure  I  am  an  average  farmer,  you  see,  sir.  I  don’t  mind  tell¬ 
ing  you  we  get  deeper  in  debt,  and  if  it  was  not  for  my  wife  working 
we  would  have  a  hard  time  wearing  decent  clothes. 

Now,  I  am  proud  of  my  Government.  I  am  proud  I  served  4  years 
in  World  War  II  and  I  have  given  many  years  since  then  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Army  Reserve.  If  my  Commanding  Chief  asked  me  to 
come  out  of  retirement,  I  would  be  glad'  to  go  to  Vietnam  right  today. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  about,  it. 

I  well  remember  the  depression  days.  I  remember  my  father  getting 
3  cents  a  pound  for  hogs.  I  remember  his  getting  a  check  for  the  total 
of  3  cents  for  cream. 

I  was  most  happy  when  President  Roosevelt  came  up  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  program,  because  I  think  it  saved  the  Nation’s  farmers’ 
economy.  But  since  then - 

The  Chairman.  That  was  during  his  second  term.  During  the  first 
one  the  Supreme  Court  declared  it  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  we  start  getting  ahold,  we  got  a  little  confidence. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  looking  at  the  man  who  handled  this 
legislation  during  Roosevelt’s  second  term,  because  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  now  since  1937  when  President  Roosevelt  started  his  sec¬ 
ond  term,  and  I  was  at  his  office  with  other  Senators  from  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  he  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  November 
15,  1937,  if  we  could  go  in  the  previous  summer  and  gather  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  form  the  basis  of  that  act,  and  we  did.  That  act  is 
now  on  the  statute  books  for  the  five  major  crops.  We  did  it.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  did  that. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  I  think  you  saved  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Well - 

Mr.  Ligon.  But  I  did  not  know  you  were  that  old,  Sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  78. 

Mr.  Ligon.  You  do  not  look  it.  I  will  tell  you  that  right  now,  sir. 

But  for  a  number  of  years,  in  my  opinion  the  Federal  Government 
has  meen  putting  registered  farmers  out  of  business.  Now,  when  I  say 
registered  farmers,  that  term  means  people  who  get  at  least  75  percent 
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of  their  total  income  from  farming.  If  you  refer  to  that  sheet,  you  will 
see  it  described.  Purpose  10  on  that,  purpose  10,  down  there  describes 
how  a  registered  farmer  is  determined. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  in  your  organization? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Sir,  my  organization  is  young  and  small,  and  it  will 
never  be  large  because  there  are  not  many  eligible  farmers  to  join  it. 
Put  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  all  the  risk  out  of  farming  for 
nonregistered  farmers.  I  guess  you  can  surmise  who  I  mean  by  n on- 
registered  farmers.  And  you  know  there  is  great  risk  in  farming.  Put 
today  a  nonregistered  farmer  can  buy  woods,  he  can  have  it  cleared, 
and  that  is  written  oil'.  He  can  get  the  ASCS  to  terrace  it,  lime  it,  fer¬ 
tilize  it,  seed  it,  put  him  a  pond  on  it,  fence  it,  and  he  goes  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  with  cattle  in  competition  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  does  not  do  it  that  easily. 

Mr.  Ligon.  In  1965,  of  the  119  millionaire  farmers,  only  16  paid 
income  tax.  Over  half  of  the  people  with  a  $50,000  annual  income  or 
more  with  farming  operations  showed  a  loss  on  their  income  tax 
returns. 

The  Nation's  average  taxpayer  is  tired  of  this  nonregistered  farmer 
using  farming  for  tax  writeoff  purposes.  The  Nation’s  average  tax¬ 
payer  is  also  tired  of  his  money  financing  a  Federal  program  that  is 
putting  us  registered  farmers  out  of  business  who  it  was  originally 
established  to  assist.  Now,  we  have  an  alternative,  and  our  alternative 
is  this:  Give  registered  farmers  100  percent  parity  of  price  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  they  produce  or  finish  and  sell  one  established  mar¬ 
kets  by  grade,  not  allow  nonregistered  farmers  who  participate  in  the 
Federal  program,  not  allow  nonrequested  farmers  to  use  farm  for  tax 
writeoff  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  do  away  with  all  price 
supports  that  would  be - 

Mr.  Ligon.  Sir,  I  think - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  asking. 

Mr.  L  igon.  Yes,  yes,  1  am  going  to  explain.  I  really  believe  if  our 
program  is  adopted  to  give  us  registered  farmers  100  percent  parity 
prices - 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  put  in  the  record  what  you  call  a  regis¬ 
tered  farmer:  The  income  tax  return  of  farmers  determines  whether 
or  not  they  are  registered  farmers.  That  is,  if  you  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Whether  their  income,  whether  they  get  75  percent  of 
their  total  income  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  products.  That  is  what 
determines  whether  they  are  registered  or  not.  See  it  could  go  from  a 
year-to-year  basis.  See,  each  year  when  he  files  his  income  tax,  if  lie’s 
earned  at  least  75  percent  of  his  total  income  from  farming,  he  is  a 
registered  farmer,  otherwise  he  is  a  nonregistered  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Ligon.  And  to  answer  your  question  on  price  supports;  yes, 
sir - 

The  Chairman.  Well ,  what  you  have  in  mind  then  is  to  keep  people 
out  of  farming  who  do  not  make  their  living  at  it. 

Mr.  Ligon.  I  want  to  eliminate  the  unfair  competition,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  is  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes.  Do  not  mind  how  much  they  farm,  but  we  do  feel 
it  is  fair  that  the  average  taxpayer  pays  his  taxes  every  year - 
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The  Chairman.  Then  that  would  not  exclude  price  supports? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  getting  down  to  that,  I  think  if  we  would  adopt 
this  program,  and  I  just  pick  5  years  out  of  the  air,  but  I  think  it  is 
possible  that  if  you  would  give  us  registered  farmers  a  regular  100 
percent  parity  of  price  for  5  years  and  eliminate  this  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  other  end,  it  is  possible  that  supply  and  demand  could  get 
near  balance  to  where  we  would  not  have  to  have  a  farm  program, 
to  where  the  economy  would  get  near  balance.  Back  in  the  forties  the 
Nation’s  economy  was  near  balanced  and  we  farmers  prospered  in 
those  days. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  you  had  good  buyers.  It  was  during 
a  war.  And  at  that  time  we  were  giving  away  a  lot  of  stuff  abroad, 
sending  it  out  there  with  Government  money  being  used  to  pay  the 
farmer.  But  that  was  not  a  normal  period  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  sir,  I  have  also  seen  it  proven  from  the  President’s 
Economic  Report  that  a  dollar  spent  by  a  farmer  puts  $7  into  the 
national  economy.  I  have  also  seen  it  proven  from  the  President’s 
Economic  Report  that  for  the  past  16  years  we  farmers  have  been 
underpaid  $422  billion. 

The  Chairman.  $422  billion  ? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir.  Multiply  that  $422  billion  times  $7  and  you 
have  $2,943  billion  that  the  Nation’s  economy  has  been  shorted  and 
to  make  up  for  that  the  Nation  has  gone  into  debt  a  thousand  billion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  talking  about  such  big  figures  I 
cannot  follow  you. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  sir,  I  have  seen  that  program  from  the  President’s 
Economic  Report. 

Wien  farmers  have  money  to  spend  they  spend  their  money,  much 
of  their  money  with  small  business.  And  all  of  us  know  that  small 
business  is  hurting  now  just  as  much  as — well,  maybe  as  much  as 
farmers  are  hurting,  nearly  as  much  anyway. 

In  1966  all  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  received  $3,218,670  from 
ASC  payments.  I  suspect  I  got  the  $70.  I  ask  you  what  percent  of 
that  went  to  registered  farmers?  I  think  you  will  find  that  a  small 
percentage  went  to  registered  farmers,  because  we  registered  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  match  them  in  this  thing.  We  do  not  have  the  finances  to 
match  this  Federal  farm  program  this  ASC  program. 

Everybody  tells  us  registered  farmers  that  we  have  the  simplest 
and  fairest  solution  to  the  farm  problem  they  have  ever  heard.  Nobody 
fighting  us.  That  is  amazing.  Nobody  is  fighting  us.  And  as  you  asked 
me  a  minute  ago,  how  many  members  do  you  have,  sir?  We  are  a  very 
young  organization.  We  do  not  have  many  members,  and  we  never  will 
have  many  members  but  the  average  taxpayer  is  for  us.  They  are  the 
ones  that  are  going  to  help  us  get  this  thing  done  because  they  feel— 
they  are  in  sympathy  with  us  and  they  feel  this  is  the  fairest  and 
simplest  solution  they  have  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  want  to  repeat  now  the  essence  of  your 
program  is  in  order  for  a  farmer  to  be  able  to  obtain  any  assistance 
from  the  Government,  75  percent  of  his  income  must  come  from  the 
farm  ? 

Mr.  Ligon.  Right,  sir.  F rom  the  sale  of  agricultural  products. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  idea. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Now,  I  got  this  word  registered  from  the  National 
Grange.  I  proposed  this  thing  about  4  years  ago,  and  at  that  time 
we  were  talking  in  terms  of  licensed  farmers.  The  Tennessee  State 
Grange  adopted  this  resolution  unanimously  and  it  has  been  before 
the  National  Grange  ever  since,  and  in  their  discussion  they  preferred 
to  substitute  “registered”  for  “licensed”  farmers. 

Now,  one  of  my  reasons  for  going  at  it  this  way  is  this.  You  do  not 
find  any  farmers  in  the  American  Bar  Association.  You  do  not  find 
any  farmers  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  but  we  got  a 
world  of  them  in  the  farming  organization,  and  we  think  it  is  time 
to  separate  them.  And  another  thing  that  comes  to  mind  on  this  thing 
is  the  economic  situation,  and  the  fair  competition.  Now,  my  veterin¬ 
arian  will  tell  you  that  I  can  inoculate  a  hog  just  as  well  as  he  can. 
My  State  veterinarian  will  tell  you  that  he  would  much  rather  have 
a  farmer’s  signature  on  a  health  certificate  than  to  have  a  veterinarian’s 
signature  on  a  health  certificate,  but  I  cannot  officially  inoculate  a 
hog  because  it  is  against  the  law,  but  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  world 
to  keep  that  veterinarian  from  raising  hogs  and  cattle  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  me. 

Just  2  weeks  ago  we  had  a  consignment  sale.  A  veterinarian  sold 
a  bull  for  twice  as  much  money  as  I  did,  and  his  blood  line  was  no 
better  than  mine,  but  simply  because  he  had  enough  money  to  spend 
to  put  that  bull  in  top  bloom,  he  looked  better  than  mine;  he  was  larger 
than  mine,  but  you  see  that  veterinarian  could  not  lose  because  if  he 
lost  money  fitting  that  bull  for  that  sale  it  could  not  counterbalance 
his  profit  on  his  veterinary  practice,  put  him  in  a  lower  income  tax 
bracket,  and  these  nonregistered  farmers  cannot  lose.  But  when  we 
registered  farmers  lose  it  is  gone.  As  I  told  you  a  minute  ago,  I  think 
if  we  could  adopt  this  policy  why  maybe  in  5  years  we  could  eliminate 
the  Federal  program.  I  say  maybe.  But  that  is  what  we  think  is 
possible. 

Now,  if  surplusage  is  a  problem,  I  think  you  will  find  that  surpluses 
are  produced  by  nonregistered  farmers  because  we  registered  farmers 
cannot  afford  the  risk  and  we  do  not  have  the  money  and  we  have 
already  borrowed  more  than  we  should  have  borrowed.  I  will  tell  you 
that  much  right  now.  So  I  think  you  will  find  that  surpluses  are 
produced  by  your  nonregistered  farmers.  For  example,  at  home  the 
other  day  a  man  said  he  put  a  thousand  pounds  of  fertilizer  under 
corn.  They  say  how  can  you  afford  that.  He  said  he  cannot  lose ;  if  I 
make  corn,  I  got  money ;  if  I  do  not  make  anything  I  write  it  off  my 
income  tax.  So  that  is  the  reason  I  say  your  surpluses  are  produced  by 
nonregistered  farmers  and  not  registered  farmers. 

And  then,  too,  I  think  you  will  find  most  of  your  family  farmers, 
they  are  not  anxious  to  get  rich.  All  in  the  world  they  want  is  a 
decent  living  for  the  family.  So  I  do  not  think  that  the  registered 
farmers  are  producing  surpluses. 

And,  too,  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  get  surpluses  when  prices 
are  cheap  because  we  have  to  produce  that  more  to  meet  our  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  100  percent  parity  of  price  will  eliminate  that. 

It  has  been  said — I  am  sure  everybody  has  heard  that  statement 
that  we  have  too  many  farmers.  I  contend  we  do  not  have  a  surplus 
of  farmers ;  we  have  a  surplus  of  people  farming. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  contended  that.  We 
are  losing  a  lot  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Well,  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  we  had  a 
surplus,  that  we  had  to  get  rid  of  so  many  farmers.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  too  many  farmers;  we  just  have  too  many  people  farming. 

Many  say  the  farmer  has  to  become  more  efficient.  Well,  I  have  had 
a  lot  of  experience  in  efficiency  and  other  things ;  building  REA,  for  in¬ 
stance.  I  fully  contend  that  parity  or  price  will  improve  efficiency 
more  than  anything  you  can  do. 

The  morale  of  farmers  is  the  lowest  it  has  ever  been.  When  I  say 
farmers,  I  say  registered  farmers.  It  is  at  its  lowest.  I  am  telling 
you  I  have  never  seen  farmers  as  low  over  the  situation  as  they  are 
now.  In  Tennessee,  we  are  losing  15  every  day.  This  family  farm 
system  goes  with  the  American  way  of  life  like  pie  does  a  picnic.  We 
have  got  to  save  this  family  farm. 

Many  of  the  Nation’s  leaders  have  come  from  farms,  and  speaking 
of  that  we  fully  realize  that  our  leading  lawmakers  have  farms,  but 
we  know  they  are  the  caliber  of  people  that  will  put  what  is  best  for 
the  Nation  first  and  foremost  when  they  attempt  to  solve  the  farm 
problem.  The  strongest  and  greatest  society  is  a  balanced  society.  And 
boys  and  girls  coming  from  this  family  farm  furnish  that  balance 
for  the  society.  How  many  family  farm  reared  boys  and  girls  will  you 
find  in  your  student  riots  today  ? 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  greatest  product  that  comes  from 
the  family  farm.  And  that  is  boys  and  girls  that  know  how  to  work, 
will  work  and  above  all  have  good  character. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir.  You  made  a  very  good  statement. 
It  gives  me  a  good  idea. 

.  Mr.  Ligon.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  have, 

sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not.  I  asked  you  all  I  desired  to,  but  that  one 
idea  you  have  got  there  of  not  compensating  farmers,  that  is,  people 
who  claim  to  be  farmers  if  they  make  most  of  their  income  from 
other,  in  other  endeavors  and  other  businesses,  I  think  it  might  be 
the  thing  we  can  work  out  some  way. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Everybody  we  discuss  it  with  says  it  is  the  fairest  thing. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  see  about  that,  see  how  far  we  can  go  with 
it.  I  want  to  get  some  information  to  see  exactly  the  percentage  of  the 
farmers  who  are  now  receiving  aid  from  the  Government  who  make 
75  percent  of  their  income  from  the  farm. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  base  it  on  that.  We  might  get  somewhere. 

Mr.  Ligon.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  present  who  desires  to  be 
heard  ? 

If  not,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  9:15  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  the  committee  was  in  recess  until  9 :15  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
April  9, 1968.  Committee  recessed  at  11 :40  a.m.) 
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FARM  PROGRAM  AND  FARM  BARGAINING 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  9,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

W ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9 :20  a.m.,  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 

presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender,  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  continuing  our  hearings  on  a  revision  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1965,  and  such  bills  as  may  be  before  us  particu¬ 
larly,  the  so-called  Mondale  bargaining  bill. 

We  have  as  our  first  witness  this  morning,  Mr.  Collier  Wenderoth, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  agriculture  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  rather  lengthy  prepared  statement.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  we  place  this  in  the  record  and  then  you  proceed  to  give  us 
the  high  points  of  it. 

STATEMENT  OE  COLLIER  WENDEROTH,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  COMMITTEE,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  FORT  SMITH,  ARK. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  do.  We  will  enter 
the  entire  statement  in  the  record,  and  will  call  attention  to  the 
graphs  and  the  appendixes  which  go  along  with  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  may  proceed. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wenderoth,  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Collier  Wenderoth,  Jr., 
President,  O.  K.  Feed  Mills,  Inc.,  Forth  Smith,  Arkansas.  I  am  here  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chamber’s  Board  of  Directors  and  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  With  me  are  three  other  members  of  the  Chamber’s  Agriculture 
Committee — W.  Ray  Flemming,  President,  W.  Ray  Flemming  Fruit  Company, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina ;  Howard  Waters,  Owner  and  Operator  of  Waters 
Farms,  Danville,  Iowa ;  and  Glen  Allen,  Executive  Director,  Theracon,  Inc., 
Topeka,  Kans.  And  with  us  is  E.  linton  Stokes,  who  is  Senior  Associate,  Com¬ 
munity  &  Regional  Resource  Development  Group,  and  in  charge  of  the  National 
Chember’s  agriculture  program. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  National  Chamber. 
We  speak  for  the  general  business  community,  which  represents  every  phase  of 
agri-business  activities,  including  farm  businessmen,  their  suppliers  of  pur¬ 
chased  goods  and  services,  and  all  types  of  businesses  involved  in  processing, 
distributing  and  marketing  the  products  of  agriculture. 
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Your  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  conduct  a  searching  re¬ 
view  of  existing  farm  programs  to  determine  their  strength  and  weaknesses 
well  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  in-depth  analysis  of  existing  programs  before 
providing  Congressional  authorization  and  guidelines  for  the  future. 

Our  presentation  is  intended  to:  (1)  analyze  major  commodity  programs 
(feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool)  and  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  in 
terms  of  their  cost  to  the  public  and  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  in¬ 
tended  objectives;  (2)  review  the  status  of  farm  income  and  the  impact  of 
adjustments  in  agriculture  to  improve  farm  income;  (3)  review  recent  develop¬ 
ments  and  prospects  for  increasing  producer  bargaining  power;  and  (4)  suggest 
basic  guidelines  for  future  federal  legislation. 

Actually,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  does  not  represent  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  approach  to  commodity  programs.  Rather,  it  provided  with 
modifications,  for  extension  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program,  which  was  initiated  in 
1961,  the  Wheat  Program  which  began  in  1962,  and  the  Wool  Act  which  began  in 
1955.  It  provided  a  relatively  new  program  for  cotton  and  a  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program.  Thus,  these  commodity  programs  should  be  reviewed  from  their  in¬ 
ception  prior  to  considering  extension  of  the  Act  of  1965. 

In  1961,  the  present  Administration  established  as  its  objectives  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  to  change  the  commodity  programs  so  as  to 
— reduce  government  stocks ; 

— reduce  the  cost  of  Government  programs ; 

— improve  income  to  producers 

Since  that  time,  legislation  has  been  developed  year  by  year  to  reduce  the 
price-support  loan  level  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  market  prices  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  farm  income  by  various  forms  of  direct  payments. 

Following  is  a  brief  report  of  our  analysis  of  each  of  these  programs.  More 
detailed  information  is  available  upon  request  from  the  Committee. 

THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 


The  Acreage  Diversion  Program  for  feed  grains  was  initiated  in  1961  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  current  approach  to  federally  directed  supply  man¬ 
agement  programs.  It  authorized  direct  payments  to  producers  for  acreage  di¬ 
verted  to  soil-conserving  uses  or  non-crop  production.  Price  support  payments 
were  added  to  the  program  in  1963  as  an  additional  incentive  to  reduce  feed  grain 
production.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  support  loan  rate  was  lowered  to  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  pay  off  their  loans  rather  than  letting  the  Government  take 
ownership  of  the  commodities  under  the  inventory  operations  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (hereafter  referred  to  as  CCC).  Little  change  was  made  in 
the  program  from  1963  to  1967  except  for  variations  in  the  incentives  for  acreage 
diversion  through  adjustments  in  the  level  of  the  loan  rate  and  price  support 
payments. 

Cost  of  the  program 


From  1961  to  1967,  a  total  of  201  million  acres  of  feed  grains  was  diverted  to 
non-crop  uses,  or  an  average  of  29  million  acres  per  year.  Cost  of  the  Feed 
Grain  Program  and  related  disposal  activities,  is  shown  in  Table  1  of  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.  The  total  cost  of  acreage  diversion  payments  to  date  is  nearly  $5  billion, 
or  an  average  of  about  .$25.00  per  care  diverted,  and  at  a  yearly  average  cost 

<?ve-r  .^70°  million-  Price  support  payments  to  the  participants  cost  another 
$*..-  billion,  or  more  than  $300  million  per  year.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  has  paid  out  more  than  a  billion  dollars  per  year  for  taking  29  million 
acres  out  of  feed  grain  production.  In  addition  to  these'  direct  costs  for  diverted 
acreage,  the  CCC  has  suffered  losses  of  over  $2  billion  on  inventory  operations 
and  another  billion  dollars  on  P.L.  480  (Food  for  Peace)  disposals  of  feed  grains 
during  the  7-year  period.  Thus  the  Feed  Grain  Program  and  related  activities 
cost  the  Federal  Government  more  than  $10  billion  from  1961  through  1967.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  on  the  next  page  shows  graphically  the  expanding  role  of  government  pay¬ 
ments  and  decline  in  CCC  inventory  losses  throughout  the  period. 

Program  results 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  Feed  Grain  Pro- 
gram  on  levels  of  production,  carry-over  stocks  and  consumption  of  feed  grains7 
lable  -  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  yield  per  acre  increased  42  percent,  enough  to 
increase  the  average  annual  production  of  feed  grains  by  11  million  tons  during 
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Figure  1 


Feed  Grains:  Cost  of  Programs 

Annual  1960-1967 


Program  Year 


Price  Support  Payments 
Diversion  Payments 
Export  Subsidy 
Loss  On  Inventory 
P.L.  480  Disposals 


1961-67,  compared  to  the  annual  average  during  the  previous  five  years.  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  dropped  rather  sharply — from  75  million  tons  in  1961  to  18  million 
tons  in  1967.  During  the  same  period  of  time,  consumption,  both  domestic  and 
export,  increased  by  an  annual  average  of  17  million  tons. 

If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  feed  grains  had  been  no  higher  during  this  period 
than  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years,  carry-over  stocks  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  throughout  the  7-year  period,  despite  all  the  money  spent  on 
the  so-called  supply  management  program.  Thus,  despite  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $10  billion  to  reduce  the  production  and  carry-over  stocks  of  feed  grains,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  continually  expanding  demand,  both  domestic  and  export, 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  surplus  stocks.  The  high  cost  of 
the  program  had  little  to  do  with  the  increased  demand.  Furthermore,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  consumption  was  not  due  to  lower  market  prices.  Despite  the  lower 
level  of  the  price  support  loan  rate,  prices  of  all  four  feed  grains  average 
slightly  higher  during  the  1961-67  period  than  in  the  previous  5-year  period  be¬ 
fore  the  supply  management  program  began. 

The  only  successes  that  can  be  scored  in  relation  to  the  Feed  Grain  Program 
are  the  higher  income  level  to  feed  grain  producers  and  the  reduction  in  govern¬ 
ment  stocks.  But  the  stock  reductions  were  due  more  to  increased  consumption 
than  to  limitations  on  production.  In  respect  to  higher  incomes,  gross  income 
increased  by  virture  of  higher  market  prices  and  greater  production,  even  with¬ 
out  counting  the  government  payments.  Considering  that  the  market  value  of 
the  feed  grains  produced  ranged  between  $6  and  $7  billion  per  year,  the  one- 
billion-dollar  annual  payment  to  farmers  was  much  more  than  a  minor  supple¬ 
ment  to  income. 

Effect  on  small  producers 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Feed  Grain  Program  offers  special  advantages  to  the 
small  farm  operators.  Table  3  in  the  Appendix  is  an  analysis  of  the  1964  Feed 
Grain  Program  and  contains  pertinent  information  on  participation  in  the  pro- 
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gram  by  size  of  farm.  Of  the  more  than  3  million  farms  with  feed  grain  bases, 
only  39  percent  participated  in  the  program.  Even  more  significant,  only  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1-25  acre  farms  participated.1 *  As  a  result,  the  small  farm  operators 
received  only  14  percent  of  the  feed  grain  payments.1 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Feed  Grain  Program  benefitted  the  larger  com¬ 
mercial  farmers  for  more  than  it  did  the  small  farm  operators.  This  7-year  Acre¬ 
age  Diversion  Program,  which  cost  the  Government  billions  of  dollars,  cannot  be 
credited  as  being  effective  or  efficient  means  of  reducing  production  and  govern¬ 
ment  stocks.  To  the  extent  that  it  increased  farm  income,  the  benefits  favored  the 
larger  operators. 

THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

The  attempt  at  government  supply  management  for  wheat  began  in  1902  with 
the  so-called  Voluntary  Wheat  Program.  Acreage  diversion  payments  were  made 
to  all  wheat  producers  who  reduced  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  base. 
Price  support  payments  were  added  in  1963.  After  producers  rejected  by  refer¬ 
endum  the  compulsory  supply  management  program  proposed  by  the  Administra¬ 
tion  in  1903,  Congress  extended  the  Voluntary  Wheat  Program.  It  continued  to 
provide  payments  for  acreage  diversion,  established  a  relatively  low  loan  rate, 
and  provided  price  support  payments  through  a  certificate  plan  3 *  which  was  fi¬ 
nanced  by  sale  of  certificates  to  the  grain  trade.  Nevertheless  the  price  support 
payments  did  represent  direct  payments  from  the  Government  to  the  producers. 
The  detailed  provisions  for  operation  of  the  Wheat  Program,  including  the  ad¬ 
justments  made  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  are  well  known  to 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

Cost  of  program 

In  terms  of  cost  of  the  Wheat  Program  (Table  4  in  the  Appendix)  participat¬ 
ing  farmers  received  about  $2.9  billion  in  direct  payments — price  support  pay¬ 
ments  and  acreage  diversion  payments  through  1967.'* 

In  addition  to  the  direct  payments  to  farmers,  the  Government  lost  $8.1  bil¬ 
lion  through  inventory  operations,  export  subsidies  and  P.L.  480  disposals.5 6 

Program  results 

What  was  the  response  by  farmers  to  the  Wheat  Program  during  this  6-year 
period?  For  the  live  years  (1962-66)  during  which  there  was  an  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program,  a  total  of  43.3  million  acres  was  diverted,  or  an  average  of  8.7 
million  per  year.  However,  payments  were  made  on  only  27.3  million  acres."  As 
in  the  case  of  feed  grains,  the  acreage  harvested  during  this  period  declined 
only  slightly— an  annual  average  of  2.7  million  acres  below  the  previous  five  years. 
But  here  again,  the  higher  yields  per  acre  resulted  in  no  decline  in  total  produc¬ 
tion.  (Table  5  in  the  Appendix) 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  $545  million  paid  out  to  reduce  wheat  produc¬ 
tion  was  not  very  effective.  However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Admin¬ 
istration  did  not  offer  an  acreage  diversion  program  in  1967.  In  fact,  it  encouraged 
more  wheat  production  to  meet  an  expected  increase  in  foreign  aid  requirements 
and  to  replenish  government  stocks.7  The  experience  demonstrated  the  natural 


1  In  contrast,  48  percent  of  the  20  100  acre  farms  and  GO  percent  of  the  100-acre  and 
larger  farms  participated  In  the  program. 

-The  20-100  acre  farms  received  40  percent,  and  the  farms  of  100  acres  and  over 
received  4(»  percent  of  the  payments. 

"The  Certificate  Plan  provided  for  domestic  users  to  buy  certificates  (75  cents  per 
bushel )  from  the  Government  for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consumption.  In  turn,  the 
Government  issued  certificates  to  the  participating  producers.  These  certificates  could  be 
redeemed  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  domestic  share  of  their  production.  In  practice,  the 
certificates  were  practically  all  sold  back  so  that  the  participating  producer  received,  in 
»  ,  .  a  cash  payment  for  their  part  of  the  price  support  supplement.  The  Food  and 

Agriculture  Act  of  1905  required  that  participating  wheat  producers  receive  not  less 
than  100  percent  of  parity  (approximately  $2.55  per  bushel)  for  the  domestic  share  of 
their  production  and  that  the  certificates  issued  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  this 
level  and  the  price  support  loan  rate. 

*  $545  million  for  diversion  payments  from  1902  through  1900  and  $2.8  billion  for 
Price  support  payments  through  the  sale  of  wheat  certificates  from  1903  through  1907 

6  $879  million  on  wheat  inventory  operations,  $078  million  on  export  subside  payments, 
and  $0,530  million  on  P.L.  480  shipments  during  the  1902-07  period.  Most  of  the  inven¬ 
tory  losses,  as  well  as  P.L.  480  shipments,  were  for  foreign  assistance.  Thus,  the  total 
cost  of  the  Wheat  Program  from  1902  through  1967  was  $11  billion,  of  which  one  fourth 
wns  pain  t;o  farmers  and  three-fourths  on  various  disposal  operations.  Figure  2  on  the 
next  page  illustrates  the  high  cost  of  P.L.  480  disposals  and  the  increasing  cost  of  price 
support  payments. 

0  Farmers  were  required  to  divert  a  minimum  percentage  of  their  acreage  allotment  with¬ 
out  payment  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Wheat  Program.  The  required 
rate  of  diversion  was  determined  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

7  Production  increased  by  more  than  2  million  bushels  in  1907— a  record  high  of  1  5 
billion  bushels.  Price  support  payments  also  rose  to  a  record  high  of  $725  million. 
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Figure  2 

Wheat:  Cost  of  Programs 

Annual  1960-1967 


Program  Year 


Price  Support  Payments 
Diversion  Payments 
Export  Subsidy 
Loss  On  Inventory 
P.L.  480  Disposals 


inclination  of  producers  to  be  more  responsive  to  market  expansion  opportunities 
than  to  reduce  output  in  response  to  incentives. 

So,  for  the  nearly  $11  billion  expended  on  the  Wheat  Program  during  the  1962— 
67  period,  what  was  accomplished?  During  the  program  years,  carry¬ 
over  stocks  were  reduced  from  1.3  billion  bushels  in  1962  to  425  million  bushels 
at  the  beginning  of  1967.  The  level  is  expected  to  increase  during  the  current 
marketing  years.  Most  of  this  reduction  in  stocks  may  be  attributed  to  increased 
consumption,  primarily  for  export.  Had  consumption  during  the  1957-61  period 
averaged  as  high  as  in  the  1962-67  period,  carry-over  stocks  at  the  end  of  1961 
would  have  been  depleted  without  implementing  the  costly  Acreage  Diversion 
Program. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  current  Wheat  Program  has  been  more  of  a  foreign 
aid  subsidy  than  a  farm  program. 

Effect  on  small  producers 

There  is  not  much  detailed  information  available  on  benefits  of  the  program 
by  size  of  farms.  However,  it  is  known  that  the  average-size  wheat  allotment 
on  the  participating  farms  was  about  67  acres,  compared  to  12  acres  on  non- 
participating  farms.  Thus,  it  was  the  larger  wheat  farm  operators  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  program  and  received  the  bulk  of  the  payments  for  acreage 
diversion  and  price  support  supplements.  In  other  words,  34  percent  of  all 
wheat  farmers  received  the  government  payments  and  66  percent,  mostly  small 
wheat  producers,  received  nothing. 

<tinor>reSpeCt  t0  the  1964  crop’  the  ParticiPating  farms  received  an  average  of 
M,J8L  for  wheat  from  the  market,  and  $757  in  payments  for  a  total  of  $2,739. 
in  contrast,  the  small  non-participating  wheat  farm  received  only  $523  on  the 
crop,  all  from  the  market.  Direct  payments  from  the  Government  represented 
28  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  on  the  participating  farms. 

Based  on  1964  operating  costs  (labor,  power  and  machine  services,  seed  and 
fertilizer )  it  cost  about  65  cents  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat.  On  this  basis, 
the  production  costs  for  the  participating  farm  operator  was  $941 ;  and  his  net 
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return  totaled  $1,041  excluding  government  payments  and  $1,798  with  the  pay¬ 
ments.  By  comparison,  the  small  non-participant’s  cost  was  $248  and  his  net 
return  amounted  to  $275. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program,  the  Voluntary  Wheat  Program 
served  to  benefit  primarily  the  larger  producer  who  could  and  did  make  a  fairly 
reasonable  return  without  the  government  assistance.  The  program  was  of 
little  or  no  benefit  to  the  small  producer  who  was  in  greater  need  of  the  assist¬ 
ance.  Wheat  farmers  need  expandnig  commercial  markets  more  than  they  need 
subsidy  payments  in  lieu  of  prduction. 

THE  COTTON  PROGRAM 

From  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  until  the  present,  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  control  production  and  support  prices  to  cotton  farmers.  Until 

1966,  the  program  provided  acreage  allotments  and  relatively  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  through  loans,  with  CCC  taking  over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop 
each  year.  When  government  stocks  became  too  burdensome,  large  quantities 
were  dumped  onto  the  export  market  at  subsidized  prices  at  a  heavy  cost  to 
the  Government.  The  program  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  domestic 
cotton  textile  industry  and  encouraged  rapid  developments  of  man-made  fibers, 
both  from  imported  and  domestic  sources. 

Likewise,  in  the  export  market,  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  expand 
exports  through  subsidy  payments,  etc. ;  yet  the  U.S.  industry  is  gradually 
losing  its  traditional  share  of  the  world  market  to  foreign-grown  cotton  and 
substitute  fibers. 

For  producers,  this  program  has  resulted  in  a  fixation  of  the  acreage  allotment 
into  the  capital  value  of  the  farm.  Small  farm  operators  with  limited  allotments 
were  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  improving  farm  technology  to  lower 
their  costs  of  production.  Neither  could  they  afford  to  give  up  their  allotments  be¬ 
cause  of  their  added  value  to  the  farm.  Thus,  the  acreage  of  cotton  became  fixed 
by  regions  without  regard  to  relative  efficiency  and  production  costs. 

Despite  the  limitation  on  cotton  acreage,  production  continued  to  expand  as 
yields  trended  upward — 491  pounds  per  acre  in  1961-65  compared  to  434  pounds 
the  previous  five  years. 

In  1964  a  new  scheme  was  introduced  which  provided  for  direct  government 
payments  to  textile  mills,  representing  the  difference  between  the  domestic  and 
world  cotton  prices.  The  payments  were  intended  to  enable  domestic  users  to 
pay  the  relatively  high  support  price  for  domestic  raw  cotton  and  still  be  able 
to  market  the  finished  textiles  competitively  against  imports  from  foreign  textile 
mills.  The  foreign  mills  had  been  able  to  buy  U.S.  raw  cotton  at  competitive 
world  prices  because  of  our  export  subsidy  and  under-sell  domestic  mills  in  the 
American  market.  As  a  result,  the  Government  paid  out  roughly  $882  million 
to  domestic  mills  during  the  1964-65  seasons.  But  the  prices  of  domestic  finished 
cotton  textiles  did  not  decline  as  expected  and  the  domestic  use  of  cotton  failed 
to  show  much  expansion. 

Present  program 

With  total  consumption  falling  consistently  behind  production,  government 
stocks  continued  to  increase.  They  rose  from  1.5  million  to  12.3  million  bales 
during  the  1961-65  period.  This  failure  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the  cotton 
industry  resulted  in  the  Cotton  program  provisions  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  The  new  program  established  a  lower  CCC  loan  rate  (less  than  21 
cents  a  pound)  to  insure  competitive  export  prices.  It  also  provided  for  a 
complicated  system  of  payments  to  producers  for  acreage  diversion  and  price 
support  supplements  and  included  additional  authority  for  CCC  to  dispose  of 
its  excess  of  stocks  of  cotton.  The  new  program  was  so  profitable  to  producers 
that  participation  was  almost  100  percent  in  1966  and  1967.  Acreage  was  reduced 
sharply  from  13.6  million  in  1965  and  8.1  million  in  1967.  Poor  growing  seasons 
in  both  years  and  a  further  limitation  with  respect  to  skip-row  plantings  reduced 
yields  per  acre  from  527  pounds  in  1965  to  4S0  pounds  in  1966  and  452  pounds  in 

1967.  ( Appendix  Table  C. ) 

Production  dropped  drastically.  Accordingly,  CCC  was  able  to  reduce  its 
stocks  from  12.3  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1966  season  to  an  estimated 
1.8  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1968  season.  Because  of  the  market 
price  situation,  the  trade  increased  its  stocks  sharply,  but  consumption,  both 
domestic  and  exports,  showed  little  change  from  the  previous  year. 

Cost  of  present  program 

In  terms  of  government  costs,  the  program  authorized  in  the  1965  Act  was  by 
far  the  most  expensive.  (See  Figure  2  on  next  page  and  Table  7  in  the  Appendix) 
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The  overall  coat  of  the  Cotton  Program  was  about  $640  million  in  1965.  It  rose 
to  $1.4  billion  in  I960,  and  about  the  same  level  for  1967.  Direct  payments  to 
cotton  farmers  for  price  support  supplements  and  acreage  diversion  totaled  $1.7 
billion  for  the  last  two  years,  compared  to  less  than  a  billion  dollars  the  previous 
two  years.  This  is  as  a  result  of  changes  made  under  the  Act  of  1965  which 
terminated  direct  payments  to  mills  and  provided  acreage  diversion  and  price 
support  payments  to  producers. 

Figuke  3 

Cotton:  Costs  of  Programs 

Annual  1960-1967 


Price  Support  Payments 
Diversion  Payments 
Mill  Payments 
Export  Subsidy 
Loss  On  Inventory 
P.L.  430  Disposals 


Thus,  the  cost  of  reducing  government  stocks  by  10 Ys  million  bales  amounts 
to  $162  per  bale,  or  32  cents  a  pound.  In  addition  to  the  direct  payments,  losses 
on  inventory  operations  and  P.L.  480  shipments  bring  the  total  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  1966  and  1967  to  $2.7  billion. 

Program  results 

The  government  program,  in  combination  with  poor  growing  conditions,  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  stocks,  but  has  done  little  to  improve  consumption.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  farm  income,  producers  received  less  under  the  new  program.  They  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  $4.4  billion  from  the  sale  of  cotton  in  1964  and  1965,  compared  to 
only  $2  billion  in  the  last  two  years.  Even  with  government  payments,  returns 
to  producers  were  lower  in  1966-67.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  reduced  volume 
of  sales. 

Information  was  not  readily  available  in  respect  to  payments  by  size  of  cotton 
farms.  Although  the  program  provided  additional  benefits  to  the  small  producers, 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton  was  produced  by  the  large  farmers  who,  therefore,  were 
in  a  position  to  reap  most  of  the  benefits. 

PROGRAMS  TO  TAKE  CROPLAND  OUT  OF  PRODUCTION 

We  have  by  now  experienced  quite  a  variety  of  programs  to  divert  farmland 
to  soil  conservation  or  non-crop  uses  in  an  effort  to  reduce  production  of  surplus 
crops  and  raise  farm  prices.  Table  8  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  number  of  acres 
retired  or  diverted  under  each  type  of  program  by  years.  The  Soil  Iiank  Program, 
which  was  introduced  in  1956,  authorized  both  an  Acreage  Reserve  and  a  Con- 
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serration  Reserve  Program.  Farmers  were  paid  varying  amounts  per  acre  of 
retired  cropland.  In  the  three  years  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  diverted  nearly 
51  million  acres  from  the  production  of  price-supported  crops.  It  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  nearlv  $1.6  billion,  or  an  average  of  about  $31.00  per  acre.  The  Conserva¬ 
tion  Reserve  Program,  which  took  cropland  out  of  production  for  periods  up  to 
ten  years,  retired  slightly  over  200  million  acres  between  1956  and  1967  at  a  cost 
of  $2.5  billion,  or  an  average  cost  of  about  $12.00  per  acre  per  year. 

In  1963,  a  small  experimental  Cropland  Conversion  Program  was  introduced 
which,  through  1967,  diverted  only  1.6  million  acres  out  of  production  at  a  cost  of 
$8.5  million. 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  (CAP) 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  authorized  the  CAP.  It  provides  5  to 
10-year  contracts  to  divert  cropland  to  vegetative  cover,  water  storage  facilities 
or  other  non-crop  uses.  Participants  are  required  to  retire  all  of  at  least  one  of 
the  surplus  or  “designated”  crops.  Similar  to  previous  programs,  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  the  adjustment  payments  per  acre  plus  cost-share  assistance  to  help  es¬ 
tablish  the  new  conservation  use.  Larger  payments  are  provided  for  diverting 
crop  acres  to  public  recreational  uses.  Assistance  is  also  provided  to  public  agen¬ 
cies  in  buying  cropland  for  permanent  conversion  to  public  uses,  such  as  recrea¬ 
tion.  This  is  known  as  the  “Greenspan”  Program. 

During  1966  and  1967,  nearly  18  million  acres  of  farmland  have  been  diverted, 
only  8.3  million  of  which  was  used  for  crop  production.  ( See  Table  9  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix)  Farmers  agreed  to  divert  a  little  less  than  a  million  acres  for  public 
access.  Less  than  17,000  acres  has  been  purchased  for  Greenspan. 

The  CAP  has  cost  $131  million  for  the  first  two  years.  It  is  expected  to  cost 
between  $70  million  and  $80  million  per  year  until  1971  and  $55  million  per  year 
for  the  duration  of  the  contracts.  Total  cost  for  the  11  years  is  estimated  at 
roughly  $700  million,  or  an  overall  average  cost  of  about  $40.00  per  acre. 

Impact  on  production  levels 

The  accumulated  cost  of  the  various  cropland  diversion  and  retirement  pro¬ 
grams  to  date  is  roughly  $10  billion ;  yet  crop  production  continues  to  increase. 
The  index  of  production  for  feed  grains,  food  grains  (primarily  wheat),  and  cot¬ 
ton,  the  principal  crops  from  which  acreage  has  been  diverted  from  production,  has 
been  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  index  for  most  other  crops.  It  is  apparent 
that  programs  designed  to  pay  farmers  for  diverting  large  acreages  of  cropland 
from  production  have  proved  to  be  a  costly  and  vital  exercise.  Farmers  invariably 
retire  their  least  productive  farmland  and  use  the  payments  to  increase  the  yield 
on  the  remaining  acres,  which  increases  their  per-unit  cost  of  production.  The 
only  possible  justification  for  this  approach  is  on  the  basis  that  the  program  be 
specifically  designed  to  provide  temporary  transitional  assistance  to  farmers  as 
they  make  a  concerted  effort  to  adjust  their  commodity  operations  to  competitive 
market  conditions.  As  such,  the  diversion  payments  should  be  considered  as  an 
income  supplement  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  rather  than  expecting  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  adjusting  total  production. 

THE  WOOL  ACT 

The  Wool  Incentive  Program  was  originally  authorized  by  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  for  a  three-year  period.  The  program  has  been  continued  through  sub¬ 
sequent  extensions  through  1969.  The  purpose  of  the  Wool  Act  was  to  increase 
domestic  production  of  wool  to  300  million  pounds.1 

The  incentive  or  support  level  was  originally  set  at  62  cents  per  pound  to  re¬ 
flect  90  percent  of  parity.  It  remained  at  that  level  through  1965.  That  year  the 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  adjustments  in  response  to  changes  in  the  parity  in¬ 
dex.  Accordingly,  the  incentive  level  was  raised  to  65  cents  per  pound  in  1966 
and  06  cents  in' 1967.  The  law  further  provides  that  if  the  support  price  is  re¬ 
duced  below  90  percent  of  parity,  the  production  target  will  be  raised  from  300 
million  pounds  to  360  million  pounds. 

The  actual  annual  average  price  received  by  producers  throughout  the  13 
years  of  the  program  has  ranged  between  36.4  and  53.7  cents  per  pound,  with  gov- 


1  Senate  Committee  Report  1047,  83rd  Congress,  2nd  Session — “to  provide  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sound  and  profitable  domestic  wool  industry  under  our  national  policy  of 
expanding  world  trade,  to  encourage  increased  domestic  production  of  wool  for  our 
national  security,  and  for  other  purposes.”  The  Act  states  in  part  that  it  is  the  “policy 
of  Congress  *  *  *  to  encourage  the  annual  domestic  production  of  approximately  300 
million  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  grease  basis,  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers 
in  a  manner  which  will  have  the  least  adverse  effects  upon  foreign  trade.” 
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eminent  payments  making  up  the  difference  between  the  average  price  received 
and  the  support  price.  Government  incentive  payments  to  producers  from  1955 
through  19b6  exceeded  half  a  billion  dollars,  or  an  average  of  $45  million  Der 
year.  (Table  10  in  the  Appendix)  1 

Results  of  the  program 


What  have  been  the  results  of  this  program  with  respect  to  achieving  its  ob¬ 
jectives?  Despite  the  high  incentive  payments,  domestic  wool  production  con¬ 
tinued  downward.  In  1954,  the  year  just  preceding  the  incentive  program,  shorn 
wool  production  was  235.8  million  pounds,  grease  basis.  By  1967,  output  had 
dropped  to  189  million  pounds,  or  only  63  percent  of  the  300-million-pound  target 
Production  in  1968  is  expected  to  show  a  further  decline. 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  declined  from  27  million  head 
in  1954  to  19  million  as  of  January  1,  1968.  In  the  meantime,  net  imports  of  raw 
wool  have  increased  intermittently  and  the  wool  content  of  imported  textiles  has 
increased  substantially.  Apparel  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  from  286  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  in  1954  to  nearly  400  million  pounds 
in  1965,  then  dropped  to  about  320  million  pounds  in  1967.  During  the  first  12 
years  of  the  Incentive  Program  for  Wool,  per  capita  consumption  of  domestic 
wool  has  declined  36  percent,  while  that  of  imported  apparel  wools  has  increased 
26  percent. 

Based  on  the  above  information,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Wool  Act  has  not  ac¬ 
complished  its  objective  and  cannot  be  expected  to  in  the  future.  It  is  time  for 
reappraisal  of  the  objectives  of  the  Wool  Program. 


STATUS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIVITY,  FARM  SIZE,  PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  INCOME 

|  Before  new  federal  legislation  can  be  wisely  developed  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  acriculture,  we  must  more  fully  understand  the  operations  of  the 
business  of  farming  as  it  is  today.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  adjustments 
that  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  take  place  in  terms  of  productivity,  size 
of  farm  operation,  and  changes  in  production  costs  and  net  returns. 

Changes  in  productivity 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  acreage  used  for  crop  production,  due  to  the  various 
diversion  and  land-retirement  programs,  crop  output  has  continued  to  increase. 
Compared  with  1950  levels,  the  1967  crop  output  was  up  33  percent  and  yields 
up  45  percent.  The  increased  productivity  is,  of  course,  due  to  improved  seed 
varieties,  more  and  better  fertilizers,  herbicides  and  pesticides,  and  better  man¬ 
agement  practices.  In  addition,  farm  enlargement  has  made  possible  application 
of  new  technology. 

Similar  advancements  have  been  experienced  in  the  livestock  and  poultry 
industries,  particularly  broilers.  Total  agricultural  output  for  American  farms 
rose  37  percent  from  1950  to  1967.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  surprising  to 
note  that  total  inputs  (all  of  the  factors  used  in  producing  crops  and  livestock 
products)  have  risen  very  little  since  1950 — only  6  percent.  Thus,  the  output 
per  unit  of  input,  or  “productivity”  in  agriculture  has  increased  29  percent  since 
1950.  This  means,  in  effect,  that  despite  the  higher  prices  for  items  purchased  by 
the  producer,  these  costly  purchases  have  enabled  him  to  increase  his  output  by 
an  amount  greater  than  the  cost  of  his  inputs. 

Another  measure  of  efficiency  in  the  business  of  farming  is  output  per  man¬ 
hour  of  labor.  This  index  was  174  percent  higher  in  1967  than  in  1950.  In  other 
words,  farmers  used  only  one-half  as  many  man-hours  to  produce  37  percent  larger 
quantity  in  1967  than  just  17  years  earlier.  In  terms  of  commodities,  it  now  takes 
only  9  man-hours  of  work  to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  or  grain  sorghums  com¬ 
pared  with  20  man-hours  in  1955-59.  Similar  increases  in  productivity  have  been 
experienced  with  wheat,  cotton  and  other  commodities. 

Adjustments  in  number  and,  size  of  commercial  farms 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  incentive  payments  to  encourage  production 
adjustments  in  the  government  supply  management  programs  favor  the  larger 
producers  w'hen  it  is  understood  that  farms  with  gross  sales  of  more  than  $10,000 
account  for  seven-eights  of  the  total  farm  output.  But  they  represent  only  one- 
third  of  all  U.S.  farms.  The  other  2  million  farms  which  sell  less  than  $10,000 
worth  of  products  per  year,  received  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  government 
payments. 

The  farms  with  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $10,000  represent  the  expanding  sector 
of  U.S.  agriculture  (Figure  4  on  the  next  page).  During  the  last  decade  these 
20 
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larger  farms  has  been  increasing  in  number  at  a  rapid  rate — from  less  than 
600,000  in  1954  to  over  one  million  in  1966.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  $20,000 
and  over  category  have  increased  even  more  sharply — from  325,000  in  1959  to 
527,000  in  1966.  The  number  of  farms  with  sales  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  has 
remained  fairly  constant  since  1959.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  “way  station" 
for  farming  expansion — that  is  about  as  many  farm  operators  move  into  this 
class  from  smaller-sized  groups  each  year  as  the  number  that  expands  into  the 
$20,000  and  over  class.  Accordingly,  the  number  of  small  farms  is  declining 
rapidly. 

Figure  4 

Number  of  Farms 

by  Size  Based  on  Value  of  Sales  Per  Farm 


Thousand  Farms 
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Total  Cash  Receipts  From  Farm  Marketings 

By  Sl/n  of  Farm  Based  on  Value  of 
Annual  Sains  Per  f  arm 
(Valued  At  1959  F'rlcos  Received  By  Farmers) 


Million  Dollars 


Figure  5  hIu/wh  how  rapidly  the  larger  farm**,  $20, (XX)  and  over,  are  becoming 
the  dominant  factor  in  farm  marketing**.  Their  ea**h  receipt*  from  the  male  of 
product**  han  Jumped  from  lent*  than  $11  billion  In  1954  to  more  than  $27  billion 
In  1  !XX5,  and  more  than  likely  exceeded  $2/1  billion  in  19fJ7. 
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Figure  6 
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Cash  Receipts  From  Farm  Marketing 
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Figure  6  shows  more  vividly  the  diametric  directions  being  taken  between  the 
expanding  and  contracting  sectors  of  American  agriculture.  Farm  operators  in 
the  expanding  sector  where  sales  exceed  $10,000  and  who  account  for  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  farm  output,  rely  primarily  on  returns  from  farm  mar- 
ketings  for  their  income.  Although  they  receive  more  than  half  of  the  total 
government  payments,  these  payments  represent  a  small  fraction  of  their  total 
income. 
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Figure  7 
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Class  of  Farm  Operator  Family 


Figure  7  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  different  sources  of  farm 
income  to  farm  operators  according  to  their  operations.  The  smaller  the  size  of 
farm  operation,  the  greater  is  its  dependence  on  off-farm  income  for  survival. 
The  farms  with  sales  under  $2,500  sell  very  few  farm  products  and  thus  receive 
an  even  smaller  proportion  of  government  payments. 
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It  seems  inevitable  that  the  larger  farms  will  continue  to  grow  in  number.  In 
1966  the  $20,000  and  over  class  accounted  for  68  percent  of  total  production 
expenses,  and  56  percent  of  realized  net  income  from  farming. 

It  also  is  quite  possible  that  the  contracting  segments  will  eventually  go  out  of 
existence  except  for  a  sizeable  number  of  part-time  farmers  whose  farm  income 
is  more  of  a  supplement  to  their  income  from  off-farm  work. 

Changes  in  production  costs  and  net  returns 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  limited  amount  of  information 
on  farm  costs  and  returns  for  certain  types  of  farming  operations.1  The  informa¬ 
tion  shows  that  both  factors,  production  costs  and  returns,  have  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  However,  net  returns  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  operating 
costs  on  a  number  of  commodities,  primarily  on  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton 
farms.  Following  is  a  table  showing  comparisons  in  the  cost  per  acre  on  three 
selected  types  of  farms — cotton,  corn,  and  wheat.  These  costs  include  the  direct 
production  expenses,  but  exclude  such  overhead  costs  as  management,  land  rent, 
and  capital  investments.  We  have  then  projected  these  figures  to  show  what  the 
cost  per  unit  would  be  on  the  basis  of  probable  yields  per  acre  for  these  types  of 
farms. 


Type  ol  farm 

Cost  per  acre 

1960 

1966 

1967 

Corn  for  grain:  East-central  Illinois.. . 

$40. 15 

$46. 65 
$17.  80 
$100.  90 

$47. 25 
$18.  20 
$103.  50 

Wheat:  South-central  Kansas... 

$13.  55 

Cotton:  Mississippi  Delta,  Yazoo  area _  ...  . .  . 

If  yields  per  acre  are  assumed  to  be  as  follows: 

.  $119.95 

Corn  (bushels) _ _ _ 

_  100 

130 

130 

Wheat  (bushels) . . . 

.  28 

35 

35 

Cotton  (pounds) _ _ _ _ 

_  750 

850 

850 

Costs  per  unit  would  be: 

Corn  (cents  per  bushel) _ _ _ 

_  40. 2 

35.9 

36.3 

Wheat  (cents  per  bushel) _ _ _ 

. .  48.4 

50.8 

52.0 

Cotton  (cents  per  pounds) . 

16.0 

11.8 

12.2 

Based  on  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  these  commodities,  the  net 
returns  on  well-managed  farms  appears  to  be  quite  profitable.  By  taking  the 
average  farm  price  for  a  bushel  of  corn  ($1.29)  in  1966  and  adding  the  30-cent 
price  support  supplement,  the  efficient  corn  producer  could  have  realized  a  net 
return  of  $1.23  per  bushel  in  excess  of  his  per-unit  cost  of  35.9  cents  per  bushel. 
Another  example — the  wheat  producer  received  in  1966  an  average  of  $1.63  per 
bushel  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  plus  an  average  price  support  supplement  of  59  cents 
per  bushel.  This  shows  that  the  larger,  more  efficient  wheat  producer  netted  $1.71 
per  bushel  in  excess  of  his  cost  of  51  cents  a  bushel.  On  the  same  basis  the 
efficient  cotton  producer  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  received  an  average  price  of 
20.7  cents  per  pound  for  cotton,  plus  9.4  cents  in  price  support  supplements 
which  netted  him  18  cents  a  pound  over  his  production  cost  of  11.8  cents  per 
pound  of  cotton  produced. 

Obviously,  the  production  cost  per  unit  on  these  farms  represent  the  more 
efficient  farm  operators  whose  profits  far  exceed  the  average  for  these  com¬ 
modities.  But  the  figures  do  illustrate  why  our  existing  commodity  programs  are 
not  needed  to  assist  the  efficient,  adequately  sized  commercial  farm  operators  so 
long  as  they  are  able  to  compete  for  expanding  markets,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Parity  income  of  farmers 

The  basic  objective  or  goal  for  agriculture,  broadly  supported  by  farmers  and 
their  allied  agribusiness  firms,  the  Administration,  Congress,  and  business  orga¬ 
nizations  such  as  the  National  Chamber,  is  to  strengthen  our  free  enterprise 
economy  so  as  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  commercial  farmers  to  earn  returns 
for  their  labor,  management  and  capital  investment  commensurate  with  the 
returns  available  to  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  real  problem  is  to  find  a  satisfactory  method  for  measuring  the  many 
different  variables  which  need  to  be  considered  in  determining  such  a  parity  of 
income  objective.  Pursuant  to  Section  705  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  developed  some  criteria  for  determin- 


1  “Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  230”. 
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ing  when  returns  to  labor  and  capital  employed  in  farming  are  comparable  to 
those  received  in  other  segments  of  the  economy.1 

The  USDA  report  recognized  the  difficulty  of  finding  satisfactory  measure¬ 
ments  for  determining  “parity  returns”.  On  the  basis  of  the  criteria  used,  the 
report  showed  that  the  large  farm  operators  and  their  employees  have  reached 
the  parity  income  objectives.  For  Example : 

1.  Returns  from  farming  in  the  $20,000  and  over  class  in  1966  were  above  the 
“parity  returns”  level  (the  level  established  to  make  them  comparable  with 
alternative  investments).  Farms  in  the  $10,000  to  $20,000  class  earned  between 
81  percent  and  98  percent  of  the  parity  returns  level.  The  $5,000  to  $10,000  class 
farms  fell  within  the  62-70  percent  of  the  parity  level. 

2.  The  estimated  hourly  wage  rate  in  1966  for  employees  on  farms  selling  at 
least  $20,000  worth  of  products  was  $2.84  per  hour,  or  5  percent  higher  than  the 
$2.71  per  hour  average  rate  received  by  manufacturing  employees.  Wage  rates 
on  farms  in  the  $10,000  to  $20,000  class  were  $2.65  per  hour.  The  rate  was  $2.40 
on  farms  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  class,  and  only  $2.09  on  smaller  farms. 

FARM  BARGAINING  POWER 

The  never-ending  squeeze  between  prices  paid  and  prices  received  keep  farm 
businessmen  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  adjust  their  operations  so  as  to  realize  a 
profit — a  problem  not  unique  to  the  business  of  farming  and  ranching.  We  have 
already  noted  some  of  the  major  adjustments  farmers  are  constantly  making  to 
increase  net  returns. 

For  many  years  producers  have  had  authority  from  Congress  and  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  produce  and  market  their  products 
collectively  through  voluntary  cooperative  marketing  associations.2  Federal  and 
state  marketing  orders  have  provided  additional  authority  for  specified  com¬ 
modities  and  conditions.  Generally  they  provide  governmentally  enforced  pro¬ 
cedures  for  correlating  the  supply  characteristics  of  the  commodity  with  market 
demand. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman’s  famous  Press  Club  speech  in  May  1967 
triggered  greater  interest  for  new  legislation  to  increase  the  power  of  producers 
to  control  the  terms  of  marketing  their  products.  This  renewed  interest  reflects 
dissatisfaction  with  the  relentless  squeeze  on  prizes  and  the  failure  of  existing 
federal  programs. 

Most  proposals  for  strengthening  producer  bargaining  power  have  as  a  primary 
objective  higher  prices  to  producers.  Since  American  agriculture  can  produce  far 
more  than  can  be  effectively  marketed  at  acceptable  prices,  achieving  higher 
prices  means  a  combination  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  potentially  detri¬ 
mental  effects : 

— rigid  supply  controls, 

— special  exemptions  from  antitrust  laws  to  permit  monopolistic  control  over 
supply  and  prices. 

— loss  of  individual  producer’s  freedom  to  decide  for  himself  what  to  pro¬ 
duce,  whom  to  deal  with  and  on  what  terms. 

— loss  of  processor-handler’s  freedom  to  pick  his  suppliers  based  on  quality 
of  product  and  performance. 

— establishment  of  special  governmental  agencies  to  insure  compliance  with 
authorized  production  and  marketing  practices. 

Answers  to  many  questions  are  needed  before  embarking  on  new  approaches  to 
compulsory  marketing  legislation.  For  example : 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  existing  marketing  order  programs?  Have  they 
increased  prices  to  producers?  To  what  extent  have  higher  prices  caused  a  shift 
in  consumer  spending  away  from  given  products? 

Have  they  increased  supplies  by  stimulating  expanded  production  and  the 
entry  of  new  producers? 

Have  marketing  order  programs  affected  incentives  to  improve  efficiency  of 
farm  “plant”  operations  through  structural  adjustments  and  improvement  of 
product  quality,  etc.? 

2.  Do  most  farmers  understand  what  collective  bargaining  really  means? 

Do  they  understand  that  it  means  contracting  with  associations  for  a  two  or 
three-year  period  with  penalties  for  violating  their  agreements? 


1  “Parity  Returns  Position  of  Farms”  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  1967. 

2  The  Capper-Volstead  Act  assures  farmers  the  right  to  join  together  in  cooperative 
associations  to  engage  in  collective  marketing  without  being  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  in  their  dealing  with  third  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  other  business  concerns. 
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Do  they  know  it  means  sharing  their  market  opportunities  with  other  farmers 
who  have  different  objectives  (price  vs.  volume,  short  vs.  long  range),  different 
management  abilities,  product  preferences,  and  per-unit  cost  factors? 

Do  farmers  understand  that  collective  bargaining  means  changing  the  antitrust 
laws  to  give  farmers  exemptions  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  labor  unions,  de¬ 
veloping  some  way  to  control  supply  if  prices  increase,  increasing  incentives  for 
substitute  products  and  larger  imports? 

3.  What  would  have  happened  if  farmers  had  “enjoyed”  a  Wagner-type  Act 
for  agriculture  since  the  thirties? 

Would  they  have  adopted  the  “tools”  of  modern  science  and  technology  to  take 
advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale? 

Would  the  broiler  industry  have  expanded  seven-fold  since  World  War  II, 
provided  a  new  source  of  income  in  depressed  rural  areas,  and  contributed  to 
agriculture’s  favorable  balance  of  trade,  all  of  which  has  been  accomplished 
without  price  supports  and  federal  controls  over  production? 

How  many  more  farmers  would  there  be  today — all  trying  to  share  equally  in 
a  relatively  inelastic  market  for  their  products? 

4.  Which  commodities  are  causing  the  most  trouble  to  producers  in  terms  of 
farm  prices  and  income?  Are  they  the  commodities  which  are  relatively  free  of 
price  supports  and  government  intervention,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  products,  or  are  they  so-called  “basic”  commodities  and  dairy 
products  which  are  included  in  the  supply  management  programs  and  which  are 
not  regarded  as  the  primary  target  for  collective  bargaining  proposals,  such 
as  introduced  by  Senator  Mondale  (S.  2973). 

5.  Can  farm  businessmen  gain  more  in  the  long  run  by  etablishing  a  National 
Agriculture  Relations  Board?  Such  an  agency  would  have  centralized  producer- 
eomtrolled  committees  bargaining  collectively  with  similar  committees  repre¬ 
senting  farm  suppliers  and  customers.  Or  can  farm  businessmen  gain  more  by 
working  cooperatively  with  their  agribusines  counterparts  in  developing  a  co¬ 
ordinated  industry-wide  systems  approach  to  production  and  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  maximum  efficiency,  returns  and  stability? 

There  are  opportunities  for  more  acceptable  approaches  to  collective  bargain¬ 
ing — where  producer  associations  and  their  customer-handlers  benefit  mutually. 
Some  producer  associations  are  moving  more  in  this  direction.  Bargaining  terms 
which  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  trading  and  lower  costs  of  production,  proc¬ 
essing  and  handling  could  result  in  savings  to  both  sides.  The  free  exchange  of 
information  on  consumer  demand,  market  supplies,  and  production  capabilities 
can  contrilmte  to  greater  stability  in  markets,  prices  and  production. 

Mutual  interest  should  be  the  underlying  objective  of  any  actions  considered 
for  collective  bargaining.  Whenever  the  bargaining  process  can  provide  additional 
services  which  are  beneficial  to  both  sides,  then  these  additional  services  or 
product  specifications  could  be  included  in  the  terms  of  agreement. 

The  National  Chamber  believes  that  the  freedom  to  organize  and  seek  sound 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  production  and  marketing  through  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  is  the  right  of  all  American  farmers.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  right  of 
every  other  segment  of  American  industry.  The  freedom  to  compete  is  basic  to 
our  economy  and  is  essential  to  the  continuing  improvement  of  living  standards 
for  the  American  people. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Commission  of  Food 
Marketing  for  legislative  authorizing  an  Agriculture  Marketing  Board  with  power 
to  administer  group  marketing  activities,  including  the  regulation  of  production 
or  marketing,  and  the  negotiation  of  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade.  We  recognize 
the  right  of  producers  to  join  together  voluntarily  in  associations  to  market  their 
products  under  existing  statutory  exemptions  from  the  antitrust  laws.  We  are 
opposed  to  any  further  exemptions  under  these  laws.  Legislative  or  administra¬ 
tive  authority  should  not  be  provided  which  would  prohibit  producers  and  their 
customers  from  dealing  with  one  another  individually  or  on  a  direct  basis,  or 
require  the  processor  or  handler  to  negotiate  with  a  producer  bargaining  group. 

We  support  voluntary,  free  and  open  negotiations  involving  terms  of  trade 
between  producers  and  their  customers.  But  the  prices  resulting  through  such 
negotiations  must  reflect  free  and  competitive  market  incentives  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  in  production  and  marketing  activities,  as  well  as  adequate  supplies 
of  food  and  fiber. 

The  National  Chamber  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House  and  Senate  cham¬ 
bers  have  come  to  agreement  on  the  provisions  of  S.  109  (the  Agricultural  Fair 
Practices  Act  of  1967).  This  should  contribute  much  toward  insuring  the  freedom 
of  producers  to  join  bargaining  associations  without  fear  of  illegal  pressure  from 


handlers  and  other  persons.  It  also  insures  the  freedom  of  handlers,  as  well  as 
individual  producers,  to  deal  with  whom  they  please. 

There  is  room  for  collective  bargaining  by  and  for  farmers  provided  it  is  within 
the  framework  of  economic  consequences  which  farmers  and  the  whole  society 
are  willing  to  tolerate.  Bargaining  techniques  by  which  some  advocates  would 
hope  to  bludgeon  their  way  into  new  realms  of  prosperity  by  copying  the  pattern 
of  organized  labor  are  not  likely  to  draw  much  farmer  support.  The  modem-day 
producer  is  essentially  and  increasingly  a  buiness  manager  and  capitalist,  not  a 
laborer  who  signs  over  the  management  of  his  services  and  income  to  some  central 
bargaining  agency. 

WHAT  HAVE  WE  I. EARNED  FROM  PAST  SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS? 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  to  discourage  production  and 
to  raise  farm  prices ;  yet  production  continues  to  increase  and  prices  settle 
accordingly.  We  have  spent  more  billions  of  dollars  to  store  the  surpluses  and 
later  to  dispose  of  them  at  tremendous  losses.  Now,  despite  what  we  should 
have  learned,  Congress  is  considering  legislation  to  rebuild  government  stocks 
of  certain  commodities  under  the  banner  of  “strategic  reserves”  or  “food  bank” — 
to  shore  up  farm  prices  and  to  assure  consumers  that  they  will  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  wear.  And  yet  we  know'  that  the  legislation  cannot  accomplish  the  first 
objective  and  is  not  needed  for  the  second  objective. 

If  anything  is  to  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  our  present  and  past  farm 
programs,  it  is  that  we  should  know  by  now' : 

— that  price  supports  cannot  be  maintained  above  market  levels  without 
encouraging  excess  production ; 

— that  it  is  unnecessary  and  costly  to  maintain  government  stocks  for 
purposes  of  price  stabilization  and  assistance  programs ; 

— that  disposing  of  these  accumulated  stocks  is  impossible  without  infring¬ 
ing  on  the  future  market  opportunities  of  the  producers ; 

— that  stocks  acquired  by  the  Government  to  support  farm  prices  produce 
the  opposite  effect  on  prices  when  they  are  sold  back  into  the  market ; 
—that  to  the  extent  farmers  can  anticipate  the  current  income  “benefits” 
of  any  program,  such  benefits — whether  they  are  price  supports,  supple¬ 
mental  payments,  or  acreage  allotments — tend  very  strongly  to  become 
capitalized  into  the  price  of  land  and  even  the  “right”  to  share  in  a  quota 
of  production ; 

— that  a  large  share  of  the  income  benefits  from  government  payments  goes 
to  the  larger,  more  efficient  farmers  who  need  the  least  assistance ; 

— that  programs  which  attempt  to  ignore  or  circumvent  the  interplay  of 
economic  forces  of  supply,  demand  and  technology  tend  to  (1)  postpone 
the  full  impact  of  adjustment,  (2)  increase  its  severity,  or  (3)  create  basic 
shifts  in  the  demand  structure  that  further  compound  the  supply  adjustment 
problem.  The  grow'th  in  the  use  of  butter  substitutes,  synthetic  textile  fibers, 
aud  now  the  rapid  development  of  filled  milk  and  non-dairy  beverages  are 
good  examples. 

A  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  entire  supply  adjustment  program  for  agri¬ 
culture  is  appropriate,  while  our  carryover  stocks  are  at  or  near  the  minimum 
before  extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Public  policy  decisions 
in  the  near  future  will  determine  the  ability  of,  and  our  confidence  in,  the 
American  competitive  enterprise  marketing  system  to  meet  the  adjustments  in 
production  and  shifts  in  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  are  to  be  commended  for  conducting  this 
in  depth  review  of  past  programs  before  attempting  to  chart  a  legislative  course 
for  the  future. 

SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  have  not  yet  developed  under  our  democratic  system  a  centralized,  pro¬ 
grammed  approach  for  adjusting  the  output  of  agricultural  products  to  changing 
supply-demand  conditions  that  is  more  effective,  beneficial  and  acceptable  to  the 
commercial  producers,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  national  economy  than  can  be 
achieved  through  primary  reliance  on  competitive  markets.  Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  agricultural  production  levels  should  be  determined  by  the  operation 
of  market  forces  working  through  the  price  system  of  a  competitive  economic 
society.  The  choice  in  the  use  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  should  be  left  to  the 
farmers  themselves. 
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For  some  time  the  National  Chamber  has  advocated  a  positive  approach  to 
agricultural  adjustment.  More  specifically,  we  have  proposed  the  gradual,  sched¬ 
uled,  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  direct  government  intervention  in  the  production, 
marketing,  and  pricing  of  agricultural  products.  This  applies  to  price  support 
loans  and  payments,  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and  land  and  other 
resource  diversion  programs.  These  are  tools  which,  if  properly  used  along  with 
transitional  adjustment  payments,  could  implement  a  gradual  transition  to 
free-market  conditions. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  support  a  national  program  to  aid  in  protecting 
farmers  against  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  temporary  and  severe  price 
declines. 

However,  government  programs  to  cushion  farm  income  against  the  effect  of 
severe  price  declines  should  be  designed  to  come  into  play  only  during  emergency 
conditions  without  having  the  effect  of  stimulating  excess  production  and  further 
depression  of  market  prices. 

The  National  Chamber  therefore  agrees  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  that  “the  United  States  adapt 
its  policies  to  accomplish  a  market-oriented  agriculture” ;  and  that  this  should 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  without  imposing  undue  hardship  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  sector.  More  specifically,  we  would  support  the  minority  members’ 
recommendation  that  “the  current  types  of  programs  interfere  too  greatly  with 
efficient  allocation  of  resources”  and  that  “the  present  commodity  programs 
should  be  modified  to  encourage  the  major  adjustments  needed  for  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture,  and  then  be  gradually  phased  out”. 

Although  there  is  need  for  “gradual  transition”  from  the  present  supply- 
management  programs  to  market-oriented  programs  so  as  to  allow  producers 
an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  commodity  and  management  operations  to  primary 
reliance  on  markets,  there  is  equal  danger  that  the  transitional  programs 
become  ends  in  themselves.  The  transition  periods,  as  well  as  the  type  of 
adjustment  program,  should  be  scheduled  according  to  the  predetermined  needs 
of  each  commodity  to  prevent  further  misallocation  of  resources  and  market 
distortions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  a  transitional  program  would  require  term¬ 
ination  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  such  other  laws  relative 
to  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  price  supports  and  CCC  operations  that 
would  impede  a  positive  transitional  approach  to  agricultural  adjustment. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  during  the  90th  Congress  which  would 
terminate  the  Government’s  supply-management  control  over  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  A  similar  bill  was  recently  introduced  by  Senator  Itibicoff — S.  3158. 
It  would : 

— repeal  feed  grain  bases  and  acreage  diversion  and  price  support  payments ; 
— repeal  the  authority  for  wheat  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  certificates, 
acreage  diversion  and  price  support  payments ; 

— terminate  price  supports  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans ; 

— authorize  CCC  to  insure  recourse  loans  up  to  18  months  by  commercial 
lending  institutions  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  ; 

— limit  the  insurance  rate  to  90  percent  of  the  seasonal  average  price ; 

— limit  the  insurance  coverage  to  75  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loan ; 
— prohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  below  125  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1967  loan  rate,  85  percent  of  parity,  or  the  current  market 
price,  whichever  is  higher. 

Such  a  program  would  end  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  these  commodities 
by  the  Federal  Government,  would  leave  the  money-lending  to  private  institutions, 
and  would  make  producers  responsible  for  selling  their  own  products.  If  Con¬ 
gress  gives  serious  consideration  to  this  type  of  legislation,  it  might  also  consider 
financing  the  insurance  fund  through  the  annual  appropriation  process  rather 
than  out  of  CCC  funds.  This  would  enable  Congress  to  maintain  control  over 
the  program  and  could  perhaps  terminate  the  authority  for  CCC  operations  after 
existing  stocks  of  the  Corporation  are  exhausted. 

In  a  special  report  last  year  on  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation— Its  Costs, 
Confusion,  and  Cures”,  the  National  Chamber  recommended  improvements  in 
the  funding  procedure  for  CCC  and  urged  consideration  of  repealing  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Charter  Act. 

The  National  Chamber  has  transmitted  to  congressional  committees  in  recent 
weeks  recommendations  on  several  legislative  issues  in  agricuture  which  would 
contribute  to  the  de-escalation  of  the  Federal  intervention  in  Agriculture.  We 
have  expressed  opposition  to  the  so-called  “strategic  reserve”  legislation  and 


support  for  extension  of  the  P.L.  480— Food  for  Peace  Program,  with  modifi¬ 
cations.  Our  views  on  these  programs  are  consistent  with  the  belief  that  private 
Industry  is  fuily  capable  of  maintaining  adequate  supplies  of  storable  farm  com¬ 
modities  without  the  government  storage  program.  We  recognize  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  adequate  supplies  of  these  commodities  would  require  at  least  annual 
estimates  by  both  industry  and  Government  of  all  potential  outlets. 

The  National  Chamber  has  also  testified  in  opposition  to  Senate  ratification 
of  the  International  Grains  Arrangement.  We  think  this  treaty  would  limit 
export  opportunities  and  work  against  the  interest  of  the  producers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  business  community  has  a  vital  concern  for  programs  which  affect  the  ec¬ 
onomic  growth,  stability  and  security  of  our  American  free  enterprise  systems. 
The  business  of  farming,  as  a  vital  part  of  the  nation’s  largest  industry — agri¬ 
culture  must  have  an  opportunity  to  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  general  econ¬ 
omy.  We  consider  it  an  obligation,  therefore,  to  reflect  the  views  of  business¬ 
men,  including  farmers,  in  developing  basic  guidelines  for  a  sound  approach  to 
the  problems  of  agriculture. 

Attached  Is  a  coppy  of  the  National  Chamber’s  Policy  Statement  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  If  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  members  of  this  Committee  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  colossal  task,  please  let  us  know. 

TABLE  1.— FEED  GRAINS:  COST  OF  PROGRAMS,  1960  67 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Payments  Losses  on  Public  Law 

Program  year  -  inventory  Export  480  titles  Grand  total 

Price  Acreage  operations  subsidy  I,  II,  and  IV 

support  diversion 


1960.. .. 

1961.. .. 

1962.. 

1963.. .. 

1964 

1965  _ 

1966 

1967 *  *... 

1961  67 


1360 

>20 

1 146 

526 

782 

730 

7 

158 

1,677 

843 

384  .... 

89 

1,316 

382 

462 

271  .... 

96 

1,211 

282 

886 

271  .... 

81 

1,520 

431 

946 

256  .... 

126 

1,759 

584 

708 

101  .... 

335 

1,728 

536 

326 

80 

140 

1,082 

,215 

4,953 

2,093 

7 

1,025 

10, 293 

'  Fiscal  years,  beginning  year  shown. 

1  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  June  30  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

TABLE  2.  FEED  GRAINS:  >  ACREAGE  HARVESTED,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  UTILIZATION 
(1956-60  AVERAGE,  ANNUALLY  1960  AND  1961-67] 


Acreage  Beginning  stocks  Utilization 

harvested  Yield  per  Produc-  -  - 


Crop  years  for  grain  acre  tion  Govern-  Other  Domestic  Exports  Total 

(million  (tons)  (million  ment  (million  (million  (million  (million 

acres)  tons)  (million  tons)  tons)  tons)  tons) 

tons) 

- - 8 

1956-60  average .  127.1  1.10  140.2  49.8  8.8  121.0  10.8  131. 

1960  .  127.5  1.22  155.5  65.7  8.9  132.4  12.7  145.1 

1961  105.3  1.33  139.8  74.7  10.3  136.4  16.2  152.6 

1962  .  101.2  1.39  141.7  62.5  9.7  132.6  16.9  149.5 

1963  .  105.1  1.46  153.8  55.8  8.6  131.1  17.8  148.9 

1964  .  97.  1  1.38  134.2  56.6  12.7  128.7  20.0  148.7 

1965  .  96.0  1.64  157.4  43.7  11.1  141.5  28.6  170.1 

1966  97.8  1.61  157.6  24.4  17.7  139.0  23.6  162.6 

1967  1 .  100.7  1.74  175.1  18.3  18.8  146.0  24.2  170.2 

1961-67  average .  100.5  1.51  151.4  48.0  12.7  136.5  21.0  157.5 

1968 » .  22.0  20.0  . 


1  Includes  corn,  grain,  sorghums,  oats  and  barley— Relatively  small  imports  are  excluded  from  all  data. 

*  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  Recent  Issues  of  the  Feed  Grain  Situation— USDA. 
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TABLE  3— STATISTICS  ON  THE  1964  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 


Size  of  farm  base 
(acres  per  farm) 


Participating  farms  Payments 

All  farms  - - 

with  feed  Percent  of — 

grain  -  Total  Percent  Average 

base1  Number1  Class  Total  (millions)  of  total  per  farm 

total  All  farms  partici¬ 
pating 


1  to  25_ .  1,794  520  29.0  16.3  41.8  $161.0  13.7  $310 

26  to  100 .  1,088  519  47.6  16.3  41.7  473.2  40.4  912 

101  and  over .  307  204  66.5  6.4  16.5  537.1  45.9  2,630 


Total .  3,189  1,243  39.0  39.0  100.0  1,171.3  100.0  942 


1  1,000  farms. 

Source:  Special  report  issued  July  1965,  by  USDA,  “1964  Feed  Grain  Program — Frequency  Distribution.” 


TABLE  4.— THE  WHEAT  PROGRAM:  COST  OF  PROGRAMS,  1960-67 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program  year 


Payments  Loss  on  Export  Public  Law 

-  inventory  subsidy  1  480,  titles  Grand  total 

Price  supports  Acreage  operations1  I,  II,  and  IV1 

diversion 


1960 _ _ 

177 

149 

1,083 

1,409 

1961.... . . 

138 

147 

1,219 

1,504 

1962 . . . 

285 

91 

100 

1,372 

1,848 

1963 . . 

79 

163 

143 

222 

1,276 

1,883 

1964 _ _ 

410 

32 

277 

45 

1,258 

2, 022 

1965 . . . 

471 

38 

172 

170 

1,306 

2,157 

1966.... . 

652 

27 

136 

107 

724 

1,646 

19672 . . 

725 

60 

35 

600 

1,420 

1962-67,  total.... 

.  2,337 

545 

879 

679 

6,536 

10, 976 

1  Fiscal  years  beginning  year  shown, 
i  Preliminary  estimates. 


Source:  June  30  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

TABLE  5— WHEAT:1  ACREAGE  HARVESTED,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  UTILIZATION,  1957-61 

AVERAGES,  ANNUALLY,  1961-67 


Crop  years 


Acreage  Yield  Produc- 
har-  per  tion 
vested  acre 


Stocks 


Govern-  Other  Domes- 
ment  tic 


Utilization 


Exports 


Govern-  Other 
ment 


Total 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1957-61  average . . 

. .  50.4 

24.2 

1,224 

1,118 

44 

593 

375 

172 

1,141 

1961 _ _ _ 

.  51.6 

23.9 

1,232 

1,368 

43 

602 

491 

228 

1,321 

1962 _ _ _  . 

.  43.7 

25.0 

1,092 

1,192 

130 

575 

486 

158 

1,219 

1963.. . . 

.  45.5 

25.2 

1,147 

1,189 

6 

584 

503 

353 

1,440 

1964.. _ _ 

25.8 

1,283 

882 

20 

643 

567 

158 

1,368 

1965 . . . 

_  49.6 

26.5 

1,316 

682 

135 

731 

569 

298 

1,598 

1966 _ _ 

_  49.9 

26.3 

1,312 

340 

195 

680 

371 

371 

1,422 

1967  2 _ _ _ 

. .  59.0 

25.8 

1,524 

204 

221 

654 

470 

280 

1,404 

1968  2 . . 

345 

220  . 

1962-67  average. . 

. .  49.6 

25.8 

1,279 

748 

117 

644 

494 

270 

1,408 

1  Relatively  small  imports  are  excluded  from  all  data. 
>  Preliminary  estimates. 


Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Wheat  Situation,  U.S.D.A. 
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TABLE 6—  COTTON:  HARVESTED  ACREAGE,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PRODUCTION,  STOCKS,  AND  UTILIZATION 

ANNUALLY,  1966-67 


Harvested  Stocks  Utilization1 

acreage  Yield  Production  - -  - 


Year  (thousand  per  acre  (thousand  Government  Other  Domestic  Exports  Total 
acres)  (pounds)  bales)  (thousand  (thousand  (thousand  (thousand  (thousand 


I960.. .  15,309  446  14,272  5,041  2,518  8,279  6,632  14,911 

1961  _  15,634  438  14,318  1,519  5,709  8,954  4,913  13,867 

1962  _  15,569  457  14,867  4,726  3,105  8,419  3,351  11,770 

1963  _  14,212  517  15,334  8,155  3,061  8,609  5,662  14,271 

1964  _  14,055  517  15,182  10,393  1,985  9,171  4,060  13,231 

1965  _  13,615  527  14,973  11,616  2,675  9,497  2,942  12,439 

1966  _  9,554  480  9,575  12,  304  4,  558  9,485  4,669  14,  154 

1967  2 _  8,090  452  7,618  5,950  6,483  9,100  4,250  13,350 

1968  . . . . . . —  1,750  5,000  . . . 


1  Production,  stocks  and  utilization  do  not  balance  largely  because  of  differences  in  size  of  bale,  exactness  of  crop 
season  and  the  inclusion  of  relatively  small  imports  in  utilization. 

2  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Cotton  Situation,  USDA. 

TABLE  7.— COTTON:  COST  OF  PROGRAMS,  1960-67 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Program  year 


Type  of  payments  Public 

-  Loss  on  Export  Law  480  Grand 

Price  Acreage  Cotton  inventory  subsidy  titles  I,  total 
supports  diversion  textile  operations  II,  and  IV 

mills 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 
1964. 
1965 


147 

192 

225 

564 

12 

174 

205 

391 

51 

121 

216 

388 

88 

212 

44 

172 

516 

425 

112  .... 

157 

694 

369 

98  .... 

103 

639 

1960-65 


69 


882  632  531  1,078  3,192 


1966.— .  489  285  429  147  1,350 

1967  1 _ 608  322  370  58  1,358 

1966-67 .  1,097  607  799  205  2,708 


1  Preliminary  estimates. 

Source:  June  30  reports  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


TABLE  8.— CROPLAND  DIVERSION:  ACREAGE  DIVERTED  UNDER  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS  ANNUALLY,  1956-67 

[In  millions  of  acres] 


Soil  bank 

Cropland 

conver¬ 

sion 

Cropland 

adjust¬ 

ment 

Feed 

grain 

program 

Wheat 

program 

Cotton 

program 

Grand 

total 

Acreage 

reserve 

Conserva¬ 
tion  reserve 

1956.... 

12.2 

1.4 

13.6 

1957.... 

21.4 

6.4 

27.8 

1958... 

17.2 

9.9 

27. 1 

1959.... 

22.  5 

22.  5 

I960.... 

28.7 

28.7 

1961.... 

28.5 

25.2 

53.7 

1962... 

25.8 

28.5 

10.7 

65.0 

1963... 

24.3 

0. 1 

24.5 

7.2 

56. 1 

1964.... 

17.4 

.  1 

32.4 

5.1 

0.5 

55.5 

1965.... 

14.0 

.  4 

34.8 

7  2 

1.0 

57.4 

1966.... 

13.3 

.4 

2.0 

34.7 

8.3 

4.6 

63.3 

1967... 

11.0 

.6 

4. 1 

20.2 

.  4.9 

40.  8 

1968.... 

9.4 

(') 

O) 

(') 

C) 

(>) 

0) 

1969.... 

3.5 

(‘) 

O) 

(‘) 

O) 

(') 

(■) 

1970.... 

.1 

(') 

O) 

(>) 

0) 

(0 

(■) 

i  Not  available. 

Source:  Agricultural  Statistics,  1967,  USDA, 
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TABLE  9— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENTS  AND  ACREAGES  INCLUDED,  1966  AND  1967  COMBINED 


Unit 

Regular 

Public  access 

Greenspan 

Total 

Agreements  (number) _ 

66, 832 

10, 877 

139 

77, 848 

Farmland  (thousand  acres) . 

17,943 

16.7 

17,960 

Cropland  (thousand  acres) _ 

8, 338 

9.4 

8i  347 

Designated  crops  (thousand  acres) _ 

Payments  obligated  (thousands): 

4,  032 

950 

7.7 

4|  990 

1966 _ _ _ 

$47, 422 

$930 

$44 

$48,  396 

1967.. . 

$80,118 

$2, 051 

$772 

$82,941 

Source:  1966  and  1967  cropland  adjustment  program,  statistical  summary,  USDA,  issued  January  1968. 


TABLE  10—  APPAREL  WOOL:  >  NUMBER  OF  STOCK  SHEEP,  WOOL  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND  WOOL 
CONTENT  OF  IMPORTED  PRODUCTS,  UTILIZATION  AND  PAYMENTS  ANNUALLY,  1954  TO  1967 


Stock  sheep 
on  hand 
Jan.  1 
(million 
head) 

Shorn  and 
pulled  wool 
production 
(million 
pounds) 

Net  imports 

Utilization 

(million 

pounds) 

Payments  to 
producers 
(million 
dollars) 

Raw  wool 
(million 
pounds) 

Wool  con¬ 
tent  of 
imported 
products 
(million 
pounds) 

Total 

(million 

pounds) 

1954 . 

.  27. 1 

136.4 

102.9 

46.8 

149.7 

286. 1 

1955 _ 

.  27.1 

137.4 

112.7 

64.0 

176.7 

314.1 

57.6 

1956 _ 

.  26.9 

136.9 

103.6 

72.0 

175.6 

312.5 

51.9 

1957 . 

_  26. 3 

130.4 

76.0 

67.0 

143.0 

273.4 

16. 1 

1958 _ 

.  27. 2 

130.0 

62.0 

70.5 

132.5 

262.5 

85. 1 

1959 . . 

. .  28.1 

140.2 

100.5 

96.9 

197.4 

337.6 

53.9 

1960 . 

.  28. 8 

144.5 

74.2 

98.9 

173.1 

317.7 

59.5 

1961 _ 

_  28. 3 

142.5 

90.0 

95.2 

185.2 

327.7 

56.9 

1962. . . 

.  26. 7 

133.4 

125.7 

112.3 

238.0 

371.4 

39.2 

1963.... . 

.  25. 1 

126.2 

109.0 

125.4 

234.4 

360.6 

27.2 

1964 _ 

.  23. 4 

119.6 

98.3 

107.1 

205.4 

325.0 

20.3 

1965. . . 

.  21.8 

113.1 

162.0 

119.6 

281.6 

394.7 

34.2 

1966 _ 

.  21.5 

110.2 

162.5 

115.4 

277.9 

388.1 

26.0 

1967  2 . 

.  20. 7 

107.0 

109.1 

103.4 

212.5 

319.5 

(3) 

1968  2 . 

_  19.2 

'  All  wool  figures  are  on  a  clean  wool  basis. 

3  Preliminary. 

8  Not  available. 

Source:  Recent  issues  of  the  Wool  Situation,  U.S.D.A. 


Policy  Statement  for  Agriculture 

Farming  is  a  business.  Agriculture  is  an  industry.  The  business  of  farming, 
coupled  with  all  the  farm  supply  services  and  all  the  processing  and  marketing 
services,  comprise  the  industry  known  as  agriculture. 

A  prosperous  agriculture  in  a  prosperous  economy  must  be  a  national  objective. 

The  Federal  Government  has  attempted  to  reach  this  objective  by  means  of  a 
series  of  programs— price  support,  acreage  allotment,  marketing  quota,  soil  bank, 
acreage  diversion,  surplus  disposal,  processing  certificate,  supply  management 
and  many  others. 

Yet  parts  of  agriculture  have  not  prospered  in  proportion  to  the  general  econ¬ 
omy.  Agricultural  production,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  progressively 
distorted  and  disrupted  for  a  considerable  number  of  commodities.  The  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  highly  developed  marketing  systems  has  been  progressively 
impaired.  There  has  been  discriminatory  treatment  as  between  farmers,  as 
between  commodities,  as  between  geographical  areas,  and  as  between  agri¬ 
cultural  service  industry  groups. 

It  is  paradox  that  a  nation  so  favored  by  soil  and  climate  and  so  alert  to  de¬ 
velop  and  take  advantage  of  improved  agricultural  techniques  has  been  unable 
to  make  agriculture  a  more  attractive  and  rewarding  occupation  and  a  stronger 
bulwark  to  a  dynamic  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  governmental  programs  are  not  the  answer;  and  that  the 
time  has  come  to  drastically  reduce  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  for  the  whole  agricultural  economy — farmers,  marketing  agencies, 
processors  and  consumers — to  demand  a  more  positive  and  realistic  approach 
to  agricultural  problems. 
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We  boliove  that  national  farm  policy  should  embrace,  as  fundamental  the 
following  concepts : 

(1)  That  the  interplay  of  the  economic  forces  of  supply,  demand  and  tech¬ 
nology  can  neither  be  ignored  nor  circumvented. 

(2)  That  the  operation  of  economic  forces,  working  through  the  marketing 
systems  of  a  free  economic  society,  should  determine  levels  of  production  for 
agriculture  just  as  they  do  for  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

(3)  That  choice  in  the  use  of  land,  labor  and  capital  should  be  left  to  farmers 
themselves,  just  as  other  businessmen  are  free  to  choose  how  they  will  utilize 
their  resources. 

(4)  That  agricultural  service  industries  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  agricultural  complex.  These  industries  provide  credit,  transportation, 
storage,  handling,  processing  and  distribution  facilities,  markets,  market  infor¬ 
mation,  facilities  for  protection  against  market  risks  and  many  other  services 
vital  to  farmers,  processors  and  the  consuming  public. 

(5)  That  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  competition  on  equal  terms  is  a  most 
important  cornerstone  of  a  free  economy. 

((()  That  adequate  supplies  of  farm  commodities  is  in  the  national  interest. 
These  supplies  can  be  maintained  within  the  framework  of  a  completely  free 
American  agriculture  which  allows  the  farmer  to  produce  for  a  market  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand.  The  maintenance  of  adquate  supplies  will  require  annual 
estimates  by  both  industry  and  government,  of  all  needs— domestic  and  export; 
commercial,  concessional  and  donated — well  in  advance  of  the  planting  season. 

(7)  That  research  is  essential  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  strong, 
progressive  agricultural  economy  ;  that  basic  research  is  as  important  as  applied 
research ;  and  that  governmental  and  private  agencies  should  work  together;  co¬ 
ordinating  their  respective  research  activities  insofar  as  possible. 

(8)  That  intelligent  augmentation  and  conservation  of  land  and  water  re¬ 
sources  are  basic  to  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  nation’s  agricultural  economy 
and  should  be  vigorously  promoted  as  a  national  policy. 

(9)  That  no  agency  or  organization  of  the  government  or  private  industry  he 
given  administrative  or  legislative  power  to  regulate  production  or  marketing 
activities,  or  negotiate  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade  through  group  marketing 
activities. 

(10)  That  government  programs  to  augment  producer  incomes  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  system  of  standby  assistance  for  emergency  conditions  without  affecting 
uneconomic  production. 

Federal  programs  which  are  contrary  to  these  concepts  should  he  terminated. 
However,  there  should  be  established  for  each  program  predetermined  periods 
of  transition  with  assistance  to  producers  which  would  enable  them  to  make 
orderly  and  gradual  adjustments. 

( Approved  at  the  55th  Annual  Meeting,  May  3,  1967  and  revised  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  February  22, 1968.) 

Mr.  W enperotii.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Collier  Wenderoth,  Jr.,  president  of  the  O.K.  Feed  Mills,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  And  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  national  chamber’s 
board  of  directors,  and  serve  as  chairman  of  the  agriculture  committee. 

With  me  are  three  other  members  of  the  chamber’s  agriculture  com¬ 
mittee:  W.  Ray  Flemming,  president  of  the  W.  Ray  Flemming  Fruit 
Co.,  Columbia,  S.C. ;  Howard  Waters,  owner  and  operator  of  Waters 
Farms,  Danville,  Iowa;  and  Glenn  Allen,  executive  director,  Theracon, 
Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

And  with  us,  also,  is  Mr.  E.  Clinton  Stokes,  who  is  senior  associate, 
Community  and  Regional  Resource  Development  Group,  and  in  charge 
of  the  national  chamber’s  agricul  ture  program. 


GENERAL 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  national 
chamber.  We  speak  for  the  general  business  community,  which  repre¬ 
sents  every  phase  of  agri-business  activities,  including  farm  business¬ 
men,  their  suppliers  of  purchased  goods  and  services,  and  all  types  of 
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businesses  involved  in  processing,  distributing,  and  marketing  the 
products  of  agriculture. 

Your  committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to  conduct  a 
searching  review  of  existing  farm  programs  to  determine  their  strength 
and  weaknesses  well  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Certainly,  there  is  a  great  need  for  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  existing  programs  before  providing  congressional 
authorization  and  guidelines  for  the  future. 

Our  presentation  is  intended  to : 

1.  Analyze  major  commodity  programs — feed  grains,  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool — and  the  cropland  adjustment  program  in  terms  of  their 
cost  to  the  public  and  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  intended 
objectives; 

2.  Review  the  status  of  farm  income  and  the  impact  of  adjustments 
in  agriculture  to  improve  farm  income ; 

3.  Review  recent  developments  and  prospects  for  increasing  pro¬ 
ducer  bargaining  power ;  and 

4.  Suggest  basic  guidelines  for  future  F ederal  legislation. 

Actually,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  does  not  represent 

the  beginning  of  the  present  approach  to  commodity  programs.  Rather, 
it  provided,  with  modifications,  for  extension  of  the  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  initiated  in  1961,  the  wheat  program  which  began 
in  1962,  and  the  Wool  Act  which  began  in  1955.  It  provided  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  program  for  cotton  and  a  cropland  adjustment  program. 
Thus,  these  commodity  programs  should  be  reviewed  from  their  in¬ 
ception  prior  to  considering  extension  of  the  act  of  1965. 

In  1961,  the  present  administration  established  as  its  objectives  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  change  the  commodity  programs  so  as  to : 
Reduce  Government  stocks ;  reduce  the  cost  of  Government  programs ; 
improve  income  to  producers. 

Since  that  time,  legislation  has  been  developed  year  by  year  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price-support  loan  level  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  market 
prices  and  to  supplement  farm  income  by  various  forms  of  direct 
payments. 

Following  is  a  brief  report  of  our  analysis  of  each  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.  More  detailed  information  is  available  upon  request  from  the 
committee. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  feed  grain  program :  The  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed 
grains  was  initiated  in  1961  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  current 
approach  to  federally  directed  supply  management  programs.  It 
authorized  direct  payments  to  producers  for  acreage  diverted  to  soil- 
conserving  uses  or  noncrop  production.  Price  support  payments  were 
added  to  the  program  in  1963  as  an  additional  incentive  to  reduce 
feed  grain  production.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  support  loan  rate 
was  lowered  to  encourage  farmers  to  pay  off  their  loans  rather  than 
letting  the  Government  take  ownership  of  the  commodities  under  the 
inventory  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  CCC).  Little  change  was  made  in  the  program 
from  1963  to  1967,  except  for  variations  in  the  incentives  for  acreage 
diversion  through  adjustments  in  the  level  of  the  loan  rate  and  price 
support  payments. 
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Cost  of  the  program : 

From  1961  to  1967,  a  total  of  201  million  acres  of  feed  grains  was 
diverted  to  noncrop  uses,  or  an  average  of  29  million  acres  per  year. 
Cost  of  the  feed  grain  program  and  related  disposal  activities,  is 
shown  in  table  1  of  the  appendix.  The  total  cost  of  acreage  diversion 
payments  to  date  is  nearly  $5  billion,  or  an  average  of  about  $25  per 
acre  diverted,  and  at  a  yearly  average  cost  of  over  $700  million. 

Price-support  payments  to  the  participants  cost  another  $2.2  billion, 
or  more  than  $300  million  per  year.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  has  paid  out  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  for  taking  29 
million  acres  out  of  feed  grain  production.  In  addition  to  these  direct 
costs  for  diverted  acreage,  the  CCC  has  suffered  losses  of  over  $2 
billion  on  inventory  operations  and  another  $1  billion  on  Public  Law 
480  (Food  For  Peace)  disposals  of  feed  grains  during  the  7-year 
period.  Thus  the  feed  grain  program  and  related  activities  cost  the 
Federal  Government  more  than  $10  billion  from  1961  through  1967. 

Figure  1  on  the  next  page  shows  graphically  the  expanding  role  of 
Government  payments  and  decline  in  CCC  inventory  losses  throughout 
the  period. 

Program  results : 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  the  feed  grain 
program  on  levels  of  production,  carryover  stocks,  and  consumption  of 
feed  grains  ?  Table  2  in  the  appendix  shows  the  yield  per  acre  increased 
42  percent,  enough  to  increase  the  average  annual  production  of  feed 
grains  by  11  million  tons  during  1961-67,  compared  to  the  annual 
average  during  the  previous  5  years.  Government  stock  dropped  rather 
sharply — from  75  million  tons  in  1961  to  18  million  tons  in  1967. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  consumption,  both  domestic  and 
export,  increased  by  an  annual  average  of  17  million  tons. 

If  the  rate  of  consumption  of  feed  grains  had  been  no  higher  during 
this  period  than  the  average  for  the  previous  5  years,  carryover  stocks 
would  have  continued  to  increase  throughout  the  7-year  period,  despite 
all  the  money  spent  on  the  so-called  supply  management  program. 

Thus,  despite  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $10  billion  to  reduce 
the  production  and  carryover  stocks  of  feed  grains,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  continually  expanding  demand,  both  domestic  and  export,  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  surplus  stocks.  The  high 
cost  of  the  program  had  little  to  do  with  the  increased  demand. 

Furthermore,  the  increase  in  consumption  was  not  due  to  lower 
prices.  Despite  the  lower  level  of  the  price  support  loan  rate,  prices 
of  all  four  feed  grains  averaged  slightly  higher  during  the  1961-67 
period  than  in  the  previous  5-year  period  before  the  supply  manage¬ 
ment  program  began. 

The  only  successes  that  can  be  scored  in  relation  to  the  feed  grain 
program  are  the  higher  income  level  to  feed  grain  producers  and  the 
reduction  in  Government  stocks.  But  the  stock  reductions  were  due 
more  to  increased  consumption  than  to  limitations  on  production.  In 
respect  to  higher  incomes,  gross  income  increased  by  virtue  of  higher 
market  prices  and  greater  production,  even  without  counting  the 
Government  payments.  Considering  that  the  market  value  of  the 
feed  grains  produced  ranged  between  $6  and  $7  billion  per  year,  the 
$1  billion  annual  payment  to  farmers  was  much  more  than  a  minor 
supplement  to  income. 

93-192 — 68 - 21 
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Effect  on  small  producers : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  feed  grain  program  offers  special  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  small  farm  operators.  Table  3  in  the  appendix  is  an  analysis 
of  the  1964  feed  grain  program  and  contains  pertinent  information  on 
participation  in  the  program  by  size  of  farm.  Of  the  more  than  3  mil¬ 
lion  farms  with  feed  grain  bases,  only  39  percent  participated  in  the 
program.  Even  more  significant,  only  29  percent  of  the  1-  to  25-acre 
farms  participated.  (In  contrast,  48  percent  of  the  26-  to  100-acre 
farms  and  66  percent  of  the  100-acre  and  larger  farms  participated  in 
the  program.) 

As  a  result,  the  small  farm  operators  received  only  14  percent  of 
the  feed  grain  payments.  (The  26-  to  100-acre  farms  received  40  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  farms  of  100  acres  and  over  received  46  percent  of  the 
payments. ) 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  be  critical  of  the  whole  program.  Have 
you  some  solution  to  offer?  Does  the  statement  provide  anything 
"later? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  you  may  proceed. 

WHEAT 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  The  wheat  program  : 

The  attempt  at  Government  supply  management  for  wheat  began 
in  1962  with  the  so-called  voluntary  wheat  program.  Acreage  diver¬ 
sion  payments  were  made  to  all  wheat  producers  who  reduced  their 
acreage  below  their  allotment  base.  Price-support  payments  were 
added  in  1963.  After  producers  rejected  by  referendum  the  compul¬ 
sory  supply  management  program  proposed  by  the  administration  in 
1963,  Congress  extended  the  voluntary  wheat  program.  It  continued 
to  provide  payments  for  acreage  diversion,  established  a  relatively 
low  loan  rate,  and  provided  price-support,  payments  through  a  certi¬ 
ficate  plan  1  which  was  financed  by  sale  of  certificates  to  the  grain 
trade.  Nevertheless,  the  price-support  payments  did  represent  direct 
payments  from  the  Government  to  the  producers.  The  detailed  pro¬ 
visions  for  operation  of  the  wheat  program,  including  the  adjustments 
made  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  are  well  known  to 
the  members  of  this  committee. 

Cost  of  program  :  In  terms  of  cost  of  the  wheat  program  (table  4  in 
the  appendix)  participating  farmers  received  about  $2.9  billion  in 
direct  payments — price-support  payments  and  acreage  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  through  1967. 2 

In  addition  to  the  direct  payments  to  farmers,  the  Government  lost 
$8.1  billion  through  inventory  operations,  export  subsidies,  and  Public 
Law  480  disposals :  $879  million  on  wheat  inventory  operations,  $678 


1  The  certificate  plan  provided  for  domestic  users  to  buy  certificates  (75  cents  per 
bushel)  from  the  Government  for  wheat  used  for  domestic  consumption.  In  turn,  the 
Government  issued  certificates  to  the  participating  producers.  These  certificates  could  be 
redeemed  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  domestic  share  of  their  production.  In  practice,  the 
certificates  were  practically  all  sold  back  so  that  the  participating  producer  received,  in 
effect,  a  cash  payment  for  their  part  of  the  prie  support  supplement.  The  Food  and  Agri¬ 
effect,  a  cash  payment  for  their  part  of  the  price  supplement.  The  Food  and  Agri- 
100  percent  of  parity  (approximately  $2.55  per  bushel)  for  the  domestic  share  of  their 
production  and  that  the  certificates  issued  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  this  level 
and  the  price-support  loan  rate. 

-  $545  million  for  diversion  payments  from  1962  through  1966  and  $2.3  billion  for 
price-support  payments  through  the  sale  of  wheat  certificates  from  1963  through  1967. 


million  on  export  subsidy  payments,  and  $0,530  million  on  Public 
Law  480  shipments  during  the  1902-07  period.  Most  of  the  inventory 
losses,  as  well  as  Public  Law  480  shipments,  were  for  foreign  assistance. 
Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  wheat  program  from  1962  through  1967 
was  $11  billion,  of  which  one- fourth  was  paid  to  farmers  and  three- 
fourths  on  various  disposal  operations.  Figure  2  on  the  next  page 
illustrates  the  high  cost  of  Public  Law  480  disposals  and  the  increasing 
cost  of  price-support  payments. 

Program  results :  What  was  the  response  by  farmers  to  the  wheat 
program  during  this  6-year  period?  For  the  5  years,  1902  through 

1966,  during  which  there  was  an  acreage  diversion  program,  a  total 
of  43.3  million  acres  was  diverted,  or  an  average  of  8.7  million  per 
year.  However,  payments  were  made  on  only  27.3  million  acres.  As 
in  the  case  of  feed  grains,  the  acreage  harvested  during  this  period 
declined  only  slightly — an  annual  average  of  2.7  million  acres  below 
the  previous  5  years.  But  here  again,  the  higher  yields  per  acre  results 
in  no  decline  in  total  production.  (Table  5  on  p.  310.) 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  $545  million  paid  out  to  reduce  wheat 
production  was  not  very  effective.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  administration  did  not  offer  an  acreage  diversion  program  in 

1967.  In  fact,  it  encouraged  more  wheat  production  to  meet  an  expected 
increase  in  foreign  aid  requirements  and  to  replenish  Government 
stocks.  The  experience  demonstrated  the  natural  inclination  of  pro¬ 
ducers  to  be  more  responsive  to  market  expansion  opportunities  than 
to  reduce  output  in  response  to  incentives. 

So,  for  the  nearly  $11  billion  expended  on  the  wheat  program  during 
the  1962-67  period,  what  was  accomplished?  During  the  program 
years,  carryover  stocks  were  reduced  from  1.3  billion  bushels  in  1962 
to  425  million  bushels  at  the  beginning  of  1907.  The  level  is  expected 
to  increase  during  the  current  marketing  year.  Most  of  this  reduction 
in  stocks  may  be  attributed  to  increased  consumption,  primarily  for 
export.  Had  consumption  during  the  1957-61  period  averaged  as  high 
as  in  the  1962-67  period,  carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  1961  would 
have  been  depleted  without  implementing  the  costly  acreage  diversion 
program. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  current  wheat  program  has  been  more  of  a 
foreign  aid  subsidy  than  a  farm  program. 

Effect  on  small  producers:  There  is  not  much  detailed  information 
available  on  benefits  of  the  program  by  size  of  farms.  However,  it  is 
known  that  the  average  size  wheat  allotment  on  the  participating 
farms  was  about  67  acres,  compared  to  12  acres  on  nonparticipating 
farms.  Thus,  it  was  the  larger  wheat  farm  operators  who  participated 
in  the  program  and  received  the  bulk  of  the  payments  for  acreage 
diversion  and  price-support  supplements.  In  other  words,  34  percent 
of  all  wheat  farmers  received  the  Government  payments  and  66  per¬ 
cent,  mostly  small  wheat  producers,  received  nothing. 

In  respect  to  the  1964  crop,  the  participating  farms  received  an 
average  of  $1,982  for  wheat  from  the  market,  and  $757  in  payments, 
for  a  total  of  $2,739.  In  contrast,  the  small  nonparticipating  wheat- 
farm  received  only  $523  on  the  crop,  all  from  the  market.  Direct  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Government  represented  28  percent  of  the  gross 
receipts  on  the  participating  farms. 

Based  on  1964  operating  costs — labor,  power  and  machine  services, 
seed  and  fertilizer — it  cost  about  65  cents  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat. 
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On  this  basis,  the  production  costs  for  the  participating  farm  operator 
was  $941;  and  his  net  return  totaled  $1,041,  excluding  Government 
payments  and  $1,798  with  the  payments.  By  comparison,  the  small 
nonparticipant’s  cost  was  $248  and  his  net  return  amounted  to  $275. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  feed  grain  program,  the  voluntary  wheat 
program  served  to  benefit  primarily  the  larger  producer  who  could 
and  did  make  a  fairly  reasonable  return  without  the  Government  as¬ 
sistance.  The  program  was  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  small  producer 
who  was  in  greater  need  of  the  assistance.  Wheat  farmers  need  ex¬ 
panding  commercial  markets  more  than  they  need  subsidy  payments 
in  lieu  of  production. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  program:  From  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  until  the 
present,  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  control  production  and 
support  prices  to  cotton  farmers.  Until  1966,  the  program  provided 
acreage  allotments  and  relatively  high  price  supports  through  loans, 
with  the  CCC  taking  over  a  substantial  portion  of  the  crop  each 
year.  When  Government  stocks  became  too  burdensome,  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  dumped  onto  the  export  market  at  subsidized  prices  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  the  Government.  The  program  worked  to  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  the  domestic  cotton  textile  industry  and  encouraged  rapid 
developments  of  manmade  fibers,  both  from  imported  and  domestic 
sources. 

Likewise,  in  the  export  market,  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to 
expand  exports  through  subsidy  payments,  et  cetera;  yet  the  U.S. 
industry  is  gradually  losing  its  traditional  share  of  the  world  market  to 
foreign-grown  cotton  and  substitute  fibers. 

For  producers,  this  program  has  resulted  in  a  fixation  of  the  acreage 
allotment  into  the  capital  value  of  the  farm.  Small  farm  operators 
with  limited  allotments  were  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
improving  technology  to  lower  their  costs  of  production.  Neither 
could  they  afford  to  give  up  their  allotments  because  of  their  added 
value  to  the  farm.  Thus,  the  acreage  of  cotton  became  fixed  by  regions 
without  regard  to  relative  efficiency  and  production  costs. 

Despite  the  limitation  on  cotton  acreage,  production  continued  to 
expand  as  yields  trended  upward — 491  pounds  per  acre  in  1961-65 
compared  to  434  pounds  the  previous  5  years. 

In  1964,  a  new  scheme  was  introduced  which  provided  for  direct 
Government  payments  to  textile  mills,  representing  the  difference 
between  the  domestic  and  world  cotton  prices.  The  payments  were 
intended  to  enable  domestic  users  to  pay  the  relatively  high  support 
price  for  domestic  raw  cotton  and  still  be  able  to  market  the  finished 
textiles  competitively  against  imports  from  foreign  textile  mills.  The 
foreign  mills  had  been  able  to  buy  U.S.  raw  cotton  at  competitive  world 
prices  because  of  our  export  subsidy  and  undersell  domestic  mills  in  the 
American  market. 

As  a  result,  the  Government  paid  out  roughly  $882  million  to  do¬ 
mestic  mills  during  the  1964—65  seasons.  But  the  prices  of  domestic- 
finished  cotton  textiles  did  not  decline  as  expected  and  the  domestic  use 
of  cotton  failed  to  show  much  expansion. 

The  new  program  was  so  profitable  to  producers  that  participation 
was  almost  100  percent  in  1966  and  1967.  Acreage  was  reduced  sharply 
from  13.6  million  in  1965  and  8.1  million  in  1967.  Poor  growing  seasons 
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in  both  years  and  a  further  limitation  with  respect  to  skip-row  plant¬ 
ings  reduced  yields  per  acre  from  527  pounds  in  1965  to  480  pounds  in 
1966  and  452  pounds  in  1967.  (See  appendix  table  C.) 

Production  dropped  drastically.  Accordingly,  CCC  was  able  to  re¬ 
duce  its  stocks  from  12.3  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1966 
season  to  an  estimated  1.8  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  1968 
season. 

Some  people  have  estimated  that  this  may  fall  below  1  billion  bales. 

Because  of  the  market  price  situation,  the  trade  increased  its  stocks 
sharply,  but  consumption,  both  domestic  and  exports,  showed  little 
change  from  the  previous  year. 

Cost  of  present  program : 

In  terms  of  Government  costs,  the  program  authorized  in  the  1965 
act  was  by  far  the  most  expensive.  (See  tig.  3  on  next  page  and  table 
7  in  the  appendix.)  The  overall  cost  of  the  cotton  program  was  about 
$640  million  in  1965.  It  rose  to  $1.4  billion  in  1966,  and  about  the  same 
level  for  1967.  Direct  payments  to  cotton  farmers  for  price-support 
supplements  and  acreage  diversion  totaled  $1.7  billion  for  the  last  2 
years,  compared  to  less  than  a  billion  dollars  the  previous  2  years.  This 
is  as  a  result  of  changes  made  under  the  act  of  1965  which  terminated 
direct  payments  to  mills  and  provided  acreage  diversion  and  price- 
support  payments  to  producers. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  reducing  Government  stocks  by  10.5  million  bales 
amounts  to  $162  per  bale,  or  32  cents  a  pound.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
payments,  losses  on  inventory  operations  and  Public  Law  480  ship¬ 
ments  bring  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  for  1966  and  1967  to 
$2.7  billion. 

Program  results : 

The  Government  program,  in  combination  with  poor  growing  con¬ 
ditions,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  stocks,  but  has  done  little  to  improve 
consumption.  In  respect  to  farm  income,  producers  received  less  under 
the  new  program.  They  received  neai'ly  $4.4  billion  from  the  sale  of 
cotton  in  1964  and  1965,  compared  to  only  $2  billion  in  the  last  2  years. 
Even  with  Government  payments,  returns  to  producers  were  lower  in 
1966-67.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  reduced  volume  of  sales. 

Although  the  program  provided  additional  benefits  to  the  small 
producers,  the  bulk  of  the  cotton  was  produced  by  the  large  farmers 
who,  therefore,  were  in  a  position  to  reap  most  of  the  benefits. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  (CAP)  : 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  authorized  the  CAP.  It  pro¬ 
vides  5-  to  10-year  contracts  to  divert  cropland  to  vegetative  cover, 
water  storage  facilities  or  other  noncrop  uses.  Participants  are  re¬ 
quired  to  retire  all  of  at  least  one  of  the  surplus  or  “designated”  crops. 
Similar  to  previous  programs,  farmers  received  the  adjustment  pay¬ 
ments  per  acre  plus  cost-share  assistance  to  help  establish  the  new 
conservation  use.  Larger  payments  are  provided  for  diverting  crop 
acres  to  public  recreational  uses.  Assistance  is  also  provided  to  public 
agencies  in  buying  cropland  for  permanent  conversion  to  public  uses, 
such  as  recreation.  This  is  known  as  the  “Greenspan”  program. 
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During  I960  and  1967,  nearly  18  million  acres  of  farmland  have  been 
diverted,  only  8.3  million  of  which  was  used  for  crop  production.  (See 
table  9  in  the  appendix.)  Farmers  agreed  to  divert  a  little  less  than  a 
million  acres  for  public  access. 

Less  than  17,000  acres  has  been  purchased  for  Greenspan. 

Total  cost  for  the  11  years  is  estimated  at  roughly  $700  million,  or  an 
overall  average  cost  of  about  $40  per  acre. 

We  feel  like  this  is  a  rather  excessive  cost,  in  view  of  the  results  that 
can  be  achieved  by  eliminating  only  8.2  million  acres  of  crop 
production. 

Impact  on  production  levels : 

The  accumulated  cost,  of  the  various  cropland  diversion  and  retire¬ 
ment.  programs  to  date  is  roughly  $10  billion;  yet.  crop  production 
continues  to  increase.  The  index  of  production  for  feed  grains,  food 
grains  (primarily  wheat),  and  cotton,  the  principal  crops  from  which 
acreage  has  been  diverted  from  production,  has  been  rising  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  index  for  most  other  crops.  It  is  apparent  that  programs 
designed  to  pay  farmers  for  diverting  large  acreages  of  cropland  from 
production  have  proved  to  be  a  costly  and  vital  exercise. 

Farmers  invariably  retire  their  least  productive  farmland  and  use 
the  payments  to  increase  the  yield  on  the  remaining  acres,  which 
increases  their  per-unit  cost  of  production.  The  only  possible  justifi¬ 
cation  for  this  approach  is  on  the  basis  that  the  program  be  specifically 
designed  to  provide  temporary  transitional  assistance  to  farmers  as 
they  make  a  concerted  effort  to  adjust  their  commodity  operations 
to  competitive  market,  conditions.  As  such,  the  diversion  payments 
should  be  considered  as  an  income  supplement  to  facilitate  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  rather  than  expecting  the  program  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  adjusting 
total  production. 

WOOL 

The  Wool. Act,:. 

The  wool  incentive  program  was  originally  authorized  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  of  1954  for  a  3-year  period.  The  program  has  been 
continued  through  subsequent  extensions  through  1969.  The  purpose 
of  the  Wool  Act  was  to  increase  domestic  production  of  wool  to  300 
million  pounds. 

The  incentive  or  support,  level  was  originally  set  at  62  cents  per 
pound  to  reflect  90  percent  of  parity.  It  remained  at  that  level  through 
1965.  That  year  the  act  was  amended  to  allow  adjustments  in  response 
to  changes  in  the  parity  index.  Accordingly,  the  incentive  level  was 
raised  to  65  cents  per  pound  in  1966  and  66  cents  in  1967. 

The  law  further  provides  that  if  the  support  price  is  reduced  below 
90  percent  of  parity,  the  production  target  will  be  raised  from  300 
million  pounds  to  360  million  pounds. 

The  actual  annual  average  price  received  by  producers  throughout 
the  13  years  of  the  program  has  ranged  between  36.4  and  53.7  cents 
per  pound,  with  Government  payments  making  up  the  difference 
between  the  average  price  received  and  the  support  price.  Government 
incentive  payments  to  producers  from  1955  through  1966  exceeded 
half  a  billion  dollars,  or  an  average  of  $45  million  per  year.  (Table 
10  in  the  appendix.) 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  program  with  respect  to  achiev¬ 
ing  its  objectives?  Despite  the  high  incentive  payments,  domestic 


wool  production  continued  downward.  In  1954,  the  year  just  preced¬ 
ing  the  incentive  program,  shorn  wool  production  was  135.8  million 
pounds,  grease  basis.  By  1967,  output  had  dropped  to  189  million 
pounds,  or  only  63  percent  of  the  300-million-pound  target.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  1968  is  expected  to  show  a  further  decline. 

Based  on  the  above  information,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Wool  Act 
has  not  accomplished  its  objective  and  cannot  be  expected  to  in  the 
future.  It  is  time  for  reappraisal  of  the  objectives  of  the  wool 
program. 

We  have  one  gentleman  here  with  us,  Mr.  Waters,  who  has  called 
attention  to  the  National  Chamber’s  Agriculture  Committee  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  do  not  meet  the  eye  in  regard  to  this  particular 
program.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  give  a  few  comments  at  this  time, 
if  I  may,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  may. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOWARD  WATERS,  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE, 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DANVILLE, 

IOWA 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wenderoth,  and  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  make  two  points.  The  sheep  population  of  the  United 
States  has  from  the  pre- World  War  II.  56  million  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  down,  roughly,  to  20  million  at  the  present  time,  this  is  because 
of  several  factors. 

But  there  are  two  factors  that  are  real  acute.  And  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  decline  in  the  Western  sheep-producing  areas. 

One  of  them  is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I 
know  that  we  do  not  want  'to  get  into  this,  but  this  is  a  factor.  And 
because  of  this,  because  of  their  policy,  it  has  caused  the  ranchers  to 
go  out  of  the  sheep  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do — what  was  done? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  cannot  tell  you  specifically  what  they  did.  It  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  flocks  of  sheep 'that  have  come 
out  of  the  western  range  country— under  their  control  of  taking  land 
out  of  grazing,  and  for  recreational  purposes,  and  other  reasons. 

The  other  is  that  I  want  simply  to  suggest  that  in  the  United  States 
we  have  had  an  immigration  of  people  known  as  the  Basques,  who 
come  from  the  Pyremes  Mountains,  between  France  and  Spain.  These 
are  great  sheep  people.  These  people  have  come  to  this  country,  a 
number  of  them,  for  employment  as  sheep  herders.  But  because  of 
immigration  limitations,  this  has  curtailed  the  immigration  of  these 
people  into  this  country.  And  the  sheep  people  in  the  West  have  de¬ 
termined,  because  of  this  factor,  that  you  cannot  hire  adequate  num¬ 
bers  of  herders. 

These  sheep  herders  are  limited  in  numbers  in  coming  into  the 
country.  And  the  ranchers,  therefore,  have  turned  from  sheep  to  some 
other  industry,  such  as  livestock. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  two  points.  There  are  some  other  points, 
but  I  think  that  these  are  significant.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  decrease 
in  the  sheep  population  in  the  western  range  States.  It  is  not  in  the 
Midwest  or  in  other  States. 
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The  Chairman.  What  about  the  limitation  of  small  farms;  that 
is,  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had  fewer  and  fewer  small 
farms.  The  record  shows  that  a  good  many  sheep  are  grown  by  the 
small  farmers.  Since  they  are  out  of  business,  that  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  less  and  less  sheep. 

Have  you  any  comments  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes.  I  would  make  a  comment  on  that.  I  will  have  to 
talk  about  the  State  that  I  know  best  in  this  respect,  Iowa.  Actually, 
the  sheep  population  in  Iowa,  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  has 
shown  any  increase,  has  been  coming  about  by  an  aggressive  program 
instituted  by  the  Iowa  State  Sheep  Association  and  other  groups, 
which  have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  place  on  the  small  farm  for 
sheep.  But  why  it  has  decreased  in  other  States,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
suppose  that  it  has  been  because  of  the  small  farmers  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  can  elaborate  a  great  deal  on  this,  as  to  what  the  sheep  industry 
means  to  the  small  farmers.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  you  want  to  get  into 
this  now.  A  great  many  of  them  are  using  them  in  the  simplified  ver¬ 
nacular  as  weed  removers.  But  they  are  counted  in  the  sheep  popula¬ 
tion.  And  as  the  small  farmers  disappear,  the  small  flocks  disappear, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  Basque  people  who  work  in  Iowa? 

Mr.  Waters.  No  ;  no,  none  of  them.  The  Basque  people  are  the  people 
who  work  on  the  ranges. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  your  point  No.  2,  which  would  not  apply  to 
the  State  of  Iowa?  J 

Mr.  Waters.  Point  No.  2.  In  Iowa,  the  Basque  people  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Iowa  situation.  The  production  increase  in  Iowa  has 
simply  come  about,  I  think,  because  of  a  program  by  our  State  univer¬ 
sity  and  our  Iowa  State  Sheep  Association,  and  other  interested  groups, 
where  we  have  tried  to  prove  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  farm  economy 
where  sheep  flocks  can  be  a  profitable  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  growers  of  wool  in 
Iowa  are  against  this  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Against  the  Wool  Act  as  it  is  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waters.  The  Wool  Act  as  it  is,  I  cannot  say  at  this  point.  We 
have  not  polled  them  for  quite  awhile.  That  is  all  I  have,  unless  there 
are  questions. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  you  knew  what  you  were  talking 
about.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  about  the  act  itself.  All  I  have 
heard  this  morning  from  both  of  you  is  criticism.  What  I  would  like 
to  have  from  both  of  you,  and  anybody  with  you,  is  how  to  better  this 
act.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  will  come  up  with  some  suggestions. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  do. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Do  you  want  to  say  any  thing  more  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Not  at  this  point.  I  will  later  on. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  General  we  have  several  things  that  follow,  and 
documents  that  document  the  status  of  the  agricultural  productivity, 
farm  production  costs  and  income,  farm  size,  and  in  the  interests  of 
trying  to  be  a  little  bit  briefer  on  some  of  these  matters,  we  will  just 
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comment  and  sav  that  the  advantages  in  productivity  have  not  been 
reflected  in  legislation. 

Certainly,  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States  is  the  envy 
of  the  world.  And  in  my  own  particular  business,  broilers,  we  have 
had  a  very  rapid  expansion  of  our  commodity.  We  have  increased  the 
numbers,  at  least,  at  lesser  prices  and,  certainly,  Senator  Jordan  and 
Senator  Talmadge  and  even  you  in  your  good  State  of  Louisiana  have 
been  interested  in  the  broiler  production. 

We  have  had  no  Government  assistance  of  any  nature. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  feed  grain  program  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  The  feed  grain  program  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
broilers. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  gives  you  the  feed  at  a  constant  rate  that  vou 
could  depend  on,  and  that  was  the  theory  back  of  putting  the  feed 
program  on. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  have  had  the  feeling  as  an  industry  that  it  has 
been  rather  remarkable  that  we  could  buy  feed  grains  which  were  con¬ 
trolled  under  price-support  loans,  and  yet  operate  the  broiler  industry 
without  any  form  of  price  support.  In  other  words,  the  commodities 
which  we  used  to  produce  broiler  meats  with  have  been  under  support- 
price  loans,  and  yet  we  have  been  able  to  buy  them  at  these  higher 
supported  prices  at  times  and  to  sell  our  product  without  any  govern¬ 
mental  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  broilers,  or  how  much 
money  was  spent  by  the  Government  to  buy  broilers  to  take  them  off 
the  market,  so  that  the  prices  could  rise  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  assume  that  you  are  referring  to  the  school  lunch 
program  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  other  things. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  other  than  the  school 
lunch  program  that  we  felt  like,  that  as  an  industry — and  let  me  say 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  broiler  industry - 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  are. 

Mr.  Wenderoth  (continuing) .  That  we  felt  like,  as  an  industry  we 
were  making  available  a  very  nutritious,  wholesome  meat  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  possible  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  to  feed  the  children  in  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  cheap  feed  at  a  constant  rate,  a 
constant  price. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  There  have  been  many  times,  and  I  will  specifically 
refer  to  the  year  1967,  or  to  the  crop  year  of  1966-67,  when  the  feed 
grains  were  not  cheap.  Com  and  milo,  which  is  specifically  used  in 
broiler  feed,  and  also  soybean  meal. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  sell  for ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  If  you  want  to  take  a  base  point — let  us  say  in  the 
Arkansas-Georgia  area,  com  sold  for  in  the  neighborhood,  during  that 
crop  year,  for  about  $1.40  a  bushel. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  In  the  crop  year  of  1966-67.  That  would  be  the 
harvest  of  1966. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  market  price  delivered  to  your  place? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  That  was  the  market  price  average.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  any  specific  price,  because  the  crops  are  harvested  in 
October  and  November.  There  are  certain  fluctuations  that  occur  dur¬ 
ing  various  seasons  of  the  years,  but  in  contracts,  we  might  take 
several  years  previous.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  mention  one,  but 
probably  1962.  Corn  sold  at  20  cents  a  bushel  cheaper,  or  less.  Milo, 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  was  up  as  much  as  30  or  40  cents  a 
hundred.  And  soybean  meal  was  up  $30,  $40  a  ton. 

So  there  has  not  been,  as  far  as  the  broiler  industry  is  concerned,  a 
constant  price  all  the  way  through  on  feed  grains. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

You  may  proceed.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  check  on  it. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  check  with  you  on  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

We  would  like  to  say  this,  on  this  productivity.  Most  of  these  in¬ 
creases,  of  course,  have  come  about  where  we  tried  to  cut  down  the 
acreage.  We  find  out  through  increased  productivity  that  we  have 
more  feed  grains  and  more  of  most  of  our  agricultural  products. 

This  is  due,  of  course,  to  improved  seed  varieties,  more  and  better 
fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesticides,  and  better  management  practices. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  that,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Because  of  increased  productivity  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  The  cause  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  When  I  speak  of  that,  I  mean  all  crops,  not 
corn;  because  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the  corn  people 
never  consented — never  would  get  under  acreage  controls,  and  they 
were  able,  even  now,  to  get  a  program  without  controls. 

This  committee  is  on  record,  and  most  of  us  are  on  record,  that  any 
farmer  who  expected  the  Government  to  give  assistance  by  way  of 
price  control  should  get  under  acreage  controls,  price  support  should 
be  under  acreage  controls,  and  corn  is  one  of  the  few  that  got  into  the 
program,  but  without  acreage  controls. 

I  have  referred  to  them  as  the  “little  blue-eyed  girl  of  the  farm 
program.”  They  always  got  in.  They  got  better  prices  than  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  who  was  not  under  acreage  controls. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  feel  like  many  of  the  people  feel — and  this  re¬ 
port  will  show,  as  we  go  through  it— that  there  is  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  production  units;  that  is,  the  size  of  the  farms. 
When  you  restrict  anybody  who  is  an  efficient  operator  in  what  they 
can  produce  in  this  way,  on  the  land  that  they  can  use,  if  they  are 
efficient  and  they  are  fighting  competition  and  want  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness,  they  will  find  ways  to  increase  their  yield  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  by  reducing  the  acreage  ? 
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Mr.  Wenderotii.  Well,  as  you  have  reduced  the  acreage,  these 
fanners  have  planted  their  crops  maybe  a  little  bit  closer  in  rows — 
have  used  more  fertilizer — have  had  a  different  variety  of  hybrid 
seed,  and  the  like. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  give  credit  to  that  program  as  being  one 
that  did  increase  production  to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Wenderotii.  Yes,  sir.  And  1  believe,  myself,  that  I  would  have 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  agricultural  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States,  in  that  they  have  taken  action,  they  have  not  ap¬ 
plied  pressure,  but  they  have  tried  to  stress  the  importance  to  the 
people  who  were  getting  degrees  in  agriculture.  As  a  result,  we  have 
a  new  modern,  more  scientific  farmer. 

I  f<*  has  the  use  of  these  tools.  lie  has  the  use  of  these  computers.  And 
he  is  just  a  little  bit  better  able  than  his  father  was  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  And  less  acreage  to  work  on. 

Mr.  We  nderotii.  I  think  that  it  is  a  combination  of  these, 
work  on. 

The  Chairman.  When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  it  required,  as 
I  recall,  about  42  million  acres  of  land  to  produce  that  cotton  which 
is  now  grown  on  16  million  acres.  What  has  caused  that?  Do  you 
think  it  is  just  the  universities,  new  seeds,  and  things  like  that? 

Mr.  W  endkroth.  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is.  But,  primarily,  a  reduction  of  the 
acreage  wherein  the  farmer  made  every  inch  of  that  acre  count. 
That  is,  in  my  opinion,  what  it  is,  and  that  which  has  caused  this. 

Mr.  Wenderotii.  I,  certainly,  would  agree  with  you  that  that  is 
a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  same  thing  holds 
for  corn.  Even  without  the  controls,  you  had  a  lot  of  people  to 
conform  because  of  extra  payments  that  they  got  for  keeping  land 
out  of  production.  Imagine  the  State  of  Illinois  this  year,  which  had 
corn  production  which  averaged  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  I  think 
it  was  102  bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  We  nderotii.  If  I  measure  that  with  the  industry  that  I  am  more 
familiar  with,  we  have  the  feeling  that  if  the  market  price  is  allowed 
to  dictate  the  requirements  of  what  the  supply  should  be,  then  the 
efficient  will  survive.  And  people  have  to  be  efficient  in  business. 
Naturally,  they  have  to  learn  to  become  better  educated  and  to  use 
these  tools. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  under  any  controls.  You  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Wenderotii.  We  do  not  want  to  be  under  any  controls. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  do  not.  I  do  not  blame  you. 

Mr.  WenderotIi.  We  wonder  if  all  of  this  acreage  is  not  under 
control,  whether  we  might  not  see  situations  where  the  more  efficient 
would  survive.  We,  like  everybody  should,  want  to  do  better  and 
should  do  better. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Wendeik/i  ii.  We  have  a  number  of  things  to  mention. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wenderotii.  Does  anybody  on  the  committee  want  to  add  any¬ 
thing  to  what  has  been  said  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  ROY  FLEMMING,  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE, 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  COLUMBIA, 

S.C. 

Mr.  Flemming.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  total  number  of 
acres  in  reference  to  production.  Coming  back  to  the  small  farms, 
many  of  the  small  farms  are  not  operating  today.  They  are  letting  the 
crop  allotment  to  be  operated  by  their  neighbors,  so  that,  therefore, 
what  you  are  doing  is  getting  an  accumulation  of  acreage  under  one 
management. 

We  have  the  large  and  better  equipped  farms.  And  they  are  able 
to  pay  the  labor  costs  and  the  equipment  costs  to  produce  at  a  lower 
cost  with  greater  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  crops  does  that  apply  to? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Every  crop  that  is  under  the  control  programs, 
practically. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  but  three  under  control  now. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Adjustments  in  number  and  size  of  commercial 
farms : 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  incentive  payments  to  encourage 
production  adjustments  in  the  Government  supply  management  pro¬ 
grams  favor  the  larger  producers  when  it  is  understood  that  farms 
with  gross  sales  of  more  than  $10,000  account  for  seven-eighths  of  the 
total  farm  output.  But  they  represent  only  one-third  of  all  U.S.  farms. 
The  other  2  million  farms  which  sell  less  than  $10,000  worth  of  prod¬ 
ucts  per  year,  received  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  Government  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  farms  with  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $10,000  represent  the  ex¬ 
panding  sector  of  U.S.  agriculture  (fig.  4  on  the  next  page).  During 
the  last  decade  these  larger  farms  have  been  increasing  in  number  at 
a  rapid  rate — from  less  than  600,000  in  1954,  to  over  1  million  in  1966. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  $20,000  and  over  category  have  in¬ 
creased  even  more  sharply — from  325,000  in  1959  to  527,000  in  1966. 
The  number  of  farms  with  sales  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  has 
remained  fairly  constant  since  1959.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  “way 
station”  for  farming  expansion — that  is,  about  as  many  farm  opera¬ 
tors  move  into  this  class  from  smaller  sized  groups  each  year  as  the 
that  expands  into  the  $20,000-and-over  class.  Accordingly,  the  number 
of  small  farms  is  declining  rapidly. 

Figure  5  shows  how  rapidly  the  larger  farms,  $20,000  and  over,  are 
becoming  the  dominant  factor  in  farm  marketings.  Their  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  products  has  jumped  from  less  than  $11  billion  in 
1954  to  more  than  $27  billion  in  1966,  and  more  than  likely  exceeded 
$30  billion  in  1967. 

Figure  6  shows  more  vividly  the  diametric  directions  being  taken 
between  the  expanding  and  contracting  sectors  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  Farm  operators  in  the  expanding  sector,  where  sales  exceed 
$10,000  and  who  account  for  about  nine-tenths  of  the  total  farm  out¬ 
put  ;  rely  primarily  on  returns  from  farm  marketings  for  their  income. 
Although  they  receive  more  than  half  of  the  total  Government  pay¬ 
ments,  these  payments  represent  a  small  fraction  of  their  total  income. 
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Figure  7  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  different  sources 
of  farm  income  to  farm  operators  according  to  their  operations.  The 
smaller  the  size  of  farm  operation,  the  greater  is  its  dependence  on 
off-farm  income  for  survival.  The  farms  with  sales  under  $2,500  sell 
very  few  farm  products  and  thus  receive  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
Government  payments. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  larger  farms  will  continue  to  grow  in 
number.  In  1966,  the  $20,000-and-over  class  accounted  for  68  percent 
of  total  production  expenses,  and  56  percent  of  realized  net  income 
from  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  solution  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wendeeotii.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  you  off  forever. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  no.  What  I  mean,  particularly,  with  reference 
to  the  large  farms. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  The  large  farmers,  because  of  their  efficiencies, 
and  because  they  are  making  most  of  their  money  from  farming  opera¬ 
tions,  are  going  to  be  more  predominant,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  future, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  smaller  farmer  is  going  to  be  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  referring  to  the  payments  for  keeping  land 
out  of  production. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  have  some  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  pay  the  larger  farmers  as  much  as 
the  smaller  farmers,  or  pay  the  smaller  farmers  more,  and  pay  the 
larger  farmers  a  graduated  scale  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any  position  on  that. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Stokes  can  answer  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  CLINTON  STOKES,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  COMMU¬ 
NITY  AND  REGIONAL  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT  GROUP,  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  think  the  facts  presented  in  the  statement  show  that 
the  larger  farmers  do  not  need  the  payments. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not — what? 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  larger  farmers  can  supply  the  market  and  realize 
a  reasonable  income  without  Government  payments  and  production 
controls. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  On  page  21,  figure  7,  we  show  that  the  farm  income 
comes  basically  from  farming  operations,  that  is,  in  the  longer  farm ; 
whereas,  the  small  farm  has  very  little  income  from  actual  farming 
operations.  What  Mr.  Stokes  is  saying,  is  that  the  larger  farms  are 
not  in  need  of  the  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  awaiting  your  solution. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  have  got  some. 

CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  NET  RETURN 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  limited  amount  of 
information  on  farm  costs  and  returns  for  certain  types  of  farming 
operations  (“Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  230”). 
The  information  shows  that  both  factors,  production  costs  and  returns, 
have  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years. 


However,  net  returns  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  operating 
cosls  on  a  number  of  commodities,  primarily  on  feed  grains,  wheat 
and  cotton  farms.  Following  is  a  table  showing  comparisons  in  (he 
cost  per  acre  on  three  selected  types  of  farms — cott  on,  corn,  and  wheat. 
'These  costs  include  the  direct  production  expenses,  but  exclude  such 
overhead  costs  as  management,  land  rent,  and  capital  investments. 
Wo  have  then  projected  these  (igures  to  show  what  the  cost  per  unit 
would  he  on  the  basic  of  probable  yields  per  acre  for  these  types  of 
farms. 

'This  is  the  table  that  shows  corn  for  grain,  East-Central  Illinois; 
wheat  in  South  Central  Kansas;  and  cotton  in  the  Mississippi  Delta- 
Yazoo  area.  The  cost  per  acre  figures  were  taken  from  “The  Farm 
Cost  Situation,'  November  22,  1967  ERS,  USDA.  The  cost  per  acre 
of  corn,  and  this  is  before  overhead  costs  is  referred  to  as  “management 
and  capital  investment” — shows  $40.15  in  I960,  and  in  I960,  $46.65; 
and  $47.25  in  1967. 

On  wheat,  for  the  respective  same  periods,  the  cost  of  wheat  is 
$13.55,  $17.80,  and  $18.20. 


And  on  cotton 
$103.50. 


for  I  he  same  period,  it  is  $119.95,  $100.90,  and 


If  yields  per  acre  are  assumed  to  be — and  this  is  an  assumption 
which  we  feel  is  realistic — it  would  bo  for  corn  for  the  same  period, 
100,  130,  and  130.  And  the  cost  per  unit  of  corn  would  be  40.2,  35.9, 
and  36.3  for  the  same  three  periods  of  time.  What  we  are  trying  to 
show  is  that,  taking  the  average  prices  of  corn  and  adding  80  cents 
price-support,  supplement,  the  most  efficient  corn  producer  could  have 
realized  a  return  of  $1.23  a  bushel  over  his  operating  expenses. 

That  is,  in  excess  of  his  per-unit,  operating  cost,  or  35.9  per  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  cost  figuros  are  these? 

Mr.  Wknderotii.  This  is  from  the  USDA  table.  They  arc  direct  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  but  they  exclude  the  overhead  costs  of  management, 
land  rent,  and  capital  investment. 

'The  Chairman.  And  taxes? 

Mr.  Wknderotii.  Yes, sir. 

'The Chairman.  And  machinery  ? 

M  r.  Wknderotii.  The  machinery  cost  is  included. 

'The  Chairman.  The  use  of  it,  but  not  the  chargeof  f  ? 

Mr.  Wenderotii.  The  depreciation  is  included,  yes. 

Obviously,  the  production  cost  per  unit  on  these  farms  represent 
the  more  efficient  farm  operators  wliose  profits  far  exceed  the  average 
for  those  commodit  ies.  But  t  he  figures  do  illustrate  why  our  existing 
commodity  programs  are  not  needed  to  assist  the  efficient,  adequately 
sized  commercial  farm  operators  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  compete 
for  expanding  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tho  never-ending  squeeze  between  prices  paid  and  j trices  received 
keep  farm  businessmen  in  a  perpetual  struggle  to  adjust  operations 
so  as  to  realize  a  profit — a  protilem  not  unique  to  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  ranching.  We  have  already  noted  some  of  (he  major  adjust¬ 
ments  farmers  are  constantly  making  to  increase  net  ret  urns. 
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FARM  BARGAINING 

For  many  years  producers  have  had  authority  from  Congress  and 
assistance  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  produce  and 
market  their  products  collectively  through  voluntary  cooperative 
marketing  associations.  Federal  and  State  marketing  orders  have  pro¬ 
vided  additional  authority  for  specified  commodities  and  conditions. 
Generally,  they  provide  governmentally  enforced  procedures  for  cor¬ 
relating  the  supply  characteristics  of  the  commodity  with  market 
demand. 

Most  proposals  for  strengthening  producer  bargaining  power  have 
as  a  primary  objective  higher  prices  to  producers.  Since  American 
agriculture  can  produce  far  more  than  can  be  effectively  marketed  at 
acceptable  prices,  achieving  higher  prices  means  a  combination  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following  potentially  detrimental  effects : 

Rigid  supply  controls ; 

Special  exemptions  from  antitrust  laws  to  permit  monopolistic 
control  over  supply  and  prices ; 

Loss  of  individual  producer's  freedom  to  decide  for  himself 
what  to  produce,  whom  to  deal  with  and  on  what  terms ; 

Loss  of  processor-handler’s  freedom  to  pick  his  suppliers  based 
on  quality  of  product  and  performance ;  and 
Establishment  of  special  governmental  agencies  to  insure  com¬ 
pliance  with  authorized  production  and  marketing  practices. 
Answers  to  many  questions  are  needed  before  embarking  on  new 
approaches  to  compulsory  marketing  legislation.  For  example: 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  existing  marketing  order  programs? 
Have  they  increased  prices  to  producers  ?  To  what  extent  have  higher 
prices  caused  a  shift  in  consumer  spending  away  from  given  products  ? 

Have  they  increased  supplies  by  stimulating  expanded  production 
and  the  entry  of  new  producers  ? 

Have  marketing  order  programs  affected  incentives  to  improve 
efficiency  of  farm  “plant”  operations  through  structural  adjustments 
and  improvement  of  product  quality,  et  cetera  ? 

2.  Do  most  farmers  understand  what  collective  bargaining  really 
means  ? 

Do  they  understand  that  it  means  contracting  with  associations  for 
a  2-  or  3-year  period  with  penalties  for  violating  their  agreements? 

Do  they  know  it  means  sharing  their  market  opportunities  with 
other  farmers  who  have  different  objectives— price  versus  volume, 
short  versus  long  range — different  management  abilities,  product  pref¬ 
erences,  and  per-unit  cost  factors  ? 

Do  farmers  understand  that  collective  bargaining  means  changing 
the  antitrust  laws  to  give  farmers  exemptions  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  labor  unions,  developing  some  way  to  control  supply  if  prices  in¬ 
crease,  increasing  incentives  for  substitute  products,  and  larger  im¬ 
ports  ? 

3.  What  would  have  happened  if  farmers  had  “enjoyed”  a  Wagner- 
type  act  for  agriculture  since  the  thirties  ? 
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Would  they  have  adopted  the  “tools”  of  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale  ? 

Would  the  broiler  industry  have  expanded  sevenfold  since  World 
War  II,  provided  a  new  source  of  income  in  depressed  rural  areas,  and 
contributed  to  agriculture’s  favorable  balance  of  trade,  all  of  which 
has  been  accomplished  without  price  supports  and  Federal  controls 
over  production? 

Plow  many  more  farmers  would  there  be  today — all  trying  to  share 
equally  in  a  relatively  inelastic  market  for  their  products? 

4.  Which  commodities  are  causing  the  most  trouble  to  producers  in 
terms  of  farm  prices  and  income?  Are  they  the  commodities  which 
are  relatively  free  of  price  supports  and  Government  intervention, 
such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock  and  poultry  products,  or  are 
they  so-called  basic  commodities  and  dairy  products  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  supply  management  programs  and  which  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  the  primary  target  for  collective  bargaining  proposals,  such 
as  i  ntroduced  by  Senator  Mondale  ( S .  297 3 ) . 

5.  Can  farm  businessmen  gain  more  in  the  long  run  by  establishing 
a  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board?  Such  an  agency  would  have 
centralized  producer-controlled  committees  bargaining  collectively 
with  similar  committees  representing  farm  suppliers  and  customers. 
Or  can  farm  businessmen  gain  more  by  working  cooperatively  with 
their  agribusiness  counterparts  in  developing  a  coordinated  industry¬ 
wide  systems  approach  to  production  and  marketing  opportunities 
for  maximum  efficiency,  returns  and  stability  ? 

There  are  opportunities  for  more  acceptable  approaches  to  collective 
bargaining— where  producer  associations  and  their  customer-handlers 
benefit  mutually.  Some  producer  associations  are  moving  more  in  this 
direction.  Bargaining  terms  which  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  trading 
and  lower  costs  of  production,  processing,  and  handling  could  result 
in  savings  to  both  sides.  The  free  exchange  of  information  on  consumer 
demand,  market  supplies,  and  production  capabilities  can  contribute  to 
greater  stability  in  markets,  prices,  and  production. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  to  the  next  item,  I  noticed  that  you 
criticize  every  price  support  except  for  rice  and  tobacco?  Have  you 
anything  to  say  about  those  two  commodities?  If  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  will  let  Mr.  Stokes  answer  this. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  big  rice-producing  State. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmer  wants  to  change — I 
that  he  would  want  to  do  away  with  the  rice  program  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  check  it  and  see. 

Mr.  Stokes.  According  to  your  letter  of  invitation  to  our  organiza¬ 
tion  for  testimony,  those  commodities  were  not  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  covered  in  the  act  of  1965.  It  was 
all  of  the  commodities— all  of  the  programs  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  left  rice 
and  tobacco  out. 
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Mr.  Stokes.  AV e  did  not  think  that  you  would  cover  in  detail  every 
commodity  here,  but  concentrate  on  our  basic  commodity  supply  ad¬ 
justment  problems. 

1  be  Chairman.  You  took  a  few  of  the  most  vulnerable  ones;  that 

is,  \\  heat  and  corn.  I  hose  an*  the  two  that  you  took.  1  have  tried  to  put 
the  comgrowers  under  acreage  restrictions,  but  we  were  unable  to  do 

it.  It  is  a  costly  program. 

Wheat  is  now  a.  voluntary  program,  not  as  it  was  prior  to  1 965. 

Mr.  Stokes.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  All  right  j  proceed. 

Mr.  Wendkroth.  The  national  chamber  believes  that  the  freedom  to 
organize  and  seek  sound  solutions  to  the  problems  of  production  and 
marketing  through  democratic  processes  is  the  right  of  all  American 
farmers.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  the  right  of  every  other  segment  of 
American  industry.  I  he  freedom  to  compete  is  basic  to  our  economy 
and  is  essential  to  the  continuing  improvement  of  living  standards  for 
the  American  people. 

Wo  are  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Commission 
of  hood  Marketing  for  legislation  authorizing  an  Agriculture  Mar¬ 
keting  Board  with  powers  to  administer  group  marketing  activities, 
including  the  regulation  of  production  or  marketing,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  producers  to  join  together  voluntarily  in 
associations  to  market  their  products  under  existing  statutory  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  antitrust  laws.  We  are  opposed  to  any  further  exemp¬ 
tions  under  these  Jaws.  Legislative  or  administrative  authority  should 
not  be  provided  which  would  prohibit  producers  and  their  customers 
from  dealing  with  one  another  individually  or  on  a  direct  basis,  or 
require  the  processor  or  handler  to  negotiate  with  a  producer  bar¬ 
gaining  group. 

The  national  chamber  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Chambers  have  come  to  agreement  on  the  provisions  of  S.  109 — 
the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  of  1967.  This  should  contribute 
much  toward  insuring  the  freedom  of  producers  to  join  bargaining  as¬ 
sociations  without  fear  of  illegal  pressure  from  handlers  and  other  per¬ 
sons.  It  also  insures  the  freedom  of  handlers,  as  well  as  individual  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  deal  with  whom  they  please. 

GENERAL 

What  have  we  learned  from  past  supply-management  programs? 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  recent  years  to  discourage  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  raise  farm  prices;  yet  production  continues  to  increase 
and  prices  settle  accordingly.  We  have  spent  more  billions  of  dollars 
to  store  the  surpluses  and  later  to  dispose  of  them  at  tremendous  losses. 

Now,  despite  what  we  should  have  learned,  Congress  is  considering 
legislation  to  rebuild  Government  stocks  of  certain  commodities  under 
the  banner  of  “strategic  reserves”  or  “food  bank” — to  shore  up  farm 
prices  and  to  assure  consumers  that  they  will  have  plenty  to  eat  and 
wear.  And  yet  we  know  that  the  legislation  cannot  accomplish  the  first 
objective  and  is  not  needed  for  the  second  objective. 
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If  anything  is  to  be  gained  from  the  experience  of  our  present  and 
past  farm  programs,  it  is  that  we  should  know  by  now : 

That  price  supports  cannot  be  maintained  above  market  levels 
without  encouraging  excess  production ; 

That  it  is  unnecessary  and  costly  to  maintain  Government  stocks 
for  purposes  of  price  stabilization  and  assistance  programs; 

That  disposing  of  these  accumulated  stocks  is  impossible  with¬ 
out  infringing  on  the  future  market  opportunities  of  the 
producers ; 

That  stocks  acquired  by  the  Government  to  support  farm  prices 
produce  the  opposite  effect  on  prices  when  they  are  sold  back  into 
the  market ; 

That  to  the  extent  farmers  can  anticipate  the  current  income 
“benefits”  of  any  program,  such  benefits — whether  they  are  price 
supports,  supplemental  payments,  or  acreage  allotments — tend 
very  strongly  to  become  capitalized  into  the  price  of  land  and 
even  the  “right”  to  share  in  a  quota  of  production ; 

That  a  large  share  of  the  income  benefits  from  Government 
payments  goes  to  the  larger,  more  efficient  farmers  who  need  the 
least  assistance ;  and 

That  programs  which  attempt  to  ignore  or  circumvent  the  inter¬ 
play  of  economic  forces  of  supply,  demand,  and  technology  tend 
to:  (1)  postpone  the  full  impact  of  adjustment;  (2)  increase  its 
severity;  or  (3)  create  basic  shifts  in  the  demand  structure  that 
further  compound  the  supply  adjustment  problem.  The  growth 
in  the  use  of  butter  substitutes,  synthetic  textile  fibers,  and  now 
the  rapid  development  of  filled  milk  and  nondairy  beverages  are 
good  examples. 

A  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  entire  supply  adjustment  program  for 
agriculture  is  appropriate,  while  our  carryover  stocks  are  at  or  near  the 
minimum,  before  extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Public  policy  decisions  in  the  near  future  will  determine  the  ability  of, 
and  our  confidence  in,  the  American  competitive  enterprise  marketing 
system  to  meet  the  adjustments  in  production  and  shifts  in  demand  for 
U.S.  agricultural  products. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  to  be  commended  for  conducting 
this  in-depth  review  of  past  programs  before  attempting  to  chart  a 
legislative  course  for  the  future. 

Suggested  guidelines  for  the  future : 

We  have  not  yet  developed  under  our  democratic  system  a  central¬ 
ized,  programed  approach  for  adjusting  the  output  of  agricultural 
products  to  changing  supply-demand  conditions  that  is  more  effective, 
beneficial,  and  acceptable  to  the  commercial  producers,  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  national  economy  than  can  be  achieved  through  primary  re¬ 
liance  on  competitive  markets.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  agricul¬ 
tural  production  levels  should  be  determined  by  the  operation  of  mar¬ 
ket  forces  working  through  the  price  system  of  a  competitive  economic 
society.  The  choice  in  the  use  of  land,  labor,  and  capital  should  be  left 
to  the  farmers  themselves. 

For  some  time  the  national  chamber  has  advocated  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  agricultural  adjustment.  More  specifically,  we  have  proposed 
the  gradual,  scheduled,  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  direct  Government 
intervention  in  the  production,  marketing,  and  pricing  of  agricultural 
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products.  This  applies  to  price-support  loans  and  payments,  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas,  and  land  and  other  resource  diversion 
programs.  These  are  tools  which,  if  properly  used  along  with  transi¬ 
tional  adjustment  payments,  could  implement  a  gradual  transition  to 
free  market  conditions. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  we  do  support  a  national  program  to  aid  in  pro¬ 
tecting  farmers  against  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  temporary 
and  severe  price  declines.  However,  Government  programs  to  cushion 
farm  income  against  the  effect  of  severe  price  declines  should  be  de¬ 
signed  to  come  into  play  only  during  emergency  conditions  without 
having  the  effect  of  stimulating  excess  production  and  further  depres¬ 
sion  of  market  prices. 

The  national  chamber,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  that  “the 
United  States  adapt  its  policies  to  accomplish  a  market-oriented  agri¬ 
culture”  ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  without 
imposing  undue  hardship  on  the  agricultural  sector.  More  specifically, 
we  would  support  the  minority  members’  recommendation  that  “the 
current  types  of  programs  interfere  too  greatly  with  efficient,  alloca¬ 
tion  of  resources”  and  that  “the  present  commodity  programs  should 
be  modified  to  encourage  the  major  adjustments  needed  for  a  market- 
oriented  agriculture,  and  then  be  gradually  phased  out.” 

Although  there  is  need  for  “gradual  transition”  from  the  present 
supply-management  programs  to  market -oriented  programs,  so  as  to 
allow  producers  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  commodity  and  man¬ 
agement  operations  to  primary  reliance  on  markets,  there  is  equal 
danger  that  the  transitional  programs  become  ends  in  themselves.  The 
transition  periods,  as  well  as  the  type  of  adjustment  program,  should 
be  scheduled  according  to  the  predetermined  needs  of  each  commodity 
to  prevent  further  misallocation  of  resources  and  market  distortions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  a  transitional  program  would 
require  termination  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and 
such  other  laws  relative  to  acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  price 
supports,  and  CCC  operations  that  would  impede  a  positive  transition¬ 
al  approach  to  agricultural  adjustment. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  during  the  90th  Congress 
which  would  terminate  the  Government’s  supply-management  control 
over  wheat  and  feed  grains.  A  similar  bill  was  recently  introduced  by 
Senator  Ribicoff — S.  3158.  It  would : 

Repeal  feed  grain  bases  and  acreage  diversion  and  price  support 
payments ; 

Repeal  the  authority  for  wheat  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  cer¬ 
tificates,  acreage  diversion  and  price-support  payments ; 

Terminate  price  supports  for  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soy  beans; 

Authorize  CCC  to  insure  recourse  loans  up  to  18  months  by  com¬ 
mercial  lending  institutions  on  wheat  and  feed  grains; 

Limit  the  insurance  rate  to  90  percent  of  the  seasonal  average  price ; 

Limit  the  insurance  coverage  to  75  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan ;  and 

Prohibit  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  below  125 
percent  of  the  1967  loan  rate,  85  percent  of  parity,  or  the  current 
market  price,  whichever  is  higher. 
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Such  a  program  would  end  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  these 
commodities  by  the  Federal  Government,  would  leave  the  money- 
lending  to  private  institutions,  and  would  make  producers  responsible 
for  selling  their  own  products.  If  Congress  gives  serious  consideration 
to  this  type  of  legislation,  it  might  also  consider  financing  the  insur¬ 
ance  fund  through  the  annual  appropriation  process  rather  than  out 
of  CCC  funds.  This  would  enable  Congress  to  maintain  control  over 
the  program  and  could  perhaps  terminate  the  authority  for  CCC 
operations  after  existing  stocks  of  the  Corporation  are  exhausted. 

In  a  special  report  last  year  on  “The  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration — Its  Costs,  Confusion,  and  Cures,”  the  National  Chamber  rec¬ 
ommended  improvements  in  the  funding  procedure  for  CCC  and  urged 
consideration  of  repealing  the  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

The  National  Chamber  has  transmitted  to  congressional  committees 
in  recent  weeks  recommendations  on  several  legislative  issues  in  agri¬ 
culture  which  would  contribute  to  the  deescalation  of  the  Federal 
intervention  in  agriculture.  We  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  “strategic  reserve”  legislation  and  support  for  extension  of  the 
Public  Law  480 — Food  For  Peace  program,  with  modifications.  Our 
views  on  these  programs  are  consistent  with  the  belief  that  private 
industry  is  fully  capable  of  maintaining  adequate  supplies  of  storable 
farm  commodities  without  the  Government  storage  program.  We 
recognize  that  the  maintenance  of  adequate  supplies  of  these  com¬ 
modities  would  require  at  least  annual  estimates  by  both  industry  and 
Government  of  all  potential  outlets. 

The  National  Chamber  has  also  testified  in  opposition  to  Senate 
ratification  of  the  International  Grains  Arrangement.  We  think  this 
treaty  would  limit  export  opportunities  and  work  against  the  interest 
of  the  producers. 

In  conclusion,  the  business  community  has  a  vital  concern  for  pro¬ 
grams  which  affect  the  economic  growth,  stability,  and  security  of  our 
American  free  enterprise  system.  The  business  of  farming,  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  Nation’s  largest  industry — agriculture — must  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  prosper  in  proportion  to  the  general  economy.  We  con¬ 
sider  it  an  obligation,  therefore,  to  reflect  the  views  of  businessmen, 
including  farmers,  in  developing  basic  guidelines  for  a  sound  approach 
to  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  National  Chamber’s  Policy  statement  on 
agriculture.  If  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  carrying  out  its  colossal  task,  please  let  us  know. 

We  realize  that  you  gentlemen  have  a  great  knowledge  of  the  over¬ 
all  impact  on  agriculture  and  we,  certainly,  do  not  come  up  here  to 
state  that  Ave  are  experts  on  every  phase  of  it.  But  we  Avould  like  very 
much  to  have  these  views  considered  and  to  have  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  letting  the  marketplace,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
work;  which  A\Te  think  Avould  be  beneficial  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  farmers,  the  efficient  farmers  who  handle  agriculture  and  who 
depend  on  agriculture  for  their  income. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  program  is  to  let  the  farmer 
plant  what  he  desires  Avithout  limitation,  to  let  him  be  the  judge  of  it, 
and  to  let  supply  and  demand  be  the  governing  method  by  Avhich  prices 
would  be  attained  by  the  farmers  ? 
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Mr.  Wenderoth.  les,  sir;  but  we  do  realize,  Senator  Ellender,  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a  reasonable  transition  period,  that  you  could 
not  just  stop  all  of  this  at  once,  but  if  such  a  period  is  set,  it  ought  to 
be  on  a  predetermined  basis  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Take  any  program  that  you  have  discussed  in  which 
you  have  price  supports,  tell  us  how  your  program  would  work  in 
contrast  with  what  we  have  done. 

Take  cotton,  for  instance.  What  would  you  do  about  cotton  ?  Or  take 
wheat.  "What  would  you  do  about  wheat?  We  might  as  well  take  wheat, 
because  here  is  a  wheat  expert  who  is  walking  in  right  now,  Senator 
Young.  How  would  you  handle  the  wheat  problem  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Do  we  have  any  comment  on  wheat?  He  comes 
from  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  rice.  How  would  vou  handle 
rice?  J 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  told  you  a  minute  ago  that  I  was  not  familiar 
with  rice,  even  though  I  live  in  western  Arkansas  and  rice  is  grown  in 
the  other  area,  which  is,  approximately,  200  miles  from  Port  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Rice  is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  products  there. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  It  is  a  very  important  agricultural  product. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  or  much  about  it. 

WHEAT 

Who  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  talk  about  wheat?  Give  us  a  program 
under  it.  That  is,  what  the  chamber  of  commerce  proposes.  How  would 
you  handle  it  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  GLENN  ALLEN,  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE,  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Mr.  Allen.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  it  would  appear  that  there  might 
be  some  opportunity  here  for  a  program  whereby  we  would  set  up  a 
systematic  approach  to  the  deescalation  of  the  acreage  and  price- 
support  programs  over  some  period.  Perhaps,  two  crop  seasons. 

And  then,  have  announced  well  in  advance  that  the  market  price 
would  be  responsible  for  the  price  and  the  supply  features.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  people  who  have  studied  various  ways  of  trying 
to  accomplish  this  program  of  deescalation,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  complete  agreement  as  to  which  is  the  best  way. 

I  am  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  say  which  would  be  the  best 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  coming  in  here  as  witnesses  and  telling 
us  what  to  do  with  all  of  these,  not  simply  criticize,  as  you  have  done 
just  now. 

Personally,  I  do  not  like  that.  If  you  come  with  a  program  to  better 
what  we  have  got,  speak  up  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  And  if  there 
is  anybody  here  present  on  the  cotton  program,  as  to  how  it  should  be 
carried  on,  I  would  like  to  hear  that,  not  just  criticism. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize.  Let  us  find  out  how  to  handle  the  problem. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  would  just  add  this  comment:  We  do  recognize  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  criticize  and  another  thing  to  offer  a  specific  alterna¬ 
tive.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  ready  with  the  answers  on  each  program, 
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or  for  any  one  program,  but  we  do  recognize  there  are  problems  that 
have  to  be  treated  differently. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  the  acreage  allotment  has  been 
capitalized  into  the  value  of  the  land.  And  it  would  require  a  different 
approach  than  it  would  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  some  of  these  other 
commodities.  In  terms  of  strengthening  the  market,  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  we  think  that  there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  here  for  en¬ 
couraging  greater  reliance  on  the  producers  in  selling  their  wheat 
to  the  market,  and  the  Government  being  less  involved  in  using  its 
storage  facilities  and  programs,  even  in  developing  export  market 
opportunities  through  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 

This  ties  in  with  our  recommendations  on  the  commodity  reserve 
and  Public  Law  480  legislation,  where  we  propose  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buy  the  commodities  off  of  the  open  market  and  announce  well 
in  advance  its  intention  to  make  available  specified  quantities  of  each 
commodity  offered  under  Public  Law  480,  so  that  the  private  sector 
can  gear  its  operations  to  serving  the  needs,  whether  for  commercial 
uses  or  for  foreign  assistance,  or  whatever. 

But  in  terms  of  actual  specifics  on  each  commodity,  we  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  all  of  the  answers. 

IVe  will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  on  it  in  any  way  that  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  is  holding  these  hearings  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  legislation  this  coming  January.  If  you  people  mean  what 
you  say,  that  you  have  some  solutions  to  any  of  these  problems,  this 
record  will  remain  open. 

Do  not  come  here  to  criticize,  but  send  us  bills  that  we  can  consider 
to  carry  out  your  programs.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  study 
them. 

Senator  Young.  Do  you  realize  that  we  have  to  export  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  wheat  that  we  produce,  even  under  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  we  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  You  would  abolish  even  the  present  low  level 
price  support  of  $1.25  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Wenderotli.  Well,  the  highest  price  the  farmer  received  was 
in  1066,  and  at  that  time  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  didn’t 
have  the  supply  to  control  the  market  with,  and  the  same  was  true  of 
feed  grains. 

So  it  occurs  to  us  that  might  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  We  might 
save  the  taxpayer  a  good  many  billions  of  dollars,  and  he  is  due  some 
consideration,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  chamber’s  agricultural  com¬ 
mittee,  I  assure  you,  sir,  is  interested  in  increasing  the  income  of  the 
farmer.  And  we  feel  like,  if  he  gets  a  chance  without  the  shackles  of 
Government  controls  to  make  certain  decisions — and  it  can’t  all  be 
jerked  out  from  under  him  at  once — he  will  produce  for  a  market. 
There  will  be  times  when  the  market  will  be  oversupplied  and  the  price 
won’t  be  as  good.  There  will  be  other  times,  like  in  1966,  when  there 
is  not  enough  to  go  around,  the  price  will  be  lower. 

Senator  Young.  You  mean  there  wasn’t  enough  wheat  to  go  around 
in  1966? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  don’t  say  there  wasn’t  enough.  The  prices  cer¬ 
tainly  shot  up.  And  the  reason  they  did,  CCC  wasn’t  able  to  control 
the  market,  as  the  chairman  indicated.  He  mentioned  a  little  while  ago 
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they  were  trying  to  create,  or  I  believe — I  don't  want  to  take  words  out 
of  yonr  mouth,  but  I  believe  you  said  we  had  a  level  price,  and  I  am 
referring  now  to  feed  grains,  throughout  a  period  of  time. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  talking  about  wheat. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  understand. 

Senator  Young.  We  did  have  heavy  exports  for  foreign  currencies 
that  aren't  of  much  value  to  us.  If  it  weren’t  for  these  sales,  we  would 
have  had  a  huge  surplus  and  you  wouldn’t  have  had  that  jump  in 
prices.  Wheat  prices  wTere  only  30  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  they  are 
now,  and  they  are  lower  now  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  W  enderoth.  We  certainly  would  encourage  every  effort  of  the 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  wre  can  improve  our  export  position.  We  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  expanding  our  export  market. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  do  it?  You  can’t  force  people  abroad 
to  buy.  We  have  tried  that.  Every  effort  has  been  made.  And  we  found 
out  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  in  particular,  our  country  is  residuary 
furnisher  of  wheat  for  people  abroad.  Canada  sold  all  of  its  surplus 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  to  China  and  Russia,  and  we  have  had  the  Public 
Law  480  program,  the  surplus  disposal  program,  which  I  understand 
you  are  for. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  for  that  program. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  testified,  I  think - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  yes ;  that  is  how  we  have  been  able  to  dispose 
of  the  amount  of  wheat  that  is  produced,  even  on  curtailed  acreage. 
Why,  if — I  will  let  Senator  Young— go  ahead. 

Senator  Young.  In  1966,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotment  for  1967  by  15  percent  twice.  This  amounted 
to  a  little  better  than  a  32-percent  increase  the  next  year,  in  1967,  even 
though  we  had  a  severe  drought  throughout  much  of  the  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat-producing  areas,  and  in  Canada  we  produced  far  more 
wheat  than  we  could  export  and  could  use  in  this  country.  Because  of 
this,  the  price  dropped  down  again  to  very  near  the  support  level.  I  put 
a  table  in  the  record  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  indicating  that  the  cash 
price  of  wheat  followed  almost  exactly  the  support  level  of  wheat  for 
the  past  20  years.  The  more  you  lower  price  supports,  the  lower  cash 
prices  are. 

Farmers  are  in  a  desperate  situation  now.  They  can’t  depend  on  the 
world  price  for  existence.  Of  course,  I  think  it  is  useless  to  argue  with 
you  folks  because  you  have  opposed  all  price-support  programs  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  haven’t  you— even  during  the  depression  years 
of  the  thirties? 

Mr.  Y  tenderotii.  Well,  I  haven’t  been  here  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  but  I  imagine  that’s  true. 

The  Chairman.  It’s  true. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  The  chamber,  basically,  believes  in  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  That  is  what  made  this  country  great. 

Senator  Young.  Do  you  know  what  the  price-support  level  is  in  the 
countries  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  W  enderoth.  Price-support  level  on  what  commodity  ? 

Senator  Young.  On  wheat. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  No,  I  don’t. 
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Senator  Young.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  $2.50  to  over  $4  a  bushel. 
Do  you  think  we,  alone,  should  be  the  only  wheat-producing  nation  in 
the  world  to  go  into  the  world  market  place  and  simply  accept  the 
world  price  while  all  others  have  some  great  advantages? 

Canada,  for  example,  hasn’t  had  a  freight  increase  in  wheat  moving 
from  the  prairie  provinces  to  the  export  markets  since  the  1890’s.  So 
their  freight  rate  is  about  40  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  ours.  Do  you 
want  to  destroy  our  wheat  industry  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  And  I  think  we  are  in  more 
areas  of  agreement  than  you  seem  to  believe  we  are. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  this  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Senator  Young.  What  is  wrong  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  think  it  will  end  up  reducing  income  to  the 
producer. 

Senator  Young.  The  grain  trade  believes  just  the  opposite,  that  it 
is  going  to  raise  the  price. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  don’t  believe  the  grain  trade  testified  like  that. 

Mr.  Stokes.  They  testified  like  that — of  course,  we  can’t  speak  for 
the  others,  but  we  think  it  stands  very  little  chance  of  raising  prices 
and  income  to  producers.  We  think  it  stands  a  very  great  chance  of 
limiting  our  export  market  opportunities  in  wheat. 

We  think  it  is  designed  to  serve  the  interest  of  countries  like  Canada, 
France,  particularly  the  European  market  countries  who,  under  the 
variable  levy  system,  stand  definitely  to  gain  from  the  International 
Grains  arrangement,  the  wheat  convention,  because  it  will  lower  the 
cost  of  their  Common  Market  fund  in  subsidizing  their  exports  of 
wheat. 

Senator  Young.  Your  position  is  directly  opposite  that  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  then. 

Mr.  Stokes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  The  F arm  Bureau  believes  it  will  increase  the  price, 
and  in  doing  so  it  will  encourage  production  in  some  other  countries. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Senator,  you  say  the  Farm  Bureau  supports  the 
grains  agreement  because  it  will  increase  prices  ? 

Senator  Young.  They  oppose  it  because  it  will  increase  the  price. 
They  are  afraid  that  our  price  may  be  below  the  world  wheat  price, 
and  then  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  export  unless  we  broke  the  agreement. 
They  say  Canada  may  break  the  agreement,  and  then  we  wouldn’t. 
Well,  if  Canada  or  any  other  nation  breaks  the  agreement,  we  can, 
too. 

We  have  had  the  same  problem  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  for  years  and  years.  Canada  accused  us  of  dumping  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  we  accused  them  of  dumping  occasionally.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  did  help  to  stabilize  the  world  price.  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  as  you  know — and  the  grain  trade  will  agree — 
largely  establish  what  is  the  world  price  today. 

It  is  not  established  on  an  exchange  market  like  it  used  to  be  in 
Liverpool. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  covered  by  the  International 
Grains  Agreement  ? 

Senator  Young.  It  doesn’t  make  much  difference  because  they  don’t 
follow  agreements  very  well  anyway.  Sometimes  they  are  importers 
and  sometimes  they  are  exporters. 
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Mr.  Wenderoth.  Well,  they  have  raised  rather  significant  amounts 
of  wheat  lately,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  them  get  our  export  markets. 

Senator  Young.  Remember  all  those  complaints  about  the  wheat 
we  sold  to  Russia  about  4  years  ago?  I  am  still  hearing  about  it. 
They  were  short  of  wheat  then,  and  in  recent  years  they  have  been 
short  of  wheat  more  than  they  have  been  long. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Senator. 

GENERAL 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Wenderoth,  I  am  intrigued  by  these  cost- 
of-production  figures  on  page  22  of  your  statement. 

Do  you  raise  com  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Mr.  Waters  raises  corn,  on  my  right. 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  do  raise  corn  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes.  It  is  my  primary  crop. 

Senator  Talmadge.  And  you  raise  it  at  36  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  would  like  to. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  a  profit  at  that  : 
right? 

Mr.  Waters.  If  I  could  raise  it  for  that,  yes,  I  could  make  a  profit. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Then  you  can't  raise  it  for  that. 

Mr.  Waters.  If  you  want  to,  I  could  give  you  a  cost  built  into  pro¬ 
ducing  corn,  if  you  want  it. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Then  you  disagree  with  the  figures  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  used,  that  corn  can  be  produced  at  36  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  These  are  figures  put  out  by  the  USDA. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  These  are  direct  production  expenses  and  they 
exclude - 

Senator  Talmadge.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  can  make  a  profit 
raising  corn  at  36  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes,  we  could  make  a  profit  at  36  cents  a  bushel,  if 
you  could  grow  it  for  that.  If  you  want  to — if  you  want  to  get  into 
this  thing  of  corn,  we  now  grow  a  few  acres  of  com,  a  few  bushels. 
And  I  would  like  to  speak  generally  to  this  for  a  moment,  though. 

And  in  this  whole  area  of  what  we  are  discussing,  I  think  it  depends 
on  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  who  do  we  want  to  help.  Do  we  want  to 
help  the  producer  out  here,  or  do  we  want  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  feed  grains  and  food  stuffs  for  the  consumer  ? 

I  think  we  have  a  choice  here,  which  way  we  want  to  go.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  problem  is  of  a  surplus  nature,  and  surpluses  are  never 
good  to  producers,  and  they  always  are  excellent  for  consumers. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Let  me  see  if  you  have  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  You  stated  you  couldn’t  raise  corn  at  36  cents 
a  bushel ,  and  profit ;  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  can’t  raise  com  for  36  cents  a  bushel. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  agree  with  you.  I  can’t  either. 

Now,  let’s  go  to  the  next  commodity  here.  Do  you  raise  wheat? 

Mr.  W aters.  Yes ;  I  raise  wheat. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Can  you  raise  it  at  52  cents  a  bushel  and  profit? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  can’t  raise  wheat  for  52  cents  a  bushel. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Neither  can  I. 
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Let’s  go  to  the  next  commodity. 

Do  you  raise  cotton? 

Mr.  Waters.  No  ;  I  don’t  raise  cotton. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Anyone  here  who  does  ? 

A  Voice.  Yes. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Stand  up.  Can  you  raise  it  profitably  at  12  cents 
a  pound  ? 

A  Voice.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  can’t  either.  I  have  tried. 

Now,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  man  that  got  up  these 
figures,  I  think,  went  broke  farming  and  got  him  a  job  with  the  Gov- 
errnment  as  a  statistician.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  I  would  suggest  to  the  chamber,  through 
you,  Mr.  Wenderoth,  that  this  record  is  going  to  remain  open  up  to 
at  least  the  middle  of  May,  maybe  the  end  of  May,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  prepare  bills  in  line  with  your  testimony,  or  if  you 
have  any  better  methods,  so  that  this  committee  can  give  thought  to  it. 

Now,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say,  “Let’s  go  to  marketing;  let  the  farmer 
be  guided  by  the  supply  and  demand;  let  him  obtain  his  prices  on  a 
supply-and-demand  basis.”  It’s  easily  said. 

I  have  been  on  this  committee  now  31  years,  and  I  haven't  seen 
it  work  yet.  And  when  Congress  passes  laws  raising  wages  to,  now, 
$1.60  an  hour,  which  reflects  on  the  cost  of  this  production,  it  strikes  me 
that  since  Congress  has  been  helping  other  industries,  including  the 
people  you  represent  by  way  of  tariffs  and  what-have-you,  that  the 
farmer  shouldn’t  be  left  alone.  He  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  whole 
economy.  Unless  you  protect  him  in  some  way  and  keep  him  in  busi¬ 
ness,  your  whole  economy  is  going  to  go  to  pot,  in  my  opinion. 

Now,  awhile  ago  I  suggested — you  suggested  that  you  received 
nothing  in  poultry,  no  assistance  whatever. 

Now,  for  your  information,  for  the  past  3  years,  under  section  6, 
that  is,  the  School  Lunch  Act,  the  Government  spent  $45.9  million, 
and  under  section  32,  $42  million,  for  a  total  of  $95.9  million,  to  help 
the  poultry  people. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Well,  I  referred  to  that.  I  asked  you  if  you  were 
referring  to  the  school  lunch  program.  And,  certainly,  when  you  sell 
something  at  cost  or  below  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  they  are 
not  assisting  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  it  was  done  under  section  32  funds.  It  was 
done  to  take  a  surplus  off  of  the  poultry  market  so  that  you  could 
obtain  a  better  price  for  your  commodity.  And  I  say  that  amounted  to 
$42  million.  Of  course,  it  is  a  small  amount,  but  it  was  something  that 
I  am  sure  was  of  assistance  to  the  poultry  growers. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  The  poultry  industry  and  the  livestock  industry 
are  successes  without  Government  controls,  and  certainly  this  that  you 
mentioned,  the  school  lunch  program,  I  still  have  reservations  about 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  gift  to  the  poultry  industry,  because  they  got 
a  good  value  in  return,  even  more  than  the  product  was  worth. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  industry,  we  were  in  the  right  direction  on 
exporting  until  we  had  poor  negotiations  with  the  Common  Market, 
and  were  thrown  out  of  that  market.  But  of  all  industries,  we  were 
certainly  trying  to  help  our  Government — many  times  the  $42  mil- 
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lion— in  the  balance-of-payments  problem  through,  and  what  was 
maximizing,  poultry  exports. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  received 
many,  many  letters  asking  for  assistance— that  is,  through  this  Com¬ 
mon  Market  agreement — and,  of  course,  we  did  what  we  could.  But 
you  had  a  flourishing  market  until  the  clamps  were  put  on  you. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  And  it  was  all  built  by  the  industry  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  was  that,  now  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  didn’t  receive  any  subsidies  for  making  export 
shipments  of  poultry. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  say,  how  could  we  assist  you  in  the  Common 
Market  business  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  I  guess  we  will  have  to  get  some  tougher  negotia¬ 
tors  that  will  equal  the  one  France  has.  They  have  pretty  well  set  the 
pattern  on  poultry. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Young.  I,  for  one,  would  dislike  to  see  all  agriculture  go 
the  way  the  poultry  industry  has.  There  are  only  a  few  big  companies 
left  in  the  business  producing  practically  all  of  the  poultry  for  the 
I  nited  States.  This  is  the  direction  we  are  headed  in,  and  we  would  be 
going  there  much  faster  than  we  are  now  if  it  weren’t  for  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Well,  that  is  true,  sir,  but  I  believe  it  has  been 
overpublicized.  I  think  there  are  good  many  firms  that  are  engaged 
in  poultry.  My  firm  is  one  of  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  them.  The 
national  companies  do  get  the  biggest  amount  of  publicity,  but  there 
are  still  a  lot  to  them,  independents. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  the  staff  obtain 
and  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  information  on  the  number  of 
producers  of  poultry  20  years  ago  and  now. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

POULTRY— NUMBERS  OF  FARMS  WITH  FLOCKS  OF  OVERSPECIFIED  MINIMUM  SIZES,  AVAILABLE  DATA  1940 

TO  DATE 


Type  of  flock  or  operation,  and 
cutoff  size 


Numbers  of  farms  reporting  in  agricultural  census  of  given  year 1 
1940  1945  1950  1954  1959  1964 


Chickens  4  months  and  older  (i.e., 
laying  hens): 

All  flocks  (no  size  cutoff), . .  5,150,055  4,896,374  4,215,616  3,418,204  2,207  809 

Flocks  of  100  birds  or  over _  1,034,000  1,391,000  1,012,000  975  000  632  000 

Flocks  of  3,200  birds  or  over. .  939  _ _  3,190  6,480  16  076 

Flocks  of  20,000  birds  or  over . . . 

Broilers  sold: 

AJ1  flocks . . . . . . . .  50,094  42,185 

60,000  or  more  per  year . . .  _  1  687  6  102 

Turkeys  raised: 

All  flocks . . . . . .  389,352  . .  162,244 _ _  88,399 

1,600  or  more  birds _  2,151  _  6,143 _ - _  6,596 

3,200  or  more  birds.. . . . _ . . . .  _  ...  5  120 

5,000  or  more  birds . . . . . . ’’ 


1,210, 669 
314,000 
18,707 
2,059 

35, 128 
10, 2S0 

41,862 


4,  531 


1  For  some  concepts,  the  data  refer  to  farm  operations  of  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Are  you  talking  about  growers,  sir,  or  are  you 

talking  about  complexes,  or  the  processors,  or - 

Senator  Young.  Producers. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Poultry  growers  ? 
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Senator  Young.  Yes.  In  my  State,  they  are  practically  all  gone. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Well,  there’s  more  broiler  growers  now  than  there 
were  20  years  ago. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  I  mean  producers  of  poultry.  Broilers  is  little 
more  than  a  different  name  for  poultry  that  was  sold  in  the  market 
20  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  grow  your  own  feed — I  mean,  do  you 
produce  your  own  feed  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  manufacture  feed;  yes,  sir.  We  buy  feed 
ingredients  and - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  it  all  for  your  poultry  business  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  general  feed  business,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  furnish  feed  and  eggs,  and  so  forth, 
to  farmers,  so  they  can  grow  poultry  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  We  have  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  With  broiler  growers ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Many  ? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that’s  what  Senator  Young  was  talking 
about. 

Senator  Young.  That’s  the  common  practice  now,  isn’t  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  That’s  the  common  practice  now. 

Of  course,  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money  on  that.  Well,  we  will  ex¬ 
pect  you  know — because  all  you  have  said,  all  you  have  done  here 
this  morning,  is  to  criticize  the  program,  and  we  want  a  better  one, 
and  we  will  expect  you  to  send  us  some  bills  here - 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  Or  any — yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  just  wondered  if  I  could  respond  to  that  point  with 
one  note  of  reflection. 

When  you  were  considering  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
the  national  chamber  testified  at  that  time - 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  we  did  propose  a  similar  general  approach  at  this 
time,  except  that  we  went  further  and  made  a  specific  recommendation 
in  respect  to  cotton.  For  example,  we  produced  a  transitional  pay¬ 
ment  program,  to  help  the  larger  producers  adjust  their  operations 
to  market  prices  and  be  compensated  by  the  Government  for  their  in¬ 
flated  costs  which  had  been  capitalized  into  the  land  values  and  other 
assets.  Small  producers  could  retire  from  producing  cotton  for  which 
they  would  receive  adjustment  payments  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  a  limited  number  of  years  to  assist  their  adjustment  out  of  cotton 
production. 

And  as  I  recall,  and  this  was  an  example  of  how  Federal  legislation 
could  tackle  this  one  particular  commodity  problem.  I  don’t  believe 
that  this  committee  reflected  a  favorable  reception  to  the  national 
chamber’s  specific  program  proposal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  chamber  was  for  a  one- 
price  system  ? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes;  it  was,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  know  what  that  cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stokes.  The  program  enacted  cost  a  great  deal. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course.  Now,  why  didn’t  you  oppose  that?  You 
were  for  it? 

Mr.  Stokes.  For  the - 

Tlie  Chairman.  For  the  one-price  system.  It  cost  the  Government — 
that  is,  prior  to  1965,  and  then  1964,  1963,  your  local  mills,  domestic 
mills,  paid  just  about  the  support  price  of  cotton,  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  was  at  a  minimum.  Hut  with  the  one-price  system,  why,  the 
cost  of  the  program  shot  up. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yet  the  cotton  producers  received  more  income  in  1964 
and  1965  than  they  did  in  1966  and  1967. 

1  he  Chairman.  Well,  that’s  because  they  got  it  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  price  supports  and  diversion  payments,  not  because  of 
larger  sales  to  the  cotton  mills.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  mills 
said  they  would  probably  use  as  much  as  1,100,000  bales  if  there  was  a 
one-price  system.  And  the  program  is  now  3  years  old,  and  up  to  now 
they  haven’t  used  it.  They  are  going  down  instead. 

.Mr.  Stokes.  The  only  other  thing  I  wanted  to  emphasize  in  line 
with  your  request  for  specifics,  is  that  Mr.  Wenderoth  did  point  out 
that  we  aren’t  for  termination  of  all  programs. 

We  favor  an  emergency  type  of  price  support,  below  the  market 
level,  which  would  protect  producers  from  the  distaster  of  severe  price 
declines. 


The  Chairman.  How  about  acreage  controls — are  you  against  that  ? 
Mr.  Stokes.  We  would  recognize  them  only  as  a  helpful  tool  during 
the  transition  period. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  say,  but  at  one  period — you  would  be  against 
j  acreage  control  after  this  transitional  period. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  They  would  be  terminated  over  a  transition  period 
but  not  all  at  once. 


The  Chairman.  Yes.  So  you  would  want  to  let  the  farmer  out,  him¬ 
self,  without  any  Government  protection  whatever. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Eventually ;  yes,  sir,  except  for - 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Except  for  these  catastrophes  that  we  were  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Waters.  May  I  speak  to  a  point  just  a  second  here,  Senator? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  surely. 

Mr.  Waters.  In  reference  to  the  Wool  Act  that  we  talked  about  a 
few  moments  ago,  you  asked  as  to  what  I  might  offer.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest — and  this  is  a  suggestion — that  somebody  might  want  to  check 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  with  the  National  Wool 
Growers,  as  to  what  their  policy  is  in  the  control  of  Federal  grazing  of 
lands.  This  is  a  problem  between  these  two  groups,  and  I  think  this 
ought  to  be  looked  into. 

Also,  I  would  suggest  that  you  look  into  the  immigration  thing. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  comment,  because  I  do  produce  corn, 
somewhere  around  80  to  100  thousand  bushels  a  year— we  try  to  grow 
a  little  corn - 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  That  is  in  Iowa ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  part  in  the  program  ? 
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Mr.  "Waters.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't? 

Mr.  Waters.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  acres  are  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  though,  helps  you  out,  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  don’t  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't  know  much  about  some  of  the 
details  of  this,  but  I  know  what  it  costs  to  grow  a  bushel  of  corn,  and  I 
know  that  I  can  compete  in  the  open  market,  and  I  know  I  can  com¬ 
pete  with  everybody  but  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  can't  compete 
with  them.  And  I  can  look  out  of  my  upstair’s  window  every  day  and  T 
can  count  165  steel  bins  loaded  with  corn.  And  I  know  when  the  market 
shows  a  few  cents  of  an  increase  that  this  is  sort  of  eroded  into  the 
market  then,  and  I  can’t  do  anything  about  this. 

But  I  can  compete  with  John  Jones  down  the  street,  and  I  will 
compete  with  any  commercial  producer  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
whether  he  be  in  Texas — I  just  came  from  Texas,  and  they  are  doing 
some  imaginative  things  in  the  production  of  corn — I  will  compete 
with  them,  but  I  can’t  compete  with  the  Federal  Government,  who 
controls  my  market. 

Now,  sure,  I  know  there  are  times  when  there  could  be  a  depressed 
market.  I  know  there  are  times  when  there  would  be  peaks.  And  I  am 
of  the  opinion — and  this  is  an  opinion  I  am  speaking  of,  and  I  think 
this  is  in  line  with  what  we  are  talking  about. — that  if  the  commercial 
corn  producer  in  the  Corn  Belt  had  an  opportunity  to  vote,  whether 
he  wants  the.  kind  of  program  we  have,  or  none  at  all,  you  would  be 
amazed  at  what  the  vote  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  never  did  vote  for  a  program. 

Mr.  Waters.  He’s  never  had  an  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  he  has. 

Mr.  Waters.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  wheat 
referendum. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  never  put.  a  program  on  the  statute  books 
affecting  the  corn  as  we  have  for  tobacco,  cotton,  or  wheat. 

Mr.  Waters.  Well,  this  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Waters.  Because  the  coni  man  doesn’t  want  this. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  but - 

Mr.  Waters.  And  this  program  has  been  forced  upon  him,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Forced  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  Now,  when  the  wheat  referendum  was  held  and  the 
farmers  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  as  individuals,  they  voted  it  down, 
didn’t  they  ?  Am  I  not  correct  on  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waters.  Yes.  Well,  I  just  point  this  out.  Basically  farmers  are 
producers — and  this  is  my  business.  This  is  the  only  way  I  make  any 
money,  and  this  is  my  income — from  production. 

I  am  a  farmer  production  man,  and  when  I  get  home  tonight  I  will 
probably  be  on  a  tractor  yet  before  dark,  and  this  is  my  business.  This 
is  the  only  thing  I  really  know  much  about  and  probably  not  much 
about  that,  or  I  would  be  doing  something  else.  But  I  just  know  that 
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farmers  themselves  like  to  produce.  And  they  like  to  produce,  I  think, 
for  a  free  market,  would  like  to  produce  for  a  free  market,  because  they 
adjust  quickly  to  prices. 

Sure,  I  know  that  some  people  will  go  broke — people  g'o  broke  in 
filling  stations,  drug  stores,  and  so  forth,  everyday.  And  there  are 
going  to  be  some  farmers  who  go  broke.  And  we  are  talking  about  these 
programs  protecting  the  little  farmer,  and  I  can  show  you  in  my  area 
where  the  little  farmer  takes  advantage  of  the  program  and  rents  his’ 
ground  to  the  Government,  all  that  he  can,  and  he  goes  into  town  and 
works  and  sticks  his  thumbs  under  his  vest  and  says,  “I  am  a  farmer, 
but  I  make  a  lot  of  money.” 

But  he  isn’t  doing  this  on  the  farm.  He  is  out  making  money 
elsewhere. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  basically  the  producer  of  agriculture 
would  like  to  produce  for  a  free  market,  without  Government  inter¬ 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Waters.  Well,  I  think  they  will  take  this — they  will  take  their 
chances  in  this  because  they  will  adjust  quickly  to  price. 

Senator  4  oung.  How  come  all  these  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
farm  areas  that  vote  for  these  programs  are  reelected  and  usually  those 
that  are  against  them  don’t  stay  around  here  very  long  ? 

Mr.  Waters.  I  would  like  to  follow  that  a ‘little  further  before  I 
make  a  comment  on  it,  because  in  all  instances,  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  is  right  or  not.  We  have  elected  a  Senator  who  is  a  very  able  man 
from  Iowa  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  philosophy  has  been  that  we 
should  have  a  minimum  of  Government  in  agriculture. 

And  I  am  referring  to  the  Honorable  Bourke  B.  Hiekenlooper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  followed  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Senator  Young.  He  has  voted  for  farm  programs  in  the  past. 

Now,  in  the  South,  for  example,  we  have  two  tough  conservative 
Republicans,  Senator  Tower,  of  Texas,  and  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
of  South  Carolina.  You  can’t  get  them  any  more  conservative  than  they 
are,  but  they  not  only  voted  for  the  cotton  bill  in  1965,  they  worked 
hard  for  it. 

Mr.  Waters.  Well,  I  can’t  answer  what  they  do  in  the  South. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  they  do  the  same  thing  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Waters.  I  know  what  they  do  in  Iowa. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Miller  voted  for  this  program  didn’t 
he? 

Senator  Young.  I  don’t  think  he  would  vote  to  abolish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  he  wouldn’t. 

"Well,  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Wenderoth.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Waters.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  by  way  of 
good  bills  that  we  can  consider. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heffelfinger. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  the  committee  will  come  to  order.  You 
may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  HEFFELFINGER,  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE,  GRAIN  &  FEED  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  IIeffelfinger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  Frank  Heffelftnger,  executive  vice  president  of  producer  serv¬ 
ices,  Peavey  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association,  and 
immediate  past  president. 

The  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  is  industrywide 
and  nationwide  in  scope,  an  organization  whose  members  range  in  size 
from  the  smallest  country  elevators  to  the  largest  grain  and  feed  com¬ 
plexes.  The  membership  includes  1,800  firms  plus  54  affiliated  State 
and  regional  associations  representing  15,000  grain,  feed,  and  farm 
supply  firms. 

I  think  I  can  do  a  better  job  for  you  this  morning  if  I  complete  my 
text  and  then  I  will  stay  around  as  long  as  you  want  for  any  questions 
that  you  would  like  to  ask  me. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  views  of  our  associa¬ 
tion — it  is  in  their  behalf  that  I  am  appearing  this  morning — on  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  S.  2973. 

The  grain,  feed,  and  farm  supply  trade  shares  a  deep  concern  for 
the  financial  well  being  of  farmers.  Our  members  provide  many  goods 
and  services  to  the  farmer — poultry  and  livestock  feeds,  animal  health 
products,  petroleum  products,  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  other  agricultural  chemicals,  technological  services,  assist¬ 
ance  in  problems  of  capital  and  management,  and  the  highly  efficient 
marketing  of  farm  products.  All  of  these  goods  and  services  are  re¬ 
quired  by  commercial  farmers  in  order  to  succeed. 

If  commercial  agriculture  cannot  prosper  and  succeed,  neither 
can  the  members  of  this  industry.  The  operations  of  our  members  and 
of  farmers  are  completely  interdependent.  Only  when  the  commercial 
farmer  receives  a  fair  return  on  his  inputs,  can  the  grain,  feed  and 
farm  supply  firm  receives  a  fair  return  on  its  business  investment.  The 
profit  picture  of  the  farmer  directly  affects  the  profit  picture  of  our 
members. 

Farmers,  Congressmen,  and  agribusiness  leaders  have  been  facing 
the  perennial  problem  of  improving  farm  income  since  the  Congress 
authorized  farm  commodity  programs  in  1933.  In  reviewing  current 
legislation  and  proposals  before  your  committee  at  this  time,  we  urge 
that  you  give  serious  and  careful  attention  to  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber. 
The  report  makes  a  realistic  distinction  between  commercial  agricul¬ 
ture  and  those  in  agriculture  with  incomes  not  related  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  segments  of  farming.  We  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  association  necessarily  supports  all  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Food  and  Fiber  Commission,  because  it  does  not.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the 
meaningful  courses  open  to  Congress  in  connection  with  future  com¬ 
mercial  farm  legislation  will  be  found  in  the  majority  and  minority 
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positions  in  section  III,  part  (B)  of  the  Food  and  Fiber  Report  The 
•commission  was  m  general  agreement  that  it  is  desirable  for  agricul- 
ural  policy  to  be  market-oriented.  This  means  that  commodity  prices 
should  move  up  and  down  at  market-clearing  levels,  to  take  greater 
advantages  of  the  market  in  allocating  resources  and  distributing 
income.1  6 

Both  majority  and  minority  positions  of  the  Food  and  Fiber  Com¬ 
mission  make  suggestions  to  improve  present  policies.  However,  the 
most  important  differences  between  the  two  positions  appear  in  the 
long-run  policies  for  agriculture.  Careful  evaluation  of  the  two  ap¬ 
proaches  is  needed.  A  successful  long-run  approach  is  needed.  The 
development  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  and  is  a 
step  in  solving  the  long-run  maladjustments  in  agriculture.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  many  tools  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  strong 
American  agriculture  m  time  of  crisis.  There  are  some  indications  that 
the  present  programs  do  follow  some  of  the  steps  toward  encouraging 
the  development  of  a  market-oriented  agriculture. 

To  encourage  a  market-oriented  agriculture,  to  reduce  surplus  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  to  insure  adequate  returns  for  the  use  of  agriculture  re¬ 
sources  are  all  aims  of  agricultural  policy.  However,  one  program 
to  meet  the  objectives  of  commercial  agriculture  cannot  be  used  to 
provide  the  same  results  to  all  rural  people.  The  incomes  of  those  with 
minimal  gross  sales  are  not  properly  related  to  the  commercial  seg¬ 
ments  of  farming.  & 

New  opportunities  are  needed  for  those  rural  people  who  remain  in 
agriculture  and  whose  economic  prospects  are  limited  by  the  tech¬ 
nological  developments  of  today.  Even  those  leaving  agriculture  often 
do  not  have  the  skills  for  gainful  employment.  There  is  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  farm  programs  have  not  aided  these  people  as  they  were 
intended  because  of  the  different  economic  prospects. 

The  Food  and  Fiber  Commission  report  states : 

No  reasonable  or  acceptable  national  farm  policy  could  preserve  farming  op¬ 
portunities  for  all  these  people.  The  commission’s  study  indicates  that  whether 
the  nation  followed  a  market-oriented  policy,  a  policy  of  acreage  controls  and 
price  supports,  or  a  policy  of  all-out  productions,  some  30  percent  fewer  manhours 
•of  work  in  agriculture  would  still  be  needed  in  1980. 

This  means  that  unless  the  economy  can  provide  other  employment  by  1980 
for  the  equivalent  of  40  percent  of  the  people  now  working  on  farms,  returns 
to  farm  workers  will  continue  to  be  depressed,  and  a  substantial  number  of 
farm  families  will  continue  to  live  in  poverty. 

Higher  farm  output  per  man  is  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It  obtains  more 
product  for  less  labor,  and  if  the  manpower  no  longer  needed  in  farming  is  shifted 
to  producing  something  else,  the  nation  is  that  much  richer.  But  that’s  the  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  surplus  farmworkers  must  be  given  opportunity  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  Otherwise,  the  nation  receives  no  benefit.* 2 

The  following  information  which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  record  as  part  of  the  statement  indicates  that  there  are  two  eco¬ 
nomic  segments  in  rural  America.  You  might  want  to  take  a  good  look 
at  it. 


_ 1  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber.  Food  and  Fiber  for  the  Future 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  1967.  J 

2  Food  and  Fiber  Commission  Report,  p.  115. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  FARMS,  NET  FARM  INCOME,  AND  CASH  RECEIPTS  BY  SALES  CLASSES  1959,  1964,  1966 


Farm  sales  classes 

All  farms 

Realized  net  income 1 

Cash  receipts 1 

1959 

1964 

1966 

1959 

1964 

1966 

1959 

1964 

1966 

510,000  and  over . . . 

....  30.2 

26.2 

31.9 

55.4 

65.5 

77.7 

70.6 

80.0 

85.  4 

Under  $10,000 . - . . 

....  69.8 

73.8 

68. 1 

44.6 

34.5 

22.3 

29.4 

20.0 

14.6 

Total . 

....  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

•  Including  direct  Government  payments. 

Source:  “Farm  Income  Situation,"  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  July  1967,  pp.  69-72. 


The  table  shows  that  68  percent  of  all  farming  or  2,215,000  farms 
had  cash  receipts  of  less  than  $10,000  and  received  only  22.3  percent 
of  the  realized  net  income  in  1966,  while  the  balance  or  77.7  percent 
of  the  realized  net  income  is  received  by  only  31.9  percent  of  the  farms 
or  1,037,000  farms. 

In  a  report  on  “Parity  Returns  Position  of  Farms,”  prepared  for 
Congress  as  required  in  section  705  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  the  USDA  computed  the  returns  to  different  farm  sizes.  Using 
the  landlord  standard,  excluding  capital  gains,  the  returns  from 
farming  as  a  percentage  of  parity  returns  ranged  from  92  percent 
in  1959  to  129  percent  in  1966  for  farms  with  sales  of  $20,000  and 
over.  However,  farms  with  sales  less  than  $5,000  had  parity  returns 
from  farming  of  35  percent  fo  parity  returns  in  1959  and  31  percent 
in  1966.3  This  is  the  crux  of  of  the  problem  in  the  rural  economy  of 
1968. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Bargaining  Proposals — The  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  administration  spokesmen  have,  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency,  talked  on  the  subject  of  more  muscle  in  the  marketplace  for 
farmers.  Senator  Mondale,  for  himself  and  others,  introduced  S. 
2973  with  the  stated  purpose :  “To  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  the  producers  thereof  and  for  other 
purposes.”  This  implies  disorderly  marketing  now,  which  we  question. 

The  competition  that  exists  in  our  industry  today  is  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  farmer  receives  the  best  price  for  his  product.  The 
U.S.  Census  in  1963  accounted  for  8,286  grain  elevators,  13,926  hay 
grain  and  feed  stores,  and  2,590  mills  preparing  animal  feeds  for  a 
total  of  24,802  establishments.  Many  of  these  establishments,  classified 
according  to  their  primary  business,  carry  on  all  these  activities. 

The  producer  has  a  choice  among  several  supplies  for  his  produc¬ 
tion  inputs.  Likewise,  he  usually  has  several  alternative  outlets  for 
his  grain.  Consequently,  there  is  vigorous  competitive  bidding  among 
a  number  of  different  grain  marketing  and  farm  supply  businesses 
for  the  farmer’s  trade.  He  is  an  informed  customer  because  he  has 
access  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  on  prices  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Pie  can  select  the  grain  merchandiser  who  can  provide  him  with 
the  best  price,  considering  the  total  service  rendered. 

Competition  in  the  purchasing  of  grain  contributes  to  the  efficiency 
that  provides  low-cost  food  to  consumers.  Farmers  today  are  more 


3  “Parity  Returns  Position  of  Farmers.”  Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Aug.  10,  1967,  p.  22. 
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efficient  in  their  production  than  ever  before.  In  1950  each  farmer 
producer  food  for  15  47  persons  including  himself  and  39.56  persons 
m  1966.  Gram  marketing  firms  must  continually  improve  their 
efficiency  to  remain  competitive.  The  more  efficient  a  firm,  the  better 
it  can  compete  with  others  in  providing  the  farmer  with  the  best 
price  tor  his  crop. 

Above,  I  spoke  about  the  vast  amount  of  information  that  is  avail¬ 
able  to  the  producer.  The  futures  markets  facilitate  the  constant 
and  ready  access  to  price  information.  These  same  futures  markets 
provide  for  open  market  pricing  of  agricultural  products.  This  is 
where  buyers  and  sellers  meet,  and  through  the  medium  of  futures 
contracts,  market  prices  are  determined.  There  is  no  place  where 
supply  and  demand  meet  to  establish  continuous  pricing  more  exactly 
than  m  our  futures  markets.  These  prices  reflect  the  honest  judgment 
of  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  current  and  future  situation  with  respect 
to  the  available  supply,  condition  of  the  crop,  and  the  demand  for  the 
production  m  both  our  domestic  and  export  markets.  There  is  no 
wajr  that  a  marketing  committee  and  a  purchasing  committee  under 
the  authority  of  an  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  can  change  the 
fundamental  demand  picture.  They  would  simply  be  substituting 
the  very  narrow  judgment  of  a  few  men— no  matter  how  expert— for 
the  far  wiser  judgment  of  the  entire  market  where  every  economic,  and 
political  factor  both  here  and  abroad  has  a  direct  bearing  on  price. 


CHANGING  INDUSTRY 


The  gram  feed  and  farm  supply  industry  is  continually  changing 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  marketing  farm  products  and  the  result¬ 
ing  benefits  are  passed  on  to  the  farmer.  Improved  rail,  barge,  and 
truck  equipment  has  reduced  transportation  costs  for  the  farmer. 
Firms  in  this  industry  are  improving  handling  and  drying  facilities' 
to  better  serve  the  farmer-customer.  Expanded  credit,  improved  low- 
cost  fertilizer  service,  new  and  effective  pesticides,  a  wide  range  of 
animal  health  products,  grain  bank  and  efficient  bulky  delivery  of  full 
formula  feeds,  and  other  agricultural  information  are  being  supplied 
by  agribusinesses  in  this  industry  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modern 
commercial  farmer. 

The  firms  in  this  complex  and  competitive  industry  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  farmer  receiving  a  fair  return  for  his  commodity  and 
that  such  return  will  still  keep  his  commodity  in  demand  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

However,  it  is  our  considered  view  that  this  bill,  S.  2973,  would  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  the  present  competitive  pricing  system  and  the  present 
concepts  of  a  market-oriented  agriculture. 

The  present  futures  markets  would  be  eliminated.  Prices  of  major 
agricultural  commodities  would  not  be  freely  determined  in  the  open 
market  place  as  now,  but  the  price  would  depend  much  upon  which 
bargaining  group  had  the  most  market  or  bargaining  power.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  bargaining  or  marketing  committee  could  predict 
accurately  the  supply  and  demand  situation — something  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  his  advisers  have  been  unable  to  do — the  only 
time  there  would  be  a  need  for  a  futures  market  would  be  when  supply 
(domestic  an/or  world)  was  reduced  substantially  to  force  the  price 
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above  the  minimum.  However,  the  continuation  of  futures  markets 
may  be  quite  unlikely  and  they  would  be  ineffective  with  a  reduced 
number  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

No  one  wants  to  keep  futures  markets  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  we’ve  always  had  them.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  synonymous 
with  a  freely-competing,  broad-based,  open  market.  The  Bargaining 
Act  removes  the  broad  base  of  the  market  and  with  it  the  need  for  a 
viable  futures  market. 

With  a  program  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  first  and  intermediate 
handlers  of  grain  and  farm  products  would  be  bypassed,  especially 
under  a  controlled  economic  environment.  The  bill  in  title  I  states 
that  the  producers  are  to  negotiate  with  purchasers.  This  would  mean 
that  producers  would  not  negotiate  with  the  independent  country 
elevator  and  intermediate  handlers  but  probably  directly  with  proc¬ 
essors.  Both  investor-owned  and  co-op  facilities  would  probably  be 
bypassed  since  the  ultimate  purchaser  is  the  processor. 

'  The  processors,  against  their  wishes,  would  probably  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  assembling,  handling  and  financing  the  market¬ 
ing  functions  previously  assumed  by  first  and  intermediate  handlers. 

The  independent  farm  supply,  country  grain  elevator  has  enough 
trouble  surviving  under  the  intense  competitive  conditions  existing 
today,  which  require  larger  more  efficient  operations.  To  replace  the 
present  system  with  a  committee  negotiation  system  would  sound  the 
death  knell  in  my  opinion  for  the  independent  operator.  If  large  effi¬ 
cient  country  grain  elevators  are  the  mark  of  the  future,  let  it  be  be¬ 
cause  free  competition  made  it  so. 

The  proposed  system  visualizes  an  entirely  new  producer-processor 
relationship.  Processors  and  exporters  alike  may  be  compelled  by  the 
new  system  to  move  to  complete  vertical  integration  not  only  in  the 
marketing  of  grain  but  possibly  in  the  production  of  grain,  and  per¬ 
haps  livestock. 

This  system  of  integration  by  the  processor  and  exporter  would 
certainly  create  administrative  difficulties  for  these  firms.  Centraliza¬ 
tion  of  all  marketing  functions  under  a  few  enterprises  could  create 
an  unwieldly  marketing  structure  difficult  for  anyone  to  view  and 
manage  efficiently. 

In  addition  to  destroying  the  current  marketing  system,  that  will 
be  the  effects  of  the  proposals  in  S.  2973  upon  the  current  voluntary 
farm  programs  ?  Both  title  I  and  II  would  enable  producers  to  negoti¬ 
ate  or  bargain  for  minimum  price.  Would  the  negotiated  minimum 
price,  in  essence  replace  or  take  the  place  of  the  current  loan  level? 

Hue  to  weather,  pestilence,  and  other  factors,  the  final  supply  will 
vary  from  the  desired  goals.  If  this  is  to  be  a  producer  program,  will 
the  producer  or  the  Government  store  the  excess  production?  Will 
a  loan-storage  program  be  needed  or  used?  If  the  urban  population 
insists  upon  cutting  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  budget, 
farmers  may  be  forced  to  store  the  excess  production  at  their  own 
expense. 

If  marketing  controls  are  used  under  title  I  and  II,  will  the  mini¬ 
mum  prices  be  sufficiently  high  to  eliminate  the  need  of  diversions  and 
price  support  payments  ?  Are  price  support  payments  to  be  added  to 
the  minimum  price?  Will  farmers  reduce  production  to  meet  the  mar¬ 
keting  restrictions?  Will  consumers  permit  higher  minimum  prices? 
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What  is  to  be  the  relationship  between  the  programs  proposed  in 
S.  2973  and  the  tools  of  the  present  voluntary  farm  program? 

Marketing  controls  in  titles  I  and  II  would  apply  to  all  producers 
in  order  to  insure  that  all  producers  would  share  in  the  costs  and 
burdens  of  supply  control.  However,  are  farmers  ready  to  submit  to 
a  strict  supply  management  type  of  program?  Farmers  in  the  1963 
wheat  referendum  voted  against  mandatory  supply  control.  Current 
farm  programs  allow  farmers  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  participate 
in  the  commodity  program.  Farmers  can  decide  under  present  Gov¬ 
ernment  programs  if  cooperation  would  be  to  their  own  economic 
advantage. 

While  we  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  our  farm  customer,  in  our 
close  contact  with  him  we  recognize  he  is  an  entrepreneur.  While  he 
wrnrks  hard,  physically  and  mentally,  to  make  his  enterprise  a  suc¬ 
cess,  he  does  not  labor  in  the  same  sense  that  a  so-called  blue-collar 
worker  labors.  Because  he  is  an  enterpreneur,  he  does  not  wish  to  give 
up  his  individual  decision  making  rights.  He  will  choose  to  market 
his  produce  personally.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  the  majority  of 
American  farmers  are  about  to  turn  over  to  a  third  party  all  of  their 
marketing  responsibilities  and  accept  in  exchange  rigid  production 
and  marketing  controls. 

Administrative  difficulties  would  beset  the  proposed  system  such 
that  the  administrative  difficulties  of  the  current  system  would  seem 
almost  simple.  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  administrative  difficulties 
could  cause  the  breakdown  of  the  proposed  system.  We  would  point 
out  seven  areas  where  the  questions  propounded  must  receive  realistic 
answers. 

1.  How  would  black  market  operations  be  prevented?  Sales  be¬ 
tween  farmers  for  feed  purposes  and  small  and  irregular  sales  be¬ 
tween  fai'mers  and  consumers  would  be  most  difficult  to  supervise  and 
police.  Exemptions  might  be  necessary  but  this  would  create  inequities 
and  sales  exempted  could  result  in  a  significant  portion  of  the  crop — 
especially  in  feed  grains. 

2.  The  allocation  of  quotas  would  be  most  difficult  to  administer 
with  nationally  produced  commodities  and  when  all  commodities  are 
controlled.  How  will  the  controlled  economy  maintain  the  balance 
that  the  competitive  market  economy  is  now  doing  even  with  short- 
run  maladjustment?  Who  is  to  be  controlled  and  at  what  level  of 
production  ?  Who  is  to  benefit  from  increased  cattle  prices — the  grain 
producer,  the  cattle  feeder,  the  cow-calf  rancher  or  the  purebred  breed¬ 
er?  What  share  of  the  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  hatchery  man, 
broiler  producer,  egg  groducer,  and  grain  producer  under  the  con¬ 
trolled  system  ?  To  what  market  will  the  cattle,  poultry,  and  grain  be 
delivered  ?  What  segment  of  agribusiness  is  to  be  benefited  and  upon 
what  criteria?  In  essence,  such  a  proposal  can  result  in  a  system  that 
will  make  it  almost  mandatory  to  have  a  license  to  farm  and  merchan¬ 
dise.  If  a  farmer  does  not  have  a  quota,  he  just  cannot  produce. 

3.  Resource  allocation  will  be  a  problem.  This  problem  is  closely 
associated  to  the  granting  of  quotas.  How  can  an  administered  system 
ever  allocate  returns  to  resources  and  permit  fairer  reallocation  of 
resource  use  than  under  a  market-oriented  system? 

4.  The  interests  of  farmers  and  consumers  will  be  more  dramatic 
and  more  intimately  intertwined  than  ever  before.  The  proposed  bill 
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implies  that  producers  will  bargain  and  obtain  higher  prices.  Consumer 
resistance  to  increased  prices  will  temper  any  significant  increase  in 
the  price  of  food  at  the  farmer  level.  In  fact,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
marketing  committee  invite  consumer  representatives  to  be  a  part  of  the 
committee.  Or  under  title  II  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  review 
prices  so  that  they  are  reasonable  for  consumers.  Today,  consumers 
are  spending  17.7  percent  of  their  disposable  income  for  expenditures 
for  food  consumed  at  home.  It  was  22.2  percent  in  1950.4  How  high 
would  the  consumer  permit  prices  to  rise,  especially  since  farmers  have 
become  a  small  portion  of  the  population  and  are  consumers  themselves 
of  agricultural  products  ? 

5.  An  administered  agriculture  will  create  more  administrative 
problems  in  international  marketing.  Agricultural  exports  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  our  favorable  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  every  four  acres  of  production 
is  exported.  The  domestic  demand  for  grain  and  grain  products  is  rel¬ 
atively  inelastic  and  increase  in  sales  has  to  be  in  exports.  Will  the  fixed 
minimum  price  keep  us  from  competing  in  world  trade?  We  think  that 
a  negotiated  minimum  price  is  not  in  keeping  with  freer  world  trade 
and  comparative  advantage  therewith.  Higher  prices  encourage  in¬ 
efficient  production  in  other  countries  and  encourage  other  exporting 
countries  to  undersell  the  U.S.  domestic  price.  This  program  will  re¬ 
duce  the  international  market  for  U.S.  products  unless  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  intervenes  with  export  subsidies,  which  again  violate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freer  world  trade. 

6.  How  could  such  a  system  prevent  the  creation  of  a  monopoly? 
Monopolies  could  develop  both  on  the  producer  as  well  as  on  the  buyer 
side.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  creating  a  system  that  could  favor  only  the 
few.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  free,  competitive,  and  productive  enterprise 
system  that  can  adjust  to  changes  in  supply  and  demand  conditions. 

*  7.  Substitutes,  natural  or  imitation,  will  be  encouraged  by  unreason¬ 
able  high  prices.  Since  many  agricultural  products  have  close  substi¬ 
tutes,  all  competitive  agricultural  products  would  have  to  be  controlled. 
But,  then,  imitation  products  may  be  developed  and  take  away  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  agricultural  products.  For  example,  filled  milk  is  competing 
and  replacing  fluid  milk  sales.  Even  now  the  regional  milk  marketing 
orders  may  not  permit  the  dairymen  of  this  country  flexibility  to 
change  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Just  on  February  26,  1968,  it  was  reported  in  the  Washingt°n  Daily 
News  that  the  British  Petroleum  Company  is  building  a  plant  near 
Marseilles,  France,  to  develop  protein  food  from  petroleum  products. 
I  would  like  to  quote  in  part  from  this  news  article : 

The  company,  British  Petroleum,  says  it  has  solved  the  problem  of  turning 
oil  into  edible  food.  By  1970,  it  plans  to  have  the  world’s  first  commercial  petro- 
leum-to-food  plant  turning  out  16,000  tons  of  protein  concentrate  a  year. 

The  oil  industry  long  has  recognized  the  importance,  and  potential  profitability, 
of  fueling  people  as  well  as  cars.  Companies,  such  as  Shell  and  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  are  working  on  their  own  processes,  but  British  Petroleum  is  known 
to  be  in  the  lead. 

From  the  idea  to  a  commercial  process  took  15  years  of  laboratory  work.  Now 
BP  is  confident  its  protein  can  undersell  competitive  products  as  an  animal  food 
and  later  as  human  food. 


4  “Handbook  of  Agricultural  Charts — 1967.”  Washington,  D.C.,  TJ.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  October  1967,  p.  29. 
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M.  J.  Rathbone,  former  chairman  of  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  a  business¬ 
man  not  noted  for  pipe-dreaming,  has  this  to  say  of  the  new  process :  “The  entire 
world  protein  deficit  could  be  wiped  out  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
world  production  of  petroleum.” 

Can  and  will  the  farmers  of  this  country  be  able  to  meet  this  new 
competition  ?  It  can  be  much  more  difficult  under  a  controlled  economic 
environment. 

In  conclusion,  the  financial  well-being  of  farmers  is  a  great  concern 
for  this  industry.  The  operations  of  farmers  and  the  members  of  this 
industry  are  completely  interdependent.  The  proposals  in  S.  2973  will 
-completely  frustrate  greater  reliance  upon  a  market-oriented  agricul¬ 
ture.  Government  farm  programs,  which  should  be  reviewed  periodi¬ 
cally,  should  aid  agriculture  in  its  transition  to  a  market-oriented  econ- 
-omy.  We  are  committed  to  the  concept  of  letting  competition  and  not 
administrative  actions  regulate  the  balance  between  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

And  finally,  while  in  theory  the  prospect  of  farm  bargaining  may 
sound  ideal  the  long-range  effect  will  be  to  harm  agriculture  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  loss  of  efficiency  through  reduced  incentive  by 
both  producers  and  handlers;  (2)  large  annual  or  seasonal  market 
swings  instead  of  the  many  small  adjustments  daily  under  the  present 
system;  (3)  loss  of  markets  caused  by  artificially  high  prices  and  re¬ 
sulting  reduced  production;  (4)  attempts  to  treat  the  problems  of  the 
■commercial  farmer  and  the  subsistence  farmer  with  the  same  program 
when  the  problems  are  different. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  notice  the  burden 
of  your  testimony  is  against  the  so-called  Mondale  bill,  S.  2973.  Do 
you  consider  that  bill  price  fixing  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  you  mean  it. 
I  think,  yes,  it  would  have  to  be - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  under  title  I,  as  I  understand  it,  the  growers 
of  any  commodity  may  petition - 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  No,  I  am  talking  about  your  meaning  of  the 
term  “price  fixing.”  It  certainly  is  price  establishing ;  price  fixing,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean.  And  I  would  agree  to 
that. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  after  Board  action,  then  if  a  minimum 
price  is  established,  the  marketing  committee  may  develop  a  market¬ 
ing  allotment  program. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  had  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  this  bill  would  not  regularly  apply  to  a  commodity  that  is 
produced  throughout  the  country.  And  that  would  include  corn, 
include  wheat. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  in  your 
experience  this  bill  might  be  beneficial  on  a  regional  basis,  let  us  say, 
for  the  production  or  for  the  price  fixing  of  eggs  or  fruit  or  things 
of  that  kind,  if  there  is  a  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator,  because  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  here  about  fundamental  principles  of  a  broad  base  of  freely 
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competing  companies  competing  for  a  market.  And  what  applies  na¬ 
tionally,  in  my  opinion,  applies  regionally  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  believe  the  bill  would  work  by 
excluding  certain  commodities,  stable  commodities,  that  are  produced 
nationwide  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  against  it - 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  any  manner.  Now,  I  did  not  hear 
you  testify  too  much  about  the  present  1965  act. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  No,  we  did  not  get  into  that  and  did  not  intend 
to,  although  I  think  the  inference  is  clear  there  that  the  grain  trade 
feels  that  the  present  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  quite  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  serves,  it  serves  our  immediate  needs  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no - 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  When  I  say  our  business  needs,  I  say  the  needs 
of  agriculture  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Agriculture.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  improving 
it  or  are  you  satisfied  as  it  is  written  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  at  this  time  for 
improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Have  you  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Jordan.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  AJ1  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  would  say  it  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Very  nice. 

Mr.  Sayre. 

Come  up,  Charlie. 

All  right,  Mr.  Sayre.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  R.  SAYRE,  CHAIRMAN,  INDUSTRY  PRACTICES 

AND  POLICY  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMER¬ 
ICA,  GREENWOOD,  MISS. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Thank  you,  sir. 

My  name  is  C.R.  Sayre,  and  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  from  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  and  president  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association, 
which  markets  cotton  for  many  farmers  in  the  Midsouth  area. 

COTTON 

My  appearance  today  is  in  behalf  of  the  National  Cotton  Council,, 
which  has  headquarters  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  council  is  the  central 
organization  of  the  American  cotton  industry,  representing  cotton 
producers,  ginners,  merchants,  warehousemen,  cooperatives,  cotton 
manuf  acturers,  and  cotton  seed  crushers. 

During  the  past  15  months  the  council  has  updated  its  structure 
and  operations  in  order  to  meet  more  effectively  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenges  ever  to  confront  a  major  segment  of  our  farm  economy. 

I  am  a  delegate  and  director  of  the  council  and  chairman  of  its 
industry  practices  and  policies  committee. 

It  was  this  committee  which  originated  and  recommended  to  the 
delegate  body  the  council’s  present  position  relating  to  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government. 
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Here  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  council  is  the  organization’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Roy  Davis,  behind  me,  of  Lubbock,  Tex.  Mr.  Davis  is  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  producer  group  for  many  years. 

Also  included  in  our  delegation  is  Mr.  Bruce  Lynn,  of  Gilliam, 
La.  Mr.  Lynn  is  chairman  of  the  producer  delegate  group  in  the  council. 

In  addition,  we  have  two  members  of  a  special  task  force  of  our 
export  committee,  Mr.  Russell  Kennedy,  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  Mr. 
Julian  J.  Hohenberg,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  merchant  delegate  and 
director. 

Mr.  E.  Hervey  Evans,  Senator  Jordan,  had  to  leave  to  return  to 
North  Carolina  this  morning  or  he  would  have  been  here  with  us. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today,  and  I,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  like 
to  have  our  complete  statement  offered  for  the  record,  and  then  I  will 
.abbreviate  and  comment  on  part  of  it  as  we  proceed,  if  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sayre  is  as  follows)  : 

My  name  is  C.  R.  Sayre.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  of  Greenwood,  Mississippi.  I 
am  president  of  the  Staple  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  which  markets  cotton 
lor  many  farmers  in  the  Mid-South  area. 

My  appearance  here  is  in  behalf  of  the  National  Cotton  Council,  which  has 
headquarters  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  Council  is  the  central  organization 
of  the  American  cotton  industry,  representing  cotton  producers,  ginners,  mer¬ 
chants,  warehousemen,  cooperatives,  cotton  manufcturers,  and  cottonseed 
crushers.  During  the  past  15  months  the  Council  has  updated  its  structure  and  op¬ 
erations  in  order  to  meet  more  effectively  the  greatest  challenges  ever  to  confront 
a  major  segment  of  our  farm  economy. 

I  am  a  delegate  and  director  in  the  Council,  and  chairman  of  its  Industry 
Practices  and  Policies  Committee.  It  was  this  committee  which  originated,  and 
recommended  to  the  delegate  body,  the  Council’s  present  positions  relating  to  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  government. 

Here  with  me  in  behalf  of  the  Council  is  the  organization’s  president,  Mr.  Roy 
B.  Davis,  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  producer  group  for 
many  years.  Also  included  in  our  delegation  is  Mr.  Bruce  N.  Lynn,  of  Gilliam, 
Lousiana,  who  is  chairman  of  the  producer  delegate  group  in  the  Council.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  three  members  of  a  special  task  force  of  our  Export  Com¬ 
mittee :  Mr.  J.  Russell  Kennedy  of  Bakersfield,  California,  cooperative  delegate 
and  director;  Mr.  Julien  J.  Hohenberg,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  merchant  dele¬ 
gate  and  director ;  and  Mr.  E.  Hervey  Evans,  of  Laurinburg,  North  Carolina,  pro¬ 
ducer  delegate. 

Our  purpose  today  is  to  put  into  perspective  the  basic  needs  for  achieving 
our  common  goal  of  a  self-reliant  and  profitably  competitive  cotton  industry 
which  will  be  a  great  and  growing  asset  to  the  nation. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  AND  THE  PROBLEM 

First  of  all  let  me  emphasize  one  fact  which  seems  very  basic.  Cotton  has  enor¬ 
mous  potentials  for  sound  progress.  It  can  serve  this  great  country  far  better 
than  in  the  past.  It  can  win  an  expanding  export  market,  which  will  help  our 
whole  nation  in  its  continuing  struggle  for  a  healthy  balance  of  payments.  It  can 
provide  profitable  employment  for  a  large  part  of  our  best  agricultural  land.  It 
can  resume  and  continue  its  traditional  role  as  the  biggest  cash  crop  in  this 
country.  It  can  provide  sounder,  better  incomes  for  the  1.3  million  people  who 
live  right  on  our  cotton  farms  and  for  the  7  million  Americans  who  depend  to 
an  important  extent  upon  employment  involved  in  producing,  processing,  and 
distributing  cotton  and  its  products.  As  one  of  our  great  sources  of  base  income, 
it  can  be  a  stimulating,  not  a  depressing  factor  in  our  national  growth  and  prog¬ 
ress.  It  can  serve  consumers  for  better  as  a  vigorous  competitor  for  textile  mark¬ 
ets.  And  it  can  do  these  things  while  moving  toward  less  governmental  expense 
and  toward  more  reliance  on  private  capital  and  enterprise. 
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We  believe  these  goals  are  attainable,  but  we  have  no  illusions  as  to  where 
cotton  stands  today.  We  are  quite  a  distance  from  where  we  need  to  be.  Our 
markets,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  expanding.  They  have  averaged  about  IS 
million  bales  a  year  for  the  last  five  seasons,  and  they  will  do  well  to  hold  at 
that  level  in  this  present  crop  year.  Our  exports  are  down  this  year,  and  the  main 
trend  has  been  downward  over  quite  a  few  years  in  the  past.  Our  domestic 
market  did  rise  moderately  for  several  years,  but  this  season  it  is  down  con¬ 
siderably.  A  13-million-bale  market  is  just  too  small.  Cotton  will  either  grow  or 
it  will  die  as  a  major  industry. 

For  five  straight  years  we  produced  more  than  13  million  bales,  and  according¬ 
ly  we  came  to  August  1,  1966  with  a  carryover  of  16.9  million  bales.  Now  in  the 
latest  two  seasons  we  have  experienced  a  tremendous  effort  to  reduce  that  sur¬ 
plus  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
as  it  happened  we  have  also  had  two  years  of  very  poor  growing  weather  in 
most  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  As  a  result  the  surplus  has  been  eliminated ;  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  carryover  on  next  August  1  will  be 
down  approximately  to  6%  million  bales. 

Under  the  Act  of  1965,  substantial  payments  have  been  necessary  not  merely 
because  an  acreage  curtailment  was  needed.  They  also  have  been  and  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  more  fundamental  reason,  and  we  have  to  face  it  squarely :  The  price 
levels  which  are  necessary  today  to  keep  cotton  competitive  for  markets  arc 
below  the  level  of  return  which  the  farmer  must  have  if  he  to  cover  his  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  provide  the  minimum  of  income  for  economic  health. 

The  record  of  recent  years  throws  considerable  light  upon  this  basic  problem. 
Over  the  years  from  1962-63  to  1966-67,  it  seems  apparent  that,  by  and  large, 
our  export  price  was  competitive  enough  to  hold  foreign  cotton  production  under 
reasonable  restraint  and  to  make  cotton  gain  slightly  against  rayon  in  foreign 
countries.  We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  later.  And  over  the  years  from 
1964-65  to  1966-67,  under  the  newly  established  one-price  system,  our  domestic 
prices  also  were  generally  quite  competitive.  Price  alone  can  never  do  the  whole 
competitive  job.  Research  and  promotion  and  many  other  factors  are  always  in¬ 
volved.  But  insofar  as  our  price  alone  was  concerned,  experience  shows  that  it 
was  reasonably  competitive  in  those  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  doc¬ 
umentation  of  the  fact  that  the  producer’s  costs  were  too  high  in  relation  to 
those  price  levels.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  carrying  on  a 
very  extensive  analysis  of  the  cost  of  growing  cotton  under  appropriations  made 
by  the  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The  results  have  been  published  for  the  crops 
of  1964  and  1965,  and  they  indicate  that  the  weighted  average  cost  for  the  18 
main  growing  areas,  for  the  two  years,  came  to  27.85  cents,  or  roughly  28  cents 
per  pound.  Since  then  we  have  had  to  face  sharply  rising  wages  and  other 
price  increases.  Obviously  an  economically  sound  return  to  the  producer  must 
provide  him  a  net  income  above  his  costs,  if  he  is  to  stay  in  busines  and  make 
the  big  investments  which  are  necessary.  Of  course  the  Congress  itself  in  its  past 
legislative  enactments  has  recognized  both  of  these  conditions.  It  has  recognized 
both  that  the  price  needed  to  be  competitive  if  cotton  was  to  survive  and  that 
the  costs  were  too  high  in  relation  to  such  a  price  level,  and  the  Congress  has 
made  substantial  appropriations  in  order  to  cope  with  this  basic  problem. 

BRIDGING  THE  GAP 

How  can  we  bridge  the  gap  between  where  we  are  and  where  we  need  to  be?  The 
answer  is  a  complicated  one,  involving  a  number  of  things.  We  believe  the  empha¬ 
sis  should  be  on  our  great  resources  of  private  capital  and  private  enterprise.  But 
it  is  necessary  that  we  continue  to  have  the  helpful  cooperation  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  certain  ways.  We  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  implies 
permanent  and  deepening  dependence  on  the  federal  treasury.  Quite  the  opposite. 
We  mean  the  kind  of  helpful  working  relationship  which  is  necessary  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  great  potentials  that  have  been  mentioned — one  which  looks  on  to  the 
day  when  our  cotton  will  need  far  less  from  this  government  and  will  give  far 
more  to  it  and  to  this  whole  country. 

It  is  fair  to  ask:  Are  these  potentials  real?  Can  we  really  achieve  them?  We 
firmly  believe  that  they  are  and  that  we  can.  We  would  like  to  review  briefly 
several  reasons  why  we  think  so. 

The  Producer’s  Dollar-a-Bale  Program 

For  one  thing  our  producers  themselves  have  demonstrated  their  own  faith  and 
determination  by  voting  overwhelmingly  to  go  ahead  with  the  dollar-a-bale 
program  which  was  made  possible  under  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion  Act. 


They  are  putting  their  own  money  into  this  new  effort.  They  are  managing  it 
through  their  own  Cotton  Producers  Institute.  It  is  a  big  enough  effort  to  have 
a  genuine  effect,  and  it  will  grow  bigger  as  we  return  to  crops  of  more  normal  size. 
This  is  a  great,  new  factor  which  is  bound  to  improve  the  odds  on  a  sound 
future  for  cotton. 

Competing  in  an  Expanding  Market 

Another  reason  is  that  the  total  market  for  which  we  are  competing  is  on  the 
rise.  The  job  of  holding  and  expanding  our  market  is  more  attainable  because  the 
total  market  is  growing.  In  this  country  the  consumption  of  all  textile  fibers  has 
risen  by  an  average  of  about  a  million  bale  equivalents  per  year  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Our  problem  has  been  to  win  a  good  share  of  that  expansion  for  cotton  in 
the  face  of  man-made  fiber  competition.  We  did  fare  quite  well  against  our 
closest  competitor,  rayon  staple  fiber,  across  the  years  from  1964  to  1967 ;  in  fact, 
we  were  able  to  make  net  gains  against  this  fiber.  But  the  newer  man-made  fibers, 
the  non-cellulosics,  have  continued  to  gain  at  our  expense.  On  balance,  cotton  has 
had  some  net  gain  in  the  size  of  its  domestic  market  over  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  but  not  enough.  Now  as  we  look  to  the  future,  with  the  farmers’  big  new 
research  and  promotion  program  in  the  picture,  we  can  hope  for  a  better  showing. 
But  this  has  to  be  with  the  proviso  that  we’ll  produce  enough  cotton  to  compete 
effectively  with  the  synthetics,  and  that  we’ll  have  a  competitive  price. 

The  foreign  market  for  fibers  is  also  rising  very  impressively,  and  here  too 
there  is  a  new  force  at  work  for  cotton.  In  the  non-communist  countries  alone,  the 
average  increase  in  textile  fiber  consumption  has  been  around  two  million  cotton 
bale  equivalents  per  year.  Again  our  problem  is  to  compete  effectively  for  the 
growing  market,  and  here  cotton  itself,  produced  in  other  countries,  is  one  of  our 
leading  competitors,  along  with  the  man-made  fibers.  It  is  vitally  necessary  that 
we  keep  our  export  price  low  enough  to  meet  competition  and  to  discourage  any 
upsurge  of  foreign  production.  But  we  also  have  a  new  development  in  the  foreign 
field  which,  like  our  Cotton  Producers  Institute  at  home,  improves  our  odds  for 
competing  more  effectively  with  the  synthetics.  One  of  the  best  uses  ever  devised 
for  some  of  the  counterpart  funds  made  available  under  Public  Law  480  has  been 
the  cotton  research  and  promotion  conducted  in  foreign  lands  under  the  guidance 
of  Cotton  Council  International.  Matching  funds  from  private  textile  firms  abroad, 
together  with  the  guidance  which  was  available  out  of  the  experience  of  our  own 
National  Cotton  Council,  made  these  efforts  bigger  and  better  than  they  otherwise 
could  have  been.  Now  another  big  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  that  other 
cotton  producing  countries  have  been  drawn  into  this  effort.  They  are  putting  up 
funds  of  their  own  (as  they  should)  to  expand  these  programs,  and  last  year  the 
newly  formed  International  Institute  for  Cotton,  using  funds  from  these  other 
producing  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  was  operating  at  a  level  of  over  $8  million 
in  the  major  cotton  consuming  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  in  Japan. 

Quality  Improvement 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  that  we  have  clearly  entered  a  new  period  of 
faster  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  cotton.  This  can  be  a  big  factor  in  the 
market  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Within  the  past  three  years,  private  and  public 
breeders  have  given  us  15  high  quality  varieties  which  were  planted  on  more  than 
iy2  million  acres  in  1967.  Plantings  of  these  new  varieties  will  be  much  larger  in 
1968.  These  varieties  provide  longer  staples,  stronger  fibers,  greater  uniformity, 
desirable  properties  of  fineness,  and  yields  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  varieties 
they  are  replacing. 

An  authority  on  this  subject,  Dr.  L.  L.  Ray  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  said 
recently : 

“We  are  in  a  cotton  variety  revolution.  Across  the  Belt,  from  California 
to  the  Carolinas,  we  are  seeing  a  multitude  of  new  varieties  appearing  .  .  . 
The  appearance  of  the  new  and  improved  varieties  which  we  are  seeing  today  is 
really  the  beginning  of  a  payoff  from  several  decades  of  sound  research  and 
technological  advances.” 

This  revolution  in  fiber  quality — which  is  just  beginning — is  one  of  the  brightest 
sides  of  the  whole  outlook  for  American  cotton.  It  will  give  our  mill  customers 
better  performance  and  value.  It  offers  farmers  the  opportunity  for  a  justifiably 
higher  return  on  their  cotton. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  areas  where  new  improvements  are  likely  in  the  quality 
of  cotton  and  of  its  products.  In  all  such  effort  we  begin  with  the  advantage  that 
cotton  is  inherently  a  marvelous  fiber  and  a  real  blessing  to  consumers  because 
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it  is  so  comfortable  to  wear,  so  easy  to  launder  without  special  pampering,  so 
adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  finishes,  so  versatile  and  dependable. 

We  have  a  great  fiber  to  improve  and  to  promote.  And  in  this  first  year  of  CPI 
operations  under  the  new  dollar-a-bale  program,  over  five  million  dollars  are 
being  used  in  the  most  promising  areas  of  promotion. 

Product  development 

In  the  field  of  permanent  press  textiles,  where  the  synthetics  have  made  large 
inroads,  cotton  research  is  expanding.  A  number  of  all-cotton  permanent  press 
products  are  currently  available.  We  do  need  a  great  acceleration  of  our  product 
development  research.  And  because  we  have  been  lagging  here,  the  Cotton  Pro¬ 
ducers  Institute  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  placed  a  high  pri¬ 
ority  on  this  area  of  work.  The  Institute,  for  example,  has  allocated  over  $1^4 
million  for  durable  press  and  related  problems  in  its  1968  program. 

Despite  the  small  research  funds  which  have  been  available  for  such  efforts, 
cotton  has  made  some  encouraging  progress.  It  can  be  seen  in  fire-resistant  cot¬ 
tons  with  stretch  properties,  resilient  cotton  batting  which  competes  well  in  auto 
cushioning,  bedding,  and  furniture.  Among  our  successful  new  products  have 
been  all-cotton  thermal  blankets,  velour  sweaters,  and  turtleneck  shirts  for  men. 

The  potentials  in  product  development  are  just  limitless.  In  one  market 
alone — turfted  carpets  and  rugs — we  believe  cotton  has  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pete  strongly  for  iy2  million  bales  of  annual  consumption. 

Efficiency 

A  most  impressive  reason  why  a  bright  future  is  attainable  for  cotton  is  to  be 
found  in  the  progress  which  is  being  made  toward  more  efficiency  in  production. 
Consider  what  has  happened  just  in  the  period  since  World  War  II.  Hand  harvest¬ 
ing  has  been  largely  replaced  by  machines — which  now  gather  about  89  percent 
of  the  crop.  Hoe  labor  has  been  reduced  from  about  50  hours  to  about  10  hours 
per  bale  through  the  use  of  chemicals  and  other  techniques  for  weed  control. 
Tractor  power  has  almost  completely  replaced  animal  power.  Among  the  de¬ 
velopments  growing  out  of  research — along  with  varietal  improvements — are 
chemicals  for  weed  control,  defoliation  methods,  low-volume  spraying,  improve¬ 
ments  in  fertilizer  formulation  and  placement,  modern  ginning  techniques,  and 
many  others. 

In  combination,  these  developments  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  labor 
required  for  producing  a  bale  of  cotton  from  175  man-hours  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  to  about  32  today.  The  reduction  has  been  143  man-hours  per  bale 
or  82  percent  of  the  labor  previously  required.  Over  the  same  period  the  yield 
per  acre  rose  from  about  half  a  bale  just  after  the  war  to  an  average  of  roughly 
a  bale  in  recent  years.  In  brief,  we  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  today  with  less  than 
a  fourth  as  much  labor  and  with  about  half  as  much  land  as  we  did  just  over 
two  decades  ago. 

These  do  not  sound  like  figures  from  an  industry  which  should  be  in  deep  trou¬ 
ble.  They  are  figures  from  a  very  dynamic  industry.  Gotton  is  a  dynamic  industry. 
And  it  seems  very  clear  that  we  can  go  on  being  dynamic  in  this  sense.  To  men¬ 
tion  a  few  specifics,  let  me  say  that  in  the  areas  of  insect  and  disease  control 
we  have  a  potential  for  reducing  costs  by  several  cents  a  pound.  And  research 
already  under  way  indicates  that  we  may  be  able  to  eradicate  two  of  our  most 
destructive  pests — the  boll  weevil  and  the  pink  bollworm. 

We  can  clearly  get  far  more  efficient  use  of  our  insecticides  and  herbicides 
through  improved  formulations  and  application  techniques. 

Simplification  in  production  methods  is  a  sound  way  to  reduce  power  and 
equipment  costs. 

Entirely  new  low-cost  methods  of  producing  cotton  are  being  developed  for 
some  areas.  For  example,  an  experiment  is  under  way  in  Lubbock,  Texas,  under 
which  cotton  is  planted  in  10-inch  rows  to  a  heavy  stand.  It  is  laid  by  at  planting 
time  with  a  broadcast  application  of  herbicide.  And  the  field  is  not  entered  again 
until  the  cotton  is  ready  for  a  once-over  harvesting.  This  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
extremely  low-cost  way  of  growing  cotton — especially  if  varieties  adapted  to 
this  system  are  developed. 

Through  genetics  and  breeding,  and  in  many  other  ways,  we  know  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  feasible  to  increase  our  yields  by  hundreds  of  pounds  per  acre.  And  as  a 
rule  of  thumb,  the  effect  of  a  hundred-pound  yield  increase  is  to  reduce  the 
unit  cost  of  a  pound  of  cotton  by  two  cents. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  are  working  on  the  six-cent-per-pound  cost  of  getting 
cotton  from  the  farm  to  the  mill.  We  believe  substantial  savings  can  be  made  in 
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the  broad  and  complex  series  of  services  involving  ginning,  warehousing  com¬ 
pressing,  transportation,  and  so  on. 

THE  NATURE  OF  COTTON’S  COMPETITION 

Now  we  must  ask.  Why  is  an  industry  in  the  midst  of  such  dynamic  progress 
trouble?  Why  is  it  a  matter  of  such  justifiable  concern  to  the  Congress 
of  this  country?  The  basic  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  competition 
which  our  cotton  faces.  There  are  two  fundamental  kinds  of  competition  which 
command  our  careful  attention. 

Foreign-Produced  Cotton 

First  we  should  consider  the  cotton  which  is  grown  in  foreign  lands.  It  is 
completely  essential  that  the  export  price  of  our  own  cotton  be  low  enough  to 
meet  the  competition  of  all  the  world’s  cotton  in  foreign  markets.  This  means 
in  particular  that  wTe  have  to  be  able  to  sell  our  cotton  at  a  low  enough  price  so 
that  our  foreign  competitors  will  be  restrained  from  expanding  their  production 
too  rapidly.  There  are  some  60  foreign  countries  which  grow  cotton.  This  fiber, 
as  you  know,  can  only  be  grown  in  the  warmer  climatic  zones  of  the  earth.  When 
we  think  of  all  these  foreign  cotton-growing  countries,  we  realize  that  they  all 
stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  own.  In  general  these  are  countries  with  the  low¬ 
est  labor  costs  in  the  world.  And  they  are  not  obliged  to  contend  as  we  must  with 
the  rising  costs  associated  with  such  things  as  minimum  wages  and  other  estab¬ 
lished  welfare  and  bargaining  measures. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  to  realize  that  all  our  great  progress  toward 
more  efficient  cotton  production,  which  we  have  just  been  reviewing,  has  been 
offset  by  rising  farm  wages  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  prices  of  the  machines 
and  chemicals  and  other  inputs  which  are  necessary  in  replacing  labor  In  a 
study  covering  the  period  from  1947^19  through  1961.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  documented  the  fact  that  the  gains  in  cotton  production  effieciency 
were  just  about  offset  in  this  way,  so  that  the  average  cost  of  growing  the  fiber 
was  not  reduced  at  all.  While  we  do  not  have  reliable  data  to  bring  these  find¬ 
ings  up-to-date,  I  think  almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  trends  shown  in  that 
study  have  continued. 

For  example,  if  we  average  the  farm  wage  rates  reported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  January  1,  1968,  in  the  14  main  cotton-growing  states,  we  find 
that  they  have  risen  by  10  percent  in  the  preceding  12  months.  A  mandatory 
minimum  wage  increase  of  15  cents  per  hour  effective  February  1,  1968,  coupled 
with  another  15  cents  to  be  added  February  1,  1969,  will  continue  the  rapid  rise 
in  direct  wages.  Built-in  rigidities  in  the  cost  structure  of  items  farmers  buy 
tend  to  push  production  costs  upward  faster  and  faster. 

Synthetic  Fibers 

Our  other  great  competitor  is  the  synthetic  fiber  industry.  Cotton  happens  to 
be  that  particular  agricultural  commodity  which  has  been  called  upon  to  absorb 
the  first  all-out  assault  upon  its  markets  by  synthetic  substitutes.  All  of  agri¬ 
culture  faces  this  danger  in  the  future;  some  of  the  other  farm  commodities 
are  receiving  some  of  the  attack  today.  But  cotton  has  been  far  out  on  the 
front  line  of  this  battle  longer  than  any  other,  and  it  has  had  to  absorb  the 
most  massive  assault.  There  is  meaning  here  for  all  of  agriculture,  and  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to  all  farmers,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  country, 
if  we  did  not  point  it  out. 

Please  understand  that  we  are  not  critizing  the  synthetic  fiber  producers. 
But  if  anyone  believes  that  cotton  has  had  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to  compete 
on  its  merits  as  a  fiber,  he  should  contemplate  the  fact  that  one  synthetic  fiber 
manufacturer  now  receives  more  income  from  fiber  than  all  the  farmers  in 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  combined.  (This  is  true  even  in  a  more  normal 
year.  In  the  present  year,  with  its  very  low  cotton  crop,  the  comparison  would 
be  even  more  astounding.)  The  large  corporations  which  produce  the  synthetics 
have  basic  advantages  of  organization  over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  grow  cotton.  Those  large  firms  have  the  means  readily  at  hand  to  appro¬ 
priate  huge  sums  for  research,  product  development,  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing.  They  can  price  their  products  more  strategically  to  exploit  markets  and 
maximize  their  long-range  profits.  They  can  withhold  sales  or  develop  sales  in 
just  those  markets  where  they  see  the  best  advantage  in  doing  so.  They  can 
exploit  programs  of  combined  technical  and  promotional  activity,  reaching  all 
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the  way  from  the  raw  fiber  to  the  retail  counter,  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
preempt  markets  from  cotton  almost  regardless  of  which  is  the  better  fiber. 
They  are  constantly  at  work  with  highly  competent  teams  of  scientists,  tech¬ 
nicians,  sales  engineers,  and  promotional  specialists.  They  can  induce  cutters 
and  retail  merchants  to  stock  and  push  their  products  and  to  play  down  the 
products  of  cotton,  even  when  the  final  consumer  would  really  prefer  cotton. 

We  submit  to  you  that  a  farm  commodity  which  is  making  as  much  progress 
as  cotton,  and  which  is  being  denied  the  fruits  of  its  progress  by  these  two 
forms  of  competition,  deserves  the  continued  concern  of  the  Congress,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  American  people  that  cotton 
be  encouraged  to  push  forward  with  the  accelerating  competitive  effort  which 
it  is  now  making,  so  that  it  may  share  profitably  in  the  expanding  consumption 
and  production  of  fibers. 

GOVERNMENT  POLICES 

What  are  the  fundamentals  of  government  policies  which  will  be  in  keeping 
with  a  soundly  expanding  cotton  economy?  The  National  Cotton  Council,  in 
behalf  of  all  branches  of  the  industry,  advocates  the  following. 

Encouragement  of  industry  efficiency 

We  believe  that  government  policies  should,  in  every  possible  way,  encourage 
the  drive  for  increased  cotton  industry  efficiency. 

We  feel  that  the  present  16-million-acre  national  cotton  allotment  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  base  from  which  we  can  move  in  achieving  a  fast-enough  rate  of  cost 
reduction. 

For  an  interim  period,  until  farmers  can  be  profitably  competitive  on  their 
own,  some  type  of  cost  adjustment  program  must  be  provided.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  growers  are  to  have  returns  at  levels  which  will  justify  the  great  capital 
investments  that  are  required  for  added  efficiency. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  maximum  dollar  limit  upon  any  farmer’s  participation 
in,  or  benefit  from,  a  support  or  payment  program.  The  investment  per  worker 
in  agriculture  averages  $41,300  versus  $21,900  per  worker  in  industry.  Strangling 
the  larger  cotton  grower  with  limitations  would  thwart  the  drive  for  low- 
cost  production.  In  addition,  the  future  supplies  of  our  raw  material  would  be 
extremely  undependable  to  users  at  home  and  in  the  export  trade. 

We  think  that  the  skip-row  planting  regulations  which  were  in  effect  in  1965, 
and  which  were  re-instated  for  this  year,  should  be  continued  on  a  permanent 
basis.  For  many  farmers  in  many  areas,  skip-row  production  improves  quality, 
increases  efficiency,  and  reduces  risk. 

We  urge  the  immediate  and  full  implementation  of  the  special  $10  million 
cotton  cost-cutting  research  program  originally  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
1964.  So  far,  only  about  one-third  of  this  critically  needed  research  program 
has  been  funded.  The  few  millions  of  dollars  required  for  full  funding  of  the 
program  offer  the  soundest  possible  investment  for  the  government — in  that 
cost-cutting  research  is  the  real  key  to  reducing  cotton  program  expenditures 
without  putting  cotton  farmers  out  of  business. 

We  think  it  will  serve  the  purposes  of  efficiency  to  have  some  increase  in 
the  orderly  movement  of  allotted  acres  into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  and 
need  them.  For  example,  we  feel  that  no  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  acreage 
allotment  which  may  be  transferred  from  farm  to  farm ;  that  transfers  should 
be  permitted  between  any  farms  in  a  state ;  and  that  the  period  during  which 
transfers  are  permitted  should  be  as  long  as  practicable. 

Competitive,  one-price  cotton 

The  concept  of  a  competitive,  one-price  system  has  been  firmly  established 
since  1964.  The  Council  is  for  maintaining  that  concept  on  a  permanent  basis. 
We  must  compete  in  price  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  price  at  which  cotton 
can  be  considered  competitive  in  the  domestic  and  the  export  markets  is  now 
virtually  the  same.  Our  domestic  market  is  being  heavily  invaded  by  foreign- 
produced  textiles ;  and  this  invasion  would  only  be  further  accelerated  if  foreign 
mills  were  permitted  to  buy  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than  domestic  mills. 

Exports 

It  is  of  critical  importance  that  our  export  market  be  restored  to  a  reasonable 
level  and  that  we  begin  sharing  in  the  growth  of  fiber  consumption  abroad. 
It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  our  federal  government,  enunciated  both  in 
statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  in  statements  issued  by  our  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  strong 
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and  healthy  export  volume.  It  is  the  position  of  the  National  Cotton  Council 
that  cotton  exports  should  be  held  to  a  level  of  at  least  6  million  bales,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  this  appears  well  in  line  with  the  minimum  objectives 
already  adopted  by  our  government  The  problem  is  to  implement  this  policy. 
There  are  various  sides  to  the  problem,  and  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  most 
urgent. 

It  is  fundamental  that  policies  be  followed  which  will  permit  our  cotton  to 
compete  on  foreign  markets  in  price  and  availability.  We  cannot  export  our 
cotton  in  world  competition  at  any  given  time  unless  our  price  is  competitive 
with  that  of  other  growths  and  unless  we  actually  have  supplies  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualities  to  offer  at  competitive  prices.  And  we  cannot  protect  and  expand 
our  exports  in  the  future  unless  our  prices  are  low  enough  to  discourage 
foreign  producing  countries  from  a  rate  of  expansion  that  will  destroy  our  own 
export  market 

In  this  connection  our  experience  of  recent  years  seems  to  offer  us  some 
valuable  guidance.  If  we  consider  the  period  of  several  crop  years  down  through 
the  one  ending  in  July  1967,  we  can  say  at  least  that  the  export  price  seemed 
to  be  low  enough  to  prevent  any  unreasonable  expansion  of  foreign  production. 
In  fact  the  total  cotton  production  of  the  entire  foreign  non-communist  world 
increased  by  a  net  amount  of  less  than  a  million  bales  (from  22.0  to  22.8  million) 
across  the  four  years  from  1962-63  to  1966-67.  Likewise  cotton  held  up  well 
in  these  same  countries,  over  this  same  period,  against  rayon,  which  has  always 
been  our  closest  competitor  in  price.  Cotton  actually  pushed  rayon  back  a  little — 
from  28  to  27  percent  of  the  market  held  by  the  two  fibers  combined. 

On  the  other  hand  the  events  of  this  present  crop  year  must  be  looked  upon 
in  a  different  light.  There  may  be  grounds  for  argument  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  shortage  of  cotton,  but  there  can  be  little  disagreement  over  the  fact  that 
in  the  fall  months  of  1967,  when  buyers  and  sellers  considered  all  the  available 
facts  ( including  the  size  of  the  carryover,  of  the  crop,  of  the  prospective  off-take, 
and  of  the  prospective  crop  next  season)  it  was  their  composite  judgment 
that  a  shortage  did  exist  in  the  medium  and  longer  staple  upland  cotton. 
The  behavior  of  the  market  documents  this  quite  clearly.  The  average  price 
of  middling  ltie  inch  cotton,  as  reported  for  the  14  official  spot  markets,  rose 
from  25.90  cents  a  pound  on  the  first  of  last  August  to  35.44  cents  on  the 
fourth  day  of  December.  That  rise  of  9%  cents  a  pound  in  a  brief  period  of 
about  four  months  has  been  followed  by  a  decline  of  some  4  cents. 

It  seems  clear  that  a  speculative  psychology  took  possession  of  the  market 
during  the  period  of  rising  prices.  Since  prices  were  rising,  people  with  cotton  to 
sell  were  tempted  to  hold  it  for  still  higher  prices.  Likewise  in  the  more  recent 
period,  with  prices  falling,  people  in  need  of  cotton  have  been  tempted  to  put 
off  purchases  in  hope  of  still  lower  prices.  But  if  we  take  a  broad  look  at 
the  whole  sequence  of  events  thus  far,  it  is  evident  that  the  underlying  cause 
of  it  all  was  the  general  recognition  of  a  tight  supply  situation,  without  which 
the  temporary  price  spurt  of  9%  cents  could  not  have  occurred. 

While  keeping  always  in  mind  the  need  for  an  overall  program  that  makes 
it  worthwhile  for  farmers  to  grow  cotton  and  to  invest  in  future  production 
efficiency,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  this  experience  has  done  real  damage  to 
the  markets  for  cotton.  Unquestionably  it  has  stimulated  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  increased  plantings  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  no  reliable  figures 
at  this  time  on  the  acreage  to  be  planted  abroad  next  season,  but  early  reports 
tend  to  confirm  the  logical  assumption  that  it  will  be  increased  very  materially. 
If  so,  this  will  seriously  damage  our  export  market  next  season  and  in  other 
seasons  to  come.  Likewise  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  higher  price  of  cotton 
is  encouraging  the  substitution  of  man-made  fibers  in  foreign  lands,  just  as 
it  is  doing  here  at  home.  It  seems  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  our  markets 
that  we  get  back  to  a  position  of  adequate  cotton  supplies  and  that  the  general 
level  of  export  prices  which  was  possible  under  the  Act  of  1965  prior  to  the 
development  of  a  tight  supply  situation  be  restored. 

We  feel  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  the  basic  advantage  which  this 
country  has  in  its  relative  abundance  of  capital,  resulting  in  far  lower  interest 
rates  than  are  available  in  many  foreign  countries.  Invaluable  assistance  is 
being  provided  by  our  government  agencies  today,  and  this  should  be  continued 
and  in  some  cases  extended.  We  would  emphasize  particularly  that  the  lending 
resources  of  our  private  banks  could  and  would  become  a  far  more  powerful 
factor  in  our  cotton  exports  if  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  encouraged  to 
make  greater  use  of  its  existing  authority  to  provide  essential  guarantees  of 
the  credit  risks  which  exist,  because  of  combined  economic  and  political  condi- 
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tions,  in  many  of  our  most  promising  export  markets.  We  believe  this  is  a 
logical  and  necessary  function  of  our  government  in  today’s  world.  Also  we 
feel  that  revisions  in  the  barter  program  could  encourage  exports.  And  we 
believe  that  transportation  costs  for  cotton  moving  to  foreign  ports  might  be 
reduced. 

The  great  role  of  promotion  also  needs  to  be  recognized  in  connection  with  our 
exports  as  well  as  our  domestic  market.  The  biggest  of  the  reasons  why  exports 
are  not  trending  upward  is  that  the  non-cellulosic  fibers  are  capturing  the  main 
growth  in  foreign  markets  just  as  they  are  doing  in  our  own  country.  In  the  last 
six  years  the  consumption  of  cotton  and  man-made  fibers  in  the  foreign  non¬ 
communist  world  has  expanded  by  about  11  million  bale  equivalents,  but  the 
non-cellulosics  alone  have  taken  over  70  percent  of  that  market  growth.  We  have 
learned  that  sales  promotion  is  a  very  big  factor  in  this  competition.  There  are 
many  things  that  can  and  must  be  done  to  promote  our  own  United  States  cotton 
rather  than  cotton  in  general.  These  include  such  things  as  the  building  of 
stronger  customer  relations  and  the  provision  of  technical  services  to  the  users  of 
American  cotton.  Those  of  us  in  the  industry  are  redoubling  our  efforts  in  these 
respects. 

Cotton  Textile  Imports 

Historically,  the  Council  has  been  for  a  high  level  of  international  trade,  and 
we  still  are.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  always  recognized  that  the  domestic 
market  for  raw  cotton  is  the  biggest  and  most  dependable  market  we  have. 
Producers  and  others  are  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  to  promote  cotton  in 
the  domestic  market. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  reasonable  restraints  on  cotton  textile 
imports — which  have  shot  up  to  a  level  equal  to  about  a  million  bales  of  raw 
cotton  in  recent  years.  The  trend  is  inexorably  upward  primarily  because  foreign 
mills  operate  in  an  entirely  different  economic  climate  and  have  major  advan¬ 
tages  in  wages  and  other  costs. 

We  do  not  propose  to  stop,  or  to  roll  back,  or  to  prevent  reasonable  increases 
in  textile  imports.  We  do  propose  that  they  be  held  within  bounds  which  will 
permit  the  American  raw  cotton  industry  to  share  in  the  growth  of  this  domestic 
market  that  it  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  hold  and  build  for  cotton 
products. 

Administrative  action  has  been  completely  inadequate  to  cope  with  this  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress  must  provide  a  solution  by  establishing 
specific  quantitative  controls  on  imports  of  textile  raw  materials  and  products 
thereof  at  levels  which  will  not  usurp  cotton’s  current  markets  and  their  future 
growth. 

Adequate  Supply 

If  we  are  to  have  and  build  markets  for  American  cotton,  it  follows  that  we 
must  be  able  to  supply  those  markets  adequately,  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and 
quality. 

The  supply  problem  which  developed  last  year  came  about  when  sharp 
acreage  reductions  were  compounded  by  weather  and  insect  damage  that  no  one 
could  possibly  foresee.  Our  point  here  is  that  future  projections  of  supply  are 
inherently  subject  to  huge  errors — errors  which  can  easily  add  up  to  millions  of 
bales.  There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  avoid  such  errors. 

This  being  true,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  concept  of  what  constitutes  a 
normal  carryover  be  carefully  re-evaluated.  We  think  this  concept  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  wide  margins  of  error  that  are  involved  in  forecasting.  We  think  it 
should  recognize  the  essentiality  of  producing  supplies  that  are  fully  adequate  to 
meet  market  needs.  In  turn,  we  do  not  advocate  rebuilding  stocks  to  levels  that 
would  swamp  the  market  and  add  to  government  costs. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  when  there  is  no  surplus  of  cotton 
but  rather  a  problem  of  producing  an  adequate  supply,  it  seems  far  more 
appropriate  for  the  government  to  concentrate  available  funds  upon  the  very 
real  and  urgent  problem  of  cost  adjustment  for  the  man  who  actually  grows 
cotton. 

Need  for  Long-Term  Policies 

Unquestionably,  the  short-term  program  under  which  we  are  now  operating 
has  served  two  of  its  chief  purposes.  It  has  eliminated  the  huge  surplus  that  was 
hanging  over  our  heads.  It  has  maintained  farm  income. 

But  if  we  are  to  generate  the  confidence  in  cotton  that  is  needed,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  developing  long-range  policies  which 
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clearly  have  aw  their  objective  expanded  consumption  and  production  of  U.S. 
cotton. 

Our  present  and  prospective  customers  need  confidence  if  they  are  to  make  the 
forward  plans  that  are  required  for  using  our  fiber  in  their  design,  processing, 
merchandising  and  advertising  programs. 

Producers  and  others  need  confidence  if  they  are  to  make  the  heavy  invest¬ 
ments  that  are  essential  for  accelerating  our  increases  in  efficiency. 

We  must  strive  for  an  interaction  between  government  programming  and  the 
industry’s  own  efforts  which  will  continue  to  make  cotton  profitably  competitive 
as  an  enterprise  on  American  farms  and  in  textile  markets  here  and  abroad. 

THE  ALTEBN ATIVE 

Our  recommendations  are  aimed  at  capitalizing  on  cotton’s  great  potentials  for 
sound  progress  and  building  a  bigger  and  stronger  industry.  The  only  alternative 
to  this  is  a  far  smaller  and  weaker  industry. 

Unless  we  meet  our  competitive  challenge,  we  could  lose  most  or  all  of  our 
export  market,  and  see  our  volume  of  domestic  consumption  headed  steeply 
downhill.  Eight  or  ten  years  hence,  we  could  have  an  industry  based  on  half  of 
the  present  national  acreage  allotment — a  shrinking  industry  with  a  high-cost, 
high-priced  luxury  fiber  for  the  domestic  market. 

if  this  should  happen,  many  millions  of  acres  of  America’s  most  jjroductive 
farm  land  would  be  forced  out  of  cotton  and  into  other  uses.  The  continuing 
problem  of  excess  capacity  in  agriculture  would  be  greatly  aggravated.  Clearly, 
farmers  all  over  the  nation  have  a  vital  stake  in  keeping  cotton  on  the  16- 
miliion-acre  minimum  allotment  we  now  have,  with  the  hope  that  even  more 
acres  may  be  needed  for  cotton  over  the  long  pull. 

The  alternative  of  a  far  smaller  cotton  industry,  with  little  or  no  export  market, 
also  could  have  a  drastic  effect  on  our  chronic  and  critical  deficit  in  international 
payments.  Our  raw  cotton  exports  for  hard  currency  have  averaged  about  $400 
million  annually  over  the  last  five  fiscal  years.  But  we  are  in  real  danger  of  losing 
this  source  of  strength  in  meeting  our  balance-of -payments  problem. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  textile  imports — which  are  cutting  deeply  into 
cotton’s  domestic  market — have  a  real  bearing  on  the  balance-of-payments  prob¬ 
lem.  They  are  currently  adding  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  deficit. 
And  unless  the  growth  in  these  imports  is  put  under  reasonable  restraint,  they 
will  greatly  aggravate  our  international  payments  problem  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  not  her  consideration  is  the  consumer's  interest  in  maintaining  cotton  as  a 
strong  competitive  force  in  the  world  of  textiles.  If  cotton  loses  out  as  a  major 
fiber,  markets  will  largely  be  supplied  by  man-made  fibers,  produced  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  giant  industrial  corpo rations. 

As  we  noted  earlier,  such  corporations  already  have  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  control  over  what  is  available  to  the  consumer  at  the  retail  level.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  rising  volume  of  complaints  by  consumers  that  they  simply 
can’t  find  the  all-cotton  products  which  they  want  and  prefer.  Clearly,  for  the 
consuming  public  to  be  best  served,  it  is  important  to  have  a  cotton  industry 
which  is  cabbie  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  competition  among  textile 
fibers. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  we  are  confident  that  the  objective  of  a  growing,  self-reliant 
profitably  competitive  cotton  industry  can  be  achieved.  We  feel  that  this  is  not 
only  in  keeping  with  cotton’s  best  interests,  but  the  best  interests  of  agriculture 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Those  of  us  in  the  industry  are  moving  rapidly  to  use  the  tools  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  us  in  meeting  our  competitive  challenge.  We  understand  and  appreciate 
the  fact  that  other  tools  must  be  shaped  and  wielded  by  our  government  if  we 
are  to  succeed.  If  the  joint  efforts  of  the  industry  and  the  government  can  be 
recast  in  terms  of  our  present  needs  and  future  potentials,  we  firmly  believe 
that  cotton  can  continue  and  grow  as  a  major  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Mr.  Sayre.  In  the  two  latest  seasons  we  have  experienced  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort  to  reduce  surplus  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  act  of 
1965,  and  as  it  happened  we  have  also  had  2  years  of  very  poor  growing 
weather  in  most  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  As  a  result,  the  surplus  has  been 
eliminated.  The  carryover  on  August  1  next  will  be  approximately 
6.75  million  bales. 
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Now,  under  the  act  of  1965,  substantial  payments  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  not  merely  because  an  acreage  curtailment  was  needed.  They  also 
have  been  and  are  necessary  for  a  more  fundamental  reason.  The  price 
levels  which  are  necessary  today  to  keep  cotton  competitive  for  markets 
are  below  the  level  of  return  which  the  farmer  must  have  if  he  is  to 
cover  his  production  costs  and  provide  the  minimum  of  income  for 
economic  health. 

The  record  of  recent  years  throws  considerable  light  upon  this  basic 
problem.  Over  the  years  from  1962-63  to  1966-67,  it  seems  apparent 
that  our  export  price  was  competitive  enough  to  hold  foreign  cotton 
production  under  reasonable  restraint  and  to  make  cotton  gain  slightly 
against  rayon  in  foreign  countries.  And  over  the  years  1964-65  to 
1966-67  under  the  newly  established  one-price  system,  our  domestic 
prices  also  were  generally  competitive.  But  the  price  alone  can  never 
do  the  whole  competitive  job.  Research  and  promotion  and  many  other 
factors  are  always  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  documentation  of  the  fact  that  the 
producer’s  costs  were  too  high  in  relation  to  these  price  levels.  The 
USD  A  has  been  carrying  on  a  very  expensive  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
growing  cotton  under  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  for  that 
purpose.  And  the  results  published  for  the  crops  of  1964  and  1965 
indicate  an  average  cost — and  this  can  vary  a  lot — of  about  28  cents 
per  pound.  But  since  then  we  have  had  to  face,  sharply  rising  wages 
and  other  price  increases.  Obviously  an  economically  sound  return  to 
the  producer  must  provide  him  a  net  income  above  his  costs  if  he  is 
to  stay  in  business  and  to  make  the  big  investments  which  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Congress  itself  in  its  past  legislative  enactments  has  recog¬ 
nized  both  of  these  conditions.  It  has  recognized  both  that  the  price 
needed  to  be  competitive  if  cotton  was  to  survive  and  that  the  costs  were 
too  high  in  relation  to  such  a  price  level  and  the  Congress  has  made 
substantial  appropriations  in  order  to  cope  with  this  basic  problem. 

Now,  in  bridging  the  gap  between  these  costs  and  the  competitive 
price  level,  a  lot  of  things  are  involved,  but  we  believe  that  our  great 
resources  of  capital  and  private  enterprise  with  the  helpful  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Government  in  certain  ways  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
cotton  as  a  viable,  vigorous  growing  industry.  For  one  thing,  farmers, 
cotton  farmers,  have  demonstrated  their  own  faith  and  determination 
by  voting  overwhelmingly  to  go  ahead  with  the  dollar  bale  program 
which  was  made  possible  under  the  Cotton  Research  and  Promotion 
Act.  They  are  putting  their  own  money  into  this  new  effort..  It  is 
a  big  enough  effort  to  have  genuine  effect,  and  it  will  grow  bigger  ! 
as  we  return  to  crops  of  more  normal  size. 

Another  reason  we  think  that  we  can  succeed  is  that  the  total  mar¬ 
ket  for  which  we  are  competing  is  on  the  rise.  The  job  of  holding  and 
expanding  our  market  is  more  attainable  because  the  total  market  is 
growing. 

In  this  country  the  consumption  of  all  textile  fibers  has  risen  by  an 
average  of  about  1  million  bale  equivalents  per  year  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Our  problem  has  been  to  win  a  good  share  of  that  expansion 
for  cotton  in  the  face  of  manmade  fiber  competition.  We  did  fare 
quite  well  against  our  closest  competitor,  rayon  staple  fiber,  across  the 
years  from  1964  to  1967,  in  fact,  we  were  able  to  make  net  gains 
against  rayon.  But  the  newer  manmade  fibers,  the  noncellulosics, 
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have  continued  to  gain  at  our  expense.  On  balance,  cotton  has  had  some 
net  gain  in  the  size  of  its  domestic  market  over  the  last  4  or  5  years 
but  not  enough. 

Now,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  with  the  farmers’  big  new  research 
and  promotion  program  in  the  picture  we  can  hope  for  a  better  show¬ 
ing.  But  this  has  to  be  with  the  proviso  that  we  will  produce  enough 
cotton  to  compete  effectively  with  the  synthetics,  and  that  we  will 
have  a  competitive  price. 

The  foreign  market  for  fibers  is  also  rising  very  impressively,  and 
here,  too,  there  is  a  new  force  at  work  for  cotton.  In  the  noncom- 
munistic  countries  alone  the  average  increase  in  textile  fiber  con¬ 
sumption  has  been  around  2  million  cotton  bale  equivalents  per  year. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  that  we  keep  our  export  price  low  enough  to 
meet  competition  and  to  discourage  any  upsurge  of  foreign  production. 
But  we  also  have  a  new  development  in  the  foreign  field  which,  like 
our  Cotton  Producers  Institute  at  home,  improves  our  odds  for  com¬ 
peting  more  effectively  with  the  synthetics.  One  of  the  best  uses  ever 
devised  for  some  of  the  counterpart  funds  made  available  under  Public 
Law  480  has  been  the  cotton  research  and  promotion  conducted  in 
foreign  lands  under  the  guidance  of  Cotton  Council  International. 

Now,  another  big  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  that  other  cotton 
producing  countries  have  been  drawn  into  this  effort.  They  are  putting 
up  funds  of  their  own,  as  we  should,  to  expand  these  programs.  Last 
year  the  newly  formed  International  Institute  for  Cotton,  using  funds 
from  these  other  producing  countries  was  operating  at  a  level  of  over 
$8  million  in  the  major  cotton  consuming  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  in  Japan. 

Another  reason  for  optimism  is  that  we  have  clearly  entered  a  new 
period  of  faster  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  cotton.  Private  and 
public  plant  breeders  have  given  us  15  new  high-quality  varieties  which 
were  planted  on  more  than  1.5  million  acres  in  1967,  and  they  are  being 
increased  in  1968.  This  is  a  revolution  in  fiber  quality. 

In  all  such  efforts  we  begin  in  cotton  with  the  advantage  that  it 
is  an  inherently  marvelous  fiber  and  a  real  blessing  to  consumers 
because  it  is  so  comfortable  to  wear,  so  easy  to  launder  without  special 
pampering,  and  so  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  finishes  and  so  dependable. 

So  we  have  a  great  fiber  to  improve  and  promote. 

Ill  the  field  of  permanet  press  textiles,  where  synthetics  have  been 
making  large  inroads,  we  are  expanding  our  cotton  research.  We  do 
need  a  great  acceleration  in  this  area  of  produce  development  research. 
And  CPI,  for  example,  this  year  has  allocated  over  $1.25  million  for 
durable  press  and  related  problems  in  its  1968  research  program. 

Now,  despite  the  small  research  funds  which  have  been  available 
for  such  efforts,  we  have  made  encouraging  progress  in  such  lines  as 
fire-resistant  cotton,  cottons  with  stretch  properties,  resilient  cotton 
batting  which  competes  well  in  auto  cushioning,  bedding,  and 
furniture. 

But  the  most  impressive  reason  for  a  bright  future  for  cotton  is  the 
progress  being  made  toward  added  efficiency  in  production.  Research 
developments  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  labor  required  for 
producing  a  bale  of  cotton  from  175  man-hours  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  to  about  32  today.  The  reduction  is  about  82  percent  of  the 
labor  previously  required. 
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Over  the  same  period  the  yield  per  acre  rose  from  about  a  half 
a  bale  just  after  the  war  to  an  average  of  roughly  a  bale  in  recent  years. 

In  brief,  we  produce  a  bale  of  cotton  today  with  less  than  one-fourth 
as  much  labor  and  with  about  half  as  much  land  as  we  did  just  two 
decades  ago. 

Now,  these,  gentlemen,  do  not  sound  like  figures  from  an  industry 
which  should  be  in  deep  tx-ouble.  These  are  figures  from  a  dynamic 
industry,  and  cotton  is  a  dynamic  industry.  And  it  seems  very  clear 
that  we  can  go  on  being  dynamic  in  this  sense. 

Entirely  new  low-cost  methods  of  producing  cotton  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  for  some  areas.  For  example,  an  experiment  is  underway  m  Lub¬ 
bock,  Tex.,  under  which  cotton  is  planted  in  10-inch  rows  to  a  heavy 
stand.  It  is  laid  by  at  planting  time  with  a  broadcast  application  of 
herbicides  and  the  field  is  not  entered  again  until  the  cotton  is  ready 
for  a  once-over  harvesting.  This  is  the  kind  of  breakthrough  efforts 
which  we  are  making  to  increase  cotton’s  production  efficiency. 

Now,  the  question  is  logical,  why  is  an  industry  in  the  midst  of 
dynamic  progress  having  trouble?  And  why  is  it  a  matter  of  justifiable 
concern  to  this  Congress?  This  in  part  and  really  basically  is  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  competition  which  cotton  faces. 

First  we  have  to  consider  the  cotton  which  is  grown  in  foreign 
lands.  We  have  to  be  able  to  sell  our  cotton  at  a  low-enough  price 
so  that  our  foreign  competitors  will  be  restrained  from  expanding 
their  production  too  rapidly.  And  we  have  60  of  these  foreign  com¬ 
petitors.  When  we  think  of  all  these  foreign  cotton-growing  countries, 
we  realize  that  they  all  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  own  economic 
conditions.  In  general  these  are  countries  with  the  lowest  labor  costs 
in  the  world.  And  they  are  not  obliged  to  contend,  as  we  must,  with 
the  rising  costs  associated  with  such  things  as  minimum  wages  and 
other  established  welfare  and  bargaining  measures. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  to  realize  that  all  of  our  great  progress 
toward  more  efficient  cotton  production,  which  we  have  just  been 
reviewing,  has  been  partially  offset  by  rising  farm  wages  and  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  prices  of  the  machines  and  chemicals  and  other 
inputs  which  are  necessary  in  replacing  labor. 

For  example,  if  we  average  the  farm  wage  rates  reported  by  the 
USDA  for  January  1,  1968,  in  the  14  main  cotton-growing  States, 
we  find  that  they  have  risen  by  10  percent  in  the  preceding  12  months, 
just  ahead  of  January  of  this  year.  A  mandatory  minimum  wage 
increase  of  15  cents  per  hour  effective  Ferbuary  1,  1968,  coupled  with 
another  15  cents  to  be  added  February  1, 1969,  will  continue  the  rapid 
rise  in  direct  wages. 

But  our  greatest  competitor  that  confronts  us  is  the  synthetic  fiber 
industry.  And  cotton  happens  to  be  that  particular  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  which  has  been  called  upon  to  absorb  the  first  all-out  assault 
upon  its  markets  by  synthetic  substitutes.  All  of  agriculture  faces  this 
danger  in  the  future. 

If  anyone  believes,  in  addition,  that  cotton  has  a  fair  and  equal 
chance  to  compete  on  its  merits  as  a  fiber,  he  should  contemplate  the 
fact  that  one  synthetic  fiber  manufacturer  now  receives  more  income 
from  fiber  than  all  the  farmers  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas 
combined. 
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The  large  corporations  which  produce  the  synthetics  have  basic 
advantages  or  organization  over  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  grow  cotton.  These  large  firms  have  the  means  readily  at  hand  to 
appropriate  huge  sums  for  research,  product  development,  advertising, 
and  merchandising.  They  can  price  their  products  more  stategically 
to.  exploit  markets  and  maximize  their  long-range  profits.  They  can 
withhold  sales  or  develop  sales  in  just  those  markets  where  they  see 
the  best  advantage  in  doing  so.  They  can  exploit  programs  of  combined 
technical  and  promotional  activity,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the 
raw  fiber  to  the  retail  counter.  They  can  induce  cutters  and  retail 
merchants  to  stock  and  push  their  products  and  to  play  down  the 
products  of  cotton,  even  when  the  final  consumer  would  reallv  prefer 
cotton. 

Now,  we  submit  to  you  that  a  farm  commodity  which  is  making  as 
much  progress  as  cotton,  and  which  is  being  denied  the  fruits  of  its 
progress  by  these  two  forms  of  competition,  deserves  the  continued  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Congress,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  American  people  that  cotton  be  encouraged  to  push  forward 
with  the  accelerating  competitive  effort  which  it  is  now  making. 

What  are  the  fundamentals  of  Government  policy  which  will  be 
in  keeping  with  a  soundly  expanding  cotton  economy?  The  council 
in  behalf  of  all  parts  of  the  industry  suggests  the  following: 

We  .believe  the  Government  should,  in  every  possible  way,  encourage 
the  drive  for  increased  cotton  industry  efficiency. 

We  feel  that  the  present  16-million-acre  national  cotton  allotment  is 
the  minimum  base  from  which  we  can  move  in  achieving  a  fast  enough 
rate  of  cost  reduction. 

F or  an  interim  period,  until  farmers  can  be  profitably  competitive 
on  their  own,  some  type  of  cost  adjustment  program  must  be  provided. 
This  is  necessary  if  growers  are  to  have  returns  at  levels  which  will 
justify  the  great  capital  investments  that  are  required  for  added 
efficiency. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  maximum  dollar  limit  upon  any 
farmer’s  participation  in,  or  benefit  from,  a  support  or  payment 
program. 

Gentlemen,  the  investment  per  worker  in  agriculture  averages 
$41,300  versus  $21,900  per  worker  in  industry.  And  strangely  enough, 
the  larger  cotton  grower  with  limitations  would  support  the  drive  for 
low-cost  production. 

We  think  that  skip-row  planting  regulations  which  were  in  effect 
in  1965  should  be  continued  on  a  permanent  basis. 

.We  urge  the  immediate  and  full  implementation  of  the  special  $10 
million  cotton  cost-cutting  research  program  originally  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1964.  So  far,  only  about  one-third  of  this  critically 
needed  research  program  has  been  funded.  We  think  it  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  efficiency  to  have  some  increase  in  the  orderly  movement  of 
allotted  acres  into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  and  need  them. 

Now,  the  concept  of  a  competitive,  one-place  system  has  been  firmly 
established  since  1964.  The  council  is  for  maintaining  that  concept  on 
a  permanent  basis.  We  must  compete  in  price  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  And  the  price  at  which  cotton  can  be  considered  competitive 
in  the  domestic  and  the  export  markets  is  now  virtuallv  the  same. 
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Our  domestic  market  is  being  heavily  invaded  by  foreign -produced 
textiles,  and  this  invasion  would  only  be  further  accelerated  if  mills 
were  permitted  to  buy  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than  domestic  mills. 

It  is  of  critical  importance  that  our  export  market  be  restored  to 
a  reasonable  level  and  we  begin  sharing  in  the  growth  of  fiber  con¬ 
sumption  abroad.  It  has  been  long  the  policy  of  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  enunciated  both  in  statutes  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  in  state¬ 
ments  issued  by  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  insure  a  strong  and  healthy  export  volume.  It  is 
the  position  of  the  National  Cotton  Council  that  cotton  exports  should 
be  held  to  a  level  of  at  least  6  million  bales.  We  feel  that  greater  use 
could  be  made  of  the  basic  advantage  which  this  country  has  in  its 
relative  abundance  of  capital  resulting  in  far  lower  interest  rates 
than  are  available  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Invaluable  assistance  is  being  provided  by  our  Government  agencies 
today,  and  this  should  be  continued  and  in  some  cases  extended. 

We  would  emphasize  particularly  that  the  lending  resources  of  our 
profit  banks  could  and  would  be  a  more  powerful  factor  in  our  cotton 
exports  if  the  Export-Import  Bank  were  encouraged  to  make  greater 
use  of  its  existing  authority  to  provide  essential  guarantees  of  the 
credit  risks  which  exist  because  of  combined  economic  and  political 
conditions  in  many  of  our  most  promising  export  markets. 

Now,  historically,  the  Council  has  been  for  a  high  level  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  and  we  still  are.  At  the  saem  time,  we  have  always  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  domestic  market  for  raw  cotton  is  the  biggest  and 
most  dependable  market  that  we  have. 

Now,  we  have  long  recognized  the  need  for  reasonable  restraints  on 
cotton  textile  imports — these  have  shot  up  to  a  level  equal  to  about  1 
million  bales  of  raw  cotton  each  year.  The  trend  is  inexorably  upward, 
primarily  because  foreign  mills  operate  in  an  entirely  different  econo¬ 
mic  climate  and  have  major  advantages  in  wages  and  other  costs. 

We  propose  that  the  imports  be  held,  or  should  be  held  within 
bounds  which  will  permit  the  Amei'ican  raw  cotton  industry  to  share 
in  the  growth  of  this  domestic  market  for  which  it  is  spending  millions 
of  dollars  to  hold  and  build  for  cotton  products. 

Administrative  action  has  been  completely  inadequate  to  cope  with 
this  problem.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress  must  provide  a 
solution  by  establishing  specific  quantitative  controls  on  imports  of 
textile  raw  materials  and  products  thereof  at  levels  which  will  not 
usurp  cotton’s  current  markets  and  their  future  growth. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  have  and  build  markets  for  American  cotton,  it 
follows  that  we  must  be  able  to  supply  those  markets  adequately,  both 
in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality. 

The  supply  problem  which  developed  last  year  came  about  when 
sharp  acreage  reductions  were  compounded  by  weather  and  insect 
damage  and  no  one  could  foresee  that. 

This  being  true,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  concept  of  what 
constitutes  a  normal  carryover  be  carefully  reevaluated.  We  think  this 
concept  should  recognize  the  wide  margins  of  error  that  are  involved 
in  forecasting. 

And  in  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  when  there  is  no 
surplus  of  cotton  but  rather  a  problem  of  producing  an  adequate 
supply  it  seems  far  more  appropriate  for  the  Government  to  concen- 
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trate  available  funds  upon  the  very  real  urgent  problem  of  cost  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  man  who  actually  grows  cotton. 

Now,  unquestionably,  the  short-term  program  under  which  we  are 
now  operating  has  served  its  two  chief  purposes.  It  has  eliminated  the 
huge  supply  that  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  It  has  maintained  farm 
income. 

But  if  we  are  to  generate  the  confidence  in  cotton  that  is  needed, 
the  Government  should  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  developing  long- 
range  policies  which  clearly  have  as  their  objective  expanded  con¬ 
sumption  and  production  of  U.S.  cotton. 

We  must  strive  for  interaction  between  Government  programing 
and  the  industry’s  own  efforts  that  will  continue  to  make  cotton  profit¬ 
ably  competitive  as  an  enterprise  on  American  farms  and  in  textile 
markets  here  and  abroad. 

We  are  proposing  these  modifications  based  on  cotton’s  great  po¬ 
tentials  for  sound  progress  and  for  building  a  bigger  and  stronger 
industry.  But  the  only  alternative  to  this  is  a  far  smaller  and  a  far 
weaker  industry. 

Unless  we  meet  our  competitive  challenge,  we  could  lose  most  or 
all  of  our  export  market,  and  see  our  volume  of  domestic  consumption 
headed  steeply  downhill.  Eight  or  10  years  hence,  we  could  have  an 
industry  based  on  half  of  the  present  national  acreage  allotment — a 
shrinking  industry  with  a  high-cost,  high-processed  luxury  fiber  for 
the  domestic  market. 

If  this  should  happen,  many  millions  of  acres  of  America’s  most 
productive  farmland  would  be  forced  out  of  cotton  and  into  other 
uses.  The  continuing  problem  of  excess  capacity  in  agriculture  would 
be  greatly  aggravated. 

Thirdly,  farmers  all  over  the  Nation  have  a  vital  stake  in  keeping 
cotton  on  the  16-million-acre  minimum  allotment  we  now  have,  with 
the  hope  that  even  more  acres  may  be  needed  for  cotton  over  the  long 
pull. 

The  alternative  of  a  smaller  cotton  industry,  with  little  or  no  export 
market  also  could  have  a  drastic  effect  on  our  chronic  and  critical 
deficit  in  international  payments. 

Our  raw  cotton  exports  for  hard  currency  have  averaged  about  $400 
million  annually  over  the  last  5  fiscal  years.  But  we  are  in  real  danger 
of  losing  this  source  of  strength  in  meeting  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  textile  imports  are  cutting  deeply  into 
cotton’s  domestic  market,  but  they  do  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  bal¬ 
ance-of-payments  problem.  We  are  currently  adding  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  deficit  by  buying  foreign  textiles. 

Another  consideration  is  the  consumer’s  interest  in  maintaining 
cotton  as  a  strong  competitive  force  in  the  world  of  textiles.  If  cotton 
loses  out  as  a  major  fiber,  markets  will  largely  be  supplied  by  man¬ 
made  fibers,  produced  and  controlled  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
giant  industrial  firms. 

Now,  such  corporations  already  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
control  over  what  is  available  to  the  consumer  at  the  retail  level.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  rising  volume  of  complaints  of  con¬ 
sumers  that  they  simply  can’t  find  the  all-cotton  products  which  they 
want  and  prefer. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  formal  statement.  I  believe 
you  mentioned  to  a  couple  of  Council  representatives  the  other  day 
when  they  were  testifying  on  Public  Law  480  that  you  would  like  to 
have  their  views  on  what  happened  to  price  and  the  relationships  of 
.  .  .  under  the  act  of  1964  and  1965.  I  have  been  doing  some  work 
on  this.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  it  forward  or  submit  it  for  the  record, 
whichever  you  prefer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  you  know,  I  vigorously  opposed  the  one- 
price  system  of  cotton.  And  I  think  on  all  points  advanced  by  me  the 
predictions  I  made  came  to  pass. 

The  proponents  of  the  one-price  system  stated  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  would  increase  by  1.1  million  bales  with  an  8.5-cent  reduction 
in  price.  But  I  find  that  m  1960  the  amount  consumed  domestically 
was  slightly  over  9  million  bales,  600,000  short  of  the  target.  In  1965, 
consumption  reached  9.4  million  bales,  followed  by  9.3  million  in  1966 
and  an  estimate  of  only  9  million  bales  for  the  1967  crop. 

Now,  how  do  you  account  for  that?  Here  we  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  way  to  fight  competition  from  manmade  fibers  was  to  give  us  a 
one-price  system,  and  we  can  increase  the  consumption.  And  that  hasn’t 
happened.  And  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  such  now  that  we  are  being 
criticized  for  having  so  increased  the  cost  of  this  program. 

If  you  consider  all  payments,  it  abrogates  to  around  $1  billion  a  year 
and  the  beneficiaries  of  this  are  the  mills,  the  cotton  mills.  The  public 
hasn’t  benefited  by  it. 

I  can  well  remember  when  Mr.  Hodges  testified  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  that  if  you  give  us  a  one-price  systrn,  the  cost  of  cotton  goods  will 
go  down  at  least — I  mean  will  go  down  to  a  point  where  the  public  will 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  about  $700  million,  but  instead  it  went  up.  And 
then  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  cotton  use,  in  calendar  year  1963, 
cotton’s  share  of  the  market  amounted  to  55.7  percent,  and  manmade 
38.4  percent;  wool  accounted  for  the  remainder.  Estimates  for  1967 
showed  that  cotton  has  dropped  to  51.4  percent,  while  manmade’s  share 
has  increased  to  44.6  percent. 

Now,  with  that  how  can  you  expect  this  program  to  proceed  as  writ¬ 
ten  and  at  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  ? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to,  then— I  have 
done  this  on  my  own — do  the  review  that  I  have  prepared  for  that  type 
of  question. 

We  are  in  this  sort  of  situation.  The  changes  in  prices  of  cotton  and 
fabrics  do  not  reflect  adequately  relative  changes  in  the  price  of  cotton. 

Now,  this  is  true  in  a  highly  competitive  industry.  In  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  industry  you  just  don’t  have  cost-plus  pricing  of  your  product 
and  sell  it.  Somebody  else  will  sell  it  cheaper  before  you  get  a  chance 
to  get  to  market. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  factors  that  occurred  in  the  short  run  as  we 
went  in,  in  my  view,  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  And  these 
facts  you  can  document  to  some  extent  by  the  record  of  cotton  mills 
margins  compiled  by  USDA,  although  any  of  us  who  work  with  cot¬ 
ton  mill  margin  figures  have  real  concern  as  to  whether  they  are  truly 
representative  of  the  entire  textile  market. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  examples,  several  of  them,  of  short 
periods  when  the  price  of  cotton  moved  in  one  direction  while  the  price 
of  cloth  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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For  example,  during  the  entire  crop  year  of  1957-58,  the  reported 
average  price  of  the  gray  cloth  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  dropped 
from  the  previous  year  by  4.47  cents  per  pound,  or  yard,  rather,  while 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  used  in  making  it  rose  to  .82  cents  per  pound. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  crop  year  1959-60,  the  price  of  cloth  rose 
by  5.16  cents,  while  that  of  cotton  fell  by  1.75  cents. 

For  the  past  12  months,  ending  February  1968,  the  price  of  cotton 
is  up  by  about  6.4  cents  per  pound— that’s  in  12  months— while  the 
price  of  cloth  is  up  by  1.22  cents  per  yard,  so  in  pound  equivalents  of 
cotton  mill  margins  are  down  by  5.18. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  textile  manufacturing  is  a  highly  cyclical 
thing.  It  has  its  ups  and  downs.  And  it  is  primarily  a  reflection  of  de¬ 
mand.  The.  wide  swings  in  the  level  of  cloth  prices  and  the  resulting 
variations  in  mill  margins  and  profit,  if  you  will,  depends  upon  how 
much  consumers  have  in  mind  spending  for  textiles  compared  to  refrig¬ 
erators  and  compared  to  anything  else.  And  in  1964,  if  you  will,  we 
had  a  big  reduction  in  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  since  the  spending  on 
clothing  had  been  at  a  rate  in  1965  of  only  about  a  half  a  billion  in¬ 
crease,  or  2  percent,  but  in  1964  it  rose  by  $3.4  billion,  or  13.2  percent 
and  another  $3  billion  in  1965. 

Now,  cloth  prices  did  decline  a  little  in  the  first  half  of  1964,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  powerful  enough  pull  on  demand  on  the 
upside  of  the  cycle  to  carry  them  about  the  level  of  the  year  ago  year. 
And  this  strengthened - 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  increased  prices  ? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Yes,  sir.  The  demand  for  goods - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  prices  were  so  high,  that  is,  the  cloth  that 
was  sold  by  the  textiles,  that  that  invited  more  competition  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  I  think  this  is  in  part  the  situation,  but  now  we 
have  come  to  another  side  of  the  cycle,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  prices 
have  weakened  very  much  for  textiles  in  1966,  the  last  part  of  1966, 
and  all  throughout  the  year  1967,  and  they  are  still  on  a  low  ebb,  and 
that’s  in  the  face  of  cotton  prices  having  gone  up  about  6.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  contention  made  by  the  proponents  of  this  new 
plan,  the  one-price  system,  was  that  it  was  going  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  to  the  point  where  synthetics  or  manmade  fibers 
would  be  reduced  considerably. 

Now,  the  only  area  in  which  there  has  been  some  reduction  was  in 
rayon. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Rayon,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  all,  and  as  far  as  the  others,  it  went  up  and 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  pair  of  work  pants  that 
I  bought  in  Greenville,  S.C.,  at  the  J.C.  Penney  store,  and  here  is 
a  pair  right  alongside  them — these  blue  ones  are  100-percent  cotton 
made  out  of  carded  8%-ounce  twist  twill.  Unfortunately,  this  is  a 
50-percent  combed  cotton  and  50-percent  polyester  fiber.  It 
has  been  treated  for  permanent  press.  It  has  been  treated  for 
soil  release.  This  one  costs  $3.24  per  pair;  this  one  $4.98.  And 
the  clerks  on  the  floor  told  me  that  this  was  the  one  that 
the  ladies  were  buying  for  their  husbands.  And  why  they  were  buying 
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it  was  the  permanent  press  and  the  soil  release,  the  easy  care.  They 
were  able  to  dry  them  in  a  spin  dryer,  and  they  didn’t  have  to  touch 
them  with  an  iron  and  yet  this  has  come  from  product  development. 
This  cloth,  they  tell  me — and  I  have  been  sitting  on  the  doorstep  of  a 
good  many  mills  trying  to  understand  this  thing — they  tell  me  this 
product  wasn’t  even  in  existence  in  1963,  whereas  this  has  been  of  long 
standing  in  the  work  pants  field.  And  yet  people  are  paying  $4.98 
for  these  compared  to,  I  believe,  what  did  I  say  $3.29 — -yes,  $3.29  for 
the  100-percent  cotton. 

Now,  this  technological  development  and  product  development  either 
with  CPI  or  with  added  teamwork  with  the  Government,  we  are  either 
going  to  have  to  meet  and  meet  it  head  on  or  we  are  going  to  have  to 
continue  to  lose  these  big  volume  markets  such  as  this. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  do  you  meet  it  head  on?  You  made  an 
eloquent  plea  there  to  continue  the  cotton  program - 

Mr.  Sayre.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  To  grow  at  least  16  million  acres  of  it. 
But  it  doesn’t  seem  that  the  millowners  are  willing  to  use  cotton.  They 
want  to  go  synthetics.  And  I  am  not  blaming  them  now. 

Mr.  Sayre.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  can  you  paint  a  fine  picture  for  cotton  in 
in  the  light  of  what  you  have  just  testified  to? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  just  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  a  long  way  down 
the  road  to  a  full  permanent  press,  soil  release,  treated  cotton.  If  we 
had  it — and  we  can  have  it  within  6  or  8  months— I  am  not  saying 
that  is  a  prediction  or  promise.  I  am  just  saying — and  I  serve  on  the 
CPI  executive  committee — that  we  are  making  the  kind  of  progress 
in  cotton  research  that  it  would  be  a  real  disservice  to  the  economy 
of  this  country  if  an  industry  with  as  much  potential  and  as  many 
possibilities  as  we  have  left  floundering  before  we  could  match  some 
of  these  things  that  our  competition  has  come  up  with. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  was  surely  of  the  opinion  that  by  having 
this  one-price  system  the  cotton  mills  would  use  so  much  more  cotton 
than  they  actually  did  and  that  was  the  chief  argument  advanced. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  I  think  one  has  to  compete  in  price,  in  research 
and  product  development,  and  in  promotion,  and  also  in  some  way  or 
another  you  have  to  convince  people  that  you  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  right  up  with  the  best  of  your  competitors  in  having  the  things 
that  they  can  make  money  out  of.  And  this  is  what  we  can  do  in 
cotton,  but  we  aren’t  doing  it  still  and  we  will  need  more  assistance 
before  we  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  say  but  3  years  ago  we  got  that  assurance, 
that  more  cotton  would  be  used,  and  all  of  that,  if  “you  give  us  the 
one-price  system,”  and  of  course  another  area — I  don’t  know  why  it  is, 
but  we  were  told  that  our  exports  would  grow,  of  cotton,  but  it  hasn’t. 
And  with  all  of  that  facing  us  and  you  say  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
cotton  there,  you  know,  unless  the  domestic  mills  of  this  country  take 
more  and  more  cotton,  I  can  see  that  cotton  production  is  bound  to 
decrease.  We  can’t  possibly  compete  on  world  markets — in  other 
words,  our  people  would  be  bound  to  be  subsidized  from  here  out  to 
grow  cotton,  and  you  can’t  compete  with  South  America,  Central 
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America.  It  would  just  be  impossible.  With  your  high  wages  and  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  I  can  see  no  chance  for  competition. 

And  as  I  stated  3  or  4  years  ago,  if  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country 
mean  to  be  in  business,  they  had  better  see  to  it  that  the  cotton 
growers  are  kept  in  business  by  the  use  of  more  of  the  cotton. 

Hut  I  presume,  like  any  other  business,  they  produce  what  they  can 
sel I  best  and  buy  what  they  can  get  cheapest. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  I  think  in  connection  with  that — I  do  think  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  ever  like  to  take  the  negative  approach  to  a 
question,  hut  I  think  our  consumption  could  have  gone  down  a  whole 
lot  more  if  we  hadn’t  had  a  one-price  system. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  may  have  a  chance  this  year,  because  I 
am  going  to  ad  vocate  a  two-price  system.  I  don’t  know  that  I  will  get 
by  that  hut  I  will  surely  do  it. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  I  regret  that  you  are  moving  in  that  direction, 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  appreciate  your  understanding  of  the 
many  sides  of  this  whole  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter 
that  I  wrote  under  date  of  March  12,  1968,  to  Mr.  Seton  Ross,  editor, 
Cotton,  Hickman  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. — it  was  printed  some¬ 
where — just  indicating  that  the  prognostications  that  I  made  3  or  4 
years  ago  have  come  to  pass.  And  the  point  is  now  being  reached 
where  it  the  subsides  that  are  paid  to  the  farmers  continue  and  then 
with  all  of  the  moneys  being  paid  out  not  to  plant,  if  we  have  to  re¬ 
enact  it  in  that  manner,  I  don’t  know  whether  Congress  will  go  along 
with  us.  And  that’s  what  bothers  me  a  lot. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

U.  S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.O.  March  12, 1968. 

Mr.  Seton  Ross, 

Editor,  Cotton, 

IHckman  Building, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Ross  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  my  views  on  new  cot¬ 
ton  legislation.  I  might  add  that  I  welcome  your  suggestion  that  they  be  made 
public. 

I  have  already  stated  that  1968  should  be  used  constructively  by  cotton 
producers  and  others  in  discussing,  planning  and  developing  a  cotton  program 
for  1970  and  thereafter.  Further,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  to  hold  exploratory  hearings 
beginning  April  3  on  the  operation  of  the  present  law  and  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  future  action.  While  my  own  views  on  new  cotton  legislation  have  not  yet 
solidified  there  are  certain  provisions  and  aims  of  the  existing  program  which 
merit  close  scrutiny,  because  in  my  opinion  they  have  failed  to  achieve  fully 
the  originally  stated  ends. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recall  that  I  vigorously  opposed  both  the  1964  and  1966 
so-called  one-price  cotton  proposals  that  were  finally  approved  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  My  opposition  was  based  on  several  major  points:  (1)  that  the  drastic  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  cotton  to  domestic  mills  would  not  result  in  the  increased 
consumption  promised  by  its  proponents;  (2)  that  consumers  would  not  benefit 
by  price  reductions  in  finished  textiles;  (3)  that  mill  consumption  of  the  man¬ 
made  fibers  would  continue  to  increase;  (4)  that  imports  would  not  attain  the 
high  levels  predicted ;  (5)  that  the  program  would  be  costly  to  the  government; 
and  ( 6)  that  with  the  application  of  price  support  payments  producers  would  be 
faced  with  prices  at  world  levels  and  dependent  upon  such  payments  to  main¬ 
tain  income. 
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From  the  record  established  under  the  one-price  cotton  laws  it  appears  that  I 
have  been  more  or  less  correct  on  all  counts. 

Domestic  mills  have  never  fulfilled  their  promises  of  increased  use  of  cotton. 
During  the  five-year  period  preceeding  the  one-price  cotton  law  consumption  of 
upland  cotton  averaged  slightly  over  8.5  million  bales.  Proponents  of  the  new 
law  maintained  that  consumption  would  increase  by  1.1  million  bales  with 
an  8.5  cent  drop  in  the  price  of  cotton.  The  law  was  changed.  However,  mill  use 
has  not  achieved  the  stated  goal  notwithstanding  lower  prices.  In  1960  mill  con¬ 
sumption  amounted  to  just  slightly  over  9.9  million  bales ;  600,000  short  of  the 
target.  In  1965  consumption  reached  9.4  million,  followed  by  9.3  million  in  1966 
and  an  estimate  of  only  9.0  million  bales  for  the  1967  crop.  Further,  in  my 
opinion  consumption  will  never  increase  to  the  extent  anticipated  because  price 
is  only  one  of  the  many  factors  involved. 

To  what  extent  have  the  mills  been  subsidized  in  the  last  several  years  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  goals  were  not  realized?  Well,  in  1964  we  not  only  reduced 
the  support  price  of  cotton  by  2.5  cents  per  pound  but  made  additional  payments 
to  mills  of  6.5  cents  per  pound  for  a  total  subsidy  of  $382.5  million.  In  1965  the 
farm  price  support  level  was  further  reduced  by  one-cent  per  pound  and  pay¬ 
ments  amounted  to  5.75  cents  for  a  total  subsidy  of  almost  $400  million.  In  1966 
the  price  support  payment  amounted  to  9.42  cents  for  a  total  subsidy  of  $438 
million  and  in  1967  the  subsidy  amounted  to  about  $518  million. 

Consumers  were  to  be  benefited  in  the  amount  of  $700,000,000  through  the  8.5 
cent  reduction  in  raw  cotton  prices  to  mills,  according  to  Mr.  Luther  B.  Hodges, 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce.  But,  the  fact  is  that  mill  unfinished  cloth  prices 
increased  from  61.54  cents  per  pound  in  1963  to  66.18  cents  in  1966,  and  mill 
margins  increased  from  an  average  of  26.18  cents  for  the  1963  crop  of  cotton 
to  40.62  cents  in  1966  (see  page  35,  Cotton  Situation,  October  1967).  On  the  other 
hand,  textile  imports  increased  substantially.  In  calendar  1963,  imports  on  a  raw 
cotton  equivalent  amounted  to  634,000  bales.  This  increased  to  over  1,000,000 
bales  in  1966  and  will  total  about  900,000  in  1967.  Had  domestic  mills  lowered 
prices  to  consumers  as  had  been  promised,  no  doubt  imports  would  have  been 
reduced  and  U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  would  have  increased. 

Furthermore,  mill  consumption  of  man-made  fibers  has  continued  to  increase. 
In  calandar  1963,  cotton’s  share  of  the  market  amounted  to  55.7  percent  and 
man-made’s  38.4  percent.  Wool  accounted  for  the  remainder.  Estimates  for  1967 
show  that  cotton  has  dropped  to  51.4  percent,  while  man-made’s  share  has  in¬ 
creased  to  44.6  percent.  And  most  surprising,  the  higher  man-made  fibers  are  the 
ones  showing  a  continued  gain,  while  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  has  de¬ 
clined  slightly,  very  slightly. 

In  the  five-year  period  prior  to  one-price  cotton,  raw  cotton  exports  averaged 
about  5.5  million  bales  annually.  Since  1964,  however,  exports  have  averaged 
just  about  4  million  bales  each  year.  This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
much  lower  loan  level  supposedly  would  regain  our  share  of  the  world  market. 
Further,  exports  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures  have  also  decreased.  In  1963, 
before  the  advent  of  one-price  cotton,  we  exported  the  equivalent  of  about  435,000 
bales  in  manufactures.  This  dropped  to  395,000  in  1966  and  is  expected  to  be  even 
less  in  1967.  Obviously,  neither  have  we  attained  our  goal  in  this  respect. 

In  fiscal  years  1965  and  1966  the  actual  cost  of  the  program,  including  Public 
Law  480,  amounted  to  about  $1.4  billion,  in  1967  about  $1.2  billion  and  in  1968 
an  estimated  $1.1  billion.  However,  on  a  net  expenditure  basis,  the  cost  amounted 
to  $902.5  million  in  1965,  about  $1.0  billion  in  1966,  $357.3  million  in  1967  and  an 
estimated  $456.1  million  in  1968.  Now  that  government  stocks  have  been  reduced 
to  minimum  levels  the  sales  proceeds  offsets  will  not  be  as  large  as  in  recent 
years  and  the  real  cost  will  be  exposed. 

True  our  surpluses  of  cotton  have  now  virtually  disappeared.  Although  the 
program  was  helpful  in  this  respect,  I  must  say  that  “weather”  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  disappearance  exceeded  production  during 
only  the  1966  and  1967  marketing  years  since  1960  even  though  the  one-price 
program  was  in  effect  for  both  the  1964  and  1965  crops.  In  other  words  full  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  16  million  minimum  acreage,  even  with  low-priced  cotton, 
is  now  far  in  excess  of  our  needs  for  both  domestic  consumption  and  exports. 
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What  can  we  do  about  the  cotton  problem?  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  pos¬ 
sibilities.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  requirement  hat  domestic  mills  pay  more 
for  the  cotton  they  purchase  from  our  domestic  producers.  Why  should  mills 
get  cotton  at  deflated  prices  at  government  expense  and  sell  textiles  at  inflated 
prices?  What  sense  does  it  make?  Personally,  I  want  to  look  at  this  aspect  of 
the  cotton  problem  very  closely  and  with  a  very  skeptical  eye. 

Obviously,  both  consumption  at  home  and  exports  abroad  must  be  increased  if 
our  farmers  are  going  to  survive.  Perhaps  we  can  increase  both  through  the  use 
of  incentives.  Let  us  deemphasize  low  prices  and  study  seriously  the  use  of  in¬ 
centives  to  increase  consumption.  In  the  case  of  exports  one  method  might  be 
the  use  of  sealed  bids.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  opposes  this  but  it  might 
be  used  effectively.  But  other  incentives  are  available.  Let  our  merchants  sell 
and  watch  our  exports  expand. 

Another  possibility  is  a  more  realistic  pricing  of  the  various  qualities  and 
staples  of  cotton.  A  number  of  other  changes  may  be  incorporated  in  a  new  sales 
policy.  More  efficient  and  effective  merchandising  is  one.  Better  packaging  is  an¬ 
other.  There  are  a  number  of  other  possibilities,  research  is  one,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  advanced  and  discussed  at  the  hearings. 

But  I  do  think  it  needs  saying  that  the  dominance  of  the  textile  mill  thinking 
must  change.  Let  us  look  at  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

I  have  always  felt  that  domestic  mills  should  pay  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
to  domestic  producers  in  order  to  assure  sufficient  quantities  of  quality  cotton 
and  to  supply  our  consumer  markets  with  quality  merchandise.  All  in  the  industry 
must  work  toward  one  end,  that  is,  continued  and  increased  use  of  cotton,  with 
reasonable  profit  for  all  so  that  all  may  prosper.  However,  for  one  segment  to 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  other  is  a  self-defeating  attitude  for  ultimately 
none  will  prosper. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 


Allen  J.  Ellendek,  Chairman. 


Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  may  I  in  the  interest  of  rounding  out  this  story 
here  make  just  three  or  four  more  comments.  It  will  take  me  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

About  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  producing  average  cotton  fabric 
is  raw  material  and  35  percent  is  power,  labor,  maintenance,  and 
overhead. 

And  recently,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spent  2  days  in  and  around  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C.  to  piece  together  a  document,  so  far  as  time  permitted, 
the  showing  what  happened  after  the  passage  of  act  of  1964.  I  was 
given  access  to  mill  records  and  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  sales 
contracts  in  numerous  instances,  and  take  cotton  print  cloth  prices 
as  an  example — it  was  reduced  in  1964  and  has  gone  on  down  since 
then  and  I  will  give  you  this  chart  which  reflects  the  sales  contract 
prices  of  a  mill  who  has  been  in  the  print,  cloth  business  for  many 
years,  and  you  will  note  there  that  all  cotton  print  cloth  prices  are 
now  $16.75  per  yard,  the  cheapest  that  it  has  been  during  that 
20-year  period.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  sales  contract,  the  type  of  thing 
that  we  got  the  data  from  to  make  that  chart. 

Then  from  the  print  cloth  plant  I  went  to - 

The  Chairman.  The  chart  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  chart  referred  to  follows:) 
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Mr.  Sayre.  From  the  printcloth  plant,  I  went  on  a  tour  of  twist 
twill  fabrics,  the  type  of  things  that  are  in  these  trousers,  ancl  this  is 
what  I  found. 

Comparing  March  1963  with  March  1968,  cotton  cloths  were  down 
about  15  percent  and  weighted  by  that  1965  part  component  that  makes 
up  the  total  cost,  it  was  9.5  percent.  Add  five  increases  in  wages  equal 
to  29.5  percent  and  weighted  that  equals  9.3  percent,  and  finishing 
costs — and  that’s  when  you  get  from  drygoods  to  finished  fabric — had 
gone  up  1.3  percent.  Yet  this  8^ -ounce  all-cotton  twill  is  selling  today 
for  56.75  cents  per  linear  yard  versus  56.12  cents  in  1963,  or  a  difference 
of  only  .6  cent  per  yard. 

Senator  Jordan.  How  was  that  now? 

Mr.  Sayre.  The  81^-ounce  twist  twill  was  selling  at  56.75  per  yard  in 
March  of  1968,  Greenville,  S.C.,  versus  56.12  cents  in  1963,  a  difference 
of  only  .6  cent — six-tenths  of  a  cent  increase  in  that  period. 

Here  is  the  type  of  fabric,  with  which  you  are  well  aquainted. 

Senator  Jordan.  And  a  lot  of  it  goes  into  Army  uniforms. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  let  me  make  a  statement? 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Jordan.  I  want  to  comment  in  a  minute  when  he  g-ets 
through. 

Mr.  Sayre.  I  did  buy  these  pants  that  I  brought  along  and  the  price 
of  these  work  trousers  has  gone  up  since  March  of  1963  from  $2.98  per 
pair  to  $3.29  per  pair. 

Now,  in  this  retail  store,  which  was  a  chain  retailer,  they  had  made 
this  one  price  increase  between  1963  and  1968,  and  during  this  same 
period  their  wages  had  gone  from  $1.20  to  $1.60,  or  up&34  percent 
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and  they  had  made  only  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
pants. 

I  believe  that  price  reductions  in  U.S.  cotton  have  kept  the  industry 
alive  and  in  a  position  to  grow.  I  do  feel  that  it  has  helped  consumers 
considerably,  although  I  also  do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  it  might 
not  have  done  all  the  things  that  we  would  have  hoped  for  it  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Senator  Jordan.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Sayre  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

In  your  opinion,  had  the  price  of  cotton  for  export  not  been  priced 
downward,  we  would  have  probably  lost  what  export  market  we  did 
have,  wouldn’t  we,  over  the  next  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  the  action  of  this  committee,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  we,  I  think,  saved  our  cotton  exports  then.  We  would 
have  been  out  of  the  business  even  before  we  got  to  1964. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  getting  world  prices  now,  aren’t  you, 
since  1956  ? 


Mr.  Sayre.  Well,  prices,  because  of  the  short  crop  last  year  are 
above  world  prices  by  about  7  cents  per  pound  for  our  type  of  cotton 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  hope  this  year  there  will  be  a  good  crop 
which  will  get  our  prices  more  nearly  down  to  world  prices.  The 
present  premium  is  a  temporary  thing. 

Now,  I  think  this,  that  we  have  to  maintain  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  well  as  our  domestic  potential  market,  the  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  stable  price  not  very  far  above  world  prices,  maybe  a  cent 
or  two,  with  quality  consideration,  and  we  are  going  to  have  enough 
cotton  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  course,  we  can’t  produce  cotton  at  world 
prices,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Sayre.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  throw  a  little  bit 
of  light - 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

Senator  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  one  thing.  I  would 
like  to  see  if  Mr.  Sayre  could  confirm  this. 

In  1967,  there  were  9.4  million  bales  of  cotton  used  as  against  8.5 
million — 900,000  bales  more  in  1967  than  there  was  in  1963,  but  one 
of  the  big  problems  we  have  to  face — I  am  talking  about  the  American 
farmer,  cotton  farmer  and  American  cotton  manufacturers  also — 
is  the  increasing  imports  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jordan.  Last  year — this  is  in  cotton — it  was  913,000 — 
nearly  a  million  bales  of  cotton  came  in  here  in  cloth  or  yarns.  And 
in  the  synthetics,  blends — now,  that  is  where  we  blend  it  with  rayon, 
nylon,  anything  we  want  to  blend  it  with — on  which  there  are  no  im¬ 
port  quotas  at  all,  an  equivalent  of  879,000  bales  came  in  on  that. 
And  imports  in  January  of  this  year  were  the  highest  they  have  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  And  right  there  is  about  2 
billion  bales  of  cotton  that  we  didn’t  spin  in  this  country  because 
of  the  imports  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Right,  sir. 

Senator  Jordan.  And  at  prices  way  below  ours  with  their  wage 
scale  from  17-cents-an-hour  wage  scale  up  to  60.  And  I  have  the 


wage  scales,  too. 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sayre.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Thank  you,  sir.  Good  to  see  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Crabill. 

Mr.  Crabill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  step  forward,  please. 

All  right.  Will  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Crabill.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OE  WILLIAM  A.  CRABILL,  DELTA  COUNCIL,  MARKS, 

MISS. 

Mr.  Crabill.  I  am  William  A.  Crabill,  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
Council.  I  have  with  me  B.  F.  Smith,  who  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Delta  Council. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Crabill.  The  Delta  Council  is  an  organization  supported  by  the 
agricultural  business  and  professional  leadership  of  the  Yazoo  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Delta  area  and  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  Delta 
Council  is  authorized  to  represent  the  common  interest  of  more  than 
one-lialf  million  people  who  live  and  do  business  in  the  area.  Cotton 
is  the  principal  source  of  income  of  the  delta,  and  the  Delta  Council 
represents  the  cotton  farmers’  viewpoint. 

The  cotton  industry  is  an  extremely  important  segment  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy.  An  estimated  1,300,000  people  live  on  farms  that  grow 
cotton.  And  additional  7  million  individuals  are  represented  by  di¬ 
rect  handlers  and  suppliers  and  by  their  dependents.  In  a  normal  year, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  including  payments,  ranges  between  $2 
and  $2i/2  billion.  The  total  investment  in  the  production  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  more  than  $24  billion  with  about 
$11,750  million  represented  by  farm  real  estate.  _ 

In  our  State,  cotton  is  even  more  relatively  important.  The  number 
of  people  living  on  cotton  farms  amounts  to  233,000  individuals.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  1967,  even  with  the  smallest  crop  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  was  almost  value  of  all  meat  animals  plus 
poultry  and  eggs.  Anything  that  affects  cotton  also  affects  all  other 
segments  of  our  economy. 

I  am  sure  that  each  member  of  the  committee  is  aware  that  the 
cotton  industry  today  faces  a  supply  situation  that  is  vastly  different 
from  the  situation  that  prevailed  when  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
was  enacted.  From  a  record  and  burdensome  carryover  existing  at  that 
time,  cotton  supplies  have  been  reduced  to  a  manageable  level.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  qualities  of  cotton  are  in  very  short  supply.  The  diversion 
features  of  the  current  cotton  law,  combined  with  bad  weather,  have 
accomplished  this  reduction  in  a  2-year  period  when  it  had  originally 
been  estimated  that  4  years  would  be  required  to  achieve  a  manage¬ 
able  supply  balance. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  primarily 
designed  to  reduce  the  surplus,  while  at  the  same  time  cushioning  the 
impact  of  the  supply  adjustment  for  farmers.  While  payments  have 
helped  cotton  farmers  to  make  this  transition,  the  impact  of  these 
adjustments  on  agricultural  communities  has  been  drastic.  There  is 
now  a  great  need  for  Government  policies  and  a  program  that  will 
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permit  cotton  farmers  to  produce  the  supplies  and  qualities  needed 
for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  in  an  efficient  manner  and 
with  the  objective  of  market  expansion. 

Regardless  of  the  initial  producer  opposition  to  the  current  cotton 
program,  I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  cotton 
farmers  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  program  ex¬ 
tended  for  an  additional  4-year  period.  We  realize,  however,  that 
some  changes  and  modifications  are  needed — primarily  to  reduce  costs. 
We  also  believe  that  major  shifts  in  the  direction  of  the  program  would 
cause  undue  hardships  and  would  disrupt  markets.  We,  therefore, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations  for  modification : 

1.  Since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  any  cotton  programs  should 
be  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  the  desired  qualities  of  cotton  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export,  we  urge  that  the  16-million-acre 
national  allotment  be  maintained.  Any  reduction  in  the  statutory  al¬ 
lotment  level  would  be  a  clear  signal  for  foreign  cotton-producing 
countries  to  increase  their  plantings.  The  history  of  our  efforts  to  ad¬ 
just  supply  with  demand  since  World  War  if  has  resulted  in  this 
country  making  the  supply  adjustment  for  the  entire  world.  A  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  in  the  national  allotment  would  simply  make  room 
for  another  expansion  in  foreign  production. 

2.  We  also  recommend  maintaining  the  concept  of  a  competitive  one- 
price  cotton  system.  To  accomplish  this  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  orderly  marketing,  we  recommend  continuation  of  a  nonrecourse 
loan  program  with  loans  available  to  cooperators  at  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  world  price  but  not  less  than  20  cents  per  pound,  Middling 
inch,  average  location. 

Senator  J ordan.  What  is  the  loan  now,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Crabill.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  20-25  now. 

Senator  Jordan.  It  is  20-25  now. 

Mr.  Crabill.  As  a  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  Minimum  ? 

Mr.  Crabill.  (3)  We  recommend  that  the  section  of  the  law  dealing 
with  the  domestic  allotment  be  modified  to  provide  for  some  degree  of 
elasticity  in  establishing  the  farm  domestic  allotment  percentage.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  farm  domestic  allotment  minimum  is  65  percent  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  more  realistic  to  provide 
that  the  farm  domestic  allotment  percentage  range  between  60  and  80 
percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  but  in  no  case  should  the  na¬ 
tional  domestic  allotment  be  less  than  the  acreage  required  to  produce 
9.5  million  bales  of  cotton. 

4.  In  order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  a  below  world  price  support 
level  and  a  price  that  cotton  farmers  can  live  with,  we  recommend 
that  a  price  support  payment  be  made  on  cotton  produced  on  domestic 
allotment  acreage  representing  the  differences  between  the  supnori 
price  and  75  percent  of  parity,  Middling  1  inch,  average  location. 
Farmers  could  grow  additional  acreage  up  to  their  full  farm  acreage 
allotment  but  would  not  receive  payments  for  production  above  their 
domestic  allotment.  They  would,  therefore,  have  a  choice  of  producing 
their  domestic  allotment  or  of  producing  at  any  higher  level  up  to  the 
full  share  of  their  regular  allotment.  Nonrecourse  loans  should  be  avail¬ 
able  on  the  farmer’s  entire  production. 

The  Chairman.  This  land  that  would  not  be  planted,  what  would 
you  recommend  ? 
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Mr.  Crabill.  Well,  it  would  be  available  for  soybeans. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  Or  any  other  crop  ? 

Mr.  Crabill.  Or  any  other  crop. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  supported,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Jordan.  But  you  would  recommend  that  there  be  no  support 
on  what  they  did  not  plant  ? 

Mr.  Crabill.  Above  the  domestic  allotment.  In  other  words,  make  it 
a  true  choice. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  he  states,  the  farmer  would  be  permitted  to 
plant  a  crop  that  is  not  supported,  such  as  soybeans  or  anything  else. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Crabill.  The  estimated  average  total  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  lint  cotton  in  the  United  States  in  1965  was  27.3  cents.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  a  study  by  the  Economic  Research  Service, 
USDA,  for  that  year  and  reflected  high  per-acre  yields.  This  figure 
will,  of  course,  vary  by  areas  and  from  year  to  year.  It  will  also  be 
influenced  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  input  items  as  well  as  by  gains 
in  technology.  For  instance,  a  wage  raise  in  steel  plants  is  reflected 
directly  in  the  price  of  tractors  and  other  farm  equipment.  Under  the 
circumstances,  a  65  percent  of  parity  return  on  the  farmer’s  domestic 
allotment  is  needed  if  farmers  are  to  realize  returns  at  a  level  that  will 
permit  them  to  stay  in  business  and  make  the  capital  investments  that 
are  essential  if  added  efficiencies  are  to  be  attained.  We  recommend  this 
change  in  lieu  of  the  provision  guaranteeing  65  percent  of  parity  on 
the  farmer’s  entire  permitted  acreage. 

5.  The  cotton  section  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  designed 
primarily  to  reduce  the  surplus.  Consequently,  sizable  payments  were 
authorized  for  idling  land.  Since  these  adjustments  have  already  been 
accomplished,  we  recommend  that  the  authority  to  offer  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  be  limited  to  a  standby  basis  and  specifically  to  situations  when 
the  carryover  exceeds  7  million  bales.  It  is  believed  that  this  figure 
represents  the  amount  of  cotton  needed  to  provide  for  an  orderly  tran¬ 
sition  from  one  crop  year  to  another. 

6.  We  strongly  urge  that  skip-row  regulations  in  effect  for  1964 
and  reinstated  for  the  1968  crop  be  continued  on  a  permanent  basis. 
This  practice  not  only  represents  a  tool  by  which  farmers  may  obtain 
greater  efficiency,  but  also  results  in  better  quality  cotton. 

7.  Within  every  State,  there  are  farmers  who  are  shifting  out  of  cot¬ 
ton,  either  because  of  land  capability,  size  of  farm,  or  for  other  reasons. 
At  the  same  time,  other  farmers  are  greatly  in  need  of  some  more 
acreage  in  order  to  have  more  economic  production  units.  While  the 
current  law  provides  for  shifts  in  allotted  acres,  the  law  also  provides 
for  a  ceiling  of  100  acres  on  the  amount  that  can  be  transferred  to  a 
farm  by  sale  or  lease.  We  respectfully  urge  that  this  ceiling  be  elim¬ 
inated  so  that  the  orderly  movement  of  acreage  can  take  place  within 
states  to  farmers  who  want  and  need  more  acreage. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  maximum  dollar  limitation  on  farmer  par¬ 
ticipation  in  any  farm  program.  Such  limits  would  wreck  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  would  bankrupt  those  farmers  who  produce  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crop.  The  productive  capacity  of  a  large  segment  of 
American  agriculture  would  be  virtually  destroyed.  Actually,  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  Nation  would  be  the  losers  in  the  long  run.  Currently, 
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the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  provides  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
“snap-back”  provision  as  a  safeguard  in  the  event  of  limitations.  We 
recommend  that  this  safeguard  be  strengthened. 

Our  calculations  indicate  that  the  cost  of  a  program  described 
above  would  be  substantially  below  recent  costs.  With  the  current 
level  of  parity  and  loan  and  with  a  domestic  allotment  based  on  1.5 
million  bales,  the  payment  features  of  the  program  would  amount 
to  about  $581  million.  This  would  represent  a  substantial  savings 
as  compared  with  program  costs  in  recent  years.  Built-in  costs,  in¬ 
cluding  Public  Law  480  funds  chargeable  to  the  cotton  program, 
small  farm  minimums,  and  storage  and  handling,  should  not  exceed 
$175  million.  Total  program  costs  would,  therefore,  amount  to  $756 
million,  which  is  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  program  in  recent  years. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  urge  action  by  the  Congress  this 
year  to  remove  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  that  exists  today  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  program  that  cotton  will  have  over  the  next  several 
years.  We  believe  that  action  by  the  Congress  this  year  would  help 
restore  confidence  in  cotton  and  would  permit  farmers  and  other 
segments  of  the  industry  to  move  ahead  m  making  the  investments 
that  are  necessary  for  efficient  production.  We  are  convinced  to  the 
fact  that  additional  gains  can  be  made  in  reducing  production  costs. 
These  gains  will  depend  upon  national  research  and  we  respectfully 
request  that  the  already  authorized  cotton  research  programs  be  im¬ 
plemented  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  terms  of  renewal.  IIow  long  would 
you  want  to  extend  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Crabill.  I  should  think,  would  you  not,  Mr.  Smith — 

The  Chairman.  Four  years?  These  hearings  are  being  held  so  that 
we  can  provide  or  propose  a  law  come  early  next  January. 

Mr.  Crabill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  you  know,  much  time  is  taken  by  commit¬ 
tees  to  develop  a  bill. 

Mr.  Crabill.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  the  act  does  not  expire  until  next  De¬ 
cember,  that  is,  in  1969,  why  I  think  we  will  have  ample  time  to  draft, 
present  a  bill  that  will  be  effective  in  1970. 

Mr.  Crabill.  We  were  wondering  a  little  bit  about  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  after  the  new  term  begins.  Maybe  we  will  lose 
some  of  our  friends  that  are  here  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  to  take  chances.  I  think  it  will  be 
all  right. 

Mr.  Crabill.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  B.  F.  SMITH,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  DELTA 
COUNCIL,  GREENWOOD,  MISS. 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  may  I  add  just  one  thing.  And  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  taking  issue  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  testimony,  but  they  put  some  figures  m  the  record  in  terms 
of  the  cost  of  cotton  production  that  are  somewhat  misleading  in 
that  they  did  not  include  many  of  the  costs  that  are  generally  in- 
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eluded  by  economists  when  they  present  these  figures.  And  they  quoted 
particularly  for  our  area  11  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Their  own  witness  denied  their  own  figure,  may 
I  say. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  The  best  thing  I  found  is  quote  “the  cost  of 
producing  upland  cotton  in  the  United  States — 1965  supplement” 
which  gives  an  average  of  27.3  cents  a  pound.  It  has  broken  it  down 
by  various  regions  of  the  United  States,  and  these  do  include  the 
total  figures  that  these  figures  did  not  represent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  like  to  use  this  in  any  way  or  not,  but  I  hope 
that  the  hearing  will  reflect  in  some  way  that  these  figures  that  they 
presented  are  not  accurate  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  put  anything  in 
the  record  to  convince  us  that  it  costs  us  more  than  11  cents  to  pro¬ 
duce  cotton.  We  know  pretty  well  what  the  cost  is. 

Senator  Jordan.  If  they  grew  it  at  that  price  they  would  be  growing 
it  under  the  house. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Crabill.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Come  around,  Bobby. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  for 
Mr.  Maynard  Layman,  Form  Editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily, 
to  sit  at  the  witness  table  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  indeed  for  me 
to  welcome  our  committee  a  warm  personal  friend  of  mine  and  a 
constituent,  Mr.  P.  R.  Smith,  whom  we  call  affectionately  “Bobby.” 
He  is  president  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Producers  Group  from 
Winder,  Ga.,  which  happens  to  be  Senator  Russell’s  hometown,  as 
members  of  this  committee  know.  Bobby  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
farmer;  he  produces  a  lot  of  cotton,  but  he  also  is  familiar  with  every 
facet  in  its  production,  ginning,  warehousing,  marketing.  He  is  also 
a  member,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  of  the  Georgia  Cotton 
Commission. 

Mr.  Smith.  Chairman.  Chairman  of  that  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  have  you,  Bobby. 

STATEMENT  OF  P.  R.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  SOUTHERN  COTTON 
PRODUCERS,  WINDER,  GA. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  those  very  generous  re¬ 
marks,  Senator. 

Southern  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  is  an  organization  established  for 
and  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  farmers  and  to  the  economy  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  Nation’s  old  and  traditional  cotton-producing  belt,  run¬ 
ning  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  We  are  financed  by  a  per-bale 
contribution  as  cotton  is  ginned. 

Southern  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  is  devoted  to  the  best  yield,  the  best 
quality  cotton,  and  to  forwarding  public  policies  that  will  enable  our 
farmers  to  get  fair  and  equitable  income  for  their  contribution  to  our 
total  economy  and  to  our  strength  as  a  nation. 
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First,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  express  on  behalf  of  our  organization, 
to  you  personally  and  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Our  farm  families,  with  your  help  and  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
have  wrought  a  miracle  of  abundance,  in  food  and  fiber,  such  as  the 
world  never  before  has  known.  Fewer  than  5  million  farmworkers  now 
feed  and  clothe  200  million  Americans  and  another  100  million  people 
around  the  world.  Yet  these  farm  people  are  the  least  rewarded  of 
all  the  workers  in  all  major  areas  in  our  economic  system. 

You  here  are  determined  to  do  something  about  this.  Southern  Cot¬ 
ton  Growers  pledge  to  all  of  you  our  vigorous  support  in  this  new 
effort,  as  represented  by  these  hearings,  to  bring  to  agriculture  a  just 
income  and  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the  people  who  feed  and 
clothe  us. 

THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

We  emphasize  to  you  what  you  are  doing  goes  beyond  justice  for 
our  farm  people.  The  national  interest  is  deeply  involved.  Broke  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  lavish  abundance  upon  our  Nation 
and  provide  food  and  liber  for  a  large  part  of  the  world.  And  impover¬ 
ished  agriculture  cannot  feed  and  clothe  the  hordes  of  people  in  our 
cities.  Our  city  people  must  understand  this. 

Moreover,  they  must  understand  that  because  of  poor  income  in  our 
countrysides,  the  packing  of  city  slums  with  refugees  from  the  land 
goes  on  apace.  The  great  outpouring  of  these  refugees  has  come  from 
our  southern  cotton  farms.  Mechanization  in  the  cotton  fields,  and 
movement  of  production  to  newer  areas  of  the  West,  along  with  our 
price  problems,  have  put  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  on  the 
road.  Our  urban  friends  must  help  us  stem  his  farm-to-city  migra¬ 
tion.  Their  own  interests,  our  Nation’s  well-being  is  involved.  The 
total  farm  population  in  the  last  20  years  has  dropped  from  25  million 
to  less  than  12  million,  while  the  Nation’s  population  grew  from  143 
million  to  more  than  200  million.  The  number  of  farms  has  declined 
from  around  6  million  to  roughly  3  million.  Farm  income  was  sub¬ 
stantially  less  in  1967  than  in  1947 — 20  years  ago.  Farm  families 
caught  in  the  constant  crush  between  rising  production  costs  and  fall¬ 
ing:  prices  have  fled  the  land.  The  Nation  now  is  paying  a  staggering 
price  for  this,  in  terms  of  welfare  or  “poverty”  handouts  in  the  cities 
and  in  unrest  that  in  recent  years  has  exploded  into  riots  and  to  the 
edge  of  insurrection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  plead  here  for  handouts,  or  for  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  bringing  innovations  into  our  way  of  life.  But  we  do 
plead  for  decent  income  in  rural  America  and  Main  Street  America. 
This  is  urgent  and  imperative.  We  believe  that  fair  income  for  the 
work  we  do  and  the  contribution  we  make  will  go  far  to  remedy  the 
ills  of  our  countrysides  without  the  necessity  of  great  Federal  invest¬ 
ments  there  in  welfare  and  poverty  programs. 

Therefore,  Southern  Cotton  Producers  aline  themselves  with  you, 
unequivocally,  in  a  determination  to  get  a  fair  wage  for  farmers  and 
to  stop  and  to  reverse  this  destructive  and  dangerous  packing  of  rural 
people  into  the  cities.  We  plead  with  our  city  friends  in  the  Congress 
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to  understand  that  the  bill  you  will  write  here  is  not  merely  farm  legis¬ 
lation;  it  is  national  legislation — -with  our  cities  to  be  great  bene¬ 
ficiaries  along  with  rural  America  and  Main  Street  America.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  legislation  the  Congress  could  write  that  would  so  funda¬ 
mentally  deal  with  the  pressing  and  dangerous  problems  of  our  cities. 

OUR  PLEDGE  TO  ALL  AMERICA 

There  is  another  commitment  we  make  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
want  the  producers  of  all  other  crops  and  of  livestock — wheat  and 
feed  grains,  soybeans,  dairy,  wool,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  tobacco,  peanuts, 
and  so  forth,  to  know  that  southern  cotton  farmers  and,  we  believe,  our 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  will  work  side-by-side  with  them  and 
we  shall  support  any  policy  and  effective  program  they  develop  and 
approve  themselves  to  gain  for  themselves  prices  that  reflect  income 
comparable  with  the  earnings  of  our  customers  in  the  cities.  We  hope 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  urban  constituencies  will  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  necessity  of  a  similar  pledge  to  you.  We  want  to  work 
with  city  people  to  ease  our  problems  and  to  ease  their  problems. 

SPECIFICALLY  COTTON 

Turning  now  directly  to  cotton,  which  is  our  livelihood,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  understand  you  are  developing  in  these  hearings  general 
background  information  that  will  be  useful  in  writing  major  farm 
legislation  which  will  be  completed  in  1969,  when  present  laws  for  the 
major  crops  expire.  Therefore,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  broad 
discussion  of  the  present  cotton  program  and  possible  revisions,  refine¬ 
ments,  or  alternatives. 

We  have  suffered  in  the  cotton  country  in  1967  the  greatest  violence  of 
nature  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  since  the  dust  bowl  virtually 
destroyed  farming  over  vast  areas  of  the  Midwest  and  Southwest  in 
the  1930’s.  We  have  been  preoccupied  in  dealing  with  the  consequences 
of  this  disaster  in  which  rain  and  cool  weather  and  then  an  early 
freeze  laid  waste  to  our  cotton  crop.  We  are  now  prepared  to  make 
absolute  and  final  proposals  for  new  cotton  legislation.  We  hope  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  additional  representations  to  your 
committee  at  a  later  date. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  cotton  program,  thousands  of  farmers  in 
the  Southland,  crushed  by  the  1966  and  1967  crop  disasters,  would  be 
worse  than  broke,  as  so  many  of  us  are.  We  would  be  bankrupt.  The 
program  has  given  us  in  these  times  of  disaster  a  kind  of  insurance  that 
will  enable  most  of  us  to  stay  in  business.  The  program,  with  an  assist 
from  angry  nature,  has  eliminated  the  cotton  surplus. 

No  doubt,  however,  the  program  has  fallen  short  of  your  expecta¬ 
tions  when  the  Congress  enacted  the  one-price  cotton  feature  in  1967 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The  one-price  law  makes 
raw  cotton  available  to  American  mills  at  the  same  price  foreign  mills 
must  pay  for  cotton. 

But  despite  this  one-price  provision  the  synthetic  “test  tube”  fibers 
last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  surpassed  cotton  in  total  use  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  a  shock  to  every  cotton  producer. 
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Moreover,  the  present  program,  in  bringing  down  the  surplus  has 
worked  against  the  cotton  economy  of  the  traditional  cotton-producing 
areas  of  the  Nation,  hurting  especially  the  Main  Street  towns  and 
businesses  that  service  the  cotton  economy.  This  program  places  pre¬ 
miums  upon  the  abandonment  of  cotton  production  on  smaller  farms, 
by  payments  that  entice  farmers  not  to  cultivate  their  allotted  acreages. 
This  enticement  is  especially  appealing  in  those  producing  regions 
where  in  Reconstruction  days  a  hundred  years  ago  the  plantations 
were  broken  down  into  small  farms. 

But  please  do  not  mistake  us.  We  are  not  pleading  here  for  a  “40 
acres  and  a  mule”  cotton  economy.  We  simply  want  the  incentives  in 
the  cotton  programs  of  the  future  to  be  such  as  to  assure  our  allotted 
acreages  will  be  planted  and  cultivated  and  harvested  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  newer  cotton-producing  regions.  This  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  revision  of  policies  that  have  encouraged  smaller  farmers 
to  place  their  acreages  into  disuse. 

As  for  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  overall  cotton  program, 
Mr.  Chairman,  House  Report  366,  88th  Congress,  filed  June  6,  1963, 
said  the  Act  To  Revitalize  the  American  Cotton  Industry,  through  a 
one-price  cotton  system,  would  forestall  the  ruin  of  the  cotton  industry. 
This  report  said  farmers,  through  a  one-price  cotton  system,  would 
benefit  from  an  expanded  use  of  cotton.  It  said  “cotton  again  will 
compete  fairly  with  synthetic  fibers.”  It  said  “the  competitive  position 
of  our  domestic  mills,  against  imports  of  cheap  foreign  goods,  will  be 
vastly  improved.”  It  said,  “the  United  States  will  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
the  world  cotton  market.”  It  said,  “Americans  will  enjoy  lower  prices 
for  American-made  cotton  goods,  at  savings  amounting  to  more  than 
$500  million  a  year,  according  to  competent  estimates.” 

That  House  committee  report  was  based  upon  information  presented 
to  that  committee  when  the  one-price  cotton  legislation  was  under 
consideration.  These  statements  still  represent  our  hopes  and  confidence 
in  that  legislation.  We  want  one-price  cotton  to  succeed,  to  the  benefit 
of  our  mills  as  well  as  to  cotton  producers.  It’s  up  to  our  friends  who 
own  and  operate  the  cotton  mills  to  make  one-price  cotton  work. 

Our  organization  is  convinced  that  if  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
one-price  policy  are  realized,  our  Treasury  hardly  could  find  a  better 
wav  to  invest  money  for  the  greater  good  of  a  greater  number  of  our 
citizens,  numbering  millions  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the  cotton 
trade,  transportation,  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  in  merchan¬ 
dising  cotton  products.  Moreover,  the  benefits  to  the  consuming  public, 
the  users  of  cotton,  should  be  greater  than  the  program  costs  to  the 
Government.  We  need  now  assurances  that  the  objectives  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  realized  this  year,  and  the  years  ahead. 

ALTERNATIVES 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  your  first  considerations,  in 
preparing  new  cotton  legislation,  might  be  a  possibility  that  the 
National  Treasury,  under  present  budgetary  pressures  and  during  the 
whole  lifetime  of  the  new  law  you  enact,  might  be  unable  to  finance  our 
cotton  program  to  the  extent  of  our  needs. 

The  present  law  has  a  snap-back  wherein,  if  the  Secretary  has  insuf¬ 
ficient  funds  to  make  one-price  payments,  then  the  program  would 
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revert  to  the  status  prior  to  the  1964  and  1965  acts.  This  would  mean 
marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports  through 
loans  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity,  without  price  supplement  payments 
to  farmers.  This  would  end  the  one-price  cotton  system.  Such  a  sudden 
transition  would  be  harsh  and  tragic  for  the  whole  cotton  industry, 
injuring  cotton  manufacturers  as  well  as  cotton  farmers.  We  believe 
that  in  the  new  law  you  will  write,  while  keeping  the  present  snap- 
back  .you  should  embrace  a  second  and  less  harsh  alternative. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  one  possible  stand-by  alternative  for  use 
by  the  Secretary  if  events  may  dictate.  We  suggest  that  you  may  wish 
to  explore  again  the  proposal  you  advanced  when  the  present  law 
was  being  written.  You  suggest  then  as  I  recall  that  the  price  of  all 
cotton  should  be  maintained  through  loans  at  a  percent  of  parity  fair 
to  producers,  and  then  adjustment  payments  should  be  made  on  the 
difference  between  the  average  domestic  price  and  the  average  world 
price  for  cotton,  for  that  part  of  a  mill’s  consumption  of  cotton,  which 
exceeded  its  customary  use,  or  a  percentage  thereof.  At  the  time  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  one  found  a  sound  mechanism  for  this  to  work  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  for  instance  a  new  mill  having  no  prior  record  of  cotton  would 
receive  the  low  price  on  all  cotton  it  consumed,  to  the  detriment  of  mills 
which  customarily  used  substantial  amounts  of  cotton. 

If,  indeed,  we  were  forced  to  move  to  an  alternative  program,  we 
might  examine  the  feasibility  of  making  the  adjustment  payment  on 
the  basis  of  spindles  in  place  in  the  mills.  By  the  best  information 
available  to  me,  we  now  have  around  20  million  spindles  in  place  in 
all  mills,  which  handle  between  4  and  5  billion  pounds  of  cotton  an¬ 
nually.  This  is  200  to  250  pounds  of  cotton  used  per  spindle. 

You  might  find  it  feasible,  as  an  example,  for  the  adjustment  pay¬ 
ment  between  the  world  price  and  the  domestic  price  for  cotton  to 
apply  to  all  the  cotton  a  mill  used  above  the  volume  which  exceeded  the 
number  of  mills  spindles  in  place  multiplied  by,  say  150  pounds  of 
cotton,  or  whatever  poundage  you  deemed  to  be  fair.  The  assigned  fig¬ 
ure  per  spindle  should  be  somewhat  less  than  the  current  use  of  cotton 
per  spindle  so  that  the  mills  would  be  assured  the  world  price  to  cover 
at  least  the  cotton  content  of  their  exports  of  goods  and  for  that  part 
of  their  manufactures  which  are  in  competition  with  imported  cotton 
goods. 

IMPORTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  mills  and  our  producers  of  cotton  need  now 
much  stronger  protections  against  imports  of  cheap  goods  from 
abroad.  These  imports  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  despite 
that  our  own  mills  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  have  been  able  to  buy  cot¬ 
ton  as  cheaply  as  foreign  mills.  Our  mills  simply  cannot  pay  their 
employees  an  American  wage  and  compete  fairly  with  yarns  and 
cotton  goods  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor.  We  have  one  suggestion 
in  this  area.  There  should  be  others. 

Yam  is  an  import  of  great  volume.  Of  our  1  million  cotton  bales 
equivalent  imported  approximatelv  20  percent  is  in  the  form  of  yarn. 
We  can  deal  substantially  with  the  import  problem  by  dealing  spe¬ 
cifically  with  yarn.  We  suggest  that  yarn  be  defined  as  raw  cotton, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  quota  we  now  enforce  upon  the  importation 
of  raw  cotton.  Yarn  is  not  cotton  goods.  The  yarn  mill  is  no  more 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  than  the  cotton  gin.  The  yam- 
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maker  and  the  cotton  ginner  both  are  in  the  business  not  of  cotton 
manufacture  but  of  preparing  cotton  for  conversion  into  consumer 
goods.  The  gin  deseeds  and  cleans  the  cotton;  the  yarnmaker  gives 
it  a  twist  suitable  for  manufacture  into  thread  and  into  goods.  The 
yarnmaker  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  picker-lapmaker.  You  dealt 
with  the  pickerlap  problem  several  years  ago.  We  suggest  that  this 
committee  write  into  the  new  bill  a  definition  of  yarn  as  raw  cotton. 
Then  we  hope  our  Tariff  Commission  will  be  guided  by  this  definition. 


EXPORTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  back  in  the  old  days  we  called  cotton  white  gold. 
We  all  now  are  painfully  aware  of  America’s  gold  problem.  I  was 
struck  recently  by  an  expression  of  Maynard  Layman,  farm  editor  of 
the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily,  writing  about  our  Nation’s  balance  of 
payments.  Layman  said :  “The  United  States  should  send  white  gold 
across  the  oceans  to  bring  back  our  yellow  gold.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  regain  our  own  cotton  export  market,  if 
this  Nation  ever  is  to  enjoy  again  a  stable  condition  in  our  cotton 
country,  the  strength  which  exports  give  to  our  total  economy,  and 
the  stability  which  cotton  can  give  to  our  balance  of  payments  with 
other  nations.  There  was  a  time — during  the  first  hundred  years  or 
more  of  our  Nation’s  history — when  the  export  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
maintained  this  Nation’s  financial  integrity  before  the  world.  Cotton 
and  tobacco  took  care  of  America’s  balance  of  payments.  We  should 
not  forget  this. 

We  are  now  the  residual  supplier  of  cotton  in  world  markets  as 
we  have  been  for  many  years.  The  act  of  1965  sought  to  regain  this 
market  where  for  about  two  centuries  we  reigned  supreme.  This  act 
of  1965  sought  to  bring  our  price  down  to  the  world  price.  But  our 
export  program  has  been  self-defeating.  We  generally  anticipate  the 
world  price  and  then  make  known  our  export  price,  in  advance.  Other 
producing  countries  simply  cut  their  price  a  cent  or  two  below  our 
price.  They  thus  move  their  cotton  out  ahead  and  we  take  what’s  left 
of  the  world  market.  We  never  shall  regain  our  just  share  of  this 
market  so  long  as  the  rest  of  the  world  knows  our  export  price  in 
advance. 

We  must,  in  the  next  cotton  act,  make  our  cotton  truly  competitive 
with  cotton  produced  in  any  other  areas  of  the  world.  There  must 
be  an  export  payment  involved,  for  our  cotton  farmers  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  producers  in  other  world  areas  whose  standard  of 
living  now  is  down  where  we  were  in  the  South  when  cotton  was 
selling  for  5  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

It  is  our  thought  that  the  export  problem  might  be  remedied  by 
enabling  our  exporters,  while  buying  at  the  American  cotton  price,  to 
sell  in  the  world  markets  at  a  price  which  will  move  our  cotton,  and 
then  pay  the  exporters  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  our 
domestic  price  (the  price  exporters  must  pay  for  cotton)  and  the 
average  price  that  exporters  get  for  the  various  qualities  of  cotton 
in  the  world  market  during  a  season,  each  exporter  receiving  a  total 
payment  according  to  the  number  of  bales  sold  abroad.  Such  an  opera¬ 
tion  certainly  would  make  our  cotton  fully  competitive  pricewise 
around  the  world.  It  should  assure  care  and  prudence  by  our  exporters 
in  buying  and  selling.  It  should  guarantee  us  a  fair  share  of  the  world 
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market,  enabling  larger  production  by  our  cotton  farmers  and  sub¬ 
stantially  improving  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  importance  of  agricultural  exports,  for  cash  and  under  Public 
Law  480,  to  our  gold  and  balance-of -payments  situation. 

While  discussing  cotton  exports,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  call 
attention  to  the  act  of  1965  renewing  and  expanding  our  food-for- 
peace  program  through  revision  of  Public  Law  480.  That  act  took 
into  account  the  need  for  clothing  among  impoverished  peoples  in 
poorer  and  emerging  nations,  by  authorizing  the  shipment  through 
this  program  of  textiles  where  raw  cotton  accounts  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  cost.  But  since  this  authorization  was  enacted  no  textiles 
have  moved  abroad  through  Public  Law  480.  We  understand  that 
one  nation  now  is  seeking  12  million  yards  of  cloth  under  this 
program.  We  urge  you  in  the  Congress  to  press  for  activation  of 
exports  of  cotton  goods  under  Public  Law  480. 

Similarly,  a  way  might  be  found  to  distribute  cotton  goods  among 
the  needy  in  our  own  country,  as  we  now  distribute  surplus  foods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  our  recommendations : 

1.  Extend  the  one-price  cotton  law  for  4  years,  with  revisions  and 
refinements,  removing  inequities  and  strengthening  the  program.  We 
have  grave  reservations  as  to  converting  present  farm  programs  into 
“permanent  farm  law.”  Although,  of  course,  we  appreciate  help 
given  to  farmers  generally  through  the  present  law,  these  programs 
have  fallen  short  of  achieving  a  parity  position  for  agriculture.  To 
freeze  these  programs,  however  revised,  into  “permanent  law”  would 
represent  an  abandonment  of  farmers  aspirations  to  get  a  fair  price 
in  the  marketplace,  as  do  other  producers  of  raw  materials,  goods 
and  services  in  our  free  enterprise  system.  Moreover,  by  enacting  a 
“permanent”  general  farm  law  the  Congress  would  abrogate  to  a 
considerable  degree  its  dominant  role  in  responding  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture. 

2.  Keep  the  16  million  acres  a  national  allotment. 

3.  Write  into  the  new  law  an  alternative  program  less  harsh  than 
the  present  snapback.  We  have  discussed  one  possible  alternative.  On 
examination  it  may  be  found  impracticable.  The  committee  may  come 
forward  with  a  better  idea.  We  do  not  propose  any  alternative  as  a 
substitute  program.  We  simply  are  looking  for  an  alternative  snap- 
back  that  would  be  easier  and  less  destructive,  especially  upon  our 
mills.  It  is  imperative  to  the  cotton  producer  that  our  mills  be  kept  in 
a  sound  and  solid  economic  position. 

4;  Embrace  in  the  new  low  provisions  that  will  make  certain  that  the 
United  States  regains  its  rightful  position  in  the  world  export  markets. 
Again,  we  have  advanced  a  suggestion.  It,  too,  may  be  impracticable. 
We  are  confident  this  committee  can  find  what  is  practical  in  this  area. 

In  foreign  aid,  under  Public  Law  480  and  other  programs  where  we 
supply  dollars  to  needy  nations,  we  realize  that  America  must  continue 
to  assist  peoples  in  the  free  world.  But  our  own  gold  situation  now 
makes  it  absolutely  imperative  that  we  ship  goods  instead  of  dollars. 
Our  total  agriculture — including  cotton  and  cotton  goods— offers  the 
Nation  the  best  opportunity  to  remedy  the  pressure  upon  our  balance  of 
payments.  So  we  say :  Use  white  gold  to  keep  yellow  gold  at  home,  and 
send  white  gold  to  bring  back  our  yellow  gold  that  now  is  overseas. 
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5.  Protect  our  textile  industry  from  the  great  influx  of  cheap  cotton 
goods  from  abroad.  As  a  first  step,  define  yarn  as  raw  cotton. 

6.  Make  certain  that  the  program  works  to  the  advantage  of  all 
cotton-producing  regions  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  no  region. 

7.  Revise  the  present  program  so  that  the  privilege  of  a  cotton  allot¬ 
ment  holder  he  related  to  cotton  production.  A  reasonable  insurance 
factor  could  be  retained.  This  can  be  done  by  limiting  the  provisions 
that  the  cotton  allotment  holder  receive  the  price  support  payment 
and  convert  his  land  to  the  production  of  other  income-producing 
crops. 

8.  Reverse  the  current  provision  which  forbid  the  release  of  cotton 
acreage  on  65  percent  of  the  allotment.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
for  allotments  in  the  small  farm  category  of  10  acres  or  less.  However, 
if  is  needed  on  all  allotments  upon  which  one-tenth  acre  is  being  planted 
simply  to  hold  farm  acreage  history. 

9.  Eliminate  the  voluntary  acreage  retirement  feature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  Make  no  payments  for  acreage  retirement  beyond  a  mandatory 
cut.  Payments  on  voluntary  acreage  retirement  is  ruining  cotton  econ¬ 
omy  in  regions  with  numerous  small  farms,  while  the  economy  could  be 
strengthened  in  these  areas  through  allotment  rentals  or  purchases. 

10.  Liberalize  the  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  acreage  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

11.  Repeal  the  cropland  adjustment  program  outright  and  forth¬ 
with.  Its  effect,  if  continued,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  economy  of  great 
areas  of  our  countryside  and  to  small  towns,  where  small  farms  are 
numerous.  The  impact  of  this  program  principally  is  that  small  farms 
are  bought  out  of  business  with  taxpayers’  money.  This  is  tearing  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  farms  and  dumping  them  into  cities,  if  pressed,  this 
program  might  make  “ghost  towns”  of  Main  Street  communities  that 
service  areas  having  predominantly  small  farm  agriculture. 

COTTON 

12.  Implement  the  research  program  now  provided  for  in  the  cotton 
law.  The  law  authorizes  an  initial  $10  million  expenditure  for  this 
special  research  undertaking;  but  the  program  never  has  been  acti¬ 
vated,  although  cotton  farmers  have  cooperated  by  assessing  them- 
sel  ves  $1  a  bale  for  research  and  promotion. 

13.  Maintain  the  skip-row  planting  rules  and  regulations  fair  at  all 
times  to  all  the  different  cotton-producing  regions. 

14.  Write  new  protections  against  havoc  caused  by  natural  disasters, 
so  that  farmers  who  are  the  victims  of  such  disasters  may  use  yield 
records  of  normal  production  years,  when  all  requirements  and  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  cotton  program  are  assigned.  Several  proposals  intended 
to  remedy  this  situation  now  are  pending  before  the  committee.  We 
shall  make  a  recommendation  at  a  later  date  on  what  we  deem  to  be 
the  best  remedy. 

In  this  connection,  we  want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  what  this 
committee  did  to  help  us  recover  from  the  devastation  of  last  year’s 
crop  failure  over  large  areas  through  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business  Administration.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  of  such  loans  has  helped  those  in  distress;  but  this  aid  has  been  so 
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severely  limited  that  many  good  farmers  and  many  good  ginners  still 
are  suffering  unnecessarily.  We  still  are  hopeful  that  the  FIT  A  and  the 
SRA  will  liberalize  their  operations  in  a  way  that  will  help  many  more 
deserving  farmers  and  ginners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  must  emphasize  that  the  old,  tradi¬ 
tional  cotton  country  of  this  Nation — your  own  State  of  Louisiana,  my 
State  of  Georgia,  and  the  Oarolinas,  Alabama,  parts  of  Virginia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  the  delta  area,  the  old  belt  of  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma — can  produce  quality  cotton  as  good  as  any¬ 
body.  We  recently  have  made  great  strides  in  seed  breeding  and  cul¬ 
tural  practices.  We  soon,  at  long  last,  shall  win  the  battle  against  the 
boll  weevil.  We  are  determined  to  recover  quickly  from  the  disasters 
which  laid  waste  to  our  crops  back  in  1966  and  1967  over  large  areas.  By 
these  disasters  and  by  exceedingly  heavy  voluntary  retirement  of  acre¬ 
age,  we  have  borne  the  great  burden  in  bringing  down  the  cotton 
surplus. 

We  are  ready  and  eager  to  produce  all  the  cotton  we  are  entitled  to. 
We  want  every  other  region  to  produce  all  it  is  entitled  to.  Therefore, 
we  are  ready  to  join  with  all  cotton  producers  to  declare  a  moratorium 
on  bickering  among  regions.  We  want  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  pros¬ 
perous  total  cotton  economy,  prosperous  farmers  and  a  prosperous 
textile  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pledging  here  to  help  the  Congress  help  the 
total  cotton  industry,  in  achieving  fairness  for  ourselves  and  in  greater 
service  to  the  Nation. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Chair  wishes  to  compliment  you  on  such 
a  fine  statement,  very  thoughtful. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  Every  time  we  have  a  bill,  questions  arise  as  to  the  amount  of 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  farmers.  Now,  a  suggestion  was  made 
yesterday  that  unless  a  farmer  or  an  organization  that  is  farming, 
that  its  income  constitutes  75  percent  of  all  its  income,  that  it  should 
not  receive  payments,  or  they  should  be  reduced.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  could  that  be  construed  as  a  limitation  on 
payments  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  if  you — if  you,  as  a  farmer,  if  75  percent  of  your 
income  as  a  farmer  is  from  the  farm — it  would  not  limit  you  at  all ;  but, 
as  you  know,  a  lot  of  corporations  farm  and  doctors  farm,  and  lawyers 
farm,  and  others;  and  a  lot  of  criticism  has  come  about  because  they 
are  not  engaged  in  farming.  The  chief  business  is  something  else.  And 
yet,  they  benefit  greatly  from  the  payments  that  are  made  for  not 
planting. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  see  a  lot  of  kick  on  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  say  I  can  see  a  lot  of  kick  on  something  like  that.  My 
initial  thought  is  I  would  oppose  such  a  thing  as  that.  We  are  in 
several  related  agricultural  enterprises,  and  my  own  personal  view¬ 
point  is  I  would  probably  be  hit  by  that;  but  I  am,  or  I  call  myself  a 
cotton  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  whole  farming  operation  need  not  only 
be  cotton,  but  any  other  farm  commodity.  If  the  income  from  the 
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farm  is  75  percent  of  your  income,  of  course  you  would  not  be  affected 
at  all.  It  is  only  a  way  to  try  and  meet  the  criticism  that  we  have  had 
here  for — well,  for  at  least  20  years. 

Senator  Talmadge.  If  the  chairman  will  yield  at  that  point,  some 
have  suggested  outlawing  the  tax  deductions,  which  also  might  be 
considered.  A  lot  of  people  farm  at  a  loss  year  after  year,  and  while 
they  might  have  a  medical  practice  that  pays  them,  say,  $50,000  a  year 
and  farming  losses  of  $10,000  a  year,  they  deducted  the  farming  losses 
from  the  medical  income  and  pay  the  taxes  on,  say  $40,000  a  year. 

Senator  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  know  a  great  many  people, 
particularly  small  farmers,  that  have  to  derive  some  income  off  the 
farm;  they  simply  cannot  make  it.  They  farm,  but  they  have  to  work 
off  the  farm  to  get  some  cash  income. 

Senator  Ialmadgk.  In  other  words,  they  have  got  to  have  some  in¬ 
come  to  support  the  farm,  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Jordan.  Well,  that  is  pretty  near  the  truth 

a _ . .  i  i,i 


.  „  given  to  us  during 

these  hearings  in  order  to  meet  those  who  oppose  these  huge  payments, 
because  there  are  some  corporations - 

Senator  Talmadge.  If  the  chairman  will  yield  at  that  point,  I  can 
tell  you  an  interesting  story  that  is  a  true  one. 

I  have  got  a  warm  friend  who  is  now  deceased  who  came  over  here 
from  Scotland,  located  around  Stone  Mountain  and  went  in  the 
granite  business.  lie  started  cutting  granite  for  a  living;  educated  his 
sons — they  were  very  smart — pyramided  it  into  a  highly  successful 
operation.  And  one  of  the  boys  decided  the  smart  thing  to  do  to  save 
some  income  taxes  was  to  get  himself  a  farm.  So  they  did,  and  that 
went  on  for  2  or  3  years  with  huge  tax  losses;  and  finally  the  old 
Scotchman  says,  “Get  rid  of  that  damned  farm;  l  done  save  all  the 
tax  money  I  want  to.” 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions.  If  not,  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  want  to  compliment  the  witness  on  an  out¬ 
standing  statement. 

Senator  Jordan.  Very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Talmadge.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
luncheon  engagement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ransom. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you,  Mr.  Ransom. 

He  hails  from  Louisiana — good  cotton  farmer 
have  you  as  a  witness.  You  may  proceed. 


And  we  are  glad  to 


STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  S.  RANSOM,  CHAIRMAN,  COTTON  COMMITTEE, 
LOUISIANA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION,  MONROE,  LA. 


Mr.  Ransom.  Fine.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Ellender  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Paul  S. 
Ransom,  a  cotton  farmer,  from  Monroe,  La.,  and  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Committee.  My  statement  to¬ 
day  represents  what  I  sicnerely  believe  to  be  the  consensus  of  our  22- 
man  cotton  committee  composed  of  farmers  from  all  the  various  cotton- 
producing  areas  of  Louisiana. 
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The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as  related  to  cotton,  has 
been  in  operation  for  2  of  the  intended  4-year  program.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  has  both  strong  and  weak  points,  and  farmers  are  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  effect  of  this  program  on  the  total  cotton  economy  and 
farms  in  particular.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Cotton  Committee  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  gained  from  a  more 
complete  and  longer  analysis  of  this  legislation  after  it  has  been  opera¬ 
tive  for  at  least  3  complete  years.  It  is  the  feeling  of  our  committee 
that  the  present  law  should  be  allowed  to  operate  the  full  4  years  of  its 
intended  life  and  that  farmers,  Congress,  and  the  total  cotton  industry 
analyze  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  act  of  1965  and  proceed 
legislatively  from  that  point.  The  point  we  make  is  that  there  is  no 
great  clamor,  from  farmers,  to  extend  or  amend  the  cotton  section  of 
the  1965  act  at  this  time. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  act  be  administered  so  as  not  to  build  up  additional  surpluses  of 
cotton  in  the  final  2  years  of  the  program.  If  supplies  of  cotton  are  at  a 
reasonable  level  when  this  act  expires,  the  job  of  enacting  constructive 
legisl  ation  will  be  much  easier  to  accomplish. 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  aspect  of  the  1965  act  has  been  its 
failure  to  achieve  the  volume  of  sales,  both  export  and  domestic,  that 
its  proponents  claimed  prior  to  passage.  Secretary  Freeman  has  often 
been  quoted — “Cotton  is  a  crop  that  must  export  or  die.”  I  cannot 
agree  more  with  this  statement.  The  record  shows  that  exports  of 
cotton,  for  the  past  4  years,  have  been  5.7,  4.1,  2.9,  and  4.7  million 
bales,  respectively ;  and  export  expectations  for  the  current  marketing 
year  are  anything  but  bright.  There  is  no  hope  for  a  healthy,  stable 
cotton  economy  at  the  farm  level  in  the  United  States,  unless  we  dras¬ 
tically  improve  our  export  sales  of  cotton.  We  feel  that  export  sales 
of  a  minimum  of  6  million  bales  per  year  are  absolutely  essential  for 
the  American  cotton  farmer.  This  export  figure  of  6  million  bales 
can  be  done,  for  it  has  been  done.  In  the  marketing  year  1959-1960, 
we  exported  7.2  million  bales  and  in  the  marketing  year  1960-1961 — 
6.6  million  bales.  This  was  achieved  when  the  USD  A  regulations 
allowed  aggressive  bargaining,  pricewise,  for  export  markets  for 
cotton. 

Louisiana  cotton  farmers  are  also  disturbed  at  the  trends  that  seem 
to  be  developing  outside  the  producer  level,  to  strike  from  the  1965 
act  that  portion  that  retains  the  parity  of  price  concept.  We  feel  that 
the  Congress  wisely  inserted  this  measure  for  protection  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and,  under  no  circumstances,  would  this  act  be  acceptable  to 
Louisiana  farmers  without  this  measure  of  protection. 

Farmers  have  been  reading  in  many  agricultural  journals  proposals 
dealing  with  stockpiling  of  agricultural  commodities,  including  cotton. 
Our  thoughts  are  that  stockpiling  might  have  some  short-range  appeal, 
pricewise,  but  that  in  the  long  run  it  -will  certainly  work  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  cotton  farmer ;  for  it  makes  no  difference  by  what  name  a 
cotton  surplus  is  called,  it  remains  costly  for  Government  and  is  a 
constantly  price-depressing  threat  to  the  farmer  as  he  markets  his 
cotton. 

We  would  like  to  bring  to  the  committee’s  attention  some  of  the 
current  practices  concerning  Government-owned  stocks  of  cotton  being 
sold  minus  many  of  the  normal  marketing  costs  in  competition  with 
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farmer-owned  cotton,  which  must  bear  these  marketing  costs.  These 
practices  make  it  more  attractive  to  buy  Government  stocks  of  cotton, 
rather  than  farmer-owned  cotton,  thereby  forcing  farmer-owned  cot¬ 
ton  into  the  CCC  loan  and  beginning,  again,  the  cycle  of  Government- 
cost  for  storage,  etc.,  before  cotton  reaches  the  consumer. 

We  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  farmers  of  Louisiana  feel  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  surplus  of  cotton  at  as  low  a 
level  as  practicable,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  cotton 
program  the  cotton  industry  would  not  be  faced  with  the  impossible 
task  of  enacting  new  cotton  legislation,  extending  or  amending  the 
present  act,  under  the  foreboding  shadow  of  huge  surpluses  accumu¬ 
lated  at  high  Government  costs.  It  is  our  feeling  that  now  is  the  time 
to  redouble  our  efforts  to  increase  the  sales  of  cotton  by  everyone  con¬ 
cerned-producer,  ginner,  merchant,  spinner,  and,  certainly,  Govern¬ 
ment;  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  there  can  be  no  lasting  solution  to  the 
problems  of  cotton  until  more  markets  are  regained  and  developed  for 
this  great  fiber. 

May  I  convey  to  the  committee  the  appreciation  of  the  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Cotton  Committee  for  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  matter  and  presenting  our  views. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  D.  B.  Means,  Mr.  Philip  Wemple,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hardee,  J r.,  had  statements  on  feed  grains,  rice  and  dairy,  and  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control,  they  were  unable  to  be  here  today. 
W  e  would  like  to  have  these  inserted  in  the  record  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  presented  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  hearings  will  be  held  open  for  probably 
as  much  as  a  month,  and  any  additional  statements  would  be  accepted 
and  placed  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Right,  sir. 

(The  statements  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Philip  Wemple,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Louisiana  Farm 
Federation,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Philip  Wemple.  I 
am  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  an  active 
producer  of  soybeans  and  feed  grains  in  Rapides  Parish.  My  statement  today 
reflects  the  policies  of  our  organization  with  respect  to  farm  programs  for  these 
commodities. 

Although  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  does  not  authorize  a  farm 
program  for  soybeans,  the  following  statement  was  received  from  soybean  pro¬ 
ducers  at  our  statewide  soybean  conference  this  past  year : 

“We  recommend  a  support  price  on  soybeans  of  $2.25  a  bushel.  We  advocate 
complete  withdrawal  of  support  prices  on  soybeans  and  unsupported  open  pro¬ 
duction  as  being  preferable  to  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments.” 

The  belief  of  the  soybean  producers  in  Louisiana  is  simply  this — We  do  not 
want  a  surplus  of  soybeans  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  either 
to  be  used  as  a  price  depressor  or  to  justify  either  marketing  quotas  or  acreage 
controls. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  soybean  acreage  the  last  few  years 
and  more  than  likely  acreage  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  near  future.  At 
the  present  price  support  level  there  is  a  possibility  of  overproduction  and  the 
creation  of  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  CCC.  Soybean  producers  in  Louisiana 
do  not  want  this  to  happen  because  of  the  experiences  they  have  had  with  other 
commodities  that  followed  this  same  route. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  any  further  legislation  pertaining  to  soybeans 
contain  provisions  which  would  repeal  the  present  price  support  program  and 
authorize  government  insurance  for  recourse  loans  through  commercial  lending 
institutions.  This  method  of  securing  loans  with  the  assistance  of  the  CCC 
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would  provide  producers  an  opportunity  to  have  an  orderly  system  of  marketing, 
prevent  the  CCC  from  owning  and  controlling  the  marketing  of  a  large  surplus  of 
soybeans  and  still  assure  the  producers  of  having  money  available  during  and 
after  the  harvest  season. 

The  recourse  loan  concept  has  been  advocated  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and  others 
for  feed  grains  through  legislation  they  have  introduced  and  referred  to  your 
committee.  We  would  suggest  that  this  legislation  include  soybeans  as  well  as 
feed  grains  in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  another  government 
controlled  crop  which  is  not  now  controlled. 

We  also  support  the  termination  of  the  existing  feed  grain  program  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  government  insurance  for  recourse  loans  through  commercial 
lending  institutions  as  proposed  by  Senator  Ribicoff  and  others. 

The  soybean  and  feed  grains  producers  in  Louisiana  oppose  any  proposal 
which  would  create  a  “security  reserve”  or  government  stock  pile  of  these  com¬ 
modities.  The  producers  strongly  feel  that  government-held  commodities  of  any 
kind  are  not  good  for  them  because  of  the  depressing  effect  on  prices  these 
commodities  have  when  released  by  the  CCC  for  the  market. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  hope  that 
the  view  of  the  producers  of  these  commodities  will  help  you  in  determining 
their  thinking  on  any  farm  legislation  that  would  affect  soybeans  and  feed 
grains. 


Statement  of  Dave  Means,  Vice  President,  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau, 
Federation,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Dave  Means.  I  am 
a  Vice-President  of  Lousiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  an  active  dairy 
producer.  My  statement  today  reflects  the  majority  views  of  the  dairy  producers 
in  Louisiana  whom  I  represent  through  our  organization. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  recommendations  of  our  state  dairy  advisory  committee 
for  presentation  here  today. 

We  recommend  that  in  1968  there  be  no  new  legislation  or  changes  made  in 
the  current  dairy  program  under  which  we  now  operate.  With  respect  to  the 
basic  provision  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  applicable  to  dairying, 
we  oppose  any  attempt  to  provide  a  Class  I  base  plan  on  a  regional  or  national 
basis.  However,  we  also  oppose  any  attempt  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1965  permanent  legislation  with  respect  to  dairying. 

We  support  federal  milk  marketing  orders  restricted  to  the  historical  market¬ 
ing  area,  provided  that  such  orders  help  producers  and  where  the  rights  of  the 
individual  producers  are  adequately  protected.  We  oppose,  however,  any  attempt 
to  have  nationwide  or  statewide  marketing  orders. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  no  legislation  passed  that  would  permit  a  federal 
control  program  based  on  the  supply-control  theory. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  present 
the  views  of  the  dairy  producers  in  our  State  as  requested  by  our  dairy  committee. 


Statement  of  H.  G.  Hardee,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 

Federation,  Guetdan,  La. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  H.  G.  Hardee, 
Jr.  I  am  a  vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  an 
active  rice  producer  in  Vermilion  Parish.  My  statement  today  reflects  the  ma¬ 
jority  views  of  the  rice  producers  whom  I  represent  through  our  organization. 
These  views  have  been  expressed  in  several  meetings  with  our  rice  producers 
and  particularly  in  a  recent  meeting  of  our  state  rice  advisory  committee  for 
presentation  here  today. 

Rice  producers  in  Louisiana  basically  support  the  philosophy  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  rice.  We  recommend  that 
there  be  no  rice  legislation  which  would  change  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
program  under  which  we  now  operate.  We  strongly  oppose  any  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  authorize  a  two-price  plan  for  rice. 

We  do  have  a  few  recommendations,  however,  that  our  rice  producers  would 
like  to  have  in  any  future  farm  legislation  pertaining  to  rice.  These  recommenda- 
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tions  would  uot  alter  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  present  program  under  which 
we  operate,  but  they  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  rice  producer. 

We  recommend  that  the  release  and  reapportionment  provisions  for  the  farm 
administrative  areas  be  changed  to  permit  a  producer  to  transfer  rice  acreage 
from  one  farm  which  he  operates  to  another  farm  which  he  operates  without 
combining  the  farms  on  A  SC  records  when  all  parties  concerned  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  ;  provided,  however,  that  this  acreage  transfer  remains  within  county  lines 
and  is  made  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Another  change  we  would  like  to  see  in  the  release  and  reapportionment  pro¬ 
vision  of  te  present  program  would  be  to  allow  any  excess  acreage  released 
by  producers  in  a  county,  for  which  there  were  no  requests  from  other  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  be  released  by  the  county  ASC  Committee  to  the  state  ASC  commit¬ 
tees  for  reallocation  to  counties  which  had  requests  for  more  acreage  than  what 
was  released  in  that  country.  At  the  present  time  acreage  can  be  released  and 
reapportioned  only  within  the  county.  We  belive  this  will  facilitate  the  planting 
of  any  increase  in  rice  acreage  in  the  future  above  the  present  level. 

We  would  like  to  state  here  that  there  is  a  big  need  for  the  betterment  of  the 
rice  industry  for  a  method  of  more  orderly  expansion  of  rice  acreage  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  rice  increases  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  exports.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  study  the  world  rice  situation,  it  is  possible  that  greater 
amounts  of  rice  will  be  needed  from  United  States  production  to  fuliill  require¬ 
ments  of  world  dollar  markets  in  the  future.  It  is  our  hope  that  through  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  rice  industry,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Congress,  we  will  be  able  to  formulate  a  policy  or  procedure  which  will 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  rice  industry  and  county  as  a  whole  for  rice  acreage 
expansion. 

As  you  know,  increases  in  rice  acreage  have  been  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
and  based  on  a  formula  the  U.S.D.A.  uses  to  determine  the  estimated  supply 
and  demand  for  rice  in  any  given  year.  These  increases  have  not  always  been 
made  at  an  opportune  time  for  the  producer  to  plan  his  fanning  operations 
in  his  best  interest  Acreage  increases  above  the  national  minimum  allotment 
should  be  on  a  more  orderly  basis  rather  than  on  a  year-to-year  basis  so  pro¬ 
ducers  can  adequately  plan  their  operations  with  respect  to  crop  rotations,  pur¬ 
chasing  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  irrigation  planning. 

The  expenses  in  machinery,  equipment,  handling,  drier  and  milling  facilities 
required  this  year  to  accommodate  the  20  percent  increase  in  acreage  which 
we  needed  were  substantial.  In  most  cases,  the  producer  must  borrow  money  to 
expand  his  farming  operations  with  no  assurance  that  the  increase  in  acreage 
he  received  will  be  for  more  than  one  year.  A  method  of  planning  rice  acreage 
expansion  in  a  more  orderly  manner  is  needed  within  the  rice  industry,  and 
we  would  recommend  that  considerable  thought  be  given  to  this  propsoa). 

The  demand  for  rice  has  steadily  increased  the  last  few  years  with  an  acreage 
allotment  now  set  at  2.4  million  acres  for  1968.  The  world  market  price  for 
rice  has  continually  advanced  to  a  price  well  above  the  present  minimum  sup¬ 
port  level  and  to  a  level  where  export  subsidies  are  no  longer  required  to  move 
our  rice  into  foreign  markets.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  the  minimum  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  be  permanently  set  at  2.0  million  acres  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  support  increased  from  the  present  level  of  65  percent  of  parity  to 
a  level  that  would  return  an  adequate  income  to  producers  without  adversely 
affecting  our  rice  markets. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  and  present 
our  views  concerning  rice. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  personally,  I  am  the  one  who  suggested  that 
we  hold  hearings  now  on  an  extension  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  not  our  purpose  to— in  fact,  I  don’t  think 
the  committee  will  go  along  and  enact  a  new  bill  until  the  next  year. 
And  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  one  next  year  that  will  take  the 
place  of  the  one  we  have  now.  You  wouldn’t  want  us  to  wait  until  1970 
to  enact  the  law,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Ransom.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  need  to  get  a  little  more  experience 
before  this  present  law  expires,  make  a  real  effort  to  see  if  we  can’t 
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do  something  to  improve  the  situation,  whether  it  is  extending  the 
law  or  amending  it,  or  new  legislation.  Let’s  get  a  little  more  experience 
under  the  law  before  we — in  other  words,  I  would  not  be  in  favor 
of  trying  to  amend  or  extend  it,  do  anything  with  the  law  at  this  time, 
during  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
chairman,  and  I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the  committee - 

Mr.  Ransom.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  discussed  it  and  agreed  to  hold  these  hear¬ 
ings.  And  it  strikes  me  that  with  a  program  of  4  years,  if  we  can  have 
the  experience  of  3  years  of  it,  which  we  would  have - 

Mr.  Ransom.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  time  enough,  next  year,  to  put  the 
bill  before  the  Congress  and  then,  again,  have  hearings - 

Mr.  Ransom.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  light  of  the  changes  we  expect  to  make. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Well,  Senator,  that  is  exactly  what  I  think  the  farmers 
in  Louisiana  would  like  to  see  done,  consider  specific  bills  in  1969  to 
be  effective  for  crop  year  1970  after  the  law  expires. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  suggestions  at  the  moment  as 
to  any  changes - 

Mr.  Ransom.  Well,  I  think - 

The  Chairman.  To  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  think  the  changes  that — as  far  as  changes  in  the 
current  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Well,  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  real  good  look  at  how 
we  exported  volumes  of  cotton  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  easily  answered. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Right ;  export  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  time  we  were  called  King  Cotton,  but  here 
lately  we  have  had  a  lot  of  competition.  In  our  country  here  in  the  last 
2  years,  you  have  had  a  drop  in  the  use  of  cotton,  as  pointed  out  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  Ransom.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  getting  stiff  competition  from  man¬ 
made  fiber,  not  so  much  rayon  now,  but - 

Mr.  Ransom.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Other  synthetic  manmade  fibers.  And  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  I  think  will  continue  to  be  aggravated. 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  am  sure  that  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  'no  doubt  about  that.  I  sincerely  thought 
that  by  having  this  one-price  system  a  couple  of  years  ago  more  cotton 
would  be  used  by  our  own  textile  mills,  but  that  isn’t  true.  It  doesn’t 
happen  that  way. 

Mr.  Ransom.  I  think  the  records  would  indicate  that  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Any  questions  ? 

Senator  J ordan.  Yearly  correct.  Nearly  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  it  has  cost  a  lot  of  money,  Senator.  You  know 
that.  In  fact,  this  whole  program  has  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  I 
anticipated.  I  expected  at  the  end  of  4  years,  it  would  be  getting  out  of 
the  woods,  that  our  production  would  be  in  keeping  with  our  con¬ 
sumption,  and  that  we  could  go  at  the  market  place  for  prices,  but  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  turn  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  one  point  here,  that  I 
made.  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  not  administer  this  law 
in  the  final  2  years  so  as  to  reverse  this  downward  trend  of  the  surplus 
and  start  building  this  a  boom  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  4  years  we 
face  a  large  surplus.  It  makes  any  type  program  almost  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  insofar  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
been  against  the  creation  of  any  reserves  other  than  what  we  provide  in 
the  law.  What  we  do  is,  we  provide  a  sufficient  carryover  and  then 
enough  for  our  own  consumption.  And  I  think  that  program  has 
worked  pretty  well.  And  with  our  capacity,  ample  capacity  now,  to 
produce,  why  I  am  not  fearful  that  we  will  be  without  food. 

Mr.  Ransom.  OK,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Paul. 

Mr.  Ransom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Hamilton.  We  kept,  you  for  dessert. 

All  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Are  you  ready  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  HAMILTON,  PRESIDENT,  LOUISIANA  COTTON 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION,  LAKE  PROVIDENCE,  LA. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Jack  Hamilton.  I  am  serving  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Cotton  Producers  Association,  a  newly  formed  organization 
composed  of  some  200  top  cotton  farmers  across  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

On  behalf  of  my  organization,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  briefly  present  our  views  on  cotton  legislation. 
Accompanying  me  today  are  Mr.  Joe  Mott  from  Oak  Ridge,  La.,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Schneider,  from  Lake  Providence,  La.,  both  officers  of  our 
organization. 

Our  organization  favors  a  continuation  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965  as  it  applies  to  cotton  through  its  present  life.  Generally, 
we  feel  that  this  program  has  been  successful  and  has  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted.  We  would  like  to  emphasize 
some  points  which  we  feel  strongly  should  be  in  any  extension  of  this 
act. 

The  16-million  acre  minimum  national  allotment  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  any  future  legislation.  We  feel  that  a  reduction  in  this  figure 
would  cause  an  expansion  in  foreign  production  and  synthetic  pro¬ 
duction  that  would  eventually  even  further  reduce  the  cotton  acreage 
in  this  country. 

We  favor  increasing  exports.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  its  fair  historic  share  of  the  world  cotton  market. 
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Higher  labor  costs  in  the  United  States  make  it  imperative  that  cotton 
exports  be  supported  to  whatever  extent  necessary  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  an  equitable  share  of  the  foreign  market  for  our  producers  and 
prevent  destruction  of  the  cotton  industry. 

We  advocate  that  the  Congress  appropriate  the  funds  already  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  research  part  of  the  act.  Research  is  the  only  way  we 
can  possibly  survive  the  price  squeeze  farmers  are  now  experiencing. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  help  the  cotton  industry  than  through  im¬ 
plementation  of  our  research  program. 

We  feel  strongly  that  any  attempt  to  limit  production  payments  to 
any  farmer  would  cause  this  entire  act  to  fail.  We  therefore  urge  that 
no  limitations  on  payments  be  placed  in  any  future  act. 

We  feel  that  the  loan  rates  in  the  future  should  more  accurately 
reflect  spot  market  prices  as  far  as  premiums  on  staple  and  grade  are 
concerned.  The  loan  has  long  been  set  unrealistically  in  this  aspect.  The 
marketplace  should  influence  the  loan  instead  of  the  opposite. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  should 
be  held  out  of  competition  with  current  crops  in  farmer  hands.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  created  to  establish  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  and  when  this  governmental  agency  competes  with  individual 
farmers,  this  is  not  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Our  organization  is  strongly  in  favor  of  continuing  the  skid-row 
regulations  for  cotton  planting  as  they  apply  in  1968.  This  develop¬ 
ment  in  cotton  production  was  accomplished  through  research  and  it 
rewards  efficiency  and  proper  application  of  research  principles. 

We  favor  continued  sale  and  lease  of  allotments  within  a  State.  How¬ 
ever,  we  would  like  to  see  the  100-acre  limitation  lifted  from  this 
portion  of  the  act.  Our  reason  for  this  position  is  to  allow  cotton  allot¬ 
ments  within  a  State  to  flow  toward  the  areas  most  interested  in  raising 
cotton  while  allowing  those  who  want  to  quit  cotton  to  receive  some 
remuneration. 

We  strongly  urge  that  any  attempt  to  place  farm  labor— and  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  act,  but  I  want  to  put  this  in— under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  be  defeated.  Because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  farming,  disaster  would  result  if  farmers  were  forced  to 
bargain  with  labor  at  vital  times  during  the  farm  year. 

COMMODITY  RESERVES 

We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  strategic  reserve  as  it  applies  to 
cotton.  We  feel  that  this  reserve  could  tend  to  depress  cotton  markets, 
and  to  us  does  not  seem  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

COTTON 

Last,  we  urge  that  any  cotton  legislation  written,  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  or  raise  farmer  income.  In  this  area,  we  believe  that  the  principle 
behind  the  Ellender  amendment  guaranteeing  65  percent  of  parity 
should  be  retained. 

In  1954,  the  first  year  that  I  personally  farmed,  cotton  was  selling 
for  36  cents  per  pound.  Fourteen  years  later,  the  price  of  labor  has 
doubled,  equipment  costs  have  more  than  doubled,  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  costs  such  as  chemicals  have  soared.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of 
cotton  has  steadily  declined.  It  is  only  through  increased  efficiency 
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"brought  on  by  research  and  your  help  through  price-support  pay¬ 
ments  that  we  have  survived.  We  thank  you  for  this  vital  help  and 
urge  that  it  be  continued  for  the  health  of  the  cotton  industry  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to 
your  committee  and  we  expect  to  have  more  specific  recommendations 
in  the  future.  We  ask  your  permission  to  file  these  views  for  the  record 
at  a  later  date. 


The  Chairman-.  Well,  of  course,  we  expect  to  hold  more  hearings 
later  on,  after  we  draft  the  bill,  after  hearing  all  of  these  witnesses. 

Now,  in  respect  to  payments,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  in  order 
for  a  farmer  to  be  able  to  collect  the  payments  for  diversion,  and  so 
forth,  that  he  must  show  that  at  least  75  percent  of  his  income  comes 
from  farming. 

What  would  you  say  as  to - 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  our  organization  has  no  position  on  it.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  oppose  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  hard  guide¬ 
line  to  determine.  And  I  think  it  would  work  a  real  hardship  on  some 
of  our  smaller  farmers  in  East  Carroll  Paris,  La.,  who  are  making  a 
living  partly  on  the  outside,  and  maybe  working  a  small  minor  farm¬ 
land.  And  it  might  be  that  they  wouldn’t  meet  this  requirement  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  suggestion  was  made  during  these  hearings, 
and  I  was  just  trying  to  get  your  opinion. 

All  right. 

Now,  what  is  your  view  on  utilizing  the  land  that  is  not  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  planting  other  crops  that  are  not  supported,  in  lieu  of 
payments  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  Senator,  again  we  don’t  have  —  we  are  so 
new  an  organization,  we  don’t  have  a  position  on  a  lot  of  this,  but  if 
we  could  find  some  crop  that  wouldn’t  add  to  the  surplus  in  another 
area,  I  am  certain  we  would  be  very  happy  to  see  a  revision  to  allow 
us  to  plant  this. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  give  some  study  to  that, 
because  wre  are  going  to  have  quite  a  task  in  reinacting  the  1965  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  about  the  cost.  It  has 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  we  anticipated.  And  so  we  will  have  ample 
time  from  here,  from  now  until  next  —  early  next  year,  to  think 
through  these  programs  and  come  up  with  something  that  would  as¬ 
sist  us  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Dean  McNeal  was  supposed  to  be  here  today.  He  asked  that 
his  statement  be  filed,  which  request  is  accorded  him. 

Then,  Mr.  H.  E.  Dunkelberger,  counsel  for  the  National  Canners 
Association — is  he  present?  If  not,  permission  is  granted  to  him  to 
file  a  statement. 

And  Mr.  James  Connor,  executive  director,  Missouri  Cotton  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association — is  he  present  ?  If  not,  he  will  be  permitted  to 
file  a  statement. 

And  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.,  chairman,  Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Prod¬ 
ucts  Organizations,  Lubbock,  Tex. — is  he  present?  If  not,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  file  a  statement.  And  I  wish  to  again  state  that  the  hear¬ 
ings  will  be  left  open  until  at  least  the  middle  of  May  so  as  to  permit 
others  to  file,  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
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If  there  be  no  other  witnesses  to  be  heard,  the  committee  will  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :35  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  April  10, 1968) . 

(The  statements  referred  to  above  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Texas  Association  of  Cotton 
Producer  Organizations,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joe  B.  Pate,  Jr.  I  am  a  cotton  farmer  living  in 
Lubbock.  Texas,  with  farming  interest  in  Lubbock  and  Iiockley  County,  Texas, 
and  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  Texas  Association  of 
Cotton  Producer  Organizations  and  wish  to  offer  testimony  today  in  that  capacity. 

Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Producer  Organizations,  or  TACPO,  is  an  affilia¬ 
tion  of  the  six  cotton  producer  organizations  holding  charters  under  the  Texas 
non  profit  Corporation  laws.  Members  of  TACPO  are  the  Plains  Cotton  Growers, 
Inc.,  the  South  Texas  Cotton  and  Grain  Association,  Rolling  Plains  Cotton 
Growers,  Inc.,  Blacklands  Cotton  &  Train  Association,  the  Trans-Pecos  Cotton 
Association  and  the  El  Paso  Valley  Cotton  Association.  All  of  the  cotton  producer 
groups  in  Texas  holding  charters  at  this  time  are  members. 

The  combined  membership  of  these  organizations  produces  approximately  % 
of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.  Our  membership  has  its  share  of  small 
farmers  and  large  farmers ;  it  encompasses  producer  of  the  highet  quality  cottons 
and  the  lowest  quality  cottons,  and  the  variety  of  growing  conditions  found  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  Central  Texas,  the  El  Paso-Trans-Pecos  area  and  on  the  High 
Plains  almost  exactly  duplicate  the  full  range  of  growing  conditions  found  across 
the  entire  cotton  belt  from  North  Carolina  to  California. 

The  governing  body  of  our  organization,  speaking  for  the  great  majority  of 
cotton  producers  in  Texas,  strongly  recommends  that  new  farm  legislation  be 
enacted  this  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  1968  is  an  election  year,  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  will  take  place  in  1969.  This  will  delay  action  on  any  new 
legislation,  including  a  farm  program  to  replace  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  in  a  position  to  announce  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  commodity  programs  no  later  than  July,  1969.  President  Johnson 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  February  27,  recommended  that  hearings  begin 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  He  pointed  out  that  farmers,  like  all  prudent  busi- 
nessmes,  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  plans  well  in  advance.  And  the  only 
way  this  can  be  assured  is  through  the  enactment  of  legilation  in  1968. 

At,  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  in  the  first  stages  of  developing  legis¬ 
lation,  we  think  it  important  that  certain  provisions,  basic  and  essential  to  any 
sound  program,  be  given  full  consideration.  Most  important,  any  extension  of 
the  present  program  must  be  designed  to  maintain  the  current  level  of  producer 
income.  We  certainly  wish  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your  foresight  in 
1965,  when  you  gave  us  the  “Ellender  Amendment”,  which  guaranteed  us  65% 
of  parity.  This  should  be  an  absolute  minimum  income  for  cotton  producers,  and 
while  we  agree  that  provisions  of  the  program  must  be  flexible,  we  believe 
it  is  essential  that  this  amendment  remain  intact  in  new  legislation. 

We  are  at  present  working  with  other  groups  across  the  Cotton  Belt  in  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  differences  which  may  exist  in  our  viewpoints  concerning 
modifications  of  the  present  Act.  Our  discussions  in  Texas  and  with  other  groups 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  the  basic  legisla¬ 
tion  upon  which  a  new  program  can  be  built.  We  therefore  favor  an  extension  of 
the  Act  with  minor  modifications  for  a  minimum  term  of  four  years.  Our  exper¬ 
ience  under  the  program  in  the  past  two  years  has  proven  the  act  can  provide 
flexibility  to  adjust  production,  and  can  stabilize  supply  and  income. 

Certainly  The  Act  can  be  improved  in  some  areas.  As  a  means  of  lowering 
program  cost  and  improving  public  acceptance  of  the  program,  we  favor  several 
changes  including  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  310,000  acre  small-farm  reserve, 
elimination  of  the  10  acre  small  farm  minimum  allotment,  and  elimintion  or 
modification  of  the  “double-clip”  small  farm  provisions  of  the  diversion  program. 
While  the  objectives  of  these  provisions  may  be  worthwhile,  there  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  they  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
program. 

Authority  to  transfer  cotton  allotments  between  farms  by  sale  or  lease  should 
not  only  be  extended,  but  should  be  liberalized.  This  provision  of  the  act  has 


been  very  popular  with  farmers  and  has  been  successful  in  moving  cotton  acreage 
into  the  hands  of  cotton  producers  with  the  economic  ability  and  (lie  desire  to 
produce  cotton.  It  can  be  made  more  popular  with  farmers  and  more  effective 
in  moving  acres  to  areas  of  efficient,  production  by  (1)  removing  the  100-page 
limitation  and  (2)  extending  the  time  period  during  which  such  transfers  can 
be  made. 

A  program  must  be  designed  for  domestic  and  export  consumption  that  will 
lead  to  a  return  to  profitable  production  from  the  legal  minimum  10  million  acre 
National  allotment.  In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  the  American  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  price  protection  on  the  entire  needs  of  the  market. 

Texas  cotton  farmers  export  approximately  05%  of  their  cotton  crop  each 
year.  On  the  farm,  we  cannot  separate  domestic  bales  from  export  bales.  We 
cannot  separate  export  acres  from  domestic  acres.  The  cost  of  producing  for  the 
domestic^  market  is  no  different  from  the  cost  of  producing  for  the  export 
market.  Therefore  we  recommend  that  the  price  support  payment  provisions 
be  modified  to  include  the  total  needs  of  the  market,  both  export  and  domestic. 
Price  support  payments  should  be  available  on  the  total  production  necessary  to 
meet  total  market  demands.  I’lease  understand  we  are  not  seeking  greater  sup¬ 
port,  but  a  spreading  of  support  payments  over  total  production  to  give  producers 
the  necessary  incentive  to  produce  for  both  domestic  and  export  markets. 

Provisions  in  the  Act  which  provide  protection  against  the  imposition  of  limi¬ 
tations  on  individual  program  payments  must  be  retained.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  “snap  back”  provision  in  the  act  remain  in  effect. 

To  be  eligible  for  program  payments  a  producer  should  be  required  to  plant 
a  substantial  part  of  his  cotton  allotment  for  that  year  unless  planting  is  pre¬ 
vented  because  of  reasons  beyond  his  control. 

Producers  should  be  required  to  plant,  lease  or  release  a  minimum  of  %  the 
farm’s  cotton  allotment  every  other  year  in  order  to  maintain  status  as  an 
“old”  cotton  farm. 

We  favor  a  continuation  of  the  non-recourse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  at  90%  of  the  world  market  price. 

We  believe  a  high  level  of  exports  is  essential  to  a  sound  cotton  economy.  All 
segments  of  the  cotton  industry,  as  well  as  branches  of  government,  must  take 
significant  action  to  increase  exports.  We  endorse  the  use  of  cotton  export  trade 
teams  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  think  it  highly  desirable  that  these  teams  in¬ 
clude  cotton  producers  as  well  as  those  in  the  industry  directly  connected  with 
the  export  trade. 

In  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  respectfully  recommend  that  you  proceed 
with  action  to  assure  the  enactment  of  farm  legislation  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  our  recommendations  and  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  more  specific  details  concerning  these 
rather  general  statements  at  a  later  date. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
cotton  producers  of  Texas.  We  believe  the  future  well-being  of  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  is  at  stake  and  it  is  our  desire  to  work  with  the  Congress  whenever 
possible. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  of  James  N.  Conner,  Executive  Vice  President,  Missouri  Cotton 
Producers  Association,  I’ortageville,  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  Of  The  Committee,  The  Missouri  Cotton  Producers 
Association  represents  the  Cotton  Producers  of  Missouri.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  you  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  the  support  for  the  continuation  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1905  which  expires  at  the  end  of  1969,  with  the  following  recommendations; 

1.  Greater  assurance  that  producer  income  will  be  maintained  or  improved. 

2.  Guarantees  against  limitation  of  payments  or  other  programs  benefits. 

3.  Better  and  more  equitable  methods  for  determining  projected  yields. 

4.  A  “total  market”  concept  to  replace  the  current  “domestic  market”  concept. 

5.  A  continuation  of  the  1G  million  acre  legal  minimum  allotment  and  urgent 
efforts  toward  domestic  and  export  consumption  that  will  justify  production 
from  that  minimum  acreage. 
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6.  Adequate  flexibility  to  allow  the  adjustment  of  production  to  keep  in  line 
with  total  market  needs. 

These  recommendations  as  written  was  approved  by  the  full  membership  of 
the  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Association  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  in  Kennett, 
Missouri,  April  5, 1968. 


Statement  of  Fred  W.  Enke,  President,  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  express  its  views  on  possible  agricultural  legislation. 

The  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association  was  originally  opposed  to  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  because  it  contained  the  low  loan-direct  payment 
concept  which,  though  near  perfect  in  theory,  held  over  our  heads  the  ever 
present  danger  of  payment  limitations.  The  payment  limitation  feature  or  snap 
back  as  it  is  commonly  known,  has  at  least  eased  our  fears  with  respect  to  pos¬ 
sible  limitations.  And  today,  the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association  supports 
the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  We  feel  a  minimum  of 
four  years  extension  is  necessary  and  we  will  support  renewal  of  the  Act  as 
permanent  legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  could  be  strengthened  if  the 
cotton  section  of  the  Act  were  amended  as  follows : 

1.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  planting  inducements  rather  than 
diversion.  Perhaps  the  domestic  allotment  should  be  increased  beyond  the 
present  65%  of  basic  allotment. 

2.  The  export  acreage  provision  should  be  less  restrictive.  We  would  suggest 
that  a  producer  be  permitted  substitution  of  bales ;  that  he  be  permitted  up  to 
24  months  in  which  to  complete  the  export  sales ;  and  the  provision  that  export 
cotton  be  grown  only  by  those  who  held  allotments  in  1965  or  their  heirs  be 
removed. 

3.  The  domestic  allotment  should  not  be  less  than  65%  of  the  basic  allotment. 
Our  industry  can  operate  only  two-thirds  of  its  plant  now  because  diversion 
payments  are  received.  As  already  stated,  we  think  you  might  well  consider 
increasing  the  domestic  allotment  as  a  percentage  of  the  basic  farm  allotment 

4.  The  income  protection  features  of  the  Act  should  be  strengthened,  particu¬ 
larly  so  that  we  not  be  made  victims  of  limitations  of  payment.  The  members  of 
the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association  are  keenly  aware  of  and  approve  the 
income  protection  feature  added  to  the  Act  of  1965  by  the  Honorable  Chairman 
of  this  committee.  We  wish  to  see  this  continued. 

5.  We  recommend  the  sale  and  lease  of  allotments  be  made  more  flexible. 
Accomplishing  all  such  transactions  between  arbitrary  dates  is  difficult  and 
not  in  accord  with  general  business  practices.  Therefore,  we  suggest  the 
December  31st  deadline  be  eliminated.  We  also  suggest  the  present  100  acre 
limitation  be  removed  and  that  sale  and  lease  across  state  lines  be  permitted. 

The  cotton  industry  is  fighting  for  its  very  economic  life  under  very  trying 
competitive  conditions.  Permitting  the  cotton  to  move  to  the  more  efficient 
areas  (wherever  they  may  be)  will  help  very  much  in  solving  some  of  our 
serious  problems. 

6.  We  believe  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  industry,  as  well  as 
the  individual  farmer,  to  grant  the  farmer  more  options  relative  to  planted 
acreage.  We  suggest  removal  of  the  mandatory  diversion;  that  the  domestic 
allotment  be  made  flexible,  allowing  for  an  increase  above  the  65%  figure  in 
years  of  short  supply;  and  that  provision  be  made  by  law  to  retain  the  skip 
row  planting  rules  now  in  effect. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  has  been  beneficial 
to  the  cotton  industry  and  therefore  should  be  renewed.  It  appears  self- 
evident  that  price  support  programs  for  cotton  will  be  necessary  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period.  So  long  as  the  basic  legislation  establishes  a  loan  level  well  below 
the  cost  of  production  (as  is  the  case  in  the  present  Act),  an  income  protection 
feature  will  be  necessary  or  there  will  no  longer  be  a  raw  cotton  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Today  cotton  is  supported  by  a  loan  of  20.25  cents  (basis : 
middling  1”)  per  pound.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  determined  in  a 
i  ery  careful  and  exhaustive  study  that  the  average  cost  of  producing  upland 
cotton  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  28  cents  per  pound.  This,  we  submit, 
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offers  complete  justification  for  continuation  of  the  income  protection  feature 
of  the  present  Act. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  making  it 
possible  for  our  association  and  others  to  be  heard  on  this  important  matter 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  an  actual  bill. 


W  HEAT 


Millers’  National  Federation, 

Washington,  D.O.,  May  6, 1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  We  were  quite  surprised  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  In  urging  your  Committee  to  grant  permanent  status  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  lbfio,  requested  amendments  to  the  wheat  certificate  program 
so  as  to  shift  more  of  the  price  support  cost  to  wheat  processors  and  consumers ; 
and  that  these  actions  be  taken  before  the  present  program  has  run  its  course. 

The  attached  statement  was  prepared  for  your  current  hearings  which  we 
understood  were  to  provide  a  broad  review  of  existing  programs  and  to  give  a 
head  start  on  next  year’s  planning.  We  think  this  was  entirely  appropriate. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  it  would  be  sound  judgment  to  permit  the  new  01st 
Congress  to  make  its  own  determination  as  to  what  future  farm  programs 
should  be. 

In  our  statement  we  indicate  that  the  Secretary  can,  and  perhaps  should, 
increase  the  present  $1.25  loan.  The  Secretary  has  stated  that  this  would  be 
ineffectual  because  the  Federal  levy  on  millers  would  be  reduced  accordingly, 
along  with  income  to  growers.  This  is  not  the  entire  story.  It  is  true  that  if 
the  loan  were  increased  by  ten  cents,  for  example,  millers  would  pay  ten  cents 
less  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  growers  would  receive  ten  cents 
less  on  their  domestic  allocation,  or  on  only  about  40  percent  of  their  production. 
What  has  been  overlooked  entirely  is  the  effect  a  higher  loan  would  have  on 
the  market  price  of  wheat.  If,  for  example,  the  market  price  were  to  increase  by 
ten  cents,  every  bushel  of  wheat  produced  would  benefit  accordingly,  far  off¬ 
setting  any  loss  In  Federal  payments. 

II y  the  same  token,  under  the  Secretary’s  proposal  millers  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  wheat  in  the  market,  yet  the  minimum  fee  they  must  pay  to  the 
CCC  would  become  fixed  at  the  present  75^  per  bushel  rate.  Any  tenuous  rela¬ 
tionship  that  might  exist  now  between  the  loan  level/market  price  of  wheat 
and  the  tax  or  levy  the  processor  must  pay  in  addition  is  totally  lost.  The 
Secretary  would  have  at  his  command  virtually  all  of  the  tools  necessary  for 
unrestricted,  one-man  price  fixing  of  our  most  basic  food  commodity.  Further¬ 
more,  although  the  present  Act  guarantees  the  producer  full  parity  on  the 
domestic  share  of  his  allotment,  total  per  bushel  returns  have  in  fact  been 
consistently  above  parity.  The  Secretary’s  proposal  would  serve  as  an  absolute 
guarantee  to  growers  of  full  parity  plus  the  increase  in  the  loan  rate.  Also, 
to  the  extent  the  market  price  exceeded  the  loan  rate,  that  amount,  too,  would 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  consumer. 

The  Secretary  has  also  recommended  that  millers  be  required  to  add  to 
their  certificate  cost  any  future  increase  in  wheat  parity.  The  CCC  is  now 
obligated  to  issue  certificates  to  growers  valued  at  the  difference  between 
the  loan  rate  and  full  parity,  presently  about  $2.00.  All  the  Secretary’s  proposal 
would  do  is  shift  the  cost  of  any  future  increase  in  parity  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  consumers.  The  wheat  producer  will  not  receive  one  penny  more 
by  the  amendment.  But  wheat  processors  would  be  subjected  to  highly  dis¬ 
ruptive  year-to-year  adjustments  in  the  processing  tax  rate  and  for  every 
penny  parity  increases,  $5  million  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  wheat  foods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  not  to  add  further  to  the  Federal  level  on  wheat 
processors  and  not  to  extend  the  current  program  this  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Dean  McNeal, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Statement  of  Dean  McNeal,  Chairman,  Agriculture  Committee,  Millers 

National  Federation 

My  name  is  Dean  McNeal.  I  am  a  Group  Vice  President  of  tlie  Pillsbury  Com¬ 
pany  in  Minneapolis  and  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  Millers’  National  Federation.  This  association  represents  about  85%  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  U.S.  wheat  flour  milling  industry. 

Because  of  the  direct  effect  the  present  wheat  certificate  program  has  on  flour 
millers  and  the  customers  wre  serve,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  again  ex¬ 
press  our  views.  The  total  wheat  program  is  far-ranging  and  complex.  We  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  appropirate  for  us  to  offer  opinions  on  the  need  or  lack  of 
need  for  a  Federal  wheat  program.  That  can  best  be  decided  by  Congress  and 

others.  , 

Assuming  the  continuation  of  a  wheat  price  support  program,  we  believe  the 
current  concept  of  establishing  a  loan  at  or  slightly  below  the  world  wheat 
price  level  is  desirable.  In  view  of  new  levels  to  be  established  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Grains  Arrangement,  if  ratified,  the  loan  could  logically  be  increased 
by  about  10-12  cents  per  bushel.  This  could  have  a  salutary  effect  on  market 
prices  and,  in  any  event,  would  establish  a  higher  support  under  the  market  than 
presently  exists. 

Another  basic  feature  of  the  present  program  is  the  payment  of  Federal  funds 
to  producers  who  comply  with  the  program.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  for  these 
income-supplementing  payments  do  not  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  is 
true  for  other  competing  grains.  Instead,  processors  are  required  by  law  to  pay  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a  processing  tax  on  each  bushel  of  wheat 
processed.  These  payments  are  then  passed  on  to  producers. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  wheat  program — namely,  the  method  of  financing  co- 
operator  payments — to  which  we  object.  To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  Fed¬ 
eral  program  which  obligates  consumers — and  it  is  the  consumer  who  actually 
pays — to  finance  the  major  cost  of  a  commodity  price  support  program.  In 
other  words,  the  consumer  is  required  to  pay  an  additional  75  cents  per  bushel 
above  the  competitive  market  price  for  the  wheat  contained  in  products  she 
•buys. 

Questions  of  principle  aside,  we  believe  this  is  an  unsound  economic  program 
for  all  whose  livelihoods  depend  on  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

Wheat,  products  compete,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  every  item  of  food  avail¬ 
able  to  the  consumer.  Particularly,  they  must  compete  directly  with  rice,  corn, 
and  rye  products.  Wheat  products  are  purchased  not  out  of  loyalty  or  habit, 
but  because  they  are  good  to  eat,  nutritious  and  economical. 

The  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  1967  wheat  support  program  will  be  about 
$725  million,  of  which  some  $400  million  will  be  financed  by  wheat  processors 
and  consumers.  By  way  of  contrast,  direct  Federal  payments  to  feed  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  in  1967  amounted  to  about  $870  million  and  the  total  cost  of  the  cotton 
program  was  $930  million  which  was  paid  direct  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
other  words,  well  over  half  of  the  wheat  price  support  program  is  being  financed 
by  processors  and  paid  for  by  wheat  product  consumers.  The  same  principle,  if 
applied  to  the  feed  grains,  would  require  that  those  who  purchase  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  for  human  food  use  pay  an  additional  $450  million  or  so. 
(Statistical  computations  indicate  that,  for  the  years  1910-1963,  the  more  or 
less  normal  and  natural  price  spread  between  corn  and  wheat  market  prices  is 
about  20  percent;  that  is,  as  of  today  normal  wheat  prices  to  the  miller  would 
be  about  120  percent  of  the  price  of  corn  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  Instead, 
however,  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  since  the  inception  of  the  certificate 
program  in  1964  has  been  between  172  percent  and  about  190  percent  of  the  corn 
price  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  It  is  this  increasing  artificial  price  disad¬ 
vantage  wheat  now  has  which  is  causing  ingredient  buyers  to  substitute  corn  and 
other  grain  products  for  wheat. ) 

These  figures  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the  discrimination  against  wheat  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  certificate  payments  and  the  price  disadvantage  wheat  is 
faced  with  in  competing  against  corn  and  other  grains  for  human  food  use. 

1  he  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  U.S.  has  declined  steadily  over  the 
years.  Through  research,  market  development,  and  investment,  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  wheat  is  trying  to  reverse  this  trend.  Millers,  bakers  and  wheat  pro- 
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d lifers  are  presently  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  develop  a  strong,  coordinated 
and  well-financed  research  and  promotion  program  to  maintain  the  role  of 
wheat  products  in  the  U.S.  and  world  diet.  a  _ 

It  should  be  obvious  that  many  of  these  efforts  are  being  discouraged  by  the 
unfavorable  competitive  position  in  which  wheat  is  placed  as  a  result  of  these 
certificate  payments.  We  are  seeing  substantial  evidences  of  the  substitution  of 
other  ingredients  for  wheat  flour  in  certain  products  and  it  is  being  done  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  ingredient  cost.  There  is  evidence  of  a  decline  in  new  wheat  prod¬ 
uct  development  and  in  corporate  research  on  wheat  as  a  source  of  cereal  pro¬ 
tein.  Flour  mills  have  been  closing  at  a  rapid  rate.  New  mill  construction  and  the 
investment  of  outside  capital  in  the  milling  industry  is  almost  at  a  standstill. 

II,  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  document  what  the  long-run  effects  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  program  would  be  if  extended  beyond  next  year.  We  do  not  want  to  cry, 
“Wolf”,  unnecessarily,  but  we  do  believe  the  present  method  of  financing  the 
wheat  price  support  program  is  jiotentially  dangerous  to  the  entire  wheat 
economy  in  this  country. 

These  factors  inevitably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Committee  and 
the  Congress  feel  that  wheat  market  prices  provide  producers  with  inadequate 
returns,  any  supplemental  payments  should  be  provided  direct  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  All  other  commodity  programs  are  financed  in  this  manner.  We  believe 
Ihe  singling  out  of  wheat  for  this  unique  tux  treatment  is  harmful  to  the  welfare 
of  Ihe  entire  wheat  economy. 

We  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  two  other  matters  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  other  witnesses  before  this  Committee. 

The  present  price  support  loan  rate  on  wheat  is  $1.25  per  bushel  which,  as 
we  mentioned  earlier,  could  perhaps  logically  be  increased  by  10  to  12  cents 
per  bushel.  Other  proposals  have  been  made  which  would  permit  the  simultane¬ 
ous  establishment  of  different  and  higher  minimum  prices.  These  could  con¬ 
ceivably  come  into  play  under  proposals  for  farmer  collective  bargaining, 
marketing  agreements,  or  Government  purchases  above  the  loan  rate  under  so- 
called  strategic  reserve  or  food  bank  legislation. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  the  Secretary  should  take  into  consideration  in 
setting  the  basic  loan  rate  at  what  should  be  the  highest  level  he  can  justify. 
Briefly,  these  factors  are : 

(at  Adequate  production  for  all  requirements,  including  a  reasonable  carry¬ 
over. 

(b)  Competitively  priced  and  readily  available  grains  for  domestic  and  export 
markets. 

(c)  Adequate  participation  in  acreage  adjustment  programs,  with  primary 
benefits  to  cooperators. 

( d )  Reasonable  production  balance  among  competing  grains. 

Any  Government  price-propping  system  superimposed  on  a  properly  estab¬ 
lished  loan  rate  will  increase  Government  costs  and  tend  to  overstimulate  pro¬ 
duction,  discourage  exports,  increase  benefits  to  non-cooperators,  and  disrupt 
the  competitive  situation  among  the  several  grains. 

Collective  bargaining  for  price,  as  suggested  in  certain  proposals,  would  bring 
about  the  undesirable  results  just  mentioned.  In  addition,  we  concur  with  the 
recent  finding  of  the  National  Planning  Association  that  “market  bargaining 
is  likely  to  be  of  little  value  for  major  farm  commodities  produced  on  a  national 
scale  .  .  .”  Wheat,  for  example,  is  produced  in  most  areas  of  the  United  States; 
many  sellers  and  buyers  are  involved  ;•  there  would  be  no  one  to  represent  for¬ 
eign  buyers  of  what  is  predominantly  an  export  crop;  and  the  combinations  of 
wheat  quality  factors  are  almost  unlimited. 

With  respect  to  reserve  legislation,  we  have  stated  that  we  believe  there  is 
no  need  whatsoever  for  an  additional  program  to  protect  against  shortages 
of  wheat.  Reasonable  Government  practices  under  present  programs  can 
provide  such  protection  and  should  continue  to  do  so.  We  feel  strongly  that  if 
higher  supports  are  justified,  they  should  not  come  from  piling  one  program  on 
top  of  others.  Rather,  if  higher  supports  are  justified,  this  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  raising  Ihe  loan  rate  to  a  level  near  Ihe  world  price  level  and  reducing 
certificate  values  by  the  same  amount,  in  the  event  the  certificate  program  is 
extended. 
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Farm  Bargaining 

'Washington,  D.C.  April  9, 1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Chairman 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry- 
324  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  : 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  February  16,  1968,  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  nonprofit  trade  association  of  almost  600  members  who  have  canning 
operations  in  44  States  and  the  Territories  and  pack  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  entire  national  production  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  specialities,  meat 
and  fish,  respectfully  submits  the  following  statement  for  the  record  of  hearings 
on  “the  formulation  and  establishment  of  general  farm  policy  for  1970  and 
beyond.” 

The  canning  industry  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  part  of  agriculture,  for  the 
grower  and  canner  comprise  a  partnership  in  the  raising  harvesting  and  proc¬ 
essing  of  highly  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  so  that  consumers  may  en¬ 
joy  these  wholesome  products  of  the  fields  and  orchards  on  a  year-round  basis. 

It  is  a  truism  to  speak  of  the  mutuality  of  interest  between  canners  and 
growers,  for  each  would  be  helpless  without  the  other.  And  yet  there  is  at  least 
one  aspect  of  canner-grower  relations — the  negotiation  of  price  ond  other  terms 
of  sale — where  the  interests  of  the  two  may  appear  to  come  into  conflict.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  grower  recognizes  that  he  will  not  be  benefited  by  a  raw  product 
price  so  high  that  it  substantially  reduces  consumption  or  drives  consumers  to 
competing  commodities,  and  the  canner  recognizes  that  he  will  not  gain  from 
a  raw  product  price  so  low  that  a  sufficient  number  of  growers  refuse  to  produce 
the  crop.  Indeed,  both  parties  realize  that  it  is  to  their  interest  that  the  raw 
product  price  not  approach  either  of  these  extremes,  but  they  also  feel  that  there 
is  room  for  negotiation. 

The  negotiation  process  has  received  increasing  attention  in  recent  years, 
generally  in  terms  of  farmer  bargaining  power.  The  argument  is  made  that 
growers  are  in  an  inferior  bargaining  position  in  their  negotiations  with  proc¬ 
essors,  and  that  these  growers  have  thus  been  unable  to  obtain  a  fair  return 
for  their  crops. 

But  the  comparative  bargaining  power  of  growers  and  processors  depends 
in  any  particular  instance  on  a  number  of  factors,  including : 

The  markets  for  and  perishability  of  the  crop ; 

The  availability  to  growers  of  alternative  crops  or  other  uses  for  their 
land ; 

The  extent  to  which  bargaining  takes  place  prior  to  the  planting  or 
the  harvest ; 

The  relative  number  of  growers  and  buyers  within  the  production  area ; 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  individual  grower ; 

The  need  for  processors  to  obtain  sufficient  raw  product  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  commitments ;  and 

The  extent  to  which  growers  feel  it  is  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
antitrust  exemption  granted  by  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  for  the  sale  of  their  production. 

r  Any  discussions  of  farmer  bargaining  power  should  begin  with  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act,  under  which  growers  may  join  together  to  form  agricultural 
cooperative  associations  and  to  process  or  sell  their  production  exempt  from  the 
Sherman  Act’s  prohibition  against  such  collective  action.  Unlike  other  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises,  members  of  an  agricultural  bargaining  association  may 
agree  in  advance  on  the  price  they  will  charge  to  purchasers  of  their  crops, 
and  may  delegate  to  a  common  marketing  agent — the  bargaining  association — 
the  exclusive  right  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  their  production. 

Canners  and  other  purchasers  of  farm  commodities  are  of  course  fully  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Sherman  Act,  which  prohibits  joint  bargaining  or  buying  activities. 
There  can  thus  be  no  question  that  farmers  have  had  for  many  years  the 
legal  capability  to  correct  any  imbalance  they  feel  may  exist  in  bargaining 
power  by  organizing  voluntary  producer  associations  and  enlisting  as  many 
of  the  growers  in  the  production  area  as  wish  to  join. 

The  National  Canners  Association  fully  recognizes  this  important  right  of 
growers  to  join  together  for  bargaining  purposes.  Many  NCA  members  of  all 
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sizes  deal  with  agricultural  bargaining  associations  for  the  purchase  of  a 
variety  of  canning  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  canners  believe  it  is  to  their  interest,  as  well  as 
to  the  interest  of  their  growers,  to  maintain  the  individual  canner-grower 
relationship  that  lias  enabled  them  to  meet  the  increasing  per  capita  demand 
for  high  quality  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  a 
fair  return  to  the  grower. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  emphasize  that  the  question  of  whether  a  com¬ 
pany  chooses  to  purchase  its  raw  products  by  means  of  negotiations  with  indi¬ 
vidual  growers,  or  by  means  of  collective  bargaining  with  an  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciation,  iias  been — and  will  remain — a  question  of  individual  company  jtolicy 
on  which  this  Association  takes  no  position.  In  the  same  way,  growers  must 
remain  free  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  deal  individually 
with  canners  and  other  purchasers,  or  to  join  a  bargaining  association. 

Although  a  large  number  of  growers  of  canning  crops  have  named  an  asso¬ 
ciation  as  their  bargaining  representative,  many  growers  have  apparently 
concluded  that  in  view  of  their  return  from  canning  crops  and  their  close 
working  relationship  with  one  or  more  canners,  they  have  little  if  anything 
to  gain  from  joining  an  association  and  surrendering  their  right  of  negotiating 
with  individual  canners  for  the  sale  of  their  crops. 

As  this  Committee  well  knows,  several  farmer  organizations  have  charged  in 
recent  years  that  processors  have  engaged  in  discriminatory  and  coercive  prac¬ 
tices  against  growers  who  have  joined  or  who  wish  to  join  bargaining  associations, 
thereby  denying  the  right  of  growers  to  take  advantage  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
exemption  for  grower  collective  action. 

In  testifying  on  S.  109 — a  bill  pressed  to  prevent  such  alleged  discrimination 
and  coercion — the  National  Canners  Association  emphasized  that  it  would  not 
oppose  the  bill  if  it  were  modified  to  meet  reasonable  objections  to  some  of  its 
provisions. 

This  Committee  subsequently  reported  out  a  revised  and  widely  supported 
version,  and  a  few  days  ago  both  the  Senate  and  House  completed  action  on  the 
bill  in  substantially  that  form.  In  our  view  S.  109  as  enacted  should  serve  as 
further  assurance  that  freedom  of  choice  and  action  will  and  should  be  preserved 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  farm  commodities  for  processing.  This  Association 
firmly  believes  that  the  introduction  of  private  or  government  compulsion  into 
the  bargaining  process  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  growers,  processors 
and  the  consuming  public. 

We  have  never  countenanced  private  coercion  from  any  source  to  deny  tne 
right  of  growers  to  make  their  own  choice  for  individual  or  collective  bargaining. 
And  we  feel  just  as  strongly  that  such  coercion  should  not  be  imposed  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  would  compel  collective  bargaining  and  force  all 
growers  and  processors  to  accept  the  prices  and  conditions  agreed  upon  by 
industry  bargaining  representatives. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  Donald  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  has  made  clear  his  opposition  to  compulsive 
collective  bargaining  in  agriculture,  when  he  stated  in  a  speech  two  years  ago : 

“There  are  .  .  .  good  reasons  for  insisting  that  membership  in  a  cooperative 
remain  voluntary,  and  for  refusing  to  let  a  cooperative  coerce  outsiders  by 
depriving  them  of  access  to  markets.  The  same  reasons  make  it  inappropriate  to 
permit  the  cooperative  to  become  in  effect  the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  members 
and  nonmembers  by  entering  into  agreements  with  buyers  setting  the  price  those 
buyers  must  pay  to  anyone  from  whom  they  buy.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  farmers  are  not  receiving  their  fair  share  of  the 
national  income,  “there  are  better  ways  than  monopoly  for  redressing  the  bal¬ 
ance.  For  monopoly  means  inefficiency  and  waste  in  the  allocation  of  our  Nation’s 
resources,  and  we  can  ill  afford  any  conscious  ixdicy  of  adding  to  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  existing  monopoly  has  produced.” 

Although  the  Committee  notice  of  these  hearings  emphasized  that  they  have 
been  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  questions  of  farm  policy  in  general 
terms,  rather  than  any  particular  bills,  we  believe  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to 
close  our  testimony  with  a  brief  reference  to  S.  2973,  the  National  Agricultural 
Bargaining  Act,  which  was  introduced  earlier  this  session  by  Senator  Mondaie 
and  others  for  the  stated  purpose  of  “encouraging  and  focusing  discussion  of  the 
potential  benefits  and  problems  associated  with  collective  bargaining.”  The  bill 
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includes  three  titles,  each  taking  a  somewhat  different  approach  to  farmer  bar¬ 
gaining  power. 

Title  I  of  S.  2973  would  establish  a  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board 
along  the  lines  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Under  its  supervision, 
growers  of  a  commodity  would  elect  a  marketing  committee  to  negotiate  price 
and  other  terms  of  sale  on  behalf  of  all  growers  of  the  crop,  whether  or  not  they 
wished  to  participate  in  this  manner.  Purchasers  of  the  commodity  would  be 
represented  in  the  negotiations  by  a  Purchasers  Committee,  and  both  sides  would 
be  required  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  Any  price  agreement  would  be  binding  on 
all  sellers  and  purchasers,  and  would  be  expressly  exempted  from  antitrust 
prosecution. 

If  no  agreement  were  reached,  a  joint  settlement  committee  would  be  chosen 
to  establish  a  minimum  price,  subject  to  judicial  review.  The  Marketing  Com¬ 
mittee  would  also  develop  a  plau  of  marketing  allotments,  with  or  without 
acreage  or  production  limitations,  subject  to  grower  approval  by  referendum. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  enact  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  write  a  compulsory  bargaining  procedure  into  existing 
Federal  marketing  order  authority.  In  addition,  it  would  establish  a  procedure 
whereby  any  commodity  could  be  made  eligible  for  marketing  orders,  and  would 
authorize  the  use  of  marketing  orders  to  attain  prices  in  excess  of  parity. 

Finally,  Title  III  would  enact  S.  109  substantially  as  introduced,  without  the 
amendments  as  adopted  by  this  Committee  and  as  enacted  last  month. 

We  recognize  that  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  basis  for  our  opposition  to 
S.  2973  is  neither  appropriate  nor  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  comments  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement  should  serve  as  a  sufficient 
indication  of  why  the  National  Canners  Association  objects  to  compulsory  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  for  farm  commodities.  Should  the  Committee  decide  to  give 
specific  consideration  to  S.  2973,  or  other  farm  bargaining  or  marketing  order 
legislation,  the  National  Canners  Association  requests  that  hearings  be  held  and 
that  it  be  given  the  opportunity  to  express  its  views  thereon. 

Very  truly  yours, 


R.  B.  Heiney, 

Director,  National  Canners  Association. 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  324,  Ola 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender,  Holland,  Talmadge,  Mondale,  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  our  hearings  on  the  operation  of  the  1965 
act,  and  how  to  improve  it  and  also  we  have  a  new  bill  before  us  for 
consideration.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  witness  who  may  desire 
to  speak  to  them,  either  for  or  against. 

Our  first  witness  is  Dr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record, 
please  ? 

STATEMENT  0E  DR.  WILLIARD  E.  WILLIAMS,  CHAIRMAN,  DEPART¬ 
MENT  0E  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,  TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL 

COLLEGE,  LUBBOCK,  TEX. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  Dr.  Willard  F.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Texas  Tech,  west  Texas,  at 
Lubbock. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  have  a  prepared  statement. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  two  or  three,  a  prepared  statement 
and  a  separate  summary  which  is  available.  I  thought  that  I  would 
summarize — I  do  not  expect  to  read  the  full  report  but  simply  to 
bring  out  the  prinicpal  points  that  I  think  are  most  important. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  does  this  report  cover?  I  notice  “Bar¬ 
gaining  Power  for  U.S.  Agriculture.” 

Mr.  Williams.  The  testimony  is  in  regard  primarily  to  the  Mondale 
bill,  to  S. — what  is  it— 2973. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  related  agricultural  policy  considerations. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  does  this — does  your  report  deal  with  the  bill 
itself  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  It  deals  with  the  economic  considerations  bearing  on 
the  bill,  I  would  say,  less  than  it  does  on  organizational  matters  of  the 
bill  itself;  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  bill,  more  on  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  concepts  on  which  the  bill  is  based. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  report  will  be  filed  for  the  record, 
and  you  may  proceed  to  highlight  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  will  probably  take  some  excerpts  from  it 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  bill  before  us,  because  up  to  now  we  have  had 
very  little  testimony  on  the  Mondale  bill  or  this  bargaining  power  for 
U.S.  agriculture,”  as  you  term  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  sir. 

The  interest  of  the  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers  in  bargaining  power 
is  genuine,  widespread,  and  rising.  As  I  define  it,  however,  this  interest 
is  not  new.  The  basic  objective  of  improved  bargaining  power,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  higher  and  more  stable  net  incomes  and  returns  to 
resources  employed  in  agriculture.  In  these  terms,  U.S.  agriculture  has 
been  actively  seeking  more  bargaining  power  since  the  1920’s  when  the 
slogan  was  “equality  for  agriculture.”  What  the  Nation’s  farmers 
seek  is  more  “income  power”  through  ligitimate  means  of  which  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  is  only  one. 

In  this  paper  I  begin  by  briefly  exploring  and  reexamining  the 
nature  and  dimensions  of  what  is  called,  in  oversimplification,  “the 
farm  problem.”  I  then  attempt  to  relate  the  farm  problem  to  the 
bargaining  power  issue.  After  raising  a  serious  question  or  two  in 
this  effort  and  offering  several  suggestions  with  appropriate  comments 
regarding  S.  2973, 1  turn  to  consideration  of  specific  program  alterna¬ 
tives.  Most  of  these  are  alternatives  within  the  general  framework  of 
S.  2973.  In  general,  however,  I  am  more  concerned  with  economic 
justification  and  effects  than  with  detailed  legal  or  administrative 
requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Doctor,  in  that  connection,  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  among  members  of  the  Congress  for  such 
a  bill,  but  the  diffculty  arises  as  to  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  the  committee  would  be  more  interested 
in  seeing  how  to  do  it.  Now,  the  Mondale  bill,  to  my  way  of  thinking:, 
is  a  price-fixing  bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  agree  myself  to  this,  I  certainly  do. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  That  is  wThat  I  am  sure  the  committee 
would  be  particularly  interested  in.  And  you  might  relate  it  to  the 
bill  before  us  by  way  of  either  criticising  it  or  saying  how  it  can  be 
put  in  better  language  and  how  the — and  what  commodities  are  to  be 
covered,  because  we  have  some  testimony  there  that  indicates  that 
the  bill  as  written  may  not  be  applicable  to  a  commodity  that  is  grown 
in  every  State,  let  us  say,  like  corn  or  wheat - 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  You  understand. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  be  commenting  on  these  aspects. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
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Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Holland.  Does  this  bill  offer  amendments  to  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  to  give  further  freedom  from  the  provisions  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  effect,  by  authorizing  the  marketing  committees, 
I  believe  it  would  do  this.  As  I  will  point  out,  I  believe  there  may  need 
to  la;  a  specific  amendment  to  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  which  would 
do  two  things,  I  think:  One,  permit  the  cooperatives  to  combine  for 
bargaining  purposes,  for  joint  bargaining  purposes,  and  also  to  permit 
them  to  meet  and  sit  clown  with  buyers  in  a  group  rather  than 
individually. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  I  would  favor  such  approach.  Now,  you 
remember,  of  course,  that  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  did  give  certain 
freedom  from  the  Antitrust  Act  so  long  as  the  co-op  was  acting  within 
and  among  its  own  members,  but  when  there  got  to  be  wider  action, 
as  for  instance  in  the  actions  covered  by  the  antitrust  cases  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Federal  district  courts  where  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  was 
charged  with  antitrust  acts  in  connection  with  certain  California 
groups,  the  courts  have  held  that  there  was  no  such  freedom  given. 

Is  it  part  of  your  position  that  there  should  be  freedom  from  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  given  so  that  co-ops  can  contract  with  each  other  on 
behal  f  of  their  members  in  the  fields  of  marketing? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  competent  in  the  field  of  law,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economic  effects  I  would  favor  and  be  in  sympathy 
with  such  an  approach.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  authorize  or  develop 
any  degree  of  power  in  agriculture  without  some  authority  to  com¬ 
bine  on  a  more  highly  organized  basis  and  we - 

Senator  Holland.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  most  co-ops  are 
limited  in  their  locale. 

Mr.  Williams.  Right. 

Senator  Holland.  And  that  they  cover,  as  for  instance,  producers 
let  us  say  in  the  State  of  Florida  or  in  the  States  of  California  and 
Arizona,  or  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the  field  of  citrus  production, 
whereas  many  problems  that  confront  them  have  to  be  solved  on  a 
broader  base  than  that. 

Do  you  call  attention  to  this  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  examine  your 
statement  because  I  have  long  felt  that  the  cooperatives  should  be 
given  broader  power  than  they  now  have.  And  while  I  do  not  think 
that  would  apply  to  the  production  and  the  producers  of  staples, 
because  they  have  not  shown  any  great  ability  to  organize  in  coopera¬ 
tive  groups,  it  would  apply  in  very  large  measure  to  the  producers  and 
the  production  of  various  fruits  and  fruit  products,  and  also  in  a  more 
limited  way  to  the  producers  in  production  of  vegetables,  vegetable 
crops;  in  other  words,  to  perishable  commodities  that  are  not,  in  my 
judgment,  sufficiently  protected  now  by  the  cooperative  marketing 
laws  or  by  the  marketing  agreement  and  marketing  order  laws  on  the 
Federal  level. 

I  hope  you  will  deal  with  both  of  those  problems  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  even  in  the  case  of  a  commodity  like  cotton 
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where  maybe  40  percent  of  it  is  marketed  under  the  control  of  co¬ 
operatives'  but  on  a  divided  basis  among  these— I  believe  a  bill  would 
help  to  organize  marketing  in  a  more  coordinated  manner  commodities 
such  as  cotton. 

Senator  Holland.  You  say  the  bill  will  do  that?  Do  you  mean  the 
Mondale  bill  or  the  bills  which  you  recommend  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  think  it  would  take  additional  legislation  to 
do  this — an  amendment  to  the  Capper- Volstead  Act. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  I  am  sorry  to  have  inter¬ 
rupted  at  this  time,  but  I  felt  it  was  appropriate  to  see  whether  or  not 
you  are  covering  this  missing  link,  or  these  missing  links  in  the  field 
of  cooperative  marketing. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  probably  do  not  do  so  well  enough,  but  I  do 
touch  on  these. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  touch  on  what  we  might  call  the  basic 
problemcs  in  agriculture.  In  much  of  the  writing  that  we  have  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  and  I  am  sure  this  committee  is  familiar  with  some  of  these, 
we  have  characterized  the  problem  in  agriculture  as  one  of  an  excess 
resource  problem. 

Faced  with  little  opportunity  to  influence  his  low  and  variable 
market  prices  and  presented  with  new  technological  possibilities,  the 
fanner’s  focus  of  attention  has  been  directed  toward  efficiency.  Here 
were  variables  affecting  net  farm  income  which  he  could  manipulate 
to  his  advantage.  The  initial  results  generally  have  been  gratifying. 
Early  adopters  of  cost  reducing  techniques  reaped  benefits.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  most  of  these  techniques  also  were  output  increasing.  The 
principal  results  have  been  increased  farm  production  and  sharply 
reduced  farm  prices  which  largely,  if  not  entirely,  offset  effects  on 
costs  of  the  gains  in  efficiency.  In  addition,  total  cost  outlays  are 
increased  and  prices  even  lower,  the  farmer  resumes  his  search  for 
new,  lower  cost  methods  and  techniques.  We  refer  to  this  process  as 
“the  agricultural  treadmill.” 

And  so  it  is  that  we  have  a  situation  where  farmers  may  appear  well 
off  in  terms  of  assets,  he  may  dive  a  Cadillac,  but  he  may  be  under¬ 
paid  in  terms  of  his  resources.  If  these  resources  were  invested  in  an 
industry  off  the  farm,  his  return  would  be  much  higher. 

Now,  the  question  is,  How  would  the  current  proposals  for  bar¬ 
gaining  power  relate  to  this  problem  ? 

The  usual  rationale  of  the  bargaining  proposal — and  I  may  appear 
opposed  to  the  whole  question  of  bargaining  power  for  a  time  here. 
Actually  I  am  more  of  an  analyst.  I  have  no  particular  ax  to  grind 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  I  think  we  will  reach  a  point  where  we 
can  become  a  bit  more  positive  about  the  bill  under  consideration. 
But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  usual  rationale  of  the  bargaining- 
power  proposals  supported  by  some  factual  data  goes  along  like  this, 
that  the  farmers  are  many,  dispersed  and  relatively  small  and,  there¬ 
fore,  weak  and  disadvantaged  in  the  marketplace.  In  contrast,  the 
remainder  of  the  economy,  including  the  agricultural  marketing  sys¬ 
tem,  is  highly  organized,  characterized  by  a  few,  large  disciplined 
firms  and,  therefore,  strong. 

This  description  of  agriculture  and  the  structure  of  the  agricultural 
marketing  system  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  some  observed  facts. 
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Many  of  the  agricultural  marketing  sectors,  meatpacking,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  are  not  highly  concentrated.  But  even  if  this  portrayal  is  accepted 
as  accurate,  the  answer  to  our  original  question  is  not  obvious.  How 
will  higher  prices,  if  this  is  the  immediate  goal  of  bargaining  power, 
solve  the  problem  of  an  excess  supply  of  fixed  resources  which  have  per¬ 
sistently  contributed  to  price  depressing  levels  of  production  ?  Higher 
farm  prices  always  have  attracted  additional  resources  to  agriculture. 
The  usual  solution  suggested  at  this  point  is  some  form  of  production 
control  or  supply  management.  Now,  I  think  we  have  to  recognize 
rather  pointedly  and  clearly  that  higher  farm  prices  as  such  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  basic  farm  problem.  We  have  had  a  long  history  of 
experience,  of  demonstration  which  has  shown  to  us  that  higher  farm 
prices  really  are  not  the  answer.  If  there  is  fat  in  the  marketing  system 
for  farmers  to  acquire,  studies  have  shown  that  this  is  small.  Success, 
therefore,  in  raising  farm  prices  through  bargaining  undoubtedly 
would  result  in  higher  consumer  prices. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  this  is  either  good  or  bad.  Many  farmers  are 
beginning  to  say  that  consumers  simply  must  begin  to  expect  to  pay 
higher  prices.  Statistical  data  show  that  food  prices  in  this  country 
are  a  bargain,  perhaps  not  the  bargain  they  once  were  but  never¬ 
theless  a  bargain.  But  the  potential  effects  on  consumer  prices  need  to 
be  recognized. 

Now,  some  of  the  disadvantageous  secondary  effects,  such  as  effects 
of  higher  prices — higher  prices  tend  to  encourage  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction,  to  discourage  consumption,  to  discourage  exports  and  to  en¬ 
courage  imports,  and  these  effects,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  cotton  in¬ 
dustry  and  butter  and  other  industries,  have  been  disastrous. 

Some  of  the  disadvantageous  secondary  effects  would  be  removed 
if  prices  of  all  agricultural  products  were  raised  simultaneously. 
For  example,  marketing  controls  and  higher  prices  on  beef  would  bene¬ 
fit  hog  and  broiler  producers  significantly  unless  supply  controls  also 
were  placed  on  these  products.  Even  so,  what  could  be  done  about 
nonfarm  substitutes  for  meats  and  other  products  ?  These  are  serious 
questions  which  I  think  cannot  be  avoided. 

In  some  instances,  for  commodities  in  which  foreign  trade  is  small 
and  which  have  no  close  substitutes,  modest  price  increases  probably 
could  be  achieved  without  serious  secondary  effects.  Fortunately, 
higher  prices  are  not  the  only  legitimate  goal  of  farmers  and  the  only 
route  to  higher  and  more  stable  net  farm  incomes.  Agriculture  also 
is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  wide  cyclical,  seasonal  and  irregular  vari¬ 
ations  in  prices,  revenues  and  net  incomes  associated  with  periodic 
gluts  and  shortages.  During  periods  of  high  prices  resources  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  agriculture  which  are  seriously  underpaid  during  periods  of 
low  prices.  In  a  more  general  sense,  agriculture  lias  never  been  aide  to 
coordinate  production  in  terms  of  grades,  qualities,  types  and  varieties 
of  products  and  services  and  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  in  terms  of  total 
volume  to  the  requirements  and  increasingly  detailed  specifications  of  a 
fairly  stable  demand  situation.  “Orderly  marketing”  defined  to  include 
all  dimensions  of  coordination,  therefore,  also  is  an  important  and 
legitimate  goal  of  farmers. 

It  is  one  that  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  taking  a  little  longer 
time  to  achieve  but  one  which  seems  to  promise  more  permanent  and 
real  benefits  for  agriculture. 
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The  argument  between  the  advocates  of  higher  price  approach  and 
orderly  marketing  have  been  around  for  a  very  long  time.  Some  of  you 
gentlemen  may  remember  in  1933  when  George  Peek  was  appointed 
Administrator  of  the  newly  created  AAA.  Peek  and  Wallace  had  been 
at  odds  over  this  matter  before  the  appointment  was.  made.  Peek 
favored  the  marketing  agreement  approach  with  emphasis  on  orderly 
marketing  while  Wallace  favored  a  more  direct  approach  offering 
assurance  of  more  dramatic  short-term  results.  The  views  of  Wallace, 
supported  by  the  President,  prevailed  and  Peek  resigned.  The  high- 
price  approach,  as  amended  and  changed  by  subsequent  legislation, 
has  remained  the  principal  farm  policy  goal.  Considering  the  results, 
it  is  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  other  received  more  serious  attention. 

Senator  Holland.  You  mean  considering  the  lack  of  results,  do  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  in  this  regard  the  orientation  of  S.  2973  ap¬ 
pears  slanted  to  some  extent  toward  prices  and  the  high-price  approach. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  however  which  would  prohibit  farmers,  in 
programs  developed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
from  adopting  orderly  marketing  and  coordination  as  the  principal 
goal.  In  addition,  the  bill  is  written  in  sufficiently  broad  terms  that  it 
provides  the  flexibility  needed  to  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  individual  sectors  of  agriculture.  This  is  what  farmers 
want,  that  is,  a  bill  that  will  permit  those  of  any  particular  sector 
to  begin  where  they  are  now  and  not  at  the  point  some  other  sector 
has  reached  or  where  they  might  be  10  years  from  now,  and  where 
they  can  have  a  role  in  the  determination  of  what  kind  of  a  program 
they  will  have. 

IsTow,  I  shall  return  to  some  of  these  points  but  now  as  to  several 
specific  points  with  regard  to  the  alternatives— the  question  of  how. 

All  bargaining  proposals  involve  an  organized  group  or  committee 
which  shall  represent  producers  at  the  bargaining  table.  Provisions  of 
S.  2973  for  designation  of  marketing  committees  and  purchaser  com¬ 
mittees  appear  reasonably  adequate.  Many  will  prefer  means  other 
than  ASC  county  committees  for  selection  of  marketing  committee 
members.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  purpose  of  this  is  to  avoid 
questions  of  conflict  regarding  who  or  which  organization  shall  repre¬ 
sent  producers  of  a  particular  agricultural  commodity.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  existing  agricultural  organizations  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  process  to  the  extent  possible.  The  advice  and  suggestions 
of  existing  commodity  organizations  should  be  sought — in  a  little 
more  formal  way,  I  believe,  under  provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  producers  of  closely  competing  commodities 
will  require  formal  representation  and  that  a  master  committee,  a 
cross-commodity  committee,  will  be  needed  to  settle  intercommodity 
differences  and  disputes.  These  matters,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  Board  to  handle.  These  and  other  organizational 
matters  will  need  careful  consideration. 

Now,  we  could  begin  in  a  very  simple  way  speaking  of  voluntary 
bargaining  associations.  I  think  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  these. 
These  are  faced  with  many  disadvantages  and  many  problems  that 
have  been  encountered.  I  mention  that  the  Sherman  Act  and  FTC 
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regulations  introduce  legal  limitations  to  the  relationship  between 
the  voluntary  bargaining  association  and  first  handlers.  An  amendment 
to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  similar  to  the  one  attempted  in  1961 
which  would  have  exempted  mergers  of  cooperatives  and  joint  bargain¬ 
ing  arrangements  among  cooperatives  from  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  is  needed.  The  legal  authority  of  voluntary  bar¬ 
gaining  cooperatives  to  bargain  with  purchasers  as  a  group  rather  than 
individually  also  needs  to  be  strengthened  and  clarified. 

Now,  historically  the  principal  achievements  of  the  voluntary 
bargaining  associations,  despite  a  number  of  them,  over  300,  must 
be  attributed  mainly  to  supplementary  programs  such  as  marketing 
orders  and  agreements.  Others  are  primarily  trade  associations. 
However,  their  accomplishments  must  be  recognized  in  this  regard. 

It  is  the  labor  bargaining  model  which  has  so  excited  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  American  farmers.  With  this  one  we  strengthen 
the  legal  position  of  the  farmer  bargaining  organization  and  provide 
for  compulsory  bargaining  and  arbitration.  This  is  accomplished  in 
specific  sections  of  S.  2973. 

By  themselves,  the  compulsory  bargaining  and  arbitration  features 
do  not  add  significantly  to  the  economic  power  position  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  bargaining  association.  In  the  absence  of  some  effective  power 
source,  accomplishments  will  be  confined  mainly  to  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  adjustment  ideas  which  emerge  when  men  are  forced  to  reason 
together. 

The  labor  bargaining  model  and  conceptualized  agricultural  mod¬ 
els  differ  fundamentally  in  several  ways,  two  of  which  I  believe  are 
very  basic.  The  first  difference  between  agriculture  and  labor  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  in  the  effects  of  variations  in  supplies  on 
prices;  that  is,  the  price  of  farm  products  is  much  more  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  supply  of  agricultural  products  than  are  wages  to  va¬ 
riations  in  the  supply  of  labor.  In  general,  wages  are,  and  usually  have 
been,  more  nearly  administered  prices.  Accordingly,  wage  increases 
often,  perhaps  generally,  need  to  be  extracted  while  farm  prices,  the¬ 
oretically,  can  be  manipulated  and  virtually  controlled  through  supply 
controls. 

The  second  major  difference  is  found  in  the  ability  of  labor  to  bar¬ 
gain  effectively  without  particular  regard  for,  or  attention  to,  subse¬ 
quent  effect  on  employment.  Restrictions  on  entry  to  specialized  sectors 
of  the  labor  market  through  any  of  several  means  can  be  imposed  with 
little  thought  or  concern  about  the  excluded  and  unemployed  unit  of 
labor.  If  bargaining  results  in  wage  rates  at  which  a  reduced  number  of 
laborers  will  be  employed,  this  is  merely  an  unfortunate  side  effect.  Ag- 
riculture,  in  contrast,  must  be  vitally  concerned  at  all  times  with  rela¬ 
tions  between  supplies  and  prices.  It  cannot  deny  a  market  of  some 
type  to  an  agricultural  producer  with  the  same  impunity  accorded  to 
labor.  This  means  that  if  a  price  increasing  bargain  is  concluded  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  supply  controls  of  some  type  must  be  imposed.  A  “home” 
must  be  found  for  all  units  of  the  commodity. 

There  are  some  other  things  that  can  be  learned  from  the  labor  bar¬ 
gaining  model  which  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  stop  and  consider  here. 

Let  us  go  on.  Suppose  we  consider  a  compulsory  bargaining  situa¬ 
tion  supported  by  legalized  voluntary  supply  management;  that  is, 
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we  might  place  agriculture  in  a  position  where  they  were  authorized 
under  specific  regulations  to  voluntarily  control  the  supply  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  This  also  will  be  no  more  than  a  modest  improve¬ 
ment  for  agriculture  over  the  present  situation.  In  addition,  such  leg¬ 
islation  would  establish  conditions  which  could  lead  to  considerable 
internal  conflict,  Strife,  and  outright  violence.  In  effect,  the  law  would 
give  agriculture  the  responsibility  for  volume  control  and  supply  man¬ 
agement  without  necessary  enforcement  authority  required  for  the 
effective  exercise  of  this  responsibility.  No  voluntary  supply  control 
program,  of  which  I  am  aware,  has  ever  worked  in  this  country  for 
very  long. 

I  comment  here  on  the  current  actions  of  the  National  Farmers  Or¬ 
ganization  which  appear  to  me  to  be  ineffective,  and  even  if  they  were, 
would  worsen  the  situation  that  they  are  really  trying  to  correct.  For 
example,  in  cattle,  the  program  of  NFO  conflicts  directly  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Cattlemen’s  Association.  For  the  past  several 
months  ANCA  (the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association) ,  with 
some  success  has  been  encouraging  cattlemen  throughout  the  country 
to  keep  their  cattle  moving  to  market  and  to  avoid  excessive  weights 
and  glutted  markets  later  m  the  year.  So  the  current  action  is  in  con¬ 
flict  with  this  more  reasoned  aim. 

Senator  Holland.  May  I  intervene  there,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  Holland.  I  do  not  note  any  comment  on  the  destruction 
of  hogs  and  destruction  of  milk  which  has  been  supported  at  least  by 
units  of  the  National  F armers  Organization. 

Mr.  Williams.  These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  political  actions  and  may 
have  political  results  which  are  beneficial  to  the  people  conducting 
these.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be 
defended. 

Senator  Holland.  They  are  indefensible. 

Mr.  Williams.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  I  believe  so. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  I  think  they  are 
also  indefensible  from  the  good  will  point  of  view  because  I  think  that 
the  general  consuming  public  in  a  world  which  is  hungry,  a  large  part 
of  it,  can  never  approve  of  that  kind  of  tactic.  And  I  think  that  it  is  a 
very  unfortunate  thing  that  we  have  seen  fit  to  have  hogs  destroyed  in 
at  least  four  areas,  and  I  have  the  letters  from  those  who  have  de¬ 
stroyed  them  in  at  least  four  areas.  There  may  be  more.  The  pictures 
in  the  papers  have  shown  us  the  same  thing.  And,  of  course,  we  had  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  same  during  the  pouring  out  of  milk  a  year  or 
more  ago  when  we  had  that  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  statement  makes  it  very  clear  and  more 
clear  by  your  answers  to  my  questions  that  you  do  not  favor  that  kind 
of  approach  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  must  point  out  a  basic  incompatability  between 
price  bargaining  and  supply  management  which  does  not  by  any  means 
destroy  the  bargaining  argument,  but  still  must  be  recognized.  We 
have  clearly  pointed  out  that  price  bargaining  in  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  marketing  volume  controls  will  be  ineffectual.  Now,  if  we 
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consider  this  matter  further,  we  run  into  a  problem  of  incoinpability. 
If  through  bargaining  a  fixed  price  is  established  above  equilibrium 
levels — and  this  generally  is  the  objective — the  association  must  be  in 
position  to  determine  and  establish  supplies  almost  precisely  and  to 
enforce  compliance  rigidly.  Supply  and  price  cannot  be  determined  in¬ 
dependently  of  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  high  degree  of 
precision  actually  can  be  persistently  achieved  in  controlling  mar¬ 
ketable  supplies,  we  encounter  a  very  obvious  question.  It  is :  Why  bar¬ 
gain  ?  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Supply  control  with  precision  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  prices  desired. 

Senator  Holland.  May  I  ask  a  question  here.  What  do  you  suggest 
with  reference  to  the  disappearance  of  the  surplus  when  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus.  What  is  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  which  you 
suggest  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  What  I  suggest  is  that  we  do  not  introduce  condi¬ 
tions  which  will  produce  one.  What  I  am  going  to  suggest  here  again 
is  that  a  bargaining  approach  which  will  raise  prices  above  an  equi¬ 
librium  level  and  produce  a  surplus  should  be  avoided  under  a  bar¬ 
gaining  program. 

Senator  Holland.  I  understand  that  you  have  suggested  that  sur¬ 
pluses  should  be  avoided  but  suppose  Mother  Nature  smiles  and  the 
peach  trees  in  California  or  the  citrus  trees  in  Florida  or  the  apple 
trees  in  the  Appalachian  region  and  the  northwest  just  produce  more 
than  can  be  swallowed  by  the  market.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  best 
method  to  have  the  surplus  disappear  or  be  utilized  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  am  going  to  suggest  later,  I  think  that  the 
question  of  bargaining  power  must  go  much  beyond  programs  such 
as  we  have  suggested  in  the  Mondale  bill.  I  think  this  is  a  part  of  the 
picture,  but  I  think  we  will  also  need  as  suggested  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Agriculture,  programs  which  will  further 
develop  markets  for  agriculture.  We  also  probably  will  continue  to 
need  a  bill  which  will  pull  excess  land  out  of  agriculture  and  hold  it 
out  when  it  is  unneeded.  If  a  surplus  develops  under  the  alternative 
programs  I  consider  in  my  prepared  testimony  some  help  would  be 
available  through  broadening  the  authority  of  the  marketing  order  act, 
to  introduce  certain  types  of  modest  storage  programs  or  something 
of  this  sort,  but  a  serious  surplus  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  program 
or  bill  such  as  the  Mondale  bill.  I  would  think  you  would  need  other 
authority  to  handle  those. 

Senator  Holland.  You  approve  of  the  approach  under  the  use  of 
the  section  32  funds,  particularly  with  reference  to  perishable  com¬ 
modities,  such  as  meat  and  poultry  and  fruit  and  vegetables  to  take 
the  surpluses  off  the  market  but  make  them  available  to  the  disadvan¬ 
taged  at  smaller  prices  or  for  no  price  at  all,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
wastage.  You  approve  of  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  programs  for  the  beef 
industry,  while  they  receive  very  little,  relatively  little  publicity,  I 
believe  they  work  very  effectively. 

Senator  Holland.  They  were  rather  large  problems.  I  remember 
one  year  when  $100  million  out  of  section  32  funds  was  used  to  use  up 
a  surplus  in  beef  production.  And  another  year,  with  reference  to  pork 
production  an  almost  similar  amount — and  I  forget  the  exact  amount — 
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was  used  with  reference  to  that  industry  to  expand  the  use  of  the 
product  in  fields  where  it  would  not  otherwise  be  used  so  as  to  avert 
the  great  surpluses  brought  on  presumably  by  Mother  Nature.  You 
approve  of  the  continued  use  of  section  32  funds  in  that  way,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  apparently  been  sound  economically  with¬ 
out  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  other  surplus  disposal  techniques. 
They  have  effectively  removed  surpluses  from  the  market  without  en¬ 
couraging  increases  in  production.  They  have  not  discouraged  exports 
or  discouraged  consumption.  And  I  believe  these  are  among  the  more 
sound  means  of  handling  this  kind  of  problem. 

Senator  Holland.  Of  handling  surpluses  that  just  cannot  be 
avoided  because  sometimes  they  do  present  themselves? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  method  of 
the  removal  of  surpluses  in  the  California  peach  industry  through 
the  marketing  agreement  there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  You  approve  of  that  method  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Again,  as  I  point  out  in  here,  I  believe  that  bar¬ 
gaining  power  will  require  approach  involving  several  different 
techniques.  Now,  the  cling  peach  industry,  for  example,  has  a  bar¬ 
gaining  association  which  bargains  with  the  canners.  They  have  a 
cooperative  organization  which  owns  six  canning  plants,  and  is  also 
integrated  into  the  fertilizer  industry.  It  has  a  marketing  order  under 
which  supplies  are  regulated  in  the  marketing  system  without  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  or  endangering  consumers. 

Senator  Holland.  This  is  both  supplies  and  quality,  quality 
through  grade  and  quality  regulations. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  “green  drop”  provisions  whereby  immature 
fruit  lias  been  dropped  has  been  used  very  seldom  but  the  authority  is 
there.  And  apparently  the  program  has  not  greatly  encouraged  in¬ 
creases  in  production.  But  this  is  a  combination  approach  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  eventually  will  be  required  by  many  industries  rather  than  any 
single  or  simple  approach  in  agriculture. 

Senator  Holland.  In  that  instance,  it  is  a  voluntary  approach  under 
the  State  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  voluntary  so  far  as  the  cooperatives  and  the  bar¬ 
gaining  association  are  concerned.  It  is  mandatory  under  the  market¬ 
ing  order  program ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Doctor,  under  the  only  bill  we  have  before 
us  on  the  subject,  this  Mondale  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Board 
could  be  helped  by  producers - 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  In  order  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  come  within  the  act.  And  if  an  af¬ 
firmative  vote  is  made,  then  the  committee  is  selected.  And  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  bargains  with,  let  us  say,  cooperatives,  or  other  distributing  cen¬ 
ters  or  people  then  in  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  overproduc¬ 
tion,  they  can  put  marketing  quotas  on,  they  can  create  or  have  acre¬ 
age  allotments.  And  the  point  is  how  would  that  differ  from  what  we 
can  now  do  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  differ  in  one  way,  an  important  way.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  provisions  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
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gives  farmers  and  ranchers  an  opportunity  to  begin  developing  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  future.  It  will  begin  to  permit 
them  to  learn  the  facts  of  economic  life  as  it  affects  their  industry, 
and  many  of  them  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  these  things.  They 
have  expected  the  Government  to  control  supplies  and  increase  their 
prices  and,  at  the  same  time  despite  the  money  that  has  been  spent, 
have  complained  about  the  programs. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  they  began  to  face  up  to  this  problem,  and  I 
believe  they  will  learn,  as  the  Government  has  learned,  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  you  cannot  do  without  serious  consequences. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  order  to  attain  their  goal  they  follow  the 
same  procedure  as  is  now  provided  in  the  law,  and  that  is  marketing 
agreements  and  acreage  allotments,  which  they  have  to  vote  on,  and  if 
a  majority  desire  it,  just  as  we  have  under  the  present  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  makes  the  rules  and  regulations.  I  am  just  wonder¬ 
ing  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  will  be  no  difference  if  they  follow  the  same 
kind  of  a  program.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  under  this  one  they 
do  not  need  to  follow  the  objective,  the  short-run  objective,  of  boosting 
their  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  only  difference  between  the  methods  that 
has  been  submitted  here  in  the  Mondale  bill  is  that  this  committee 
has  the  right  to  bargain  for  minimum  prices. 

Mr.  Williams.  Bight. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  prices  go  into  effect.  And  if  there  is 
disagreement,  then  it  is  arbitrated,  and  then  after  it  is  arbitrated,  it 
becomes  final.  And  in  order  to  curtail  the  production  they  follow  the 
same  procedure  as  is  now  provided  in  the  law,  and  the  same  agency  that 
governs  or  that  makes  your  rules  and  regulations  now  will  also  make 
them  if  this  law  goes  into  effect,  as  I  understand  it.  Now,  if  I  am 
wrong  in  that,  I  would  like  to  be  corrected. 

Senator  Holland.  Could  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  he  might  be  able  to  shed  a  little  light  on 
what  I  just  said,  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  bill  would  shift  emphasis  away  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  acreage  allotment  and  quota  programs,  marketing 
quota  approach. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  mean  in  the  method  of  attaining  that ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Right.  And  would  shift  it  more  to  a  marketing 
order  approach.  Under  a  marketing  order,  there  is  no  real  authority 
as  I  see  it  to  control  farm  level  production,  that  the  control  mechanism 
is  within  the  marketing  system  through  several  techniques  which 
would  have  a  limited  ability  to  increase  prices  and,  therefore,  would 
have  a  limited  effect  on  production  and  surpluses  would  tend  not  to 
produce  surpluses  to  the  same  extent  as  an  outright  support  price  at 
an  arbitrarily  high  level. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  as  Senator  Holland  suggested  to  you 
awhile  ago,  if  the  farmers  do  vote  a  marketing  quota  and  do  vote 
acreage  controls,  and  if  those  acres  produce  more  than  is  anticipated, 
then  how  will  the  surpluses  be  handled?  Will  it  be  different  from 
what  the  law  now  provides  ?  Would  loans  be  made  on  the  excess  ? 

In  other  words,  as  I  see  the  Mondale  bill  ultimately  I  can  see  no 
difference  except  as  you  say  the  farmers  apply  for  the  board  that  is 
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created.  The  farmers,  let  us  say  who  produce  eggs,  might  apply  to 
this  board  and  the  board  will  then  be  authorized  to  find  out  from  the 
producers  whether  they  want  to  come  under  this  law.  And  if  they 
do — if  they  vote  favorably,  the  next  step  is  to  create  a  committee, 
and  that  committee  will  bargain  with  those  who  handle  the  commodity 
affected.  Any  they  fix  prices.  And  if  they  cannot,  then  it  is  left  to 
arbitration.  And  after  the  price  is  fixed,  they  can  go  a  step  further 
and  ask  for  marketing  quotas,  some  method  of  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments. 

I  hate  to  repeat  all  of  that,  but  I  would  just  like  to  get  from  you — 
I  am  sure  you  have  studied  this  bill,  and  you  know  what  the  law  now 
is— how  does  that  differ  ultimately  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  point  is  here  that  I  would  favor  amendments 
or  provisions  in  the  bill  which  would  prohibit  in  some  effective  manner 
the  bargaining  to  the  extent  that  it  would  encourage  increased 
production. 

The  thing  that  this  bill  offers  is  an  opportunity  finally  to  begin  to 
coordinate  production  and  marketing.  The  problem  with  agriculture 
is  not  that  we  have  persistently  low  average  level  prices.  The  problem 
is  that  we  have  such  wide  and  severe  variations.  And  when  we  have 
high  prices  they  induce  an  inflow  of  resources  into  agriculture.  We 
increase  livestock  production,  and  then  we  go  through  periods  of 
disastrously  low  prices.  With  more  stability  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  economic  problems  with  which  agriculture  is  faced,  particularly 
the  livestock  sectors,  would  be  removed.  And  if  we  are  a  little  more 
sensible  about  going  about  this  thing,  taking  a  little  more  time,  we 
would  have  an  improved  situation  in  agriculture  without  endangering 
ourselves,  exposing  ourselves  to  the  possibility  of  severe  surpluses  and 
of  severely  damaging  our  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  provides  loans  to  farmers  at  a  certain  amount  of  parity.  This 
is  price  fixing  and  it  is  definite.  And  it  may  be  that  a  fixed  price 
will  encourage  production  much  more  than  under  the  present  law, 
because  if  they  are  capable  of  producing  on  a  given  acreage  more  and 
more  commodities  than  the  acreage  usually  produces,  why  they  are 
going  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  thing  that  is  now  being  done. 

Mr.  Williams.  Except  that  they  will  not  be  saying  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  it.  They  will  begin  to  realize  that  it  was  their  responsibility, 
and  I  think  the  most  important  thing  that  could  ever  be  accomplished 
here  is  the  farmers  begin  to  realize  that  no  one  can  violate  certain 
economic  laws  and  rules  with  impunity,  that  there  are  things  that 
they  can  do  and  there  are  things  they  cannot  do. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  farmers  are  very  smart  people.  On  any 
of  these  programs  they  take  a  pencil  and  sharpen  it  well  and  they 
figure  out  how  best,  they  can  produce,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  will 
differ  at  all,  particularly  if  you  fix  the  price  in  advance. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  agree  with  you.  If  the  price  is  fixed  here, 
then  they  have  got  to  have  authority  to  control  production  or  mar¬ 
keting  here  about  the  way  we  have  had.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
do  it  themselves.  It  would  require  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  same  mechanism. 
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Tlie  Chair  max.  Well,  assuming  they  fix  marketing  quotas  and  each 
farmer  is  told,  well,  of  your  production  you  can  ship  so  much.  What 
is  he  going  to  do  with  the  surplus  he  has?  Will  it  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  handled  now?  Will  the  Government  step  in  and 
assist  ?  He  would  expect  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  that.  He  would  certainly  expect  it. 
So  again  I  say  the  program  does  not  differ  materially  from  what  we 
now  have. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  another  point  to  be  considered  on  this  one, 
that  the  power  of  agriculture  in  bargaining,  backed  up  only  by  mar¬ 
keting  orders  would  not  be  such  that  they  could  acquire,  that  they 
would  have  the  strength  to  enforce  or  get  very  high  prices.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  push  prices  very  far  in  a  bargaining  situation  around 
a  table  with  only  the  authority  of  marketing  order  controls ;  that  is, 
without  some  farm  level  production  control.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  necessarily  have  access  to  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  to  back  up  any  level  or  price  that  they  wanted  to  set.  Certainly 
there  would  have  to  be  some  level  of  responsibility  about  how  far  they 
would  be  permitted  to  push  prices.  Left  to  themselves,  I  doubt  se¬ 
riously  in  any  of  the  agricultural  situations  that  I  see  that  high  prices 
would  result.  Simply  backed  up  by  marketing  order  authority,  the 
buyers  are  not  likely  to  agree  to  a  price  that  would  be  very  far  out 
of  line.  Bargaining  with  marketing  orders  would  tend  more  to  stabilize 
conditions.  Producers  also  would  tend  more  toward  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements,  to  contracting  volume,  and  to  price  bargaining  which 
may  produce  a  degree  of  coordination  and  stability  here  that  we  have 
not  had. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  in  your  discussion,  do  you  provide  or 
suggest  any  alternatives? 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  was  stated  that  this  program  would 
not  work  too  well  on  commodities  that  are  produced  nationwide  but 
that  it  might  work  pretty  well  on  a  regional  basis.  Now,  that  is 
what  I  think — I  mean  we  ought  to  have  some  testimony  along  that 
line  so  that  if  it  is  decided  that  it  cannot  work  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
we  might  think  of  exempting  certain  commodities  that  are  produced 
nationwide  and  relegate  this  program  primarily  on  a  real  basis  to 
certain  commodities. 

Mr.  Williams.  My  position  on  that  is  that  the  bill  is  written  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  so  that,  let  us  say,  the  cattle  industry  could  begin  with 
what  they  have  right  now,  and  if  they  wanted  to  go  one  slight  step 
further  and  organize  some  program  that  would  tend  to  discourage 
increases  in  weights  of  cattle  marketed,  and  this  is  all  they  could 
do  this.  They  would  not  have  to  go  the  whole  way,  as  other  commodity 
groups  might. 

The  bill  provides  for  them  to  sit  down  and  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  what  kind  of  a  program  they  would  like  to  have.  So  that  I  do 
not  think — while  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  work  right  at  this 
moment  for  many  of  our  major  commodities,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  well  for  them  to  have  available  to  them  some  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  Senator  Talmadge. 
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Senator  Talmadge.  Dr.  Williams,  I  am  intrigued,  of  course,  with 
this  idea  of  giving  the  farmers  better  opportunity  to  bargain.  How¬ 
ever,  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  work  out  the  mechanics  as  to  how 
you  can  proceed.  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  of  a  commodity-enforce¬ 
ment  agency  and  mechanics  of  how  the  farmers  can  proceed  and  how 
they  can  dictate  their  prices. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  I  am  fully  qualified 
to  do  that.  I  can  point  out  some  examples  of  what  is  being  done.  And  I 
can  make,  I  believe,  some  pertinent  comments  on  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  am  sufficiently  trained  on  the  question  of  exactly  how 
administratively  you  set  it  up  to  do  an  adequate  job  for  you. 

We  do  have  today  under  a  few  voluntary  organizations — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Southwestern  Egg  Producers  Association  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Riverside  area  what  is  known  as  a  voluntary  marketing  order 
program.  It  is  made  up  of  a  relatively  few  large  egg  producers.  Thev 
have  an  agreement  with  buyers  in  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  this  effect,  that  the  producer  shall  determine  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  have  a  State  law - 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  it  is  a  voluntary  arrangement.  And  they  also 
back  this  up  with  a  diversion  program  by  which  they  divert  a  certain 
percentage  of  eggs  under  certain  criteria  to  the  breaker  market,  out 
of  the  commercial  channels. 

Now,  why  would  buyers  agree  with  this  ?  Because  the  producers  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  level  of  responsibility  here  which  they  have 
accepted.  They  have  already  learned  that  they  cannot - 

Senator  Talmadge.  Are  they  getting  a  higher  price  in  that  area 
than  they  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  What  they  have  learned  is  this.  They  cannot  do 
this.  They  cannot  expect  to  get  a  higher  relative  price  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  they  can  stabilize  their  marketing  conditions.  And  these,  they 
have  learned,  are  extremely  important  to  them. 

My  point  here  is  that  higher  prices  is  not  the  whole  goal. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  many  areas  price  is  the  problem  right  now. 
It  is  with  the  egg  producers,  for  instance.  We  have  got  some  in  Georgia 
a  few  weeks  ago  who  were  selling  them  for  20  cents  a  dozen.  I  think 
now  it  is  about  25  cents  a  dozen.  And  I  have  produced  eggs,  and  I 
know  you  cannot  produce  them  for  that,  and  I  know  they  are  going 
broke. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  on  a  national  basis,  they  would  be  able  to 
use,  under  this  bill  when  conditions  are  depressed,  they  would  be  able 
to  divert  supplies  under  a  marketing  order  to  alternative  markets  to 
reduce  the  volume  in  commercial  channels.  And  this  would  have  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  in  the  short  run,  and  if  it  were  not  continued  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  would  not  have  any  long-run  deleterious  effects  on  their 
markets  or  tend  to  encourage  overproduction,  I  would  think.  So  in  a 
short-run  sense,  they  could — if  they’re  in  a  severe  short-term  over- 
supply  situation,  they  could  use  provisions  of  this  bill  under  any 
means.  Any  technique  which  attempts  to  boost  prices  on  a  permanent 
basis  above  what  is  justified  by  economic  circumstances  of  supply  and 
demand  is  going  to  run  into  serious  consequences  no  matter  how  we 
do  it,  by  producers,  the  Government  or  otherwise.  And  if  this  is  the 
case,  I  think  it  simply  has  to  be  recognized.  There  are  certain  things 
they  can  do  that  will  help  them  in  the  long  run.  There  are  other 
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things  that  are  going  to  cause  the  situations  as  we  have  had  in  the 
cotton  industry,  an  increase  in  the  production  of  synthetics,  a  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  market,  increases  in  production  which  have  to  be 
controHed  under  allotments  and  quotas,  and  we  have  learned  quite 
well  that  these  are  the  techniques  that  cannot  be  used,  that  we  cannot 
boost  prices  to  this  extent.  And  I  think  producers  and  all  of  us  must 
begin  to  learn  this  lesson.  We  should  have  learned  it  quite  well  We 
have  had  enough  examples  of  what  will  happen  to  us. 

.  The  same  thing  with  the  hog  producers.  If  they  were  successful 
m  negotiating  a  price  high  enough  that  they  were  satisfied  with  I 
am  sure  that  the  beef  people  would  be  quite  happy  and  the  broiler 
people  also  because  hog  producers  would  lose  part  of  their  markets 
^dthey  have  been  having  difficulty  holding  their  markets  as  it  is! 

1  he  C  hairman.  Was  that  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  it  were  done - 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  hogs.  You  say  the  hog  producers  are 
now  satisfied. 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  What  I  was  saying  is  that  if  future  bargain¬ 
ing  were  successful  in  negotiating  a  price  with  which  they  would  now 
be  satisfied  today,  let  us  say  the  price  they  have  announced  which  is 
something  like,  I  do  not  know,  $30  or  something,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  beef  people  and  the  poultry  people  would  be  quite  happy  because 
it  would  destroy  some  of  the  market  for  pork.  It  would  shift  some  of 
the  consumption  to  beef  and  to  broilers,  and  in  a  long-run  sense  they 
would  simply  lose  their  markets. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  Doctor,  as  you  know  one  of  the  difficulties  is 
that  if  this  year,  let  us  say,  the  hog  market  was  high  and  the  producers 
made  good  money,  next  year  you  have  a  lot  of  others  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Williams.  Right.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  stop  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  What  I  am  proposing  here  is  that  the  bill  be  used 
for  stablization,  for  coordination  of  production  and  supply.  The  econ¬ 
omy  is  not  going  to  permit  agriculture  very  long  to  continue  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  uncoordinated  farm  production  that  is  not  carefully  organized 
with  the  marketing  system  and  with  consumption  requirements.  The 
rest  of  our  economy— the  lesson  to  be  learned  in  the  industrial  Sector 
is  not  higliei  prices  but  a  coordinated  system  where  supplies  are  reg¬ 
ulated  enough  that  we  do  not  have  serious  excess  supply  situations, 
products  move  through  the  system  into  production,  and  this  is  what 
we  need  in  agriculture,  by  grades,  qualities,  locations,  and  areas.  And 
this  cannot  be  done  by  distorting  the  price  system  but  by  coordinating 
the  production  system  with  the  marketing  system  and  consumption. 

Senator  Y otjng.  Might  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point  ? 

Marketing  orders  and  agreements  are  used  now  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  milk,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  they  are.  In  milk  we  have  been  succeeding  in 
coordinating  the  supplies  of  milk  with  the  consumption  requirements. 
Through  establishing  price  differentials,  we  tend  to  divert  supplies 
from  the  fresh  milk  market  to  the  manufactured  milk  market  in  such 
a  way  that  we  have  a  fairly  stable  situation.  We  no  longer  have  the 
chaos  we  did  when  we  had  farmers  dumping  milk  and  this  kind  of 
thing. 
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Senator  Young.  What  you  are  saying  then  is  that  if  you  had  mar¬ 
keting  orders  on  one  type  of  meat  you  'would  have  to  have  them  on  all, 
say,  beef,  pork,  and  poultry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  would  if  you  are  trying  to  boost  prices,  if  you 
are  trying  to  coordinate  and  stabilize  prices  leaving  the  average  price 
about  where  it  was.  Then  you  probably  would  not — you  could  have 
programs  for  individual  commodities,  and  I  believe — what  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  in  the  long  run  you  are  going  to  be  much  better  off.  You  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  much  more.  For  example,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  programs  wTill  pay  off  a  great  deal  more,  much  better  with  a 
stable  price  situation  than  with  a  highly  variable  price  situation. 

The  lamb  industry  is  an  excellent  example  of  how — the  lamb  people — 
money  is  being  spent  in  advertising  promotion  which  could  pay  off 
much  more  than  it  is.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  having  good  effects. 
But  here  you  have  a  situation  in  which  lamb  prices  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  marketing  are  above  the  prices  of  beef  and  pork,  generally 
rather  high  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  due  to  short  production,  too. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  short  production  has  come  about  not  because 
of  the  production  end.  It  has  come  about  because  the  lamb  people 
have  lost  their  market.  They  have  lost  demand  and  have  had  to  cut 
back  production  to  maintain  the  price  that  they  would  like  to  have. 
And  until  you  were  able  to  get  market  costs  on  lamb  down  to  where 
in  the  market  it  can  compete  with  other  meats,  then  the  advertising 
promotional  programs  they  have  today  will  not  pay  off  to  their  full 
potential. 

Senator  Young.  We  have  an  unusual  situation  right  now.  I  don’t 
think  it  has  ever  happened  before  in  our  history.  During  a  war  all 
prices  are  usually  inflated  and  during  most  wars  in  the  past,  I  think 
agricultural  commodity,  prices  were  inflated  first.  We  have  a  situa¬ 
tion  now  where  you  have  inflated  prices  for  everything  a  farmer  buys 
while  the  prices  for  farm  commodities  are  actually  lower  than  they 
were. 

Mr.  Williams.  Exactly,  and  part  of  the  reason  they  are  lower  now 
is  they  were  higher  earlier.  We  had  prices  which  drew  resources  into 
agriculture,  and  when  they  get  in  there,  they  are  trapped.  Once  we 
get  money  invested  in  equipment,  in  fixed  resources  in  agriculture, 
they  are  not  easily  moved  out.  We  do  not  move  out  farmland.  Even 
if  the  land  changes  hands,  it  stays  in  production.  We  do  not  break 
out  land  into  production,  we  do  not  move  out  this  land  equipment  or 
buildings,  machinery.  This  investment  stays  there. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  this  is  the  great  difference  between  grain 
production,  for  example,  and  hogs,  for  example.  Farmers  will  go  in 
and  out  of  the  hog  business  but  if  they  have  land  somebody  will  farm 
it.  I  never  saw  land  lay  idle  in  my  life  because  the  price  was  too  low ; 
somebody  farms  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  that  is  true.  That  is  true.  And  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  that  stabilization  would  tend  to  prevent  these  large  slugs  of 
resources  coming  in  and  then  being  trapped  there.  We  would  have — 
with  the  growth  and  size  of  the  farm  and  ranches  in  the  United  States, 
we  would  have  more  of  a — when  we  realize  that  85  percent  of  the 
production,  the  value  of  farm  production  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
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ducetl  by  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  today,  the  progress  of 
structural  changes  in  agriculture  is  pretty  far  advanced,  and  one  of 
these  days  through  integration  into  agriculture,  through  further 
growth  in  size  of  agriculural  producing  units,  we  are  going  to  have — • 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  going  to  be  more  responsible  about  the  way 
they  handle  their  investment  and  the  way  they  respond  to  prices.  In 
a  way  they  will  be,  in  effect,  industrial  firms  acting  like  a  supermarket 
or  any  other  firm  outside  of  agriculture.  So  I  think  this  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Holland. 

Senator  Holland.  It  seems  to  me  that  probably  the  most  meaningful 
thing  that  this  very  fine  witness  has  stated  was  the  statement  in  the 
beginning  that  when  we  talk  of  the  farm  problem  we  are  oversimpli¬ 
fying  it  because  it  has  many,  many  problems.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  ways  oversimplification  can  be  avoided  is  by  differentiating 
between  the  highly  perishable  products  such  as  fruit,  vegetables,  red 
meat  and  all  the  meats,  poultry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  highly 
storable  quantities  much  more  generally  produced,  such  as  the  grains, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  other  products  which  are  storable  and  which 
are  generally  dealt  with  by  Federal  legislation  which  is  much  further 
reaching  than  it  is  in  the  other  feeds. 

Now,  in  the  field  of  the  highly  perishable  crops,  I  think  our  approach 
up  to  now  has  been  much  more  nearly  adequate,  much  more  nearly 
satisfactory.  We  have  the  cooperative  machinery  which  has  been  more 
generally  used  in  that  field,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  witness  that  we 
have  got  to  have  some  additions  to  that  machinery  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  as  he  has  mentioned.  We  have  the 
marketing  agreement  and  order  machinery,  both  Federal  and  State, 
which  has  operated  very  satisfactorily  in  this  field. 

We  have  the  section  32  operation  which  has  operated  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  handling  of  temporary  surpluses,  particularly  with 
reference  to  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  with  reference  to  red  meats 
and  in  some  instances  with  reference  to  poultry,  though  not  so  satis¬ 
factorily  there. 

We  have  got  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  the  resort  to  the 
use  of  that  service  by  such  organizations  as  the  National  F ruit  Council 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  and  their  various  commodity 
groups  that  are  producing  fruits  and  fruit  products,  whether  in  fresh 
form  or  the  processed  form. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  large  group  which  must  be  dealt  with 
more  or  less  separately  in  legislation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  thrust 
of  the  Mondale  Act — and  I  recognize  that  it  has  many  useful  features — 
goes  more  to  the  attempted  stabilization  of  the  operations,  production, 
prices,  marketing  procedures  of  the  more  or  less  nonperishable  crops, 
the  grains,  the  cotton,  the  tobacco,  and  others  which  will  occur  to  you. 

Is  that  one  of  the  oversimplifications  that  you  have  referred  to  in 
your  original  statement,  the  effort  to  put  both  the  perishable  and  the 
relatively  nonperishable  in  one  package  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
it  through  legislation  % 

Mr.  Williams.  We  must  recognize  very  great  differences  between 
these  commodity  types,  no  doubt. 
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Senator  Holland.  Well,  is  it  not  the  wise  course  to  continue  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  difference  and  to  continue  to  have  different  legislation  ap¬ 
plying  to  the — 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  necessarily.  I  think - 

Senator  Holland.  For  instance,  you  cannot  have  acreage  allotments 
with  reference  to  fruits. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  You  cannot  have  acreage  allotments  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  nationally  produced  vegetable  crop  which  has  timing 
to  take  into  consideration,  because  it  is  produced  from  the  wintertime 
in  certain  parts  of  our  Nation  up  to  the  early  wintertime,  the  fall 
and  early  wintertime  in  other  areas. 

Is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  start,  if  we  do  start,  on  a  real  program  of 
trying  to  work  out  new  legislation,  differentiating  between  these  two 
general  types  of  production,  the  one  of  nonperishable,  storable,  world 
consumed  crops  and  the  other  of  the  highly  perishable  crops  which 
I  mentioned  a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  not  agree  entirely  with  that,  because  I 
think  this  bill  is  sufficiently  broad  that  so  far  as  the  commodities  are 
concerned,  they  can  adapt  and  develop  different  kinds  of  programs 
under  it.  . 

I  like  the  approach  that  the  bill  has  in  that  it  places  responsibility 
on  the  farmers  themselves  for  deciding  what  kind  of  a  program  they 
want  and  not  having  it  decided  here  or  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  precisely  what  shall  be  accepted  by  them  with  a  club  on  the  side 
that  you  vote  for. 

Senator  Holland.  Do  we  not  have  that  already  given  under  the 
cooperative  and  marketing  order  techniques  with  reference  to  the 
higlily  perishable  crops  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  we  have,  except  that  there  is  no  basic  legal  au¬ 
thority  for  bargaining  as  a  group. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  that  is  where  you  come  into  the  necessity 
of  amendments  of  both  the  Capper-Yolstead  Act,  the  Cooperative 
Setup  Act,  and  the  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order  Act,  is  it  not— 
the  perfection  of  existing  techniques  which  will  be  relatively  satis¬ 
factory  where  utilized  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I  would  agree  that  we  should  not  disturb  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  people  too  greatly  in  the  programs  they  have  had. 
I  will  finish  up  very  quickly  with  just  a  few  points. 

May  I  point  out  that  I  do  discuss  here  mandatory  producer  level 
production  programs  and  the  marketing  order  programs? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  whole  statement  will  be  put  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right.  And  then  I  would  like  to  draAv  attention 
to  one  thing  that  is  discussed  in  here  which  I  call  the  sliding-scale 
arrangements  which  have  used  successfully  in  California  in  which  you 
do  not  bargain  for  a  fixed  price  but  you  bargain  on  a  scale  of  prices 
and  quantities  associated  with  those  prices;  that  is,  you  would  bar¬ 
gain  for  acceptability  of  a  range  of  prices.  You  would  say,  “Well,  we 
will  accept  this  range  of  prices  being  relative  and  then  we  bargain  in 
terms  of  the  quantities  which  the  buyers  will  accept,  contract  for, 
under  these  different  price  arrangements.”  Now,  what  this  does  is 
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remove  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  marketing  association  for  pre¬ 
cision  in  determining  precisely  what  the  supply  must  be. 

Also  in  the  bargaining  process  here  neither  the  buyer  nor  the  seller 
are  quite  so  concerned  that  if  an  error  is  made,  let  us  say  if  it  turns  out 
that  the  price,  that  the  supply— that  the  crop — is  smaller  than  it  other¬ 
wise  would  be  and  producers  have  bargained  for  a  price,  then  they  have 
bargained  for  a  lower  price  than  they  might  have  had  if  they  had  not 
bargained  at  all.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  crop  is — well,  if  the 
crop  was  larger,  then  the  buyers  would  be  hurt. 

Under  a  sliding- scale  arrangement  what  you  do  is  provide  a  mech¬ 
anism  by  which  you  have  an  agreed  range  of  prices  and  associated 
quantities.  You  can  use  marketing  agreement  order  provisions  here 
with  a  partial  initiation  payment  to  producers  and  then  a  final  pay¬ 
ment  after  it  is  determined  what  the  total  supply  is.  And  this  has  some 
real  possibilities,  I  believe,  for - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  under  such  a  scheme  do  you  envision  a  quota 
system  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  would  be  no  need  for  a  quota  system  under  it 
because - 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  farmers  would  comply  with  it  with¬ 
out  fudging  a  little  bit,  you  know,  producing  more  than  they  should? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  am  thinking  of  this  in  connection  with  the 
marketing  order  in  which  you  would  handle  problems  of —  you  could 
divert  some  products  from  the  main  channels  of  distribution.  For 
example,  even  in  something  like  beef,  it  might  be  possible,  if  it  were 
desired — and  I  am  sure  it  would  not  for  some  years  yet,  but  you  could, 
for  example,  under  a  marketing  program  with  sliding  scale  bargaining 
arrangements,  divert  part  of  the  supply  from,  let  us  say,  the  fresh 
beef,  block  beef  market  to  processed  beef  channels. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  about  your  price?  Would  it  not  be 
affected  if  you - 

Mr.  Williams.  Certainly.  Then  the  producer  would  be  in  a  position 
of  deciding  for  himself  do  I  want  to  restrict  my  supplies  some  and  get 
this  higher  price  which  we  have  bargained  for  in  connection  with  that 
volume,  or  do  I  want  to  increase  my  production,  sell  more  and  get  a 
lower  price.  And  that  is  always  the  choice  that  he  has,  except  in  this 
case  there  is  the  certainty  involved,  there  is  the  stability  involved  here 
with  producers  and  marketing  people  sitting  down  together  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  sensible  program. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  also  talk  about  bargaining  in  terms  or  price  differ¬ 
entials.  This  can  be  done.  And  it  avoids — it  reduces  the  pressure  or 
need  for  control  of  the  physical  products  themselves.  By  setting  price 
differentials  in  a  certain  way  we  can  manage  to  manipulate  the  avail¬ 
able  supplies  among  markets  without  the  need  of  regulations  on  physi¬ 
cal  quantities. 

Now,  there  are  disadvantages  to  this  and  there  are  limited  specific 
conditions  under  which  it  has  to  be  used. 

A  word  or  two  about  additional  sources  of  bargaining  power.  We  are 
going  to  have  additional  bargaining  power  just  simply  through  the 
structural  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  agriculture,  and  I  believe 
that  legislation  is  needed  to  recognize  and  facilitate  these  rather  than 
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to  nostalgically  try  to  preserve  something  that  is  going  to  pass  away 
anyway. 

Outside  the  Corn  Belt  we  have  pretty  much  a  big,  a  large-scale  and 
corporate  agriculture.  This  is  coming,  1  believe,  and  I  believe  that  when 
we  get  more  of  this,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  is  something  else, 
that  we  will  have  more  stability;  we  will  have  more  highly  organized 
management  of  the  production  and  inarkeing  system.  1  believe  that  we 
need  some  of  these  changes  in  the  legislation  1  have  talked  about  in 
connection  with  cooperatives.  Through  further  vertical  integration  by 
the  cooperatives  into  the  marketing  system  certain  advantages  could 
be  derived.  For  example,  an  added  degree  of  competition  is  provided 
when  farmers  integrate  forward  into  the  marketing  system,  and  we 
need  removal  of  certain  legal  impediments  to  this. 

Now,  while  the  possibilities  require  imagination,  they  are  not  un¬ 
realistic.  In  the  cotton  industry,  for  example,  cooperatives  act  for  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  the  marketings.  I  see  no  compelling  rea¬ 
son  why  these  cooperatives  should  not  be  permitted  to  federate  or 
merge  and  possibly  to  integrate  into  cotton  liber  milling  or  even  into 
the  production  of  synthetics.  This  is  what  industry  is  doing. 

I  think  we  must  reach  out  in  our  thinking,  in  agriculture  to  the  kind 
of  things  we  think  are  everyday  sorts  of  occurrences  in  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  do  that  today  to  some  extent  in  the  co¬ 
operative  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  manufacture  their  own  gasoline. 

Mr.  Williams.  Bight.  Why  we  could  not  do  this  on  a  national 
scale - 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  want  to  extend  that  further - 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  Through  cooperatives  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  doing  it  in  industry.  Our  large  na¬ 
tional  firms,  large  conglomerates  today  are  doing  this.  We  need  to 
study  the  possibilities  for  improving  bargaining  power  with  respect 
to  the  agricultural  supply  industry.  Now,  not  much  can  be  gained 
there  until  some  stability  with  respect  to  the  marketing  system  is 
developedj  but  this  should  be  looked  into. 

As  I  said  before,  we  will  need  to  continue  to  have  programs  which 
will  boost  foreign  and  domestic  demand.  We  will  need  programs  for 
both  permanent  and  temporary  retirement  of  crop  land  to  avoid  excess 
use. 

The  Federal  Government  could  introduce  and  expand  many  services 
and  regulations  which  would  improve  bargaining  power  which  would 
tend  to  give  us  a  more  complete  package  with  or  without  collective 
action.  For  example,  we  need  improvement  in  the  type,  quantity,  or 
coverage  and  quality  of  marketing  information  available.  There  is 
nothing  more  destructive  to  farmer  bargaining  power  than  lack  of 
information  or  poor  quality  information.  And  we  have  had  some 
serious  problems.  I  have  a  paper  that  I  could  leave  with  you  which 
is  an  evaluation  of  the  market  news,  national  agricultural  market 
news  and  what  is  needed  there.  And  we  have  had  some  serious  prob¬ 
lems.  I  believe  the  Department  of  Agriculture — I  would  recommend  a 
thorough  reevaluation  of  all  TJSDA  market  news  and  statistical 
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sources  toward  the  end  of  providing  farmers  and  ranchers  with  im¬ 
proved  guides  to  production  and  marketing  decisions. 

Senator  Young.  I  talked  with  some  of  the  top  people  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  just  a  few  days  ago  on  this  subject.  They  recog¬ 
nize  this,  and  they  are  working  on  a  new  program.  It  will  cost  a  little 
more  money,  but  I  hope  that  next  year  we  can  get  a  start  on  a  better 
system  of  getting  information. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  going;  to  take - 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  include  that  paper  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been. 

Senator  Mondale.  Oh,  it  has  been.  I  am  talking  about  the  paper 
on  the — — 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  this  one,  Market  News. 

Senator  Mondale.  Market  information,  I  think  we  should  at  least 
have  it  in  our  files,  if  you  do  not  think  it  should  go  in  the  record. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  it  is  not  very  long.  It  could  be  put  in  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  in  that  same  connection  we  need  further 
improvements  in  the  official  grades  and  quality  studies  as  they  apply 
to  agriculture.  These  are  fundamental  to  an  improved  marketing  in¬ 
formation  system — they  are  part  of  what  we  call  our  nonprioe  terms 
of  trade.  Many  of  these  nonprice  provisions  simply  could  be  specified 
with  proper  authority  to  do  so  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
they  have  done  recently  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  in 
specifying  the  conditions  for  carcass  grade  and  weight  selling  of  live¬ 
stock.  In  other  words,  we  would  not  have  to  depend  necessarily  on 
bargaining  for  these;  some  of  these  simply  could  be  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  without  objection  the  document  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Williams,  “National  Agricultural  Market  News,”  will  be  placed 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  document  referred  to  follows :) 

National  Agricultural  Market  News — An  Evaluation  1 
(Willard  F.  Williams2) 

The  task  before  me  today  is  a  real  challenge  and  one  which  even  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  remarks  I  would  make  is  a  humbling  experience.  For  anyone  to  come 
before  the  distinguished  body  of  authorities  in  the  role  of  a  critic  is,  at  best, 
foolhardy.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  become  even  remotely  familiar  with 
the  market  news  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
various  state  departments  of  agriculture  has  been  impressed  with  the  size  and 
scope  of  these  programs  and  with  the  work  that  is  undertaken  daily.  Some  addi¬ 
tional  familiarity  brings  with  it  an  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  complex 
problems  encountered  and  of  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  solving 
these  problems.  All  across  and  throughout  these  United  States,  including  our 
new  states,  and  in  some  foreign  lands,  dedicated  U.S.  market  news  specialists 
are  providing  farmers  and  others  with  the  most  complete  and  timely  market 
information  to  be  found  anywhere.  Market  news  programs  are  typically  Ameri¬ 
can  and  rightly  so  because  they  are  consistent  with  private  enterprise  economic 
systems.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  improvements  cannot  be  made  or 
that  some  changes  are  not  urgently  needed. 


1  Paper  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Agricultural  Market  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  August  1967,  Houston,  Tex. 

2  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock,  Tex. 
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Toward  a  Total  Systems  Approach  to  Marketing  Information 
Market  Performance 

Accurate  and  timely  marketing  information  is  an  essential  ingredient  for  fully 
satisfactory  performance  of  any  marketing  system.  The  key  word  here  is  “per¬ 
formance.”  A  market  which  performs  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner  generally 
will  be  one  in  which  1)  “adequate”  but  not  excessive  quantities  of  goods  anil 
services  are  produced  at  the  time,  in  the  place,  and  in  the  form  desired,  2)  the 
products  are  distributed  through  time  and  geographically  in  the  quantities  and 
form  desired,  3)  the  cost  of  production,  processing,  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  including  retailing,  are  about  as  low  as  possibly  could  be  expected,  given 
the  technology  and  methods  available  and  given  weather  and  general  economic 
conditions,  i.e.,  a  systems  which  encourages  adoption  of  improved  technology, 
methods,  and  organizational  systems  about  as  fast  as  these  become  available,  3) 
the  system  tends  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  new  technology,  methods  and 
organizational  forms  through  research  and  development,  4)  prices  at  all  levels 
tend  to  reflect  necessary  costs,  i.e.,  profits  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  competitive 
return  on  investment  and  provide  the  necessary  incentives  for  progress  but  not 
excessive  which  means  that,  in  general,  the  benefits  of  reduced  costs  and  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  are  passed  along  to  consumers  and  other  buyers,  5)  price  differ¬ 
ences  between  spatially  separated  markets  are  reflections  primarily  of  cost  differ¬ 
ence,  6)  price  differences  among  grades  or  forms  of  the  product  reflect  cost  differ¬ 
ences  7)  price  differences  through  time  are  minimized,  i.e.,  to  the  extent  possible, 
through  storage  and  other  means,  price  differences  and  variations  are  eliminated. 

Operational  Efficiency 

What  I  have  said  is  that  the  tasks  of  the  marketing  system  fall  into  two  equally 
important  categories.  The  first  is  that  of  moving  products  from  farms  to  con¬ 
sumer  and  providing  all  of  the  necessary  services  along  the  way.  In  this  sense 
the  marketing  system  can  be  viewed  as  an  assembly  line.  We  begin  with  a  raw 
product  and  then  enhance  or  add  value  by  providing  or  attaching  the  services 
consumers  require.  We  want  to  do  this  as  efficiency  as  possible.  Efficiency,  there¬ 
fore,  is  an  important  measure  of  market  performance. 

Pricing  Efficiency 

Efficiency,  however,  in  moving  products  from  farm  to  consumer  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  all  of  the  necessary  services  along  the  way  is  not  enough.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  in  our  economy  about  how  much 
efficiency  we  want.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  imagine  a  highly 
efficient  marketing  system  for  manufactured  dairy  products  which  was  owned 
outright  by  one  firm.  In  this  situation  we  would  begin  to  inquire  rather  seriously 
about  competition,  pricing,  margins  and  profits.  We  would  begin  to  realize  that 
private  enterprise  markets  have  another  task  to  perform  and  that  efficiency 
here  also  is  required.  Accordingly,  let  us  call  the  type  of  efficiency  we  have  al¬ 
ready  talked  about,  i.e.,  efficiency  in  moving  products  to  market  and  providing 
the  necessary  services,  operational  efficiency. 

The  second  major  task  of  the  marketing  system  is  to  provide  a  system  of 
pricing  and  communication.  This  can  be  an  adequate,  effective  and  sufficiently 
intricate  system  or  it  can  be  one  characterized  by  inadequacy  and  ineffective¬ 
ness.  “Pricing  efficiency”  is  concerned,  therefore,  with  the  accuracy,  rapidity 
and  effectiveness  with  which  marketing  information  is  developed  and  dis¬ 
seminated  relative  to  the  cost  involved.  To  be  effective,  however,  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  must  be  generated  for  immediate  distribution  that  prices  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  perform  functions  expected  of  them. 

In  our  society,  prices  are  expected  to  1)  tell  consumers  what  to  buy  and 
determine  which  consumers  will  buy  particular  products,  2)  determine  which 
markets  packers  or  processors  will  select  for  their  shipments,  3)  determine 
which  marketing  services  will  be  supplied  and  how  much  of  each  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  4)  allocate  producer  resources  among  commodities  and  among  vari- 
ties,  grades  or  qualities  of  individual  commodities.  If,  as  in  the  signal  of  a 
radio  station  or  a  television  station,  there  is  interference,  “snow”  or  distortion, 
consumers,  merehandizers,  processors  or  producers  simply  may  not  “get  the 
picture.”  They  do  not  receive  accurate  signals  quickly,  the  effectiveness  of 
prices  is  reduced,  pricing  efficiency  falls,  and  market  performance  is  less  than 
fully  satisfactory.  Examples  are  all  about  us.  If,  for  instance,  the  marketing 
system  does  not  adequately  distinguish  between  consumer  values  of  fat  and 
lean  pork,  consumers  often  are  disappointed,  marketing  firms  are  misguided 
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and  producers  are  misdirected  in  the  use  of  their  scarce  resources.  The  re 
sponsibility  of  a  public  marketing  information  service,  therefore,  is  great. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  TOTAL  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  PRICING  EFFICIENCY 

What  does  an  efficient  pricing  system  require?  Certainly,  a  well-developed 
efficient,  integrated  market  price  reporting  system  is  one  essential  requirement. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  even  this  is  no  longer  enough.  Much  more  is  required 
in  a  highly  progressive  nation  which  no  longer  consists  of  many  small  and 
virtually  isolated  markets.  For  most  agricultural  products,  technological  im¬ 
provements  in  transportation,  communications  and  intransit  refrigeration  have 
transformed  these  small,  isolated  markets  into  one  huge  market  or  markets 
much  more  highly  integrated  and  interrelated  than  ever  before.  Farmers, 
ranchers,  feedlot  operators,  packers,  processors  and  others  are  much  more 
keenly  aware  today  than  ever  of  small  changes  in  prices  and  marketing  condi¬ 
tions.  They  have  become  merchandizes  and  marketers  as  well  as  producers. 
They  are  business  men  with  a  greatly  expanded  appetite  for  knowledge. 

Within  this  framework,  producers  and  other  agribusiness  people  are  in¬ 
terested  not  only  in  immediate,  current  prices  but  also  in  short  term,  inter¬ 
mediate  term  and  longer  term  price  trends  and  they  are  interested  in  prices 
within  detailed  specifications  which  remain  constant  from  day-to-day  and 
week-to-week.  Furthermore,  they  are  interested  in  the  reasons  for  existing  levels 
and  changes,  i.e.,  in  all  of  the  more  relevant  factors  and  forces  affecting  under¬ 
lying  demand  and  supply  conditions.  They  are  concerned  about  past  and 
probable  future  psychological  reactions  to  recent  changes  and  implications  for 
the  future. 

This  is  a  large  order  requiring  close  coordination  of  all  Federal  and  State 
information  agencies,  integration,  interpretation,  analysis  and  evaluation.  I  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  consider  market  news  reports  that 
are  more  than  market  price  reports.  I  am  thinking  of  something  like  condensed 
versions  of  the  wheat  situation,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  situation  or  the  live¬ 
stock  and  meat  situation  which  could  be  released  almost  daily.  But  market  news 
reports  which  covered  all  of  these  things,  you  say  would  be  research  reports  and 
outlook  statements  and  the  material  would  enfringe  on  the  subject  matter  areas 
of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and  other  agencies. 

Market  reporters,  it  is  true,  may  need  to  become  analysts  and  assume  more 
responsibility  for  the  significance  of  their  results.  As  for  the  other  question,  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  there  is  justification,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  industry  decision  maker,  for  the  sharp  separation  of  functions  defined  as 
“market  news,”  “statistical  crop  and  livestock  reporting,”  and  “outlook.”  The 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  develops  much  current  data  which  most  certainly 
can  be  considered  “news.”  The  problem  is  that  SRS,  like  Market  News,  issues 
individual  statistical  reports  with  little  comment  and  virtually  no  analysis. 
Outlook  material  also  is  “news.”  Do  we  face  any  really  good  technical  reasons 
why  we  could  not  integrate  all  of  our  public  sources  of  marketing  information 
and  issue  daily  or  weekly  market  analysis  complete  with  price  reports  or  quo- 
j  tations,  marketings,  storage  stocks,  crop  conditions  and  all  other  pertinent 
'  information?  In  this  day  of  computers  and  close  knit  communications,  this 
should  not  be  impossible. 

The  complaints  we  all  hear  about  marketing  information — about  estimating 
and  forecasting  errors  of  public  and  private  outlook  statements  should  be 
considered  seriously.  They  do  not  mean,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  efforts  to  provide 
the  best  and  most  complete  marketing  information  possible  should  in  any 
degree,  be  discontinued.  They  do  mean,  however,  that  we  may  need  to  become 
a  good  deal  more  sophisticated  in  market  reporting,  in  the  development  of 
|  statistical  series,  and  in  our  analytical  techniques.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
|  have  learned  in  some  of  the  work  I  have  been  doing  in  developing  outlook 
procedures  for  the  livestock  industry,  it  is  that  we  cannot  expect  to  develop 
annual,  quartely  or  even  semi-monthly  forward  estimates  and  expect  these 
without  further  work  and  continuing  revisions  to  be  of  much  real  value 
j  to  industry  decision  makers.  We  must  be  in  position  to  remain  abreast  of 
all  developments  and  to  make  repetitive  revisions  as  new  information  becomes 
available. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  TOTAI,  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

Let  us  now  consider  additional  implications  of  what  I  have  said  for  improve- 
'  nients  in  the  present  situation  and  in  agricultural  pricing  efficiency. 
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A  few  individuals  have  objected  to  the  statement  made  in  my  book  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Federal  Market  News  Service  and  the  Statistical  Reporting  Ser\ice 
which  reads  as  follows:  “Both  services  grew  ‘like  Topsy’  usually  without 
benefit  of  research  on  questions  regarding  1)  economic  justification  of  the 
proposed  work,  2)  significant  gaps  in  the  information  from  national  and  inter¬ 
industry  viewpoints,  and  3)  probable  marginal  benefits  of  alternative  pro¬ 
posals.”'  1  This  is  not  meant  as  an  indictment  of  individuals  employed  in 
either  service.  It  should  be  recognized,  nevertheless,  that  both  services  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  more  markedly  affected  by  special  interest  pressures,  earmarked 
congressional  appropriations  and  expediency  than  by  carefully  organized  re¬ 
search.  The  informational  requirements  of  a  modern  day  commercial  farmer 
or  feedlot  operator  may  be  quite  different  than  the  needs  of  small  family 
farmers  in  the  1920’s  when  many  of  our  procedures  and  reports  were  designed. 

Nevertheless,  few  basic  studies  have  been  made  of  the  information  needed 
or  desired  by  producers  or  others  in  making  decisions.  Many  basic  studies  are 
needed  to  1)  determine  the  uses  of  and  needs  for  specific  types  of  market  news 
data,  2)  develop  new  methods  or  select  among  alternative  methods  for  collecting, 
analyzing  and  disseminating  marketing  information,  and  3)  evaluate  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  usefulness  of  the  final  results.  A  more  highly  developed  “feedback 
system”  is  needed.  Despite  this  fact  many  of  the  market  news  and  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  people  have  displayed  marked  antipathy  for  research.  This 
is  like  sticking  your  head  in  sand.  I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  has  been  more  progressive  in  recent  years.  Also,  some  of  the 
Federal  Market  News  branches,  the  dairy  and  poultry  people  particularly,  have 
displayed  some  interest  in  research. 

Another  related  problem  area  involves  questions  of  adequate  funds  and  Federal- 
State  cooperation.  In  many  instances  market  reports  and  Statistical  Reporting 
people  have  been  assigned  tasks  through  congressional  or  other  pressures  with 
inadequate  resources  for  these  tasks.  When  state  cooperation  in  the  form  of 
financial  support  is  lacking,  these  tasks  sometimes  become  well-night  impossible 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  For  example,  State  Statisticians  in  each  of  the 
states  are  required  to  develop  annual  data  on  “marketings”  and  “inshipments  ’ 
of  livestock  by  species.  These  figures  are  developed  and  published  but  what  they 
mean  no  one  really  seems  to  know.  That  the  “marketing”  figures  on  cattle  for  a 
state  such  as  Texas  do  not  actually  represent  total  marketings  is  clear.  This 
type  of  thing  in  Market  News  as  well  as  in  SRS,  it  seems  to  me,  must  change.  A 
market  reporting  job  worth  doing  is  worth  adequate  financial  support.  By  agree¬ 
ing  to  “get  by”  and  “do  the  best  we  can”  in  the  face  of  inadequate  resources,  the 
public  market  news  services  may  be  slowly  “cutting  their  own  throats.”  The  sup¬ 
port  of  industry  people,  educators  and  others  may  be  needed  to  develop  public 
appreciation  of  the  financial  requirements  involved. 

There  has  been  much  political  feetdragging  among  the  states  in  matching 
Federal  expenditures  for  marketing  information.  When  initiated,  State  programs 
sometimes  proceed  without  adequate  advance  planning  and  research.  Too  often 
the  State  programs  degenerate  to  the  point  that  in  the  face  of  serious  deficiencies 
and  data  gaps  at  the  national  or  statewide  level,  much  useless  local  information 
is  generated. 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  or  in  anything  I  have  said  that  State  or  local  market 
information  and  statistics  programs  are  not  justified.  Quite  the  reverse.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  attempts  should  be  made  in  many  specific  ways  to  achieve 
more  uniformity  among  the  states  and  to  integrate  local,  state  and  national  data 
efforts  and  results.  A  national  plan  is  needed  which  would  more  effectively 
involve  the  state  agencies  and  their  data  by  counties  and  crop  reporting 
districts. 

But  permit  me  for  my  remaining  moments  to  be  more  specific  and  for  con¬ 
venience  here,  most  of  my  comments  will  be  made  with  primary  reference  to  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry.  In  most  instances,  however,  these  comments  will  be 
equally  applicable  to  most  other  agricultural  industries. 

1.  Grades  and  specifications  seem  to  require  increased  attention.  As  every  good 
market  reporter  knows,  a  price  quoted  in  the  absence  of  specifications  is  virtually 
meaningless  and  useless.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  official  U.S.  grades  and 
standards  initially  were  developed  primarily  for  use  by  market  reporters.  Never- 


1  Willard  F.  Williams  and  Thomas  T.  Stout,  Economics  oj  the  Livestock  Meat  Industry, 
The  Mcmillan  Company,  1964,  p.  460. 
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theless,  some  of  the  philosophy  of  the  people  responsible  for  the  series  on  Prices 
Received  By  Farmers,  who  delight  in  “hog  round”  prices  for  “all  cattle”  or  “all 
hogs”  seems  to  persist. 

Since  agricultural  products  are  inherently  heterogeneous,  any  efficient  agricul¬ 
tural  pricing  system  requires  maximum  development  and  use  of  widely- 
recognized  and  well-understood  grade  standards.  More  effort  is  needed  to  achieve 
more  uniformity  among  the  states  and  between  Federal  and  State  agencies  in  the 
use  of  precisely  the  same  grades  and  other  specifications. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  some  general  agreement  that  it  is  the  packers’  selling 
price,  the  wholesale  price,  that  livestock  buyers  have  in  mind  in  buying  livestock. 
Nevertheless,  wholesale  meat  price  data  are  available  at  only  a  few  locations  in 
the  U.S.  No  such  reports  are  available  anywhere  in  the  South  for  general  distri¬ 
bution.  Only  at  the  insistence  of  the  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tions  has  this  matter  even  been  given  serious  consideration.  The  result  so  far 
has  been  a  feasibility  study  by  USD  A.  A  copy  of  the  finding,  AE  Rpt.  No.  115, 
Price  Information  and  Meat  Marketing  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  arrived  at  my 
office  early  this  week. 

3.  Given  specified  wholesale  meat  prices,  prices  received  by  packers  for  offal 
and  by-products  are  important  determinants  of  prices  packers  can  afford  to  pay 
for  the  live  animal.  As  I  have  reported  elsewhere,  cattle  feedlot  operators  some¬ 
times  have  acquired  an  interest  in  meat  packing  facilities  for  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  acquiring  more  reliable  information  on  yields  and  on  prices  of  offal  and 
by-products.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  after  this  matter  came  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  London,  of  all  places, 
where  he  was  attending  a  trade  seminar  on  variety  meats,  that  weekly  reports 
on  offal  prices  began  to  appear.  More  attention  to  this  and  related  matters  is 
needed.  Ranchers  and  feedlot  operators  generally  do  not  have  the  ability  or 
time  to  translate  prices  of  15-20  by-products  into  prices  packers  could  be 
expected  to  pay. 

4.  Livestock  still  are  sold  on  a  “hog  round”  basis  or  by  guess  more  than  is  true 
of  almost  any  other  farm  product. 

a)  Volume  or  volume  relative  to  other  channels  has  declined  at  many 
terminal  markets  so  severely  and  become  so  unrepresentative  that  prices 
reported  at  the  markets  actually  may  mislead  rather  than  aid  buyers  and 
sellers  in  country  areas  or  at  other  markets.  At  the  present  time,  volumes 
and  prices  reported  on  fed  cattle  at  “the  7  markets”  or  the  “12  markets” 
have  a  disproportionate  influence  through  about  Wednesday  of  each  week 
on  both  live  and  futures  prices  of  cattle  and  hogs. 

b)  Auction  sales  are  reported  infrequently  and  reports  on  country  sales 
have  been  developed  only  on  a  scattered  and  incomplete  basis.  Too  often, 
country  sales  prices  are  obtained  through  contacts  with  a  few  buyers  and 
are  not  verified  through  contacts  with  sellers. 

c)  Disinctions  among  the  non-fed  slaughter,  feeder  and  replacement 
markets  are  not  made  clearly  and  uniformly.  The  term  “stockers  and  feeders” 
became  so  common  and  well-established  in  earlier  years  that  the  market 
news  and  reporting  services  still  no  not  realize,  apparently,  that  the  stacker 
and  feeder  markets  are  quite  different  markets. 

d)  Actually,  the  market  reporting  of  stacker  and  feeder  types  of  cattle 
never  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  now  can  be  characterized  as  deplor¬ 
able.  One  important  reason  is  that  the  official  grade  standards  for  feeder 
cattle  never  have  been  realistic.  Market  news  services  and  the  industry  have 
an  important  stake  in  the  development  of  feeder  cattle  grade  standards 
which  meet  minimum  requirements. 

e)  Other  complications  given  little  organized  consideration  in  market 
reporting  are  1)  the  extent  of  selling  in  feeder  and  slaughter  markets  on  a 
forward  contract  basis,  2)  the  extent  of  grade  and  weight  selling  and  other 
forms  of  rail  selling,  3)  the  growing  importance  of  precise  specifications  on 
grade,  weight,  pencil  shrinkage,  cooler  shrinkage  and  other  shipping  or 
selling  conditions.  Price  difference  associated  with  differences  in  delivery 
point  rather  than  origin  generally  are  not  specified.  While  complex,  these 
complications  must  be  faced  and  solved  by  our  public  market  news  services. 

f)  Despite  improvements,  reported  price  ranges  on  both  livestock  and 
meat,  even  on  carlot  sales,  often  appear  excessive  and  the  meaning  or 
significance  of  the  upper  and  lower  limits  seldom  are  made  explicit.  How  is 
an  upper  or  lower  limit  to  be  interpreted  if  no  one  knows  precisely  how  these 
limits  are  defined? 
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5.  The  present  narrative  form  of  many  livestock  and  meat  reports  is  difficult 
to  read,  difficult  to  understand  and  still  more  difficult  to  evaluate  and  interpret. 
It  is  almost  impossible  in  many  of  these  narrative  reports  to  form  imj>ressions 
of  price  differentials  and  changes.  In  many  instances  only  very  small  numbers 
of  livestock  are  involved  and  when  these  are  merely  reported  in  narrative 
form,  they  often  tend  to  mislead.  Most  anything  worth  reporting,  I  believe,  can 
be  tabularized.  The  narrative  portion  of  such  reports,  I  believe,  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  and  clearly  labeled  as  scattered  and,  possible,  unrepresentative  sales. 

Many  additional  comments  could  be  made  regarding  the  adequacy  and 
reliability  of  SRS  estimates  on  livestock  and  meat.  For  example,  no  commercial 
slaughter  data  are  available  for  the  various  classes  of  cattle  and  hogs.  No 
reliable  national  data  series  are  available,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  interstate 
or  intermarket  movements  of  livestock,  meat,  feed  grain,  and  numerous  other 
commodities.  I  do  not  mention  the  recent  serious  errors  in  the  cattle  inventory 
data  because  I  believe  the  SRS  people  have  been  made  sufficiently  aware  of  this. 

I  conclude  by  summarizing  my  principal  points.  While  we  have  the  finest 
market  news  service  in  the  world,  many  improvements  could  be  made  which 
would  contribute  greatly  to  enhanced  pricing  efficiency.  Wider,  more  carefully 
balanced  and  integrated  coverage  geographically  and  among  the  agribusiness 
sectors  would  be  desirable.  More  percision  in  price  reporting  through  increased 
use  of  specifications  also  is  needed.  But  the  immediate  and  widespread  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  precision  prices  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  total  systems 
approach  to  pricing  efficiency.  Since  performance  of  an  economic  system  is 
determined  through  the  decisions  of  producing  and  marketing  firm  managements, 
prompt  and  intelligent  responses  to  changing  market  conditions  are  required. 
Slow  or  inexact  responses  and  poor  performance,  in  the  form  of  alternating  gluts, 
shortages,  cycles  and  disorderly  marketing,  can  be  expected  under  conditions  in 
which  decisions  are  made  in  the  absence  of  all  relevant  facts  or  by  men  unable 
alone  to  interpret  the  facts  with  which  they  are  provided.  “All  relevant”  facts 
do  not  begin  and  end  with  price  reports  or  quotations  which  are  history  regardless 
of  how  rapidly  they  may  be  disseminated. 

When  a  price  report  is  issued,  it  is  assumed  that  the  report  can  be  used 
intelligently  as  a  basis  for  future  decisions.  The  report,  therefore,  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  but,  in  effect,  is  an  outlook  statement. 

In  attempts  to  close  the  informaion  gap,  reported  price  ranges  have  been 
narrowred  in  some  instances,  “mostly”  prices  often  are  reported  and  efforts  are 
made  through  the  use  of  various  terms  to  describe  the  “tone”  of  the  market. 
But  even  this  is  not  enough  for  the  total  systems  approach  I  am  suggesting. 
National,  computerized  economic  models  eventually  can  be  constructed  into  which 
information  could  be  channelled  from  all  over  the  nation  on  prices,  shipments, 
sales,  storage  stocks,  remaining  supplies  etc.,  for  daily  or  weekly  evaluations, 
analysis  and  release  as  complete  economic  news  reports.  These  could  provide 
implications  for  short  term,  intermediate  term  and  long  term  market  develop¬ 
ments.  In  the  meantime,  we  could  be  doing  what  we  can  toward  this  end. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  I  might  even  go  further  on  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  and  consider  the  regulations  requiring  prominent  grade  or  quality 
labeling  of  all  meat  and  finished  agricultural  products.  This  would 
contribute  significantly  to  coordination  of  the  market  system  in  terms 
of  prices  and  quantities  and  serve  as  an  aid  to  consumers.  Such  regula¬ 
tions  would  also  improve  opportunities  of  producers  for  vertical  in¬ 
tegration  wherever  proprietory  brands  have  become  an  effective  bar¬ 
rier  to  entry.  There  are  all  kinds  of  arguments  about  that.  My  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  that  there  are  conditions  that  I  believe  justify  further 
vertical  integration  by  agriculture. 

Finally,  the  great  need  in  agriculture  is  for  collective  ability  and 
means  by  which  farmers  and  ranchers  can  satisfactorily  manage  their 
own  affairs.  This  need  can  be  met  only  through  improved  knowledge 
and  understanding  in  agriculture  of  the  economic  facts  of  life  af¬ 
fecting  this  industry,  wider  opportunity  for  collective  responsibility, 
and  the  experience  gained  in  exercising  it.  Mistakes  will  be  made.  An 
enabling  law  nevertheless,  is  needed  which,  within  prescribed  limits 
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mid  controls,  incorporates,  through  the  principle  of  self-determina¬ 
tion,  the  right  to  make  mistakes  for  this  is  essential  to  learning.  They 
need  a  law  which  permits  the  varied  sectors  and  subsectors  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  wrestle  collectively  with  their  problems  and,  within  a  reason¬ 
able  framework  of  authority,  design  their  own  solutions.  Developing 
attitudes  in  agriculture  and,  as  expressed  in  S.  2973,  therefore,  are 
commendable  as  they  are  consistent  basically  with  these  principles. 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  while  we  must  face  up  to  certain 
serious  responsibilities  in  connection  with  a  law  like  this,  agriculture 
needs  to  take  this  responsibility  itself.  The  law  offers  that  possibility 
under  proper  prescription  here  concerning  the  range  of  authority  that 
they  might  have. 

(Dr.  Williams’  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Summary 

The  interest  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  additional  bargaining  power  appears 
justified  and  commendable.  Farm  prices  were  lower  in  1967  than  in  1950  but 
prices  paid  by  farmers  rose  more  than  one-third  during  this  period.  Earnings 
of  resources  devoted  to  farming  were  about  15  percent  smaller  in  1966  than 
earnings  on  comparable  resources  in  other  industries  and  1966  was  an  unusually 
good  year  for  agriculture. 

Questions  arise  regarding  the  potential  contribution  of  additional  farm  bar¬ 
gaining  power  to  solution  of  the  basic  economic  problems  of  agriculture.  A  per¬ 
sistent  excess  supply  of  resources  in  agriculture  which  results  in  chronic  con¬ 
ditions  of  high  level  production  and  low  prices  is  the  basic  problem.  Higher  farm 
prices  through  bargaining  or  other  means  would  tend  to  increase  the  flow  of 
resources  into  agriculture  or  retard  the  outflow ;  stimulate  domestic  production, 
foreign  production,  imports  and  the  production  of  synthetics  and  byproducts ;  and 
reduce  domestic  and  foreign  consumption.  Higher  prices,  it  is  concluded,  are 
not  the  answer. 

Fortunately,  higher  prices  are  not  the  only  legitimate  and  available  source 
of  higher  net  farm  incomes  which  actually  are  the  principal  goal  of  improved 
farmer  bargaining  power.  The  possibilities  of  modestly  enhancing  and  stabilizing 
net  farm  income  on  a  long-term  basis  through  bargaining  improve  considerably 
when  attention  is  drawn  away  from  higher  prices  to  the  goals  of  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  and  to  closer  coordination  of  the  production  and  marketing  sectors  of 
agriculture.  A  solution  to  the  basic  farm  problem  in  all  of  its  dimensions  is 
more  than  can  be  expected  of  any  single  approach.  Bargaining  alternatives  with 
supply  management  directed  towaird  coordination  and  alleviation  of  wide 
variations  in  producer  prices  and  incomes  may  not  contribute  further  to  the  re¬ 
source  problem  in  agriculture  and,  in  combination  with  other  programs,  could 
help  to  reduce  it. 

A  variety  of  alternative  programs  generally  involving  combinations  of  bar¬ 
gaining  and  supply  management  deserve  consideration.  A  number  of  voluntary 
bargaining  associations  presently  are  oi>eraUng  in  agriculture.  These  have  func¬ 
tioned  most  effectively,  however,  in  combination  with  supplementary  programs 
such  as  marketing  orders.  Others  are  severely  disadvantaged.  An  amendment 
to  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  is  needed  which  would  clarify  the  legal  authority 
of  cooperative  to  merge  and  to  bargain  jointly. 

It  is  the  labor  bargaining  model  with  compulsory  bargaining  and  arbitration 
which  has  excited  the  imaginations  of  American  farmers.  By  themselves,  how¬ 
ever,  these  additional  features  add  little  to  the  bargaining  strength  of  farmers. 
Farmers  cannot  strike  except  through  restrictions  on  production  or  marketings. 
Labor  can  virtually  ignore  effects  of  higher  wages  on  unemployment  but  a  market 
of  some  type  must  be  provided  for  all  producers  and  all  units  of  an  agricultural 
product.  Supply  control  or  management,  therefore,  is  essential  to  effective  bar¬ 
gaining  by  farmers. 

Price  bargaining  and  supply  management  are  not  always  fully  compatible.  It 
generally  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  bargaining  process  before  the  plant¬ 
ing,  breeding,  or  feeding  season  or  period.  If  a  fixed  price  is  established  above 
equilibrium  levels  through  bargaining,  marketings  must  be  determined  precisely 
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and  compliance  must  be  enforced  rigidly.  These  requirements  seldom  can  be 
met  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  high  degrees  of  precision  and  discipline 
can  be  consistently  achieved  in  forecasting  and  controlling  marketable  supplies— 
why  bargain?  Supply  control  under  these  conditions  will  produce  the  desired 
prices.  There  are  other  goals  and  more  compatible  conditions,  however,  for 
bargaining. 

Contracting  as  a  means  of  shifting  supply  control  responsibility  to  the  buyers 
is  increasing  in  popularity.  Under  some  conditions  price  bargaining  and  con¬ 
tracting  would  work  out  fairly  well.  Unless  care  is  exercised,  however,  the 
drive  by  agriculture  for  higher  prices  through  bargaining  could  result  in  contract 
strait  jackets  imposed  by  processors  and  other  buyers. 

Mandatory  supply  controls  or  management  can  be  considered  a  substitute  for 
bargaining,  it  is  necessary  for  power  in  bargaining,  but  it  must  be  used  judiciously 
with  bargaining.  Farm  or  ranch  level  production  controls  appear  infeasible  or 
impractical  unless  direct  compensation  for  diversion  is  provided.  Marketing 
system  supply  controls  and  management  with  bargaining  are  economically  more 
feasible  and  are  more  easily  administered  than  farm  level  production  controls. 
Potential  contributions  of  these  controls  to  price  enhancement  generally  are 
limited  but  they  are  more  compatible  and  consistent  than  farm  level  controls  with 
the  goals  of  orderly  marketing,  stability  and  coordination.  Marketing  system 
supply  controls  presently  are  available  for  specified  commodities  through  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

Price  bargaining  on  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  and  quantities  with  marketing 
order  supply  management  authority  offers  advantages  over  many  other  alterna¬ 
tives.  In  this  arrangement,  producers  and  buyers  bargain  with  respect  to  the 
acceptability  of  a  suggested  range  of  prices  and  in  terms  of  quantities  which 
shall  be  produced  and  acecpted  at  these  prices.  The  principal  advantage  is  that 
the  scale  would  provide  some  latitude  for  errors  of  estimation,  acts  of  God,  and 
outright  failure  of  producers  to  control  supplies  as  required  under  fixed  price 
bargaining  arrangements.  The  system  has  been  tried  and  found  advantageous. 

A  variety  of  other  alternatives  might  be  considered.  Bargaining,  for  example, 
could  take  place  with  respect  to  price  differentials  among  market  outlets  with 
the  general  level  of  prices  determined  either  by  the  free  market  or  marketing 
order  supply  management.  Price  differentials  can  be  manipulated  for  the  same 
revenue  advantages  available  through  physical  market  allocation.  The  principal 
advantage  in  manipulating  price  differentials  is  that  this  reduces  the  burden  on 
overt  supply  management  techniques. 

Any  of  the  alternatives  probably  would  yield  mutually  advantageous  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  non-price  terms  of  sale  to  buyers  and  sellers.  However,  an  excessive 
degree  of  standardization  in  these  terms,  detrimental  to  farmers,  is  possible.  The 
aim,  it  appears,  must  be  to  standardize  in  a  manner  and  to  the  degree  that  while 
opportunities  for  exploration  of  ignorance,  distortions  and  discrimination  have 
been  removed,  legitimate  merchandising  opportunities  have  been  preserved. 

The  sources  of  agricultural  bargaining  power,  defined  broadly,  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  than  generally  is  assumed.  They  include  the  dramatic  structural 
changes  now  taking  place  in  agriculture.  Soon  a  typical  agricultural  firm  will 
be  operated  and  managed  much  like  any  industrial  firm.  Firms  such  as  this  will 
manage  their  resources,  their  production  and  their  marketing  efficiently  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  return  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  ability  to  adjust  quickly  and  effectively  to  changes  in  technology  and  mar¬ 
kets  is  the  key  to  a  prosperous  agriculture.  Many  adjustments  have  been  made 
but  others  are  required  and  for  many,  facilitating  legislation  is  needed.  Unless 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  permitted  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  efficient 
resource  management,  orderly  marketing  and  the  coordination  of  production  and 
distribution,  this  may  be  done  for  them  through  vertical  integration  into  agricul¬ 
ture.  Substantial  advantages  may  be  found  through  expanding  marketing  on  an 
organized  basis,  rather  than  individually.  Legislation  facilitating  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  cooperatives  through  growth,  mergers  or  acquisitions  is  needed. 

Further  vertical  integration  on  a  sound  economic  basis  would  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous  by  larger  and  more  highly  organized  cooperatives.  Skillfully  employed, 
marketing  orders  would  provide  an  added  degree  of  coordination.  All  of  these 
adjustments  and  devices,  larger  and  stronger  cooperatives,  bargaining  commit¬ 
tees,  vertical  integration  and  marketing  orders  may  be  needed  to  acquire  desired 
levels  of  bargaining  power. 

Possibilities  for  improving  the  bargaining  position  of  agriculture  with  respect 
to  the  agricultural  supply  industries  also  need  to  be  explored. 
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More  general  programs  also  are  needed.  These  include  programs  to  broaden 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  and  others  to  retire  unneeded  cropland. 

Many  Federal  services  and  regulations  could  be  introduced,  expanded,  or  re¬ 
vitalized  to  improve  farmer  bargaining  power.  These  include  improvements  in 
the  type,  quantity  and  quality  of  public  marketing  information;  more  adequate 
and  more  meaningful  official  commodity  grade  and  quality  standards;  and  regu¬ 
lations  requiring  the  prominent  grade  or  quality  labelling  of  intermediate  and 
finished  products. 

Most  important,  farmers  and  ranchers  need  to  learn  and  understand  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  life  affecting  them  along  with  the  opportunity  and  ability,  as  well 
as  the  desire,  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  An  enabling  law,  therefore,  is  needed 
which  incorporates,  through  the  principle  of  self  determination,  the  right  to 
wrestle  collectively  with  their  problems  and,  within  prescribed  limits  and  con¬ 
trols,  design  their  own  solutions.  Mistakes  will  be  made  but  these  are  necessary 
to  learning. 

Development  attitudes  in  agriculture  and  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in 
S.  2973  appear  commendable  as  they  are  consistent  basically  with  these  principles. 
While  the  bill,  as  law,  would  not  solve  all  of  the  economic  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  its  provisions,  generally,  are  economically  sound.  Everyone  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  should  recognize  the  limitations  associated  with  the  goal  of  higher  prices 
for  agriculture.  This  recognition  probably  should  appear  in  the  bill.  On  this  score 
we  have  made  all  of  the  mistakes  in  policies  for  agriculture  that  appear  necessary. 

Bargaining  Power  for  U.S.  Agriculture  1 2 
(By  Willard  F.  Williams  a) 

The  interest  of  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers  in  bargaining  power  is  genuine,  wide¬ 
spread  and  rising.  As  I  define  it,  however,  this  interest  is  not  new.  The  basic  ob¬ 
jective  of  improved  bargaining  power,  it  seems  to  me,  is  higher  and  more  stable 
net  incomes  and  returns  to  resources  employed  in  agriculture.  In  these  terms, 
U.S.  agriculture  has  been  actively  seeking  more  bargaining  power  since  the 
i  1020’s  when  the  slogan  was  “equality  for  agriculture.”  What  the  nation’s  farm- 
i  ers  seek  is  more  “income  power”  through  legitimate  means  of  which  collective 
bargaining  is  only  one. 

In  this  paper  I  begin  by  briefly  exploring  and  reexamining  the  nature  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  what  is  called,  in  oversimplification,  “the  farm  problem.”  I  then 
attempt  to  relate  the  farm  problem  to  the  bargaining  power  issue.  After  raising 
a  serious  question  or  two  in  this  effort  and  offering  several  suggestions,  with  ai>- 
propriate  comments  regarding  S.  2973,  I  turn  to  consideration  of  specific  program 
alternatives.  Most  of  these  are  alternatives  within  the  general  framework  of 
S.  2973.  In  general,  however,  lam  more  concerned  with  economic  justification  and 
effects  than  with  detailed  legal  or  administrative  requirements. 

My  approach  generally  is  that  the  analyst  without  an  interested  position  either 
to  promote  or  defend.  On  balance,  despite  some  critical  comments  and  within  my 
I;  own  particular  interpretation  of  the  bill  and  its  possibilities,  I  find  myself  in 
general  support  of  S.  2973. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  “THE  FARM  PROBLEM” 

In  terms  of  output  and  efficiency,  U.S.  agriculture  is  the  success  story  of  the 
past  century.  The  dramatic  history  of  accomplishment  is  a  matter  of  record  with 
which,  I  am  sure,  this  Committee  is  familiar.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
extent  of  changes  and  their  implications  are  fully  understood  by  everyone.  In 
my  view,  the  evolutionary  developments  in  agriculture  are  so  great  and  impressive 
that  we  must  change  our  traditional  views  of  agriculture. 

Despite  the  changes,  returns  to  resources  in  agriculture  have  been  and  remain 
significantly  and  persistently  lower  than  returns  to  similar  resources  in  other 
industries.  This  also  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  recent  USDA  report  Parity 
J  Returns  to  Agriculture  undoubtedly  has  been  made  available  to  you.  We  know 
:  also  that  prices  farmers  received  from  all  farm  products  were  2  percent  lower 
■  last  year,  1907,  than  in  1950.  At  the  same  time,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  all 
production  and  living  expenses  rose  34  percent — one-third.  Numbers  of  both 


1  Testimony  submitted  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  Preliminary  Hearings, 
April  10,  1068,  Washington,  D.C. 

2  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Texas  Technological 
College,  Lubbock,  Texas. 
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family  workers  and  hired  workers  have  dropped  sharply — 40-50  percent  since 
1950,  'while  purchased  inputs  to  agriculture  have  risen  30  percent.  During  1950- 
66  farm  expenditures  for  tractors  and  other  machinery  and  equipment  rose  70 
percent;  the  increase  for  fertilizers  was  104  percent;  it  was  246  percent  for 
pesticides  and  311  percent  for  interest  paid.  Even  with  the  help  of  government 
programs,  average  earnings  of  resources  devoted  to  farming  in  1966  were  about 
15  percent  smaller  than  earnings  on  comparable  resources  in  other  industries 
and  1966  was  an  unusually  good  year  for  agriculture — much  better  than  1967. 

Part  of  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  definition  and  composition  of  “farms.” 
In  1966,  more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  farms,  54.4  percent,  had  sales  of  $5,000  or 
less.  Many  of  these  probably  should  not  be  classified  as  farms.  The  definition 
and  composition  of  farms,  however,  is  not  the  complete  explanation.  According  to 
the  report  mentioned  earlier,  net  returns  of  farms  with  sales  of  $10,000-$20,000 
annually  were  significantly  smaller  by  all  measures  employed  than  “parity 
returns”  in  1959,  1904  and  even  in  1966.  The  report  also  indicated  that  net  re¬ 
turns  of  many  much  larger  farms  and  ranches  often  are  significantly  under 
parity  and  returns  of  some  are  persistently  lower. 

While  the  ability  of  U.S.  agriculture  to  increase  output  and  increase  efficiency 
is  its  greatest  asset,  this  ability  also  is  the  economic  “Achilles  heel”  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  demand  for  agricultural  products  is  such  that  small  variations 
in  production  or  marketings  greatly  affect  farm  prices.  Furthermore,  increases  in 
consumer  incomes  generally  have  relatively  small  effects  on  quantities  of  farm 
products  consumed  or  on  prices  consumers  are  willing  to  pay.  Given  these  con¬ 
ditions,  a  more  rapid  rise  and  more  variation  in  output  and  productivity  in  agri¬ 
culture  must  be  reflected  in  farm  prices  which  are  relatively  lower  and  more 
variable  than  prices  of  non-farm  products  and  services. 

Faced  with  little  opportunity  to  influence  to  influence  his  low  and  variable 
market  prices  and  presented  with  new  technological  possibilities,  the  farmer’s 
focus  of  attention  has  been  directed  toward  efficiency.  Here  were  variables  af¬ 
fecting  net  farm  income  which  he  could  manipulate  to  his  advantage.  The  initial 
results  generally  have  been  gratifying.  Early  adopters  of  cost  reducing  techniques 
reaped  benefits.  The  problem  is  that  most  of  these  techniques  also  were  output 
increasing.  The  principal  results  have  been  increased  farm  farm  production 
and  sharply  reduced  farm  prices  which  largely,  if  not  entirely,  offset  effects  on 
costs  of  the  gains  in  efficiency.  In  addition,  total  cost  outlays  are  increased  even 
though  per  unit  costs  are  reduced.  With  costs  higher  than  before  and  prices 
even  lower,  the  farmer  resumes  his  search  for  new,  lower  cost  methods  and 
techniques.  We  refer  to  this  process  as  “the  agricultural  treadmill.” 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  terms  of  assets,  a  farmer  or  rancher  may  appear  wealthy,  he 
may  drive  a  Cadillac,  but  he  may  be  seriously  underpaid.  Returns  to  his  resources 
would  have  been  significantly  higher  had  these  resources  been  invested  in  an¬ 
other  industry.  But  if  this  is  true,  the  obvious  question  is  why  do  not  excess 
resources  in  agriculture  move  out.  The  answer  is  that  the  basic  resources,  farm 
land  and  investments  in  buildings  and  equipment,  cannot.  The  off-farm  “salvage 
value”  of  farm  land,  equipment  and  even  of  many  older  farmers  is  so  low  that 
transfers  out  of  agriculture  are  discouraged  or  prohibited. 

BARGAINING  POWER  AND  THE  FARM  PROBLEMS 

If  this  characterization  of  the  farm  problem  is  valid,  and  I  believe  that  most 
informed  analysts  would  agree  that  it  is,  an  obvious  question  arises  concerning 
the  connection,  if  any,  between  the  various  dimensions  of  this  problem,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bargaining  power  proposals,  on  the  other.  It  would  appear,  off¬ 
hand,  that  unless  the  roots  of  the  farmer’s  economic  problem  can  be  found  in 
the  market  place,  then  the  bargaining  power  approach  loses  much  of  its  defense. 

The  usual  rationale  of  bargaining  power  proposals,  supported  by  some  factual 
data,  is  that  farmers  are  many,  dispersed  and  relatively  small  and.  therefore, 
weak  and  disadvantaged  in  the  marketplace.  In  contrast,  the  remainder  of  the 
economy,  including  the  agricultural  marketing  system,  is  highly  organized, 
characterized  by  a  few,  large  disciplined  firms  and,  therefore,  strong. 

This  description  of  agriculture  and  the  structure  of  the  agricultural  market¬ 
ing  system  is  not  entirely  consistent  with  some  observed  facts.  Many  of  the 
agricultural  marketing  sectors,  meat  packing  for  example,  are  not  highly  con¬ 
centrated.  But  even  if  this  portrayal  is  accepted  as  accurate,  the  answer  to 
our  original  question  is  not  obvious.  How  will  higher  prices,  if  this  is  the  im- 
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mediate  goal  of  bargaining  power,  solve  the  problem  of  an  excess  supply  of  fixed 
resources  which  have  persistently  contributed  to  price  depressing  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion?  Higher  farm  prices  always  have  attracted  additional  resources  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  usual  solution  suggested  at  this  point  is  some  form  of  production  control 
or  supply  management. 

We  are  well  acquainted  through  solid  experience  with  some  of  the  effects  of 
raising  farm  prices  above  levels  justified  by  existing  supply-demand  conditions. 
Increased  production  is  encouraged  and  both  domestic  and  foreign  consumption 
are  reduced.  Foreign  production,  imports  and  the  production  of  synthetics  are 

stimulated.  „  .  ,  .  „ 

Programs  directed  toward  the  goal  of  higher  farm  prices  and  made  effective 
through  supply  management  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  attract  additional  re¬ 
sources  to  agriculture  and  on  the  other  to  immobilize  them.  Phis  is  what  we 
have  been  doing  with  our  price  support  and  acreage  diversion  programs.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  supply  restrictions  do  not  remove  the  effects  of  higher  prices  on  demand 

and  consumption.  , ,  ,  .  . .  . 

Some  of  the  disadvantageous  secondary  effects  would  be  removed  if  prices  of 
all  agricultural  products  were  raised  simultaneously.  For  example,  marketing 
controls  and  higher  prices  on  beef  would  benefit  hog  and  broiler  producers 
significantly  unless  supply  controls  also  were  placed  on  these  products.  Even  so, 
what  could  be  done  about  non-farm  substitutes  for  meats  and  other  products? 
The  examples  of  butter  and  cotton  are  clear-cut  illustration  of  results  which 
must  be  considered  entirely  possible  for  other  farm  products. 

A  considerable  amount  of  research  indicates  that  if  there  is  “fat”  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  system  for  farmers  to  acquire,  it  is  small  in  quantity.  Success,  therefore, 
in  raising  farm  prices  through  bargaining  would  mean  higher  consumer  prices. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  higher  consumer  prices  are  either  good  or  bad.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  say  that  consumers  simply  must  begin  to  expect  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Statistical  data  show  that  food  prices  in  this  country  are  a  bargain,  per¬ 
haps  not  the  bargain  they  once  were,  but,  nevertheless,  a  bargain.  Potential 
effects  of  higher  farm  prices  on  consumer  prices,  however,  should  be  recognized. 

In  some  instances,  for  commodities  in  which  foreign  trade  is  small  and  which 
have  no  close  substitutes,  modest  price  increases  probably  could  be  achieved 
without  serious  secondary  effects.  Even  in  these  situations,  however,  higher 
prices  generally  are  only  temporary  solutions.  It  seems  to  me,  that  regardless 
of  the  programs  adopted  for  agriculture,  farmers,  in  their  own  interests,  must 
avoid  raising  prices  to  levels  which  permanently  damage  their  markets  and 
result  in  unmanageable  surpluses.  Higher  prices,  therefore,  are  not  the  answer. 

Having  said  these  things  we  are  in  a  position  to  shift  the  discussion  in  a  more 
positive  direction.  Fortunately,  higher  prices  are  not  the  only  legitimate  goal 
of  farmers  and  the  only  route  to  higher  and  more  stable  net  farm  incomes. 
Agriculture  also  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  wide  cyclical,  seasonal  and  irregu¬ 
lar  variations  in  prices,  revenues  and  net  incomes  associated  with  periodic  gluts 
and  shortages.  During  periods  of  high  prices  resources  are  attracted  to  agri¬ 
culture  which  are  seriously  underpaid  during  periods  of  low  prices.  In  a  more 
general  sense,  agriculture  has  never  been  able  to  coordinate  production  in  terms 
of  grades,  qualities,  types  and  varieties  of  products  and  services  and  in  point 
of  time  as  well  as  in  terms  of  total  volume  to  the  requirements  and  increasingly 
detailed  specification  of  a  fairly  stable  demand  situation.  “Orderly  marketing” 
defined  to  include  all  dimensions  of  coordination,  therefore,  also  is  an  important 
and  legitimate  goal  of  farmers. 

Basic  philosophical  conflicts  between  the  advocates  of  the  higher  price  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  orderly  marketing  approach  have  existed  at  high  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  decades.  In  1933,  George  Peek  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
newly  created  AAA.  Peek  and  Wallace  had  been  at  odds  over  this  matter  before 
the  appointment  was  made.  Peek  favored  the  marketing  agreement  approach 
with  emphasis  on  orderly  marketing  while  Wallace  favored  a  more  direct  ap¬ 
proach  offering  assurance  of  more  dramatic  short-term  results.  The  views  of  Wal¬ 
lace,  supported  by  the  President,  prevailed  and  Peck  resigned.  The  high  price  ap¬ 
proach,  as  amended  and  changed  by  subsequent  legislation,  has  remained  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farm  policy  goal.  Considering  the  results,  it  is  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
other  received  more  serious  attention.  Orderly  marketing  has  been  the  principal 
goal  of  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  and  these  have  been  among 
our  most  successful  farm  programs.  These  programs,  however,  never  have  received 
much  attention  by  our  major  commodity  groups. 
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The  second  major  error  involved  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining  power  argu¬ 
ment  lies  in  assuming  that  the  farm  problem  can  be  solved  quickly  or  through  any 
single  approach  or  program.  Like  others,  marketing  agreement  and  order  pro¬ 
grams  have  their  disadvantages  and  limitations.  Properly  defined  and  intelli¬ 
gently  administered,  programs  directed  toward  orderly  marketing  and  co¬ 
ordination,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  some  alleviating  effect  on  the  resource 
problem  in  agriculture  but  they  would  not  solve  it.  No  single  proposal  of  which 
I  am  aware,  however,  will  entirely  solve  the  farm  problem  in  all  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions.  This  is  more  than  can  be  expected. 

The  rising  interest  of  the  farmer  in  market  power  and  his  new  determination 
to  become  the  master  of  his  own  economic  destiny  appear  justified  and  com¬ 
mendable  if  this  means  that  the  farmer  is  now  prepared  and  able  to  accept  his 
share  of  the  responsibility  for,  as  well  as  the  benefits  of,  actions  and  programs 
designed  to  improve  his  economic  situation.  I  interpret  “responsibility”  to  in¬ 
clude  recognition  of  what  he  already  knows  and  what  I,  among  others,  have  said 
about  the  effects  of  programs  aimed  primarily  at  higher  farm  prices. 

The  farmer  has  observed  what  organized  labor  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 
As  I  shall  point  out,  however,  the  situation  of  labor  and  agriculture  are  quite 
different. 

In  looking  toward  industry,  some  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  advantages 
other  than  higher  prices  in  the  structural  organization  found  there.  More  highly 
disciplined,  some  of  the  non-farm  business  sectors  succeed  rather  well  in  co¬ 
ordinating’ production  and  marketings.  This  rather  than  higher  prices  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  agriculture  from  industry.  Variations  in  production  are 
controlled  and  through  management  those  remaining  are  not  permitted  to  affect 
prices  greatly.  In  many,  where  the  firms  are  few  in  number  and  large  in  size, 
exceptionally  high  levels  of  efficiency  have  been  achieved.  Some  have  integrated 
horizontally,  vertically  or  in  a  conglomerate  fashion  for  additional  cost  or 
revenue  advantages.  Furthermore,  evidence  of  competition  has  persisted  despite 
strong  tendencies  toward  price  stability.  Competition  is  expressed  through  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  and  in  rivalry  with  respect  to  the  quantity,  variety,  and 
quality  of  services  provided  as  well  as  on  a  price  basis. 

Looking  toward  government  and  S.  2973,  farmers  see  interest  in  agriculture 
flagging  as  Congress  and  the  various  administrative  agencies  devote  increasing 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  urban  centers  and  to  consumers.  Pressure  is 
building  and  will  continue  to  build  for  reductions  in  incentive  payments  for  di¬ 
version  and  other  direct  payments  to  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
farmers  have  remained  dissatisfied  despite  the  extensive  and  expenssive  pro¬ 
grams  undertaken,  many  government  officials  feel  “damned  if  they  do  and 
damned  if  they  don’t.”  Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of  the  waning 
political  power  of  agriculture,  it  is  not  difficult  for  Federal  administrators  to  be¬ 
gin  to  suggest  that  agriculture  run  its  own  affairs — especially  if  farmers  are 
suggesting  that  they  can  do  a  better  job  of  it. 

In  my  view,  continued  but  more  intelligent  and  effective  cooperation  between 
agriculture  and  government  are  essential  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  nation.  Intelligently  designed  proposals  for  collective  action  would  open 
the  way  for  more  effective  participation  of  farmers  in  the  decision-making 
process.  I  am,  therefore,  not  impressed  with  the  reasoning  of  bargaining  power 
opponents  who  argue  that  collective  action  would  deny  farmers  some  of  their 
individual  freedom.  There  is  more  to  be  gained  than  lost. 

The  orientation  of  S.2973  appears  slanted  to  some  extent  toward  prices  and 
the  high  price  approach.  I  see  nothing  in  the  bill,  however,  which  would  pro¬ 
hibit  farmers,  in  programs  developed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  from  adopting  orderly  marketing  and  coordination  as  the  principal  goal.  In 
addition,  the  bill  is  written  in  sufficiently  broad  terms  that  it  provides  the 
flexibility  needed  to  adapt  its  provisions  to  the  particular  requirements  of  in¬ 
dividual  sectors  of  agriculture.  This  is  what  farmers  want,  i.e.,  a  bill  that  will 
permit  those  of  any  particular  sector  to  begin  where  they  are  now  and  not  at 
the  point  some  other  sector  has  reached  or  where  they  might  be  10  years  from 

n°IV shall  return  to  this  discussion  for  comments  on  other  portions  of  the  bill  : 
and  suggest  additional  measures  which  appear  consistent,  with  the  general  goal 
of  orderly  marketing  and  coordination.  At  this  point  an  analysis  of  alternative 
bargaining  proposals  appears  appropriate.  I  encounter  difficulty  in  visualizing 
significant  advantages  for  agriculture  in  collective  bargaining  alone. 
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ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSALS  FOR  IMPROVED  BARGAINING  POWER 

All  bargaining  proposals  involve  an  organized  group  or  committee  which  shall 
represent  producers  at  the  bargaining  table.  Provisions  of  S.  2973  for  designation 
of  marketing  committees  and  purchaser  committees  appear  reasonably  adequate. 
Many  will  prefer  means  other  than  ASG  county  committees  for  selection  of 
marketing  committee  members.  Although  use  of  these  committees  will  tend  to 
avoid  questions  and  conflicts  regarding  who  or  which  organization  shall 
represent  producers  of  a  particular  agricultural  commodity,  existing  agricultural 
organizations  should  be  employed  in  this  process  as  much  as  possible.  The  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  of  existing  commodity  groups  certainly  should  be  sought. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  producers  of  closely  competing  commodities  will  re¬ 
quire  formal  representation  and  that  a  master  committee,  a  cross-commodity 
committee,  will  be  needed  to  settle  intercommodity  differences  and  disputes. 
These  matters,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Board  to 
handle.  These  and  other  organizational  matters  will  need  careful  consideration. 

For  purposes  of  evaluating  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  S.2973,  I  am  more  con¬ 
cerned  at  this  point  with  the  mechanisms  of  alternative  proposals.  Those  of 
principal  interest  at  the  moment  are  1)  collective  bargaining,  2)  supply  man¬ 
agement,  and  3)  combinations  of  these.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  consider 
the  various  proposals  under  these  headings.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  concentrate  realistically  on  collective  bargaining  alter¬ 
natives  without  also  considering  supply  management.  We  begin,  therefore,  with 
voluntary  bargaining  associations  and  proceed  to  more  complex  models. 

Voluntary  liaryaininy  Associations 

We  have  a  number  of  voluntary  agricultural  bargaining  associations  in 
operation  today.  These,  essentially,  are  farmer  cooperatives  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bargaining  with  processors  or  other  first  handlers  over  price  or  other  con¬ 
tract  terms. 

The  Farmer  Cooperative  Sendee  recently  reported  on  311  bargaining  associa¬ 
tions  with  a  combined  membership  of  200, 555.3  These  organizations  are  faced 
with  many  political,  economic  and  social  problems  and  limitations.  With  little 
economic  power,  attracting  membership  and  active  support  is  a  problem.  At 
present,  agricultural  bargaining  associations  have  no  legislative  authority 
through  which  they  can  enforce  a  common  front.  The  Sherman  Act  and  FTC 
regulations  introduce  legal  limitations  to  the  relationship  between  the  voluntary 
bargaining  association  and  first  handlers.  An  amendment  to  the  Capper- Volstead 
Act  similar  to  the  one  attempted  in  1901  which  would  have  exempted  mergers 
of  cooperatives  and  joint  bargaining  arrangements  among  cooperatives  from 
provisions  of  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  needed.  The  legal  authority  of  vol¬ 
untary  bargaining  cooperatives  to  bargain  with  purchasers  as  a  group  rather 
than  individually  also  needs  to  be  strengthened  and  clarified. 

Historically,  the  modes't  achievements  of  voluntary  bargaining  associations 
must  be  attributed  primarily  to  supplementary  programs,  such  as  marketing 
orders.  We  find  that  220  of  the  311  associations  mentioned  earlier  were  dairy 
product  cooperatives.  A  few,  such  as  the  Southwestern  Egg  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Riverside,  California  claim  success  through  voluntary  supply  manage¬ 
ment  programs.  This  one,  for  example,  has  established  a  “voluntary  producer 
controlled  marketing  order”  in  which  bargaining  activities  are  supported  by  the 
diversion  of  “surplus”  fresh  eggs  to  subsidiary  outlets.4  However,  the  membership 
consists,  primarily,  of  a  relatively  few  large  and  well-educated  producers.  At 
present,  the  legality  and  economic  stability  of  such  programs  are  questionable. 

Some  intangible  long-term  advantages  or  benefits  as  well  as  limitations  of 
voluntary  bargaining  associations  should  be  recognized.  They  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  first  step  in  any  program  toward  improved  agricultural  bar¬ 
gaining  i>ower  is  a  strong  and  viable  producer  organization.  Cooperatives,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  play  an  increasingly  prominent  and  vital  role  in  any  national  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  adopted.  In  addition,  voluntray  bargaining  associations  provide  op¬ 
portunity  for  producers  to  learn  many  facts  of  economic  life  very  quickly.  This 
may  be  the  most  important  benefit  of  any  program.  They  learn,  for  example,  to 


z  Nelda  Griffin,  “Financial  Structure  of  Bargaining  Cooperatives,”  Proceeding s  of  The 
11th  National  liargaining  Conference,  FCS,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  pp.  7-22. 

<  Arthur  Bortz,  “New  Concepts  In  The  Art  of  Bargaining,”  Proceedings  of  the  1 1th 
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attribute  low  prices  primarily  to  the  supply  side  rather  than  to  consumers,  to 
imports  or  the  marketing  system.  They  also  learn,  as  one  association  manager  has 
stated,  “we  cannot  expect  the  retailer  or  housewife  *  *  *  to  absorb  a  cost  that 
is  not  in  line  with  values  in  other  areas.” 6 
The  Labor  Model-Compulsory  Bargaining  With  Arbitration 

It  is  the  labor  bargaining  model  which  has  so  excited  the  interest  and  imag¬ 
ination  of  American  farmers.  With  this  one  we  strengthen  the  legal  position 
of  the  farmer  bargaining  organization  and  provide  for  compulsory  bargaining 
and  arbitration.  This  is  accomplished  in  specific  sections  of  S.  2973. 

By  themselves,  the  compulsory  bargaining  and  arbitration  features  do  not 
add  significantly  to  the  economic  power  position  of  the  voluntary  bargaining 
association.  In  the  absence  of  some  effective  power  source,  accomplishments 
will  be  confined  mainly  to  mutually  advantageous  adjustment  ideas  which 
emerge  when  men  are  forced  to  reason  together.  Friendly  persuasion  must  be 
recognized  as  a  positive  force  and  possibly  would  yield  adjustments  in  some 
of  the  non-price  terms  of  trade  but  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  kinds  of  results 
farmers  are  thinking  about.  In  many  instances  an  impasse  would  develop. 

The  labor  model  and  conceptualized  agricultural  bargaining  models  differ 
fundamentally  with  respect  to  economic  circumstances.  Two  major  differences 

are  particularly  important.  . 

The  first  of  these  is  the  difference  between  the  two  in  effects  of  variations 
in  supplies  on  prices.  Prices  of  farm  products  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
supply  variations  than  is  true  of  wages.  In  general,  wages  are,  and  usually 
have  been,  more  nearly  administered  prices.  Accordingly,  wage  increases  often, 
perhaps  generally,  need  to  be  extracted  while  farm  prices,  theoretically,  can 
be  manipulated  and  virtually  controlled  through  supply  controls. 

The  second  major  difference  is  found  in  the  ability  of  labor  to  bargain  effec¬ 
tively  without  particular  regard  for  an  attention  to  subsequent  effects  on 
employment.  Restrictions  on  entry  to  specialized  sectors  of  the  labor  market 
through  any  of  several  means  can  be  imposed  with  little  thought  or  concern 
about  the  excluded  and  unemployed  unit  of  labor.  If  bargaining  results  in  wage 
rates  at  which  a  reduced  number  of  laborers  will  be  employed,  this  is  merely 
an  unfortunate  side  effect.  Agriculture,  in  contrast,  must  be  vitally  concerned 
at  all  times  with  relations  between  supplies  and  prices.  It  cannot  deny  a  market 
of  some  type  to  an  agricultural  producer  with  the  same  impunity  accorded  to 
labor.  This  means  that  if  a  price  increasing  bargain  is  concluded  in  agriculture, 
supply  controls  of  some  type  must  be  imposed.  A  “home”  must  be  found  for 
all  units  of  the  commodity.  In  instances  where  perishable  commodities  are 
involved,  and  in  one  degree  or  another  most  farm  products  are  perishable, 
this  problem  would  become  acute  and  serious.  It  is  the  strike,  primarily,  that 
provides  labor  with  its  power.  The  only  strike  power  available  to  agriculture 
for  any  type  of  bargain,  on  prices  or  other  matters,  is  potential  ability  to  control 
production  or  marketable  supplies. 

Despite  these  and  other  differences  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note 
that  the  geographic  dispersion  of  labor  in  particular  industries  and  the  hetero¬ 
geneity  of  labor  even  within  industries  have  not  been  such  serious  impediments 
that  effective  and  viable  bargaining  organizations  could  not  be  developed. 
Even  in  industries  where  the  number  and  variety  of  employers  are  large,  effective 
organization  for  collective  bargaining  by  labor  apparently  is  feasible. 

Compulsory  Bargaining  Supported  By  Legalized  Voluntary  Supply  Management 

Enabling  legislation  merely  adding  clarified  legal  authority  for  voluntary 
supply  control  programs  to  the  compulsory  bargaining  with  arbitration  features 
of  the  labor  model  could  be  considered  only  a  modest  improvement  for  agricul¬ 
ture  over  the  present  situation.  For  most  commodity  bargaining  groups,  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  authority  probably  would  be  ineffectual.  In  addition,  such 
legislation  would  establish  conditions  which  could  lead  to  considerable  internal 
conflict,  strife  and  outright  violence.  In  effect,  the  law  would  give  agriculture 
the  responsibility  for  volume  control  and  supply  management  without  the 
necessary  enforcement  authority  required  for  the  effective  exercise  of  this 
responsibility. 

No  voluntary  supply  control  program,  of  which  I  am  aware,  has  ever  worked 
in  this  country  for  very  long.  Such  a  program  sows  the  seeds  of  its  own  defeat. 
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Any  rise  in  prices  always  induces  at  least  a  few  producers  to  increase  their 
production  or  marketings  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  In  the  case  of  livestock, 
continued  withholding,  even  if  successful,  will  result  in  additional  marketings, 
excessive  weights  and  even  lower  prices  in  the  future  than  would  have  been, 
received  without  the  program.  The  present  example  of  the  holding  action  on 
cattle  and  hogs  by  the  National  Farmers  Organization  is  a  case  in  point.  Close 
observation  and  analysis  indicates  that  to  this  date  these  actions  have  not  been 
particularly  successful.  Although  prices  of  both  hogs  and  cattle  are  higher  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  factors  other  than  the  NFO  withholding  actions  are 
responsible.  Furthermore,  the  objectives  of  the  NFO  action  on  cattle  conflict 
directly  with  those  of  a  more  carefully  developed  and  well-reasoned  program 
sponsored  by  the  American  National  Cattlemens  Association.  For  the  past 
several  months  ANCA,  with  some  success,  has  been  encouraging  cattlemen 
throughout  the  country  to  keep  their  cattle  moving  to  market  and  to  avoid 
excessive  weights  and  glutted  markets  later  in  the  year. 

The  Compatibility  of  Price  Bargaining  and  Supply  Management 

We  have  clearly  established  the  point  that  price  bargaining  in  the  absence 
of  production  or  marketing  volume  controls  will  be  ineffectual.  Pausing  for 
further  consideration  of  this  matter,  we  encounter  a  serious  problem  of  in¬ 
compatibility.  If  through  bargaining  a  fixed  price  is  established  above  equilibrium 
levels,  and  this  generally  is  the  objective,  the  association  must  be  in  position 
to  determine  and  establish  supplies  almost  precisely  and  to  enforce  compliance 
rigidly.  Supply  and  price  cannot  be  determined  independently  of  one  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  high  degree  of  precision  actually  can  be  persistently 
achieved  in  controlling  marketable  supplies,  we  encounter  a  very  obvious  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is,  “Why  bargain  ?”  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Supply  control  with  precision 
will  produce  the  prices  desired. 

Here,  if  one  is  to  be  found,  is  the  basic  weakness  in  collective  bargaining 
proposals  for  agriculture.  It  appears  highly  unlikely  that  bargaining  associations 
or  others  always  will  have  the  data,  the  analytical  tools  and  ability,  the  fore¬ 
sight  and  the  disciplinary  ability  to  control  production  and  marketings  of  most 
agricultural  commodities  as  required  by  fixed  price  bargaining.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  true,  fixed  price  bargaining  in  combination  with  supply  controls  is 
impractical.  But  under  conditions  in  which  precision  forecastng  instruments 
are  devised  and  effective  volume  control  mechanisms  are  developed,  price  bar¬ 
gaining  is  not  necessary. 

We  might  visualize  a  situation,  under  the  authority  considered  here,  in  which 
some  particular  sector  of  agriculture  was  successful  in  negotiating  prices  which 
were  higher  than  justified  by  prospective  supply-demand  conditions.  We  also 
might  suppose,  realistically,  that,  subsequently  agriculture  found  it  could  not 
effectively  reduce  production  or  marketings  through  voluntary  cooperation.  In 
this  case,  either  contract  prices  would  be  broken  and  violated  on  the  downside 
as  the  actual  supply  moved  to  market  or  some  producers  would  be  unable  to  find 
a  “home”  for  their  production. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  with  an  effective  supply  management  program, 
nothing  can  be  gained  through  bargaining.  Guidelines  regarding  the  practical 
limits  for  the  exercise  of  supply  management  authority  might  be  established 
through  bargaining.  Opportunities  for  and  the  probability  of  success  in  bargaining 
on  non-price  terms  of  sale  would  be  enhanced.  In  addition,  and  as  described  in 
more  detail  later  in  this  paper,  sliding  scale  price  bargaining  arrangements 
could  be  adopted  which  would  reduce  the  degree  of  precision  required  in  supply 
management  and,  at  the  same  time  avoid  much  of  the  incompatibility  described 
here  between  fixed  price  bargaining  and  supply  management. 

Compulsory  Bwi'gaining  With  Contracting 

Contracting  is  a  means  by  which  at  least  some  of  the  responsibility  for  supply 
control  is  shifted  to  the  processors  and  other  first  buyers.  For  example,  in  the 
case  described  above  there  would  be  another  possible  outcome  after  the  first 
year.  Since  farmers  had  been  unable  to  ration  supplies  to  fit  prices,  the  buyers, 
in  order  to  protect  themselves,  might  decide  to  accomplish  this  task  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  the  manner  of  the  sugar  beet  industry,  the  buyers  might  be  inclined 
to  buy  only  on  contract,  i.e.  to  contract  acreage  or  production.  In  this  situation, 
many  farmers,  those  assured  of  contracts,  probably  would  look  on  acreage  or 
volume  contracts  with  favor.  In  fact,  the  farmer  organization  might  actually 
bargain  for  such  contracts.  Shifting  responsibility  for  supply  control  to  buyers 
would  appear  to  be  an  easy  way  out. 
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Under  very  special  conditions,  including  a  small  number  of  buyers  and  absence 
of  a  chronic  oversupply  situation,  the  mechanism  of  price  bargaining  and  con¬ 
tracting  could  work  out  reasonably  well.  Forward  contracting  is  now  practiced 
widely  in  some  specialized  sectors  of  agriculture  and  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
popularity.  Even  for  sectors  afflicted  with  some  chronic  excess  production,  work¬ 
able  arrangements  in  bargaining  and  contracting  with  gradual  adjustments  in 
supply  might  be  developed  through  time. 

Even  under  special  conditions,  however,  contracting  would  mean  delivering 
to  buyers  the  power  to  determine  where  the  product  shall  be  produced,  who  shall 
produce  it  and  how  much  each  producer  would  supply.  Suppose  these  matters 
also  were  made  subject  to  negotiation.  In  this  situation,  the  association  or 
marketing  committee  would  find.  I  believe,  that  its  bargaining  power  was  sin¬ 
cerely  limited.  With  success  in  negotiating  prices  considered  attractive,  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  forced  to  accept  a  reduced  contract  volume.  Negotiations  which 
resulted  in  agreements  to  expand  contract  acreage  or  production  would  be  met 
with  fierce  price  bargaining  resistance.  A  degree  of  stability  and  coordination, 
however,  might  be  achieved. 

In  major  sectors  of  agriculture  with  many  widely  dispersed  buyers  and  sellers, 
many  organizational  and  administrative  problems  would  be  encountered  with 
bargaining  and  contracting.  For  example,  books  of  all  buyers  probably  would 
need  to  be  audited.  The  problem  of  determining  who  shall  and  who  shall  not 
produce  would  assume  major  proportions  regardless  of  the  seat  of  responsibility 
for  these  decisions. 

Unless  considerable  care  is  exercised  the  drive  by  agriculture  for  increased 
bargaining  power  could  lead  to  contract  strait  jackets  imposed  by  processors 
and  other  buyers.  On  the  other  hand,  consistent  success  in  negotiating  for  high 
prices  could  result  in  loss  of  markets. 

Mandatory  Producer  Level  Production  Control  With  Bargaining 

According  to  the  discussion  earlier,  all  forms  of  supply  management,  including 
farm  level  production  controls  to  which  we  now  give  attention,  can  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  bargaining.  Bargaining  with  power  and  effective  supply  con¬ 
trol  conceivably  yield  the  same  effects  on  prices. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  most  smaller  as  well  as  larger  sectors  of  American 
agriculture,  farm  or  ranch  level  production  controls  exercised  to  sustain  a 
significant  rise  in  price  through  bargaining  appear  infeasible  or  impractical 
unless  direct  compensation  is  provided.  Even  so,  this  technique  invites  all  of  the 
effects  of  the  high  price  approach  described  earlier.  Many  producers,  those  of  the 
livestock  industries  in  particular,  are  not  prepared  even  to  consider  mandatory 
producer  level  production  controls. 

Controls  on  production  generally  mean  restrictions  on  some  necessary  input. 
For  crops,  the  only  input  it  has  been  found  possible  or  feasible  to  control  is  the 
land  input.  This  means  acreage  allocations  and  1)  frozen  area  and  regional 
patterns  of  production  unless  some  complex  adjustment  scheme  with  negotiable 
allotments  or  something  on  this  order  is  worked  out,  2)  reductions  in  acreage 
per  farm  in  some  instances  to  units  of  uneconomical  size,  3)  some  generally 
rather  costly  method  of  individual  farm  inspection  and  acreage  measurement, 
4)  efforts  of  every  conceivable  type  to  offset  effects  of  reduction  in  the  land 
input  with  increases  in  other  imputs  such  as  labor,  fertilizer,  water  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  5)  severe  penalties  for  violations.  Farmers  may  talk  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  bargaining  power  but  they  have  never  indicated  willingness  to  impose 
conditions  of  this  nature  on  themselves  without  substantial  and  direct  compensa¬ 
tion. 

Farmers  probably  could  not  be  expected  to  impose  severe  acreage  restrictions 
on  themselves  as  often  required  today  under  the  Federal  farm  programs  without 
the  direct  payment  feature  of  the  present  law.  On  the  other  hand,  control  require¬ 
ments  for  small  reductions  in  output  probably  would  not  be  worth  what  these 
requirements  would  cost  in  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  as  well  as  financially. 

An  apparent  alternative  in  connection  with  basic  commodities  and  the  feed 
grains  and  other  similar  commodities  would  be  a  combination  involving  1) 
marketing  committee  bargaining  and  agreement  with  buyers  on  price  and 
direct  responsibility  for  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  and  2)  di¬ 
rect  payments  by  government  which  also  might  provide  nonrecourse  loans  and 
storage  facilities.  In  other  words,  while  the  USD  A  would  buy  compliance  of 
farmers  and  maintain  secondary  lines  of  defense  against  the  marketing  of 
excess  producer  supplies,  the  marketing  committee  association  wrould  assume 
responsibility  for  the  decisions  and  mechanics  of  production  control.  The 
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bargaining  would  determine  how  much  supply  control  was  needed.  This  alter- 
onative  may  have  possibilities  deserving  of  more  careful  study.  It  might  be  a 
logical  first  step  of  the  basic  commodity  subsectors  toward  more  independence 
and  responsibility. 

Disadvantages  are  that  the  public  would  continue  to  pay  the  bills  and  the  direct 
payment  method  of  ensuring  compliance  is  extremely  expensive.  If  extended 
to  commodities  other  than  those  now  covered,  the  public  cost  soon  would  be¬ 
come  prohibitive  unless  payment  rates  were  sharply  reduced.  Payment  rates, 
however,  probably  could  be  reduced.  Reduced  payment  rates  determined  by 
acres  planted  but  allocated  to  individual  farmers  rather  than  land  would  offer 
economic  advantages  over  the  present  system.  The  payments  would  no  longer 
tend  so  strongly  to  induce  increases  in  production  and,  in  addition,  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  capitalized  into  the  value  of  land. 

The  preceding  discussion  assumes  the  high  price  motive.  If  provided  for 
purposes  of  enforcing  agreements  toward  stability  and  coordination,  the 
potentials  of  farm  level  production  control  authority  improve  somewhat. 
Standby  authority,  however,  would  be  effective  in  bargaining  only  if  buyers 
were  convinced  that  this  authority  would  be  used  when  and  if  necessary.  Used 
occasionally  on  a  limited  basis,  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  continuous  supply 
control,  nevertheless,  would  be  removed.  For  example,  mandatory  restrictions 
on  slaughter  weights  could  be  used  to  provide  strength  in  bargaining  and  would 
provide  temporary  price  benefits.  If  used  continuously,  numbers  of  slaughter 
livestock  simply  would  be  gradually  increased  at  least  sufficiently  to  offset 
effects  of  weight  reductions.  Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  control  crop 
yields,  “a  little”  farm  level  production  control  with  respect  to  crops  is  less 
feasible  but,  intelligently  handled,  not  impossible. 

Marketing  System  Supply  Controls  and  Management  With  Bargaining 

Marketing  system  supply  management  and  volume  controls  are  economically 
more  feasible  and  are  more  easily  administered  than  farm  level  production  con¬ 
trols.  Potential  contributions  of  these  controls  to  price  enhancement  generally 
are  limited  but  they  are  more  compatible  and  consistent  than  farm  level  pro¬ 
duction  controls  with  the  goals  of  orderly  marketing,  stability  and  coordination. 
The  usefulness  and  limitations  associated  with  marketing  system  supply  manage¬ 
ment  devices  have  been  amply  demonstrated  in  numerous  Federal  and  State 
marketing  agreement  and  order  programs.  The  wide  variety  of  marketing 
system  supply  control  techniques  presently  available  reduce,  essentially,  to 
three: 

1.  Through  such  devices  as  minimum  maturity,  size,  quality  or  weight 
regulations  or  through  “green  drop”  or  “plow  up”  requirements,  attempts 
are  made  to  eliminate  some  portion  of  the  supply  entirely  from  “commercial” 
channels.  Diversion  to  livestock  feed  or  byproducts  also  sometimes  is 
considered  to  be  a  means  of  isolating  a  portion  of  the  supply  from  commercial 
markets. 

2.  Virtually  all  of  the  remaining  devices  available  to  specified  commodities, 
other  than  milk,  involve  establishing  criteria  for  physically  allocating  c-om- 
merical  supplies  among  alternative  markets  to  the  income  advantage  of 
producers.  The  alternative  markets  may  consist  of  different  outlets  or 
uses,  different  geographic  locations  or  differing  points  in  time.  The  basic 
idea  behind  most  of  these  techniques  is  to  shift  a  specified  portion  of  the 
available  supply  (a)  from  markets  (such  as  fresh  markets  or  domestic 
markets)  where  the  deletion  will  have  a  relatively  large  increasing  effect 
on  prices  and  a  positive  effect  on  producer  revenue,  (b)  to  markets  (such 
as  processing  or  export  markets)  where  the  addition  will  have  relatively 
little  depressing  effect  on  prices  and  little,  if  any,  diminishing  effect  on 
producer  revenue. 

3.  The  third  mechanism  involves  establishment  of  price  differentials 
between  markets  or  alternative  uses  of  a  product  which  (a)  maintain 
high  prices  in  markets  (as  for  fresh  milk)  where  the  higher  prices  will 
not  greatly  reduce  volume  purchased  or  consumed  and  (b)  establish 
relatively  low  prices  for  markets  (such  as  milk  for  processing)  where  the 
price  reductions  will  have  relatively  large  increasing  effects  on  volume  pur¬ 
chased  and  consumed.  The  advantage  of  this  mechanism  is  that  supplies 
are  effectively  allocated  among  markets  to  the  advantage  of  producers,  but 
direct  volume  controls  on  producers  and  shippers  are  not  required.  This  is 
accomplished  automatically  through  manipulation  of  price  differentials. 
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Marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  are  not  well  understood  generally 
by  the  public  or  by  most  farmers  and  ranchers  even  though  they  have  been  used 
with  some  success  for  many  years.  Such  programs,  however,  are  more  consistent 
than  other  presently  available  Federal  programs  with  the  deepiening  desire 
and  determination  of  farmers  and  ranchers  to  participate  actively  in  policy 
decisions  affecting  them  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  these  decisions.  A 
marketing  agreement  and  order  program  is  a  marriage  between  agriculture  and 
government  in  which  (1)  official  committees  of  producers  and  handlers  make 
the  principal  decisions  within  the  range  of  authority  provided  by  the  law  and 
administer  the  programs  and  (2)  the  government  enforces  the  program  on  all 
affected  provided  that  all  legal  requirements  have  been  met  which  include  cer¬ 
tain  safeguards  for  consumers  and  others.  These  programs  are  developed  through 
an  agreement,  public  hearings,  and  popular  voting  procedures.  They  are  termi¬ 
nated  the  same  way. 

Interestingly,  S.  2973  provides  for  amendment  of  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  The  intent  apparently  is  to  use  marketing  agreements  and  orders  rather 
than  farm  level  production  control  as  the  principal  source  of  bargaining  power. 
To  my  knowledge,  marketing  agreements  and  orders  have  not  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  during  any  length  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  general  level 
of  prices.  Even  when  employed  to  manipulate  supplies  among  alternative 
markets  to  the  income  advantage  of  producers,  acreage  and  production  generally 
have  tended  to  rise. 

In  selecting  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  as  the  principal  supply 
management  device,  the  authors  of  S.  2973  imply  that  the  principal  aim  of 
the  bill  is  orderly  marketing  and  coordination  rather  than  higher  prices.  The 
provisions  for  bargaining  and  those  for  marketing  orders  are  inconsistent  in  some 
degree  if  price  enhancement  is  considered  the  principal  objective  of  bargaining. 
On  a  temporary  or  short  term  basis,  orders  often  would  provide  the  power  to 
enforce  demands  for  higher  prices.  On  a  sustained  longer  term  basis  they 
clearly  would  not. 

Price  Bargaining  Under  Sliding  Scale  Arrangements  With  Marketing  Order 
Supply  Management  Authority 

Under  what  I  have  called  “sliding  scale  bargaining  arrangements”  the  bar¬ 
gaining  would  take  place  with  reference  to  (1)  the  acceptability  of  a  suggested 
range  of  prices  and  (2)  total  quantities  which  shall  be  provided  and  accepted 
at  these  prices.  Sliding  scale  bargaining  arrangements  could  be  combined  ef¬ 
fectively  with  marketing  order  programs.  Some  means  of  restricting  production, 
marketings  or  both  are  essential  under  this  bargaining  arrangement — otherwise 
the  bargaining  is  meaningless. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  sliding  scale  price  bargaining  arrangement 
is  that  pressure  on  the  marketing  committee  and  producers  for  a  high  degree  of 
precision  in  forecasting  production  and  regulating  marketings  would  be  reduced. 
In  bargaining,  neither  the  producers  nor  the  buyers  would  be  so  fearful  as  un¬ 
der  other  arrangements  that  marketings  would  not  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  bargained  prices.  The  scale  would  provide  some  latitude 
for  errors  of  estimation,  acts  of  God,  and  outright  failure  of  producers  to  control 
supplies  as  required  under  fixed  price  bargaining  arrangements.  The  system 
presently  is  employed  in  the  California  cling  peach  industry  with  some  apparent 
success  in  connection  with  a  California  state  marketing  order. 

Requirements  of  the  system  would  include  partial  initial  payments  to  all  pro¬ 
ducers  with  remaining  payments  to  each  deferred  until  some  prearranged  time 
when  final  information  on  the  total  volume  of  marketings  would  be  available. 
As  in  the  case  of  most  marketing  order  programs,  reports  with  provision  for  in¬ 
spection  of  records  and  auditing  probably  would  be  required  of  each  first  handler 
marketing  firm.  For  large  volume  commodities,  hogs  or  beef  cattle  for  example, 
the  costs  of  these  tasks  could  assume  major  proportions. 

In  any  system  of  bargaining  with  supply  management  on  major  commodities, 
procedures  would  need  to  be  devised  for  grade  or  quality,  size,  volume  or  re¬ 
gional  price  differentials.  These  would  complicate  and  institutionalize  the  sys¬ 
tem  considerably.  Sliding  scale  arrangements  would  contribute  further  to  the 
problem  of  establishing  appropriate  price  differentials. 

Bargaining  In  Terms  of  Price  Differentials 

A  wide  variety  of  other  alternatives  might  be  considered.  For  example,  in¬ 
stead  of  establishing  price  differentials  under  a  marketing  order  as  in  the  case 
of  milk,  it  would  be  possible  under  compulsory  bargaining  provisions  to  establish 
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these  differentials  through  bargaining.  In  general,  the  objective  would  be  to 
establish  price  differentials  which  took  advantage  of  differing  demand  charac¬ 
teristics  among  markets  and  tended  to  increase  aggregrate  gross  returns  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  general  level  of  prices  could  be  determined  either  by  the  free  market 
or  as  influenced  by  marketing  volume  controls  under  a  marketing  agreement 
and  order  program.  Another  variation,  a  system  of  bargained  sliding  scale 
prices  and  quantities  for  a  base  or  standard  grade  or  quality  with  price  differ¬ 
entials  among  market  outlets  fixed  through  bargaining  and  enforced  through 
supply  management,  offers  some  additional  advantages. 

The  principal  advantage  of  manipulating  price  differentials  is  that  this  reduces 
the  burden  on  overt  supply  managment  techniques.  Independent  and  simultaneous 
determination  of  price  differentials  and  physical  quantity  allocations  among  these 
same  markets  is  not  economically  feasible.  Either  can  be  employed  with  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  total  volume  made  available  for  market.  Together  they  must  be 
carefully  and  closely  coordinated  but  since  they  produce  the  same  result  there 
would  appear  to  be  iittle  need  for  both.  In  either  case,  i.e.  with  fixed  price  differ¬ 
entials  or  physical  intermarket  allocations,  safeguards  in  the  marketing  system, 
possibly  all  of  the  way  to  the  retail  level,  generally  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  leakage  from  one  market  to  another. 

A  Note  On  Non-Price  Terms  of  Sale  and  Bargaining 

With  any  effective  degree  of  agricultural  bargaining  power,  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  probably  could  be  made  through  bargaining  in  regularizing  and  standardiz¬ 
ing  tlie  non-price  terms  and  conditions  of  sale.  These  terms  include  the  assembly 
arrangements ;  the  shipping  time  and  conditions ;  packaging  requirements ;  the 
point,  time  and  conditions  under  which  transfer  of  ownership  will  take  place ; 
responsibility  for  shrinkage  or  loss  during  assembly,  in  shipping  or  in  transit ; 
discounts  for  blemishes ;  units  of  the  commodity  not  meeting  grade  or  quality 
specifications;  arrangements  for  reparations  and  damages,  and  other  matters. 

In  some  sectors  of  agriculture,  most  of  the  more  important  non-price  terms 
have  been  fairly  well  standardized.  Even  in  these  sectors,  however,  these  terms 
have  not  necessarily  been  standardized  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  agricultural 
producers.  In  others,  relatively  little  progress  has  been  made.  In  such  industries, 
it  often  is  difficult  to  make  valid  price  comparisons  among  different  geographical 
locations,  among  the  different  buyers  or  among  producers. 

Numerous  conflicts  and  complexities,  however,  would  be  encountered  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  standardize  all  sale  conditions.  Standardization  often  is  considered 
detrimental  to  competition  and,  in  effect,  discriminatory  action  designed  to  de¬ 
stroy  certain  competitors  and  to  control  entry.  More  important,  if  price  has 
been  institutionalized  and  fixed  through  bargaining  or  direct  government  action, 
the  standardization  of  all  non-price  terms  and  conditions  of  trade  tends  to  erase 
all  opportunity  for  inter-firm  rivalry  in  buying.  If  competition  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  prices,  quality  or  services,  the  system  has  become  almost 
completely  institutionalized.  The  aim,  it  appears,  must  be  to  standardize  in 
a  manner  and  to  the  degree  that  while  opportunities  for  exploitation  of  ignorance, 
distortions  and  discrimination  have  been  removed,  legitimate  merchandizing  op¬ 
portunities  are  preserved. 

ADDITIONAL  SOURCES  OF  BARGAINING  POWER 

The  sources  of  bargaining  power,  defined  broadly  in  terms  of  net  income  and 
returns  to  resources  in  agriculture,  are  more  numerous  and  varied  than  generally 
is  assumed.  Included  among  these  sources  are  the  structural  changes  presently 
underway  in  agriculture.  We  have  seen  the  trends  toward  large  scale  farming 
and  corporate  agriculture  for  some  time.  When  it  is  understood,  however,  that 
less  than  one-third  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  produce  85  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  production,  we  realize  that  the  process  of  structural 
change  already  is  far  advanced.  This  is  true  particularly  of  areas  outside  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  integration  of  agriculture  and  marketing  also  is  proceeding  at 
an  advanced  rate.  Through  cooperatives,  producers  now  own  significant  portions 
of  the  processing  and  marketing  facilities  for  some  commodities.  Contracting 
and  integration  into  agriculture  by  marketing  or  other  non-farm  business  firms 
are  other  means  by  which  integration  between  business  and  agriculture  is  taking 
place.  While  everyone  knows  this  is  true  of  the  broiler  industry,  it  is  a  factor 
of  considerable  importance  in  many  others,  including  the  cattle  Industry.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  terms  of  ownership  or  of  the  financial  interests  involved,  agri- 
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culture  and  marketing  or  other  business  interests  will  become  so  interwined  with¬ 
in  a  few  vears  they  will  be  almost  indistinguishable. 

I  neither  applaud  nor  condemn  these  developments.  In  the  present  context,  the 
significance  of  emerging  trends  is  that  soon  a  typical  agricultural  firm  will  be 
operated  and  managed  much  like  any  modern  industrial  firm.  This  is  character¬ 
istic  today  of  our  large  cotton  farms,  cattle  ranches  and  cattle  feedlots  in  Texas 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West.  An  average  modern  feedlot  in  West  Texas,  Colorado 
or  California  may  have  an  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars  or  more  and  an 
annual  operating'eost  of  $10  million.  Some  are  much  larger.  Firms  such  as  these 
will  manage  their  resources,  their  production  and  their  marketings  efficiently  at 
reasonable  rates  of  return  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

We  must  accept  agriculture  for  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  become  rather  than 
for  what  we  nostalgically  would  like  it  to  be.  In  our  dynamic  age,  the  ability  to 
adjust  quickly  and  effectively  to  changes  in  technology  and  to  the  changing 
requirements  and  tightening  specifications  of  markets,  is  the  key  to  a  prosperous 
agriculture.  Adjustments  have  been  made  but  others  are  needed.  Legislation 
which  would  facilitate  the  changes  that  in  any  case  are  coming  appears  essential 
if  the  resource  and  income  problems  in  agriculture  are  to  be  solved  and  a  reason- 
aide  degree  of  stability  and  coordination  is  to  be  achieved.  The  nation’s  business 
economy  will  not  long* permit  agriculture  to  remain  disorderly  and  uncoordinated 
in  her  marketing  practices.  Unless  farmers  and  ranchers  quickly  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  efficient  resource  management  and  for  more  orderly  and  coordinated 
production  and  marketing  patterns,  this  will  be  done  for  them  through  vertical 
integration  and  conglomerate  ownership  as  in  the  broiler  industry. 

Substantial  advantages  may  be  found  by  agriculture  in  expanding  marketing 
on  an  organized  basis,  rather  than  individually,  through  the  skilled  merchandis¬ 
ing  facilities  and  services  of  farmer  owned  marketing  organizations.  This  would 
permit  larger  numbers  of  smaller  farmers  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern  large 
scale  merchandising.  Legislation  facilitating  further  the  development  of  coopera¬ 
tives  through  growth,  mergers  and  acquisitions  is  needed. 

When  they  have  become  larger  and  more  highly  organized,  further  vertical 
integration  by  cooperatives  on  a  sound  economic  basis  will  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous.  Farmer  owned  processing  or  marketing  facilities  and  services  can  be 
employed  usefully  to  force  an  added  degree  of  competition  among  remaining 
buyers,  to  improve  market  knowledge,  and  to  standardize  and  improve  trade 
practices.  The  removal  of  certain  legal  impediments  and  additional  Federal 
technical  services  would  facilitate  this  process.  While  the  possibilities  require 
some  imagination  they  are  not  unrealistic.  In  the  cotton  industry,  for  example, 
cooperatives  account  for  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  marketings.  I  see  no 
compelling  reason  why  these  should  not  be  permitted  to  federate  or  merge  and. 
possibly,  to  integrate  into  cotton  fiber  milling  or  even  into  the  production  of 
synthetic  fibers. 

Skillfully  employed  to  avoid  increases  in  production  or  prices  which  discourage 
consumption  and  exports,  marketing  orders  would  provide  an  added  degree  of 
coordination.  As  implied  in  this  paper,  these  can  be  combined  with  certain  types 
of  bargaining  arrangements.  The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission 
suggested  programs  of  this  nature  to  fit  the  wide  variety  of  special  circumstances 
and  possibilities  existing  in  agriculture.  S.  2973,  therefore,  appears  generally 
consistent  with  the  carefully  analyzed  needs  and  requirements  of  agriculture 
today. 

Even  more  is  needed.  California  producers  of  a  particular  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  provide  an  example  of  the  multiple  approach  to  bargaining  power.  These 
producers  have  had  an  active  bargaining  association  for  many  years  and  have 
been  bargaining  on  a  sliding  scale  pricing  basis.  They  have  a  cooperative  which 
owns  six  canning  plants  and  which  also  has  integrated  into  fertilizer  production 
on  a  large  scale  basis.  Through  a  marketing  order,  minimum  grades  and  stand¬ 
ards  are  established  and  enforced,  the  commodity  is  allocated  among  markets  in 
an  orderly,  coordinated  way,  and  an  impressive  advertising  and  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  is  liberally  supported. 

Studies  of  possibilities  for  improving  the  bargaining  position  of  agriculture 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  supply  industries  are  needed.  Purchased  inputs, 
as  indicated  earlier,  have  become  increasingly  important  ingredients  of  farm 
production.  Potentials  for  further  development  and  adoption  of  commodity 
futures  markets  for  use  by  farmers  and  ranchers  in  hedging  against  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  prices  and  in  shifting  price  risk  to  others — possibly  to  a  special  Federal 
agency— deserve  detailed  investigation.  It  would  be  as  easy  and  less  expensive 
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for  the  government  to  deal  in  contracts  for  future  delivery  as  in  the  physical 
commodity. 

The  National  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  suggested  more  general  kinds 
of  programs  to  deal  with  the  price  and  income  problems  of  farmers.  These 
included  programs  to  broaden  markets  for  farm  products  in  useful  ways  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  higher  level  demand  improves  the  bargaining  power  of  agriculture. 
The  cotton  industry  in  particular,  presently  in  danger  of  losing  her  export  market 
entirely,  is  urgently  in  need  of  programs  of  this  nature.  The  Commission  also 
urged  the  development  of  programs  aimed  at  both  permanent  and  temporary 
retirement  of  cropland  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  expansion  of  production  at 
an  excessive  rate. 

The  Federal  government  could  introduce  and  expand  many  services  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  would  improve  the  bargaining  climate  for  farmers — with  or  with¬ 
out  collective  action.  Substantial  improvement  in  the  type,  quantity  or  coverage 
and  quality  of  marketing  information  available  to  farmers  is  needed.  In  the 
absence  of  publicly  supported  marketing  information,  agriculture  is  severely 
disadvantaged.  Inadequate  or  poor  quality  public  information,  however,  also 
results  in  disadvantages  to  agriculture.  In  some  commodity  sectors,  livestock 
particularly,  there  is  considerable  question  about  the  effects  of  present  market¬ 
ing  information  programs  on  farmer  bargaining  power  as  compared  with  the 
effects  on  bargaining  power  of  the  buyers.  I  would  recommend  a  thorough  reeval¬ 
uation  of  all  USDA  market  news  and  statistical  services  toward  the  end  of 
providing  farmers  and  ranchers  with  improved  guides  to  production  and  market¬ 
ing  decisions.  Agricultural  marketing  research,  disadvantaged  in  appropriations 
in  recent  years  by  the  Congress,  also  could  be  revitalized  and  expanded  toward 
this  same  end. 

Marketing  system  supply  management  techniques  and  effective  bargaining 
would  require  adequate  and  meaningful  official  commodity  grade  standards  which 
also  are  needed  for  modern  and  meaningful  marketing  information  systems. 
Grade  and  quality  regulations,  however,  also  are  a  “hit  and  miss  affair.”  Thor¬ 
ough  study  of  existing  standards  or  lack  of  them  directed  toward  improvements 
is  needed.  Improved  grade  standards  and  many  others  of  the  non-price  terms  of 
trade  simply  could  be  specified,  with  proper  authority  to  do  so,  after  public 
hearings  and  consultation  with  the  industry.  Regulations  requiring  the  promi¬ 
nent  grade  or  quality  labelling  of  all  intermediate  and  finished  agricultural 
products  would  contribute  significantly  to  coordination  of  the  marketing  system 
and  serve  as  an  aid  to  consumers.  Such  regulations  also  would  improve  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  producers  for  vertical  integration  where  proprietary  brands  have 
become  effective  barriers  to  entry. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  great  need  in  agriculture  is  for  collective 
ability  and  means  by  which  farmers  and  ranchers  can  satisfactorily  manage 
their  own  affairs.  This  need  can  be  met  only  through  improved  knowledge  and 
understanding  in  agriculture  of  the  economic  facts  of  life  affecting  this  industry, 
wider  opportunity  for  collective  responsibility,  and  the  experience  gained  in 
exercising  it.  Mistakes  will  be  made.  An  enabling  law,  nevertheless,  is  needed 
which,  within  prescribed  limits  and  controls,  incorporates,  through  the  principle 
of  self  determination,  the  right  to  make  mistakes  for  this  is  essential  to  learning. 
They  need  a  law  which  permits  the  varied  sectors  and  subsectors  of  agriculture 
to  wrestle  collectively  with  their  problems  and,  within  a  reasonable  framework 
of  authority,  design  their  own  solutions.  Developing  attitudes  in  agriculture  and, 
as  expressed  in  S.2973,  therefore,  are  commendable  as  they  are  consistent,  basic¬ 
ally,  with  these  principles. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  I  would  just  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Dr.  Williams  for  being  among  the  very  select  group  of  economists  in 
this  country  who  have  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem,  and  for 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  effort  that  he  has  undertaken  to  try  to 
do  it  in  a  reasonable  fashion.  I  am  most  grateful. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing. 

I  noticed  you  used  the  word  “quota”  two  or  three  times,  but  I  think 
always  applicable  to  the  quota  allowed  to  be  produced  by  our  local 
people. 
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Have  you  dealt  at  all  with  the  problem  of  import  quotas,  which  is 
so  important  in  the  field  of  perishable  crops? 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  again,  we  run  into  the  need  for  all  kinds  of 
quotas  and  regulations,  when  we  are  thinking  of  supporting  a  price 
above  some  justified  level  in  the  market  today.  If  you  are  not  trying 
to  stabilize  conditions,  you  run  into  less  need  for  this  kind  of  thing 
There  is  some  need  for  it  anyway.  You  have  regulations.  But  when 
we  are  trying  to  support  a  price  that  currently  exists,  we  are  going  to 
run  into  the  need  for,  not  only  import  provisions,  but  protection 
against  increases  in  consumption  of  some  substitute  products. 

H  we  are  trying  to  allocate  the  product  among  various  outlets,  we 
have  got  to  be  careful  that  somebody  doesn’t  pick  it  up  out  of  one 
outlet^and  sell  it  in  the  other  one.  These  kinds  of  things  have  to - - 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  I  am  stating  only  my  own  opinion  in  this 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  realized  when  we  set  up  the  deficit 
machinery  for  sugar  and  wool  that  import  quotas  were  a  necessary  part 
of  that,  but  we  seem  to  be  stumbling  whenever  anybody  suggests  a 
quota  which  will  protect  our  other  industries,  which  are  the  ones  that 
are  most  needing  of  protection,  because  any  effort  made  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  a  commodity  or  by  the  Government,  or  the  State  govern¬ 
ment,  in  connection  with  them  can  be  so  easily  hurt  it  may  be  destroyed 
in  its  effect  by  excessive  exports. 

You  haven’t  dealt  except  by  remote  reference  to  that  problem,  but 
you  recognize  it  as  some  problem  we  have  got  to  face  up  to  and  solve, 
don’t  you  ? 

Mr.'  Williams.  Well,  yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is  in  a  different  context,  I 
believe  my  approach  here  was  that  it  wouldn’t  seriously  involve  the 
question  of  imports  or  exports.  The  approach  I  was  taking  here  was 
one  of  a  more  orderly  marketing  climate. 

Senator  Holland.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  of  raising  prices  as  to  some 
commodities,  didn’t  you,  to  figures  that  are  higher,  because  they  are 
necessary  to  allow  the  people  to  stay  in  business. 

Well  now,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  them  higher  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a  flood  of  imports  in  here  to  disturb  those  higher  prices  ? 

Isn’t  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  quota  system  in  effect  to 
protect  those  higher  prices  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  say  this :  The  possibility  of  competition  from 
abroad  is  another  of  the  facts  of  life  that  I  think  the  producer  has  to 
face  up  to,  and  it  is  one  reason  why  I  think  we  don’t  need  to  fear  from 
this  bill  too  much.  If  you  do  not  increase  import  quotas,  then  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  going  to  be  in  a  position  of  having  to  consider  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  his  market  if  he  boosts  that  price  too  much.  And  it  may  not 
be  justified. 

If  it  is,  I  think  he  can  go  through  other  channels  to  get,  maybe,  im¬ 
port  controls.  And  this  can  be  considered  on  its  own  merit.  But  I 
wouldn’t  think  that  it  should  be  a  part  of  this  bill,  that  is,  a  provision 
for  higher  import  controls. 

Senator  Holland.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  my  state¬ 
ment,  which  is  certainly  accurate,  that  the  quota  system  to  control 
imports  has  been  found  to  be  an  absolute  necessary  prerequisite  of  the 
wool  program  and  the  sugar  program - 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland  (continuing).  And  yet  it  has  been  found  im¬ 
possible  by  some,  at  least,  to  consider  using  the  quota  system  to  protect 
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the  average  producer  who  needs  it  so  much  more  than  those  people 
who  are  allowed  to  produce  at  a  good  price  the  deficit  crops  which  I 
have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  there  is  so  much  involved  there,  sir,  that  I 
would  really  not  like  to  respond  on  that. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  you  are  our  expert  witness,  and  you  have 
got.  into  all  these  economic  facts  of  life,  and  it  always  seems  to  me  so 
odd — I  state  it  again — that  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  import 
quota  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  picture  to  protect  the  limited  number 
of  producers  of  sugar  and  wool  who  are  needed  by  the  Nation,  and  we 
allow  them  to  produce  at  a  price  at  which  they  can  live  and  make  a 
profit  at,  a  very  good  profit,  and  yet  balk  at  using  that  same  device 
to  protect  people  who  are  much  more  necessary  to  us  because  they  are 
producing  the  staff  of  life,  and  who  are  finding  it  so  hard  to  remain 
in  business. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  take  a  specific  example,  the  beef  import 
quotas,  which  really  haven’t  been  effective  yet.  We  haven’t  had  imports 
high  enough  that  they  have  been  effective.  If  we — I  have  an  economic 
analysis  which  would  show  that  if  we  were  to  close  down  imports  of 
beef,  it  would  work  to  the  disadvantage,  it  would  work  to  the  serious 
long-run  disadvantage,  of  the  beef  industry  in  the  United  States  today. 

The  imports  provide  a  degree  of  stability  in  livestock  markets  in 
this  country  which  tend  to  stabilize  prices  a  bit.  They  come  in  when 
prices  are  high.  Now,  it  is  true  they  stick  around  a  little  longer  than 
we  would  like  to  have  them  when  prices  drop  but,  nevertheless,  they 
do  cut  back  when  prices  fall.  We  find  that  we  can  produce — that  our 
production  of  fresh  beef  is  moving  up  much  more  rapidly  than  our 
slaughter  of  cows,  meat  that  goes  into  processing  channels. 

In  other  words,  we  don't  have  enough  cows  around  to  slaughter  for 
the  processed  type  of  beef  and  are  not  likely  to  have  because  we  don’t 
keep  cows  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering.  We  keep  them  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  fresh  meat.  And  what  we  have  are  providing 
enough  fresh  beef. 

Now,  if  we  could  shut  off  imports,  entirely,  of  beef,  we  would  tend 
to  increase  the  price  of  cows,  to  cause  farmers  to  withhold  large 
numbers,  to  increase  the  supply  of  herds  on  the  farms,  and  then,  to 
cause  later  a  much  more,  much  heavier  liquidation  of  herds  at  which 
time  prices  would  be  much  lower. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  the  same 
thing  in  mind  as  I  do.  We  are  not  talking  about  shutting  off  imports 
entirely,  but  there  is  a  real  need  for  some  reasonable  and  effective 
limitation. 

Senator  Holland.  And  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  apparently 
some  of  our  people  are  completely  adverse  to  the  idea  of  using  quotas 
to  protect  industries  which  are  in  bad  trouble,  and  we  are  perfectly 
content — in  fact,  we  take  for  granted  that  we  must  use  these  quotas 
in  encouraging  deficit  production  of  the  two  crops  that  I  mentioned. 
We  know  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  it.  We  allow  the  production  of  these 
deficit  commodities,  it  is  true,  to  a  smaller  degree  than  our  people  could 
produce  them. 

My  people  in  Florida  could  double  the  amount  of  sugar  that  they 
are  allowed  to  produce,  but  they  do  produce  it  at  a  good  price.  And  we 
know  that  import  restrictions  are  absolutely  necessary  in  that  program, 
and  yet  we  balk  at  the  use  of  import  restrictions  for  the  protection  of 
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much,  more  needy  industries.  I  don’t  understand  that  point  of  view. 
I  haven’t  been  able  to  understand  it  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Holland,  the  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
for  it  is  that  a  product  we  produce,  such  as  sugar  or - - 

Senator  Holland.  Wool. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Wool  in  short  quantities  is  easy  to 
control,  much  easier  as  amongthe  farmers. 

I  know  this,  that  where  we  produce  in  excess  of  our  requirements 
it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  quotas.  It  has  been  that  way  all  the  time. 

T  am  very  hopeful,  though,  that  we  don’t  forget  that  we  have  got 
to  export  a  lot  of  commodities  and  we  can’t  build  a  wall  around  our 
country  and  say  we  will  refuse  to  let  beef  in,  or  this  or  that  in. 

Mr.  Williams.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  seriously  affect  other  industries  that  are 
as  vit  al  to  us  as  any  commodity  we  try  to  protect. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  much  more  than  the  consideration  of  one 
commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  7  don’t  want  to  give  you  any  more  work,  but 
T  posed  the  same  questions  to  other  witnesses  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  proposed  about,  taking  one  commodity,  let’s  say, 
eggs — now,  you  have  in  your  mind  what  kind  of  quota  you  would  like 
to  see. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAniMAN.  Now,  with  that  in  mind,  why  couldn’t  you  work 
out  a  practical  method  of  handling  eggs  under  a  program  that  you 
think  would  work. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  T  could. 

^  The  Chairman.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  provide  that  for  the  record. 
This  record  will  be  open  until  mid-May. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  may  try  indulgence  along  that  line,  if 
you  don’t  mind,  because  we  would  like  to  have  the  practical  side  of 
this.  And  if  you  would  do  that,  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right.  This  was  a  little  more  philosophical  than 
apparently  was  desired  and  I  apologize  for  this. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

(The  supplemental  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Bargaining  Power  for  the  Table  Egg  Industry 


(By  Willard  F.  Williams 2) 

Tho  table  egg  industry  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  serious  economic  situation 
a  ectingor  in  prospect  for  many  of  the  nation’s  major  agricultural  commodities 
Ihis  industry  is  entering  an  advanced  stage  of  transition  from  the  status  of  a 
sideline  family  farm  enterprise  to  that  of  specialized,  large-scale,  commercial 
operation.  In  the  process,  virtually  all  producer  operations  currently  classified  as 
small  or  poorly  financed  and  many  smaller  volume  handlers  probably  will  dis¬ 
appear  or  be  replaced  by  additional  monolithic  “egg  factories.”  Already  large 
numbers  of  smaller  volume  producers  have  departed  from  the  industry  and  others 
are  shifting  to  production  under  contract.  In  some  areas  the  egg  industry  is  rap- 
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idly  acquiring  structural  characteristics  of  the  broiler  industry.  Disastrously  low 
prices  this  past  year  and  depressed  conditions  almost  continuously  during  recent 
years,  however,  have  shaken  all  sectors  of  this  industry. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  consider  characteristics  and  economic  circumstances  of 
the  table  egg  industry  and  evaluate  the  nature,  feasibility  and  consequences  of 
feasible  remedial  programs  under  provisions  of  the  Mondale  bill.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing  with  this  assignment,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  or  amplify  certain 
crucial  points  concerning  the  Mondale  bill  not  fully  established  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings. 

THE  MONDALE  BILL 

In  considering  self-help,  collective  action  programs,  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  an  industry  must  begin  with  what  is  politically  acceptable.  In  most 
cases,  initial  programs  must  and  probably  should  have  rather  modest  objectives. 
Early,  inexperienced  attempts  to  develop  full  scale  national  programs  with  ambi¬ 
tious  price  and  income  goals  will  be  practically  foredoomed  to  failure.  With  learn¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  handing  organizational  problems  and  in  manipulating 
variables  affecting  farm  prices  and  incomes,  improvements  and  progress  toward 
more  effective  programs  can  be  anticipated.  This  lesson  comes  through  clearly  in 
the  history  of  both  Federal  and  State  marketing  order  programs. 

In  this  connection,  an  important  point  of  emphasis  is  the  fact  that  the  Mondale 
bill  is  proposed  enabling  legislation.  Provisions  of  the  bill  are  permissive  in 
nature.  It  would  permit  the  various  commodity  sectors  of  agriculture  to  vote  in 
referenda  for  or  against  inclusion  and  access  to  provisions  of  the  Act.  This  is  an 
important  and  commendable  feature  of  the  bill  consistent  with  principles  of 
democratic  decision-making.  Within  limits,  the  bill  would  permit  agricultural 
commodity  groups  to  develop  programs  considered  most  applicable  in  view  of 
economic,  political,  institutional  and  social  considerations.  Thus,  it  provides 
opportunity  for  greater  collective  responsibility  in  agriculture  and  for  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  benefits  gained  in  exercising  this  responsibility.  While  this  also  seems 
desirable  and  commendable,  it  means  that  statements  about  the  characteristics 
and  results  of  specific  programs  that  might  be  developed  under  provisions  of  this 
bill,  or  another  similar  one,  are  in  some  degree  presumptuous  and  speculative.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear,  for  example,  what  type  of  program,  if  any,  table  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  might  eventually  develop  for  themselves  when  and  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

As  written,  the  two  principal  titles  of  the  bill  (I  and  II)  probably  should  be 
considered  as  substitutes  for  one  another.  Title  I  is  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  administrative  arrangements  and  procedures  for  collective  bargaining.  In 
the  language  which  seems  excessively  broad  and  general,  this  title  provides, 
however,  for  “a  plan  or  program  of  marketing  allotments,  with  or  without  produc¬ 
tion  limitations”  when  and  if  needed.  Title  II  deals  in  about  the  same  degree  of 
exclusiveness  with  marketing  orders.  This  title  would  broaden  permissive  terms 
of  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  would  establish  procedures  by  which 
commodities  presently  excluded  from  access  to  provisions  of  this  Act  could  be 
included. 

As  explained  in  earlier  testimony,  (1)  some  form  of  supply  management  is  es¬ 
sential  if  producers  are  to  have  effective  power  for  use  in  bargaining,  (2)  volun¬ 
tary  production  or  marketing  controls  simply  cannot  be  made  effective  for  very 
long,  (3)  precision  in  forecasting  and  in  exercising  supply  management  controls 
is  essential  to  bargaining  in  terms  of  fixed  prices,  and  (4)  with  precision  in 
forecasting  and  in  exercising  supply  management  controls,  price  bargaining  for 
fixed  prices,  minimum  prices  or  other  prices  is  not  essential.  It  also  was  pointed 
out  that  collective  bargaining  is  only  one  of  many  alternative  avenues  to  higher 
and  more  stable  net  farm  incomes.  Accordingly,  the  emphasis  given  in  Title  II 
to  the  various  marketing  order  supply  management  techniques  appears  fully  justi¬ 
fied  and  appropriate. 

Title  II  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  through  bargain¬ 
ing  as  another  permissive  provision  of  marketing  orders.  Under  the  conditions 
specified  for  effective  use  of  this  provision,  however,  minimum  prices  often  could 
not  be  established.  Before  minimum  prices  become  effective,  they  would  need  to 
be  approved  by  handlers  of  50  percent  of  the  commodity  volume  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  procedure  required  here  seems  unduly  restrictive 
and  cumbersome. 

Both  titles  refer  in  sections  on  bargaining  to  minimum  prices.  Minimum  prices 
are  not  necessarily  fixed  prices.  This,  however,  is  what  they  would  become  when¬ 
ever  agreement  was  reached  on  minimum  prices  above  levels  fully  justified  by 
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prevailing  supply-demand  conditions.  For  this  reason  and  the  many  reasons  out¬ 
lined  in  earlier  testimony,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  minimum  prices  as  stabiliz¬ 
ing  and  coordinating  devices  and  as  barriers  against  severe  price  reductions 
rather  than  as  means  of  achieving  significant  price  increases.  They  would  need 
to  be  established,  if  at  all,  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  range  of  prices  that 
realistically  could  be  maintained  through  the  exercise  of  the  supply  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  selected  for  use.  In  turn,  these  techniques  should  be  employed 
only  to  the  extent  that  this  was  possible  without  permanently  damaging  domestic 
or  foreign  demand.  Language  of  the  bill  should  be  altered  to  extend  bargaining 
authority  to  include  “sliding  scale”  prices  and  quantities  and  price  differentials 
described  in  earlier  testimony. 

Programs  which  included  price  bargaining  in  combination  with  supply  manage¬ 
ment.  often  would  be  more  feasible  for  and  applicable  to  commodities,  such  as 
eggs,  milk  or  meat,  which  are  marketed  continuously  from  current  production 
than  from  others.  For  such  commodities  it  often  may  be  possible  to  adjust  the 
rate  of  flow  to  market  more  effectively  and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
bargained  prices.  Wherever  sizable  secondary  markets  are  available,  however, 
the  fixing  of  price  differentials  at  appropriate  levels  generally  will  be  found 
more  acceptable  than  the  procedure  of  physically  allocating  the  supply  among 
primary  and  secondary  markets. 

The  Mondale  bill  and  others  authorizing  or  extending  marketing  order  au¬ 
thority  generally  are  attacked,  often  by  the  producers  they  are  designed  to  help, 
on  the  basis  that  these  are  “government  programs.”  More  accurately,  marketing 
orders  are  self-help  programs  with  a  minimum  of  government  involvement. 
Voluntary  programs  are  ineffective  and  mandatory  programs  can  only  be  made 
mandatory  with  the  aid  of  government.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  industry  can 
expect  to  be  given  access  to  effective  power  to  control  production  or  marketings  of 
food  or  fiber  with  less  government  “interference”  than  is  contained  in  the 
marketing  order  legislation. 

STRUCTURE  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  OF  THE  TABLE  EGG  INDUSTRY 

The  egg  industry  is  an  example  of  the  “treadmill  theory”  in  action.  The  industry 
is  faced  with  a  highly  inelastic  demand  situation  which  means  that  small  per¬ 
centage  changes  in  production  and  consumption  are  associated  with  much  larger 
percentage  changes  in  farm  prices.  In  1967,  a  5.5  percent  increase  in  production 
of  eggs  resulted  in  an  estimated  drop  in  farm  prices  of  16  percent  ( Table  1 ) .  A  long 
term  downtrend  in  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  (Table  1)  seriously  limits 
growth  potentials  of  the  industry. 

The  egg  industry  is  afflicted  with  a  long  term  problem  in  the  form  of  excess 
farm  level  capacity  and  short  term  conditions  of  periodic  depression.  New  tech¬ 
nological  and  organizational  innovations  appear  almost  continuously  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  which  offer  cost  reductions  to  some  types  of  producers — the  larger  volume 
operators  particularly.  These  cost  reductions  along  with  very  temporary  but 
substantial  price  increases  attract  additional  resources  to  the  industry  in  the 
form,  generally,  of  modern,  large-scale  egg  factories.  Total  capacity  increases 
and  increases  are  achieved  in  egg  production  per  hen.  With  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion,  severe  reductions  appear  in  farm  prices.  Prices  drop  to  the  point  that  only 
the  most  efficient  operations,  if  any,  show  a  profit.  The  smaller  producers  are 
most  severely  affected  and  many  are  forced  out  of  the  industry.  Others  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  integrators  such  as  feed  companies  or  egg  marketing  firms  and 
offered  contracts  to  produce  eggs  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  inte¬ 
grator.  The  layers  and  the  eggs  are  owned  by  the  integrator  who  specifies  the 
rations  and  supplies  the  feed.  On  contract  terms  which  often  are  obscure  and 
vary  widely  among  producers  and  areas,  the  producer  is  paid  for  his  labor  and 
management  and  for  use  of  his  facilities.  After  a  period  of  adjustment,  produc¬ 
tion  drops  and  prices  recover  a  portion  of  the  earlier  decline  and  industry  condi¬ 
tions  are  ripe  for  another  round  of  these  events. 

Results,  as  shown  in  the  attached  tables,  are  fairly  obvious.  Egg  prices  dropped 
sharply  after  the  Korean  conflict  with  increases  in  production  (Tables  1  and  2). 
They  recovered  a  part  of  the  earlier  price  drop  in  1955-56  only  to  drop  even  lower 
in  1957  despite  a  reduced  level  of  production.  Recovering  some  again  in  1958  they 
dropped  in  1959  to  lowest  levels  since  before  World  War  II.  The  years  1962,  1963, 
1964  and  1965  have  been  periods  of  depressed  prices.  Conditions  improved  in 
1966  only  to  be  followed  in  1967  by  the  lowest  prices  since  1959. 


TABLE  1.  EGGS:  SUPPLY,  DISTRIBUTION  PER  CAPITA  AND  AVERAGE  FARM  PRICES  UNITED  STATES,  1947-67 

[Dozens  in  millions) 
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Structure  of  the  industry  at  the  producer  level  and  at  other  levels  has  been 
affected.  Numbers  of  producers  dropped  65  percent  in  the  period  1954-64  (Table 
3).  In  1964,  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  producers,  those  with  flocks  of  3200 
or  more,  accounted  for  69  percent  of  the  total  production.  Ten  years  earlier 
these  producers  were  only  0.2  percent  of  the  total  number  and  were  responsible 
for  17.7  percent  of  the  production.  Producers  with  10,000  layers  or  more  in  1964 
provided  46.1  percent  of  the  U.S.  egg  supply.  Many  small  volume  handlers  also 
have  disappeared  from  the  industry. 


TABLE  3.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRODUCER  NUMBERS  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION  BY  FLOCK  SIZE, 
SELECTED  CENSUS  YEARS,  UNITED  STATES 


1954 

1959 

1964 

Size  of  flock  (number  of  layers) 

Number 

Thousand 

dozen 

Number 

Thousand 

dozen 

Number 

Thousand 
dozen  > 

Percentage  of  total 

1  to  99... . . . . 

71.5 

5.3 

71.9 

2.8 

74.1 

1.3 

100  to  399 . . . . 

24.2 

37.7 

21.7 

21.9 

18.4 

9.6 

400  to  1,599 _ _ 

3.6 

27. 1 

4.9 

24.6 

5.9 

12.6 

1,600  to  3,199. . . . 

.4 

12.2 

.8 

8.1 

1.1 

7.4 

3,200  and  more . 

.2 

17.7 

.7 

42.6 

.5 

69.1 

Total. . . . 

3,200  to  9,999 . 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.1 

100.0 

23.0 

10,000  or  more... 
10,000  to  19,999. 
20,000  to  49,999. 
50,000  to  99,999. 
100,000  or  more. 


0) 

<1 2> 


46. 1 
15.4 
14.8 
7.3 
8.5 


Total : 

Number.. . . .  3,418,204  2,172,264  1,210,669 

Thousand  dozen - -  2,640,856  3,190,431  >  4,235,882 


1  Excludes  producers  with  no  layers  on  hand  on  the  census  date. 

2  Insignificant. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture. 


A  regional  effect  also  is  apparent  (Table  4).  Historically,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region  and  both  the  East  and  West  North  Central  regions  have  been  the  principal 
areas  of  production.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  family  farm  flocks  were  and  are 
heavily  concentrated.  Accordingly,  these  are  the  areas  where  producer  numbers 
and  production  have  dropped  most  severely.  Production  has  shifted  to  the  South 
in  the  search  for  lower  labor  costs.  California  production  also  has  increased  to 
the  point  that  California  is  the  nation’s  leading  egg  producing  state.  With  these 
regional  shifts  in  production,  it  is  small  wonder  that  producers  in  North  Central 
and  Northeastern  portions  of  the  nation  generally  have  supported  Federal  pro¬ 
posals,  including  proposed  marketing  orders,  for  controlling  and  managing  market 
supplies  of  eggs  while  those  in  the  South  generally  have  been  opposed.  Most  of 
these  proposals  would  have  limited  production  or  marketing  on  a  historical  basis 
which,  as  proposed,  would  have  tended  to  retard  prevailing  interregional  shifts 
and  to  discourage  continued  increases  in  egg  producing  capacity  in  the  South  and 
Far  West.  At  this  point,  however,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  confronting  egg 
producers  everywhere  may  have  produced  more  unanimity  of  feeling  regarding 
the  need  for  a  marketing  program. 

Data  on  a  typical  New  Jersey  family  farm  egg  producer  are  shown  in  Table 
5.  Cash  expenses  of  egg  producers  vary  mainly  with  feed  costs  with  little 
down  trend  apparent  in  these  costs.  Other  cash  expenses  may  have  dropped 
slightly  but  not  greatly.  New  incomes  of  family  farm  egg  producers,  therefore, 
are  affected  mainly  by  feed  prices  and  prices  received  for  eggs.  The  year  1966 
was  an  unusually  good  year  for  the  egg  industry — the  years  1961  and  1962 
were  moderately  profitable.  With  average  prices  at  31.5  cents  and  costs  assumed 
at  32.4,  as  in  1966,  1967  was  a  year  of  negative  returns  to  most  family  farm 
operators. 
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TABLE  4—  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EGG  PRODUCTION  BY  REGIONS,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Change, 

Percentage  of  total  production  1954-67 

Region  - -  (percent- 

1954  1964  1967  age 

points) 


New  England _ 

Middle  Atlantic _ 

East  North  Central- 
West  North  Central 

South  Atlantic _ 

East  South  Central- 
West  South  Central 

Mountain . 

Pacific . . 


United  States  (48  States) 


4.8 

4.5 

13.7 

10.4 

19.6 

14.6 

27.8 

18.8 

9.0 

16.0 

5.7 

9.7 

6.9 

9.2 

2.7 

2.2 

9.8 

14.6 

100.  0  100.  0 


4.5 

-0.3 

9.6 

-4.  \ 

14.  1 

-5.5 

16.2 

-11.6 

19.0 

+10.0 

10.  1 

+  4.  4 

10.6 

+3.7 

2.  1 

-.6 

13.8 

+4.0 

100.0 


TABLE  5.— EGG  PRODUCTION,  CASH  EXPENSES  AND  RECEIPTS  PER  DOZEN  EGGS,  AND  RESIDUAL  RECEIPTS  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL  COSTS  INCLUDING  DEPRECIATION  AND  RETURNS  TO  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT. 
FAMILY  OPERATED  POULTRY  FARM,  NEW  JERSEY,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Egg  produc-  Cash  expenses,  Cash  receipts,  Residual 
Years  or  period  tion  (dozen)  per  dozen  per  dozen  receipts 

eggs  i  (cents)  eggs (cents)  (cents) 


1957-59 . . . .  66,300  38.4  38.3  -0.1 

1961  . 72,976  32.9  37.5  4  6 

1962  . 74,336  34.1  36.0  1.9 

1963..  . 76,701  33.7  35.  1  1.4 

1964. . 78,240  31.9  33.5  1  6 

1965.. .. .  82,212  30.1  34.2  4.1 

1966.. . . 82,150  32.4  41,1  8  7 


>  Includes  feed  costand  other  cash  expenses  computed  from  data  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  amplitude  of  seasonal  variation  in  egg  production  has  been  reduced  with 
increases  in  size  of  firm  and  in  commercialization  of  the  industry.  Production 
usually  peaks  during  March-May  and  drops  to  lowest  levels  of  the  year  in 
August-October.  In  1955,  production  in  March  was  115  percent  of  the  average 
monthly  production  for  that  year  compared  with  110  percent  in  1961  and  107 
percent  in  1967.  September  production  was  86  percent  of  the  monthly  average 
in  1955,  91  percent  in  1961  and  96  percent  in  1967. 

Little  change  apparently  has  occurred,  however,  in  seasonal  patterns  of  shell 
egg  consumption.  Egg  consumption  generally  is  high  in  March  and  April  cushion¬ 
ing  the  effect  on  prices  of  the  seasonal  rise  in  production  during  this  period. 
Consumption  drops  sharply  in  late  April,  May  and  June,  a  period  when  produc¬ 
tion  remains  relatively  high.  Lowest  prices  of  the  year,  therefore,  generally 
are  recorded  during  this  period.  A  seasonal  uptrend  in  consumption  generally 
is  apparent  during  July-September.  Since  production  normally  is  seasonally 
low  through  September,  prices  also  tend  to  rise  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  months.  Prices  often  are  so  high  in  September  that  consumption  is  retarded. 
Late  fall  and  winter  are  characterized  by  seasonal  increases  in  both  production 
and  consumption.  Effects  on  prices  during  this  period  depend  largely  on  relative 
rates  of  increase  in  production  and  demand. 

U.S.  supplies  of  eggs  consist  almost  entirely  of  domestic  production.  Imports 
normally  account  for  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  supply. 
Exports  are  slightly  more  important  and  have  increased  since  1964,  when  they 
accounted  for  0.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  supply,  to  1.2  percent  of  this  supply  in 
1967  (Table  6).  The  use  of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes  generally  requires  about 
6  percent  of  the  total  supply  with  military  purchases,  higher  in  recent  years, 
responsible  for  nearly  2.0  percent.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  total  supply  and 
more  than  88  percent  of  the  supply  consumed  domestically  consists  of  shell 
eggs.  Thus,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  production  or  11.5  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  consumption  is  broken  and  used  commercially  as  fresh 
liquid,  frozen  or  dried  eggs. 
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TABLE  6.— PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EGG  SUPPLIES,  BY  TYPES  OF  OUTLETS,  1947-67 


Civilian  consumption 

Year  Ex- 

Ending 

Hatching  Military 

Liquid  egg  consumption 

ports' 

stocks  x 

purchases  - 

-  Shell  Total4  Total4 

Imme-  Frozen*  Dried*  Total4 

diate » 


1947..... 

4.27 

4.13 

3.35 

1.47 

0. 23 

5.37 

4.  28 

9. 88 

76.  90 

86.77 

10° 

1948 . 

1.39 

3.20 

3.31 

2.42 

.24 

4.99 

2.  03 

7.26 

82.41 

89.67 

100 

1949. .... 

1.58 

4.  86 

3.76 

1.16 

.29 

4.54 

3.57 

8.38 

80.  25 

88. 63 

100 

1950 . 

3.  17 

6.26 

3.52 

1.25 

.27 

4.73 

4.31 

9.31 

76.  49 

85.80 

100 

1951 . 

4.47 

1.90 

4.01 

2.73 

.24 

4.  53 

.68 

5.46 

81.44 

86.90 

100 

1952  .... 

1.20 

.99 

4.01 

2. 17 

.26 

4.47 

.61 

5.  34 

86. 29 

91.63 

100 

1953 . 

1.08 

.71 

4.23 

2.  18 

.30 

4.85 

.67 

5.82 

85.  98 

91.80 

100 

1954 _ 

1.  18 

1.27 

4.  11 

1.86 

.43 

5.  04 

1.03 

6.  50 

85.  08 

91.58 

100 

1955 . 

1.18 

1.33 

4. 16 

1.66 

.46 

4.73 

1.09 

6.  28 

85.  37 

91.65 

100 

1956 . 

1.  14 

1.57 

4.  59 

1.43 

.45 

4.76 

1.  13 

6.33 

84.91 

91.25 

100 

1957 . 

.90 

1.24 

4.58 

1.51 

.52 

4.61 

1.43 

6.55 

85.21 

91.76 

100 

1958 . 

.80 

.82 

5.  24 

1.31 

.43 

4.86 

1.37 

6. 67 

85. 15 

91.82 

100 

1959 . 

.96 

1.  16 

5.01 

1.15 

.70 

5.  92 

2.91 

9.  53 

82.  18 

91.71 

100 

1960 . 

.81 

.94 

5.21 

1.  16 

.62 

5.  09 

2.47 

8.  18 

83.69 

91.87 

100 

1961  .... 

.78 

.89 

5.61 

1.  19 

.71 

5.  23 

3.  02 

8.  96 

82.  87 

91.53 

100 

1962 . 

.59 

.92 

5.  59 

1.29 

.77 

5.35 

2.77 

8. 90 

82.70 

91.60 

100 

1963 . 

.80 

.82 

5.  66 

1.25 

.82 

5. 13 

2.35 

8.30 

83.16 

91.47 

100 

1964 _ 

.59 

.85 

5.76 

1.40 

.95 

5.35 

2.  93 

9.24 

82.  15 

91.39 

100 

1965 _ 

.72 

.76 

6.  13 

1.73 

.62 

5. 15 

3.02 

8.  80 

81.86 

90.  66 

100 

1966 . 

.77 

.50 

6.51 

1.82 

.55 

4.  84 

3.  05 

8.44 

8.20 

90.  40 

100 

1967 . 

.94 

1.17 

6.  07 

1.87 

(s) 

(•) 

(‘) 

10.  35 

79.  59 

89. 94 

100 

1  Includes  both  commercial  and  USDA  exports.  4  May  not  add  up  to  the  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Includes  both  commercial  and  USDA  stocks.  >  Not  available, 

a  Percentage  of  total. 


Secondary  outlets  for  eggs  apparently  are  small.  A  2  percent  diversion  of  eggs 
from  the  fresh  shell  market  would  require  a  17  to  20  percent  rise  in  liquid  egg 
production.  The  total  storage  of  eggs  in  any  form  generally  also  is  small,  nor¬ 
mally  accounting  for  lesw  than  one  percent  of  the  total  supply.  The  practice  of 
storing  eggs  has  declined  in  recent  years. 

USDA  purchases  of  eggs  also  are  small  relative  to  the  total.  The  USDA  pur¬ 
chased  eggs  each  year  during  the  period  11)50-1004.  These  purchases  varied  in 
volume  from  411,000  cases  in  1058  to  2.2  million  cases  in  1961.  About  1.5  million 
cases  were  purchased  in  1964  but  this  accounted  for  only  0.8  percent  of  the  total 
supply.  After  a  lapse  of  2  years,  USDA  initiated  a  purchase  program  for  dried 
whole  eggs  in  July,  1967.  A  total  of  2.4  million  pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs, 
equivalent  to  236,000  cases  of  large  shell  eggs,  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  .$3.2 
million.  This  volume,  however,  was  only  0.1  of  one  percent  of  the  supply. 

in  December,  1967,  the  Department  initiated  a  fowl  purchase  program  to  en¬ 
courage  further  heavy  culling  of  the  laying  flock  and  to  provide  an  additional 
outlet  for  mature  chickens.  Funds  for  this  program  were  provided  under  Sec¬ 
tion  32  of  I’.L.  74—320  with  fowl  purchases  to  be  used  in  the  Domestic  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution  Program.  Purchases  under  this  program  accounted  for  10  percent  of 
the  normal  December  and  January  slaughter  of  mature  light  hens  and  was  op¬ 
erated  at  a  cost  through  mid-January  of  $1.5  million. 

Egg  pricing  has  been  institutionalized.  It  is  a  base  price  quotation  system  and 
consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  accepting  and  using  the  price  reported  for  a  given 
class  of  transactions  as  a  base  price  and  (2)  negotiating  the  differential  which 
relates  the  base  price  to  the  price  of  particular  lots  of  eggs  at  particular  points 
and  levels  of  sale. 

The  Urner-Barry  price  published  at  New  York  is  the  most  widely  used  base 
quotation  for  eggs,  Base  prices  also  are  determined  at  Boston,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.  In  these,  including  New  York,  commercial  reporters  determine  the  base 
prices  by  evaluating  supply,  demand,  and  sales  in  the  market,  and  bids,  offers, 
and  sales  on  the  mercantile  exchanges  at  New  York  and  Chicago.  Base  prices  set 
by  Boston  are  used  for  New  England ;  New  York  base  prices  are  used  from  New 
York  State  to  Florida  and  as  far  West  as  the  Rocky  Mountains :  Chicago  base 
prices  are  used  in  an  irregular  area  that  extends  South  into  Tennessee;  and 
West  Coast  prices,  especially  those  originating  in  Los  Angeles,  are  used  in  the 
Western  States  and  extend  into  the  Intermountain  Area.  A  high  proportion,  70 
percent  or  more,  of  the  shell  eggs  are  committed  on  a  week-to-week  basis  to 
retail  stores,  institutions,  breakers,  and  other  outlets  with  prices  tied  to  some 
63-102 — 68 - 30 
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base  price.  It  is  part  of  the  small  volume  of  uncommitted  eggs  that  is  used  to 
determine  base  price  quotations. 

The  main  problems  in  using  base  price  quotations  are  (1)  the  tendency  of  many 
firms  to  use  the  base  without  playing  an  active  role  in  determining  it,  (2)  the 
lack  of  agreement  between  base-price-producing  markets  and  outlying  areas  on 
supply  and  demand  conditions  and  values,  (3)  thinness  of  trading  on  the  mer¬ 
cantile  exchange,  and  (4)  failure  of  base  prices  to  represent  the  kind  of  eggs 
moving  in  greatest  volume  in  trade  channels. 

Despite  these  disadvantages,  it  must  be  said  that  the  egg  trade  is  generally 
accustomed  to  the  base  price  quotation  system  and  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it. 
Given  a  benchmark  like  a  base  price,  the  egg  trade  arrives  rapidly  and  efficiently 
at  a  multitude  of  actual  buying  and  selling  prices.  Although  the  system  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  low  prices  for  eggs  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  method  of 
pricing  employed  by  the  egg  industry. 

SELF-HELP  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  TABLE  EGG  INDUSTRY 

With  enabling  legislation  as  proposed  in  Title  II  of  the  Mondale  bill,  the 
principal  obstacle  to  self-help  improvement  in  economic  conditions  of  the  table 
egg  industry  would  be  the  industry  itself.  The  main  question  would  be  whether 
or  not  the  many  varied  sectors  and  factions  at  the  producer  level  and  at  other 
levels  could  agree  on  the  principal  features  of  a  program.  To  this  point,  the 
industry  lias  been  unable  to  muster  any  strong  unanimity  in  regard  even  to 
enabling  legislation.  Congressman  Resnick  introduced  a  bill  during  the  89th 
Congress  (1965)  which  would  have  provided  a  nationwide  marketing  order  for 
table  eggs.  The  hearing  testimony  on  this  bill  and  other  similar  bills  is  most 
interesting.  The  Resnick  bill  was  supported  well  by  producers  and  producer  as¬ 
sociations  in  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest  but  it  was  generally  opposed  by 
producer  organizations  elsewhere.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  much  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  arose  out  of  general  opposition  to  “government  programs”  and  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  self-help  features  of  marketing  orders.  With  the  shift  in 
emphasis  to  “bargaining  power”  and  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  egg  indus¬ 
try  in  1967,  this  industry  may  be  closer  to  a  unanimity  of  feeling  regarding  the 
need  for  a  marketing  program. 

Desired  characteristics  of  a  marketing  order  for  table  eggs 

The  following  characteristics  and  circumstances  of  the  table  egg  industry 
have  been  established:  (1)  the  demand  for  eggs  is  inelastic  which  means  that 
small  changes  in  production  have  a  severe  effect  on  prices  and  percapita  con¬ 
sumption  is  trending  downward,  (2)  the  basic  problem  of  the  industry  is  an 
excess  farm  level  supply  of  resources  devoted  to  egg  production,  (3)  cost  reduc¬ 
ing  technological  and  organizational  resources  together  with  the  temporarily 
high  prices  arising  out  of  price  instability  attract  additional  resources  to  the 
industry  and  stimulate  production,  (4)  with  increased  production  prices  fall 
far  below  production  costs  of  the  smaller  volume  producers  forcing  many  from 
the  industry,  (5)  egg  production  is  becoming  more  highly  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  larger  operators  of  which  a  larger  number  are  vertical  inte¬ 
grators,  (6)  shifts  occur  with  these  events  in  the  regional  distribution  of  pro¬ 
duction — production  by  large  volume  egg  factories  rises  in  the  South  and  Far 
West  and  family  farm  production  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  falls,  (7)  sec¬ 
ondary  outlets  for  table  eggs  are  small  relative  to  the  movement  to  consumers 
in  shell  form  but  these  outlets,  nevertheless,  are  important,  and  (8)  the  industry 
employs  an  institutionalized  base  pricing  system  with  fixed  inter-area  price  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

Considering  these  matters  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a  table  egg  mar¬ 
keting  order  which — 

1.  Was  national  in  scope. 

2.  Tended  to  correct  present  shortcomings  or  inadequacies  of  the  present 
system  of  pricing. 

3.  Provided  adequate  systems  of  grading  and  quality  control  with  inspec¬ 
tion. 

4.  Tended  to  correct  the  basic  problem  of  excess  resources  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

5.  Did  not  penalize  producers  in  the  more  rapidly  growing  areas  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  those  that  had  achieved  higher  levels  of  efficiency. 
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6.  Allocated  benefits  mainly  to  producers  rather  than  to  handlers  or 
hatcheries. 

7.  Contributed  to  increases  in  demand  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
markets. 

This  is  a  large  order  for  any  program  and  may  not  be  fully  attainable  with 
any  program.  Thinking  realistically,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  industry  to 
begin  at  the  point  where  agreement  can  be  achieved.  For  example,  regional 
marketing  orders  probably  would  be  required  initially.  Although  the  regional 
orders  would  be  limited  in  scope  and  capability,  they  would  serve  to  provide  a 
base  of  experience  and  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  highly  coordinated  national 
program. 

A  suggested  initial  program 

A  national  table  egg  marketing  order  could  be  written  under  the  Mon  dale 
bill  (1)  calling  for  development  of  regional  marketing  orders,  and  (2)  estab¬ 
lishing  a  national  advisory  committee  or  commission.  This  committee  would 
consist  of  both  producers  and  handlers.  An  office  with  a  full  time  staff  of  admin¬ 
istrative  and  research  personnel  would  be  established  at  a  central  location.  Duties 
of  the  committee  would  be  severely  restricted.  Committee  members  and  staff 
would  (1)  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  regional  groups  in  developing 
regional  marketing  orders,  (2)  provide  regional  administrative  committees,  after 
development  of  regional  marketing  orders,  with  technical  and  economic  advice 
and  service,  (3)  serve  as  a  centralizing  and  coordinating  body  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  marketing  information  and  research  findings,  (4)  act  in  a 
liaison  capacity  between  the  regional  administrative  committees  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  or  others  on  specified  matters,  (5)  arrange  for  and  handle 
all  advertising  and  promotion  activities  as  authorized  by  the  various  regional 
marketing  orders,  and  (6)  encourage  and  conduct  needed  and  relevant  economic 
research  related  to  eggs. 

The  regional  orders  would  be  written  with  full  recognition  of  the  national 
order  and  the  limited  authority  granted  to  the  national  advisory  committee. 
Separate  orders  probably  would  be  necessary  for  (1)  New  England,  (2)  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  (3)  the  East  North  Central 
region,  (4)  principal  egg  producing  states  of  the  West  North  Central  region, 
(5)  selected  states  in  the  South,  (6)  Utah,  (7)  California  and  (8)  the  Northwest. 
Any  area  could  elect  not  to  develop  a  marketing  order.  Producers  with  fewer 
than  about  400  layers  would  be  exempted  from  all  provisions  of  the  program. 
This  would  exempt  92.5  percent  of  all  egg  producers  but  it  would  exclude  only 
10.9  percent  of  the  production.  The  regional  orders  would  provide  for — 

1.  Collection,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  detailed  information,  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis  or  as  needed,  on  flock 
size,  number  of  layers  sold,  replacements,  age  distribution  of  flocks,  egg 
production,  prices  by  grades  and  sizes  and  other  matters. 

2.  The  transfer  of  vital  information  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis  or  as 
needed  to  offices  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  via  teletype  for 
evaluation. 

3.  Establishment  and  enforcement  of  grade  and  quality  standards  includ¬ 
ing  minimum  quality  standards  for  individual  products  and  for  inspection 
in  cooperation  with  USD  A. 

4.  Collective  bargaining  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices,  prices 
as  related  to  volume  marketed,  and  price  differentials  among  use  classifica¬ 
tions  of  the  commodity. 

5.  Authority  for  pooling  or  otherwise  equalizing  prices  to  producers  accord¬ 
ing  to  grade  or  quality  of  production. 

6.  Authority  to  regulate  the  rate  of  culling  and,  if  necessary,  the  rate  at 
which  replacements  would  be  added  to  the  flock. 

Pricing  information  and  bargaining. — A  national  system  of  economic  intelli¬ 
gence  -would  be  developed  under  the  authorities  of  the  national  and  regional 
marketing  orders  in  cooperation  with  USDA.  All  relevant  information  would 
be  garnered  by  regional  marketing  order  administrators.  These  administrators, 
incidentally,  would  be  employees  of  the  regional  administrative  committees  and 
would  not  be  Civil  Service  employees  of  the  Federal  government.  The  informa¬ 
tion,  including  data  on  Sales  volume  and  prices,  would  be  channeled  via  teletype 
to  the  central  office  of  the  advisory  committee  late  each  day  (or  week,  as  needed) . 
At  the  central  office,  a  trained  research  staff  would  evaluate  the  data  from  all 
regional  marketing  order  offices  and,  in  addition,  consider  all  other  relevant 
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information  including  information  generated  at  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
mercantile  exchanges.  Much  of  it  would  be  programmed. 

Early  the  next  morning  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  findings  and 
advice  on  pricing  would  be  teletyped  back  to  the  regional  marketing  order  offices. 
The  advice  could  include  suggested  base  prices  and  geographic  price  differentials 
for  the  region.  Through  bargaining  an  attempt  would  be  made  in  each  region 
to  establish  minimum  prices  which  were  equivalent  to  or  set  in  relation  to  the 
suggested  base  prices.  Thus,  minimum  prices  would  vary  in  direct  relation  to 
the  base  prices. 

Bargaining  for  acceptance  of  the  base  prices  as  minimum  prices  might  not  be 
necessary.  If  the  base  price  established  by  the  marketing  order  administrator 
was  announced  widely  throughout  the  region  along  with  appropriate  intra-area 
price  differentials,  the  base  prices  would  tend  to  be  viewed  by  everyone  as  mini¬ 
mum  prices.  In  view  of  the  acceptability  to  handlers  of  the  present  system  of 
base  pricing,  an  agreement  which  established  base  prices  as  minimum  prices 
might  be  arrived  at  without  great  difficulty.  The  system  would  broaden  the 
sources  of  information  on  which  base  prices  were  determined  and  place  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  suggested  base  prices  in  the  hands  of  individuals  employed  by 
a  committee  of  both  producers  and  handlers. 

Market  diversion  program. — The  first  line  of  defense  against  increased  market¬ 
ings  and  lower  farm  prices  for  shell  eggs  would  consist  of  minimum  grade  or 
quality  standards  for  eggs  eligible  for  the  fresh  market.  Under  each  regional 
order,  rules  and  regulations  would  be  issued  which  simply  specified  the  mini¬ 
mum  grade  or  quality  requirements.  The  principal  aim  here  would  be  standardi¬ 
zation  and  elimination  of  inferior  quality  eggs  from  fresh  market  channels. 
Quality  control  is  the  first  principle  of  advertising  and  promotion  which  con¬ 
stitutes  another  feature  of  the  program. 

The  second  line  of  defense  would  consist  of  a  limited  egg  diversion  program 
made  effective  through  the  fixing  of  price  differentials  betwene  the  shell  egg 
and  liquid  egg  markets.  The  program  would  need  to  be  limited  because  liquid 
egg  utilization  is  small  relative  to  total  egg  production,  accounting  for  10-11 
percent.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  heavy  concentration  of  liquid  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  shell  eggs  and  drying  facilities  in  IowU  and  Minnesota.  However, 
additional  facilities  could  be  developed  elsewhere.  The  regional  marketing  order 
committee  might  have  some  influence  on  this.  In  addition,  the  market  for  liquid 
egg  products  could  be  expanded  and  lower  prices  along  with  promotion  is  the 
route  to  expansion. 

An  example  may  be  helpful : 

The  elasticity  of  demand  for  shell  table  eggs  has  been  variously  reported  over 
a  wide  range  but  it  seems  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  — .5.  The  elasticity  of 
demand  for  liquid  eggs  appears  to  be  much  higher.  A  change  in  the  price  of 
eggs  seems  to  have  a  much  larger  percentage  effect  on  consumption  of  liquid 
eggs  than  on  consumption  of  fresh  table  eggs.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary  calcu¬ 
lations,  an  elasticity  figure  of  — 1.8  is  assumed. 

According  to  these  assumptions,  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  table  eggs 
available  for  sale  will  be  associated  with  a  larger  justified  percentage  increase 
in  price  and  a  larger  gross  revenue.  By  way  of  illustration,  suppose  the  1967 
supply  of  table  eggs  had  been  reduced,  alternatively,  2,  4,  6  and  8  percent.  With 
an  elasticity  of  —.5  prices  would  have  risen  4,  8,  12  and  16  percent  with  results 
as  follows : 


Percentage  rise  in  price 


0.. 

4.. 

8.. 
12 
16. 


Price 

(dollars  per 
dozen) 

Drop  in 
marketings 
(percent) 

Marketings 

(dozen 

million) 

Total  revenue 
to  producers 
(millions) 

0.3150 

0 

4, 680.  0 

$1,474.2 

.3276 

2 

4,586.4 

1,502.5 

.3402 

4 

4.492.4 

1,528.5 

.  3528 

6 

4.399.2 

1,552.0 

.3654 

8 

4, 305. 6 

1,573.3 

As  marketings  fall,  total  revenue  to  producers  rises.  Suppose  the  industry 
wanted  to  stabilize  table  egg  farm  prices  at  about  $0.35  per  dozen.  This  would 
be  an  11.1  percent  increase  in  price  (from  $0.3150)  and  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  reducing  table  egg  marketings  by  5.55  percent. 
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Initially:  $0.3150x4.680  mil.  doz.=  $1,474.2  million 
With  Diversion:  $0.3500X4,419.8  mil.  doz.=  $1,546.9  million 
Difference :  200.2  $72.7  million 

To  this  point,  producers  are  more  wealthy  hy  $72.7  million  than  before. 
But  something  must  be  done  with  the  surplus  eggs.  Suppose  these  are  success¬ 
fully  diverted  to  the  liquid  egg  market.  What  is  the  result?  In  1907,  609  million 
dozen  eggs  were  consumed  from  liquid  supplies.  The  addition  of  200.2  million 
dozen  to  this  supply  would  increase  liquid  egg  production  by  42.9  percent  and 
Klmrply  reduce  producer  prices  for  these  eggs.  At  an  elasticity  estimate  of 
1.8  the  price  for  breaking  type  eggs  would  drop  to  $0.2042  per  dozen.  We 
assume  an  average  1907  price  of  $27/dozen  for  breaking  eggs. 

Initial:  $0.2700  X  009  (mil/doz) r=$lG4.4  million 

With  Diversion:  $0.2042  X  869.2  (mil/doz)  =$177.5  million 

Difference :  260.2  mil.  doz.  $13.1  million. 

Producer  revenue,  according  to  this  illustration,  is  Increased  still  further. 
The  revenue  from  liquid  egg  marketing  of  869.2  mil.  doz.  would  be  larger  than 
that  for  009  million  dozen  so  long  as  prices  in  this  outlet  did  not  drop  below 
$0.1892  per  dozen.  In  view,  however,  of  the  additional  $72.7  million  generated  in 
the  shell  egg  market,  producers  could  afford  to  sell  to  breakers,  if  necessary,  at 
even  lower  prices  and  still  have  larger  incomes  than  before. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  egg  breaking  and  liquid  handling  facilities  would 
be  physically  inadequate  for  809.2  million  dozen  eggs  or  that  this  volume  of 
liquid  eggs  could  not  be  sold  in  a  year  at  any  price.  Necessary  facilities,  how¬ 
ever  could  be  increased.  In  addition,  liquid  eggs  can  be  stored  in  frozen  or 
dried  form  for  some  time.  Furthermore,  at  price  levels  considered  here,  the  use 
of  processed  egg  products  might  be  expanded  in  school  lunch  programs,  domestic 
poverty  programs,  and  in  foreign  food  aid  programs. 

It  also  is  possible  that  benefits  and  costs  of  the  program  would  not  be  dis¬ 
tributed  equally  among  the  various  regions  and  among  individual  producers 
within  a  region.  Producers  in  the  West  North  Central  region,  for  example,  might 
bear  the  pricipal  cost  associated  with  low  prices  for  eggs  diverted  to  breakers 
while  producers  in  the  South  and  the  far  West  might  reap  the  major  benefits 
associated  with  higher  shell  egg  prices.  A  method  would  need  to  be  worked  out 
for  equalizing  costs  and  benefits  among  producers  and  regions. 

The  mechanism  for  diversion  would  consist  simply  of  1)  establishing  the 
base  minimum  price  at  $0.35  and  2)  agreeing  upon  a  fixed  price  differential 
between  the  two  markets — of  $0.1458  per  dozen  in  the  illustration  considered 
here.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  avoids  individual  allot¬ 
ments  on  producers  or  handlers.  At  a  price  of  .35  per  dozen  in  1967,  the  fresh 
shell  egg  market  would  accept  only  about  4,419.8  million  dozen  eggs;  the  re¬ 
maining  869.2  million  dozen  could  only  be  sold  to  breakers  at  sharply  reduced 
prices.  As  the  market  for  processed  egg  products  expanded  and  as  appropriate 
processing  facilities  increased,  the  diversion  program  could  be  operated  more 
effectively. 

Egg  production  control.—- -The  third  line  of  defense  would  consist  of  techniques 
designed  to  control  egg  production.  Give  the  kinds  of  data  that  would  be  collected 
continuously  and  channeled  to  the  central  advisory  committee  office  and  the 
types  of  research  undertaken  there,  periods  of  excess  egg  production  could  be 
forecast  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  and  analytical  findings,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  would  recommend  specific  weekly  or  monthly  culling  rates  to  regional 
marketing  order  administrators  for  reallocation  to  individual  producers.  In  so 
doing,  consideration  would  be  given  to  (1)  average  age  or  age  distribution  of 
the  flock,  and  (2)  the  rate  of  increase  in  flock  size  during  the  preceding  six 
months.  For  example,  the  normal  average  monthly  culling  rate  might  be  expected 
to  be  Vi^th  or  8.33  percent.  To  reduce  the  potential  threat  of  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  this  might  be  stepped  up  to  a  required  uniform  percentage  culling  rate  of 
12  percent.  This  could  be  increased  1.0  j)eroent  for  each  1.0  percent  increase  in 
flock  size  during  the  past  6  months  above  the  percentage  increase  applicable  to 
the  entire  industry.  A  system  of  credits  would  be  worked  out  for  producers  who 
had  reduced  flock  size  or  had  increased  at  a  rate  under  the  national  average. 
The  applicable  percentage  also  would  be  increased  for  producers  with  older 
birds — 0.5  percent,  for  example,  for  each  month  of  advanced  average  age  above 
the  national  average. 

If  regulation  of  the  culling  rate  did  not  adequately  remove  the  threat  of 
expansion  and  over  production  at  specified  base  prices,  marketing  order  admin- 
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istrators  would  be  authorized  to  regulate  the  replacement  rate  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  received  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  fixed  allotments  or  production  bases 
to  individual  producers.  Whenever  production  control  becomes  necessary,  the 
marketing  order  would  impose  specified  and  mandatory  culling  rates  at  the  point 
in  time  and  under  the  conditions  in  which  the  industry  found  itself.  Recent  his¬ 
tory  would  be  considered  only  to  the  extent  this  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
required  culling  rates.  Those  who  had  contributed  more  to  the  potential  increase 
in  production  would  be  required  to  do  more  to  remove  the  threat  of  expansion. 
Smaller  volume  producers  who  maintained  about  the  same  average  flock  size 
would  be  required  to  cull  at  a  much  reduced  rate  unless  these  producers  per¬ 
mitted  their  flocks  to  advance  significantly  in  average  age. 

In  some  proposals  for  the  table  egg  industry,  controls  on  volume  would  be  im¬ 
posed  at  the  hatching  level.  Such  controls,  however,  would  tend  to  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  prices  of  chicks  and  laying  pullets  significantly  and  of  shifting 
benefits  to  the  hatchery  man. 

In  other  plans,  negotiable  allotments  or  marketing  certificates  are  proposed. 
With  negotiability,  however,  the  allotments  or  certificates  would  assume  a 
value — often  a  considerable  value.  Benefits  would  accrue  largely  to  those  pro¬ 
ducers  to  whom  the  allotments  or  certificates  were  first  issued.  In  addition,  once 
initiated,  a  negotiable  allotment  or  certificate  plan  could  be  terminated  only  with 
considerable  difficulty. 

Advertising  and  Market  Development. — The  third  major  dimension  in  a  mar¬ 
keting  program  for  eggs  would  consist  of  advertising,  promotion  and  other  mar¬ 
ket  development  activities  directed  toward  both  the  table  egg  and  the  liquid  egg 
market  outlets.  The  scope  of  this  program  would  depend  largely  on  assessments 
and  the  amount  of  money  collected  for  this  purpose.  A  levy  of  $0.01  per  30  dozen 
case  of  eggs  produced  in  1967  would  have  yielded  nearly  $2  million.  A  much 
larger  sum  probably  could  be  generated. 

The  regional  marketing  order  committees  would  collect  and  forward  funds  to 
be  used  for  advertising,  promotion,  other  market  development  and  research  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  office.  The  regional  order  programs  also  would 
underwrite  administrative  expenses  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee. 

Other  comments. — Many  details  would  remain  to  be  worked  out.  The  purpose 
here  is  not  to  develop  all  aspects  of  a  workable  plan  but.  instead,  to  illustrate  an 
idea— to  show  how  the  marketing  order  approach  might  be  adapted  to  a  com¬ 
modity  produced  in  many  or  all  regions  of  the  nation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  a  degree  of  coordination. 

Under  the  plan,  as  outlined,  mistakes  would  be  made  and  many  difficulties 
would  be  encountered.  Some  of  the  regions  might  refuse  to  develop  marketing 
orders  or  insist  upon  operating  these  orders  without  regard  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  regional  market  administrators  would  learn  quickly  to  devote  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  communications  from  the  National  Advisory  Committee.  The  services 
of  the  National  Committee  often  would  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  regional 
administrators.  Getting  out  of  line  with  the  national  program  would  involve 
considerable  risk. 

In  time,  additional  powers  might  be  transferred  to  the  National  Committee 
through  amendments  to  the  national  and  regional  marketing  orders.  The  National 
Committee  logically  could  provide  arbitration  services  in  regional  bargaining 
disputes.  The  suggested  base  prices  and  price  differentials  eventually  could  be 
made  mandatory  minimum  prices  and  differentials.  The  aim  continually  would 
be  to  achieve  an  improved  degree  of  coordination  with  stability  at  reasonable 
rates  of  return  to  producers.  All  involved  would  need  to  concentrate  on  the  goal 
of  orderly  marketing  rather  than  on  the  self  defeating  goal  of  higher  prices.  The 
program  would  be  operated  to  avoid  both  high  and  low  prices.  At  times  it  might 
be  necessary  to  require  reductions  in  prevailing  culling  rates  or  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  diversion  to  the  secondary  market.  High  prices  and  attractive  profit  rates 
would  tend  to  reduce  consumption  and  to  increase  production  sharply — to  the 
point  that  the  controls  authorized  by  the  marketing  orders  would  be  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Whereupon,  there  was  a  short  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  Dr.  Ruttan,  will  you  step  forward, 
please. 
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Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  a  Minnesotan  who  is  really  one  of  the  key  farm 
economists  in  the  country  today.  Dr.  Euttan  is  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  economics  at  our  own  university,  and  has  done 
some  thinking  about  farm  bargaining  and  prepared  an  excellent  paper 
on  this  topic.  He  has  been  willing  to  come  down  here  to  testify  on  this 
difficult  and  complex  issue. 

I  am  proud  of  our  department  there,  and  proud  of  his  contribution 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OE  DR.  VERNON  W.  RTJTTAN,  HEAD,  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA,  ST. 

PAUL,  MINN. 

Mr.  Euttan.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here,  sir.  And  judging  from 
the  tenor  of  the  previous  discussion  you  would  probably  like  to  have 
me  limit  my  philosophical  comments. 

I  would  like  to  do  three  things:  briefly,  comment  on  my  general 
perspective  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  farmer  bargaining  power; 
second,  mention  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  it  seems  to  me  are 
essential  for  any  kind  of  bargaining  arrangement,  and,  third,  indicate 
my  reaction  to  the  three  titles  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  closing  of  the  frontier,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century,  the  encounter  with  an  increasingly  domi¬ 
nant  urban-industrial  society  has  emerged  as  the  major  force  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  development.  The  dramatic  impact  of  this  encounter 
during  the  last  several  decades  has  contributed  to  a  crisis  in  social 
organization  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  This  crisis  has  resulted 
in  an  intensity  of  concern  by  farmers,  and  of  farm  organizations, 
with  argiculture’s  changing  role  in  the  national  economy.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  turned  the  question  of  “bargaining  power  for  farmers” 
into  one  of  the  leading  issues  in  current  agricultural  policy  discussion. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  “bargaining  power”  for 
farmers  is  not  a  new  issue.  However,  I  think  there  are  conditions  which 
make  it  a  particularly  pertinent  issue  at  the  present  time. 

Even  the  relatively  favorable  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  perhaps  the 
best  agricultural  legislation  we  have  had  in  recent  years,  has  failed  to 
meet  the  price  enhancement  and  income  goals  which  many  farmers 
regard  as  reasonable.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  new  interest  in 
achieving  economic  objectives  through  direct  bargaining  power  in  the 
marketing  place  rather  than  through  the  political  route. 

In  my  opinion,  the  source  of  rural  unrest  today  reflects  more  than  a 
simple  concern  over  farm  prices  and  incomes.  It  stems  from  a  per¬ 
vasive  uneasiness  about  the  future  of  agriculture,  and  of  rural  life,  in 
an  industrial  society.  This  concern  has  led  to  a  judgment  by  many 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  that  the  use  of  political  power  to  influence 
Government  programs  to  achieve  substantial  economic  gains  is  no 
longer  effective. 

The  implication  of  this  judgment  to  many  farmers  is  that  they 
must  attempt  to  design  a  system  which  places  farm  leaders  in  a 
position  of  economic  power — in  a  position  to  effect  economic  decisions 
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in  the  private  sector  just  as  they  have  used  political  power  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  affect  economic  decisions  in  the  public 
sector  during  the  1  ast  three  decades. 

This  judgment  is  most  intense  in  the  traditional  Populist  States 
of  the  upper  Midwest.  It  is  held,  however,  to  a  substantial  degree  by 
farmers  and  farm  organization  leaders  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is 
not  confined  to  a  limited  income  or  economic  class  within  the  broad 
spectrum  that  might  be  labeled  “Commercial  Agriculture.”  The  judg¬ 
ment  is  probably  most  intense  among  many  of  the  more  aggressive 
young  farmers  who  have  committed  themselves  to  commercial  agri¬ 
culture  and  have  gone  in  debt  to  acquire  the  land,  equipment,  and 
other  assets  necessary  to  organize  a  viable  commerical  enterprise. 

Behind  this  judgment  is  a  “conspiratorial”  view  of  the  role  of  eco¬ 
nomic  power  in  an  American  economic  organization  that  has  much 
in  common  with  the  Populist  roots  of  the  current  rural  unrest.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  farmers  are  weak  and  unorganized.  The  rest 
of  the  economy — both  business  and  labor — is  highly  organized  and 
capable  of  exercising  monopoly  power  in  the  labor  and  product 
markets.  Consumer  interests  are  viewed  as  exercising  increasing  power 
in  favor  of  “cheap  food”  policies  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Congress. 

Farmers  are,  in  this  view,  the  powerless  victim  of  exploitation  since 
they  represent  the  only  sector  of  the  economy  left  to  the  free  play  of 
competitive  forces. 

I  believe  this  is  an  unrealistic  view  of  the  economy,  but  it  is  a 
view  that  is  motivating  a  great  deal  of  activity  at  the  present  time. 

In  view  of  this  perspective,  I  would  like  to  comment  then  on  the 
elements,  the  conditions  that  must  be  met  to  create  an  economic  en¬ 
vironment  for  effecting  bargaining  between  farmers  and  marketing 
firms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whether  the  purpose  of  bargaining  is  to  increase 
wages  in  industry  or  to  raise  the  prices  of  farm  products,  two  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  met : 

First,  the  bargaining  group  must  represent  a  large  enough  fraction 
of  workers  or  farmers  to  win  recognition  from  employers  or  buyers. 

Second,  if  a  bargain  with  a  particular  firm,  industry  or  commodity 
market  raises  wages  or  prices,  additional  workers  and  other  resources 
will  bo  attracted  and  production  will  expand  unless  some  way  can  be 
found  to  insulate  the  firm,  industry  or  commodity  sector  from  normal 
market  processes. 

Now,  the  second  condition  is  particularly  difficult  to  achieve  without 
assistance  from  the  Government.  It  involves  rationing  access  to  the 
higher  price  labor  or  commodity  markets.  This  may  be  done  through 
seniority  rights,  quota  allocations,  and  other  devices. 

One  result  of  such  restrictions  is  unemployed  labor  in  industry  and 
idle  land  in  agriculture.  If  unemployment  of  labor  or  other  resources 
is  to  be  avoided,  someone,  usually  the  Government,  must  act  as  the 
employer  of  last  resort  or  stand  ready  to  purchase  and  dispose  of  the 
excess  production. 

I  think  there  are  two  factors  that  make  this  second  condition  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  realize  in  agriculture.  First  is  the  fact  that  while 
at  the  total  level,  food  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  relatively 
unresponsive  to  prices,  consumers  do  respond  to  changes  in  relative 
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prices — in  the  price  of  butter  relative  to  margerine  and  of  pork  relative 
to  poultry.  This  creates  real  limitations  on  the  ability  of  any  com¬ 
modity  group  to  enhance  its  prices  relative  to  others. 

Second  is  the  rate  of  technical  change,  which  increases  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  agriculture  at  6  percent  a  year  while  the  demand  for 
farm  products  is  increasing  at  less  than  2  percent  a  year.  The  result 
is  that  about  4  percent  of  our  farmers  become  redundant  every  year 
in  this  kind  of  a  situation. 

With  this  background,  then  let  me  now  comment  briefly  on  the 
legislation.  There  is  greater  detail  in  the  paper  which  I  submitted 
for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Your  whole  statement,  Doctor,  will  be  put  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes. 

My  analysis  leads  me  to  place  greatest  immediate  importance  on  the 
provisions  of  titles  II  and  III  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bargain¬ 
ing  Act.  Title  I  must,  by  and  large,  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  way 
of  administering  the  major  commodity  programs.  And  it  strikes  me 
as  a  particularly  cumbersome  method. 

While  I  see  some  political  advantage  to  the  change  proposed  under 
title  I,  I  see  no  real  economic  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  for  your  information,  all  of  the  criticism  as 
to  the  Mondale  bill  has  been  directly  to  title  I.  And  if  you  are  not 
enthused  with  it  and  can  propose  alternatives,  we  would  appreciate  it, 
because  some  machinery  will  have  to  be  invented  in  order  to  carry 
on  this  program. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  with  all  due  respect,  I  think  we  have  already 
invented  the  machinery,  and  most  of  it  is  embodied  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1965. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  one  can  make  an  argument  for  greater  producer 
representation  in  the  price  decisions.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  simple  way  of  doing  that  is  to  have  a  process  for  selecting 
the  members  of  the  commodity  advisory  committees  in  a  somewhat 
more  representative  manner  than  is  done  at  present. 

But  as  I  see  it,  there  isn’t  any  source  of  gain  to  farmers  participating 
in  the  major  commodity  programs  in  title  I  that  is  not  available 
through  present  legislation.  Whether  one  attempts  to  increase  returns 
to  farmers  through  Title  I  or  through  the  present  legislation,  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  only  two  alternatives :  one  is  greater  budgetary  alloca¬ 
tion  to  induce  farmers  to  participate  in  a  program,  and  the  other 
alternative  is  lower  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  more  cost — that  is,  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  That  is  right.  And  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the 
cost  under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  will  escalate  over  a  period 
of  years  and - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  about  implementing,  or  using,  or  ex¬ 
tending  present  marketing  laws  as  to  milk  ?  Why  couldn’t  we  add  to 
that  ? 

Now,  the  Act  of  1965  deals  primarily  with  commodities  in  which 
we  have  acreage  control  or  they  were  under  acreage  control  at  one 
time.  Now,  they  are  voluntary.  And  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
we  could  make  the  present  Marketing  Act  work  by  simply  adding 
more  to  it.  that  is,  something  along  the  lines  of  the  Mondale  bill - 
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Mr.  Rutten.  You  are  thinking  of  title  II  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  I  would  argue  that  passage  of  title  II  and  title 
III  would  widen  the  possibility  of  achieving  more  effective  coordina¬ 
tion  of  production  and  marketing.  I  think  there  are  some  problems  with 
our  current  legislation,  but - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  you  in  agreement  with  this,  Doctor,  that 
to  apply  the  Mondale  bill  to  a  commodity  that  is  produced  throughout 
the  50  States  would  be  rather  difficult  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  to  apply  title  I  to  commodities  produced 
throughout  the  United  States  without  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture- — without  the  power  of  the  Federal  budget  to  back  it  up — would 
be  extremely  difficult. 

And  while  title  I  is  somewhat  vague  on  this,  I  assume  that  you 
would  still  have  to  have  some  rather  substantial  appropriation  to  sup¬ 
port  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  had  a  little  difficulty  in  marketing 
procedures  affecting  milk  and  dairy  products.  And  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  we  have  got  away  from  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
in  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  In  what  respect  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  this :  the  purpose  of  that  law,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  to  make  good  milk  available  for  direct  consumption.  And  it  has 
never  intended  to  take  the  price  of  milk  for  direct  consumption  and 
blend  it  with  other  milk  prices  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  same  basis  as 
manufactured  milk,  and  that  is  what  has  been  done. 

Now,  the  original  purpose  of  the  act,  as  I  conceive  it,  was  to  put 
the  farmer  to  the  expense  of  cleaning  out  his  stalls  and  his  cow  barns, 
and  this  and  that,  which  was  expensive  at  one  time,  so  that  we  could 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  good  raw  milk  for  direct  consumption,  and 
the  price  fixed  or  agreed  on  by  the  Secretary  after  the  marketing 
agreement  was  entered  into  would  apply  solely  to  that  good  milk. 

But  what  has  happened,  as  time  went  on,  they  took  the  price  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  and  blended  it  with  the  manufacturer’s  price,  which 
caused  a  lot  of  dairymen  to  produce  more  and  more  because  they 
couldn’t  have  made  it  except  through  higher  production  with  this 
blend  price. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  you  are  expressing  a  perspective  that  we  are 
quite  sympathetic  with  in  Minnesota,  given  the  importance  of  the 
manufactured  milk  industry  in  the  State.  I  do  think  the  implication 
of  what,  you  are  saying  is  that  we  ought  to  move  away  from  the  blend 
price  system  to  something  like  the  class  I  base  system. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Now,  you  take,  for  instance,  the  milk  production  around  Chicago. 
The  record  shows  that  only  39  percent  of  the  production  in  that  area 
was  used  for  direct  consumption.  The  rest  of  it  was  used  to  make  butter 
and  cheese,  you  see. 

Now,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  to  have  clean  milk  to  make  butter  and 
cheese,  but  you  could  make  it  without  having  this  added  expense  to 
produce  it. 
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Mr.  Ruttan.  I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  move,  however, 
to  the  point  where  most  milk  is  included  under  some  sort  of  market 
order  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say,  “most  milk,”  do  you  mean  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  I  think  we  are  likely  to  move  rapidly  toward  a  single 
standard  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  many  areas  in  the  country  now  that 
produce  milk  mostly  for  direct  consumption.  In  fact,  about  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  production  is  used,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  used  to  make  ice 
cream  and  maybe  a  little  butter  that  is  used - 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Cheese. 

The  Chairman.  And  cheese,  that’s  used  locally.  But  when  you  take, 
like  in  the  Northeast,  around  the  Chicago  area,  Central  United  States, 
I  can  see  no  necessity  for  having  the  farmers  there  producing  all  of 
their  milk  under  the  rules  and  regulations  that  I  have  just  described, 
and  that  is,  to  make  it  so  clean  that  it  can  be  used  for  direct  consump¬ 
tion  without  any  further  ado. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  you  pointed  out,  that  the  current 
perspective  in  the  use  of  marketing  orders  in  dairying  has  gone  well 
beyond  that  initial  period.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  reason  that  all  milk  is 
likely  to  come  under,  or  a  very  large  percentage  of  milk  is  liable  to 
come  under,  some  sort  of  market  order  arrangements  or  at  least  be 
subject  to  common  standards  is  the  issue  of  coordination.  With  the 
change  in  transportation  technology  it  is  now  possible  to  penetrate 
almost  any  milk  market  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  these  markets 
are  no  longer  independent  little  “Balkanized”  markets. 

I  think  what  Associated  Dairymen  and  other  groups  are  moving 
toward  is  a  reflection  of  the  interdependence  of  this  total  system.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  marketing  order  provisions  which 
work  fairly  effectively  in  milk,  even  in  spite  of  this  particular  criti¬ 
cism,  does  represent  the  stabilizing  force  that  is  enabling  groups  like 
Associated  Dairymen  to  move  into  a  nationally,  or  at  least  regionally, 
coordinated  marketing  system. 

The  Chairman.  National. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  perhaps  national  eventually,  but  currently,  at 
least,  the  midcontinent  area. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  think  that  as  to  some  of  the  commodities  that 
are  in  trouble  now  we  should  make  a  beginning  in  treating  them  on  a 
regional  basis  rather  than  national. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  I  think  title  III  particularly  permits  it  even  on  the 
local  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondaue.  I  did  have  a  chance  to  read  your  full  statement, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  we  have  had  on  this  question  of 
trying  to  develop  improved  income  and  prices  for  the  American  farm¬ 
er.  And  I  was  quite  interested  in  your  comment  that  there  are  in  pros¬ 
pect  mergers  among  cooperatives — I  think  you  indicated  the  milk 
co-ops  and  others,  that  might  hold  a  prospect  for  some  of  these  bar- 
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gaining  objectives  quite  apart  from  any  legislation  that  we  would 
adopt  here. 

Are  you  able  to  pursue  that  a  little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  part  of  what  is  being  pro¬ 
posed  in  title  II  is  to  make  it  somewhat  easier  for  other  commodities 
to  move  along  the  route  that  milk  is  now  moving.  And  I  think  it  is 
rather  intriguing  that  while  there  has  been,  you  know,  a  lot  of  publicity 
and  a  lot  of  newrs  about  bargaining  in  other  commodities,  here  rather 
quietly  we  see  the  putting  together  of  a  very  substantial  group  that 
may  end  up  in  a  fully  merged  group  of  cooperatives. 

I  understand  that  the  Southern  members  of  Associated  Dairymen 
have  already  formed  a  wholly  merged  cooperative  that  can  achieve 
some  of  this  coordination  with  the  stability  offered  by  the  marketing 
agreement  mechanism. 

It  is  the  kind  of  stability  that  so  far,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  seen 
only  in  minor  commodities  like  cling  peaches. 

Mr.  Mondale.  I  would  like  to  pursue  some  of  these  questions  fur¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  see  we  have  a  very  crowded  schedule  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  wants  to  develop  the  bill  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  if  we  can  get  action  this  session,  I 
want  to  do  it,  but  with  the  evidence  we  have  so  far,  I  don’t  see  how 
we  can  do  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  gather  that  the  witnesses  are  more  inclined  to 
accept  a  title  II  approach. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Title  I  seems  to  be  having  some  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  know  of  any  witness  who  has  presented 
himself  to  testify  that  agrees  with  title  I.  That  is  the  stumbling  block. 

Senator  Mondale.  Of  course,  the  chairman  knows  what  I  attempted 
to  do  in  this  bargaining  power  bill,  to  incorporate  within  a  single 
measure  all  of  the  responsible  suggestions  that  I  knew  of  to  try  to 
reach  the  objective  that  is  often  so  loosely  expressed  in  terms  of  im¬ 
proved  bargaining  power. 

One  of  them  which  is  often  repeated  is  the  so-called  labor  analogy. 
The  other  is  the  liberalization  of  the  market  order  approach.  And  the 
other  is  making  certain  that  co-ops  cannot  be  discriminated  against ; 
that  is,  farmers  through  co-ops,  cannot  be  discriminated  against  in 
their  bargaining. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  strikes  me  that  with  the  law  that  we  en¬ 
acted  last  year - 

Senator  Mondale.  S.  109,  that’s  right. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  amending  the  Marketing  Act 
to  cover  more  commodities,  I  think  that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  might  be  able  to  act  on  that  very  soon. 

But,  to  get  into  this  price  fixing  on  all  commodities  is  something 
that  scares  people.  I  don’t  know  why,  but  it  does.  And  the  provision 
here  where  the  Board  and  its  committee  set  up  to  bargain  with 
handlers,  and  if  they  can't  agree,  it  is  put  to  arbitration  where  mini¬ 
mum  price  is  fixed,  that  is  what  scares  people. 

And  it  strikes  me  that  if  we  can,  as  I  said,  develop  some  ways  and 
means  of  expanding  the  present  marketing  agreement  law,  we  might 
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be  more  successful,  just  as  a  beginning,  to  open  this  up  and  see  how 
far  we  can  go  with  it. 

And  another  thing,  it  is  my  belief  from  the  evidence  that  has  been 
so  far  gathered  that  these  commodities  will  have  to  more  or  less  be 
treated  on  a  regional  basis  as  to  most  of  them.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
get  more  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  can  apply  to  all,  but  I  doubt  it 
very  seriously. 

Senator  Mondale.  One  of  the  problems  I  see  with  the  regional  ap¬ 
proach,  which  may  very  well  be  part  of  the  answer  here,  is  that  the 
Midwest — and  I  think  the  witness  would  agree  with  me  on  this — has 
experienced  some  disadvantages;  namely,  for  example,  in  the  large 
population  centers  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  so  on,  where 
milk  orders  have  been  created  and  partly  because  of  the  blend  price 
mechanism  to  which  you  have  referred,  it  has,  because  of  the  higher 
price  level,  encouraged  production. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Mondale.  It  has  encouraged  vastly  expanded  production. 
And  in  some  cases  the  order  has,  in  effect,  subsidized  the  local  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  industry.  And  in  the  Midwest,  Minnesota  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  particularly,  where  we  have  the  highest  quality  milk  produced  at 
the  lowest  cost,  I  think,  in  the  country,  we  find  ourselves  confronted 
with  milk  market  orders  which  are  very  subtle  economic  barriers  which 
not  only  keep  our  milk  out  but  also  encourage  the  production  of  milk 
at  a  much  higher  cost  from,  sometimes,  inefficient  sources. 

And  you  get  some  ironic  things.  For  example,  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  citrus  fruit  in  Florida  that  is  freely  sold,  particularly  in  frozen 
containers,  in  the  upper  Midwest — they  have  a  tremenodous  market 
up  there — but  if  we  want  to  sell  any  Minnesota  milk  down  there,  we 
have  to  have  the  U.S.  troops  get  it  down  there,  and  then  we  are  not 
sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t  produce  oranges,  you  see. 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  the  dynamic  principle.  And,  also,  I  am 
further  down  this  table.  I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  produce  a  lot  of  milk  in  Florida,  as 
well  as  citrus. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Senator  Miller. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  and 
express  a  thought  here. 

There  seems  to  be,  as  the  chairman  has  noted,  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  on  this  title  II  approach,  but  it  has  been  my  sad  informa¬ 
tion  that  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  if  there  is  any  sick  area  of  the  agric¬ 
ultural  economy,  it  is  the  milk  area — dairy  farmers  going  out  of 
business  and  milk  production  going  down. 

I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  dairy  farmers  in  my  State,  and  they 
are  deeply  depressed. 

Now,  why,  if  this  is  the  system  under  which  they  are  operating,  are 
we  suggesting  that  we  spread  this  to  other  areas  of  the  farm  economy  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Mondale  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

If  the  bill  had  been  administered  as  Congress  intended,  and  that  is 
to  produce  milk  for  direct  consumption  and  let  the  manufactured  milk 
feed  itself  without  the  blend,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  many  areas  it  would 
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have  been  more  profitable  for  dairy  farmers  to  produce  for  direct 
consumption  than  to  produce  for  both. 

And  that  is  why  you  have  had  that  situation  develop.  And  I  still 
believe  that  if  you - 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  the  chairman  is  right  on  that  point,  but 
are  we  suggesting  now  that  we  just  take  the  present  milk  marketing 
order  system  and  transfer  it  over  to  other  commodities,  or  are  we 
going  to  modify  that  system  so  that  we  get  back  to  this — so  that  we 
make  sure  the  administration  is  in  line  with  the  original  ideas? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  left  to  me,  I  would  amend  the  Marketing 
Act  to  make  it  plain  that  your  marketing  milk  is  to  be  as  we  originally 
intended.  And  this  in  my  opinion  will  weed  out  quite  a  lot  of  milk  that 
is  now  produced  in  those  milk  sheds  at  a  high  price.  And  that  is  why 
they  demand  and  ask  for  the  blend  price. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  think  I  am  correct,  we  used  to  have  almost  all 
of  the  manufacturing  milk  industry  in  the  upper  Midwest  because  we 
could  produce  — 

The  Chairman.  Sure. 

Senator  Mondale  (continuing).  Better  milk  at  lower  cost  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  purposes  than  any  farmers  in  the  Union,  because 
of  the  milk  order  system  in  part,  and  maybe  its  population — I  am 
no  expert  on  this,  but  I  think  one  contributing  factor  was  the  milk 
market  orders  in  the  East  through  the  blend  price  were  actually  able 
to  subsidize  and  ecourage  manufacturing  milk  industries  there,  in 
part  because  of  that  device. 

Would  that  be  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  I  think  it  has  clearly  encouraged  farmers,  dairy 
farmers,  to  decide  to  produce  more  milk  than  they  would  decide  to 
produce  if  they  were  to  realize  the  actual  value  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  I  don’t  think  the  milk  market  order  is  the  only  thing 
that  explains  the  difficulty  the  dairy  industry  is  in. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  would  like  to  get  your  comment.  I  threw 
this  out  to  get  your  reaction  to  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
people  can  say,  well,  look  at  the  dairy  industry.  They  are  rather  sick. 
We  don’t  want  to  have  the  same  system  they  are  operating  under. 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  to  that,  quite  apart  from  what  the  Chair¬ 
man  has  brought  out  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  before  he  makes  his  comment,  I  would  like 
to  add  this. 

As  I  understand,  you  have  a  lot  of  cooperatives  to  go  into  the  business 
of  making  butter  and  cheese,  and  what-have-you.  And  they  have  been 
in  favor  of  this  blend  price,  and  yet  they  represented  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  I  think  it  is  partly  a  question  of  something  that  has 
gone  beyond  the  period  when  it  was  most  useful,  that  the  structure 
hasn’t  yet  fully  adjusted  to  the  modern  technology  of  transportation 
and  of  processing. 

Senator  Mondale.  May  I  interrupt  there. 

So  many  of  our  milk  market  orders  were  established  in  the  late 
thirties  before  refrigeration  was  as  advanced  as  it  is  today.  There  were 
real  horse-and-buggy  order  areas  that  do  not  reflect  modern  marketing 
possibilities. 
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Would  that  be  accurate  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  important  to  build  into 
any  legislation  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  permits  one  to  go  from  the, 
say,  local  bargaining  association  to  regional,  to  national,  as  economic 
and  institutional  conditions  permit. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  marketing  orders  and  marketing  agreements 
have  been  used  quite  successfully  and  extensively  in  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industries,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  But  again,  it’s  spotty,  I  suspect,  with  the  greater  pro¬ 
tection  for  development  of  bargaining  associations  we  would  see  them 
used  a  little  bit  more. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Doctor. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  if  he  could  give  me  a  little  response - 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me. 

Senator  Miller  (continuing) .  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  I\utt an.  On  this  dairy  thing? 

Well,  we  just  completed  a  study  at  the  university,  which  I  think 
you  have,  on  some  of  the  policy  issues  facing  the  dairy  industry,  and 
we  brought  together  our  production  people,  our  marketing  people,  our 
policy  people,  and  there  is  no  question  the  manufacturing  milk  industry 
is  in  trouble. 

I  sometimes  say  that  our  manufacturing  dairy  areas  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  are  the  Appalachias  of  the  future.  But  there  are  a 
couple  things  besides  our  marketing  system  that  are  involved.  One  is 
the  fact  that  dairy  products  do  have  a  very  severe  lid  on  price,  due  to 
the  competition  of  alternative  products. 

And  this  competition  has  come  very  largely  from  our  soybean  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  butter-margarine  thing  is  a  fact  of  life.  And  there  is  now 
the  prospect  of  the  non-dairy  milk. 

Senator  Miller.  How  about  imports  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  The  other  thing  is  on  the  technology  side - 

Senator  Miller.  Wlialt  about  imports  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Let  me  mention  the  technology  because  I  think  it  is 
related  to  the  imports.  We  simply  haven’t  moved  as  rapidly  on  the 
technology  side  in  dairy  as  we  have  in  some  other  agriculture 
industries. 

I  can’t  figure  out  how  a  dairy  farmer  producing  manufactured  milk 
in  M innesota  can  earn  as  high  an  income  as  a  corn-hog-soybean  farmer 
in  southern  Minnesota.  It  is  just  not  technically  feasible. 

On  the  dairy  imports,  I  think  there  are  two  aspects :  there  is  this  tem¬ 
porary  thing  of  the  redefinition  of  commodities  that  permit  them  to 
come  under  the  quota ;  and  then  there  is  the  issue  of  the  size  of  the  quota 
itself. 

I  share  the  chairman’s  perspective  that  we  need  to  keep  our  eye  on  the 
big  ball — on  the  major  commodities.  If  the  time  comes  when  I  have  to 
choose  between  eating  natural  dairy  products  that  are  imported  and 
nondairy  products  that  are  produced  domestically,  I  would  probably 
prefer  the  imported. 

I  think  we  have  blown  the  dairy  import  issue  out  of  proportion. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  am  told  by  some  people  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  they  will  have  to  work  themselves  out  of  the  flood  of  imports  that 
we  had  up  until  last  June  when  the  President  put  on  the  Executive  or- 


der,  and  in  1966  through  the  balance  of  this  year.  An  awful  lot-  of 
damage  has  been  done. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  just  close  off  all  imports,  but  it  looks  to 
me  like  this  has  been  a  factor. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  to  have  some  reasonable  stability. 

Senator  Miller.  All  right.  If  this  is  a  factor,  then  is  it  not  so  that 
anything  we  do  in  here,  if  we  use  title  II  to  try  to  develop  better  prices 
for  some  of  these  other  commodities,  that  that  action  of  ours  can  be 
undercut,  if  not  offset  completely,  by  imports? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  this  depends  upon  the  same  point  that  Professor 
Williams  mentioned,  and  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the  commodity 
group  in  determining  the  price  levels  under  these  bargaining 
procedures. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  when  you  say  responsibility  in  determining 
the  prices,  I  would  assume  that  they  would  be  responsible  enough  to 
try  to  see  to  it  that  they  can  stay  in  business. 

Now,  if  they  find  that  they  can’t  stay  in  business  with  the  prices  they 
are  getting  because  of  the  competition  from  imports,  then  what  profits 
them  in  negotiating  a  so-called  responsible  price  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  two  comments:  I  do  feel  the  dairy  industry,  or 
any  other  industry,  deserves  import  legislation  which  permits  it  to 
judge  with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  the  import  situation  is  going 
to  be. 

However,  I  think  that  if  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  designing 
our  import  quotas  on  the  basis  that  we  have  to  keep  everybody  in  busi¬ 
ness,  that  this  is  a  very  weak  basis  for  national  policy. 

Senator  Miller.  Doctor,  I  don’t  know  of  anybody  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  who  has  ever  advocated  that. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  But  the  thing  I  would  emphasize  is  the  significance  of 
trade  in  the  big  commodities  in  American  agriculture.  And  if  we  have 
to  gradually  increase  the  amount  of  dairy  imports  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  our  exports  of  the  commodities  in  which  we  have  major  interests, 
then  I  think  we  have  to  do  it. 

Senator  Miller.  And  if  we  don't  have  to  do  it,  if  we  can  impose  rea¬ 
sonable  quotas  which  will  enable  these  people  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
price  to  stay  in  business,  then  don’t  you  think  we  should  ? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  This  gets  involved - 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  mean,  I  can  beg  the  question  as  well  as  you 
can  on  this  thing.  And  most  of  our  farmers  in  the  dairy  business,  some 
in  the  meat  business,  are  quite  unhappy  about  the  situation,  and  they 
think  they  have  been  put  upon.  And,  I  must  say,  I  tend  to  agree  with 
them,  but  I  don’t  know  of  any  of  them  saying,  close  off  all  imports. 
They  just  want  to  have  a  reasonable  quota  come  in  which  will  be  in 
line  with  enabling  the  efficient  producers  to  stay  in  business  and  the  in¬ 
efficient  producers  go  by  the  board,  and  the  industries  themselves  say 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Senator  Miller,  I  believe  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  do  that,  put  reasonable  quotas  on,  but  there  were  so 
many  loopholes  in  the  law  that  if  you  take  milk  or  cream  and  mix 
it  with  chocolate,  or  a  little  sugar,  you  can  bring  it  in. 

Senator  Miller.  The  chairman  is  absolutely  right. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  the  point. 

Senator  Miller.  And  that  was  the  first  point  the  doctor  made,  that 
is,  the  definition  and  the  loopholes. 
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The  Chairman.  Exactly.  We  left  so  many - 

Senator  Mondale.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

As  you  know,  we  held  hearings  on  the  Proxmire  import  quota  bill 
here.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  us  appealed  to  the  administration  to 
invoke  in  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  sense  the  section  22  powers, 
which  they  did.  And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  dairy  imports  are 
less  than  half  this  year,  perhaps  even  more  than  that,  than  they  were 
last  year.  And  that  the  section  22  definition,  that  is,  the  order  under 
the  section  22  powers  which  the  President  invoked,  have  had  the  im¬ 
pact  of  substantially  reducing  the  flow  of  dairy  imports. 

Now,  assuming  that  dairy  imports  would  stay  at  approximately 
that  level — let  me  put  it  differently. 

Assuming  we  just  knocked  out  all  the  dairy  imports  now  that  are 
coming  in,  would  that  substantially  improve  dairy  farm  income* 

Mr.  Rut  rAN.  I  have  seen  some  calculations  run — I  hesitate  to  give 
the  number — run  15  to  20  cents  a  hundred,  in  that  range. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  In  other  words,  if  we  would  knock  out  all  dairy 
imports,  it  would  improve  farm  income  that  much,  wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  RuTrAN.  I  would  have  to  check  that.  I  have  seen  some  calcula¬ 
tions  where  people  have  estimated  how  much  it  would  be. 

Senator  Mondale.  Would  you  submit  something  for  the  record  on 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(The  information  follows:) 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  May  3,  1968. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  When  I  testified  before  the  Agricultural  Committee 
on  the  National  Agricultural  Relations  Bill  on  April  10,  you  asked  me  if  I  could 
supply  the  committee  with  estimates  of  the  price  impact  of  eliminating  dairy 
imports. 

During  the  period  of  steep  imports  in  19G6,  the  price  impact  was  probably  in 
the  range  of  20  to  25  cents  per  hundred.  At  the  present  time,  complete  elimination 
would  probably  have  an  impact  in  the  range  of  less  than  10  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight. 

A  more  complete  statement  prepared  by  Martin  Christiansen  and  Jerome 
Hammond  of  this  Department  is  attached. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Vernon  W.  Ruttan, 

/ lead,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

University  of  Minnesota. 


Price  Impact  of  Dairy  Imports 


(By  Jerome  Hammond  and  Martin  Christiansen,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  University  of  Minnesota) 

Imports  for  1967  are  expected  to  total  only  a  little  above  the  2.8  billion  pound 
milk  equivalent  for  1966.  The  actual  amount  will  depend  on  how  completely 
quotas  are  filled.  Part  of  these  imports  came  in  prior  to  July  1,  1967  when  new 
import  quotas  were  imposed.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  quotas  will  limit  annual 
imports  to  about  1  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent. 

If  the  CCC  had  not  been  in  the  market  to  support  the  price,  imports  of  this 
magnitude  would  have  reduced  farm  level  prices  about  25  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight.1  However,  CCC  purchases  for  the  marketing  year  1967-68  (April  1,  1967 
to  March  31,  1968)  equaled  about  7.0  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent.  Conse- 


1  Based  on  Brnndow’s  price  flexibility  coefficient  of  —2.639. 
93-192 — 68 - 31 
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quently,  complete  restriction  of  all  imports  would  not  have  raised  farm  level 
prices  above  the  support  level  price. 

For  the  coming  marketing  year,  assuming  no  government  support  purchases, 
and  an  average  domestic  price  for  manufacturing  grade  milk  of  $4.28,  complete 
elimination  of  all  imports  would  increase  farm  prices  by  less  than  10  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

Senator  Young.  Don't  you  have  to  consider  in  accepting  imports 
of  various  farm  commodities,  what  price  they  are  selling  them  to  us 
for? 

Now,  I  understand  in  the  case  of  dairy  commodities  that  often  the 
price  these  nations  are  selling  to  us  for  is  only  about  a  third  of  the 
price  they  charge  domestically.  Ancl  this  is  dumping. 

Senator  Mondale.  This  is  dumping? 

Senator  Young.  Dumping  of  the  worst  order.  I  think  that  should 
always  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Ivuttan.  Sure.  There  is  an  overwhelming  surplus  in  Western 
Europe,  and  they  are  engaged  in  a  reverse  food  aid  program. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  Rutten.  Well,  that  was  essentially — I  think  you  brought  out 
essentially  what  I  have  to  say.  If  there  are  other  questions,  I  would 
be  pleased  to - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  Senator  Mondale  wanted  to  ask  more 
questions.  We  want  to  go  until  12 :30.  He  said  he  had  some. 

Senator  Mondale.  No;  I  think  that  pretty  well - 

The  Chairman.  Particularly,  on  the  bill,  the  operation  of  your 
bill,  That’s  what  I  think  we  ought  to — and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Doctor  to  do  what  I  suggested  of  Dr.  Williams  here — we  will  leave 
these  hearings  open  util  mid-May,  maybe  longer  than  that,  if  neces¬ 
sary— and  give  us — take  one  or  two  commodities,  as  to  how  it  can  be 
applied  under  this  act.  You  say  you  are  against  title  I.  Well  now, 
if  you  are  against  that,  how  can  we  improve  that,  if  possible?  Or 
if  you  want  to  improve  the  marketing  agreement  law,  let’s  stick 
to  that  and  tell  us  how  you  would  do  it,  and  then  after  you  make  up 
your  mind,  we  would  like  to  have  practical  examples  of  how  it  would 
operate,  because  I  am  very  much  interested  in  trying,  if  I  can,  as 
chairman  of  this  committee,  to  obtain  enough  evidence,  enough  back¬ 
ing,  to  get  a  law  on  the  statute  books  this  year,  if  we  can,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  do  it,  or  suggest  it  to  the  committee,  unless  we  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

We  don’t  want  to  simply  pass  a  law  because  Mondale  wants  it,  or  be¬ 
cause  Miller  wants  it,  or  you  want  it.  We  want  to  be  realistic  and  enact 
a  law  that  it  practical  and  that  will  be  workable. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Right. 

Senator  Mondale.  In  title  I,  which  I  worked  on  for  nearly  a  year 
and  submitted,  not  because  I  think  it  is  perfect  but  because  I  couldn’t 
think  of  any  other  way  of  doing  it,  we  first  of  all  set  up  a  farm  market¬ 
ing  committee  which  the  farmers  elect. 

We  set  up  a  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  appoints,  which  operates  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  the  sense  that  they  handle  sort  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  functions.  They  don’t  have  any  policy  powers,  but  they  would 
help  determine  bargaining  units;  they  would  administer  the  elections, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Ancl,  presumably,  they  would  be  sympathetic  to 
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the  farmers’  plight.  I  think  that  has  been  generally  true  of  similar 
kinds  of  boards  and  agencies. 

And  their  appointment  would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation 
I  think  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  family  farm  and  feel  that 
something  has  to  be  done — I  agree  with  you  that  we  will  have  Ap¬ 
palachia  programs  in  the  Midwest  unless  we  can  do  something  to 
get  beyond  the  survival  levels  we  are  in  now,  and  get  some  prosperity 
in  American  agriculture. 

Then  this  farm  committee  would  meet  with  what  you  might  call  the 
purchasing  committee,  and  the  question  is,  what  happens  if  they  can’t 
agree  on  a  price? 

Now,  in  labor,  they  go  out  and  strike.  And  that  is  the  weapon  that 
they  use.  And  it  is  form  of  economic  warfare  in  which  guns  aren't 
supposed  to  be  used.  And,  finally,  the  realities  of  their  relative  eco¬ 
nomic  position  presumably  forces  them  into  a  settlement. 

'1  hat  is  what  has  happened.  And  except  during  times  of  inflation, 
despite  all  the  bleak  and  black  predictions  about  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  1  think  in  balance  it  has  worked  out  rather  well.  And, 
therefore,  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  along  that  line  ought  to 
be  expl ored  and  considered  seriously  for  the  American  farmer. 

My  farmers  in  Minnesota,  I  think,  make  about  a  dollar  an  hour  in 
some  areas,  dairy  farmers  about  a  buck  an  hour.  And  in  the  city,  just 
a  few  miles  away,  an  unskilled  laborer  makes  $2.85,  $3  an  hour,  and 
many  times  with  less  investment.  I  am  not  denying  the  need  of  the 
urban  worker  for  that  kind  of  pay.  I  think  he  needs  it. 

Hut  there  is  a  profound  unfairness  in  the  present  economic  struc¬ 
ture  that  puts  a  farmer  working  hard  and  doing  everything  he  can 
in  that  kind  of  sad  economic  situation. 

So  the  question  is:  with  this  device,  if  you  use  title  I,  how  do  you 
get  t hose  prices  up? 

One  is,  let  the  farmer  strike.  Another  device  we  explored  is  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  strike  fund  of  some  kind.  In  other  words, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  take  a  certain  small  portion  and  develop  a 
pool  that  would  permit  the  farmer  to  survive  by  withholding  his 
products  off'  the  market. 

We  couldn’t  quite  figure  out  how  you  would  assess  the  fund,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  farmers  could  set  up  their  own  processing, 
something  like  that  to  raise  t  he*  threat  that  would  result  in  improved 
prices  to  the  American  farmer. 

Finally,  more  than  anything  else,  to  get  the  discussion  started,  we 
proposed  what  Senator  Morse  would  call  mediation  to  finality. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  labor  doesn’t  like,  arbitration. 

Senator  Mondahk.  You  used  that  word. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  T  know,  but  that’s  what  it  means.  You 
couldn’t  have  labor  accept  this,  you  know  that. 

Senator  Mondahr.  The  net  effect,  would  be — I  am  not  testifying — 
the  net  effect  would  be,  however,  there  would  be  improved  farm  prices, 
I  think,  unless  there  is  some  hole  in  this  that  I  don’t  see,  because 
failing  to  agree  the  farm  committee  would  select  a  representative; 
the  purchasing  committee  would  select  a  representative,  and  together 
they  would  select  a  third,  and  they  would  agree  on  a  price  which  then 
would  be  the  minimum  price  for  that  commodity. 

Now  then,  why  couldn’t  that  improve  farm  income? 
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Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  as  I  see  it,  suppose  we  posed  the  question  in 
terms  of  what  would  induce  wheat  farmers  to  shift  from  the  present 
program  to  this  type  of  program  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  now,  my  program — my  proposal  assumes 
the  i > resent  programs.  I  think  if  you  dismantle  the  farm  program, 
which  I  think  has  been  a  good  one  in  terms  of,  supply  management, 
loan  programs,  direct  payments,  and  the  rest,  I  think  if  you  did  that, 
no  fonn  of  bargaining  would  make  sense. 

You  have  got  to  have  an  environment  in  which  there  is  some  desire 
for  the  supply ;  otherwise,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  it.  But  assum¬ 
ing  the  present  farm  program,  and  then  add  to  it  title  I,  why  wouldn’t 
that  result  in  something? 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Well,  1  think  that  title  I  is  consistent  with  the  concern 
that  farmers  have  of  wanting  to  be  more  directly  represented  in  these 
negotiations  or  in  the  pricemaking  decision. 

Now,  given  more  direct  representation,  suppose  we  had  a  decision 
that  would  modify  the  wheat  price  to  provide  farmers  a  higher  price. 
I  think  then,  under  this  procedure  that  is  laid  out,  the  question  comes 
in :  What  induces  compliance  with  the  program  ? 

And  it  seems  to  me  you  kind  of  have  two  choices:  You  have  the 
choice  of  a  set  of  provisions  which  essentially  are  mandatory,  and  a 
set  of  provisions  that  are  voluntary.  If  the  price  is  higher — and  this 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  hold,  say,  somewhat  more  land 
out  of  production — then  the  question  is  the  appropriations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  procedure  may  result  in  higher  prices, 
or  it  may  not,  but  this  will  partly  depend  upon  the  decision,  I  suppose, 
of  this  committee  as  to  how  much — what  the  budget  is  you  are  really 
going  to  give  this  committee  to  play  around  with. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  say,  you  know,  you  can  have  as  much  money 
as  you  had  last  year,  then  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  enters 
into  what - 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  if  you  have  sophisticated  supply  manage¬ 
ment,  then  presumably  the  supply  would  have  to  be  geared  into  the 
price  that  has  been  agreed  on. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mondale.  Otherwise,  you  end  up  with  surpluses,  I  assume. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mondale.  And  there  is  where  the  budget  item  comes  in.  But 
at  least  there  will  be  pressure  upon  the  Department  to  gear  their 
supply  function  more  toward  improved  farm  income  than  might  be 
the  case  otherwise. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  Yes.  I  think  that - 

Senator  Mondale.  The  farmer — you  know,  doesn't  burn  things 
down.  He  doesn't  strike.  He  just  rather  quietly  asks  for  improved  farm 
prices.  It  doesn’t  work.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  get  away  from 
this  survival  status,  if  the  farmer  is  going  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  that 
others  do.  something  new  has  to  be  added. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  way  of  improving  the  strength  that  he  has 
in  asking  for  better  bargaining. 

Senator  Young.  If  you  would  yield  at  that  point.,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  some  circles  to  arouse  at  least  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  all 
farm  price-support  programs.  Even  some  farm  organization  leaders 
themselves  take  part  in  this. 
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Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  If  these  price-support  programs  were  abolished, 
farmers  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  bargain,  and  bargain  tough. 

Senator  Mondale.  If  you  would  bargain  without  these  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous. 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  You  have  got  to  have  supply — NFO,  I  know,  is 
going  to  testify  here.  They  have  provided,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  bargaining  for  prices  within  the  present  program,  but  they 
come  out  strongly  for  the  4-year  farm  program.  I  think  they  recognize 
that  if  you  try  to  negotiate  when  there  is  a  glut  of  supply,  it  is  just 
folly. 

Senator  Young.  We  need  the  loans. 

Senator  Mondale.  Right. 

Senator  Young.  Price  support  payments  are  also  an  essential.  You 
also  need  land  retirement  programs  to  hold  down  the  surplus.  I  think 
in  this  respect  all  farm  organizations  are  in  accord;  that  is,  on  the 
need  for  a  land  retirement  program. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  mechanism  for  arriving  at 
a  set  of  decisions  rather  than  anything  that  changes,  essentially,  the 
elements  either  affected  by  the  decision  or - 

Senator  Mondale.  Do  you  think,  Doctor,  with  that  in  mind,  that  the 
adoption  of  title  I  would  tend  to  make  the  decisions  on  supply  control 
more  farmer  oriented  than  they  would  be  otherwise? 

In  other  words,  if  you  get  a  higher  price  under  this  bargaining 
process,  would  the  Department  be  pressured  to  set  up  supply  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  way  that  would  contribute  to  improved  farm  prices  as 
against  the  absence  of  this  title  I  ? 

Mr.  R  uttan.  I  think  this  procedure  would  permit  farmer  pressure 
to  be  exerted  more  directly— it  would  be  institutionalized  and  would 
be  more  direct. 

W  hat  I  am  not  clear  about  is  whether  this  would  result  in  higher 
prices  in  the  absence  of  a  simultaneous  decision  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  prograrti. 

Senator  Mondale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  fixed  the  price, 
as  is  intended  here,  and  that  price  should  be  higher  than  the  formula 
than  we  now  have  of  so  much  of  parity,  that  this  program  is  going  to 
cost  a  good  deal  more  money.  And  my  fear  is  that  in  extending  this 
program  for  2  years,  3  years,  or  4  years,  we  may  have  difficulty  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  it. 

Now,  I  want  frankly  to  admit  that  when  I  argued  for  this  program 
before  the  Senate  and  we  had  it  enacted,  I  stated  that  I  felt  that  the 
cost  of  our  program  would  be  decreased,  and  if  we  can  get  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  stable  commodities  in  keeping  with  our  requirements,  that 
farmers  will  be  able  to  go  to  the  marketplace  for  their  prices,  but  it 
hasn’t  worked  that  way. 

The  cost  of  it  has  been  a  great  deal  more  than  anticipated.  And  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  high  cost  of  this  program  may  be  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  to  have  it  re-enacted  as  we  have  it  now. 

And  I  am  trying  to  find  ways  and  means,  if  I  can — and  we  succeeded 
pretty  well — in  getting  views  from  witnesses  as  to  how  we  can  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  this  program  to  the  Government. 
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My  objective  there  was  simply  to  find  ways  and  means  of  decreasing 
the  costs,  so  that  we  could  have  it  extended. 

M  ell  now,  we  have  reached  the  hour  of  12:80.  Are  there  any  other 
quest  ions  to  be  asked  of  the  doctor  ? 

Senator  Miller.  There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  from  Minnesota. 

I  think  his  point  that  title  I  is  envisioned  as  a  supplement,  not  a 
replacement  for  the  present  program,  is  a  point  well  taken. 

But,  assuming  that  that  is  the  case,  I  am  troubled  when  I  note  that 
this  farmer  committee  would  bargain  for  higher  prices,  for  prices. 
IIow  would  they  take  into  account  Government  payments  in  arriving 
at  that  ? 

For  example,  a  price  of  $1.50  per  bushel  for  wheat  might  be  OK  for 
those  who  are  in  the  program  and  are  receiving  Government  payments. 
The  price  of  $1.50  for  somebody  who  is  not  in  the  program  might  be 
regarded  as  ridiculous.  And  you  have  got  similar  problems  in  corn.  I 
don't  know  how  this  would  work  out. 

And  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they  would  say,  “Well,  we 
think  $1.50  per  bushel  for  wheat  is  just  fine  across  the  board  to  cover 
those  in  the  program  and  to  cover  those  out  of  the  program.”  Those 
in  the  program  might  think  that  $1.50  with  the  Government  payments 
is  going  to  bring  them  an  adequate  return;  those  who  are  not  in  it 
might  think  it  is  a  horrible  price. 

Has  there  been  any  thought  given  to  that  point  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  of  course,  negotiations  have  to  take  place 
m  an  environment  which  recognizes  the  reality  of  this  situation.  The 
substitute  problem  to  which  the  witness  has  just  referred  would 
be  one  of  the  obvious  factors  that  they  would  have  to  consider,  and 
many  of  the  other  realities  of  competitive  positions  of  that  commodity 
in  the  market. 

There  might  be  consumer  resistance.  Many  feel  that  there  is  a  lot 
less  resistance  for  higher  consumer  prices  than  others  do.  But  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  realities  that  they  would  have  to  consider. 

But  all  of  the  programs  assume  the  existence  of  a  free  market 
price  as  well  as  the  price  which  the  complying  farmer  receives.  And 
I  think  they  can  work  together.  And  the  higher  the  free  market  price, 
the  better  off  the  compilers  and  the  noncompliers  are. 

The  Chairman.  But  hasn’t  the  impression  gone  out  that  if  this 
Board  can  successfully  fix  prices  that  will  remunerate  the  farmers  to 
the  extent  that  they  expect,  that  we  will  get  the  Government  out? 

Senator  Mondale.  It  will  certainly - 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  that’s  their  impression.  You  certainly 
don’t  want  two  programs. 

Senator  Mondale.  Well,  I  made  it  very  clear  at  all  points  that  I 
regard  this  title  I  as  conditional  and  not  an  alternative. 

The.  Chairman.  Well,  that  means  a  higher  cost,  probably,  and  that 
will  simply  increase  our  difficulties  in  having  the  program  adopted. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  last  point, 

I  think  the  doctor  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  Mondale  approach 
results  in  better  prices,  and  you  don’t  have  any  other  farm  programs, 
then  you  are  going  to  end  up  with  overproduction. 

The  Chairman.  You — what? 

Senator  Miller.  You  are  going  to  end  up  with  overproduction. 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  sure. 

Senator  Miller.  And  that  is  why  I  think - 

Senator  Mondale.  Wait  a  minute.  He  didn’t  say  that. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  thought  he  was  talking  about - 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  him  testify. 

Senator  Miller.  I  thought  he  said  that  you  were  either  going  to 
have  that,  or  you  were  going  to  have  a  budgetary  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Under  title  II,  though — under  title  I,  there  is 
definitely  the  idea — I  mean,  a  proposal  to  have  marketing  quotas  or 
acreage  allotments,  you  see. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  under  this 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  mandatory  programs. 

Senator  Miller.  Under  title  II. 

Air.  Ruttan.  Under  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  Title  I. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  The  producer  referendum  can  include  supply  control 
provisions  that  are  not  compensated. 

The  Chairman.  Sure.  The  same  as  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  The  question  is,  whether  they  would  be  able  to  vote 
them,  which  has  always  been  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  difference  between  the  program  and  the 
one  we  now  have  is  that  you  think,  or  Senator  Mondale  thinks,  that 
the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  are  asking  for  it  rather  than  let  the 
Department  do  it,  it  will  work  better.  I  don’t  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Ruttan.  "Well,  one  thing  it  woidd  do,  if  some  day  Congress 
decided  not  to  provide  any  money,  it  would  furnish  the  mechanism  to 
still  control  production. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 :30. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ruttan  is  as  follows :) 

Since  the  closing  of  the  frontier,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  the 
encounter  with  an  increasingly  dominant  urban-industrial  society  has  emerged 
as  the  major  force  in  American  agricultural  development.  The  dramatic  impact 
of  this  encounter  during  the  last  two  decades  has  contributed  to  a  crisis  in  social 
organization  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  This  crisis  has  resulted  in  an 
intensity  of  concern  by  farmers,  and  of  farm  organizations,  with  agriculture’s 
changing  role  in  the  national  economy  that  has  turned  the  question  of  “bar¬ 
gaining  power  for  farmers”  into  one  of  the  leading  issues  in  current  agricultural 
policy  discussion. 

The  milk  holding  action  by  the  National  Farmers  Organization  (NFO)  in 
March  1967  dramatized,  to  both  the  general  public  and  to  the  National  political 
leadership,  the  seriousness  of  the  efforts  which  some  farmers  were  willing  to 
make  in  order  to  achieve  greater  “bargaining  power  in  the  market  place”. 

In  response  to  this  new  evidence  of  “rural  unrest”  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman  took  to  the  country  for  a  series  of  “shirt  sleeve”  conferences  with 
largely  hostile  farm  audiences  across  the  Midwest.  Task  force  studies  and 
meetings  with  farm  producers  and  marketing  organizations  to  explore  the  in¬ 
terest  and  economic  consequences  of  strengthening  the  power  of  farmers  to 
bargain  about  terms  of  sale  and  market  prices  were  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  during  the  fall  of  1967.  In  his  January  1968  State  of  the 
Union  Message  and  in  his  Agricultural  Message  on  February  27,  President 
Johnson  recommended  that  Congress  give  serious  attention  to  legislation  “to 
help  farmers  bargain  more  effectively  for  fair  prices.” 

In  February  1968  Senator  Mondale  introduced  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937  (a)  to  extend  the  collective  bargaining 
procedures  available  under  marketing  order  arrangements  to  a  larger  number 
of  commodities  (Title  II),  (b)  establish  a  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board 
to  supervise  bargaining  between  farmer  marketing  and  purchasing  committees 
(Title  I),  and  (c)  provide  greater  protection  to  farmers  against  coercion  or 
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discrimination  by  handlers  or  processors  because  of  membership  in  a  bargaining 
association  (Title  III).  The  objectives  of  Title  III  have  essentially  been  achieved 
through  the  recent  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act. 

The  issue  of  bargaining  power  for  farmers  is  not  new  in  the  history  of  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  discussion.  Farmers  have  long  used  organization  as  a  means  of 
improving  their  political  and  economic  bargaining  power.  The  Grange,  oldest 
of  U.S.  farm  organizations  (1867),  grew  rapidly  in  response  to  the  long  period 
of  rural  distress  in  the  1870’s.  The  Farmers  Alliance  Movement  in  the  1880’s 
represented  a  second  major  attempt  by  farmers  to  organize  themselves.  This 
effort  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Populist  Party  in  1891.  The  Farmers  Union, 
organized  in  1902,  drew  heavily  on  the  old  Farmers  Alliance-Populist  movement 
for  its  leadership  and  support.  In  contrast  to  the  earlier  political  efforts,  however, 
the  Farmers  Union  placed  major  emphasis  on  achieving  economic  power  through 
cooperative  marketing. 

The  most  dramatic  effort  by  farmers  to  achieve  direct  marketing  power  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  1920’s.  Farmers  cooperative  associations  achieved  protection 
from  anti-trust  action  through  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  (1914)  and  the 
Copper- Volstead  Act  (1922).  Under  the  leadership  of  Aaron  Sapiro  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  national  commodity  cooperatives  for  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and 
many  other  crops  were  formed.  The  objective  or  organization  was  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  over  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  entire  crop  to  become  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  market.  Control  of  producer  deliveries  were  to  be  achieved  by  means  of 
long-term  contracts  with  members. 

The  success  of  the  “monopoly  cooperative”  model  Sapiro  movement  fell  far 
short  of  its  hopes.  It  failed  primarily  because  its  organizers  had  underestimated 
the  economic  power  necessary  to  withhold  supplies  of  major  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  from  the  market  in  order  to  achieve  price  enhancement. 

With  failure  of  the  market  power  movement  of  the  1920’s  the  major  thrust 
of  agricultural  policy  from  the  1930’s  to  the  mid  1960’s  has  been  the  use  of 
political  power  to  achieve  economic  gains.  This  political  power,  made  effective 
through  the  organization  of  the  “Farm  Block”  in  Congress,  has  been  focused 
primarily  on  the  achievement  of  favorable  prices  for  farm  commodities  through 
the  use  of  production  control  and  surplus  disposal  programs.  These  programs 
have  employed  land  use  controls  to  regulate  agricultural  production  and  the 
power  of  the  Federal  budget  to  hold  price  depressing  “surplus  commodities”  off 
the  market  or  to  dispose  of  them  through  “non-competitive”  markets— through 
domestic  “food  stamp”  and  international  food  aid  programs,  for  example.  In 
recent  years,  however,  the  Farm  Block  has  tended  to  disintegrate.  As  even 
favorable  farm  legislation,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  has  failed 
to  provide  the  price  enhancement  and  income  goals  which  many  farmers  regard 
as  reasonable  a  new  interest  in  the  achievement  of  economic  objectives  through 
direct  "bargaining  power  in  the  market  place”  has  emerged. 

In  my  opinion  the  source  of  rural  unrest  today  reflects  more  than  a  simple 
concern  over  farm  prices  and  incomes.  It  stems  from  a  pervasive  uneasiness 
about  the  future  of  agriculture,  and  of  rural  life,  in  an  urban-industrial  society. 
The  concern  has  lead  to  a  judgment  by  many  farmers  and  farm  leaders  that  the 
use  of  political  power  to  influence  government  programs  to  achieve  substantial 
economic  gains  is  no  longer  effective.  Market  power  is  regarded  as  a  potential 
alternative  to  political  power.  The  implication  of  this  judgment,  to  many  farmers, 
is  that  they  must  attempt  to  design  a  system  which  places  farm  leaders  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  economic  power — in  a  position  to  affect  economic  decisions  in  the  private 
sector — just  as  they  have  used  political  power  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
affect  economic  decisions  in  the  public  sector  during  the  last  three  decades. 

Although  this  judgment  is  most  intense  in  the  traditional  Populist  states  of 
the  Upper  Midwest,  it  is  held  to  a  substantial  degree  by  farmers  and  by  farm 
organization  leaders  throughout  the  nation.  Neither  is  it  confined  to  a  limited 
income  or  economic  class  within  the  broad  spectrum  that  might  be  labeled  “com¬ 
mercial  agriculture”.  Indeed  the  judgment  is  probably  most  intense  among  many 
of  the  more  aggressive  young  farmers  who  have  committed  themselves  to  com¬ 
mercial  agriculture  and  have  gone  in  debt  to  acquire  the  land,  equipment  and 
other  assets  necessary  to  organize  a  viable  commercial  enterprise. 

Behind  this  judgment  is  a  “conspiratorial”  view  of  the  role  of  economic  pnver 
in  an  American  economic  organization  that  has  much  in  common  with  the 
Populist  roots  of  the  current  rural  unrest.  According  to  this  view,  farmers  are 
weak  and  unorganized.  The  rest  of  the  economy — both  business  and  labor — 
is  highly  organized  and  capable  of  exercising  monopoly  power  in  the  labor  and 
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product  markets.  Consumer  interests  are  viewed  as  exercising  increasing  power 
in  favor  of  “cheap  food”  policies  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congress.  Farmers  are,  in  this  view,  the 
powerless  victims  of  exploitation  since  they  represent  the  only  sector  of  the 
economy  left  to  the  free  play  of  competitive  forces. 

There  are  two  possible  conclusions  from  such  an  analysis.  The  first  is  that  the 
labor  and  industrial  “monopolies”  should  be  broken  up.  This  was  the  route 
chosen  by  the  agrarian  Populists  when  they  supported  the  passage  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  Act  (1890)  and  other  anti-monopoly  legislation.  The  anti- 
monopoly  approach  is  no  longer  viewed  as  holding  any  prospect  for  substantial 
economic  gains  by  farmers.  The  laws  to  promote  free  markets  which  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  early  Populists  were  passed,  yet  the  problem  of  declining  farm 
numbers  and  low  farm  incomes  remain.  Given  the  view  of  economic  society  held 
by  farm  leaders,  the  only  alternative  is  to  organize  farmers  to  achieve  the 
economic  power  to  “bargain”  directly  in  the  market  place  for  more  favorable 
conditions  of  sale  and  higher  farm  prices. 

The  National  Farm  Organization  (NFO)  formed  in  1955,  represents  the  most 
articulate  exponent  of  collective  bargaining  for  agriculture.  Its  initial  approach 
was  clearly  developed  with  the  “labor  union  model”  in  mind.  Formal  affiliation 
with  the  labor  movement  was  rejected,  after  considerable  controversy  within  the 
organization  during  its  initial  years,  primarily  on  the  grounds  that  association 
with  organized  labor  would  be  regarded  with  mistrust  by  many  farmers. 

By  1959  the  NFO  was  sufficiently  well  organized  to  attempt  a  limited  or  “test” 
livestock  holding  action  in  several  areas  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebras¬ 
ka.  Further  limited  holding  actions  were  held  over  somewhat  larger  areas  in 
1960  and  in  1961.  These  test  actions  were  followed  by  an  all  out  effort  to  hold 
livestock  off  the  market  in  the  fall  of  1962.  The  action  generated  considerable 
tension  among  farmers  over  the  NFO  approach  and  occasional  outright  violence 
against  livestock  truckers  and  in  several  livestock  markets.  Although  the  holding 
action  had  little  economic  impact  it  represented  an  important  step  in  the  NFO 
campaign  to  expand  its  membership. 

The  second  major  action  by  the  NFO  was  the  1967  milk  holding  action.  This 
effort  was  clearly  more  carefully  organized  that  the  earlier  actions.  Preliminary 
results  of  a  study  now  being  completed  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  indicates 
that  substantial  quantities  of  milk  were  held  off  the  market  during  the  two 
weeks  when  the  action  was  most  effective.  The  effort  was  felt  primarily  in  the 
production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  such  as  butter  and  cheese  rather 
than  in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  current  “all  commodity”  hold¬ 
ing  action.  The  action  is  being  implemented  in  a  series  of  steps.  A  grain  holding 
action  was  announced  in  January.  Meat  was  added  in  February.  A  new  milk 
holding  action  is  scheduled  later  this  spring.  According  to  the  NFO  Reporter, 
“The  strategy  *  *  *  is  to  build  a  climax  of  effect  on  all  agricultural  commodities 
at  about  the  same  time  *  *  *  to  shut  down  the  agricultural  plant  *  *  *  until 
contracts  and  the  desired  prices  are  achieved  by  NFO”.  Along  with  the  holding 
action  the  NFO  is  urging  farmers  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  USDA  farm  pro¬ 
grams  to  hold  commodities  off  the  market  and  reduce  next  year’s  production.  It 
seems  apparent  that  this  new  “all  commodity”  action  represents  part  of  an 
election  year  strategy  to  maintain  a  militant  membership  in  order  to  demonstrate 
effective  political  power.  If  effective  it  should  also  “soften  up”  processor  opposi¬ 
tion  and  contribute  to  membership  expansion. 

The  appeal  of  the  “bargaining  power”  approach  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
other  farm  organizations.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  affiliate,  the  American  Agricultural  Marketing  Association  ( A  AM  A ) , 
to  bargain  with  processors.  Although  some  NFO  speakers  have  characterized  the 
Farm  Bureau  effort  as  a  “company  union”  approach — urging  the  processors  to 
sign  with  the  Farm  Bureau  so  they  would  not  have  to  deal  with  the  NFO — the 
Farm  Bureau  bargaining  groups  have  experienced  some  success.  In  Ohio  and 
Indiana  the  association  has  been  effective  in  raising  the  general  level  of  raw 
tomato  prices. 

The  Farmers  Union,  while  adopting  a  certain  amount  of  the  “bargaining 
power”  terminology,  continues  to  emphasize  the  need  for  supply  control  by  the 
Federal  Government.  According  to  Reuben  Johnson,  Farmers  Union  Director  of 
Legislative  Services,  “I  cannot  conceive  of  farm  bargaining  being  effective  with¬ 
out  supply  control  on  a  nationwide  basis  on  commodities  produced  widely  in  the 
nation.  With  sufficient  ‘teeth’  in  the  supply  control  provisions,  I  see  no  reason 
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why  market  bargaining  cannot  be  effectively  applied  to  the  major  commodities 
and  bring  about  farm  income  improvement.” 

The  Farmers  Union  position  poses  the  fundamental  economic  question  that  will 
determine  whether  the  current  drive  to  achieve  greater  bargaining  power  by 
farmers  will  survive  the  charismatic  appeal  of  NFO  President  Oren  Staley's 
dynamic  personality  or  whether  it  will  end  up  in  the  same  political  and  economic 
bankruptcy  as  the  “Sapiro  movement”  of  the  1920’s.  The  NFO  has  placed  major 
emphasis  on  price  enhancement  as  the  single  objective  of  their  organizing  effort 
It  seems  reasonable  to  ask  what  conditions  must  be  met  to  create  an  economic 
environment  for  successful  price  enhancement  through  collective  bargaining 
between  farmers  and  marketing  firms. 

Whether  the  purpose  of  bargaining  is  to  increase  wages  in  industry  or  to  raise 
the  prices  of  farm  products  two  conditions  must  be  met : 

First,  the  bargaining  group  must  represent  a  large  enough  fraction  of  workers 
or  farmers  to  win  recognition  from  employers  or  buyers. 

Second,  if  a  bargain  with  a  particular  firm,  industry,  or  commodity  market 
raises  wages  or  prices  additional  wrokers  and  other  resources  will  be  attracted 
and  production  will  expand  unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  insulate  the  firm, 
industry  or  commodity  sector  from  normal  market  processes. 

The  second  condition  is  particularly  diflicult  to  achieve  without  assistance 
from  the  government.  It  involves  rationing  access  to  the  higher  priced  labor  or 
commodity  markets.  This  may  be  done  through  seniority  rights,  quota  allocations 
and  other  devices.  One  result  of  such  restrictions  is  unemployed  labor  in  industry 
and  idle  land  in  agi-iculture.  If  unemployment  of  labor  or  other  resources  is  to  be 
avoided  someone,  usually  the  government,  must  act  as  the  employer  of  last  resort 
or  stand  ready  to  pui’chase  and  dispose  of  the  excess  production. 

If  these  conditions  are  to  be  met  it  will  require  a  greater  degree  of  organization, 
cohesion  and  control  over  production  and  marketing  than  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  traditionally  been  willing  to  impose  on  themselves.  The  reason  that  farmers 
have  not  been  willing  to  proceed  as  far  in  this  direction  as  induistrial  workers  is 
not  due  to  a  weakness  of  moral  fiber  among  fanners.  It  stems  to  some  degree 
from  the  fact  that  laws  supporting  collective  bargaining  in  agricultural  markets 
have  been  less  adequate  than  the  laws  that  support  collective  bargaining  in  labor 
markets. 

A  more  fundamental  set  of  limitation  stems  from  the  dramatic  changes  in  the 
mai'ket  for  agricultural  products  and  in  the  technology  of  agricultural  production 
which  have  occurred  in  this  country  since  World  War  II. 

First,  food  consumption  in  the  United  States  is,  with  the  minor  exception  of  a 
few  exotic  commodities,  no  longer  very  responsive  to  changes  in  prices  or  in¬ 
comes.  This  means  that  lower  prices  do  not  significantly  expand  total  marketings 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Similarly,  higher  prices  do  not  significantly  reduce 
total  marketings.  This  isn’t  true  of  individual  commodities,  however,  Consumers 
do  respond  to  changes  in  the  price  of  butter  relative  to  margarine  or  of  poultry 
relative  to  the  price  of  beef.  This  tendency  sets  limits  to  the  power  of  any  one 
commodity  group  to  raise  its  price. 

Second,  the  rate  of  technical  progress  in  agriculture  is  more  rapid  than  the 
growth  of  demand  for  farm  products.  Labor  productivity  has  been  expanding 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  6.0  percent  per  year  and  the  demand  for  food  at  less  than 
2.0  percent  per  year.  This  means  that  roughly  4.0  percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
agriculture  becomes  redundant  each  year  With  excess  capacity  to  produce  in 
agriculture  farmers  are  extremely  aggressive  in  the  expansion  of  production  of 
any  commodity  which  promises  favorable  returns. 

The  low  elasticity  of  demand  for  farm  products  in  total  holds  out  a  promise  of 
substantial  gains  from  price  enhancement  through  collective  bargaining.  The 
rapid  prodxxction  response  to  changes  in  the  prices  of  individual  farm  commo¬ 
dities  periuitted  by  modeni  technology  ei’odes  these  potential  gains  before  they 
can  be  idealized  by  more  than  a  limited  number  of  farmers. 

The  biological  nature  of  agricultural  production  processes  also  imposes  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  bai’gaining  process.  Labor  time  lost  during  a  strike  does  not 
contribute  to  increased  industrial  production.  The  plant  shuts  down.  But  cattle 
held  off  the  market  during  a  holding  action  continue  to  consume  feed  and  grow 
heavier.  And  heavier  cattle  bring  less  per  pound  ixx  the  mai-ket  place  after  they 
have  gone  past  their  prime  market  weight. 

It  seems  apparent  in  view  of  these  factors  that  collective  bargaining  on  the 
labor  model  holds  limited  possibilities  for  substantial  enhancement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  pi’ices  or  improving  farm  income  for  the  producers  of  the  major  com- 
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modities  produced  on  a  national  scale.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  labor  model 
does  not  offer  the  prospect  of  substantial  gains  for  a  number  of  minor  com¬ 
modities  produced  in  limited  geographic  areas— cling  peaches  in  California  tart 
cherries  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  New  York,  and  others.  Collective  bargain¬ 
ing  may  also  represent  a  useful  device  for  removing  inequities  in  the  marketing 
system  and  for  inducing  shifts  to  more  efficient  marketing  techniques  which  re¬ 
quire  close  cooperation  of  producers  and  processors. 

The  labor  model  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  only  vehicle  which  farmers 
can  use  to  acquire  greater  bargaining  power  in  the  market  place.  While  the  NFO 
and  the  other  national  farm  organizations  have  been  generating  headlines  a 
number  of  enterprising  cooperative  leaders  have  been  quietly  encouraging  a  merg- 
er  movement  among  agricultural  supply  and  marketing  cooperatives  that  may 
meet  some  of  the  organizational  limitations  of  the  labor  model.  The  most  ambi¬ 
tious  of  these  attempts  are  occurring  in  the  dairy  industry.  If  these  plans  suc¬ 
ceed  a  new  super  cooperative  representing  dairymen  throughout  the  entire  mid- 
continent  area  from  Texas  to  Minnesota  may  actually  achieve,  through  control 
of  milk  production,  fluid  milk  processing,  and  the  production  of  manufactured 
dairy  products,  the  bargaining  power  that  the  cooperative  movement  of  the 
1920’s  envisaged  but  never  achieved.  If  this  is  achieved  it  will  not  be  through  a 
market  power  alone.  The  existence  of  a  federal  milk  market  order  system,  with 
a  long  history  of  effective  action  through  local  bargaining  associations  and  the 
public  enforcement  of  a  pricing  system  that  permits  diversion  of  surplus  produc¬ 
tion  into  secondary  markets  represents  a  major  asset  that  is  not  presently  avail¬ 
able  to  producers  of  other  major  commodities.  Passage  of  Title  II  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  would  extend  similar  power  to  producers  of  manv 
other  commodities. 

For  the  major  agricultural  commodities  other  than  milk — corn,  wheat,  soy¬ 
beans,  hogs  and  beef — enhancement  of  bargaining  power  appears  likely  only 
through  the  delegation  of  powers  to  limit  resource  use  and  store  or  'divert 
production  now  exercised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  administering 
the  major  commodity  programs.  This  is  essentially  what  would  be  achieved  by 
the  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  under  Title  I  of  the  proposed  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act. 

Administration  of  the  commodity  programs  by  the  proposed  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Relations  Board  would  under  any  circumstances  be  faced  with  the  very 
real  consequences  of  rapid  technical  change  pressing  against  an  inelastic  de¬ 
mand  for  agricultural  products.  Substantial  increases  in  prices  for  farmers  will 
still  be  achieved  only  (a)  with  more  stringent  controls  over  production  than 
farmers  have  thus  far  been  willing  to  accept  or  (b)  with  even  larger  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  Federal  budget  than  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  to 
induce  farmer  compliance  with  production  targets. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  current  “bargaining  power”  movement  in 
agriculture  will  result  in  more  highly  organized  agricultural  commodity  mar¬ 
kets.  These  more  highly  organized  markets  will  probably  be  more  efficient  in 
their  technical  marketing  functions  than  at  present.  It  is  also  possible  that  modest 
Price  enhancement  may  be  achieved  as  a  result  of  institutionalized  bargaining 
between  processors  and  farmers. 

My  analysis  lends  me  to  place  greatest  immediate  importance  on  the  provisions 
of  Titles  II  and  III  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act.  Title  I  must, 
by  and  large,  be  regarded  as  an  alternative  way  of  administering  the  major 
commodity  programs.  While  I  see  some  political  advantage  to  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  under  Title  I,  I  see  no  real  economic  advantages. 

Passage  of  Titles  II  and  III  would  widen  the  possibility  of  achieving  more  ef¬ 
fective  coordination  of  production  and  marketing  activities  in  markets  charac¬ 
terized  by  effective  bargaining  arrangements  between  producers  and  handlers. 
This  offers  the  possibility  of  achieving  gains  in  both  equity  and  efficiency  in  the 
markets  for  farm  products. 


At  the  same  time  I  have  some  concern  with  respect  to  the  potential  inequities 
of  permitting  farmer  bargaining  associations  to  impose  compulsory  restraints 
on  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  on  all  producers  in  a  marketing 
area  or  of  a  particular  commodity.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the 
interests  of  smaller  producers  are  appropriately  represented.  On  balance,  how¬ 
ever,  the  potential  gains  from  a  social  experiment  to  develop  more  effective  in¬ 
stitutional  patterns  of  cooperation  between  producers  and  handlers  offers  the 
prospect  of  substantial  gains  in  new  insights  regarding  the  technical  and  social 
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efficiency  of  modifications  in  the  economic  institutions  which  coordinate  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing  activities. 

The  achievement  of  greater  bargaining  power  in  the  market  will  continue  to 
leave  unsolved  many  of  the  significant  problems  that  contribute  to  the  uneasiness 
with  which  farmers  view  the  social  and  economic  future  of  rural  areas.  The  rela¬ 
tively  modest  price  enhancement  possible  through  greater  bargaining  power  will 
not  prevent  non-farm  financial  interests  from  taking  advantage  of  a  biased  tax 
structure  to  acquire  greater  control  over  farm  production.  It  will  not  solve  the 
pervasive  problems  of  the  quality  of  rural  education,  rural  health  services,  and 
rural  government.  The  advances  of  modern  agricultural  technology,  modern 
communications,  and  modern  patterns  of  social  organization  will  continue  to 
represent  disruptive  forces  in  rural  communities. 

In  my  judgment  both  farm  organization  leadership  and  labor  organization 
leadership  share  a  common  myopia  that  is  contributing  to  deepening  of  sense 
of  frustration  in  which  they  find  themselves.  The  concentration  of  American 
business  unionism  on  wTages  and  wage  related  benefits  and  of  American  com¬ 
mercial  farm  organization  leadership  on  prices  is  resulting  in  the  failure  of 
organized  farmers  and  workers  to  contribute  effectively  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  created  as  a  result  of  the  massive  social,  economic,  and  technical 
changes  which  are  resulting  in  the  complete  reorganization  of  both  urban  and 
rural  life  in  America. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2 :30  p.m.,  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Padberg,  will  you  step  forward,  please. 

I  understand  you  have  a  written  statement. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DANIEL  I.  PADBERG,  NEW  YORK  STATE  COL¬ 
LEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  would  like  to  summarize  it  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  whole  statement  will  be  put 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Padberg  is  as  follows:) 

To  advocate  a  system  of  farmer  bargaining  is  to  advocate  replacing  the  market 
price  system.  Market  price  has  been  the  basis  of  farmer  incentives  and  coordina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  basis  of  income  distribution  in  agriculture.  Since  replacing 
the  market  price  system  is  a  very  basic  and  fundamental  change,  careful  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  alternative  methods  of  coordinating  economic 
activity  and  regulating  income  distribution. 

VEHICLES  FOR  ECONOMIC  COORDINATION 

There  are  three  basic  ways  to  coordinate  economic  activity.1  One  important 
way  is  through  the  exchange  method.  In  this  approach  to  coordination,  members 
of  the  economic  community  essentially  are  thinking  positively.  They  say  to  each 
other,  “you  do  something  nice  for  me  and  in  turn  I’ll  do  something  nice  for  you.” 
This  type  of  system  works  best  where  it  is  clear  to  all  parties  that  each  benefits 
from  the  exchange.  Prices  are  generated  from  these  exchanges  which  are  used 
as  a  system  of  signals  that  coordinate  the  economic  activities  of  production, 
distribution  and  consumption. 

Another  way  of  coordinating  economic  activity  may  be  called  the  integrative 
method.  In  this  system,  a  firm  or  organization  is  created  which  takes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  performing  several  economic  functions.  Within  this  integrated  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  coordination  of  product  flows  from  one  function  to  another  is  effected 


1  See  K.  E.  Bouldlng,  “Toward  a  Pure  Theory  of  Threats  Systems”  AER,  May  1963. 
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by  administrative  decision.  The  main  reason  for  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  integrative  method  of  coordination  comes  from  its  greater  efficiency  Often 
costs  can  be  reduced  by  combining  several  functions  in  an  administratively  co¬ 
ordinated  organization  rather  than  through  several  separate  organizations  which 
buy  and  sell  from  each  other. 

A  fruit  or  vegetable  canning  or  freezing  operation  may  illustrate  the  point 
Within  such  an  operation,  several  separate  functions  are  performed  in  an  as¬ 
sembly  line  type  of  setting.  Product  is  received  and  inspected,  washed,  peeled  or 
prepared,  packed,  and  cooked  or  frozen.  Product  moves  through  this  line  rapidly 
and  systematically.  Instead  of  all  of  these  functions  being  performed  by  fine 
organization,  each  function  could  be  performed  by  a  separate  firm.  This  would 
require,  however,  a  buying  and  selling  operation  between  each  stage  or  func¬ 
tion.  Cost  would  be  higher  in  the  unintegrated  system  for  two  reasons :  product 
could  not  be  handled  as  rapidly  or  systematically  and  buying  and  selling  required 
special  skills  and  additional  time  and  effort.  While  this  is  an  extreme  example 
the  same  general  principles  are  causing  increased  integration  between  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing.  Integrative  coordination  is  clearly  increasing 
and  largely  for  efficiency  reasons. 

A  third  method  of  coordinating  economic  activity  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
“threat  system.”  The  “threat  system”  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  exchange 
system,  but  it  involves  negative  thinking.  In  this  method  of  coordination  one 
party  says  to  another,  “If  you  don’t  do  something  nice  for  me,  I’ll  do  something 
nasty  to  you.”  Threat  is  bad  word.  Nobody  likes  to  be  threatened.  Further,  the 
threat  has  no  meaning  unless  the  threatener  lias  power  to  fulfill  the  threat 
The  American  tradition  is  a  tradition  of  freedom.  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
like  threats  or  power.  Both  tend  to  erode  freedom. 

Although  the  threat  method  of  coordination  is  not  a  comfortable  part  of 
our  political  and  economic  ideology,  changes  in  the  Twentieth  Century  American 
economy  made  it  essential.  As  many  economic  functions  which  had  earlier 
been  performed  in  households  were  integrated  into  factories,  individuals  became 
workers  rather  than  small  businessmen.  Their  economic  returns  were  not  deter¬ 
mined  in  an  open  exchange  situation,  it  was  arbitrarily  determined  by  the 
factory  or  millowner.  The  factory  increased  the  productivity  of  the  worker,  but 
denied  him  an  open  market  for  his  services.  The  almost  immediate  result 
was  severe  abuses.  These  abuses  were  not  corrected  until  the  threat  was 
developed  and  made  effective  by  labor  unions. 

Coordination  in  Agriculture 

Integration  of  many  types  is  increasing  in  agriculture.  Backward  integration 
by  retailers  is  increasing  significantly  in  several  areas.  Many  products  including 
livestock  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  directly  from  producer  to  re¬ 
tailer-bypassing  the  conventional  open  market  system.  Feed  companies  are 
very  big  in  the  poultry  industry.  Meat  companies  doing  more  feeding  in  both 
the  poultry  and  livestock  industries.  Why  is  this  happening,  and  what  does 
it  mean? 

These  developments  represent  a  significant  movement  away  from  the  ex¬ 
change  method  of  coordinating  economic  activity.  They’re  occurring  for  efficiency 
reasons.  There  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  efficiency.  In  fact,  it’s  as  much 
a  cornerstone  of  the  American  economic  ideology  as  any  concept.  While  we  may 
all  agree  that  the  integrative  system  is  an  efficient  way  to  coordinate  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  marketing  activity,  does  it  establish  a  fair  value  for 
the  farmers’  services  and  the  productivity  of  resources  owned  by  farmers? 

While  these  tendencies  toward  integration  may  increase  efficiency  and  reduce 
costs,  therefore  benefiting  society,  benefits  to  farmers  are  usually  minimal. 
Efficiency  has  increased  vastly  in  broiler  production  probably  as  a  direct  effect  of 
integration.  As  a  result,  our  consumers  eat  much  more  poultry  meat  at  much 
lower  prices.  Feed  companies  have  sold  a  lot  of  feed  with  minimum  selling 
cost  and  effort.  But  the  economic  returns  to  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
which  farmers  contributed  to  this  enterprise  show’s  little  improvement.  Farmers’ 
economic  returns  more  nearly  resemble  the  farmers’  alternatives  in  less 
organized  industries  than  the  productivity  of  the  industry  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributes.  So  the  productivity  benefits  which  from  integration  are  typically  re¬ 
tained  by  the  integrator  or  passed  on  to  society.2 


2  A  more  complete  discussion  of  this  point  is  given  in  D.  I.  Padberg  “Efflciencv  and 
Welfare  Considerations  in  an  Integrated  Agriculture”,  Journal  of  Farm  Economics 
December  1966. 
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Several  tyi>es  of  integrating  devices  are  emerging  in  beef.  In  western  states 
•where  cattle  are  fed  in  large  feed  lots,  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  animals 
move  directly  from  feed  lots  to  slaughterer  bypassing  any  central  market.  In 
1964.  18  percent  of  the  output  from  large  feed  lots  had  been  custom  fed  for 
packers.  A  large  part  of  the  feedlot  output  was  owned  by  packers  for  several 
days  before  shipment.  These  integrative  developments  enable  a  much  more 
efficient  and  systematic  flow  of  livestock  to  slaughtering  operations.  On  the  other 
hand  ,each  of  these  developments  marks  a  step  away  from  the  exchange  method 
of  coordination. 

In  each  of  these  examples,  and  more  could  be  cited,  agricultural  production 
and  marketing  operations  are  being  more  closely  integrated.  In  each  case,  the 
efficiency  of  the  physical  functions  of  marketing  is  improved.  Also  in  each  case, 
the  operation  of  the  exchange  system  in  determining  prices  nad  values,  is 
either  displaced  or  significantly  eroded.  The  system  that  is  evolving  is  very 
clearly  an  efficient  one,  but  more  and  more  the  question  arises:  Is  it  a  fair 
one?  Do  we  have  any  assurance  that  arbitrary  values  of  products  and  services 
assigned  by  integrating  firms  reflect  fair  economic  returns  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  made  by  farmers  ? 

Competitive  pressures  hi  the  food  industry 

Farmers  often  find  themselves  negotiating  price  directly  with  packers  or 
other  integrators.  This  negotiated  price  is  very  different  from  a  market  price. 
A  market  price  is  determined  by  the  impersonal  forces  of  supply  and  demand. 
Negotiated  prices  arise  in  a  person  to  person  confrontation  therefore  reflect 
relative  strengths  of  negotiators.  For  this  reason,  the  element  of  threat  is 
always  present  in  price  negotiations.  In  order  to  understand  the  formation  of 
negotiated  prices,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  competitive  pressures 
generated  throughout  the  whole  system. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  traditional  seat  of  power  in  the  food 
distribution  system  was  the  processor.  He  bought  unstandardized  products  from 
unorganized  farmers.  He  created  standardized,  branded  and  differentiated 
products.  Then  he  sold  them  to  consumers  through  unorganized  retailers.  He 
was  the  only  organized  part  of  the  system.  The  coordinating  functions  he  per¬ 
formed  were  so  essential  to  marketing  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  reap  most 
of  the  benefits — he  was  uncontested. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  more  recent  changes  hare  moved  the 
seat  of  power  to  the  food  retailer.  The  retailer  has  become  consolidated  and 
organized.  He  occupies  a  strategic  position — near  the  consumer.  The  most  signi¬ 
ficant  capability  resulting  from  the  power  of  large  retailers  has  been  their 
ability  to  integrate  and  organize  the  supply  operations  serving  stores.  Lower 
costs  thus  achieved  have  been  translated  into  lower  prices  generally  and  particu¬ 
larly  on  “retailer  branded”  items.  In  this  way  large  retailers  have  gained 
consumer  acceptance  and  have  grown  rapidly. 

Recent  work  of  the  Food  Commission,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  much  to  varify 
these  observations.  This  work  also  suggests  the  need  for  some  caution  in  assess¬ 
ing  the  signifiance  of  this  power.  I  found  almost  no  examples  where  this  retailer 
power  had  an  adverse  effect  on  consumers.  Examples  where  retailer  power  bene¬ 
fited  consumers  were  numerous.  Ever  since  the  earliest  emergence  of  food  chains, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  retailers  have  offered  lower  prices  to  consumers. 
The  early  integration  of  wholesaling  with  retailing  had  this  effect  as  have 
retailer  processing  and  private  label  programs. 

The  primary  impact  of  retailer  power  is  focused  on  the  supply  industries.  These 
organizations  force  price  down — not  up.  The  large  chains  are  not  superior  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  they  have  no  significant  barriers  against  competition  from  smaller 
retailers.  Their  power  and  acceptance  rests  on  undercutting  prices  of  retail 
competitors.  This  force  partially  explains  why  food  prices  and  farm  prices  have 
advanced  less  rapidly  than  other  prices  during  the  post-war  years.  This  competi¬ 
tive  power  balance  retarded  the  passing  on  of  cost  increases  to  consumers.  This 
pressure  of  increasing  costs  at  retail  and  at  the  processor  level  presses  very  hard 
on  farm  price. 

The  impersonal  operation  of  open  markets  have  traditionally  protected  farm¬ 
ers  from  the  market  power  balance  of  the  distribution  system.  As  we  see  in¬ 
tegrative  devices  eliminating  markets,  farmers  are  negotiating  directly  and 
personally  with  buyers.  In  this  situation  the  force  and  power  generated  in  other 
parts  of  the  distributon  system  has  direct  bearing.  Farmers  have  no  protection 
from  it.  Farmers  do  not  have  a  choice  between  market  prices  or  the  “threat 
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system.”  Integration  denies  the  market  price  alternative.  Negotiated  prices  are 
threat  prices. 

THE  LABOR-MODEL  ALTERNATIVE 

As  basic  changes  in  the  agricultural  marketing  complex  gradually  unravel  the 
exchange  system  through  which  market  price  coordinated  the  activity  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  established  their  income,  we  must  look  for  new  methods  of  coordination 
and  income  distribution.  Probably  the  most  common  method  for  replacing  market 
price  is  by  substituting  collective  bargaining  concerning  price  and  non-price 
terms  of  trade.  The  advantage  of  collective  action  has  been  to  increase  bargaining 
Power  of  economic  units  which  were  small  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  func¬ 
tions  they  perform  (labor).  By  increasing  the  power  of  workers  relative  to  units 
which  were  large,  by  virtue  of  the  functions  they  perform  (manufacturing, 
etc.),  income  has  been  redistributed  in  the  favor  of  the  workers. 

The  labor  model  has  been  attractive  because  most  people  think  that  bargain¬ 
ing  strength  should  be  more  equal  than  the  size  of  economic  unit — which  largely 
relates  to  the  function  performed.  The  large  size  of  a  manufacturing  plant  does 
not  make  its  management  better  people  or  the  management  function  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  the  laborer  and  the  function  he  performs.  Technology  is  what  makes 
the  plant  large.  This  is  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  all  of  us.  It  should  not  be  used 
by  some  to  exploit  others.  Collective  action  on  the  part  of  workers  leads  to 
greater  equality  of  opportunity  among  our  people  than  the  uninhibited  combina¬ 
tion  of  technology  and  economic  incentives. 

Collective  representation  of  workers  interest  has  been  a  more  attractive  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  created  by  the  industrial  revolution  than  direct  government 
control  of  prices,  wages  and  benefits.  Most  people  consider  collective  bargaining 
by  labor  to  be  closer  to  a  competitive  system  than  to  a  socialistic  system.  In  this 
regard  it  has  been  a  compromise.  It  has  mitigated  the  abuses  caused  by  con¬ 
centrations  of  economic  power  resulting  from  technology  and  industrialization 
leaving  more  competitive  flexibility  than  probably  any  other  system  for  pro¬ 
tecting  labor. 

Collective  bargaining  ibi  labor 

Against  this  background  of  national  experience  many  people  are  asking  the 
question,  “Can  bargaining  in  agriculture  do  what  bargaining  in  labor  has 
done?”  In  order  to  approach  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  first  care¬ 
fully  identify  how  bargaining  has  worked  for  labor.  The  first  and  foremost 
result  of  bargaining  in  labor  has  been  to  increase  wages,  improve  benefits  and 
modify  working  conditions.  Collective  action  has  superceded  the  market  price 
mechanism.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  results  which  flow  from 
collective  bargaining  have  been  a  significant  advantage  to  the  laborer. 

Collective  bargaining  by  labor  has  stimulated  automation  and  reduced  employ¬ 
ment  in  affected  industries.  By  defining  labor  as  scarce  and  expensive,  employ¬ 
ers  have  been  motivated  to  use  less  of  it  and  to  find  ways,  where  possible,  to 
substitute  machines  for  men.  An  important  point  to  note  here  is  that  when  labor 
increases  its  price— or  wage  rates,  it  is  the  employer  who  prohibits  the  flow 
of  competing  labor  into  this  field.  The  employer  simply  does  not  hire  the  addi¬ 
tional  workers  who  are  inclined  to  respond  to  the  higher  wage  rates.  In  fact, 
the  typical  employer  reaction  is  to  find  ways  to  use  less  labor  rather  than  more 
as  wages  increase. 

Labor  bargaining  has  stimulated  investment  and  economic  growth.  As  firms 
invest  in  new  equipment  and  new  methods  to  mitigate  higher  wages,  jobs  are 
created  to  provide  the  new  and  better  equipment.  The  new  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  increases  productivity.  Higher  productivity,  accompanied  by  higher  wages, 
in  turn  stimulates  demand.  In  this  regard  labor  does  not  necessarily  get  a 
smaller  slice  of  the  same  employment  pie  when  it  increases  its  wages.  In  fact, 
to  the  extent  that  investment  results  from  higher  wage  contracts,  the  whole 
employment  pie  may  be  larger.  In  an  economy  dominated  by  technical  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  continuing  availability  of  new  processes  and  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment,  labor  bargaining  may  stimulate  rapid  adoption  and  therefore  the  econ¬ 
omy's  standard  of  living. 

Bargaining  in  labor  has  also  affected  the  efficiency  of  operations  in  the  short 
run.  While  there  may  be  some  instances  where  negotiated  settlements  concerning 
working  conditions  have  increased  operating  efficiency  within  firms  and  indus¬ 
tries,  the  more  common  occurrence  is  that  efficiency  has  been  reduced.  Feather¬ 
bedding  and  clinging  to  obsolete  commission  rates,  no  longer  appropriate  in  rela- 
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tion  to  current  productivity  rates,  are  examples  where  collective  bargaining 
has  made  the  economic  system  less  flexible  and  denied  progress  and  efficiency 

which  was  possible.  .  . 

In  summarizing  these  points,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  the  laborer’s  motivation  and 
interest  has  been  clearly  in  higher  wages,  more  benefits  and  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  conditions.  They  take  little  interest  in  efficiency,  largely  lie- 
cause  efficiency  has  no  direct  payoff  for  them.  The  payoff  for  laborers  is  limited 
to  wages,  benefits  and  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  increased  efficiency  is  the 
major  motivation  of  the  employer.  His  costs  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  his 
income.  Actions  taken  by  the  employer  to  invest  in  new  methods  and  reduce 
labor  and  other  costs  has  in  the  long  run,  reduced  or  mitigated  the  effects  of 
higher  wages  and  less  efficient  work  rules  and  in  the  end  stimulated  economic 
growth  and  development.  In  this  situation,  the  labor  union  is  dependent  upon 
the  employer  for  two  things:  1)  the  establishment  of  entry  barriers  to  protect 
the  supercompetitive  wage  rates  and  2)  investment  in  equipment  and  new 
methods  which  bring  the  productivity  of  union  members  up  to  the  new  higher 
wage  rate. 

Application  to  agricultural  marketing 

Can  we  expect  similar  developments  to  result  from  agricultural  bargaining? 
Can  we  “tear  a  page  from  the  labor  book”  and  apply  it  directly  to  agriculture? 
If  we  look  at  the  bargaining  environment  in  agriculture,  several  contrasts  to  the 
labor  situation  are  apparent.  The  first  contrast  is  essentially  one  of  bargaining 
mechanics.  Any  effort  to  bargain  for  higher  farm  prices  must  be  accompanied 
by  some  effective  barrier  to  entry  of  competing  and  undercutting  supplies — 
whether  these  supplies  come  from  within  the  bargaining  region,  from  other  pro¬ 
ducing  regions,  or  other  producing  nations.  While  excesses  in  the  supply  of  labor 
are  excluded  by  employers  and  cared  for  by  the  government,  excesses  in  supply 
of  farm  products,  place  a  powerful  downward  pressure  on  farm  prices.  Full 
supply  contracts  provide  some  opportunity  to  plan  for  a  disciplined  supply  within 
the  bargaining  region.  This  method  is  very  analogous  to  the  entry  barrier  used 
in  the  labor  situation.  But  it  must  be  accompanied  by  protection  from  supplies 
from  other  regions  and  nations. 

Another  contrast  results  from  the  meaning  of  substitution  among  factors  of 
production  and  the  meaning  of  substitution  of  final  products.  You  can  make  an 
automobile  with  less  labor  and  more  equipment.  The  addition  of  more  and  better 
equipment  makes  the  labor  more  productive  and  therefore  more  valuable.  Creat¬ 
ing  the  extra  equipment  also  creates  more  jobs  for  labor.  While  food  products 
can  be  substituted  in  and  out  of  the  market,  the  effects  are  very  different.  If 
you  make  a  chicken  pie  with  less  chicken,  the  addition  of  potatoes  and  carrots 
does  not  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  chicken.  No  consequence  of  this  sub¬ 
stitution  expands  the  market  for  chicken ;  rather  it  can  only  reduce  it.  Making 
chicken  scarce  and  expensive  does  not  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  economy.  It 
merely  means  that  we  are  going  to  be  eating  less  chicken. 

Another  important  contrast  between  the  bargaining  situation  in  agriculture 
and  labor  is  the  position  of  “efficiency  and  cost  savings”  as  a  negotiating  motive 
and  incentive.  While  labor  finds  its  payoff  in  wages,  benefits,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  only,  farmers — who  have  production  costs — increase  their  income  as  they 
are  able  to  negotiate  procedures  or  methods  which  reduce  these  costs.  For  this 
reason,  methods  and  procedures  which  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  system 
may  be  important  among  the  bargainable  issues  in  agriculture  where  labor  bar¬ 
gaining  has  not  included  this  dimension  to  any  significant  degree. 

Market  price  has  two  functions 

As  we  look  over  just  these  three  contrasts  between  the  agricultural  situation 
and  the  labor  situation  it  becomes  rather  clear  to  me  that  farmer  bargaining 
may  go — in  fact  must  go — quite  a  different  direction  than  has  evolved  in  labor 
bargaining.  This  is  not  really  surprising.  Market  price  has  two  major  functions. 
One  is  the  coordination  of  economic  activity  and  the  other  is  income  distribution. 
It  is  quite  natural  to  observe  that  when  labor  bargaining  supercedes  the  price 
mechanism,  its  emphasis  is  primarily  on  income  distribution.  This  is  true  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  supply  of  labor  is  coordinated  more  by  religious,  sociological, 
cultural  and  family  attitudes  and  traditions  than  economic  stimuli  and  second, 
as  we  have  seen  earlier,  there  exists  an  effective  supply  control  mechanism 
outside  the  bargaining  unit  which  results  from  the  actions  of  the  employer. 
These  two  factors  leave  labor  quite  free  from  the  normal  role  of  price  in  co- 
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ordinating  economic  activity  (free  from  the  “supply  response”  problem)  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  move  directly  into  securing  and  increasing  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  we  do  not  find  such  a  one-sided  coin.  If  we  are  to 
replace  the  market  mechanism  with  a  system  of  negotiated  prices,  we  cannot 
move  directly  for  increased  benefits  and  disregard  the  coordinating  role  which 
price  has  performed.  The  price  system  has  served  to  guide  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  coordinator.  In  fact  there  are  many 
demonstrations  that  it  does  a  poor  job  in  its  role  as  a  coordinator.  When  we 
take  a  continuously  abundant  supply  of  feed  grains  and  convert  it  into  too  few 
hogs  one  year  and  too  many  hogs  the  next,  we  are  doing  a  very  inadequate  job 
of  coordinating  this  sector  of  the  economy.  Farmers  can’t  meet  the  increasing 
costs  of  labor,  land  and  equipment  from  the  erratic  returns  which  result  from 
this  lack  of  coordination,  and  consumers  complain  bitterly  as  well. 

Bargaining  as  an  instrument  of  coordination 

These  thoughts  and  observations  lead  me  to  the  following  hypothesis :  Farmer 
bargaining  may  yield  its  greatest  benefits  by  improving  the  coordinating  func¬ 
tions  of  price  while  labor  bargaining  has  emphasized  primarily  the  income  dis¬ 
tribution  aspects  of  price.  If  this  hypothesis  proves  true,  and  I  expect  it  will, 
we  may  need  a  massive  job  of  redefining  some  terms.  Bargaining  has  come  to 
mean— in  almost  everyone’s  mind — negotiations  for  income  shares.  If  farmers 
work  together  under  new  permissive  legislation  to  improve  coordination  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food  products  and  stabilize  and  increase  the 
economic  returns  to  farming,  this  will  be  a  process  very  different  from  anything 
we  have  seen  in  labor  bargaining.  Perhaps  we  should  call  it  “collective  action” 
rather  than  “bargaining”.  I  would  define  collective  action  as  a  system  of  nego¬ 
tiations  which  replaces  both  the  coordinative  functions  and  the  income  distribu¬ 
tion  functions  of  the  price  system. 

Let's  lay  some  of  the  major  characteristics  and  problems  in  agricultural 
marketing  up  against  this  hypothesis  to  see  how  they  all  fit  in.  A  list  of  these 
characteristics  and  problems  probably  should  include  at  least  the  following: 

A.  Factors  affecting  income  distribution  : 

1.  While  most  of  the  small  farmers  earn  lower  rates  of  return  on  their 
land,  labor  and  capital  than  firms  in  other  parts  of  the  economy,  most  of 
the  larger  farms  which  produce  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  output  earn 
rates  of  return  as  high  or  higher  than  typical  of  other  parts  of  the  economy. 

2.  Farmers  need  stability  of  income  to  meet  the  interest  and  payments 
on  the  rapidly  increasing  debt  burden  which  is  associated  with  the  modern 
capital-intensive  agriculture. 

3.  Agricultural  labor  wage  rates  are  increasing  rapidly  and  are  destined 
to  continue  significant  increases  in  the  future.  Farmers  need  a  way  to  sys¬ 
tematically  pass  on  these  and  other  cost  increases  to  the  consumer. 

B.  Factors  affecting  coordination : 

1.  Better  coordination  of  food  production,  processing  and  distribution  can 
significantly  reduce  costs  and  significantly  increase  the  usefulness  of  food 
products  to  final  consumers. 

2.  Consumers  buy  products  on  the  basis  of  convenience,  status  color,  taste, 
texture  and  many  other  nonprice  factors.  Price  is  less  effective,  therefore ;  in 
stimulating  consumer  to  use  up  excessive  surpluses  or  in  rationing  con¬ 
sumers  in  cases  of  scarcity. 

3.  Violent  price  fluctuations,  as  seen  in  pork  products  over  the  past  few 
years,  undermines  consumer  confidence  in  the  food  industries.  The  inability 
of  farmers  to  control  their  industry  appears  to  the  consumer  to  be  a  case 
of  price  fixing  and  market  manipulation. 

4.  Central  public  wholesale  markets  for  farm  products  are  rapidly  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  scene.  It  is  more  efficient  to  move  products  from  the  large 
commercial  producer  to  the  processing  plant  or  retailer.  The  function  these 
markets  performed  in  openly  setting  prices  is  largely  lost  and  must  be  re¬ 
replaced  with  something. 

5.  Functions  wholesale  markets  perform  in  sorting  out  product  specifica¬ 
tions  among  buyers  have  largely  been  transferred  back  to  the  farm.  In 
many  cases  farmers  now  produce  to  specifications  for  their  individual 
buyers.  Low  quality  products  which  cannot  be  kept  off  the  market  often 
undermine  prices  received  by  farmers  who  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  and  demands  of  their  buyers. 
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6.  The  chaotic  and  undisciplined  nature  of  many  markets  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  generates  a  sense  of  discouragement  and  futility  in  many  of  the  most 
alert,  sensitive  and  capable  farm  producers.  Industries  from  which  they 
purchase  inputs  have  power,  discipline  and  good  performance  as  do  the 
industries  to  which  they  sell.  Farmers  see  the  power  and  organization  of 
these  outside  influences  encroaching  upon  their  traditional  prerogatives  and 
making  them  captives.  Farmers  need  a  system  of  coordination  through 
which  they  can  participate  in  the  shaping  of  their  own  destiny. 

Income  Distribution  Considerations 

The  situation  regarding  distribution  of  income  indicates  that  the  case  for 
substantial  price  increases  is  virtually  groundless.  While  there  are  many  disad¬ 
vantaged  small  farmers,  two-thirds  (68.3%)  of  farm  output  in  11)66  came  from 
farms  with  $20,000  gross  income  or  greater.1  These  larger  farms  earn  higher  rates 
of  return  on  their  resources  invested  than  is  typical  for  the  economy  generally. 
The  small  farmers  with  only  a  trickle  of  output  would  not  materially  benefit 
from  higher  prices.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  smaller  two-thirds  of  all 
farmers  who  produce  only  14.6%  of  all  output.  Prices  high  enough  to  help  these 
small  farmers  would  be  excessive  for  the  larger  commercial  farming  operations 
which  produce  the  bulk  of  our  food  supply. 

The  case  for  more  stable  farm  prices  is  impelling.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  large,  capital-intensive  farming  operation  which  is  our  primary  provider. 
As  farm  labor  is  paid  higher  wages  which  stimulates  the  use  of  more  large  and 
expensive  equipment,  the  debt  burden  of  cominerical  agriculture  will  increase. 
While  commercial  farmers  do  not  deserve  substantial  price  increases,  they  do 
deserve  dependable  prices  on  which  to  plan  investments  in  more  efficient  and 
productive  operations. 

Farmers  also  deserve  a  price  system  which  they  can  adjust  to  accommodate 
changes  in  their  costs.  Our  national  policies  of  cheap  farm  labor— which  included 
slavery,  open  immigration  and  braceros — have  been  terminated.  Society  is  de¬ 
manding  better  conditions  and  better  wages  for  farm  workers.  If  farm  labor  is  a 
necessary  part  of  our  economy,  people  providing  it  should  not  be  second  class  citi¬ 
zens  compared  to  people  providing  other  necessary  functions.  In  responding  to  this 
demand,  farmers  incur  increases  in  their  costs.  Farmers  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
these  (and  other)  costs  on  to  society  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

In  the  past  farmers  who  depended  on  the  market  price  system  could  increase 
their  prices  only  to  the  extent  that  some  of  their  numbers  quit  or  were  forced 
out.  That  transition  may  not  be  too  difficult  for  the  subsistence  farmer  who  has 
little  debt.  Since  the  bulk  of  todays  food  comes  from  the  large,  commercial,  debt 
burdened  operation,  price  adjustment  by  economic  suicide  is  generally  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Commercial  agriculture  deserves  dependable  prices  and  the  opportunity 
to  adjust  them  to  accommodate  cost  increases. 

Coordination  Considerations 

Consideration  of  coordinating  the  agricultural  economy  leads  to  some  funda¬ 
mental  observations.  The  concept  of  “supply  and  demand”  as  the  primary  ex¬ 
plainer  of  economic  activity  is  probably  becoming  less  relevant  as  our  economy 
becomes  technically  complex  and  as  consumers  become  affluent.  Production  re¬ 
quires  planning  which  goes  beyond  the  guidance  given  by  price — the  price  which 
identifies  the  product  usefulness  to  consumers.  A  great  deal  of  planning  and  in¬ 
vestment  must  be  done  before  there  is  a  product  or  a  price.  Among  the  items 
which  must  be  planned  is  how  to  offer  the  product  to  an  affluent  consumex-. 

Nor  is  the  consumer  guided  by  price  alone.  In  time  past,  the  housewife  gladly 
shifted  from  scarce  and  dear  commodities  to  abundant  and  cheaper  food  in 
order  to  provide  necessities  to  her  family.  Now,  her  family  has  long  since  past 
the  theshold  of  necessities  and  one  of  her  concerns  is  to  complete  shopping  quickly 
so  it  won’t  interfere  with  the  leisure  activities  which  are  an  important  part  of 
her  life.  Convenience  features  alone  may  be  more  important  than  price  in  affect¬ 
ing  her  purchases.  Variations  in  taste,  texture,  flavor  and  color  must  now  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  plant  rather  than  the  kitchen.  This  never  ending  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  adds  up  to  several  thousands  of  items  in  the  typical  supermarket, 
is  a  partner  to  affluence. 


'C.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Parity  Returns  Position  of  Farmers,  Senate  Docu¬ 
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Price  is  not  the  dominant  influence  guiding  consumption.  Purchases  based 
on  living  patterns,  convenience,  variety  or  other  non-price  factors  continue  when 
farmers  underproduce  and  are  very  hard  to  stimulate  when  farmers  overproduce. 
Since  price  was  not  much  of  a  factor  in  their  original  purchase  decision,  con¬ 
sumers  behavior  does  not  change  much  when  price  changes.  We  cannot  expect 
allluent  consumers  to  diligently  correct  all  of  the  farmers’  mistakes  by  constantly 
changing  their  consumption  habits.  Probably  the  most  prized  dimension  of 
affluence  is  being  extricated  from  the  discipline  of  responding  to  price. 

As  the  production  process  grows  more  complex  and  consumers  become  more 
affluent,  the  need  for  planning  and  coordinating  devices  which  go  beyond  price 
is  increased.  As  this  need  increases,  instability  and  uncertainty  of  production 
and  prices  will  represent  an  increasing  loss  to  society.  Better  coordination — per¬ 
taining  to  quantity,  time  and  quality  discipline — through  production,  assembly, 
processing,  storage,  distribution  and  merchandising  can  better  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  food  marketing  industry  and  the  farmer. 

Farmer  bargaining  objectives 

Realistic  bargaining  objectives  of  farmers  would  include  massive  programs 
to  improve  supply  discipline  and  modest  price  increases.  This  combination  of 
activities  would  substantially  improve  farm  income  by  increasing  prices  and  re¬ 
ducing  costs.  While  this  balance  of  emphasis  betwTeen  the  coordination  and 
income  distribution  functions  matches  the  needs  and  problems  of  agriculture 
very  well,  it  is  not  the  emphasis  most  often  considered.  Farmers  most  often  see 
bargaining  only  as  a  way  to  bypass  the  “market”  and  substantially  raise  prices. 
In  the  first  place,  this  won't  work  because  of  the  “supply  response”  problem  and 
in  the  second  place  it  isn’t  warranted  in  view  of  the  nature  of  returns  to  com¬ 
mercial  farms.  It  is  only  by  putting  the  first  emphasis  on  supply  discipline  that 
modest  price  increases  can  be  attained.  From  society’s  point  of  view,  a  disciplined 
supply  will  be  worth  more  than  an  uncontrollable  one. 

ruuLic  policy  toward  farmer  bargaining 

It  seems  clear  that  the  future  of  agriculture  will  be  characterized  by  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  supply  discipline.  The  remaining  question  is  what  body  will  be 
given  such  authority.  My  choice  is  an  elected  group  of  farmers  with  legal  powers 
to  discipline  the  actions  of  their  industry.  This  would  require  comprehensive 
permissive  legislation  guaranteeing  fairness  in  election  of  representatives  and 
regularizing  procedures  for  financing  and  settling  disputes.  S.  2973  is  a  proto¬ 
type  of  such  comprehensive  permissive  legislation. 

My  reasons  for  favoring  farmers  being  disciplined  by  farmers  are  few  and 
uncomplicated. 

1.  It  will  be  more  flexible  and  competitive  than  a  government  oriented  system. 

2.  It  gives  farmers  some  control  over  their  destiny. 

3.  While  a  government  oriented  system  may  be  necessary,  that  extreme 
degree  of  regulation  should  be  sought  only  after  actual  experience  shows  the 
more  flexible  system  inadequate. 

How  to  emphasize  coordination 

My  analysis  of  the  problems  of  agriculture  and  the  possibilities  of  farmer 
bargaining  leads  to  the  desirability  for  a  heavy  emphasis  on  coordination.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  consider  what  type  of  policy  could  encourage  bargaining  empha¬ 
sis  in  that  direction. 

Probably  the  most  important  prerequisite  for  coordination  is  information. 
Information  concerning  quantities  to  be  marketed,  location  and  delivery  time 
is  often  inadequate.  Improvements  usually  require  better  cooperation  of  farmers. 
Efforts  to  improve  information  by  government,  industry  and  other  groups  haw 
often  been  rendered  ineffective  by  farmer  indifference. 

Allowing  farmers  to  conduct  price  bargaining  without  basic  market  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  chaos.  Obtaining  and  maintaining  current  market  information 
should  be  made  a  necessary  condition  for  bargaining  of  any  kind. 

Diversion  programs,  such  as  often  used  with  market  orders,  should  be  available 
to  bargaining  groups.  These  programs  allow  the  seller  to  discriminate  between 
markets  of  different  characteristics.  The  most  important  result  is  that  quantities 
and  timing  of  deliveries  can  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  most  important 
market  with  other  markets  or  non-use  taking  up  the  slack. 
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Another  possibility  which  should  receive  careful  consideration  Is  granting' 
the  elected  representative  enough  authority  to  conduct  compulsory  bargaining 
in  non-price  terms  of  trade  only.  Any  bargaining  concerning  price  would  have  to 
be  voluntary  in  nature.  The  power  of  the  government  would  enforce  all  negotiated 
settlements  concerning  diversion  decisions  and  non-price  terms,  but  no  coercion 
would  be  possible  concerning  price.  This  alternative  would  emphasize  coordina¬ 
tion  and  supply  discipline  and  thereby  enable  voluntary  price  bargaining  to  be 
more  effective  than  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  make  clear  to  all 
farm  industries  that  farmer  bargaining  is  very  different  from  labor  bargaining. 

Mr.  Padbekg.  My  name  is  Dan  Padberg.  I  am  a  professor  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  economics  involved  in  the  bill 
presented  by  Senator  Mondale. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  represents  a  major  change  in  the  set  of 
rules  by  which  agriculture  operates.  When  you  make  a  major  change 
in  the  rules,  I  think  that  you  should  have  substantial  reasons.  I  think 
these  reasons  should  be  discussed  and  understood  by  farmers  and 
consumers. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  am 
in  favor  of  it,  not  because  I  think  all  the  details  are  worked  out,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  they  are  not — but,  I  am  in  favor  of  it  because  it  is  a. 
new  direction  which  I  think  is  needed  and  will  ameliorate  many  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  farm  and  serve  consumers  better. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  heard  the  testimony  this  morning  it  is - 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  It  is  contemplated  that  even  though 
this  bill  is  enacted,  they  want  the  present  law  to  be  continued,  to  be 
extended. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  would  not  have  to  do  that. 
If  this  is  as  good  as  some  of  the  proponents  state,  that  it  will  cure  the 
evils — yet  when  you  read  the  bill  and  try  to  figure  out  what  it  does, 
it  is  not  far  different  from  the  present  program. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  that.  But  there  is 
another  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  first - 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  in  accord  with  the  present  program  ? 
I  don’t  mean  by  way  of  payments,  you  understand.  But  I  mean  in 
operation. 

The  only  difference,  as  I  can  see,  is  that  the  farmers  themselves  pro¬ 
mote  their  cause.  The  group  that  produces  com,  and  produces  wheat, 
would  go  to  this  board  that  is  started  here  and  they  would  say  “We 
would  like  you  to  fix  the  price.”  Of  course,  that  is  the  ultimate.  And 
what  you  do  here  is  that  you  permit  the  board  to  sound  the  growers  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  do  that.  And  if  they  are, 
then  this  committee  gets  busy,  and  works  with  handlers  or  sellers  in 
order  to  reach  a  price.  The  way  it  is  done  otherwise  is — I  mean  under 
the  law— instead  of  having  a  price,  we  have  a  loan  program  that  is 
a  certain  percentage  of  parity,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the 
farmer  cannot  sell  his  commodity,  then  the  Government  will  take  it 
over  on  a  loan  basis  at  a  certain  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Padberg.  How  many  commodities  do  you  have  a  loan  right  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Any  kind. 
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The  Chairman.  Five.  Two  of  the  five  are  voluntary. 

Mr.  Padberg.  One  of  the  reasons  I  think  this  is  vastly  different  from 
the  programs  as  they  now  exist  on  the  books,  and  as  they  have  been  used, 
is  that  it  applies  to  more  and  different  commodities.  I  worked  with 
some  people  3  or  4  years  ago  who  were  interested  in  bargaining  in  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes.  All  of  the  machinery  that  existed  was  not  available  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Padberg.  And  that  is  a  significant  difference.  For  those  people 
who  wanted  to  sell  tomatoes  to  a  cannery,  they  would  find  it  very  differ¬ 
ent,  because  it  gave  them  a  role  in  their  destiny,  and  the  present  law  did 
not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see,  the  law  that  we  have  been  working  on 
for  quite  some  time  now  envisions  acreage  controls.  The  law  provided 
for  compulsion  acreage  control  on  all  products  except  corn. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  the  price  is  fixed,  as  I  understand,  un¬ 
der  the  bill  that  you  say  you  favor,  when  the  minimum  price  is  estab¬ 
lished,  they  can  go  a  step  further  and — marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotment. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Which  is  still  very  different  from  the  law  as  it  now 
provides. 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  there  is  no  coverage  of  tomatoes  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  It  is  not  supposed  to  cover  tomatoes. 

Mr.  Padberg.  That  is  a  significant  difference. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  is  why  I  am  saying  to  you — I  am 
not  saying  to  you,  but  I  told  quite  a  few  other  witnesses  that  on  com¬ 
modities  such  as  we  can  curtail  the  production  by  acreage  controls,  all 
right — let  us  do  that — and  stick  to  that.  But  when  it  comes  to  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  something  like  that,  marketing  quotas,  all  right — you 
can  treat  them - 

Mr.  Padberg.  It  is  a  very  different  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Padberg.  And  this  is  why  I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  as  was 
commented  earlier,  to  have  broad  Federal  programs  for  the  few 
commodities  which  they  now  cover.  And  I  do  not  see  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  replacing  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  not  all  of  agriculture.  That  is  not  half  of 
agriculture.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  one-half,  because  products 
happen  to  be  storable,  should  be  favored  with  assistance  and  programs, 
and  the  other  half,  which  I  think  is  increasing  in  size,  should  be  left 
to  struggle  for  themselves. 

Now,  there  will  be  problems.  And  since  we,  as  a  society,  have  not 
gripped  this  thing  yet,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  answers 
and  the  details.  And  I  cannot  do  that.  And  no  one  that  you  place> 
in  this  chair  this  year  can  do  that,  because  we  have  not  had  the  ex¬ 
perience.  But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country-  to  continue  to 
experiment,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  this  is  why  1  think  this  is  an 
exciting,  although  frustrating,  experience  that  we.  are  going  through. 

The  Chairman.  Accent  on  “frustrating.” 
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Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  would  see  this  as  probably  no  more  bold  than  the 
kind  of  changes  that  were  made  30  years  ago.  I  think  that  that  was 
very  good  legislation,  but  it  had  its  problems.  And  this  will  go  through 
the  same  process. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  minutes  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
think  we  should  consider  a  change  from  “supply-demand  and  market 
price  as  it  has  operated  in  the  past.  If  there  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
this,  I  think  this  proposal  is  on  shaky  ground.  What  it  essentially  pur¬ 
ports  to  do  is  to  replace  the  market  price  as  a  coordinator  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  I  think  that  before  we  replace  it,  we  ought  to  be  pretty  clear  on 
what  is  going  to  take  its  place,  and  why  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  a 
big  change. 

I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  things  which  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
supply-demand  and  market  price  no  longer  fit  the  economics  of  the 
industry  as  it  has  in  times  past. 

In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  industry  coordi¬ 
nated  by  people  outguessing  or  trying  to  outguess  price,  is  instability 
— the  hog  cycle,  the  overshooting  and  undershooting  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  agriculture  for  many  decades. 

We  had  the  sort  of  a  farm  unit  that  grew  up  to  fit  that,  which  was 
a  farm  pretty  deeply  rooted  in  ownership  and  assets.  He  did  not  owe 
very  much,  because  he  could  not  owe  very  much  and  still  survive  the 
good  and  bad  times. 

Nowadays  we  have  farm  labor  getting  more  expensive,  and  farm¬ 
ers  have  to  own  more  equipment.  As  they  become  more  a  capital-inten¬ 
sive  unit,  they  owe  more  money.  They  need  this  equipment  to  make  ag¬ 
riculture  as  productive  as  possible.  We  have  to  feed  ourselves  and  have 
some  responsibilities  to  other  countries.  So  we  want  the  productivity 
which  requires  investment,  and  that  requires  more  stable  prices.  This 
is  one  thing  that  supply  and  demand  is  not  very  good  at — is  giving  de¬ 
pendability  of  income  that  allows  a  person  to  go  out  and  buy  a  $30,000 
beanpieker. 

Another  area  where  supply  and  demand,  as  a  basic  concept,  does  not 
fit  as  well  as  it  used  to  is  in  consumer  behavior.  We  have  not  heard  very 
much  talk  about  the  consumer.  I  think  this  is  very  important. 

Our  consumers  are  now  very  affluent.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
means  is  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  convenience,  they  can  afford  to 
be  interested  in  color,  taste,  packaging,  texture,  many  other  things  be¬ 
sides  price.  One  of  the  features  of  affluence  thev  prize  most  is  bein o-  ex¬ 
tricated  from  the  discipline  of  price. 

So  supply  and  demand  in  this  sense  explains  a  subsistance  economy 
better  than  an  affluent  economy.  "We  have  learned  the  economics  of  sub¬ 
sistence  through  centuries,  but  we  have  only  had  a  few  years  of  affluence 
to  try  to  understand. 

In  the  older  system,  when  it  was  difficult  to  feed  your  family,  it  was 
no  problem  to  shift,  from  the  scarce  commodity  to  the  more  abundant 
commodity  as  prices  dictated.  That  was  your  major  concern,  feeding 
yourself  and  your  family.  So  the  price  system  worked  well  in  solving 
v  hat  resulted  from  coincidence,  weather,  and  the  farmers  decisions. 
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Nowadays  our  consumers  are  affluent,  they  want  just  so  much,  they 
are  very  bitter  if  they  do  not  get  exactly  that  many  pounds,  and  they 
do  not  want  a  single  pound  more.  And  this  is  a  natural  feature  of 
affluence. 

So  we  no  longer  can  expect  the  consumer  to  unravel  the  over-produc¬ 
tion  and  the  underproduction  which  the  farmer  gets  into  by  an  unco¬ 
ordinated  production  system.  1  think  this  is  a  very  important  point. 

We  have  to  coordinate  the  quantities  going  to  consumers  rather 
than  having  them  adjust. 

I  think  that  we  no  longer  can  expect  them  to  be  an  adjusting 
feature  to  take  care  of  the  farmer’s  mistakes. 

So  I  think  these  are  a  couple  of  reasons  why  we  need  to  consider  an 
alternative  to  price  as  the  main  coordinator  of  the  whole  system.  It 
does  not  give  the  stability  the  farmer  has  to  have,  and  it  does  not  give 
the  coordination  the  consumer  wants.  It  overshoots  and  undershoots 
constantly. 

Now,  another  thing  that  we  ought  to  face  up  to  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  serve  this  consumer  market,  and  give  just  exactly  the  number 
of  pounds  and  not  one  short  and  not  one  extra,  that  naturally  means 
we  are  going  to  have  to  throw  some  away,  because  we  are  going  to  have 
to  overshoot  this  target  to  be  sure  that  we  can  meet  it  every  time.  I 
think  we  might  as  well  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  if  we  are  going 
to  orient  ourselves  to  serving  affluent  consumers. 

Many  times  people  sort  of  wishfully  hoped  that  we  could  keep  con¬ 
sumers  acting  like  it  was  a  subsistence  economy,  and  keep  responding, 
because  it  makes  the  agricultural  sector’s  job  easier.  But  that  does  not. 
work. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  serve  this  market  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
programs  that  assure  of  getting  so  much,  and  either  throwing  away, 
moving  into  international  markets,  or  some  type  of  abandonment  for 
taking  care  of  what  is  left.  That  is  necessary  to  give  the  consumer 
today  what  she  wants. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  mention  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  law 
was  to  deal  with  other  crops,  like  tomatoes  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  deal  with  tomatoes  except  on  a 
regional  basis.  How  could  you  get  the  farmers  of  California,  the 
farmers  of  the  South,  all  over  the  country,  to  agree  on  a  plan,  when 
production  in  one  area  may  be  greater  than  the  other,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  climate  is  such  that  you  do  not  have  the  same  production.  I 
am  just  wondering  how  would  you  attack  a  program  of  that  kind,  how 
would  you  approach  it  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  I  do  not  have  the  final  answer  to  this.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  does.  But  what  I  would  suggest  is  that  as  small  a 
unit  as  can  be  effective — that,  would  be  the  first  place  to  begin  expe¬ 
rience. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir.  And  you  may  find  out  that  California  can 
elect  high  volume  and  modest  price,  and  Ohio  can  try  and  go  the  other 
way,  and  they  will  be  in  a  little  bit  of  a  conflict,  and  they  can  compete 
as  regions.  That  may  break  down.  We  may  find  that  it  has  to  be  na¬ 
tional  to  be  effective.  If  we  find  that  out,  then  I  would  be  for  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  difficulties  and  approaches  to  the  national  program.. 
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I  would  experiment  with  the  regional  first,  because  I  think  that — 
well,  in  principle  it  gives  you  more  flexibility.  I  believe  in  that 
principle. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  belief  that  what  gives  rise  to  this — 
take  the  milk  producers,  what  happened  here  lately,  and  the  egg 
producers — they  are  getting  a  very  small  return  on  their  investment. 
It  may  be  that  something  can  be  done  as  to  those  commodities — if  we 
do  it  on  a  regional  basis,  but  leave  it  to  the  producers  of  that  area 
to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Padberg.  One  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
briefly,  and  that  is  the  labor  model.  Other  speakers  have  commented 
on  that. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  very  briefly  by  saying  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  labor  has  been  a  case  where  we  replace  the  price  system  with 
a  negotiated  system.  In  the  new  system,  the  primary  incentive  was 
getting  more  income  to  labor. 

Now,  price  performs  a  function  of  determining  income  shares  as  the 
labor  bargainers  were  interested  in,  but  also  coordinates  the  whole 
system. 

Labor  has  some  unique  situations  in  which  they  can  move  for  in¬ 
creased  benefits  without  worrying  about  a  supply  response  problem. 
We  do  not  produce  more  people  just  because  wages  are  high,  and  the 
employer  hires  only  how  many  he  wants  regardless  of  how  many 
would  like  to  be  employed.  So  the  union  is  free  to  go  for  benefits 
which  is  one  function  of  price,  and  ignore  the  coordinating  role  that 
price  normally  furnishes. 

That  case  does  not  pertain  to  agriculture. 

If  you  replace  the  price  system  in  agriculture,  we  will  have  to  as¬ 
sume  both  roles — the  income  distribution  dimensions  of  price  and 
the  coordinating  dimensions  that  price  has  performed. 

It  is  my  hypothesis  that  bargaining  and  negotiation  in  agriculture 
will  find  its  greatest  use  and  greatest  emphasis  in  negotiating  non¬ 
price  terms  and  matters  of  coordination  and  discipline. 

If  you  look  at  the  facts  about  farmer  income,  two-thirds  of  the  food 
supply  comes  from  farms  that  have  incomes  at  least  comparable  with 
rates  of  return  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  case  is  not  for  a  heavy  emphasis  on  price  increases,  but  the 
many  problems  that  agriculture  lias  result  in  my  view  from  the  poor 
job  of  coordination  that  the  price  mechanism  affords. 

So  as  pertains  to  the  labor  model,  I  think  the  agriculture  case  is 
a  different  one,  and  if  we  get  the  most  that  there  is  to  get  out  of  col¬ 
lective  action,  it  will  have  a  heavy  emphasis  on  letting  farmers 
discipline  farm  industries  and  get  the  income  benefits  that  come  from 
having  a  disciplined  industry  which  serves  well  an  affluent  society. 

Senator  Miller.  You  mentioned  a  disciplined  industry.  But  that 
violates  the  point  that  the  chairman  is  making  about  doing  this  on  a 
regional  basis.  You  may  have  a  tomato  industry  of  Florida,  you  may 
have  a  tomato  industry  of  California — how  are  you  going  to  have  the 
discipline  as  between  the  two  markets  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  My  response  to  this  is  that  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
I  would  like  to  have  as  flexible  a  system  as  possible  so  if  it  is  possible 
for  California  to  bargain  and  discipline  their  tomato  industry  sep¬ 
arately  from  Ohio’s  or  New  Jersey’s,  then  I  would  be  for  that  system. 
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If  it  does  not  work,  if  California  wants  to  have  high  volume  and 
relatively  low  prices,  and  Ohio  wants  to  go  the  other  way,  and  they 
mutually  destroy  each  other,  then  I  think  the  answer  is  to  go  to  a 
national  system  which  is  less  flexible,  but  if  it  is  necessary,  I  think 
that  is  the  way  to  go. 

Senator  Miller.  Your  point  on  page  11,  that  this  method  must  be 
accompanied  by  protection  from  supplies  from  other  regions  and  na¬ 
tions  implies  this,  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  believe  that. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  now,  when  you  mention  nations,  then  you 
are  talking  about  imports,  too,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes. 

(Senator  Miller.  And  so  I  suppose  you  suggest  we  better  have  a 
mechanism,  be  it  a  quota  system  or  something  else,  which  will  place 
a  reasonable  limit  on  imports— otherwise  they  will  undercut  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  think  that  is  exactly  right.  And  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  that  a  little  bit. 

TV  e  were  just  saying  that  the  affluent  consumer  does  not  respond 
tremendously  to  price,  that  affluence  means  some  freedom  from  being 
forced  to  eat  what  the  farmer  produces,  and  being  able  to  eat  what 
you  want,  when  you  want  it.  So  this  puts  a  premium  on  the  system 
providing  just  that. — exactly  how  much  they  want,  no  more,  no  less. 

Now,  what  is  the  most,  vital  part,  of  this  supply?  Its  total  size  is 
very  important.  And  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  make  adjustments 
to  make  that,  total  size  just  right.  And  that  is  going  to  be  our  system. 

So  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  higher  price  for  the 
system  that  makes  this  total  supply  come  out  right  than  somebody 
who  at  random  shoots  a  little  in  from  somewhere  else. 

I  think  that  it.  is  worth  more  to  our  consumers  to  fill  these  needs 
as  they  see  them,  and  if  we  are  going  to  do  this,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  protect  this  system.  And  I  am  not  embarrassed  about  this  at  all. 

Senator  Miller.  I  must  say  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  troubled  me  is  that  anything  we  might  do  in 
here,  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  quota  system  on  imports,  or  some¬ 
thing  analogous  to  that,  is  going  to  be  for  nought,  because  it  will  just 
be  undercut. 

One  other  thought:  You  talk  about  farmers  negotiating  proced¬ 
ures  or  methods  which  reduce  these  costs. 

To  me,  one  of  the  severest  sides  of  this  cost  price  squeeze  has  been 
the  cost  side.  When  you  look  at  the  costs-of-production  index,  I  think 
it  is  up  to  almost  260  above  1958  levels  in  the  case  of  interest - 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  It.  seems  to  me  that  whatever  we  do  in  here  can 
be.  completely  undercut  if  we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  would  like  to  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  this  point  of 
reducing  costs. 

For  a  long  time  shipments  of  cannery  crops  have  been  on  a  very 
uncoordinated  basis,  and  at  the  peak  of  season,  workers  and  their 
trucks  may  sit  there  24  hours  before  they  are  unloaded. 

Well,  this  truck  is  worth  money,  but  it  is  most  valuable  at  the  peak 
of  the  season,  because  that  is  when  it  has  to  get  the  job  done. 
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Labor  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  possible  to  schedule  these  things.  And 
just  now  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  we  are  bargaining  about 
scheduling  this  operation  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  canner  and 
the  farmer.  And  so  we  can,  by  negotiating  matters  that  relate  to 
coordination,  reduce  uncertainty  throughout  the  system  and  make 
the  system  more  compatable  with  mechanized  operation. 

In  Canada,  now,  they  have  a  program  that  if  your  truck  arrives, 
delivering  cannery  crops  on  schedule,  if  it  is  not  unloaded  in  2  hours, 
the  plant  begins  to  pay  rent  on  the  driver  and  equipment.  Why  not? 
That  is  a  cost.  Who  pays  that  cost?  Society  pays  it.  If  we  can,  by 
collective  action,  build  a  better  coordinated  system,  it  will  serve  the 
whole  society  better. 

Senator  Miller.  What  kind  of  a  law  would  you  suggest  that  we 
pass  here  in  the  Congress  which  would  enable  this  to  happen?  You 
indicate  this  is  happening  now  without  any  law  up  there  in  New 
York — the  matter  of  producers  and  processers  getting  together  on 
a  schedule.  I  think  it  has  a  lot  of  merit.  But  I  am  just  wondering 
what  we  are  supposed  to  do  here  to  pass  a  law  to  cause  this. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  have  worked  for  several  years  with  groups  trying 
to  bargain  voluntarily.  You  meet  some  very  dedicated  and  capable 
and  sensitive  people.  But  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  there  is  no  set 
of  rules.  There  is  no  ivay  to  systematically  finance  this  operation. 
You  have  too  few  people  that  are  capable  and  able,  and  they  have 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  trying  to  get  membership  and  dues,  and 
not  enough  time  to  devoting  to  building  programs,  doing  analysis — 
it.  takes  a  lot  of  analysis  to  run  a  sensitive  bargaining  operation.  There 
is  no  way  now  to  finance  this. 

You  also  have  the  problem  of  voluntary  reorganizations  where  once 
you  get  60,  70  percent,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  for  the  next  guy  to 
stay  outside.  He  has  all  the  benefits  of  having  the  thing,  but  he  does 
not  have  to  pay  for  any  of  it. 

And  so  I  feel  that  this  bill  goes  directly  at  this  problem,  by  setting 
up  a  way  to  coordinate  the  whole  industry  once  a  certain  level  of, 
whether  it  is  majority,  or  two-thirds,  or  whatever  it  is,  agrees  to  a 
discipline  program.  That  is  needed.  And  we  won't  get  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  value  of  the  coordination  until  we  have  that. 

Senator  Miller.  I  appreciate  your  answer  to  that  question.  I  would 
make  this  point. 

Where  you  get  so  many  complaints  from  farmers  in  my  State  is  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production — the  increase  in  the  interest  they  have 
to  pay.  They  are  paying  7y2  to  8  percent  interest  on  90-day  cattle  loans 
now.  They  are  paying  increases  for  their  farm  machinery,  for  other 
things  that  they  use.  And  these  are  in  many  respects  attributable  to 
the  inflation  situation  we  have  in  this  country.  My  suggestion  would 
be  no  matter  what  we  do  in  here,  no  matter  what  kind  of  an  elaborate 
method  we  may  lay  out  here,  if  we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  inflation  and 
the  high  interest  rates,  which  comprise  a  big  chunk  of  this  cost  price 
squeeze,  we  are  going  to  be  undercut  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  that  inflation  takes  its  toll  in 
this  industry  as  every  other  one.' 

I  think  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  vastly  beyond  the  kinds  of 
things  that  we  can  discuss  here,  or  the  kinds  of  things  that - 
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Senator  Miller.  It  is  true  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  committee. 

1  ne  point  is  that  no  matter  what  we  do  here,  if  we  let  the  barcminino- 
committees  go  out  and  negotiate  a  nice  price,  that  price  can  become 
obsolete  in  6  months  if  the  costs  of  production  keep  on  goino-  right  up 
and  inflation  keeps  on  going  up.  6 

Wouldn't  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  that  is  certainly  right.  A  price  that  is  attractive 
m  terms  of  covering  costs  at  one  point  becomes  obsolete  faster  the  more 
inflation  that  we  have. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Senator  Mondale.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank 
Dr.  Padberg  for  his  very  fine  testimony,  and  for  what  I  take  to  be  an 
endorsement  of  the  objective  of  an  improved  bargaining  power  for  the 
American  farmer,  and  for  his  willingness  to  try  to  think  through 
some  of  the  policy  considerations  and  problems  that  this  new  approach 
necessarily  entails. 

I  think  you  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  this  hearing 
which  is  turning  out  to  be  a  very  unique  one,  because  we  are  looking 
into  some  of  these  basic  problems  I  think  we  should  be  looking  into. 

In  your  testimony  you  indicate  at  one  point  you  think  the  approach 
that  we  propose  in  this  legislation  is  commendable.  Are  you  choosing 
between  title  I  and  title  II,  or  are  you  recommending  one'  approach  or 
the  other  or  both  approaches  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  title  I  and  title  II  are  a  little  difficult  for  me. 
Title  I  sets  up  a  new  system.  Title  II  is  a  modification  of  the  market 
order.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Senator  Mondale.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Padberg.  My  preference  on  this  is  title  1. 1  find  that  a  significant 
contrast  to  alternatives  that  have  been  available  to  farmers  before. 

If  you  tie  on  these  programs  to  a  marketing  order,  this  brings  the 
attitude  in  many  people’s  minds  that  this  is  a  Government  program. 
The  thing  that  I  like  about  title  I  is  that  if  farmers  decide — farmers 
organizations  decide  that  this  is  the  direction  agriculture  should  go, 
that  they  can  build  this  new  alternative  as  a  farmer’s  program  instead 
of  a  Government  program. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  operating  mechanics,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference.  But  the  difference  in  who  is  the  major  initiator  is  a 
significant  one. 

Senator  Mondale.  When  I  prepared  title  I,  this  was  one  of  my  basic 
objectives.  I  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  not  develop  an  approach  to 
farm  bargaining  that  left  most  of  the  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
rather  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  some  other 
body  by  creating  a  National  Agriculture  Bargaining  Act  Board.  I 
did  not  intend  to  give  them  any  powers  of  substance  over  the  bargain¬ 
ing  or  price,  but  simply  the  ministerial  problems.  I  imagine  that  if 
we  would  review  the  hearings  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
1935,  we  would  find  the  same  kinds  of  questions  raised  the  possibility 
of  establishing  that  kind  of  bargaining  power  in  labor  as  we  fear 
today  against  this  proposal  to  give  the  same  kind  of  power  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Padberg.  One  thing  is  instructive  to  me  on  that  issue.  Canada  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  several  types  of  plans,  one  of  which 
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is  negotiated  price  arrangement,  and  negotiations  include  many  things 
beyond  price — delivery,  and  in  some  cases  quotas. 

The  universal  experience  here  is  that  these  plans  are  fought  by 
processors  as  they  are  coming  in,  universally.  And  10  years  later  the 
processors  say  “You  know,  it  works  out  pretty  well,”  because  this 
assures  all  of  them  to  be  buying  at  the  same  price.  “We  test  ourselves 
competitively  on  who  can  do  a  better  job  processing  and  creating  prod¬ 
ucts  the  consumer  wants  and  selling  them,  rather  than  trying  to 
squeeze  it  out  of  the  farmer.” 

I  think  this  is  instructive  to  some  of  the  kinds  of  criticism  that 
accrue  to  this  bill. 

Senator  Mondale.  Now,  some  comment  has  been  made,  and  I  think 
properly  so,  about  the  escalation  of  the  cost  of  interest  and  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  rest.  Undoubtedly  the  farmer  is  caught  in  a  cruel  vise 
of  rising  prices  and  reduced  parity  ratios.  But  unlike  almost  everyone 
else  in  the  American  economy,  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it. 
He  cannot  decide  he  is  going  to  raise  his  prices  on  his  product  that 
he  is  producing  on  his  farm,  say,  by  5  percent  in  order  to  take  care  of 
his  increased  costs.  He  is  dependent  more  than  he  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  solely  on  the  market,  and  in  the  chain  of  distribution  he  has 
little  or  nothing  to  say  about  what  price  he  is  going  to  get. 

President  Kennedy  once  said  that  the  farmer  is  the  only  person  who 
buys  everything  he  buys  at  retail,  sells  everything  he  sells  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  pays  the  freight  both  ways. 

I  think  this  accounts  for  most  of  his  frustration.  He  is  a  sitting 
duck.  He  is  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  barrel  in  terms  of  cost.  In  terms 
of  price  he  finds  himself  in  this  impotent  position.  While  farm  pro¬ 
grams  from  Washington  have  probably  prevented  disaster — -I  think 
we  have  a  good  farm  act — they  have  not  assured  prosperity,  some¬ 
thing  is  missing.  And  I  think  what  is  missing  is  the  failure  to  have 
some  power  in  the  farmer  to  be  heard  in  the  establishment  of  the 
price  of  his  product.  And  that  is  all  these  proposals  that  I  have 
presented  are  designed  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that,  you  support  this 
general  objective. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  before  you  came  in,  Senator,  I  was  trying  to 
differentiate  this  method  from  our  present  law — where  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  proceeds  to  decide  on  the  referendum. 

But  in  this  case,  let  us  not  overlook  this.  I  want  to  reemphasize 
what  I  said  all  along — that  after  this  committee  fixes  a  price,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  go  further  in  order  to  maintain  that  price,  they 
can  put  on  marketing  quotas,  they  can  put  on  acreage  controls,  by 
referendum,  and  it  all  comes  back  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  Secretary  being  the  man  who  administers  it — because  that  is 
what  it.  says — and  even  impose  penalties. 

So  it  is  not  wholly  the  farmer,  as  you  put  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  have  not  figured  out  a  way  of  removing  some 
other  agency  from  the  situation  any  more  than  we  have  in  the  labor 
analogy.  We  still  need  a  national  board  of  some  kind  to  take  care  of 
the  ministerial  problems.  Yet  this  proposal  I  think  gives  more  power 
to  the  farmer  than  any  of  the  others  I  have  seen. 

I  wonder  how  far  organized  labor  would  have  gotten  in  the  last  35 
years  if  every  labor  demand  they  made  had  to  be  cleared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
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The  Chairman.  Organized  labor,  though,  has  a  different  problem 
than  what  the  farmers  have  here.  Their  employers  can  curtail  produc¬ 
tion  at  whatever  level  they  want.  But  the  farmer  cannot.  And  what 
causes — if  a  minimum  price  is  fixed,  and  good  weather  should  follow, 
and  huge  production  comes  into  being,  that  price  structure  that  has 
been  fixed  is  going  to  probably  go  to  pieces.  And  then  if  that  should 
happen,  then  they  have  got  to  resort  to  almost  the  same  procedure  as 
is  now  put  into  effect  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  there  is  no 
difference. 

Senator  Mondale.  There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of — maybe  our 
witness  would  like  to  comment  on  this — to  have  meaningful  bargaining 
power  unless  you  have  supply  management.  You  just  cannot  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Bargaming  power — you  have  to  have  things  set — 
this  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  farmer,  you 
cannot  do  that.  You  cannot  say  that  the  production  will  be  so  many 
bushels  of  wheat,  so  many  cartons  of  eggs,  or  so  many  bushels  of 
tomatoes.  You  cannot  guide  that.  If  you  have  this  overproduction,  it 
is  then  the  farmer  gets  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  do  a  lot  better  job  on  that  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  had  any  programs  as  are  proposed 
here. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Right.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  favor  this. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  suggest  that  this  ought  to  be.  relegated 
to  programs  other  than  the  ones  that  we  are  now  dealing  with.  You 
could  exclude  corn,  you  could  exclude  wheat  and  cotton.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  work  as  well. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  see  this  as  covering - 

The  Chairman.  What  products  ? 

Mr.  Padberg  (continuing) .  The  products  that  are  not  covered  under 
the  broad  commodity  programs. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  That  is  what  you  said  a  while  ago,  before 
Senator  Mondale  came  in. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  want  this  bill  to  apply,  as  you  said  a 
while  ago,  to  crops  like  tomatoes,  production  of  eggs— what  else? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  the  way  I  see  this  as  far  as  priority  goes — the 
dairy  industry  would  find  it  useful,  cannery  crops  and  specialty  crops 
generally,  poultry  would  be  a  little  more  difficult,  livestock  yet  more 
difficult,  but  it  clearly  has  possibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  not  covered  by  our  present  laws. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  right.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons — 
I  think  you  need  a  very  different  kind  of  approach  to  these  more  diffi¬ 
cult  problems. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  been  arguing  about. 

Senator  Mondale.  Let  me  ask  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  author  of  this  bill,  he  wants  to 
cover  everything,  and  you  cannot  work  it  that  way  in  my  opinion.  If 
you  want  to  name  the  commodities  as  those  not  under  the  law  now, 
that  is  all  right,  just  try  it  that  way.  If  you  want  to  apply  it  to  eggs, 
if  you  want  to  apply  it  to  poultry,  or  if  you  want  to  amend  the  Market¬ 
ing  Act  further  so  as  to  do  more  for  milk,  that  is  all  right.  But  don’t 
put  them  under  this  other  program  that  we  now  have  as  affects  wheat, 
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corn,  and  feed  grains,  cotton  and  rice,  because  I  do  not  think  it  will 
work. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  my  only  comment - 

The  Chairman.  Any  better  than  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Padberg.  My  only  comment  is  I  do  not  think  it  will  work,  either. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Padberg.  My  imagination  cannot  go  as  far  as  having  people 
bargain  for  wheat.  Now,  some  people  have  a  better  imagination  and 
can  see,  and  I  have  discussed  this  with  other  economists — some  people 
can  see  some  merit  there. 

.  As  ^ar  as  I  arn.  concerned,  I  think  this  has  most  relevance  on  spe¬ 
cialty  crops,  and  it  gets  more  difficult  the  broader  the  commodity  that 
is  involved.  I  think  livestock  and  meat  have  a  lot  of  possibilities  but 
it  is  going  to  be  slower,  it  is  going  to  be  more  difficult. 

Senator  Mondale.  What  happens  when  we  tell  the  processors  “You 
have  got  to  get  those  prices  up,”  whether  it  is  under  the  marketing 
order  or  the  title  I  approach,  and  they  say  “Fine,  we  will  just  go  ahead 
and  produce  our  own,  buy  our  own  farms,  integrate  it.” 

Do  you  see  any  way  of  blocking  that  corporate  approach  ? 

Mr.  Padberg.  No;  I  do  not.  But  I  am  not  so  concerned  about  that. 
One  reason  is  that  when  they  go  into  integrated  farms  as  an  alterna- 
tive,  they  are  going  to  pay  unionized  wage  rates.  So  the  threshold  at 
which  that  becomes  economically  relevant  is  going  to  put  the  farmers 
in  a  better  position  for  the  use  of  their  labor  than  it  is  now.  And  so 
that  is  one  reason  we  have  not  had  major  integration  into  farming— 
except  m  a  couple  of  commodities. 

Senatoi  Mondale.  In  other  words,  if  they  buy  the  farms  and  operate 
them  themselves,  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  higher  rates,  and  their 
product  is  going  to  cost  more. 

Padberg.  And  this  is  a  deterrent  that  keeps  them  out  of  there 
until  the  returns  get  up - 

.  Senator  Mondale.  Isn’t  there  quite  a  trend  now  to  corporate  farm¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Some  people  are  more  impressed  by  it  than  I  am.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  great  trend  in  that  direction. 

We  have  discussed  various  things  in  different  places.  One  is  in  broil- 
e£STlf  -yOU  bargam  for  broilers,  then  Ealston  Purina  could  produce 
the  broilers  themselves.  But  when  they  do  that,  they  are  going  to  pav 
wages  that  are  much  higher  than  the  broiler  producer  gets  down  there 
now,  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  until  the  returns  are  substantially 
better  than  they  are  now.  And  so  I  think  this  is  a  potential  problem, 
but  I  am  a  little  gun  shy  on  policy  that  would  tie  this  up.  I  would  like 
t°.  have  big  companies  able  to  integrate  and  capture  whatever  econo¬ 
mies  are  present.  I  would  like  to  have  farmers  able  to  move  across 
their  industry  and  discipline  themselves,  and  let  the  best  man  win. 

The  way  we  have  done  it  now  is  that,  we  have  not  let  the  farmers 
discipline  themselves,  but  it  has  been  quite  all  right  for  firms  from  the 
outside  to  come  in  and  bypass  the  price  system,  coordinate  the  thino- 
administratively,  instead  of  through  price.  So  we  are  giving  firms  out- 
side  of  agriculture  advantages  that  we  do  not  give  to  farmers.  I  would 
like  to  let  them  both  coordinate  and  discipline  themselves,  and  see 
which  system  works  best. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  canners  today  have  a 
method  somewhat  similar  to  the  integration  of  poultry  ?  You  have  a 
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feed  mill  that  will  furnish  the  eggs,  that  will  furnish  everythino-  except 
the  incubator  and  the  house,  and  they  will  even  treat  the  chickens. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Now,  what  the  canners  do  now,  they  bar¬ 
gain  in  advance,  before  the  farmer  plants.  They  want  so  many  acres 
of  peas,  and  they  bargain  to  pay  them  so  much. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  think  that  is  terific. 

The  Chairman.  Sure  it  is.  But - 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  would  like  to  enable  that  to  go  further  by  avoiding 
undercutting  among  farmers  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  les.  But  that  is  done  at  the  moment  without  any 
law  at  all. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  have  worked  with  industries  and  farm  organizations 
that  have  tried  to  do  that,  and  it  is  no  bed  of  roses. 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me  if  you  have  a  canner  in  a  certain  area, 
that  the  farmers  could  certainly  organize  there  on  their  own,  and  agree 
to  bargain  with  that  cannery. 

Mr.  Padberg.  We  have  had  a  long  history - 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  years  ago. 

Mr.  Padberg.  The  logic  of  your  argument  was  just  as  valid  years 
ago — the  same  conditions.  And  over  many  decades  this  same  loffic  has 
applied. 

^  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  canner’s  interest  to  thwart  this  process. 
So  I  am  out  organizing,  let’s  say,  and  I  have  50  percent  of  the  people 
m.  So  then  I  go  to  the  next  guy  and  he  has  to  choose  between  me  and 
the  canner.  I  have  never  been  in  operation  a  season,  because  I  am  new, 
I  am  starting.  The  canner  has  been  there  40  years.  What  kind  of  a 
choice  is  that  ?  Is  that  the  kind  of  a  choice  you  want  group  action  to 
hinge  on  ?  I  want  enough  rules  of  the  game  so  that  farmers  can  have 
the  prerogatives  of  disciplining  themselves,  because  I  believe  if  they  do 
not,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  by  somebody  else.  And  I  won  Id 'like 
to  at  least  let  them  have  a  shot  at  it  before  we  have  general  Government 
programs  that  serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you — you  will  have  many  heartaches 
before  you  get  the  farmers  to  organize  the  same  as  labor,  because  they 
are  more  independent. 

Senator  Mondale.  This  bill  leaves  it  up  to  them,  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
they  do  not  want  it,  they  clo  not  have  to  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back  on  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Padberg.  We  should  enable  farmers  to  discipline  themselves, 
and  prevent  the  market  from  being  broken. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  punish  them  if  they  break  it? 

Mr.  Padberg.  Certainly.  The  industry  is  going  to  have  to  be  disci¬ 
plined.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  who  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

Are  there  anv  further  questions  ? 

If  not - 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  ask  one  further  question  ? 

Before  we  let  this  excellent  witness  go — I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  ground  rules  may;  be  changed  a  little  bit,  because  we  passed 
a  bill  to  prevent  discrimination  toward  cooperatives — S.  109 — and 
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I  understand  now  that  the  House  has  also  passed  the  bill.  This  could 
make  some  significant  changes  along  the  lines  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Padberg.  And  I  would  favor  those  kind  of  changes. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right.  So  the  ground  rules  may  be  changed 
somewhat  now  from  here  on  out  in  this  legislation. 

But  I  am  wondering  whether  you  thought  that  we  could  obtain 
objectives  you  are  advocating,  or  the  farmers  could  obtain  them,  by 
an  expansion  of  the  cooperative  system.  And  I  am  wondering  if  this 
situation  continues,  if  farmers  are  not  literally  being  driven  into  the 
cooperative  movement  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  know  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
cooperative  system. 

Senator  Miller.  I  am  thinking  for  example  of  Land-o’-Lakes  up 
in  Senator  Mondale’s  area,  cooperatives  in  some  of  the  citrus  areas, 
and  cooperatives  in  some  of  the  truck  farming  areas,  cooperatives  in 
the  turkey-growing  industry. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  own  their  own  canning  factories. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Padberg.  Yes. 

Well,  my  view  of  cooperative-owned  processing  facilities  is  that 
many  of  them  were  organized  to  get  better  bargaining  power,  and  they 
sort  of  looked  at  the  processor  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  they  got 
into  the  business,  and  they  found  it  was  not  necessarily  that  way. 

I  hate  to  see  a  set  of  rules  that  requires  money  to  be  pulled  out  of 
the  farm  to  go  into  processing  facilities  as  the  only  way  to  get  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  is  going  in  the  right 
direction. 

Our  processing  industry  works  pretty  well,  it  knows  how  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  sell  products.  I  do  not.  think  that  we  improve  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  whole  system  by  draining  money  that  is  needed 
on  the  farm  into  the  processing  system,  simply  as  a  vehicle  of  getting 
power.  I  think  we  can  do  it  in  a  much  more  direct  way.  That  is  the 
indirect  way  that  resulted  from  problems  before  we  were  really  ready 
to  face  up  to  them  as  I  think  this  bill  does  now. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  your  point  is  well  taken.  I  heard  a  good 
many  cases  where  the  cooperative  getting  into  the  processing  business 
has  not  succeeded.  But  certainly  cooperative  producers  can  form  a 
basis  for  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  Padberg.  If  that,  is  what  you  mean  by  an  extension  of  co¬ 
operatives,  I  think  this  bill  is  in  the  direction  of  extending  prerogatives 
in  the  direction  that  they  need  to  be  extended.  It  has  exemptions  from 
antitrust  and  so  forth,  which  become  involved  and  are  necessary  if 
cooperative  action  is  to  be  extended  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  suppose  you  could  argue  that  back  in  1932, 
when  labor  was  making  so  little,  they  ought,  to  have  purchased  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  begun  producing  their  own  cars.  I  cannot,  believe  that 
that  is  necessary.  It.  ought  to  be  possible  for  a  person  who  is  in  farming 
entirely  and  in  nothing  else  to  make  a  decent  living.  And  if  it  is  not, 
then  there  are  bad  days  for  rural  America. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  that,  is  probably  what  forced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Land-o’-Lakes  cooperative— they  were  not.  getting  proper 
prices  from  the  big  processors,  and  now  they  have  become  eminently 
successful.  I  know  a  good  many  turkey  cooperatives  have. 
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But  if  you  say  that  the  cooperative  groop  of  producers  in  bargaining 
with  the  processor  is  a  good  approach,  I  suggest  to  you  that  they  may 
be  able  to  do  that  without  a  new  law  on  the  books,  and  probably  some 
of  them  are  doing  it  now. 

In  any  event,  we  have  given  a  new  law,  as  soon  as  the  President 
signs  it,  which  is  going  to  help  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Padberg.  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Bums,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MILTON  E.  BURNS,  MANAGER,  BRECKENRIDGE- 
WHEELER  COOPERATIVE,  BRECKENRIDGE,  MICH. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  Milton  Burns,  representing  the  Breckenridge- 
Wheeler  Cooperative,  Inc.,  and  its  1,500  members.  I  want  to  take  one 
crop  and  explain  how  this  bill  would  accomplish  this,  and  also  I  will 
try  to  answer  in  my  opinion  how  it  would  answer  the  problem  of 
wheat,  com,  or  any  other  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Mondale  bill  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Michigan  navy  bean  crop  has  enjoyed  rather  fast  growth  during 
the  last  30  years. 

In  the  10-year  period  1940-49,  annual  production  averaged 
4,193,000  100-pound  bags. 

In  1960-65,  annual  production  averaged  7,352,000  100-pound  bags. 

The  dollar  value  has  also  risen  rather  spectacularly.  The  money 
value  of  the  navy  bean  crop  during  the  period  1940-49  was  $26.5 
million,  1950-59  was  $30  million,  1960-65  was  $47  million. 

In  the  2  years  1963-64,  the  crop  money  value  has  exceeded  $50 
million  annually. 

The  farm  value  of  Michigan  dry  beans  in  1964  ranked  third  when 
compared  with  all  other  Michigan  held  crops,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Our  export  growth  has  also  grown  in  the  picture  from  practical 
nonexistence  prior  to  1955,  to  an  amount  ranging  from  600,000  to  2 
million  bags  annually  since  1955  with  the  exception  of  1957  when 
weather  conditions  reduced  the  crop  to  barely  enough  for  domestic 
i  needs.  (See  exhibit  A.) 

Our  navy  bean  importance  compared  to  other  beans  in  the  United 
States  can  be  shown  by  the  percent  of  increase  of  Michigan  navy  bean 
production  in  relationship  to  total  U.S.  bean  production. 

In  1940^9,  Michigan  accounted  for  18.5  to  28.5  percent  of  total 
U.S.  bean  production.  In  1950-59,  Michigan  accounted  for  19.3  to  33.8 
percent  of  U.S.  total.  In  1960-65,  Michigan  accounted  for  34.9  to  42.7 
percent  of  U.S.  total.  (See  exhibit  B.) 

The  Government  support  program  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
function  of  the  bean  farmers,  and  certainly  can  take  pride  in  the  role 
it  has  played  in  the  wonderful  growth  the  industry  has  enjoyed,  but 
as  in  any  constructive  program  there  are  pitfalls  and  misuses.  To  point, 
out  these  pitfalls,  I  wish  to  submit  these  figures  to  show  how  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  price  support  on  navy  beans  has  acted  as  a  ceiling  on  prices 
received  in  any  years  when  an  adequate  supply  for  both  domestic  and 
export  needs  has  been  produced.  (See  exhibit  C.) 
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The  chart  is  taken  from  actual  records  of  the  Breckenridge- 
Wheeler  Cooperative,  Inc.,  showing  that  a  range  from  16  cents  per 
hundredweight  to  as  low  as  2  cents  per  hundredweight  was  all  that 
was  needed  over  support  price  to  redeem  the  navy  beans  for  domestic 
needs  from  takeover  to  new  crop. 

Let  me  explain  this.  Sixteen  cents  would  be  approximately  $2  an 
acre,  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  gas.  And  the  2  cents— let  me  refer 
to  the  chart — the  day  before  takeover  we  purchased  23,000  bags  of 
beans  from  the  farmer  for  a  price  of  2  cents  above  the  Government 
support  price  that  he  received  on  a  loan.  The  Board  price  was  2  cents 
more  than  that,  and  the  farmer  sold  23,000  bags,  and  this  would  amount 
per  acre  revenue  about  22  cents  per  acre.  There  is  1,100  pounds  average 
yield  in  Michigan. 

It  shows  you  Iioav  that  has  acted  at  a  price  ceiling. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  a  little  bit  more  about  this. 

The  big  canneries  would  set  back  and  keep  the  price  down,  and  let 
this  act  as  a  ceiling.  And  just  before  takeover  date  by  the  Government, 
they  would  raise  the  price  enough,  a  nickel,  or  2  cents,  or  16  cents,  as 
the  example  here,  and  get  this  complete  supply  between  now,  then, 
and  new  crop  out  of  this  method  here.  They  would  set  back  and  wait 
right  up  to  just  before  takeover  and  then  they  would  raise  it  a  little 
bit  above  what  the  farmer  got  on  his  loan,  and  they  would  get  their 
supply  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  And  this  is  in  many  cases  just  a  few 
bags  over  the  needs. 

I  will  go  on  here  and  show  you  how  uncertain  the  production  is. 

With  the  extreme  example  showing  23,709  bags  being  redeemed  at 
$6.50  per  hundredweight  on  the  last  day  before  takeover  and  equaling 
a  volume  figure  of  approximately  $150*000,  with  the  farmer  realizing 
24  cents  per  hundredweight  over  what  he  received  on  Government  loan. 

The  second  problem  is  to  try  to  govern  the  supply  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,  but  Mother  Nature  plays  too  great  a  role  in  bean  production 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  always  assure  an  adequate  supply,  ap¬ 
proximately  4  million  bags  for  domestic  and  2  million  for  export. 

This  can  be  verified  by  showing  production  for  the  last  10  years, 
which  varies  from  6.8  per  hundredweight  per  acre  to  15  per  hundred¬ 
weight  per  acre.  By  using  the  extremes  of  these  figures  and  planting 
the  acres  needed  to  supply  6  million  bags,  the  6.8  per  hundredweight 
production  per  acre  would  require  882,000  acres  while  the  15  per 
hundredweight  production  per  acre  would  require  400,000  planted 
acres.  (See exhibit  D.) 

This  is  a  variance  of  from  400,  with  the  large  1,500-pounds-per-acre 
supply  to  meet  the  needs,  versus  882,000.  Now,  there  is  a  variance  of 
over  a  100  percent  in  acres.  What  is  the  farmer  supposed  to  plant? 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  what  he  should  plant,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  should  be  penalized  for  it. 

In  spite  of  this  favorable  growth  picture,  farm  income  from  navy 
beans  is  below  cost  of  production.  A  report  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  shows  an  average  cost  of  production  for  navy  beans  to  be 
$84.49  per  acre.  By  taking  the  average  yield  for  1955-66  of  11.2  per 
hundredweight  per  acre,  a  bean  farmer  would  have  to  receive  $7.54 
per  hundredweight  to  cover  cost  of  production.  Our  average  price  has 
been  $6.31  during  this  period  with  only  1  year  that  the  farmers  received 
above $7.54.  (See  exhibit  E.) 
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Thus  Michigan  navy  beans  are  on  the  same  treadmill  as  other  com¬ 
modities.  With  the  month  ending  March  15, 1968,  farm  prices  increased 
one-third  of  1  percent  but  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services 
went  up  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  price  of  goods  and  services  to  the 
farmer  set  a  new  record  high  in  March  1968  but  prices  received  by 
the  farmer  for  his  products  remained  17  percent  below  the  record  hish 
set  in  February  1951. 

The  fellows  are  going  broke.  I  have  51  sales  offers  up  in  my  office. 

The  bean  farmers  in  Michigan  have  tried  for  the  last  20  years  to 
organize  to  better  their  lot  and  have  driven  thousands  of  miles  and 
attended  hundreds  of  meetings  and  I  personally  have  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  approximately  20  times  to  keep  requesting  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  bean  support  program,  to  request  115  percent  Government 
resale  program,  to  raise  parity  prices,  et  cetera. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  all  that  due  to  overproduction  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir.  We  have  never  had  overproduction  of  navv 
beans. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  want  the  Government  to  carry  them 
for  you  if  you  could  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  have  never  had  any  beans  carried  over  2  years, 
i  They  have  always  been  used  up.  The  Government  has  taken  these 
I  beans  over.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  year  in  the  last  10 
years - 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  Government  do  with  it — give  them 
away  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  overproduction. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes — but  every  year  the  Government  has  bought 
'  additional  beans.  Why  would  they  buy  additional  beans  if  they  did  not 
need  them  ?  Because  beans  are  supported  at  $6.90. 

I  The  Chairman.  You  said  you  are  going  to  tell  us  how  this  law  would 
help  you — that  is,  the  Mondale  bill. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  would  like  to  say  in  answer  to  your  question — the 
!  $6.90 - 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  would  demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  Burns.  All  right. 

This  bill  could  do  this  to  help  this  farmer  organization. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  3  years  ago  set  up  the  mechanics 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  would  allow  the  solving 
of  the  industry’s  problems  which  were  set  up  as  follows  3  years  ago. 

1  We  know  if  you  sign  up  75  percent  of  the  production  there  is  going 
to  be  25  percent  cash  in  on  your  accomplishments. 

This  organization  is  geared  up  to  get  new  varieties  better  resistant 
to  disease,  research  to  develop  new  and  improved  harvesting 
machinery,  research  in  bean  storage,  research  to  increase  present 
markets  and  develop  new  markets,  and  to  form  a  marketing  associa¬ 
tion,  using  the  USDA  programs. 

It  was  decided  that  this  type  of  an  association  should  be  controlled 
by  bean  growers  by  the  election  of  a  competent,  intelligent,  and  broad¬ 
minded  board  of  directors. 

The  bill  calls  for  a'  choice  of  two  for  each  office  to  be  filled,  and  so 
they  would  have  this  selection  to  make,  and  they  would  certainly  have 
knowledge  of  good  people  to  represent  them. 
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The  association  would  be  adequately  financed - 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Excuse  me.  The  association  must  be  adequately  financed. 
How?  The  farmers  have  been  willing  and  are  willing  now  to  set  aside 
certain  parts  of  their  moneys  to  be  able  to  meet  as  a  group  and  get  new 
varieties,  and  research,  and  so  forth.  They  are  willing  to  put  this  in. 
They  just  voted  in  3  cents  a  hundred  to  be  set  aside  for  research, 
through  our  legislation  in  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  want  to  organize  as  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides,  and  fix  a  price,  and  you  overproduce  the  amount  that  you  can 
sell.  What  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  would  ask  USDA  to  put,  not  acreage  control,  but 
production  control.  We  would  ask  them  to  put  it  on  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  in  the  bill.  And  we  would  do  this  because — Mother 
Nature  plays  too  important  a  part  in  this. 

Just  like  I  said,  you  plant  800,000  acres,  and  you  might  have  10 
million  bags  or  you  might  have  4  million  bags. 

And,  Senator,  Secretary  Freeman — certainly  he  was  doing  his  best, 
and  had  all  the  professional  people  available  to — that  he  could  get  a 
hold  of,  in  trying  to  make  a  decision  2  years  ago  with  our  wheat.  He 
first  raised  it  15  percent,  because  he  wanted  an  adequate  supply.  And 
then  he  thought  that  was  not  enough.  His  advisers  said  it  was  not 
enough.  So  he  raised  it  another  15  percent  on  that,  which  actually 
meant  32  percent.  And  what  happens?  Mother  Nature  comes  along, 
and  worldwide  we  had  a  wonderful  crop  of  wheat,  and  we  have  not 
recovered  from  the  wheat.  My  prices  are  the  lowest  they  have  been  in 
years  and  years  for  wheat.  Wheat  is  $1.19  on  my  board  today.  This  is 
below  production  cost. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  poorly  developed  and  ill-planned 
pricing  formula  and  marketing  plan  might  give  producers  a  shortrun 
improvement  but  worsen  their  situation  over  time.  Prices  must  be 
high  enough  to  give  reasonable  profits  to  the  majority  of  growers,  but 
not  so  high  that  new  areas  are  encouraged  to  get  into  the  bean  produc¬ 
tion,  or  present  growers  increase  production  faster  than  new  markets 
can  develop. 

The  growers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  elevator  man  and  the  proc¬ 
essor  must  also  have  a  reasonable  profit  to  stay  in  business  and  the  final 
product  must  be  on  the  shelf  of  the  supermarket  in  the  form  and  at  a 
price  the  consumer  will  pay  instead  of  switching  to  a  substitute  prod¬ 
uct.  A  well-organized  and  intelligently  managed  grower-bargaining 
association  can  do  much  more  for  the  bean  industry  than  simply  get 
higher  prices  for  the  grower.  It  can  provide  an  orderly  marketing 
system  to  the  elevators  so  the  elevator  does  not  need  to  invest  large 
amounts  of  capital  to  purchase  beans  at  any  one  time. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  help  in  orderly  marketing. 

In  our  State,  your  biggest  chains  of  privately  owned  elevators,  with 
as  many  as  20,  30  elevators,  went  off  the  board  for  3  years  over  the  last 
5,  and  had  to  quit  buying  beans  because  they  ran  out  of  money.  I  have 
bought  as  high  as  over  $100,000  several  days  in  beans,  specially  coming 
down  to  just  before  takeover. 

The  processor  would  be  assured  of  a  uniform  supply  at  the  same 
price  paid  for  a  similar  grade  bv  his  competitor. 
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We  had  a  yellow-eye  bean,  and  we  do  not  have  it  anymore,  except  in 
a  token  amount.  There  was  not  a  uniform  production  every  year  avail¬ 
able.  The  coalminers  in  Maine  down  through  New  York  was  our  mar¬ 
ket.  And  due  to  lack  of  adequate  supply  that  thing  jumped  from  $2  to 
$22  in  the  last  10  years,  and  back  and  forth.  In  the  canneries,  it  wasn’t 
the  $22  actually  that  turned  their  heads  on  buying  it.  The  reason  they 
went  to  $22  was  because  there  was  an  inadequate  supply,  and  they  had 
hundreds  of  thousands  set  up  in  processing  equipment  for  this  partic¬ 
ular  thing,  and  they  finally  switched  to  a  different  product. 

Even  m  our  navy  bean — in  my  little  country  elevator  we  have 
$200,000  worth  of  electric  eyes.  It  puts  them  in  single  file  and  takes 
them  one  at  a  time. 

Senator  Miller.  You  say  you  are  a  country  elevator.  Are  you  a  pro¬ 
ducer  or  elevator  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  both.  But  in  my  capacity  as  manager  I  am  present¬ 
ing  this. 

Senator  Miller.  From  what  you  have  been  reading  here,  I  get  the 
impression  that  your  cooperative  is  already  organized  along  these 
lines,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  sir.  I  am  referring  to  the  farmers,  the  members. 
They  have  gone  along,  and  they  have  35  percent  of  the  production 
signed  up  now. 

Senator  Miller.  How  have  they  done  this  ?  Do  they  call  themselves 
a  cooperative  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  They  formed  a  new  cooperative,  actually.  They 
incorporated  under  another  cooperative — Bean  Marketing  Association 
of  Michigan. 

Senator  Miller.  They  have  already  done  this  without  any  new  law 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  Burns.  They  have  worked  3  years  and  have  not  got  it  done. 
They  have  35  percent  signed  up.  These  farmers  have  driven  up  and 
down  the  roads  and  knocked  on  the  doors  and  talked  to  their  neighbors. 

Senator  Miller.  What  makes  you  think  if  the  Mondale  title  I  is 
enacted  that  they  are  going  to  join  together  and  vote  that  in? 

Mr.  Burns.  We  feel  these  fellows  are  not  versed  in  going  out  and 
selling  a  program  like  a  hired  organizer  would  be.  They  are  getting  the 
job  done.  They  are  going  to  get  a  job  done  of  over  50  percent. 

Senator  Miller.  They  wTould  be  the  same  ones  going  out  trying  to 
sell  the  Mondale  bill,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  have  to  join  in  the 
referendum. 

Mr.  Burns.  If  this  organization  did — the  organization  now  feels 
they  have  to  have  75  percent,  with  the  idea  that  even  then  the  other  25 
percent  might  ruin  their  organization — at  least  take  advantage  of  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Are  you  talking  about  25  percent  of  the  producers, 
or  those  producing  25  percent  of  the  production  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  am  talking  production  in  all  cases,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  25  percent  that  won’t  join  can  ruin 
the  75  percent  who  join? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Senator  Mondale.  Have  you  tried  to  bargain  with  any  processors 
yet? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  they  feel  there  is  no  use — with  this  weather  condi¬ 
tion  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  use  of  trying  to  accomplish  a  bargaining 
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organization  unless  they  get  control  of  production.  And  they  feel  they 
need  a  minimum  of  75  percent,  or  a  hill  like  this  where  they  could  vote 
as  growers — the  ones  actually  doing  the  producing — over  50  percent 
voted  for  this  type  of  thing — this  referendum.  We  need  No.  1  and 
No.  2. 

Senator  Miller.  What  is  the  difficulty  with  the  25  percent?  Those 
who  have  25  percent  of  the  production — are  they  very  big  independent 
operators,  corporate  farmers  or  what? 

Mr.  Burns.  No,  they  are  older  people.  Our  farmers  are.  old.  There 
are  no  young  people.  They  are  58,  average.  Many  of  these  farmers  are 
70,  75.  We  cannot  get  people  to  farm  the  land  in  our  area.  And  we  have 
the  most  productive  land  in  Michigan — a  second  corn  yield,  just  real 
good  land,  50-bushel  wheat.  But  this  old  farmer,  he  is  just  fading  out. 
He  is  over  65  now.  His  sons  have  gone  to  the  city.  You  cannot  switch 
him.  At  the  same  time - 

Senator  Miller.  He  still  likes  to  lose  money  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  No.  He  is  fading  out  of  the  picture. 

The  Chairman.  But  yet  he  is  still  productive. 

Mr.  Burns.  He  is  still  productive.  And  you  cannot  sell  this  man — he 
is  too  set  in  his  ways.  A  young  person  you  can.  But  we  are  dealing  with 
old  people  in  the  farming  industry.  I  have  tried  to  even  change  him  to 
use  concentrate  or  some  of  the  modern  ways  of  farming,  and  he  won’t 
do  it. 

Senator  Mondale.  We  have  a  rule  around  here  you  cannot  close  off 
debate  until  you  have  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  We  do  that  about  every 
50  years.  So  1  can  see  your  problem. 

Senator  Young.  You  make  a  very  good  point.  It  is  hard  to  change 
the  older  farmers.  But  the  younger  farmers  follow  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Extension  Service,  the  experiment  stations,  and  other 
sources  of  information  much  more  closely. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  They  read.  They  are  educated.  They  can  pick  up 
a  welder,  they  can  do  anything,  the  young  farmer.  But  there  are  not 
very  many  of  them. 

Senator  Miller.  One  of  the  questions  that  has  been  coming  up  here 
is  the  application  of  the  Mondale  bill  to  a  region.  Would  it  be  feasible 
to  have  a  Michigan  region  on  this  bean  production  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  we  need  it  in  cherries,  in  asparagus;  we  need 
it  in  a  lot  of  things. 

Senator  Miller.  I  am  talking  about  beans  now.  Would  it  be  feasible 
to  have  a  Michigan  region,  or  would  you  have  to  ge  beyond  Michigan 
in  getting  or  establishing  a  farmer  marketing-producing  committee, 
under  the  Mondale  bill? 

Mr.  Burns.  Michigan  would  be  fine.  There  is  beans  grown  in  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  so  forth.  For  two  reasons  I  say  this.  No.  1  is — we  have 
been  in  here  trying  to  solve  these  problems  with  USDA  on  getting 
higher  parity  price — and  this  is  the  point  I  was  going  to  raise — the 
Government  has  been  buying  these  beans  for  40  percent  of  parity — 
that  is  why  they  are  buying  them  for  school  lunch  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  to  help  you,  though. 

Mr.  Burns.  That  is  true,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  paid  you  more  than  that,  you  might  grow 
more,  and  pour  them  all  on  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Burns.  Excuse  me — I  will  answer  your  questions  first. 

No.  2 — transportation  is  a  factor  that  sets  this  apart — this  bean 
area  apart  from  the  others.  In  many  cases  transportation  in  agriculture 
is  more  than  the  product.  Potash,  $17.09  freight — the  product  is  worth 
$12.  Beans — you  take  a  pound  of  beans — your  Senate  navy  bean  soup — 
it  runs  $5  profit  on  a  pound  of  beans. 

Senator  Mondale.  Who  is  pocketing  all  that  money  ? 

Senator  Miller.  Maybe  we  had  better  eat  more  bean  soup. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  people  in  Idaho  want  this  as  bad  as  we  do.  They 
will  set  up  their  own.  And  they  have  a  different  kind  of  bean. 

Senator  Miller.  So  you  do  not  have  to  have  a  national  deal.  A 
regional  deal  would  suffice. 

Mr.  Burns.  In  beans,  no. 

Now,  you  had  a  question,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  through.  I  see  your  problem.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Miller  that  most  of  those  beans  that  are  grown  in  Michigan — 
that  could  be  a  regional  setup. 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes,  sir ;  in  five  counties  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Have  you  anything  more  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Burns.  I  just  have  four  lines. 

When  the  Grovernment  farm  programs  can  turn  the  tolls  they 
now  have  in  operation  over  to  a  bargaming  organization  of  any  sup¬ 
ported  commodity,  then  and  only  then  will  the  USDA  programs  be 
used  for  the  full  benefit  for  the  grower  of  that  commodity.  And  I 
feel  that  the  Senate  bill  2973  is  the  tool  we  have  waited  for  so  long 
and  need  so  desperately. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Any  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Burns. 

Mr.  Burns.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  exhibits  referred  to  (are  as  follows :) 
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EXHIBIT  A 

PRODUCTION,  SHIPMENTS,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION,  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MICHIGAN  BEANS,  1940  THROUGH  1965 


Crop  year 


1940. 

1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 

1948.. 

1949.. 


10-year  average, 
1940-49 . 


1950. 

1951. 

1952. 

1953. 

1954. 

1955. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 


10-year  average, 
1950-59 . 


1960. 

1961. 

1962. 

1963. 

1964. 

1965. 


6-year  average, 
1960-65 _ 


1966. 


Production  hundred-  Inspected  shipments  Value  of  production  Export  shipments 
weight  hundredweight  hundredweight 


4,  029, 000 
4,793,000 
4,808, 000 
5, 072,  000 
4, 304, 000 
2,650,000 
3, 668, 000 
2,  847, 000 
4, 258,  000 
5, 502, 000 


4, 193, 000 


6, 248, 000 
7, 358, 000 
7,392,000 
8, 595, 000 
7, 585,  000 
6,175, 000 


7,352,000 


8,114, 000 


4, 255,  000 
3,996,000 
3, 959,  000 
4,033, 000 
3, 455, 000 
2, 196, 000 
3, 152,  000 
2, 468, 000 
3, 899,  000 
5, 246,  000 


3,666,000 


5,954, 000 
7, 082, 000 
7, 160, 000 
8,216,  000 
7, 385, 000 
5, 992,  000 


6, 964, 000 


$14,  102,  000 
21,808,  000 
23, 078,000 
29, 925, 000 
25, 824, 000 
16, 430, 000 
35, 213, 000 
35, 303, 000 
30,658,  000 
32,462, 000 


26, 480, 000 


3,312,000 

3, 013, 000 

22,190,000 

4, 022, 000 

3, 830,  000 

27,752,000 

3, 474, 060 

3,217,000 

26, 750, 000 

3, 750, 000 

3,  426, 000 

29,625, 000 

3,295,  000 

2, 992,  000 

30, 644, 000 

4,  536, 000 

5,  389, 000 

3, 508, 000 

5,226,  000 
6,413,000 

4, 180,  000 
5,071,000 

3,216, 000 
4,920,000 

6, 056, 000 

31,298, 000 

35, 028,  000 

27, 012, 000 
33,969,  000 
35,913,000 

674, 000 
1,209,000 

8, 000 

1,029, 000 
1,433,000 

4,293, 000 

3,992,000 

30, 018,  000 

36, 863,  000 
47,091,000 
46,  570, 000 
54, 272, 000 
51,405,000 
46, 165, 000 


47,061,000 


640, 000 
902, 000 
1,704, 000 
1,938,  000 
1,550,000 
1,075,000 


1 1,475, 000 


1  Through  January. 

Source:  Michigan  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Bureau  of  Census,  export  data. 

EXHIBIT  B 

MICHIGAN  AND  UNITED  STATES  DRY  BEAN  PRODUCTION,  1940-65 
[Percentage  Michigan  production  of  U.S.  production) 


Crop  year: 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 

1948.. 

1949.. 

1950.. 

1951.. 

1952.. 

1953.. 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. . 

1960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. . 

1963.. 

1964.. . 

1965.. 


Michigan  production  United  States  production  Percent  Michigan  of 

U.S.  total 


4, 332, 000 
5, 267, 000 
4, 808, 000 
5, 072, 000 
4,304, 000 
2, 650, 000 
3, 668,  000 

2,  847,  000 
4, 258, 000 
5, 502, 000 
3,312,000 
4,  022,  000 
3, 474, 000 

3,  750,  000 
3, 295, 000 
4, 536, 000 
5, 389, 000 
3, 508, 000 
5, 226, 000 
6,413, 000 
6, 248, 000 
7,358,  000 
7, 392, 000 
8,  595, 000 
7,601,000 
6,175,000 


15,732,000 
18,503, 000 
19,608, 000 
20, 922, 000 
16, 059, 000 
13,088, 000 
15, 859, 000 
15,783,000 
19,420, 000 
19, 890, 000 
15, 155,  000 
15, 879,000 
15, 010, 000 
16,818, 000 
17, 063, 000 
16, 649, 000 
17,218, 000 
15, 626, 000 
19,175,  000 
18,939,000 
17,912,000 
20, 287, 000 
18,  599, 000 
20,612, 000 
17,789, 000 
16, 457, 000 


27.5 

28.5 

24.5 

24.2 
26.8 

20.2 
28. 1 
18.0 
21.9 

27.7 

21.8 

25.3 

23.1 

22.3 

19.3 

27.2 

31.3 

22.4 

27.3 

33.8 

34.9 

36.3 

39.7 

41.7 

42.7 

37.5 


Source:  Michigan  Crop  Reporting  Service. 
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EXHIBIT  C 


Date  Farmer  price  Hundredweight  Farmer  made  over 

bought  support,  cents 


Feb.  6,  1963 .  6.28  626  10 

Feb.  7  and  8,  1963 .  6.35  19,296  10 

Feb.  9,  1963. .  6.10  46  . . 

Mar.  2,  1963 . 6.35  454  . 

Mar.  5,  1963.. .  6.40  9,992  7 

Mar.  7,  1963.. .  6.30  136  . 

Mar.  20,  1963 .  6.30  971  . 

Mar.  21, 1963. . 6.30  24,622  16 

Mar.  22,  1963. . 6.40  385  . 

Apr.  27,  1963 . 6.30  2  . . 

Apr.  30,  1963 .  6.30  23,709  2 

May  1,1963 . (>)  (')  (') 


*  Government  take  over. 

EXHIBIT  D 

NAVY  BEANS— ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  SUPPLY 


Year(Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31) 

Michigan 

acreage 

Yield  per 
acre 

hundred¬ 

weight 

Michigan 

production, 

1,000 

hundred¬ 

weight 

Production 
other  States, 
1,000 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Total  pro¬ 
duction 
1,000 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Stocks  on 
hand  Sept.  1, 
1,000 
hundred¬ 
weight 

Total  supply, 
1,000 
hundred¬ 
weight 

1955 . 

500,000 

8.7 

4, 343 

85 

4,428 

19 

4, 447 

1956- . . . 

471,634 

10.4 

4,905 

115 

5,  020 

116 

5,136 

1957 . . 

481,176 

6.8 

3,272 

86 

3,358 

24 

3,382 

1958 _ 

520, 936 

9.5 

4, 949 

93 

5,042 

4 

5,046 

1959. . . 

513, 333 

11.7 

6,006 

60 

6,069 

18 

6,087 

1960 _ _ 

511, 196 

11.7 

5,811 

34 

5,845 

291 

7,136 

1961 _ 

493,676 

13.6 

6,714 

41 

6,755 

157 

6,912 

1962 . . . 

519,070 

12.9 

6,696 

29 

6,725 

240 

6,965 

1963 _ _ _ 

505, 006 

15.0 

7,575 

34 

7,609 

169 

7,778 

1964 _ _ 

536,111 

12.6 

6,755 

30 

6,785 

635 

7,420 

1965 _  _ 

1966... . 

550, 000 

8.8 

12.6 

4,867 

20 

4,887 

499 

5, 386 

NAVY  BEANS- 

EXHIBIT  E 

•MONTHLY  AVERAGE  PRICES  1 

Cropjyear  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aver¬ 
age  > 

1957 _ 

. .  .  7.00 

7.08 

7.39 

7.63 

7.60 

7. 94 

8. 00 

8.  28 

8.28 

9.88  10.50 

8.  88 

8. 20 

1958 _ 

. . 6.40 

6.35 

6.15 

6.17 

6.  30 

6. 39 

6.47 

7.25 

7.48 

6.75 

6.15 

6.  02 

6.  49 

1959 _ 

_ 5.29 

5. 32 

5.  45 

5.  45 

5. 46 

5.  55 

5.  59 

5.  60 

5.45 

5. 34 

5.28 

5.20 

5.41 

I960.... 

. . . . 5.31 

5. 25 

5.  29 

5.35 

5.35 

5.  55 

5.  64 

5. 95 

5. 95 

6.  05 

6.05 

6.05 

5.65 

1961  — 

_ _ _  5.82 

5.80 

5.82 

5.98 

5.  94 

6.08 

6.  24 

6.28 

6.46 

6.42 

6.30 

5.  76 

6.07 

1962.... 

. . .  5.79 

5.  90 

6.00 

6.00 

6.  00 

6.  26 

6.30 

6.30 

6.46 

6.50 

6.  50 

6.  38 

6.  20 

1963.... 

. . . 5.96 

6.  00 

6.  08 

6.10 

6.12 

6.25 

6.35 

6.36 

6.  28 

6.15 

6.15 

6.15 

6. 16 

1964.... 

. . 6.38 

6.75 

6.75 

6.80 

6.91 

6.65 

6.48 

6.17 

5.  84 

5. 69 

5.74 

6.12 

6.36 

1965— 

. . . . 7.27 

8.  74 

8.36 

8.42 

8.  65 

8. 90 

8. 36 

8.09 

7.65 

1  Average  of  prices  quoted  Wednesday  of  each  week  by  Michigan  Elevator  Exchange. 
>  This  is  the  average  of  quoted  prices. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoffman,  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  of  you 
together.  Just  step  forward  and  identify  yourselves  for  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  J.  HOFFMAN,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER-ELECTED  COMMITTEEMEN,  ALDEN, 
IOWA 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  giving  the  National  Association  of  Farmer-Elected 
Committeemen  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  the  time  you  are  con- 
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sidering  this  very  important  legislation.  My  name  is  Robert  J.  Hoff¬ 
man  and  I  am  president  of  the  association.  I  am  a  farmer  producing 
feed  grain  in  Hardin  County,  Iowa.  The  two  gentlemen  with  me  are 
farmers.  Mr.  Clifford  Daleness  is  a  wheat  farmer  from  Roseglen, 
X.  Dak.  Mr.  Harold  Callahan  is  a  rice,  cotton,  and  grain  farmer  from 
Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.  Both  are  area  directors  of  our  association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  real  enlightening  for  me  today.  I  heard 
you  speak  some  time  ago  about  the  grassroots.  I  want  you  to  know 
right  here  is  the  grassroots  of  farming.  All  of  us  do  our  own  farming, 
and  it  is  really  a  pleasure  and  honor  that  we  can  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you. 

Senator  Young.  I  wonder  if  I  can  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  sitting  here  day  after  day,  often  alone,  listening  to 
these  hearings,  and  giving  every  witness  all  the  time  he  wants.  Some¬ 
times  you  might  think  he  is  against  the  programs,  but  he  often  takes 
the  part  of  the  devil’s  advocate,  just  to  bring  out  more  information. 

Senator  Mondale.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  that  re¬ 
mark.  I  think  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has  more  patience  than 
any  person  should  have,  more  interest  in  agriculture  than  any  person 
in  America. 

Senator  Miller.  I  want  to  be  associated  with  that,  with  a  further 
observation  that  he  sits  as  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have  seen  him  sit  there  many,  many 
times,  by  himself,  listening  with  the  greatest  of  patience  to  the  various 
delegations  who  come  in  in  support  of  public  works  projects.  So  it 
is  not  just  here,  but  it  is  in  all  the  operations  that  my  chairman  engages 
in  that  he  has  this  service  to  render.  And  I  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  you  talk  that  way. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  will  echo  those  words,  because 
as  a  farmer  I  have  always  heard  of  Senator  Ellender.  I  feel  the  same 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

general 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Since  our  association  is  an  infant  organization  and 
has  not  previously  appeared  before  you,  a  few  words  about  it  would 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

We  are  formally  organized  at  this  time  in  22  States.  We  have  about 
30,000  members.  Organizations  in  other  States  are  presently  being 
formed.  Our  membership  is  composed  entirely  of  farmers  since  eli¬ 
gibility  for  membership  requires  being  either  a  current  or  past  elected 
county  of  community  committeeman.  Our  association  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  the  only  elected  groups  that  speak  for  farmers.  Our  members 
are  typically  members  of  one  or  more  major  farm  organizations  and 
are  members  of  different  political  parties.  Our  objective  is  to  promote, 
strengthen,  and  improve  the  farmer-elected  committee  system  for  lo¬ 
cal  administration  of  farm  programs.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  effec¬ 
tive  farm  programs  which  will  ( 1 )  increase  and  improve  farm  income 
until  it  reaches  parity  with  nonfarm  income ;  (2)  promote  and  preserve 
the  family-type  farm;  (3)  eradicate  rural  poverty;  (4)  build  and  con¬ 
serve  the  soil,  water,  and  forestry  resources  of  the'Nation ;  (5)  promote 
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new  uses  of  agricultural  products;  and  (6)  expand  foreign  markets 
for  agricultural  products. 

This  committee  undoubtedly  favors  these  objectives.  It  is  under¬ 
standable  that  there  may  be  differences  in  viewpoint  as  to  methods  of 
attainment. 

We  believe,  after  long  study  and  after  full  discussionwith  thousands 
of  farmers  from  all  over  the  Nation,  that  it  would  be  a  disservice  to 
fanners  and  to  rural  communities  as  a  whole  if  the  programs  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  were  not  extended  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  of  the  Congress.  Time  does  not  allow  this  statement  to 
develop  the  proposition  which  we  believe  self-evident  anyway,  that  the 
economic  health  of  the  farm  community  controls  today  as  it  always 
has,  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation’s  entire  business  universe. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  authorized  realistic  programs 
through  1969  that  enable  farmers  voluntarily  to  gear  production  to  de¬ 
mand  which  does  improve  farm  income.  Net  farm  income  in  the  1960’s 
averaged  about  $2  billion  a  year  more  than  in  the  proceeding  7  years. 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  that  point?  Is  that  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  terms  of  current  dollars,  or  is  that  $2  billion  in  terms  of  equiva¬ 
lent  purchasing  power  dollars? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well — — 

Senator  Miller.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  I  recently  made  a  study  of 
the  price  of  cattle  per  hundredweight,  say,  last  November,  and  was 
higher  than  it  was,  say,  7  years  before.  By  the  time  you  shake  the  infla¬ 
tion  out  of  it,  and  get  down  to  equivalent  purchasing  power  in  1960,  it 
was  very  much  lower.  That  is  why  I  am  wondering  if  this  $2  billion  is 
just  a  figure  or  has  it  been  refined  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  equiva¬ 
lent  purchasing  power  to  the  previous  7  years  ? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  could  entail  a  lot 
of  things  into  this.  I  think  you  know  prices  are  better,  and  without  farm 
programs  in  the  last  years  that  we  have  had  them,  I  shudder  to  think 
what  we  would  have  done  without  them. 

Mr.  Miller.  Nobody  disputes  that.  I  just  want  to  know  when  we 
talk  about  $2  billion  a  year  more  than  in  the  preceding  7  years,  if  that 
means  $2  billion  more  than  equivalent  purchasing  power  of  what  the 
dollar  was  worth.  For  example,  last  year  the  dollar  was  worth  about  41 
cents.  Seven  years  before  I  think  the  average  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  1960  was  about  48  cents.  Now,  you  translate  that  7  cents  di  ffer- 
ential  into  total  farm  net  income,  and  you  might  find  that  actually  the 
net  income  from  a  purchasing  power  standpoint  was  less.  I  do  not 
know.  I  just  wondered  if  you  had  done  that.  So  many  time  some  people 
talk  about  higher  farm  prices,  but  by  the  time  you  squeeze  that  inflation 
out,  they  are  lower. 

I  remember  up  at  the  national  plowing  match,  at  Jefferson,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  I  asked  the  crowd  of  fanners  how  many  would 
rather  have  23.75  in  1966  dollars  than  22.25  in  1960  dollars,  and  not  a 
hand  went  up. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Maybe  if  I  go  on - 

The  Chairman.  What  the  witness  evidently  is  speaking  about  is 
gross - 

Senator  Miller.  No,  sir;  he  says  net,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  gross  here  from  1960.  In  1960  it  was 
almost  $36  billion.  In  1961  it  was  $39i/£  billion.  In  1962  it  was  $41  bil- 
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lion.  In  1963  it  was  $42,061  million.  In  1964  it  was  $42,362  million.  In 
1965  it  was  $64,749  million.  And  in  1966  it  was  $49,711  million.  When 
you  translate  that  to  net  income,  you  have  reflected  here  in  1966  a  net — 
realized  net  income — of  $16,420  million  for  1966  in  comparison  to 
$130,803  million  in  1965. 

Senator  Young.  Where  the  squeeze  really  conies  is  here.  A  farmer 
may  have  a  $5,000  net  income,  but  if  he  has  to  buy  a  $14,000  tractor,  it 
does  not  go  very  far,  because  he  cannot  charge  that  as  a  deduction 
against  income  tax. 

Senator  Miller,  He  can,  in  computing  his  net  income — he  can  take 
depreciation.  But  if  the  chairman  would  take  that  figure,  for  example, 
and  reduce  it  by  the  amount  necessary  to  get  into  equivalent  1960  pur¬ 
chasing  power— just  as  a  matter  of  information,  I  ran  a  check  on  the 
1967  net  farm  income,  and  by  reducing  it  by  the  amount  of  inflation  in 
the  1967  dollar,  we  are  right  back  to  1960. 

The  Chairman.  Why  stop  at  1960.  Go  back  to  1937 ;  you  are  going 
to  get  more. 

Senator  Miller.  This  is  why  I  was  wondering — if  we  compare  the 
net  income  in  the  sixties — it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  get  to  what 
the  farmer  really  needs,  and  that  is  his  purchasing  power  dollar,  we 
have  to  refine  it  down  to  equivalent  dollars.  Otherwise - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dollar  today  buys 
less  than  a  dollar  4  years  ago. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

You  may  proceed,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  is  not  as  bright  a  picture  as  it  looks  because 
as  you  gentlemen  realize  all  production  costs  have  gone  higher  and 
continue  to  rise.  The  farmer  is  in  a  cost-price  squeeze  that  puts  farming 
operations  in  extreme  jeopardy  when  anything  is  done  or  left  undone, 
that  will  stifle  or  set  back  the  farmers’  marketing  position. 

We  believe  the  results  of  studies  made  by  leading  economists  that 
indicate  that  discontinuing  programs  for  the  major  commodities  would 
reduce  net  farm  income  about  one-third — to  about  $5  billion  below 
the  1966  figure,  or  $16  billion.  Prices  to  farmers  for  wheat  would  be 
from  $1  to  $1.10,  about  70  cents  for  corn,  and  about  $1.90  to  $2  for 
soybeans. 

We  are  aware  that  suggestions  have  been  advanced  to  make  certain 
revisions  in  the  law.  Experience  shows  that  consideration  of  proposed 
revisions  is  time  consuming  and  we  doubt  that  this  committee  or  the 
Senate  would  have  the  time  they  would  like,  at  the  current  session, 
to  make  those  deliberative  decisions.  Our  position  is  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  farmers  to  extend  the  law  as  written  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  studies  would  proceed  in  those  areas  where  amendment 
was  being  considered  and  that  they  could  be  the  subject  for  review  by 
you  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Our  association  is  on  record  in  favor  of  efforts  to  develop  a  program 
that,  will  enhance  the  bargaining  power  of  farmers.  We  have  by  reso¬ 
lution  approved  in  principle  the  objectives  of  legislation  that  will 
establish  strategic  reserves  of  certain  major  commodities. 

Gentlemen,  in  summary,  we  are  asking  that  farmers  be  given  a 
continuing  farm  program.  The  Congress  has  passed  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  governing  labor  and  many  segments  of  business.  The  farmer, 


however,  has  been  forced  to  operate  almost  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
Many  times  in  the  past,  the  current  program  is  made  available  so  late 
that  he  just  cannot  handle  his  business  in  an  orderly  or  efficient 
manner. 

Extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  would  give  farm¬ 
ers  a  base  of  operating  knowledge  which  would  allow  them  to  proceed 
with  the  many  plans  they  must  make  such  as  renting  land,  setting  up 
crop  plans,  making  personal  adjustments  that  affect  necessary  financ¬ 
ing,  all  ahead  of  seeding  time  and  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
possible. 

I  believe  I  have  used  my  time  and  the  gentlemen  with  me  have  infor¬ 
mation  that  we  hope  will  be  helpful  to  this  committee  and  to  farmers. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  committee  considered 
the  question  of  extending  this  act  this  year.  But  since  it  does  not 
expire  until  December  of  next  year,  we  felt  that  by  holding  hearings 
now,  that  when  we  come  back  in  January,  there  would  be  ample  time 
for  us  to  renew  the  act,  maybe  make  it  better  for  the  year  1970. 

We  come  back  here  in  January,  and  we  will  have  all  of  the  hearings 
before  us.  And  in  the  meantime,  we  are  going  to  be  preparing  new 
legislation  in  keeping  with  the  hearings  that  we  are  now  holding. 

Mr.  IIoffman.  Well,  we  certainly  appreciate  that  you  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  fear.  You  can  go  on  and 
make  your  programs.  I  think  we  can  get  a  bill  along  the  same  line  we 
now  have,  except  there  may  be  some  new  methods  of  financing  this. 
A  lot  of  people  think  it  is  too  expensive  to  the  Government.  But  in 
the  long  run,  I  think  any  extension  of  it  will  give  you  the  same  rev¬ 
enues  you  are  now  receiving. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman  the  witness  makes  a  good  point. 

Many  farmers,  particularly  younger  farmers,  are  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  this  act  will  be  extended  now  or  when  it  expires  next  year.  If  they 
knew  for  sure  it  was  going  to  pass,  it  would  make  a  difference  whether 
they  would  continue  farming  or  whether  they  would  try  to  get  more 
land  to  have  a  more  economic  unit.  Many  farmers  write  and  ask  me, 
and  really  I  cannot  tell  them  for  sure.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can, 
what  the  Congress  will  do  with  respect  to  this. 

The  Chairman  has  given  us  some  very  encouraging  words. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  if  you  recall  two  or  three  witnesses  that 
testified  here  since  we  have  been  holding  hearings  that  we  should 
give  this  act  a  little  more  time,  to  see  whether  or  not  it  can  be  bettered. 
There  is  a  division  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  committee  went 
on  record  in  holding  the  hearings  now  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  bill 
passed  early  next  year,  because  this  same  law  will  be  on  the  statute 
nooks  until  1969,  December  of  1969.  We  will  have  ample  time  to  enact 
legislation  for  1970. 

Senator  Miller.  About  3  years  ago  Iowa  State  uncomputerized  a 
number  of  alternative  farm  programs.  I  guess  that  Mr.  IIoffman 
probably  knows  about  that,  and  perhaps  you  gentlemen  do,  too. 

It  covered  about  14  different  farm  programs  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  we  had  now.  They  had  to  use  a  computer  on  it.  It 
came  up  with  a  lot  of  conclusions.  Now  they  are  engaged  in  updating 
that.  And  I  am  rather  doubtful  that  they  will  have  that  information 
updated  before  the  middle  of  the  summer  and  possibly  the  fall. 
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I  would  think  that  that  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  this  com¬ 
mittee — because  it  found,  for  example,  if  we  had  no  farm  programs 
at  all,  it  would  cut  farm  income  by  about  $5  billion.  But  it  also  found 
there  were  various  alternative  programs,  and  it  computerized  out 
how  much  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be,  and  what  the  net 
income  to  farmers  would  be.  And  I  think  by  the  time  they  have  man¬ 
aged  to  go  into  it  again  and  updated  it,  which  I  am  told  they  are  going 
to  do,  that  we  will  have  a  lot  of  guidance.  But  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  it  much  before  late  summer  or  fall. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  this  fall  ? 

Senator  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  use  of  it  then  in  January  when  we 
come  back. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OP  CLIFFORD  DALENESS,  NORTH  CENTRAL  AREA 

DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER-ELECTED  COM¬ 
MITTEEMEN,  ROSEGLEN,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  Daleness.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Young,  North  Dakota  is 
known  as  Mr.  Wheat,  and  I  am  sure  here  in  Washington  it  is  the  same 
thing. 

My  name  is  Clifford  Daleness.  I  am  a  North  Dakota  grain  farmer, 
chairman  of  my  local  cooperative  elevator  board  in  Ryder,  N.  Dak., 
and  chairman  of  McLean  County  ASC  Committee.  Our  county  office  is 
located  in  Garrison,  N.  Dak.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota 
Association  of  Elected  Committeemen,  and  I  am  a  six-State  area  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Committeemen’s  Association. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today,  representing  the  Committeemen’s 
Association  and  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  participate  in  farm 
programs  in  my  State  and  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  speak  for. 
I  thank  this  committee  very  sincerely  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  be  heard  by  you.  The  farmers  I  represent  like  the  present  farm 
programs;  they  would  like  to  see  them  kept  and  strengthened.  There 
is  ample  evidence  that  they  do  like  the  programs  because  in  my  State 
95  percent  of  all  wheat  farmers  are  signed  up  in  this  voluntary  pro¬ 
gram.  In  my  home  county,  the  figure  is  97.7  percent.  Those  who  do  not 
sign  up,  generally  speaking,  are  the  very  small  tracts,  so  small  that 
they  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile.  Over  98.6  percent  of  the  eligible 
acres  in  my  county  has  signed  to  participate  and  will  comply.  Year 
after  year  these  figures  run  about  the  same. 

In  a  lifetime  of  farming  experience,  with  and  without  programs, 
it  is  evident  to  see  that  the  average  farmer  cannot  survive  without 
farm  programs.  The  Nation’s  largest  industry  would  suffer  a  one- 
third  drop  in  net  income  without  supply  adjustment  and  price-support 
programs  to  keep  surplus  production  from  overloading  markets.  Many 
studies  bear  this  figure  out. 

wheat 

Wheat  farmers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  group  that  will  be  hurt  the 
most  if  this  law  is  not  extended  this  year.  By  this  time  next  year, 
wheatgrowers  will  be  seriously  affected  in  their  planning  if  they  do 
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not  by  then  have  assurance  as  to  the  program  and  the  kind  of  program 
that  will  be  available  to  them  for  the  1970  wheat  crop. 

By  that  time,  the  1969  wheat  crop  will  already  be  in  the  ground — - 
the  last  crop  under  the  present  law — and  winter- wheat  growers  will  be 
almost  into  the  harvest  season.  So  it  is  very  important  to  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  their  program  extended  this  year — so  that  as  they  go  into 
the  1969  crop,  they  can  look  at  the  future  with  some  confidence  and 
make  plans  ahead. 

I  urge,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  all  wheat  farmers,  that  the  1965  act 
be  extended  this  year.  I  urge  that  we  do  not  delay  it  for  minor  amend¬ 
ments — but  that  wre  move  the  legislation  forward  in  time  to  permit 
farmers  to  do  a  decent  amount  of  planning. 

Wheat  fanners  know  that  we  have  the  ability  to  overproduce  the 
market.  Most  of  us  remember  the  years  of  overproduction  and  low 
prices — and  we  do  not  want  to  see  a  rebuilding  of  the  wheat  surpluses. 
Many  of  us  favored  the  mandatory  approach  that  Congress  approved 
in  1962 ;  however,  since  that  program  did  not  prove  generally  accept¬ 
able  to  farmers,  we  urge  a  cotinuation  of  the  voluntary  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  proved  so  popular  with  fanners. 

LIVESTOCK 

North  Dakota  farmers  also  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  feed  grain 
programs — and  the  stability  which  that  program  has  brought  to  live¬ 
stock  production  and  marketing.  We  feel  that  the  recovery  that  we 
have  seen  in  cattle  prices  since  the  low  period  of  4  and  5  years  ago 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  stable  prices  for  feed  grain,  as 
a  result  of  the  feed  grain  program.  The  present  good  prices  for  cattle 
$3  and  $4  above  a  year  ago — would  certainly  not  be  possible  in  a 
“cheap-feed”  livestock  economy. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  feel 
sure  you  will  give  our  problem  the  same  serious  and  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  that  you  have  in  the  past.  We  do  not  feel  that,  our  requests  are 
selfish  or  greedy,  but  rather  in  the  best,  interests  of  all  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation.  We  are  sure  we  cannot  do  the  job  we  would  like  to  do 
without  the  continued  help  of  farm  programs. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  had  you  here.  The 
man  who  is  more  responsible  than  any  man  on  this  committee  for  hav¬ 
ing  put  the  wheat  provision  in  is  your  Senator  here.  And  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  go  back  home  and  reelect  him  and  send  him  back 
here. 

Mr.  Daleness.  Senator,  I  don’t  think  we  have  a  thing  to  worry 
about. 

WHEAT 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  Clifford  comes  from  one  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  wheat  counties  in  our  State.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  If  you 
had  a  vote  to  lower  or  abolish  the  present  $1.25  price  support,  what 
would  the  vote  be  in  McLean  County  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  Senator — to  keep  it  like  it  is? 

Senator  Young.  What  would  the  vote  be  on  the  present  price  sup¬ 
port  level  ? 
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Mr.  Daleness.  I  would  say  95  percent  would  be  in  favor  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  like  this. 

Senator  Young.  If  you  had  a  vote  on  abolishing  the  wheat  certifi¬ 
cate  payment,  what  vote  would  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  This  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  To  keep  this  here — 
to  keep  the  whole  thing,  Senator,  I  have  to  say  wTe  would  have  at  least 
95  percent. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  hand  in  hand  ? 

Mr.  Daleness.  Yes,  they  do. 

Senator  Young.  To  a  considerable  extent,  this  program  is  not  so 
different  from  the  McNary-Haugen  program  proposed  way  back  in 
the  twenties. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  to  go  to  vote  now. 
We  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 

(At  this  point  a  short  recess  was  taken.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

You  may  proceed,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  CALLAHAN,  SOUTH  CENTRAL  AREA 

DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMER-ELECTED  COMMITTEEMEN, 

WALNUT  RIDGE,  ARK. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Harold  Callahan,  south  cen¬ 
tral  area  director  of  the  Association  of  Farmer-Elected  Committee¬ 
men.  The  south  central  area  is  composed  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Also,  I  am  a  farmer  and  chairman  of 
the  Lawrence  County  ASC  Committee,  Walnut  Ridge,  Ark. 

GENERAL 

The  American  farmer  has  a  fundamental  right  to  share  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Nation  he  feeds.  This  is  basic  justice  but  it  is  also  basic 
economics.  His  financial  condition  affects  all  of  our  Nation’s  industries. 
Although  the  number  of  farmers  gradually  decreases  each  year — and 
I  might  say  that  the  percent  of  representation  of  farmers  today  in  the 
total  population  was  just  released  a  few  days  ago — I  believe  it  is  5.4. 
That  isn’t  a  very  large  group  to  feed  this  Nation,  plus  many  others. 

Yet  the  farmer  provides  work  for  43  percent  of  the  total  employed 
population  of  the  United  States.  If  we  combine  those  two  figures,  we 
find  we  are  not  actually  as  small  as  the  5.4  figure  reveals,  because  we 
have  about  48-percent  representation  as  far  as  the  population  of  the 
working  people. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  enacted  to  maintain 
farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs, 
promote  foreign  trade,  and  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in 
rural  areas.  We  believe  this  legislation  has  more  nearly  accomplished 
its  purpose  than  any  farm  legislation  enacted  since  the  1930’s. 

We  feel  it  is  the  continuation  built  into  the  1938  act  as  you  have 
mentioned  here  this  afternoon. 
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COTTON 

The  present  cotton  situation  is  a  good  example  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  program.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  adverse  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  1966  and  1967  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton 
surplus;  however,  this  is  the  most  practical  and  effective  program  the 
Congress  has  enacted.  With  the  1966  and  1967  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  reducing  our  cotton  surpluses,  along  with  the  1965  Agricultural 
Act,  combining  the  two  we  are  now  sitting  with  a  very  small  carry¬ 
over  of  cotton. 

Commodity  Credit  has  less  than  a  million  bales  in  storage  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  our  carryover  to  date  is  around  7  million  bales - 

The  Chairman.  Around  6. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  statement  Senator  Miller  made  in  regard  to  one  of  the  previous 
witnesses,  regarding  the  control  of  costs  to  the  farmer— of  course,  we 
are  aware,  as  farmers,  that  that  is  probably  the  most  farfetched  thing 
that  we  could  ever  hope  to  try  to  control — realizing  that  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  manufacturing  a  tractor,  the  various  commodities  that  we 
purchase,  that  there  is  no  way  within  our  power  we  can  control  that 
continued  increase  in  costs. 

If  it  were  possible,  then  we  would  be  able  to  do  something  about  this 
vast  surplus  that  we  continue  to  produce  from  the  standpoint  that  we 
could  reduce  the  efficiency — we  would  not  be  forced  to  have  to  try  to 
farm  to  the  maximum  of  efficiency  at  all  times. 

This  program  has  eliminated,  for  the  most  part,  the  staggering 
storage  costs  that  have  plagued  taxpayers  for  many  years.  Also, 
farmers  are  more  competitive  on  the  world  market.  In  addition,  this 
program  has  been  directly  responsible  for  the  survival  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  family-size  farmers  who  would  now  be  bankrupt  had  they  not 
received  direct  price  support  payments.  Also,  without  these  payments, 
the  purchasing  power  of  all  farmers  would  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  firsthand,  for  my  home  county 
and  counties  surrounding  me,  the  northeast  Arkansas  area,  30  coun¬ 
ties  of  Misssissippi  that  I  know  about,  plus  others,  and  some  I  have 
talked  to  in  your  home  State — where  the  cotton  production  was  very, 
very  short  this  year,  and  short  in  the  year  1966,  as  previously  stated. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  price-support  payments,  many  farmers  today 
in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  oilier  areas  would  not  have  made  a 
crop  this  coming  year  of  1968. 

Many  lending  agencies  had  to  transfer  their  clients  or  applicants 
to  FHA  for  emergency  loans — because  they  had  to  carry  over  from 
the  last  year’s  indebtedness. 

The  present  program  has  been  equally  effective  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  rice.  The  most  obvious  benefit  is  realized  by  the  consumer. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize,  I  believe  it  is  our  fault  as  farmers, 
and  the  other  people  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  urban  people 
and  consumers  more  aware  of  the  cheapness  that  they  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  buying  food  today.  Only  about  18  percent  I 
believe - 

The  Chairman.  Seventeen. 
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Mr.  Callahan.  Seventeen  percent  of  their  take-home  pay  is  used 
for  the  purchasing  of  food,  lower  than  any  other  country  that  I  know 
of  offhand. 

RICE 

The  increase  in  rice  acreage  for  1968  will  help  meet  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  world  demand  for  food.  Should  a  surplus  be  created  that  would 
involve  a  storage  expense,  the  ricegrowers  will  be  the  first  to  request 
a  reduction  in  acreage  allotments. 

I  think  you  probably  recall  the  time  when  we,  as  rice  farmers,  have 
grouped  ourselves  together,  studied  the  situation,  and  asked  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  consider  verjr  much  whether  an  increase  in  acreage  would  be 
a  detriment  to  our  rice  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  surpluses. 
We  do  not  in  any  way  want  to  encourage  an  increase  in  rice  that  would 
cause  a  tremendous  carryover  and  increase  cost  to  the  Government. 

GENERAL 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  organization  I  represent  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  recommend  during  the  current  year  an  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agricuture  Act  of  1965.  Also,  this  is  the  hope  of  other 
farmers  I  have  talked  with  during  the  past  few  months. 

In  the  year  1967,  and  beginning  this  year,  I  have  traveled  over 
Arkansas  and  spent  over  100  days  talking  to  various  farm  groups 
and  farm  organizations,  asking  them  their  opinion  of  what  we  might 
need,  or  how  the  act  of  1965  fit  into  their  operation. 

Over  the  past  years  when  new  programs  were  enacted  they  have 
not  reached  the  farmer  in  time  for  him  to  learn  how  he  would  be 
affected  and  plan  his  operations  accordingly.  A  typical  example  is  to 
think  back  to  the  time  the  present  legislation  became  effective.  All 
of  us  in  ASCS  worked  day  and  night  trying  to  give  farmers  the  in¬ 
formation  they  needed  in  order  to  intelligently  participate  in  the 
program.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  ASCS  and  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  many  farmers  lost  benefits  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  have  time  to  think  out  the  provisions  of  the  program 
before  the  pi  anting  season. 

The  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  very  flexible. 

You  might  notice  in  these  statements  we  are  not  asking  for  amend¬ 
ments  or  any  various  changes.  We  feel  there  is  enough  flexibility,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  those  can  be  made  through  the  various  types  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  action. 

We  believe  the  Secretary  should  continue  to  hold  grassroots  hear¬ 
ings  in  order  to  obtain  the  consensus  of  the  various  types  of  farming 
interests  throughout  the  nation.  Also,  this  information  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  Congress  in  considering  amendments  to  the  present 
program. 

In  brief,  we  would  say  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
is  accomplishing  the  purposes  stated  by  the  Congress  when  it  was 
enacted.  It  is  maintaining  farm  income — had  it  not  been  for  that,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  would  be  in  terrible  shape  today  financially — stabilizing 
prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities,  re“ 
during  surpluses,  lowering  costs  to  the  Government,  promoting  for¬ 
eign  trade,  and  affords  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas. 

Again,  I  come  back  to  the  statement  you  made  in  the  beginning 
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of  our  testimony,  with  the  fact  we  know  appropriations  are  being 
lowered  at  any  place  that  they  might  be  and  could  be.  We  realize  that 
this  program  is  costly,  but  at  the  same  time  we  realize  that  the  Na¬ 
tion  is  dependent  upon  the  farmer  to  produce  the  food  and  the  fiber 
to  clothe  and  feed  this  Nation,  plus  some  of  the  other  hungry  people. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  I  had  in  mind  primarily  was  this. 

As  you  know,  farmers  get  paid  quite  a  bit  on  retiring  land.  It  may 
be  that  we  can  work  out  some  program  whereby,  on  this  retired  land, 
the  farmer  can  plant  something  that  will  produce  for  him  as  much 
as  the  payments.  So  if  we  can  do  that,  we  will  save  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Callahan.  That  would  be  wonderful. 

The  Chairman.  That’s  what  I  meant  when  I  said  we  were  trying 
to  work  out  a  program  whereby  the  program  would  not  be  as  costly 
to  the  Government — but  the  farmer  would  not  be  affected  much,  be¬ 
cause  through  the  scheme  that  I  am  thinking  of,  he  could  plant  on 
those  diverted  acres,  unsupported  crops  that  we  could  sell,  and  thereby 
make  money  off  of  those  acres,  instead  of  getting  it  from  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  appreciate  that  statement.  The 
farmers  really  want  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  that  is - 

Mr.  Callahan.  I  think  that  the  farmers  are  in  a  position  and  are 
more  mindful  today,  ready  to  give  and  take,  than  ever  before. 

You  know,  I  heard  your  statement  to  some  of  the  previous  witnesses, 
some  of  the  experiences  with  potatogrowing  in  Louisiana.  Farmers 
have  always  been  a  group  of  people  that  have  not  held  themselves 
together.  But  today,  in  traveling  the  many  areas  I  have  been  through, 
asking  questions,  I  have  found  that  they  are  now  ready  to  sit  down 
and  look  at  an  overall  picture,  rather  than  a  selfish  picture,  because 
it  seems  so  many  times  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  of  ourselves  and 
not  of  our  fellowman. 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  need  for  renewing  the  present  farm 
program  in  1968.  Farmers  must  have  this  security  if  we  want  the 
nation’s  most  important  industry  to  survive. 

Gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  I  speak  without  reservation,  that  at 
the  local  level  farmers  are  worried  about  the  result  when  this  act 
expires.  In  today’s  agriculture,  the  burden  of  high-priced  equipment, 
fertilizers,  and  chemicals  require  long-range  planning  and  financing. 
It  takes  time  to  prepare  a  program  and  explain  it  to  farmers. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  program  for  1970  crops  before  the  summer  of 
1969,  we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  many  farmers.  They  deeply  ap¬ 
preciated  your  action  in  authorizing  a  4-year  program  in  1965. 1  know 
they  will  appreciate  action  in  1968  to  extend  this  necessary  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  you  to  know  it  has  been  an  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  this  committee.  I  appreciate  the  time 
I  have  been  granted  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  accept  these  remarks 
for  serious  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you  here  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  your  appearance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Callahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gross. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SYDNEY  L.  GROSS,  PRESIDENT,  IOWA  FARMERS 

UNION,  CLIVE,  IOWA 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  distinguished  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  these  hearings  and  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

I  am  Sydney  Gross,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farmers  Union,  and  in 
that  capacity  was  with  the  national  Farmers  Union  leadership  when 
they  testified  here  last  week. 

Today,  however,  I  am  here  as  a  very  concerned  Iowa  farmer  express¬ 
ing  the  views  of  many  of  my  Iowa  neighbors,  both  within  and  without 
our  organization. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  examine 
agricultural  policy  and  hear  recommendations  for  improvement. 

When  I  drew  this  up,  knowing  I  was  going  to  be  one  of  the  last  to 
testify,  I  had  guessed  that  you  would  pretty  well  have  covered  the 
details,  many  of  them,  and  so  I  am  confining  my  testimony  more  or 
less  to  general  farm  policy. 

To  set  offered  improvements  in  their  right  perspective,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  some  present  farm  policy  that  is  giving  us  trouble.  One 
is  that  farmers  must  not  price  themselves  out  of  the  world  market.  This 
has  often  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  discredited  “feed  the 
world”  policy. 

Farmers  just  cannot  sell  the  fruits  of  their  production  on  a  world 
price  level  and  buy  the  inputs  of  modern  agriculture  on  a  domestic- 
administered  price  level. 

If  a  farm’s  exports  are  in  the  public  interest  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy  and  to  maintain  foreign  exchange,  then  the  market 
price  of  these  exports  should  be  subsidized  to  the  point  of  parity  return 
for  the  farmer  or  he  had  better  never  grow  this  portion  in  the  first 
place. 

The  second  is  that  of  many  farm  economists  who  would  solve  the 
low  farm  income  problem  by  dividing  it  in  fewer  pieces  by  moving  X 
number  of  farmers  out  of  agriculture. 

In  all  fairness,  if  followed  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  this  will  solve 
the  economic  troubles  of  the  farmers,  but  is  the  price  being  paid  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Baltimore,  and  even  here  in  Washington,  worth  that 
cost  ? 

The  problems  of  the  cities  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  agri¬ 
culture  because  these  problems  are  the  direct  result  of  and  constantly 
being  fed  by  this  false  agricultural  policy.  Economic  problems  lead 
to  social  problems.  If  we  are  to  approach  any  kind  of  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  to  agriculture,  we  must 
attack  the  problem  in  a  total  sense,  establish  a  priority  on  the  prosper¬ 
ous  family-farm  concept  as  the  cornerstone,  then  build  a  revitalized 
rural  America  around  it. 

Of  first  importance  is  extension  of  the  1965  Feed  and  Agriculture 
Act  with  improvements  as  have  been  offered  by  National  Farmers 
Union. 

If  the  tremendous  productive  capacity  of  modern  agriculture  is  to 
be  harnessed  effectively  and  supply  adjusted  to  demand,  a  reserve 
supply,  well  insulated  from  the  market,  is  also  must  legislation. 
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FARM  BARGAINING 

But  of  utmost  importance,  if  farmers  are  to  have  any  real  bargain¬ 
ing  power,  if  the  family-farm  structure  is  to  be  maintained,  then  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  such  as  that  embodied  in  S.  2973  is  needed. 

To  bring  the  need  for  such  legislation  into  proper  focus,  let  me  set 
out  what  is  happening  in  Iowa. 

After  a  disastrous  year  pricewise,  because  of  the  cutback  in  the 
diversion  provision,  and  participation,  in  the  1967  feed  grain  program, 
an  alltime  high  of  69  percent  of  Iowa’s  farmers  have  signed  up  in  the 
1968  feed  grain  program. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  another  5  percent  or  better  would  sign 
up  except  they  were  originally  caught  with  too  low  a  corn  base.  I 
think  I  would  be  most  realistic  in  saying  75  percent  of  Iowa’s  farm¬ 
ers  are  convinced  we  need  a  supply  adjustment  program.  This  demon¬ 
strates  quite  conclusively  that  farmers  want  the  tools  to  adjust  supplies 
and  enhance  their  bargaining  position.  The  dark  spot  in  the  picture, 
however,  are  the  operators  who  do  not  participate. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Shinrone  Corp.  out  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
recently  acquired  holdings  of  5,200  acres  near  Odebolt,  Iowa.  This 
ranch  has  a  corn  base  of  3,278  acres.  A  20-percent  minimum  diversion 
of  665  acres  would  have  meant  a  1968  corn  acreage  of  2,623  acres. 
Instead,  they  are  not  participating  in  the  acreage  reduction  and 
plan  to  plant  all  the  com  possible,  5,200  acres,  cancelling  the  supply 
adjustment  efforts  of  many  family-farm  operators. 

Another  is  the  Mid- West  Farm  Corp.  that  2  years  ago  acquired 
over  1,700  acres  in  Cedar  County.  This  land  has  a  com  base  of  825 
acres,  yet  in  1967  it  is  reported  to  have  planted  over  1,500  acres  to  com 
and  have  not  inquired  about  the  1968  program  and  are  believed  to 
be  going  to  plant  the  same  again  this  year. 

Still  another  is  the  nearly  7,000  acres  acquired  this  past  winter  in 
adjoining  Decatur  and  Wayne  Counties  by  a  Mr.  Craigmiles  of  near 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Craigmiles  is  reported  to  have  previously  put 
together  a  package  of  land  for  the  C.B.K.  Corp.  of  Kansas  City. 

This  7,000-acre  tract,  except  for  a  small  portion  of  cash-leased, 
rough  land,  is  none  of  it  in  the  1968  feed  grain  program? 

It  seems  to  me  this  very  clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  tool  like 
S.  2973  if  farmers  are  to  have  a  real  meaningful  voice  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  supply  to  demand  in  order  to  bargain  effectively  for  a  price. 

S.  2973  provides  the  mechanism  to  prevent  not  only  the  feeding 
upon,  but  the  circumvention  of,  the  will  of  the  majority  by  a  willful 
minority. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  the  latest  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  Center  for  Agricultural  and  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  at  Iowa  State  University.  This  report  on  “Abundance  an  Un¬ 
certainty — Farm  Policy  Problems”  states : 

In  any  case,  certain  things  are  clear :  Production  ability  is  great  enough,  and 
mammoth  increases  in  foreign  demand  to  fully  absorb  capacity  are  so  distant, 
that  prices  will  be  lower  in  the  immediate  future  unless  some  type  of  program 
prevails. 

Current  legislation  expires  in  1969  and  the  farm  public  needs  to  consider 
programs  which  are  workable  and  which  can  most  effectively  mesh  the  interests 
of  food  producers,  consumers  and  taxpayers  over  the  next  few  years. 
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I  think  this  pretty  well  sums  up  exactly  what  S.  2973  will  do. 

Iowa  farmers  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  S.  2973  is  not 
only  the  key  to,  but  the  last  hope  for,  the  preservation  of  the  family 
farm.  Without  this,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  revitalization  of  rural 
America.  Any  talk  of  longtime  loans  to  start  young  farmers  in  farm¬ 
ing,  of  dispersing  industry  throughout  the  countryside,  of  in¬ 
creased  recreational  facilities,  of  providing  the  climate  wherein  the 
people  can  own  some  small  part  of  America  and  establish  a  respect  for 
the  property  rights  or  others  is  all  meaningless  unless  we  first  establish 
a  priority  on  the  family  farm. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and 
hopefully  lend  a  voice  in  building  a  better  America. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  have  you  here. 

I  don’t  know  of  a  witness  who  appeared  before  us  who  was  for  the 
bill  that  you  refer  to  with  title  I  in  it.  That  title,  as  I  understand  it, 
provides  that  producers  would  apply  to  a  board,  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  come  under  the  act — want  to  work  within  the  regulations. 

Then  the  committee  selected,  in  order  to  bargain  with  someone  who 
will  buy  the  commodity.  If  the  price  is  fixed,  or  if  the  price  is  not 
agreed  to,  then  it  is  put  to  arbitration. 

The  feeling  against  price  fixing  on  this  committee,  I  think,  is  pretty 
strong — against  it. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  we  can  utilize  parts  of  that  act  so  as  to  take 
care  of  commodities  like  eggs,  poultry;  and  it  may  be  that  we  can 
amend  the  Marketing  Act  that  now  deals  with  milk  and  other  products 
so  as  to  cover  other  commodities.  But  unless  we  have  more  evidence  on 
that  subject,  I  fear  that  the  committee  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
port  the  Mondale  bill  as  written. 

Mr.  Gross.  I  feel  badly  about  this,  because  I  think  that  title  I  is  the 
answer  to,  for  instance,  the  corn  farmers,  because  today,  under  our 
voluntary  programs,  you  have  to  buy  participation.  And  this  is  fine — 
as  long  as  the  Congress  is  willing  to  buy  this  participation.  But  I 
question  how  long  this  will  hold  good.  And  even  the  buying  of  this 
participation — as  pointed  out,  we  have  those  who  circumvent  the  will 
of  even  this  group. 

So  this  is  why  I  would  like  to  see  this  title  I,  which  provides  the 
farmers — after  a  vote,  then  everyone  has  to  get  in,  because  I  cannot 
envision  title  I  working  without  a  mandatory  supply  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram.  And  this  is  what  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  The  eorngrowers  have  always  been  against  acreage 
control. 

Mr.  Gross.  We  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  had  the  chance  to 
vote - 

_  The  Chairman.  No,  because  the  lobbyists  were  able  to  come  here  and 
kill  that  feature  of  the  bill.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  put  corn  under  acreage 
control,  but  to  no  avail. 

To  go  back  to  this  title  I  that  you  are  speaking  of,  suppose  they  do 
agre  to  make  corn,  say  $1.25  a  bushel,  or  whatever  they  agree  to — there 
is  no  question  but  that  there  will  have  to  be  acreage  controls.  Don’t  you 
think  so? 

Mr.  Gross.  This  is  one  thing  that  I  think — that  is  one  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  title  I,  that  it  provides - 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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I  am  giving  this  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  I  doubt  if  a 
majority  of  the  growers  would  petition  this  board  to  make  the  determi¬ 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  a  program  is  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Gross.  Senator,  I  think  there  has  been  quite  a  change  in  feeling 
among  the  corn  farmers,  even  in  this  last  year.  Last  year  was  a  very 
costly  lesson,  and  a  very  dear  lesson,  that  they  are  not  going  to  forget 
for  some  time,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  percent  of  participation,  I 
think,  this  year. 

They  found  out  that  the  technological  know-how — I  just  read  yester¬ 
day  where  there  has  been  as  much  as  277  bushels  of  corn  run  on  an 
experimental  plot.  This  technological  know-how  and  production  has 
caught  up  with  them,  and  they  realize  it. 

.  I  won't  say  they  would— but  this  is  why  I  would  like  to  see  them 
given  this  opportunity. 

They  are  making  this  program ;  they  have  asked  for  it.  They  have 
made  it,  and  they  will  be  satisfied.  Today,  this  is  not  the  story.  It  is 
pitiful. 

My  job  is  also  organizing,  and  I  go  right  out  among  the  farmers.  It 
is  pitiful  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  In  fact,  in  my 
own  county,  there  has  been  and  still  are  30  farmers  plus  all  the  young 
people  moving  out  every  year,  out  of  farming. 

Some  thought  that  they  were  moving  into  the  county  seat  town. 
There  have  been  quite  a  few  houses  built  in  this  town  of  3,500.  When 
the  last  census  was  taken,  there  were  less  people  than  the  10  years 
previously.  They  are  old  people,  one  or  two  living  in  a  house.  The 
young  people  of  childbearing  age  and  of  laboring  age,  have  gone  to 
the  cities. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  land  ?  Do  they  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  It  is  being  combined ;  yes.  It  is  usually  combined  with 
another  farm.  But  as  these  farmers  grow  older — something  like  57 
years  of  age,  in  Iowa — people  are  beginning  to  wonder  now  what  is 
going  to  happen — these  big  packages  have  been  put  together.  Who 
carries  on  from  here. 

The  corporation  farms  are  coming  in — as  I  pointed  out  here,  the 
7,000-acre  package  put  together  last  winter — there  is  real  unrest. 

I  think  the  Congressmen  and  the  Senators  have  recognized  this. 
We  have  got  to  do  something  to  stop  it  or  rural  America  as  we  have 
known  it  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Miller. 

GENERAL 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Gross  from  Iowa.  I  think  he  has  his  finger  on  the 
pulsebeat  so  far  as  the  Iowa  farmers  are  concerned. 

We  have  not  lost  as  much  farm  population  in  Iowa  as  they  have  in 
many  other  states.  Nationally,  I  think,  the  figures  show  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  farm  population  has  left  the  farm  in  the  last  7  years. 

He  is  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  the  social  consequences  of  this. 

Many  of  these  people  have  moved  into  the  cities.  Many  of  them 
have  just  aggravated  the  unemployment  problem.  Most  of  the  farmers 
who  go  into  the  cities  are  hard-working  people.  They  have  a  tendancy 
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to  get  the  jobs.  The  hard  core  of  unemployed  remains  hard-core  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  cities. 

I  must  say  this :  With  that  type  of  result  over  the  last  7  years,  we 
have  had  the  farm  supply-management  programs  on  the  books  so 
there  must  be  something  wrong. 

I  would  agree,  on  the  basis  of  my  best  observations,  that  75  per¬ 
cent  of  our  Iowa  farmers  want  a  supply  adjustment  program  of 
some  kind.  But  the  one  we  have  got  now  is  not  getting  the  job  done. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  that  enter  in — the  squeeze  on 
cost  of  prodution,  inflation,  high  interest  rates.  But  I  can  understand 
people  coming  in  here  and  advocating  that  this  committee  enact  a 
supply  adjustment  program  as  a  follow-on  to  what  we  have.  But  in 
the  face  of  the  sad  situation  that  has  developed  in  the  last  7  years,  I 
find  it  incredible  that  people  come  in  and  ask  us  to  just  simply  renew 
what  we  have  got. 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  have  signed  up  on  this  farm  program  out 
in  Iowa.  They  have  signed  up,  not  because  they  are  delighted  about 
it;  they  have  signed  up  because  it  is  better  than  nothing. 

I  was  going  to  ask  Mr.  Gross — I  am  sure  you  have  seen  that  Iowa 
State  study  of  about  2y2  or  3  years  ago,  in  which  they  analyzed  various 
types  of  programs,  computerized  them  out,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  net  income  return  to  farmers  and  also  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  understand  it  is  going  to  be  updated,  so  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  that  later  on  this  year. 

The  recommendations  of  your  organization  are,  I  am  sure,  con¬ 
tained  in  one  or  two  of  those  sample  programs  that  Iowa  State  has 
analyzed ;  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  Senator  Miller,  first,  I  want  to  recognize  you,  and  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  here.  I  am  happy  that  you  are  on  this  Agriculture 
Committee  because  you  are  from  Iowa,  and  certainly  if  there  is  any 
State  that  needs  to  be  represented  in  agriculture  it  is  Iowa,  because 
com  is  the  key  to  all  feed  grains,  it  is  the  bellwether,  and  it  also  is 
the  key  in  livestock  production  because,  heavenly  days,  turkeys  and 
broilers  are  all  fed  grains,  and  what  happens  there  is  tied  to  it. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  Senator,  as  far  as  their  picking  up  our 
thinking;  no,  I  would  not  say  this  in  this  respect — except  that  they 
analyze  the  different  methods  that  can  be  taken  on  farm  programs. 
The  study  that  I  saw,  and  I  think  the  one  which  you  are  referring 
to,  sets  out  that  a  mandatory  control  program  is  the  least  costly  to  the 
taxpayer,  and  it  accomplishes  results. 

But  the  drawback  so  far  has  been  the  willingness  of  the  farmer  to 
accept  this  responsibility.  But  as  I  pointed  out,  I  think  the  farmers 
have  changed  their  thinking  on  this  responsibility,  and  I  certainly 
am  one  who  would  like  to  see  them  given  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  judgment  on  this. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  if  I  could  make  a  suggestion  to  you.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  our  committee  will  be  very  interested  in  what  the  up¬ 
dating  shows  as  far  as  the  Iowa  State  University  study  is  concerned. 
I  would  hope  that  you  might  talk  to  the  people  in  the  economics  divi¬ 
sion  up  there  and  persuade  them  to  have  this  mandatory  program 
which  you  recommend  included  in  their  survey,  and  possibly  two  or 
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three  variations  of  it,  because  I  think  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  farmers  as  to  whether  they  would  want  one  or  more  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  programs  could  very  well  be  premised  on  what  that 
Iowa  State  study  shows. 

Mr.  Gross.  Senator  Miller,  could  I  say  a  few  words  on  something 
else  that  kind  of  bothers  me. 

Iowa  State  made  a  study — an  area  economic  development  study — in 
our  area  of  the  State,  nine  counties  in  southern  Iowa.  Two  years  ago 
they  came  down  there.  We  held  meetings  with  the  power  structure  m 
each  comity,  with  the  economists  there.  This  is  what  they  told  us  2  years 
ago,  Senator.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  this  or  not. 

They  told  us  there  were  900  to  1,000  farms  in  my  county — that  by 
1980  there  would  be  between  500  and  600.  This  was  inevitable;  it 
would  be  statewide  and  nationwide. 

So  then,  when  we  asked  them  why  this  was  going  to  happen,  they 
said  it  was  because,  of  the  price  economics  that  would  force  these 
farmers  out,  which  has  happened. 

All  right,  we  said,  if  this  is  the  price,  why  can’t  we  do  something 
about  the  price?  They  said,  it  -cannot  be  done,  because  if  they  will 
recognize  a  mandatory  control  program  it  will  enhance  price.  But  they 
said  they  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  farmers  and  about  80  percent 
were  unwilling  to  accept  price  control  or  the  measures  that  it  would 
take. 

Then  we  asked  them  this:  Had  you  taken  a  survey  of  the  farmers 
10  years  ago  on  the  use  of  fertilizers,  let’s  say  150  pounds — herbicides, 
insecticides — do  you  think  the  farmers  would  have  accepted  that  at 
that  time  ? 

They  questioned  it.  But  we  said,  you  knew  they  were  good,  that  the 
use  of  fertilizers  was  a  good  thing,  herbicides,  so  you  held  meetings  and 
you  educated  the  farmers  to  this.  This  is  what  you  are  not  doing  on 
farm  programs.  And  they  are  not. 

We  had  Dean  Anderson,  Mr.  Colmer,  and  one  of  the  other  fellows 
from  the  University — we  met  with  them  a  month  ago  on  this  very 
thing,  had  a  half-day  meeting  on  it.  We  feel  there  is  an  educational 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  here— not  to  come  out  and  say,  this  should  be 
done,  or  that  should  be  done,  but  to  set  the  programs  out.  so  the  farmers 
understand. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  would  guess  if  they  made  some  projections 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  going  on,  that  they  could  well  come  up  with 
the  sorry  picture  as  far  as  the  number  of  farmers  are  concerned.  I 
think  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  the  President’s  budget  report,  a  state¬ 
ment  was  made  that  even  with  the  farm  programs,  it  is  not  expected 
more  that  1  million  farmers  can  receive  an  adequate  net  income  to 
sustain. 

If  we  continue  down  the  road  we  are  traveling,  with  inflation  and 
high  interest,  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and  depressed  prices  on  the  other, 
this  is  indeed  what  is  going  to  happen.  That  doesn't  mean  we  need  to 
travel  down  that  road.  I  for  one  am  going  to  do  all  I  possibly  can  to 
avoid  traveling  down  that  road. 

I  wanted  to  make  another  comment.  I  notice  what  you  have  to  say 
about  subsidizing  exports.  I  have  not  quite  gotten  around  to  the  point 
of  recommending  that  today.  But  I  have  warned  that  if  this  inflation 
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and  high-interest-rate  situation  continues,  it  is  going  to  price  us  out  of 
world  markets,  and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  absorb 
our  production  then  will  be  subsidy  of  our  exports. 

It  may  be  that  wre  need  to  do  some  of  it  now.  I  don't  know.  But  I 
think  that  you  are  being  most  realistic  in  pointing  out  that  we  are 
getting  ourselves  into  a  noncompetitive  position  in  world  markets. 

B  Now,  there  are  some  exceptions.  Soybeans  are  doing  fine.  But  even 
there  the  competition  from  other  oils  is  starting  to  make  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  some  of  our  markets.  So  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  very,  very 
careful,  I  think,  even  on  soybeans,  or  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
in  a  bad  way,  too. 

Mr.  Gross.  Here  is  the  problem.  It  is  worse  than  corn.  In  corn  we 
have  4  billion  and  we  export  500  million.  And  that  determines  the 
price.  In  soybeans  we  grow  a  billion  bushels  and  we  export  about 
300,000.  If  you  go  down  and  figure  this  out,  that  we  are  growing  this 
amount  of  soybeans,  the  farmer,  as  compared  to  parity  price,  should 
be  getting  somewhere  between  3  and  314  of  parity;  instead,  he  is 
getting  2.40. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  realistic  to  be  asking  the  farmers  to  do  this,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  buy  the  tractors  and  machinery  on  the  domestic 
market. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Senator  Miller.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  under  title  I  of  the 
Mondale  bill  to  organize  the  com  producers  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  Yes,  Ido.  I  think  it  is. 

Senator  Miller.  Suppose  that  you  do  get  the  com  — — 

The  Chairman.  That  would  have  to  be  countrywide,  not  only  Iowa. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a  group  of  corn  producers  who  join 
together,  have  a  referendum,  and  they  agree  they  are  going  to  have 
a  committee  of  producers  formed,  they  are  going  to  negotiate  prices 
on  corn.  You  have  a  lot  of  corn  producers  that  couldn’t  care  less  about 
it,  because  they  are  not  going  to  sell  their  corn,  they  are  going  to  feed 
it. 

Mr.  Gross.  As  I  said  before  you  came  in — I  cannot  envisage  that 
title  I  would  work  at  all  without  mandatory  supply  control  programs. 
So  you  would  have  the  selection.  If  51  percent  wanted  it,  then  they 
all  would  have  to  come  into  it. 

Senator  Miller.  What  do  you  do  about  those  who  don’t  want  it 
and  who  don’t  come  into  it,  and  who  don’t  market  their  corn — they 
feed  it  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Gross.  That’s  right.  This  is  good.  If  we  get  this  price  of  corn 
up  on  the  market,  then  as  far  as  hogs  and  cattle,  this  is  pretty  well 
going  to  take  care  of  them — because  if  you  can  get  the  price  of  com 
up  to  about  $65,  you  are  not  going  to  find  many  fellows  growing  18- 
cent  hogs  or  feeding  cattle  unless  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  are  up 
where  they  should  be,  too. 

So  feed  grains  is  really,  Senator,  the  key  to  the  whole  problem  as  far 
as  the  Midwest  agriculture  is  concerned — corn,  hogs,  even  beyond 
the  Midwest. 

Senator  Miller.  I  agree  that  it  is.  But  if  you  don’t  have — if  you 
have  a  substantial  number  of  those  who  feed  their  own — some  of 
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them  have  a  tremendous  feedlot  operation — cattle  and  hogs  both— I 
am  not  sure  how  effective  this  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Gross.  They  will  have  to,  if  they  are  producing  corn— will 
have  to  go  in  and  cut  their  production  right  along  with  me  and  the  rest 
of  them,  if  the  majority  vote  the  mandatory  supply  adjustment. 

Then,  if  you  have  your  marketing  board,  this  marketing  board  sets 
the  price,  then  this  is  the  price  this  corn  will  move  at. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  didn’t  so  read  the  Mondale  bill.  I  read 
the  Mondale  bill,  perhaps  inaccurately,  to  indicate  that  these  who 
wished  to  sell  their  products  are  going  to  be  bound  by  whatever  the 
referendum  does,  and  they  are  going  to  be  bound  by  the  prices  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  producer  committee.  But  if  they  are  not  interested  in 
selling  their  corn,  then  they  are  going  to  go  out  and  feed  it  to  livestock. 

I  don’t  think  the  Mondale  bill  covers  that  situation.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  raising  the  point. 

Mr.  Gross.  No.  They  would  still  be  permitted  to  feed  their  corn 
to  livestock.  But  if  they  could  market  this  corn  at  the  price,  set  price, 
of  $1.65  a  bushel,  say,  they  are  not  going  to  feed  it  to  this  livestock, 
not  very  long,  unless  it,  too,  is  making  them  money. 

So  give  them  this  alternative — either  sell  or  feed  it.  It  makes  little 
difference — unless  the  price  of  hogs  and  cattle  comes  up.  That  is  why 
I  say  it  is  the  real  key  to  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Miller.  I  can  see  a  number  of  these  people  with  sharp  pen¬ 
cils,  especially  big  operators,  who  say :  “Well,  we  don’t  want  to  have  to 
pay  $2  a  bushel  for  corn  or  $50.  We  would  rather  grow  an  awful  lot 
of  it  ourselves  and  just  feed  it  to  our  cattle,  and  we  will  make  pretty 
good  money  on  that.  Even  though  we  may  not  get  as  high  a  price  for 
our  cattle  as  if  we  were  feeding  them  $2  com — we  can  grow  this  corn 
in  that  quantity  and  pour  it  into  the  cattle  and  the  hogs  and  come  out 
pretty  well.” 

Mr.  Gross.  This  is  possible.  There  are  always  those  who  wish  to  do 
this.  This  is  why,  under  the  Mondale  bill,  they  have  to  participate. 
They  are  the  fellows  who  are  killing  us  right  now — the  rest  of  the 
corn  producers  that  participate  in  the  voluntary  program.  Those  are 
the  veryr  fellows  who  kill  us,  are  the  very  fellows  who  stay  out  and 
plant  from  fence  to  fence. 

Senator  Miller.  And  many  of  them  are  feeders. 

Mr.  Gross.  That’s  right. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Padberg,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  insulation  of  the  market  from 
these  aggravations — either  from  overseas  or  from  other  regions.  I  can 
see  a  problem  of  aggravation  with  respect  to  those  who  get  into  the 
livestock  feeding  business.  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  feasible  for  us  to  leg¬ 
islate  the  Mondale  title  I  approach,  and  say,  even  if  you  are  not  going 
to  market  your  corn,  you  are  going  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  Gross.  They  would  not  be  covered  on  the  price,  because  they  do 
not  sell  the  corn. 

Senator  Miller.  Right.  They  are  going  to  grow  their  own  corn. 

Mr.  Gross.  But  they  still  have  to  control  the  supply.  And  if  they  buy 
any  corn,  they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  price.  And  as  far  as  the 
exports,  and  so  on,  I  am  sure  if  the  price  goes  up,  which  our  price 
level  will,  probably  there  will  have  to  be  some  provisions  made.  We 
have  it  now  in  cattle,  we  have  the  import  restrictions  on  cattle. 
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We  have  had  parity  prices  for  feed  grains  several  times  in  the  past, 
and  we  have  never  suffered  from  imports  from  that.  But  this  could 
happen.  I  don’t  know.  But  these  could  be  taken  care  of  in  the  future. 
We  have  had  parity  prices  on  corn  and  have  never  suffered  from  the 
imports. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  like  to  see  them  again. 

Mr.  Gross.  This  is  what  the  farmers  out  in  Iowa  want.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  of  this,  Senator. 

Senator  Miller.  I  have  been  complaining  about  this  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gross.  It  seems  as  though  this  parity  picture 
is  getting  worse  each  year. 

Mr.  Gross.  As  far  as  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program,  I  don’t 
want  to  see  it  kicked  out  the  window  as  of  now,  because  this  is  better 
than  nothing.  But  it  is  not  the  answer. 

Senator  Miller.  You  would  rather  have  something  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  Gross.  That’s  right — built  right  on  top  of  that. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  that  is  why  we  are  sitting  through  these 
hearings.  We  want  to  hear  how  these  things  can  be  improved.  Some 
people  will  have  one  approach  and  others  have  another  approach. 

Out  of  the  whole  thing,  plus,  I  hope,  the  Iowa  State  survey,  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  program  better  than  we  have  got.  If  it  is  not  better,  we 
have  an  awful  dim  future  looking  our  farmers  in  the  face.  This  is 
what  I  think  one  of  your  major  points  is,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
it.  The  social  cost  and  economic  cost  of  what  has  happened  to  the  farm 
population  has  been  something  that  I  think  all  of  us  abhor. 

Mr.  Gross.  It  is  a  sorry  sight,  sir,  to  drive  down  the  road  where 
these  corporations  have  moved  in  because  these  people  have  failed  and 
have  moved  out,  and  see  the  empty  farmhouses  down  the  road,  one 
after  the  other,  and  see  the  business  houses  in  town  empty.  And  this 
is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gross.  We  are  glad  to 
have  had  you. 

Mr.  Gross.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  F airbanks. 

STATEMENT  OF  LLOYD  J.  FAIRBANKS,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANIZATION,  KING  CITY,  MO. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Lloyd  J.  Fairbanks,  legislative  representative  of  the  NFO.  Mr.  Oren 
Lee  Staley,  president  of  the  National  Farmers  Organization  had 
intended  to  be  present  today,  but  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  I  will  present 
the  testimony  he  had  prepared  at  this  time. 

I  am  sorry  he  cannot  be  here,  I  know  you  are  acquainted  with  him. 
He  wishes  very  much  he  could  be  here. 

The  NFO  is  an  organization  of  farmers,  made  up  of  farmers,  and 
run  by  farmers.  Only  producers  of  agricultural  commodities  can  be 
members  of  the  NFO.  We  cannot  go  into  business.  The  only  purpose  of 
the  NFO  is  to  achieve  justice  at  the  marketplace  for  the  American 
farmers  through  the  NFO  collective  bargaining  program. 

We  realize  that  no  one  else  can  be  expected  to  solve  all  the  problems 
of  farmers  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  farmers  to  take 
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businesslike  steps  to  put  a  price  tag  on  tlieir  products  so  they  can  com¬ 
pete  in  an  organized  economy. 

We  have  supported  any  legislative  programs  or  administrative  pol¬ 
icies  that  would  maintain  or  increase  farm  income.  We  have  advised 
our  members  to  use  all  the  legislative  programs  and  administrative 
policies  in  every  way  possible  to  implement  our  collective  bargaining 
effort. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  history  in  which  the  family-type  struc¬ 
ture  of  American  agriculture  is  being  challenged  and  is  on  the  brink 
of  destruction  because  of  low  farm  prices.  The  average  age  of  farmers 
is  continuing  upward  because  the  youth  does  not  see  the  necessary 
incentive  in  agriculture  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

No  industry  can  survive  unless  the  profit  ratio  in  that  industry  is 
comparable  to  the  profit  ratio  in  other  industries.  In  an  organized 
economy  those  who  remain  unorganized  get  in  a  weaker  and  weaker 
position.  Farmers  are  realizing  this  fact  more  each  day.  And  this  is 
the  reason  NFO  has  had  such  rapid  growth  and  is  now  organized  in 
40  States. 

The  subjects  we  are  discussing  today  are  comprehensive  and  com¬ 
plicated.  Collective  bargaining  is  a  necessity  for  American  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  the  farmers,  themselves,  are  the  ones  who  must  make  it  work. 
Collective  bargaining  in  American  agriculture  means  farmers  bar¬ 
gaining  together  and  selling  together. 

Almost  everyone  now  recognizes  the  need  for  collective  bargaining 
in  agriculture.  NFO  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field  and  has  put  a 
new  dimension  on  bargaining.  Many  of  the  people  who  are  talking 
about  bargaining  in  agriculture  are  utterly  confused  about  the  real 
mechanics  of  collective  bargaining  in  agriculture. 

The  first  thing  they  are  confused  about,  is  that  they  do  not  realize 
that  true  bargaining  in  agriculture  is  really  the  building  and  the  using 
of  a  counteractant  economic  power.  It  is  a  counteractant  economic 
power  basically  because  it  is  competing  with  existing  economic  power. 

The  second  thing  that  many  people  do  not  understand  is  that  the 
large  companies  you  deal  with  in  collective  bargaining  have  good  lines 
of  communication  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  industry  establish  the 
price  level.  It  is  further  not  understood  that,  the  point  of  real  economic 
strength  in  many  commodities  has  moved  from  the  processor  level 
to  the  chainstore  level. 

The  third  thing  that  many  people  are  confused  about  is  the  already 
existing  legal  right  of  farmers.  They  are  confusing  themselves  by 
overlooking  the  broad  antitrust  exemptions  and  are  looking  only  at 
the  unfair  practices  that  courts  have  ruled  as  illegal.  The  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  in  the  second  section  adequately  protects  the  consuming 
public  while  still  protecting  the  rights  of  farmers. 

The  NFO  believes  and  has  proven  that  the  farmers  can  organize  and 
can  be  successful  in  collective  bargaining.  We  have  bargained  success¬ 
fully  with  many  of  the  Nation’s  largest  meat  and  dairy  processors,  as 
well  as  grain  handlers.  We  will  support  any  legislation  that  could 
give  farmers  additional  tools  to  hurry  bargaining  along,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  would  oppose  any  legislation  that  would  give  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  either  direct  or  indirect  control  of  bargaining.  We  have  seen 
Government  programs  being  gradually  phased  out  because  of  the 
political  climate  that  has  resulted  in  farmers  becoming  a  smaller  and 
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smaller  part  of  the  Nation’s  population.  Therefore,  if  farmers  have 
their  prices  determined  in  a  changing  political  climate  by  Government 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  we  would  find  the  same  forces  that  have 
attacked  the  Government  programs  attacking  the  prices  farmers  re¬ 
ceive.  This  would  be  no  more  fair  than  for  the  consumers  to  determine 
the  prices  of  General  Motors  products. 

There  are  several  problems  surrounding  the  formulation  of  a  bar¬ 
gaining  structure  by  the  Government.  First,  if  sufficient  authority  is 
outlined  by  law  to  give  Government  the  power  to  force  bargaining  on 
fanners,  then  it  is  likely  that  enough  restrictions  will  be  placed  on  the 
bargaining  effort  to  destroy  farmers’  chances  of  keeping  competitive 
in  a  highly  organized,  private-ownership  economy. 

Secondly,  farmers  will  not  be  satisfied  very  long  nor  will  they  un¬ 
derstand  bargaining  unless  they  are  active  participants  in  the  battle 
of  economic  forces.  Superstructure  marketing  boards  and  farm  boards 
throughout  the  world  and  in  this  Nation  have  been  unsuccessful  be¬ 
cause  farmers  get  so  far  removed  from  the  board  structural  echelon 
that  they  are  soon  going  in  different  directions  and  you  have  a  struc¬ 
ture  that  is  not  functioning  for  the  farmers  nor  does  it  have  the  farm¬ 
ers’  support. 

Thirdly,  bargaining  in  agriculture  cannot  be  compared  with  bar¬ 
gaining  in  labor  because  of  several  reasons.  Most  important  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  in  agriculture  you  have  farm  commodities  that  can  be 
moved  from  area  to  area.  It  only  takes  a  few  hours’  time  to  move  agri¬ 
cultural  production  500  to  1,000  miles,  and  when  it  is  delivered  "the 
product  is  in  as  good  or  about  as  good  condition  as  it  was  when  it  left 
its  point  of  origination.  Labor  can  successfully  organize  around  plants 
because  of  a  long  training  period  for  skilled  labor.  To  try  to  set  up  a 
structure  where  bargaining  can  be  done  in  an  area  would  mean  such 
strict  regulations  in  prohibiting  the  movement  of  farm  commodities 
from  area  to  area  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  such  legislation 
or  to  administer  it.  Bargaining  in  agriculture  must  be  done  industry¬ 
wide  and  must  recognize  the  differences  in  processor  needs. 

For  collective  bargaining  to  be  successful  in  American  agriculture 
everyone  must  realize  that  farmers  must  have  the  will,  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  determination  to  become  involved  in  an  economic 
struggle  for  justice.  To  try  to  superimpose  upon  farmers  something 
they  are  not  willing  to  do  for  themselves  would  be  impossible.  The 
Government  should  give  farmers  all  the  tools  they  need  to  meet  their 
economic  problems.  But  for  the  above  reasons,  we  doubt  if  title  1  of 
the  Mon  dale  bill  could  ever  be  really  worked  out.  Title  2  of  the  Mondale 
bill,  however,  does  give  fanners  some  additional  tools  that  could  be 
useful  and  helpful  and  should  be  considered  very  carefully.  Basically, 
title  2  gives  the  right  of  self-determination  of  farmers  to  use  methods 
that  can  give  them  equal  rights  as  already  enjoyed  by  other  segments 
of  our  population.  Therefore,  we  support  title  2  of  Senator  Mondale’s 
bill. 

We  urge  the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  It 
has  been  a  useful  and  beneficial  act.  The  basic  parts  of  this  act  should 
be  continued  indefinitely  so  they  could  be  used  as  necessary  to  assure 
this  Nation  of  an  adequate  food  supply  and  at  the  same  time  give  some 
protection  to  the  farmer  so  that  farmers  can  keep  the  agricultural  plant 
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geared  to  ever-increasing  needs  for  food.  This  way  the  entire  Nation 
can  participate  in  helping  to  protect  an  adequate  agricultural  plant. 

The  NFO  supports  Public  Law  480.  This  is  the  only  way  our  Nation 
can  partially  meet  at  least  its  responsibility  to  other  people  through¬ 
out  the  world.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Lewis’  proposal  should  be  given  strong 
consideration  because  it  does  add  a  possible  new  dimension  to  Public 
Law  480. 

COMMODITY  RESERVES 

The  strategic  reserve  bill  is  a  sound  investment  in  protecting  the  Na¬ 
tion  by  insuring  an  adequate  food  supply.  The  NFO  strongly  opposes 
any  provision  in  this  type,  of  legislation  that  would  allow  the  farm 
products  included  in  the  strategic  reserve  bill  to  be  used  to  depress 
farm  prices.  The  purpose  of  this  strategic  reserve  bill  should  only  be 
for  the  protection  of  the  consuming  public  by  insuring  an  adequete 
food  supply  at  all  times.  It  should  be  not  just  the  farmers’  responsi¬ 
bility  to  maintain  and  protect  an  adequate  reserve  of  food.  This  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  Nation.  Senator  George  McGovern 
has  presented  some  sound  and  workable  proposals  that  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  strategic  reserve  bill. 

The  income  situation  in  agriculture  is  in  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  The 
cost-price  squeeze  that  farmers  are  caught  in  is  destroying  the  family- 
type  agriculture  in  our  Nation.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
not  as  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  as  it  should  be.  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  when  catastrophe  has  already  been  had 
before  steps  are  taken  to  see  that  problems  are  corrected. 

We  in  the  NFO  are  now  saying  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  the  family-like  structure  of  American  agriculture  is  going  to  dis¬ 
integrate  unless  farmers  and  the  Congress  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  present  problem  in  American  agriculture,  and  action  is  taken 
by  both  to  meet  the  existing  problems.  We  in  the  NFO  are  doing  all  we 
possibly  can  to  assist  farmers  in  meeting  their  problems.  It  is  our  hope 
that  our  Congress  does  its  part. 

I  appreciate  the  time  you  have  given  me  and  will  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  committee  will  do 
all  it  can.  But  up  to  now  I  do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  before  us  to 
warrant  this  committee  to  report  the  so-called  Mondale  bill  in  its 
present  form.  As  you  know — as  I  stated  heretofore — I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  comgrower  should  be  put  under  the  same  laws  with 
respect  to  acreage  control  as  cotton  and  any  other  commodity.  When¬ 
ever  you  speak  of  reducing  the  corn  production  so  as  to  meet  market 
requirement,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  do  it  except  that  way. 

Now,  you,  like  many  others,  are  saying  that  you  want  the  farmers 
to  handle  this,  the  farmer  is  going  to  do  this,  the  farmer  is  going  to 
do  that.  But  you  do  not  want  the  Government  out  of  it.  You  want  the 
Government  to  step  in  and  loan  a  lot  of  money  on  whatever  you 
produce  in  excess  of  requirements.  Now,  that  is  not  tied  in  so  well 
with  the  Mondale  bill. 

A  lot  of  people  are  taking  the  position  that  Congress  is  not  treat¬ 
ing  you  right,  that  you  want  to  do  it  yourself. 
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But  even  though  your  desire  is  to  do  it  yourself,  you  still  want 
the  Government  to  be  in  there  in  order  to  take  care  of  them  in  case 
you  overdo  it,  or  overproduce. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Sir,  we  feel  like  we  need  the  Government  support, 
the  Government  tools  in  the  interim  of  farmers  getting  into  position 
of  doing  this  themselves,  and  also  any  adequate  tools  that  you  can 

tw  title  2  of  the  Mondale  bill  would  be  some  additional  tools. 

Now,  as  to  whether  farmers  will  vote  the  controls  on  themselves 
or  not,’  they  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  if  they  want  to. 
I  think  there  is  a  change  in  attitude  in  agriculture  today.  They  are 
much  more  educated  today  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Senator, 
you  spoke  of  having  meetings  out  in  the  area.  I  wish  very  much  that 
you  could  do  this  again.  I  think  you  would  see  a  considerable  change 
in  the  farmers’  attitude. 

GENERAL 

The  Chairman.  Well,  on  all  programs  we  have  had  before,  as  I 
recall,  the  first  program  that  we  put  on  the  statute  books  in  1937,  I 
coauthored  the  bill— three  of  the  titles,  at  least^and  I  remember 
going  back  to  the  farmers  10  years  later,  and  they  said,  “If  you  can¬ 
not  give  us  anything  better,  let  well  enough  alone.”  They  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  we  were  doing. 

And  today  you  heard  these  farmers  who  came  to  testify,  and  they 
said  they  are  well  satisfied,  and  they  wanted  us  to  extend  it  as  is  this 
year — not  wait  until  next  year. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  And  I  join  in  the  thoughts  of  extension,  Senator. 

1  think  the  extension  should  be  made  this  year.  Farmers  are  business 
people.  They  have  become  more  business  people  than  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  This  program  has  been  on  the  statute  books  only 

2  years  in  practice.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  it.  And  the  reason  the  committee  is  holding  the  hearings 
now  is  to  be  ready,  so  as  to  undertake  to  extend  it  or  improve  it,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  1970. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Well,  Senator,  it  is  our  belief  that  farmers  need 
to  know  this  as  early  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  this  year.  As  I  said, 
they  are  business  people.  They  have  to  make  plans  to  buy  machinery, 
make  arrangements  for  credit,  make  arrangements  for  leasing  of  land, 
and  what  have  you — just  like  all  of  our  businesses  today.  In  fact,  the 
people  that  made  this  shirt  that  I  have  on,  they  take  the  order  on 
these  shirts  before  they  even  manufacture  them — they  know  how 
many  they  are  going  to  need,  they  have  their  material  bought,  they 
know  what  the  labor  costs  and  all  are.  Farmers  have  to  also  be  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  plan  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  know  that  the  law  would  be  in  effect 
until  December  of  next  year — not  this  year,  but  next  year.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  Congress  can  get  this  law  behind  it  in  the  early  part  of 
next  year,  which  will  give  you  a  whole  year  practically  before  you 
start  producing  for  1970.  In  other  words,  this  law  is  effective  all  of 
this  year  and  all  of  next  year.  I  think  that  it  will  be  beneficial  for  us 
to  get  more  experience  on  the  law  that  is  on  the  statute  boks.  And 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  it  before  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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Now,  as  I  stated  to  Senator  Miller  a  while  ago,  after  we  left  this 
room,  it  is  my  hope  to  take  these  hearings  and  submit  them  to  all  of 
our  agricultural  colleges,  and  let  them  look  them  over.  I  will  send 
them  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  try  to  get  them  to  get  their  heads 
together  and  make  proposals  to  us  as  to  how  to  better  it.  And  all  of 
that  will  be  available  to  us  in  January.  We  are  not  going  to  have  to 
hold  extensive  hearings  any  more.  "We  are  doing  that  now. 

I  agree  with  you — if  we  wait  until  next  year  to  hold  the  hearings, 
there  may  be  some  good  reason  to  do  it  this  year.  But  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  holding  hearings  in  anticipation  of  meeting  it — that  we 
are  holding  hearings  now  iix  order  to  have  them  available  early  next 
year,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  get  this  bill  out  very  early.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  much  demand  to  hold  extensive  hearings. 
It  may  be  that  we  can  have  a  couple  or  3  days  of  hearings  on  any  bill 
proposed,  so  to  simply  find  out  if  there  are  any  bugs  in  it.  We  will 
do  our  best,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  get  it  out  in  time  enough  to — so 
that  the  farmers  can  plan  for  1970  and  oxx. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Senator,  I  feel  that  this  committee  is  very  knowl¬ 
edgeable  of  the  programs  that  we  have  had ;  they  have  been  following 
this  program  for  3  years. 

The  Chairman.  No — only  2  years. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  It  is  going  into  the  third  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  this  is  March. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  stand  corrected  on  that.  At  any  rate,  there  has 
been  time  elapsed,  and  you  have  seen  the  programs  operate.  I  feel 
like  you  have  the  knowledge  of  the  programs,  that  you  could  go 
ahead  and  handle  it  better  than  a  new  committee,  new  Congress,  that 
will  have  to  be  organized  after  the  first  of  the  year.  As  I  say,  the 
farmers  are  business  people,  they  need  to  know  in  advance  so  they 
can  go  ahead  and  make  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble. 
I  don’t  expect  much  change  in  the  Congress — I  mean  in  the  Senate. 
There  may  be  some  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  would  like  to  say  this,  too.  I  feel  that  the  grassroot 
farmer  has  as  much  knowledge  of  this  as  our  colleagues  do — they  have 
as  much  knowledge  of  the  farm  problem,  if  not  more  than  our  col¬ 
leges  do. 

The  Chairman.  Well - 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  make  a  comment? 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  It  may  be.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  get  all  the  information  we  can.  Now - 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  appreciate  this. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  is  the  reason.  Before  we  put 
the  act  we  now  have  on  the  statute  books,  we  wrote  letters  to  all  of  the 
colleges  and  asked  for  their  opinion,  and  asked  for  their  advice.  I 
do  not  know  that  much  of  it  was  used.  But  at  the  same  time  we  had 
that  available  to  us.  And  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do  now. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  the  chairman  yield  at  that  point? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  tvpical  Iowa  farmer  knows  more  about  the  problems  of 
farming  than  somebody  up  at  Iowa  State  University.  However,  the 
average  Iowa  fanner  has  no  concept  of  the  costs  of  the  program,  which 
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is  one  very  big  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  which 
is  one  factor  that  these  economists  at  Iowa  State  can  pretty  well 
work  out. 

I  think  additionally  the  average  farmer  knows  that  things  are 
not  right.  lie  wants  something  done  about  it.  But  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  that  when  we  hear  them  here  in  the  committee— we  hear  good 
bona  fide  dirt  farmers,  and  some  big  farmers,  too,  testify — and  they 
have  different  ideas  on  some  of  these  things.  This  has  been  part  of 
the  problem. 

Iowa  State  can  take  a  hard  look  at  this  without  any  particular 
concern  about  whether  it  is  this  farmer  or  this  farmer.  They  take 
a  pretty  hard  factual  look,  and  then  they  come  up  with  some 
conclusions. 

I  certainly  do  not  suggest  that  we  are  going  to  be  bound  by  them. 
But  they  will  be  helpful. 

They  have  already  been  helpful  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Fairbanks. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture — and  my  guess  is  everybody  on  this 
committee,  and  many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
this  committee — has  used  the  study  of  Iowa  State  University,  and 
some  of  the  other  land-grant  colleges  associated  with  it,  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  just  did  away  with  farm  programs,  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  farmers  would  drop  about  a  third.  So  I  do  not  think  we 
should  underestimate  what  they  can  do.  I  think  what  we  need  to 
do  is  get  the  best  evidence  we  can  from  all  knowledgeable  sources — 
not  to  put  a  premimum  on  any  one  particular,  but  to  come  up  with 
a  broad  base  of  our  own  committee's  research,  so  that  we  can  arrive 
at  the  best  conclusions.  That  is  what  the  chairman  has  in  mind,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  the  one  who  suggested  this  study  that  we 
have  here.  We  had  Dr.  Wilcox  make  a  study,  and  Iowa  State  made 
a  study.  We  used  that  as  tools  to  go  before  the  Senate  and  say,  “This 
is  what  would  happen  in  the  event  we  did  not  pass  the  Farm  Act.” 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  it  opened  the  eyes  of  quite  a  few  Senators 
who  might  have  not  been  willing  to  vote  as  they  did  unless  they 
were  convinced. 

Senator  Miller.  And  especially  for  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Sure.  Remember,  now,  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
lot  of  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  This  program  is  costing  in  excess 
of  $4  billion  now.  I  expected,  back  in  1964  when  we  were  considering 
the  act,  that  when  we  got  production  in  balance  with  our  requirements 
we  would  gradually  get  away  from  Government  controls.  But  I  find 
we  are  not  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  This  is  something  we  hope  we  can  accomplish 
basically  through  our  organization. 

I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  the  study 
of  the  colleges.  The  only  thing  I  am  opposed  to  is  the  timing.  If 
you  could  get  the  study  of  the  collerres  early  enough  in  order  to  act 
on  it  this  year,  this  is  what  we  would  prefer  as  an  organization  that 
we  could  do. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  committee  has  already  gone  on  record 
that  we  will  hold  hearings  now,  gather  all  the  information  we  can  this 
year,  and  earl}7  next  year  we  will  proceed. 
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Senator  Miller.  I  want  to  add  this. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  perfectly  correct  about  the  desire  of  farmers  to 
be  able  to  plan  ahead.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  share  the 
chairman’s  hope  and  desire  we  can  get  something  out  of  here  early 
next  year.  I  think  we  will  have  a  better  package  doing  that  than  if 
we  just  blindly  go  ahead  and  take  what  we  have  now.  I  must  tell 
you,  I  have  had  many  complaints  about  this.  And  the  worst  com¬ 
plaint  of  all  is  where  is  agriculture  today,  where  is  parity  today, 
and  this  thing  has  been  on  the  books  for  2  years. 

I  think  it  is  lousy.  The  parity  situation  is  terrible.  If  we  cannot  do 
something  in  this  committee,  with  all  of  the  resources  we  have,  to 
come  up  with  a  better  follow-on  program,  I  will  be  very,  very  sur¬ 
prised,  and  I  think  every  farmer  in  the  country  ought  to  be  greatly 
disappointed.  So  is  why  I  think  we  would  be  making  a  mistake  to  just 
pass  a  follow-on  program  which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  a  part  of 
the  reason  why  we  are  having  the  situation  we  have  today.  And  no¬ 
body  knows  better  than  NFO  members  what  a  lousy  price  situation 
we  have.  And  I  think  that  part  of  it — and  I  am  not  saying  all  of  it— 
part  of  it  is  clue  to  what  we  have  on  the  books. 

Now,  maybe  the  wheat  farmers  like  it  pretty  well.  But  I  do  not  think 
our  corn  farmers  are  getting  a  fair  shake  on  this  at  all.  And  in  turn, 
our  livestock  farmers  and  other  people — your  members — from  where 
you  draw  many  of  your  members  in  various  categories  out  in  my  area. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  would  like  to  add  this  if  I  might,  Senator.  I 
heard  mention  this  morning  changing  or  amending  the  Capper- Vol¬ 
stead  Act.  That  act,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  broadest  acts  we  have 
on  the  statutes  today.  The  intent  that  was  outlined  by  Senator  Cap¬ 
per  and  Congressman  Volstead  was  to  give  the  farmers  the  same  rights 
other  segments  of  the  economy  has,  giving  them  exemptions  from  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act.  Certainly  we  have  the 
tools  that  we  need  in  order  to  bargain  collectively  as  farmers  today 
under  this  broad  act.  And  certainly  there  is  protection  within  this 
act  in  section  2  that  protects  the  consumers. 

So  far  as  doing  anything  with  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  we  do  not 
feel  this  should  be  done.  Any  additional  legislation  that  can  imple¬ 
ment  bargaining,  we  are  certainly  looking  forward  to.  But  as  far  as 
amending  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  we  certainly  would  not  prefer 
this. 

Senator  Miller.  You  say  any  additional  tools  you  can  get.  As  long 
as  the  Federal  Government,  is  not  tied  in  directly  or  indirectly  to  it, 
as  I  understand  from  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  Right.  Of  course,  as  far  as  title  II  of  the  Mondale 
bill,  it  would  have  to  be  administered  by  the  Government  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  without  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  Even  title  I  would  have  to  be  administered  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  We  do  not  support  title  I,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  don’t? 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is — -you  see  the  conflict  you  have  hero 
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Mr.  Fairbanks.  As  I  said  in  my  testimony,  sir,  I  did  not  prefer 
the  Government  having  a  direct  or  indirect  control  of  bargaining.  And 
that  is  what  would  be  in  title  I  of  the  Mondale  bill. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  it  is  very  significant,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
NFO’s  position  is  opposed  to  title  I.  A  lot  of  people  think  NFO  is 
interested  in  collective  bargaining  for  farmers,  therefore  they  must  be 
supporting  title  I  of  the  Mondale  bill.  But  NFO  does  not  want  the 
Government,  to  get  into  this  picture.  And  it  would  sooner  or  later  get  in 
under  the  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  the  moment  that,  the  price— I  mean  the 
committees  are  not  in  agreement  on  what  the  price  is  and  go  to  arbitra¬ 
tion — and  who  carries  it  out,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  back 
in  the  picture,  just  the  same  as  he  is  now. 

Well,  I  guess  we  could  go  along  and  argue  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  do  not  feel  like  it  is  an  argument,  Senator.  I  feel 
like  it  is  a  good  discussion.  I  certainly  appreciate  discussing  it  with 
you.  And  I  wish  very  much  that  we  had  more  time  and  our  president 
could  have  been  here  to  discuss  it  with  you,  too. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  of  outside  witnesses.  As  I  stated  during 
the  hearings,  the  record  will  be — will  remain  open  until  May  15  for 
additional  information.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  month  or  early 
next  month,  preferably  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  I  am  going  to 
invite  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  come  before  us  and  spend  a  few 
^ayS — after  reviewing  all  of  the  testimony  that  has  been  admitted 
her6 — Jet  him  go  over  it  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  views  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Now,  the  committee  will  then  stand  in  recess  until  further  call  of  the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:  55  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  recon¬ 
vene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 

(Additional  statements  filed  for  the  record  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Ralph  B.  Bunje,  General  Manager,  California  Canning 
Peach  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Ralph  Bunje.  I  am 
the  Manager  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Association,  one  of  the  oldest  bar¬ 
gaining  associations  in  business  in  the  United  States  today.  The  organization  had 
its  start  in  the  early  20’s  and  has  been  involved  in  price  bargaining  for  canning 
cling  peaches  over  these  many  years.  I  believe  that  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  may  be  of  help  to  the  Committee  as  it  considers  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Honorable  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Senate  Bill  2973.  I  should  like  to  express 
mv  views  concerning  the  proposed  legislation  as  well  as  to  respond  to  the  request 
contained  in  the  message  of  the  President  on  February  27,  1968,  when  he  referred 
to  farmer  bargaining  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  important  to  establish  at  the  outset  what  we 
believe,  based  upon  our  experience,  to  be  an  essential  consideration  in  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  subject  of  farmer  bargaining  power  or  price  making  by  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  farmers.  Pricing  and  bargaining  for  a  farm  commodity  is  essentially  a 
marketing  function.  Price  bargaining  for  a  commodity  cannot  achieve  a  price 
that  is  higher  than  the  real  value  of  the  commodity.  And  the  real  value  for  a 
commodity  is  subject  to  a  great  many  factors  which  are  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  production  factors  that  have  been  set  forth  in  Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  policy  and  findings  in  the  proposed  bill,  a 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  producers  do  not  now  enjoy  an 
opportunity  comparable  to  that  of  industrial  workers  and  other  forms  of  enter¬ 
prise  in  being  able  to  organize  and  bargain  effectively  for  just  and  fair  prices.  It 
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is  our  experience  that  bargaining  for  the  cost  of  labor  is  a  substantially  different 
type  of  operation  and  takes  into  account  different  considerations  than  that  of 
price  bargaining  for  a  commodity.  Agricultural  commodity  prices,  as  you  well 
know,  are  subject  to  a  great  many  factors.  There  are  such  things  as  supplies  of 
the  commodities  that  are  available  or  may  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to 
another.  There  is  the  matter  of  substitutability  for  the  commodity,  because 
today,  particularly  in  the  food  area,  America’s  grocery  stores  carry  some  8,000 
items  for  the  consumer  to  choose  from.  There  is  the  matter  of  promotion  or  lack 
of  promotion — as  well  as  other  indirectly  related  factors.  And  thus,  farmer  bar¬ 
gaining  must  take  into  account  all  of  the  economic  and  marketing  factors  that 
have  a  bearing  on  the  business  of  naming  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Bargaining 
for  the  price  of  labor  is  not  so  complex. 

Over  the  years,  farmers  have  been  affected  by  the  surplus  of  their  production, 
but  for  reasons  that  are  not  too  well  understood  by  a  great  many  of  us,  farmers 
have  been  reluctant  to  approve  the  idea  of  surplus  management.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  they  have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  make  decisions  in  this 
area.  I  can  say  to  the  Committee  that  it  has  been  our  experience,  that  if  we  are 
to  bargain  effectively,  then  we  must  have  some  means  of  regulating  or  handling 
the  surplus  production  of  our  commodity.  This  we  have  done  in  the  cling  peach 
industry  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  one  form  or  another.  In  California  many  com¬ 
modities  have  made  use  of  marketing  orders,  both  Federal  and  State,  that  provide 
means  for  stabilizing  the  supply  of  the  commodity  that  may  flow  to  market.  This 
takes  the  form  of  pro-rates,  set-asides,  diversion  programs,  surplus  elimination 
programs  and  many  other  devices  including  tight  quality  restrictions  that  tend 
to  restrict  the  supply  when  it  is  much  greater  than  the  expected  market  demand. 
This  we  refer  to  as  “establishing  a  reasonable  climate  within  which  price  bar¬ 
gaining  can  take  place.”  I,  therefore,  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
more  commodities  be  able  to  make  use  of  Federal  Marketing  Orders  that  will 
enable  such  commodities  to  use  some  kind  of  surplus  management  program  if  it 
is  justified.  Not  all  commodities  can  use  the  same  kind  of  surplus  management 
programs.  Each  needs  to  be  a  little  different,  tailored  to  that  particular  com¬ 
modity’s  needs. 

The  fact  that  supply  management  may  be  made  available  to  a  commodity,  can 
remove  the  price  depressing  effects  of  overproduction  which  have  been  such  a 
terrible  burden  on  the  pricing  power  of  America’s  farmers.  An  effective  and  re¬ 
sponsible  bargaining  association  working  in  the  context  of  a  well  conceived 
marketing  order  can  mean  a  fair  price  and  adequate  bargaining  power  for  farmers 
in  America.  However,  our  experience  would  lead  us  to  warn  the  Committee  that 
bargaining  associations  are  not  in  themselves  the  answer  to  all  the  farmers’  price 
problems,  because  under  any  circumstances,  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  has 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  farmers  themselves  if  they  wish  to  obtain  good  prices. 
These  disciplines  include  market  planning,  industry  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  programs,  surplus  management  programs,  grade  regulations,  diversions  or 
set-asides,  or  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  create  the  essential  climate  within 
which  the  product  might  be  advantageously  marketed.  Likewise,  farmers  need 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  realities  of  the  marketplace  to  realize  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  substitute  one  commodity  for  another  wihout  taking  advantage  of  all 
the  opportunities  that  are  available  to  make  the  product  more  attractive  to  the 
consumer,  either  on  the  basis  of  quality  or  price  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
marketed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  our  specific  recommendations  on  Title  I. 
First,  with  regard  to  policies  and  findings : 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  to  point  out  the  fact  that  pricing  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  is  not  comparable  to  pricing  for  the  cost  of  labor.  That  facts 
of  substitutability,  the  supply  of  the  product,  the  market  potential,  the  amount 
of  merchandising  and  promotion  for  the  product  that  exists  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  potential  imports  from  other  competing  countries,  and  the  supplies 
and  prices  of  competitive  products  all  need  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
pricing  an  agricultural  commodity.  This  makes  it  essential  that  producers  have 
the  opportunity,  in  this  complex  world  of  food  marketing,  to  make  use  of  many 
different  tools  "to  achieve  reasonable  and  fair  prices  that  are  commensurate  with 
the  real  value  of  the  commodity.  The  pricing  ol  labor  is  not  subject  to  such  com¬ 
plex  factors  and  so  many  unknown  and  uncontrolled  elements. 

Title  I  undertakes  to  establish  a  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  and 
to  set  forth  its  obligations  and  responsibilities.  I  believe  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  is  to  be  complimented  for  his  courage  in  preparing  such  a  pro- 
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posjil  for  hearing  and  discussion.  I  believe  that  because  this  proposal  has  been 
set  forth  for  farm  groups  and  processors  and  handlers  to  examine,  a  better  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  complexities  of  the  marketplace  for  farm  products  will  be 
achieved. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  my  personal  view  that  Title  I  will  not  find  general  accept¬ 
ance  either  among  producers  or  processors,  or  among  consumers.  But  it  has  served 
to  bring  into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  farmers  to  find  some  better  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  their  production. 

The  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board  concept  borrows  a  good  deal  from 
the  experience  of  organized  labor.  But.  again.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  market¬ 
ing  of  farm  produce  is  substantially  different  than  the  business  of  bargaining  for 
the  price  of  labor.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  a  National  Agricultural  Relations  Board 
is  not  an  appropriate  solution ;  it  is  not  an  apt  analogy.  The  concept  is  cast 
against  a  background  of  trying  to  achieve  for  farmers  prices  that  may  not  be 
economically  justified  with  reference  to  the  market.  I  believe,  in  the  long  run,  that 
there  is  danger  in  ignoring  the  principles  of  the  marketplace  when  undertaking 
to  give  farmers  bargaining  power. 

Bargaining  power  needs  to  be  cast  within  a  climate  and  an  environment  that 
takes  into  account  all  of  the  forces  that  have  a  bearing  on  establishing  a  price 
for  the  commodity.  In  many  cases  in  the  past,  farmers  have  suffered  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  commodity  that  they  put  onto 
the  market.  They  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  in  many  cases,  to  regulate  the 
manner  in  which  the  sale  of  their  product  is  carried  on.  There  have  been  many 
instances  in  which  agricultural  producers  have  been  exploited  by  handlers  and 
buyers  of  their  product  who  have  played  one  against  the  other,  or  because  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  a  surplus,  or  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  a 
farmer’s  financial  distress. 

There  are  many  factors  that  have  influenced  that  the  price  of  commodities 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production.  I  believe  that  major  atten¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  placed  upon  the  opportunity  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  farm  commodities  and  remove  some  of 
the  opportunities  for  mischief  that  exist  with  respect  to  the  buyer  of  the  product 
and  give  to  the  farmer  some  added  strength  in  marketing  his  commodity.  The 
advantage  now  enjoyed  by  the  buyer  should  be  shared  with  the  farmer  and  his 
organization.  To  this  end,  I  would  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Committee 
with  respect  to  a  new  approach  under  Title  I. 

I  would  suggest  that  Title  I  be  revised  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  accredit  bond  fide  farmer  owned  and  operated  bargaining  associations. 
I  suggest  that  the  idea  of  accreditation  be  given  consideration  because  if  you  are 
interested  in  encouraging  the  formation  of  voluntary  farmer  owned  and  operated 
bargaining  associations  over  which  the  farmers  have  the  ultimate  control,  then 
farmers  should  have  some  assurance  that,  such  an  organization  is  equipped  and 
prepared  to  do  an  effective  job  of  bargaining  for  them.  For  example,  I  would 
recommend  legislation  along  the  following  lines : 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  hold 
public  hearings  whenever  so  requested  by  interested  farmers  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  and  making  a  finding  as  to  whether  or  not  the  farmer  owned 
and  operated  bargaining  association  should  be  accredited  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary’s  findings  should  be  based  upon  the  following 
considerations : 

A.  That  the  bargaining  association  represents  a  sufficient  amount  of 
tonnage  and  numbers  of  producers  to  make  it  an  effective  price  leader  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  the  commodity  or  commodities  that  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  represent. 

B.  That  the  association  does  have  appropriate  contracts  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  which  are  binding  and  which  can  be  enforced  under  local  law. 

C.  That  the  association  is  offering  or  is  prepared  to  offer  appropriate 
contracts  covering  the  sale  of  the  members’  product  to  buyers,  which  con¬ 
tract  not  only  is  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law,  but  which  provides  the 
necessary  protection  for  the  producer  in  connection  with  the  delivery, 
the  sale,  and  the  payment  for  his  production. 

D.  That  the  association  has  by-laws  which  will  assure  membership 
ownership  and  control  of  the  organization  at  all  times. 

E.  That  there  is  a  basis  of  financing  the  organization  which  is  adequate 
to  cover  its  requirements  and  which  will  enable  the  organization  to  carry 
out  fully  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  established. 
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F.  That  the  association  has  or  will  have  personnel  who  are  experienced 
and  trained  in  the  field  of  economics  and  marketing  so  that  growers  may 
be  assured  that  an  adequate  staff  is  at  hand  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  organization. 

G.  That  there  appear  to  be  good  prospects  for  membership  support 
from  other  growers  not  already  members  of  the  association. 

H.  That  there  is  a  practical  need  for  the  association  in  this  particular 
field  and  that  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  organized,  namely  to  achieve  for  the  farmers  of  the 
commodity  it  represents  fair  and  reasonable  prices  consistent  with  eco¬ 
nomic  events  of  the  day. 

2.  When  the  Secretary  has  held  a  public  hearing  and  has  made  the  neces¬ 
sary  findings  and  has  accredited  or  sanctioned  the  organization,  he  would 
then  be  required  to  advise  the  handlers  and  buyers  and  processors  of  the 
commodity  that  will  be  affected  by  the  new  organization  that  they  will  be 
expected  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  representatives  of  the  accredited 
association  regarding  prices  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  affected  commodities. 

The  accreditation  idea  that  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Committee  is  a  departure 
from  the  proposals  in  Title  I.  It  emphasizes  the  voluntary  character  of  the  farmer 
owned  bargaining  associations.  It  places  the  burden  of  developing  the  price  bar¬ 
gaining  process  upon  the  farmers  themselves.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
when  the  fanners  feel  that  they  have  a  part  in  the  organization,  when  they 
must  help  make  the  decisions  and  reach  the  decisions  for  price  negotiations,  they 
generally  will  make  better  decisions  and  will  do  a  more  effective  job  than  that 
which  can  be  achieved  through  some  form  of  legal  compulsion.  I  believe  that  it 
is  this  voluntary  approach  for  farmers’  bargaining  associations  that  is  important 
for  the  long  run  benefits  of  farmer  bargaining  power. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  bill  has  some  new  approaches  which  have  merit.  How¬ 
ever,  the  idea  of  providing  authority  in  marketing  orders  for  establishing  mini¬ 
mum  prices  and  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  or  for  establishing  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  units,  is  in  our  judgment  not  an  appropriate  use  of  the  marketing  orders. 
Pricing  should  be  carried  out  by  voluntary  organizations  which  may  be  accredited 
along  the  lines  of  the  suggestion  that  I  have  made.  To  place  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  the  burden  of  using  the  police  powers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  fix  minimum  prices  or  terms  of  trade  would,  in  our  judgment,  not  be 
a  good  move,  either  politically  or  economically.  It  would  place  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  a  no-win  position.  It  would  subject  the  Department  to  all  of  the 
strains  and  stresses  and  influence  that  generally  accompany  price-making  author¬ 
ity.  I  would  suggest  that  this  be  left  up  to  the  bargaining  process  between  pro¬ 
ducers,  their  organizations,  and  the  handlers  and  buyers  of  the  product,  and  not 
be  achieved  through  the  use  of  the  Federal  Marketing  Order  procedures. 

We  believe  that  the  idea  of  making  it  possible  for  farm  products,  which  are  not 
eligible  for  marketing  orders  under  the  present  law,  to  become  eligible  after  a 
special  preliminary  referendum  of  affected  producers  is  a  good  idea.  We  hope  that 
this  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  provisions  of  a  Federal  Marketing  Order 
should  be  extended  to  all  commodities,  particularly  including  canned  and  frozen 
commodities.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  for  example,  that  the  growers  of  pears  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  must  undertake  to  get  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  Marketing  Order  for  their  prod¬ 
uct  when  sold  for  processing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  a  pear  grower 
may  make  use  of  a  Federal  Marketing  Order  if  he  ships  his  product  to  the  fresh 
market  or  sells  it  to  a  dry  yard,  but  is  denied  that  opportunity  if  he  chooses  to  sell 
his  product  to  a  processor.  We  think  that  this  kind  of  a  situation  is  not  fair,  is 
not  in  line  with  the  present  intent  of  the  Congress,  and  such  an  unfair  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  overcome.  We  bejjeve  that  the  idea  of  a  preliminary  referendum 
to  determine  whether  or  not.  the  growers  of  a  commodity  wish  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Marketing  Agreement  Act  is  a  sound  move  and  one  that 
should  find  widespread  support.  We  believe  that  all  of  the  provisions  proposed  in 
the  legislation  that  have  to  do  with  minimum  pricing  or  establishing  bargaining 
agencies  or  collective  bargaining  units  in  the  Federal  Marketing  Agreement  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  deleted.  We  believe  the  farmers  are  not  prepared  at  this  time 
to  accept -such  provisions. 

The  authority  to  establish  allotments  is,  in  our  judgment,  an  improvement  of 
real  substance  because  producers  should  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize  any 
means  possible  to  undertake  supply  management  programs  to  assist  in  establish- 
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ing  a  desirable  climate  within  which  bargaining  may  take  place.  Our  experience 
with  marketing  orders  is  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  have  approved  by  the 
producers;  that’s  because  they  examine  the  documents  most  carefully  and  vote 
in  their  self  interest.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  proposal  that  is  not  a  sound  pro¬ 
posal,  with  respect  to  allotments  or  set-asides  or  pro-rates  or  whatever  the  device 
appropriate  to  the  commodity  involved  may  be,  would  ever  be  approved  by  the 
producers  of  the  commodity  involved.  However,  the  authority  to  consider  some 
means  of  supply  management  should  be  made  available  to  producers.  The  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  201(6)  which  amends  Section  8c7(E)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1033.  Amended,  are  appropriate  changes  in  the  Federal  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  except  for  those  portions  that  deal  with  the  business  of  price  bar¬ 
gaining.  We  believe  that  every  possible  means  of  supply  or  surplus  management 
should  be  made  available  to  producers  under  Federal  Marketing  Agreements 
because,  in  our  experience,  farmers  will  never  approve  an  impractical  plan. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  House  version  of  S-109,  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
Title  III  of  the  proposal  no  longer  is  a  matter  of  issue  before  the  Committee.  We 
would,  however,  like  to  recommend  that  accredited  bargaining  associations  be 
made  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices 
Act  which  prohibits  certain  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  now  like  to  make  some  comments  specifically  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  invitation  from  Senator  Mondale  concerning  my  testimony  before 
the  Committee  and  also  would  respond  to  the  suggestions  carried  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  to  Congress.  The  President  posed  a  number  of  questions,  and  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  these  based  upon  the  experience  that  I  have  had  in  the 
business  of  bargaining. 

WILL  BARGAINING  EFFORTS  BE  FULLY  EFFECTIVE  FOR  ALL  COMMODITIES 

Each  agricultural  commodity  is  marketed  in  a  different  manner.  Some  com¬ 
modities  are  grown  in  every  state  and  some  are  grown  in  only  very  small  areas 
or  regions.  There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  in  which  a  general  rule  of  thumb  can 
be  used  that  could  apply  to  all  agricultural  commodities  in  connection  with  their 
bargaining  efforts.  I  do  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Congress  to  make 
available  to  farmers  the  widest  possible  range  of  alternatives  to  achieve  some 
method  of  supply  or  surplus  management  and  that  such  supply  and  surplus  man¬ 
agement  opportunities  be  made  available  to  producers  after  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  proposal  and  then  to  vote  upon  the  proposal. 

This  is  a  means  of  causing  the  producer  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not 
he  is  willing  to  take  the  disciplines  of  a  market  in  order  to  achieve  the  appro¬ 
priate  income  that  he  believes  he  is  entitled  to  for  the  product  I  believe  the 
burden  of  responsibility  should  be  placed  upon  the  producer.  My  experience,  over 
many  years  in  working  for  farmers,  has  been  that  they  will  take  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  then  will  do  an  intelligent  and  effective  job,  and  if  provided  with 
appropriate  tools  will  modify  the  type  of  market  power  that  exists  in  favor  of 
the  purchaser  today.  Establishing  marketing  power  for  the  farmers,  through  use 
of  marketing  orders  carying  supply  and  surplus  management  opportunities,  can 
lead  to  equal  the  bargaining  strength  between  producer  and  buyer.  The  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  producers  to  utilize  sup¬ 
ply  and  surplus  control  devices  which  they,  in  their  judgment  and  expressed  by 
ballot,  have  decided  to  use.  The  producer  should  make  the  decision  himself  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  be  regulated.  It  should  not  be  made  upon  the  decision 
reached  by  administrators  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  BARGAINING  UNIT  SHOULD  FARMERS  ESTABLISH? 

I  believe  that  the  best  type  of  bargaining  unit  that  can  be  established  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  one.  The  Congress  should  express  its  approval  of  and  create  a  climate  in 
which  voluntary  bargaining  associations  are  made  a  desirable  means  for  market¬ 
ing  for  farmers.  If  the  farmers  are  able  to  control  their  own  associations  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  if  marketing  through  a  bargaining  association  achieves  better 
prices  than  marketing  without  a  bargaining  association,  there  need  be  no  laws, 
no  regulations  or  anything  else  drawn  to  attract  people  into  such  organizations. 
The  very  economics  of  the  situation  will  cause  the  producer  to  be  attracted  to  such 
an  organization,  and  when  they  are  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  applying  appropriate  criteria,  a  legal  climate  will  be  assured  that  will  bring 
about  a  balance  of  bargaining  power  between  the  purchaser  and  the  producer. 
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FOR  WHAT  SHOULD  FARMERS  BARGAIN?  BETTER  PRICE?  UNIFORM  QUALITY? 

TERMS  OF  SALE? 

Farmers  should  bargain  primarily  for  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  the 
method  of  delivery  or  terms  of  sale.  The  uniform  quality  of  the  product  can 
generally  best  he  achieved  when  we  use  voluntary  bargaining  associations  for 
price  and  use  marketing  orders  for  quality  regulations. 

SHOULD  THE  BARGAINING  UNIT  BE  ABLE  TO  LIMIT  MARKETING  OR  PRODUCTION  TO 

MEET  BARGAINING  OBJECTIVES?  IF  SO,  HOW  SHOULD  THESE  LIMITATIONS  BE 

ADMINISTERED  OR  ENFORCED  ? 

The  bargaining  unit,  of  course,  should  be  able  to  limit  the  marketing  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  own  members’  production.  However,  the  bargaining  unit  should 
not  be  able  to  apply  such  controls  to  those  people  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  association.  If  it  is  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  limita¬ 
tion  or  regulation  upon  the  commodity,  this  should  be  carried  out  through  mar¬ 
keting  orders.  I  believe  that  the  President  made  the  point  very  well  when  lie  said, 
“Government  may  act  as  an  advisor  or  it  may  serve  as  an  umpire,  but  the  plan 
must  be  designed  for  farmers  to  use  if  they  choose.  It  cannot  be  forced  upon  them. 
Under  any  proposals,  farmers  must  make  their  own  decisions  and  control  their 
own  destinies.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  certainly  agree  with  this  statement  by  the  President. 
We  believe  that  voluntary  associations  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  are  the  best  way  to  achieve  bargaining  power  without  forcing  anything  on 
the  farmer.  Bargaining  power  can  be  further  enhanced  by  making  available  to 
the  producers  of  the  commodities  a  vast  array  of  methods  which  can  be  applied 
by  the  various  commodities  according  to  their  peculiar  requirements  as  to  how 
supply  and  surplus  control  may  best  be  achieved.  Any  regulations  upon  the  pro¬ 
ducers  should  be  voted  into  effect  by  the  producers  themselves.  The  producers 
themselves  should  designate  the  members  of  the  administrative  board  who  are  to 
administer  the  program.  At  the  same  time,  marketing  orders  that  undertake 
supply  or  surplus  control  devices  should  be  written  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
be  terminated.  The  growers  should  be  required  from  time  to  time  to  renew  their 
programs  in  order  that  they  might  examine  their  effectiveness,  change  them  to 
meet  changes  in  the  market,  and  to  meet  current  problems  and  to  take  advantage 
of  current  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  farmers  in  America  are  prepared  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  improving  their  bargaining  power  if  Congress  will  just  give  them 
the  opportunity.  Farmers  are  intelligent  people.  Ttye  modern  farmer  today  is  a 
well-educated  man.  He  understands  more  and  more  about  the  market.  But  we 
must  make  it  possible  for  him  to  meet  the  rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  our  economy  and  our  marketing  system.  And,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  should 
create  a  climate  that  makes  a  voluntary  bargaining  association  a  desirable 
means  for  marketing. 

The  voluntary  bargaining  association  should  be  under  the  full  control  of  the 
farmers  involved,  and  that  association  should  undertake  to  do  a  job  for  its 
members.  Farmers  do  not  like  the  idea  of  enforced  membership  or  closed  shop  or 
mandatory  participation,  unless  they  themselves  decide  to  vote  such  a  program 
into  effect.  The  membership  in  an  association  should  be  voluntary  ;  people  should 
be  attracted  to  the  association  because  it  does  an  effective  job.  This  has  been 
our  record.  We  believe  we  have  done  a  good  job  over  the  years  and  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  support  of  growers.  Grower  plans  and  proposals  have  also  received 
consideration  from  the  processors  and  handlers  with  whom  we  do  business.  We 
have  been  the  leaders  in  developing  marketing  orders  that  carry  out  quality 
control  programs,  research  projects,  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  and  surplus 
management.  We  have  been  joined  in  our  efforts  by  most  of  the  handlers  with 
whom  we  do  business,  because  we  understand  what  the  facts  of  the  market  place 
are.  We  would  hope  that  such  an  opportunity  be  made  available  to  all  producers  or 
every  commodity  in  the  United  States,  and  if  this  is  done,  I  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  strike  a  real  blow  for  stronger  bargaining  power  for  the  farmers  which 
certainly  is  sorely  needed  in  today’s  economic  and  marketing  environment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  today. 
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Grapevine,  Tex.,  April  1, 1968. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale  :  Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  appear  as  a  witness 
at  the  Senate  hearing  on  Senate  Bill  S-2973.  Although  I  feel  strongly  that  farmer 
bargaining  power  must  be  increased,  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  I  could 
make  significant  contribution  to  furthering  farmer  bargaining  power  by  appear¬ 
ing  at  the  hearing.  I  do  want  to  express  my  views  in  this  letter.  If  you  feel  that 
my  statement  will  assist,  then  please  introduce  it  into  the  hearing. 

We  have  been  connected  with  agriculture  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  we  own 
the  feed  manufacturing  facility  which  currently  manufacturers  from  150  to  200 
tons  of  poultry  feed  per  day.  Most  of  this  feed  goes  to  commercial  family  egg 
farms.  Inasmuch  as  these  family  egg  farms  are  still  independent,  they  represent 
an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  integration.  Formerly  we  sold  large  quantities  of  feed 
to  commercial  family  broiler  and  turkey  farms.  Virtually  all  of  these  turkey 
and  broiler  farms  no  longer  exist.  As  you  know,  we  lost  these  commercial  family 
turkey  and  broiler  farms  not  because  of  their  inefficiency  but  because  they  did 
not  have  sufficient  financial  depth  to  sustain  the  losses  in  years  of  low  prices. 
In  fact,  we  have  definite  proof  that  their  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  meat  was 
less  than  the  current  cost  in  integrated  setups.  These  former  independent  tur¬ 
key  and  broiler  farmers  either  went  out  of  business  or  they  leased  their  facilities 
to  vertical  integrators,  usually  at  a  figure  below  their  depreciation  costs.  After 
these  facilities  are  no  longer  useful  and  the  integrator  is  forced  to  construct  new 
facilities,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay  much  more  for  food 
than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  had  the  family  farms  continued  in  existence. 

We  still  have  family  unit  commercial  egg  farms  near  metropolitan  areas  be- 
fortunately,  family  farms  which  specialized  in  the  production  of  turkeys,  broilers 
producers  had  for  their  products.  However,  with  broad-based  corporations  moving 
into  the  egg  business,  it  is  unlikely  the  family  farm  unit  will  survive  long.  As 
you  know,  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  overproduction  and  low  prices  is  the 
entrance  of  off-farm  corporations  into  the  production  of  agricultural  products. 

For  the  past  year  every  agricultural  newspaper  or  magizine  which  reported 
the  income  of  these  off-farm  corporations  showed  that  these  corporations  lost 
large  sums  of  money  in  their  agriculture  ventures.  However,  these  losses  were 
partially  offset  by  the  broad-based  corporation’s  profits  in  other  areas.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  family  farms  which  sepcialized  in  the  production  of  turkeys,  broilers 
or  eggs  did  not  have  profits  from  other  sources  to  offset  their  losses.  If  such  a 
trend  continues,  it  is  possible  that  less  than  a  dozen  super  corporations  will  con¬ 
trol  the  production  of  U.S.  food.  The  United  States  could  become  similar  to  many 
countries  in  South  America,  Asia  and  Africa  where  only  a  few  own  the  land  and 
where  there  is  extreme  poverty  in  the  city  slums  and  among  the  peasants  who 
produce  the  food.  In  my  estimation,  we  need  independent  farmers  in  order  to 
have  a  strong  and  vigorous  agriculture  and  in  order  to  keep  the  consumer  cost 
of  food  down.  These  independent  farmers  probably  will  not  continue  in  existence 
unless  their  bargaining  power  is  increased. 

There  is  ample  statistical  proof  that  income  levels  of  commercial  family 
farmers  are  not  adequate — in  fact,  less  than  %  per  capita  income  of  other  citizens 
of  this  great  country.  New  programs  are  needed,  such  as  Senate  Bill  S-2973,  to 
implement  existing  farm  programs,  to  help  balance  supply  with  demend,  and  to 
give  farmers  more  control  over  their  economic  destinies. 

There  will  be  great  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  increase  the  bargaining  power 
of  commercial  family  farmers.  Some  of  this  will  come  from  so-called  “farm  orga¬ 
nizations”  which  claim  they  have  conducted  polls  which  show  overwhelming 
opposition  to  any  government  program.  In  my  estimation,  the  questions  asked  in 
these  polls  were  loaded  in  such  a  way  as  to  try  to  obtain  overwhelming  opposi¬ 
tion.  Senate  Bill  S-2973  provides  enabling  standby  legislation  giving  commercial 
family  farms  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  bargaining  power  in  the  time  of 
an  emergency  without  having  to  seek  new  legislation.  This  type  of  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  appears  essential  to  us  if  we  are  to  halt  future  food  production  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  less  than  a  dozen  super  corporations. 

Sincerely  yours, 


L.  E.  Deacon. 
President,  B.  &  D.  Mills. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  May  3,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellen  her, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  In  connection  with  proposals  to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  lf)G5  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  American  Bakers  Association  and  the  Biscuit  and  Cracker 
Manufacturers’  Association  wish  to  submit  their  views  concerning  that  part  of 
the  overall  Farm  l’rogram  known  as  the  “Wheat  Certificate  Program”. 

Under  this  program,  as  the  Committee  is  well  aware,  all  processors  of  wheat 
arc  required  to  pay  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  75c  for  each  bushel 
of  wheat  processed  for  food  use.  The  funds  so  received  are  paid  out  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  those  wheat  growers  who  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department’s  program  of  acreage  limitation  and  other  restrictions  with 
respect  to  wheat.  The  payments  are  related  to  their  allotted  acreage  of  wheat 
for  the  domestic  market. 

The  Banking  Industry  continues  to  regard  this  program  an  inequitable  and 
damaging  for  domestic  users  and  consumers  of  wheat.  Without  doubt  the  greatest 
penalty  under  the  program  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Nation’s  poor.  They  are 
being  taxed  on  all  the  products  they  buy  made  from  wheat,  particularly  bread, 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  Nation’s  wheat  growers.  We  believe  it  inconsistent 
for  the  Congress  to  pass  such  regressive  legislation  in  this  area  while  trying 
mightly  to  alleviate  poverty  in  another.  This  program  may  temporarily  provide 
more  income  to  the  wheat  farmer  by  taxing  the  wheat  user.  But  one  may  well 
question  whether  this  insulation  from  the  discipline  of  the  marketplace  will 
ultimately  be  self-defeating  and  far  more  costly  to  the  wheat  farmer  in  the  long 
run. 

Our  view  has  been  and  continues  to  be  that  if  it  is  to  be  the  declared  Congres¬ 
sional  policy  that  wheat  farmers  should  receive  100%  of  iiarity  on  that  part  of 
their  wheat  used  for  domestic  food  purposes,  this  should  be  achieved  by  appro¬ 
priations  from  the  general  revenues  rather  than  through  a  special  tax  or  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  consumer  of  wheat  products. 

We  urge  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  take  the  time  ami  opportunity  now 
to  seriously  review  the  impact  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  on  the  long 
range  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  before  assenting  to  its  continua¬ 
tion  in  any  form. 

As  pointed  out  by  Professor  John  A.  Shellenberger  of  the  Kansas  City  State 
University,  one  of  the  country’s  most  distinguished  agricultural  economists,  re¬ 
viewing  the  impact  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Program  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  “Kansas  Farmer” : 

“At  no  time,  however,  have  processing  tax  laws  remained  in  effect  for  long 
because  they  have  riot  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory,  long-term  solution  to  inadequate 
price  support  for  farmers’  wheat  at  the  marketplace  *  *  *  Experience  has 
proved  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  questionable  manner  to  remedy  the  price  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  farmer.” 

These  are  the  views  of  a.  man  of  unimpeachable  credentials  in  the  agriculture 
community  and  particularly  qualified  to  speak  on  wheat.  He  has  spent  a  lifetime 
of  involvement  in  wheat  economics.  He  is  universally  recognized  as  a  scholar  in 
this  area  ;  his  strong  criticism  of  the  Wheat  Certificate  Plan  as  a  solution  to  the 
wheat  growers’  ills  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Baking  Industry  as  users  of  wheat,  and  as  collectors 
of  the  tax  from  the  consumer,  our  objection  is  that  the  Program  places  an  un¬ 
desirable  and  inequitable  burden  on  those  who  consume  our  products.  This  is  a 
hidden  tax  to  provide  funds  for  a  benefit  program  which  should  be  provided  for 
openly  by  appropriations  by  the  Congress  from  taxes  on  all  the  population.  Under 
the  certificate  program,  it  is  financed  unknowingly  by  those  least  able  to  bear 
the  burden. 

We,  too,  want  the  wheat  farmer  to  prosper,  and  to  participate  in  the  healthy 
economic  growth  of  the  Nation.  But,  we  believe  the  Wheat  Certificate  Plan  is 
not  the  proper  means  to  effect  that  participation. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  exactly  the  extent  to  which  this  tax  may  have 
decreased  consumption  of  wheat  products,  but  it  seems  logical  to  expect  that 
when  a  food  which  is  in  competition  with  many  other  foods  bears  a  special 
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tax,  it  labors  under  a  distinct  competitive  disadvantage  with  those  competing 
foods.  We  are  gravely  concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  consump¬ 
tion  of  wheat  products  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  continued  since  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  inaugurated.  Efforts  to  increase  consumption  of  wheat  food  products 
should  not  be  so  handicapped  as  they  now  are  by  having  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  processing  tax  imposed  through  this  program. 

As  Professor  Shellenberger  points  out  in  his  article,  the  program  has  “placed 
wheat  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with  other  grains”.  Certainly,  the 
fact  that  consumption  of  wheat  products  has  not  increased  and  that  this 
price  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  other  grains  exists,  strongly  suggests  that  this 
program  is  not  the  panacea  which  its  proponents  have  proclaimed. 

We  recommend  to  this  Committee  that  it  permits  the  Wheat  Certificate 
Program  to  expire  with  its  statutory  termination  date  in  19G9,  and  seek 
a  solution  for  the  needs  of  the  wheat  growers  which  does  not  impose  a 
penalty  on  the  consumers  who  provide  the  primary  domestic  outlet  for  wheat. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  and  the  complete  text  of  Dr.  Sliellen- 
berger’s  article  which  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  27, 
1968  (copy  enclosed)  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation. 

Joseph  M.  Creed, 

General  Counsel, 
American  Bakers  Association. 

(The  article  is  as  follows :) 

[From  the  Congressional  Record] 

Wheat  Certificate  Program  Under  Attack 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Paul  Findley,  of  Illinois,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1968) 

Mr.  Findley.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  3,  1968,  issue  of  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
one  of  the  oldest  farmer-oriented  publications  in  the  country  published  an  un¬ 
usually  perceptive  article  on  the  wheat  certificate  program  by  ,T.  A.  Shellenberger, 
a  distinguished  agricultural  economist  at  the  Kansas  State  University.  Professor 
Shellenberger  has  served  equally  both  agriculture  and  industry  for  many  years 
and  is  well  known  in  the  milling  and  baking  industries.  Since  the  President 
has  sent  to  the  Congress  his  farm  program  I  believe  Members  will  find  Mr.  Shel- 
lenberger’s  comments  on  a  portion  of  this  program — the  wheat  certificate  plan — 
very  timely. 

The  article  follows : 


“The  Certificate  Controversy 
“(By  J.  A.  Shellenberger) 

“The  wheat  certificate  program  has  been  an  important  consideration  of  the 
major  farm  organizations  and  particularly  of  the  wheat  farmers.  Although  the 
present  government  processing  assessment  applies  only  to  wheat,  other  crops  such 
as  cotton,  soybeans,  or  tobacco  could  also  be  subject  to  a  processing  levy  should 
Congress  decide  to  use  this  means  for  providing  funds  to  support  agricultural 
prices.  Thus  the  total  implication  and  impact  of  this  type  of  revenue  measure 
needs  to  be  wisely  appraised  by  farmer,  processor  and  the  public. 

“The  flour  milling  and  baking  industries  were  generally  opposed  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  of  levying  an  assessment  on  the  processing  of  wheat.  Most  wheat 
grower  organizations  and  wheat  farmers  resented  the  stand  taken  by  the  flour 
milling  and  baking  industries.  There  has  arisen,  therefore,  a  need  for  an  im¬ 
partial  discussion  of  this  delicate  subject  without  creating  accusations  of  being 
for  or  against. 

“The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  wheat  certificate  payment  plan  whereby 
the  processor  is  assessed  75  cents  per  bushel  for  all  wheat  milled  for  domestic 
human  consumption.  What  it  is  hoped  will  be  accomplished  is  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  created  by  this  processing  assessment.  Wheat 
certificate  payments  have  caused,  in  many  instances,  substantial  misunderstand¬ 
ings  between  wheat  farmers  and  wheat  processors.  The  fact  that  the  wheat  cer¬ 
tificate  payment  policy  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  flour  milling  industry 
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and  some  segments  of  the  baking  industry  has  erroneously  been  interpreted  by 
many  wheat  growers  in  many  instances  as  a  conspiracy  to  hold  down  farm  prices 
or  disinterest  on  the  part  of  processors  in  wheat  producers  acquiring  an  ade¬ 
quate  income.  It  seems  essential  to  correct,  if  possible,  this  misunderstanding 
among  wheat  producers  and  wheat  processors  and  consumers. 

“Without  exception,  exeryone  with  any  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  wheat 
farmer  realizes  that  market  prices  are  low  in  relation  to  what  the  farmer  must 
pay  for  the  goods  and  services  he  buys.  Certainly  the  milling  and  baking  indus¬ 
tries  would  have  no  logical  reason  for  wishing  to  deprive  the  wheat  farmer  of 
a  fair  return  for  his  investment  and  labor.  Whatever  the  price  of  wheat  may  be, 
all  processors  pay  that  price ;  therefore,  the  competition  for  the  sale  of  flour  or 
bread  made  from  wheat  is  based  on  the  same  price  structure  regardless  of  the 
price  farmers  receive.  However,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  U.S.  relative  to  the 
world  price  is,  of  course,  of  concern  to  the  processor  who  contemplates  export 
sales.  For  that  reason,  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  objecting  to  wheat  price 
increases  by  segments  of  the  milling  industry. 

"However,  it  has  always  been  the  position  of  the  milling  industry  that  the 
wheat  producer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  for  his  product  in  the  marketplace. 
Recent  discussions  on  rising  food  prices  have,  in  some  instances,  indicated  that 
the  farmer  is  to  blame  for  these  increases.  To  be  sure,  the  price  of  bread  has  in¬ 
creased  because  of  the  various  economic  factors  contributing  to  rising  cost  but 
neither  the  wheat  grower  nor  the  miller  or  baker  is  responsible.  The  basis  of  the 
increased  cost  of  bread,  as  detailed  fully  by  last  year’s  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  were  higher  costs  for  labor,  transportation,  social  security 
and  other  taxes,  interest  and  other  operating  expenses  in  addition  to  the  increased 
c-ost  of  flour  resulting  from  the  certificate  program.  The  miller  must  pay  75  cents 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  each  bushel  of  wheat  purchased,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  whatever  the  current  market  price  may  be. 

"That  wheat  prices  are  too  low  is  the  vigorous  complaint  of  the  grower,  but 
growers  should  realize  that  there  is  no  organized  opposition  to  their  contention 
that  prices  received  for  wheat  are  too  low.  The  milling  industry  certainly  has  not 
contested  the  growers’  demand  for  a  higher  price.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers 
and  often  housewives,  contend  that  the  milling  and  baking  industries  have  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  bread  without  good  reason  and  thus  have  derived  consider¬ 
able  profit.  The  following  factual  account  should  dispel  this  notion. 

“The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  publishes  in  each  issue  of  the  Wheat  Situation  the  marketing  margin  of  the 
flour  mills.  Also,  the  National  Commission  of  Food  Marketing  reports  that  the 
national  average  of  flour  mill  profits  before  taxes  based  on  percent  of  sales  was 
only  0.22  of  1  percent. 

"About  85  percent  of  the  total  value  of  products  produced  by  a  flour  mill  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  namely,  wheat.  Wheat  costs  consist 
of  the  price  paid  at  the  marketplace  plus  the  75  cents  per  bushel  which  must  be 
paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  accordance  with  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962  as  amended.  Normally,  about  2.28  bushels  of  wheat  are 
required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  flour.  Historically,  there  is  a  close  association 
between  wheat  costs  and  flour  prices  ;  therefore,  the  lower  the  price  of  wheat,  the 
lower  the  price  of  flour  and  vice  versa.  Actually,  over  the  past  16  years  the  price 
of  flour  has  declined  slightly  more  than  the  price  of  wheat  not  withstanding 
increased  cost  of  wages,  salaries,  interest,  equipment,  and  maintenance,  etc. 

“Considering  what  increasing  the  price  of  wheat  means  in  terms  of  the  added 
cost  of  flour  which  the  baker  must  purchase,  the  effect  of  the  certificate  payment 
is  appreciable.  The  price  of  wheat,  basis  Kansas  City,  is  about  $1.70  a  bushel  at 
the  time  this  article  is  written.  It  requires  2.28  bushels  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
flour  and  there  are  approximately  220  million  hundred-weights  of  flour  consumed 
in  the  U.S.  per  year.  Thus,  the  payment  of  the  processing  certificate  has  created 
an  added  cost  to  the  miller  above  the  market  price  of  wheat  of  over  $376  million 
a  year.  This  is  only  the  sum  which  the  milling  industry  must  pay  for  the  wheat 
that  is  ground  into  flour  and  does  not  represent  certificate  payments  involving 
other  products  such  as  breakfast  cereals  which  make  the  payment  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  amount  to  between  $400  and  $450  million  a  year  under  the  wheat  certificate 
program.  This  is  a  sizable  sum  for  consumers  of  wheat  foods  to  pay. 

“The  milling  industry  strongly  protests  the  singling  out  of  wheat  for  such  a 
processing  tax.  In  contrast,  direct  federal  payments  totaling  $1  to  $1%  billion 
are  being  made  annually  to  feed  grain  producers.  Payments  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  $750  million  are  being  made  this  year  under  the  cotton  program.  These  and 
other  commodity  payments  are  being  financed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  revenues  of  the  government.  There  is  no  commodity  program  other  than 
wheat  that  is  financed  by  a  direct  and  mandatory  levy  on  the  processors  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  that  commodity — so  there  seems  to  be  no  sound  economic  justification 
for  this  special  financing  arrangement  on  wheat.  Wheat  will  continue  to  be  in  a 
less  competitive  position  than  other  grains  so  long  as  this  inequitable  treatment 
continues. 

“One  example  is  the  increase  in  rye  flour  production  in  1966-07  compared  to 
the  same  period  for  the  preceding  year.  The  milling  of  rye  does  not  involve  a 
processing  certificate  and  the  75  cents  extra  cost.  Hence  it  is  economically  advan¬ 
tageous  to  substitute  rye  for  wheat  whenever  possible  in  the  baking  industry. 
Baked  goods  that  are  dark  in  color  such  as  some  cookies  and  cakes  can  be  made 
using  some  rye  to  replace  wheat. 

“The  present  certificate  payment  program  has  caused  the  processor  of  wheat 
to  pay  75  cents  per  bushel  more  than  would  be  the  case  without  the  payment  and 
thus  the  additional  raw  material  cost  amounts  to  $1.71  per  hundred  pounds  of 
flour  produced.  In  competition  with  other  grains,  such  as  rye,  rice,  barley,  oats, 
or  corn,  wheat  and  wheat  products  are  seriously  penalized. 

“The  millers  did  protest  rather  vigorously  when  their  first  certificate  payment 
of  70  cents  per  bushel  was  introduced  because  this  policy  caused,  for  some  time, 
serious  disruption  of  normal  milling  operations.  However,  most  millers  and 
bakers  too,  did  object  strongly  to  the  proposal  that  the  certificate  payment  be 
increased  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  This  resulted  in  the  “bread  tax  controversy”  and 
Congress  decided  that  this  was  going  too  far  and  voted  to  continue  the  75  cents 
per  bushel  assessments.  Congress  approved  the  increase  in  the  federal  payment, 
but  to  be  taken  from  general  treasury  funds. 

“The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  with  the  Food  for  Peace  programs  as  a  part 
of  our  national  policy  and  wheat  being  the  principal  food  grain,  the  certificate 
payment  plan  places  wheat  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with  other  grains. 
It  has  been  difficult  to  formulate  a  ‘complete’  food  for  developing  countries  based 
bn  wheat  because  of  the  more  favorable  prices  of  other  grains  and  products. 
Rolled  wheat  and  bulgur,  which  have  had  historical  export  markets,  are  also 
more  diflicult  to  market  because  of  the  certificate  payment  plan.  In  other  words, 
at  a  time  when  the  farmer  needs  a  better  price  for  his  wheat,  the  method  used 
to  supplement  its  basic  price  reduces  sales  of  his  commodity. 

“The  right  and  necessity  of  the  wheat  farmers  to  make  a  living  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  milling  industry.  Millers  merely  questioned  why,  as  wheat  proces¬ 
sors,  they  should  be  victimized  by  the  payment  scheme. 

“The  government’s  imposition  of  a  processing  levy  on  the  milling  of  wheat  and 
the  industry’s  objection  to  this  form  of  taxation  are  in  no  way  new.  Both  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  have  had  in  the  past  processing  taxes  on  all  wheat  processed  for 
domestic  consumption.  Through  1940-41,  Canada,  for  example,  collected  a  tax  of 
15  cents  a  bushel  on  all  wheat  processed  and  used  domestically.  Similar  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  tried  from  time  to  time  in  Argentina,  Australia  and  many  of  the 
European  countries.  At  no  time,  however,  have  processing  tax  laws  remained  in 
effect  for  long  because  they  have  not  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory  long-term  solu¬ 
tion  to  inadequate  price  support  for  farmers’  wheat  at  the  marketplace. 

“The  burden  of  tbe  processing  tax  on  wheat  is  a  case  for  the  general  theory  of 
incidence  or  shifting.  In  the  operation  of  the  processing  payment  imposed  on  the 
millers  of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption,  the  burden  of  this  levy  is  shifted  to 
the  purchaser  of  flour,  namely,  the  baker  who,  in  turn,  shifts  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Obviously  the  persons  who  finally  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax  are  the  con¬ 
sumers,  who  need  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  do  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tax, 
namely,  the  wheat  producer. 

“The  processing  levy  on  wheat  falls  on  the  public  and  is  reflected  in  a  higher 
price  for  bread  and  baked  products.  Experience  has  proved  repeatedly  that  this 
is  a  questionable  manner  to  remedy  the  price  situation  for  the  farmer.  Certainly 
the  miller  and  baker  are  justified  in  objecting  to  the  processing  certificate  and 
their  objections  should  not  be  regarded  as  organized  opposition  to  a  higher  price 
to  the  farmer  for  his  wheat. 

“There  has  been  considerable  agitation  by  some  segments  of  wheat  growers’ 
organizations  for  an  added  certificate  payment  on  wheat  exports.  The  higher 
minimum  world  price  of  wheat  just  negotiated  in  the  Kennedy  Round  at  Geneva 
by  the  International  Cereals  Agreement,  when  they  become  effective  later  this 
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year  may  not  necessarily  be  reflected  in  domestic  markets  and  could  result  in  a 
decrease  of  foreign  outlets  for  wheat.  Higher  prices  usually  create  production 
expansion.  A  certificate  payment  on  wheat  exports  to  provide  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  farmer  higher  prices  could,  therefore,  result  in  a  loss  of  markets 
and  thus  in  net  loss  in  the  eventual  total  funds  available  to  growers.  The  desire 
and  hope  of  the  negotiators  has  been  a  higher  price  for  wheat  for  the  farmer 
and  an  expanded  export  market. 

“It  is  hoped  that  this  impartial  review  of  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  among  wheat  producers  and  wheat 
processors.  At  least  it  should  help  wheat  farmers  comprehend  that  their  best 
customers,  namely,  the  flour  millers  and  bakers  are  not  against  them.  It  is 
definitely  not  true  that  the  millers  and  baker  are  unsympathetic  to  the  farmer’s 
wheat  price  problems. 

“Those  who  advocate  taxes  on  wheat  processing  should  realize  that  this  means 
of  providing  revenue  to  bring  a  higher  selling  price  for  wheat  is  an  old  and  often 
tried  method  of  providing  help  to  farmers.  As  a  revenue  means  the  processing 
tax  never  lasts  long  because  it  disrupts  the  processing  industry,  results  in  an 
increase  of  bread  prices  and  reduces  the  volume  of  wheat  processed. 

“Both  farmers  and  the  flour  milling  industry  share  in  the  present  cost-price 
squeeze  and  therefore  they  need  more  than  ever  to  work  together  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  problems  which  each  shares.” 


Livestock 

Statement  of  J.  C.  Wetzler,  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Although  few  Federal  government  programs  are  directed  solely  to  the  beef 
cattle  producers  of  the  nation,  cattlemen  have  frequently  been  caught  in  the 
middle  of  government  programs  under  many  departments  and  circumstances 
in  recent  years.  Too  often  being  “caught”  between  activities  other  than  possible 
agricultural  betterment  has  resulted  in  cattle  price  breaks  that  created  losses 
for  cow-calf,  yearling  or  feeder  segments- — and  at  other  times  the  entire  industry 
has  suffered. 

Conversely,  only  an  occasional  “assist”  from  USDA  or  other  government  agency 
has  materially  helped  bring  prices  up.  Nevertheless,  in  recent  years,  beef  cattle 
prices  have  not  approached  anywhere  near  parity  with  the  balance  of  the  national 
economy.  The  situation  has  created  an  unprecedented  attrition  of  family  opera¬ 
tions,  along  with  increasing  debt  for  those  remaining  in  beef  production,  and 
disastrously  lowered  returns  on  labor  and  investment. 

Analysis  of  Federal  farm  and  allied  programs,  as  shown  by  past  developements, 
reveals  that  it  is  indeed  time  for  revisions  in  thinking  and  planning  so  that  all 
sectors  of  government  will  truly  assist  food  producers  in  harmony  and  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  food  production  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  minimize  use  of 
domestic  food  in  political  and  international  maneuvering. 

The  words  of  an  administration  spokesman  at  the  1967  National  Farm  In¬ 
stitute  in  Iowa  leaves  no  doubt  on  one  score.  He  said,  “Farm  policy  for  the 
future  must  be  flexible  and  fast  moving.  Farm  policy  makers  must  be  pragmatic, 
tenacious  and  political.  To  ‘take  the  farm  policy  out  of  politics’  is  one  of  the 
nicest  platitudes  ever  introduced  into  the  farm  policy  debate,  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  that.  Farm  policy  making  is  inherently  and  ultimately  political  and 
will  continue  to  be.” 

We  realize  your  committee  is  dealing  with  farm  programs,  but  all  govern¬ 
mental  factors  involving  the  beef  industry  are  integral  parts  of  the  ultimate 
solution,  fl’hese  include  fiscal  borrowing;  establishing  interest  rates,  decisions  on 
feed  grains  and  other  programs  affecting  cost  of  production ;  imports ;  tariff 
negotiations;  purchases  of  foreign  meat  for  U.S.  armed  forces  overseas;  labor 
regulations,  etc. 

Negotiations  or  dealings  with  other  countries  by  various  departments  often  are 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  U.S.  cattlemen  to  the  purported  national  interest, 
although  beef  producers  have  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  in  lowered  prices  rather 
than  the  general  public  for  whom  the  benefits  are  said  to  have  accrued. 

Example:  Recent  loan  to  Colombia,  South  America,  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  of  $45  million  to  increase  beef  cattle  produe- 
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tion  in  that  country  can  only  create  further  problems  for  U.S.  producers.  Colom¬ 
bia  has  said  it  expects  to  double  its  cattle  population  and  almost  all  of  it  for 
export.  If  the  loan  were  made  to  raise  the  food  standards  of  people  within  that 
country,  U.S.  cattlemen  would  have  little  objection.  Instead,  more  beef  produced 
by  low-income  people  will  enter  the  world  market  and  inevitably  help  to  drive 
prices  down  further. 

Inflation  created  in  the  U.S.  by  policies  at  home  and  abroad  has  raised  costs 
of  beef  production  by  73%  within  the  period  1950-1066,  making  it  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  for  U.S.  producers  to  compete  in  any  world  market  except  on  a  limited 
offal  and  variety  meat  basis  to  some  European  countries  and  hides  to  Japan. 

Result — static  U.S.  prices  with  those  of  two  decades  ago,  and  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing  exports,  our  share  of  world  beef  markets  declined  in  1967. 

Inflation  also  has  created  yearly  higher  land  values  which  have  added  to  taxes 
and  opened  the  door  to  loss  of  a  very  large  number  of  farms  and  ranches  through 
Internal  Revenue  Service  estate  interpretation  of  “market  value”.  Thus  another 
agency  added  to  the  problems.  Escalating  land  prices  have  also  prevented  young 
men  from  going  into  farming. 

Most  notable  among  created  problems  by  governmental  agency  actions,  how¬ 
ever,  came  in  May,  1966,  and  again  in  January,  1967. 

The  1966  event  recalls  the  Commerce  Department’s  decision  to  place  an  embargo 
upon  U.S.  hide  exports  for  the  stated  reason  of  short  supply  in  the  domestic 
leather  market,  and  the  presumed  increases  in  shoe  prices  which  developed  any¬ 
way.  Prices  of  hides  abruptly  dropped  $3  to  $4  per  animal,  and  the  level  has 
remained  low  to  the  present  time,  probably  due  largely  to  foreign  markets’ 
decision  to  obtain  supplies  elsewhere  that  could  be  depended  upon.  This  psy¬ 
chological  down-turn  in  cattle  prices,  reflected  upon  the  entire  beef  structure, 
which  came  at  a  time  when  the  Administration  was  suggesting  that  consumers 
buy  cheaper  meat  cuts  and  substitutes. 

The  January,  1967  problem  came  when  the  Census  Bureau  and  USDA  an¬ 
nounced  cattle  population  figures  had  been  underestimated  by  2,305,000  head. 
Market  prices  dropped  $l-$2  immediately.  This  announcement  was  made,  mind 
you,  two  years  after  the  census  had  been  taken.  Accurate  estimates  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

Long  range  predicting  of  cattle  prices  by  USDA  has  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  beef  producers.  Often  an  adverse  price  forecast  has  not  been  borne  out, 
but  the  psychological  factor  again  creates  buyer  uncertainty  even  though  other 
factors  may  indicate  an  upturn.  ANCA  feels  that  no  government  agency  should 
provide  price  forecasts. 

The  meat  import  situation  has  become  an  unbearable  burden  to  domestic  beef 
producers.  U.S.  population  gain  has  leveled  off  somewhat  and  domestic  production 
has  continued  an  upward  trend  above  a  profitable  demand.  Import  peaks  coincide 
with  high  marketing  periods  in  this  country,  particularly  on  cow  beef,  thus  effec¬ 
tively  dampening  any  chance  for  price  rises  that,  might  bring  U.S.  cattlemen  a 
break-even  return. 

Relative  to  direct  Federal  farm  programs,  American  National  Cattlemen’s  As¬ 
sociation  has,  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  called  attention  to  consequences  of  sell¬ 
ing  surplus  grain  at  periods  when  the  sales  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  grain 
prices  and,  therefore,  affected  feeding  of  cattle  and  prices  of  the  cattle.  Feeders 
cannot  plan  against  these  kinds  of  agency  actions,  but  must  accept  the  loss 
resulting. 

American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  approves  reasonable  prices  on  grain 
which  will  allow  cattlemen  to  profitably  produce  beef  for  the  consumer  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  A  grain  reserve  is  not  opposed  per  se,  but  safeguards  must  accompany 
such  a  program  against  price  manipulations. 

ANCA  believes  that  so-called  “bargaining”  legislation  is  basically  unnecessary, 
and  if  adopted,  could,  without  long-range  considerations,  create  many  other  prob¬ 
lems.  ANCA  believes  in  the  free  market  concept  which  has  brought  about  expan¬ 
sion  of  industry  and  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of  beef. 

American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  is  embarked  upon  a  market  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  self  help.  It  is  designed  to  keep  beef  supply  in  line  with  demand. 
The  drive  of  less  than  a  year  to  hold  down  fed  cattle  weights  and  numbers  of  the 
“cow  factory”  has  already  had  notable  results.  Much  beef  tonnage  upon  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  has  been  eliminated,  with  a  consequent  somewhat  higher  price  level, 
despite  other  negative  factors.  The  USDA  is  to  be  complimented  in  recently  join¬ 
ing  with  the  ANCA  to  spread  the  word  on  curtailment  of  over-feeding. 
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ANCA  is  in  the  midst  of  developing  a  more  sophisticated  program  that  will 
enlist  cattlemen  of  the  nation  in  a  reporting  service  that  will  more  accurately 
estimate  week-to-week  supplies  at  all  levels.  In  turn,  beef  producers  will  be  able 
to  determine  fair  price  levels  in  all  regions  and  work  toward  obtaining  those 
prices. 

Thus,  cattlemen  would  not  want  to  see  restrictive  laws  which  would  prevent 
the  full  free  flow  of  private  initiative.  We  believe  that  the  Capper- Volstead  Act 
provides  sufficient  strength  for  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  producers  to 
obtain  bargaining  rights,  provided  they  elect  to  make  use  of  it  by  voluntary  action. 
Any  other  means  of  price  improvement  would  entail  mandatory  control  by  govern¬ 
ment  edict,  which  cattlemen  do  not  desire. 

We  ask  that  cattlemen  continue  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
own  self-help  program,  and  ask  that  government  actions  be  coordinated  to  the 
end  that  private  enterprise  and  public  interest  will  not  work  at  cross  purposes. 


Cropland  Adjustment 

April  12,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  National  Wildlife  Federation  appreciates  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  opportunity  of  commenting  on  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  even  though  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  appear  during  the  current 
hearings.  Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  this  letter  oan  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

By  way  of  identification,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  a  private  orga¬ 
nization  which  seeks  to  attain  conservation  goals  through  educational  means. 
The  Federation  has  independent  affiliates  in  49  States.  These  affiliates,  in  turn, 
are  composed  of  local  groups  and  individuals  who,  when  combined  with  associate 
members  and  other  supporters  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  number  an 
estimated  2%  million  persons. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Committee  is  receiving  comments  on  the 
overall  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  thus,  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  two  of  the  major  activities. 

First,  we  hope  that  authority  for  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  will  be 
extended.  We  now  are  recommending  to  appropriations  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  sufficient  authority  be  allowed  in  1969  to  incorporate  another  2,000.000 
acres  into  the  program,  hopefully  making  a  total  of  6,000,000  acres  before  the 
four-year  effort  expires. 

In  our  opinion,  extension  and  expansion  of  the  CAP  program  is  particularly 
needed  at  the  present  time.  Some  9,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  now  under 
Conservation  Reserve  (Soil  Bank)  contracts  will  come  back  into  crop  produc¬ 
tion  unless  farmers  have  some  incentive  to  devote  them  to  other  uses.  As  long 
as  these  lands  are  not  needed  for  crops,  according  to  experts  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  common  sense  approach  would  appear  to  be  to  divert  them  into 
five  to  ten  year  agreements  which  result  in  other  benefits.  Diversion  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis,  of  course,  is  more  economical  than  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  Then, 
of  course,  we  are  interested  in  the  public  access  provisions  of  the  CAP  program. 
These  already  provide  free  facilities  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking 
on  some  one  million  of  the  acres  signed  up  in  1966  and  1967  and,  in  addition, 
139  communities  entered  into  “Greenspan”  agreements  for  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  near  urban  areas.  It  also  is  worthy  of  mention  that  such  a  land  retire¬ 
ment  program  can  be  of  special  value  to  farmers  who  are  handicapped  or  are 
elderly  or  have  some  other  reason  for  wishing  to  reduce  their  farming  activity. 

Second,  we  would  hope  that  the  Committee  can  look  into  another  inconsistency 
with  which  Federal  programs  have  been  plagued  in  recent  years.  This  relates 
to  one  arm  of  the  Government  helping  in  the  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  at 
the  same  time  that  another  agency  of  the  same  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
save  it. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  accelerated  wetlands  acquisition  program,  a 
$105  million  program  financed  by  Duck  Stamp  receipts,  being  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
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purpose  of  this  program,  of  course,  is  to  acquire  (by  easement  or  outright  foe 
title)  wetlands  vitally  needed  by  ducks,  geese,  and  other  species  of  waterfowl. 
The  program  is  designed  to  protect  breeding,  resting,  and  wintering  areas  in  all 
Flyways.  Success  of  the  program  is  essential  to  maintenance  of  continental  water- 
fowl  populations  and  duck  and  goose  hunting  because  there  has  been  a  continual 
loss  of  habitat,  through  drainage  and  other  causes,  particularly  in  the  nesting 
areas. 

At  one  time,  USDA  was  actively  aiding  in  the  drainage  of  these  same  wetlands. 
Some  of  the  inconsistencies  have  boon  eliminated,  however.  Under  the  so-called 
“Reuss  Amendment”  included  in  each  Agricultural  appropriations  bill,  no  cost¬ 
sharing  is  offered  for  drainage  in  the  wetlands  which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  designated  as  being  of  high  wildlife  value.  Similarly,  no  Federal 
help  is  offered  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  if  the  land  con¬ 
cerned  is  valuable  for  wildlife.  Now,  however,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is 
involved  with  drainage  of  important  wildlife  habitat  through  “Stream  channeliza¬ 
tion.”  This  problem  has  been  one  of  particular  concern  of  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  and  attached  is  a  copy  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  typical  of  several  being  adopted  on  the  problem.  This  resolution  explains 
details  of  the  difficulties. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  the  Committee  can  see  fit  to  look  into 
these  problems  as  part  of  its  consideration  of  the  overall  USDA  program. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Kimball, 

Executive  Director, 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  IJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  some  other  agencies  in  cooperation  with  local  groups  are  employing  or 
considering  for  virtually  every  significant  stream  in  Alabama  the  channelization 
of  those  streams  as  an  aid  to  the  drainage  of  farm  lands  and  for  other  purposes; 

Whereas,  a  stream  channelization  project  requires  the  clearing  of  a  right-of- 
way,  sometimes  up  to  100  feet,  on  each  side  of  the  stream,  thereby  necessitating 
the  cutting  down  of  trees  in  order  to  permit  access  by  heavy  dredging  equipment 
to  deepen  the  streambed  and  straighten  its  sides  and  in  order  to  provide  an 
area  for  disposal  of  the  soil  taken  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  stream : 

Whereas,  the  cutting  down  of  such  trees  and  the  channelization  of  the  stream 
must  of  necessity  destroy  the  scenic  and  most  recreational  values  of  the  stream 
and  also  the  bottomland  woods  along  its  banks,  which  woods  when  destroyed 
cannot  be  replaced  except  over  a  great  period  of  time ; 

Whereas,  stream  channelization  appears  the  least  preferable  method  of  at¬ 
tempting  drainage  of  lands  since  it  runs  counter  to  basic  conservation  practices 
that  look  toward  holding  back  water  and  planting  or  preserving  trees  to  retain 
water  in  the  watershed ; 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  stream  channelization  project,  erosion  arising  from 
the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  and  straightening  the  stream  banks  must  be  counter¬ 
acted  and  problems  of  silting  and  flooding  downstream  must  be  alleviated ; 

Whereas,  stream  channelization  projects  destroy  natural  fish  spawning  grounds 
and  food  supplies  as  well  as  habitat  for  mammals,  birds  and  other  forms  of 
Wildlife ; 

Whereas,  certain  proposed  stream  channelization  projects,  such  as  the  chan¬ 
nelization  of  Swan  Creek  in  Limestone  County,  would  result  in  destruction  of  a 
significant  part  of  the  woodlands  in  the  stream’s  watershed  and,  in  that  case, 
a  significant  part  of  the  woodlands  in  the  Swan  Creek  Waterfowl  Management 
Area  operated  by  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Conservation ; 

Whereas,  in  determining  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  stream  channelization  proj¬ 
ects,  the  loss  to  the  public  arising  from  the  destruction  of  woodlands  is  usually 
not  taken  into  account ;  and 

Whereas,  the  channelizing  of  a  stream  requires  the  expenditure  of  relatively 
large  amounts  of  taxpayers’  funds,  while  in  the  case  of  farm  lands  such  funds 
are  at  the  same  time  being  expended  through  the  soil  bank  and  similar  programs 
for  withdrawing  other  farm  lands  from  production :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Alabama  Ornithological  Society  That  this  Society  does  hereby 
strongly  recommend  and  urge  that  stream  channelization  be  discontinued  as  a 
method  of  attempting  to  drain  farm  lands  or  for  any  other  purposes  and  that,  in 
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lieu  thereof,  the  building  of  water  retention  structures  and  the  increased  use  of 
Other  water  retention  practices  Hiieii  ns  contour  planting  lie  employed  for  those 
purposes;  and  he  It  further 

ItoHolved  That,  in  evidence  of  the  concern  of  the  Society  about  this  matter, 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  ttie  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  its  Director  of  Conservation,  tin;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  tiie  State  Conservationist  of  the  Soil  Conservaion  Service  for  the  State 
of  Alabama,  the  South  Atlantic  Division  and  Mobile  District  Engineers  of  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Southeast  Regional 
Director  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  each  of  the  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  any  other  agencies  or 
public  officials  concerned. 

CERTIFICATE 

The  undersigned,  Elberta  G.  Reid,  Secretary  of  the*  Alabama  Ornithological 
Society,  hereby  certifies  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  said  society  at  its  fall  meeting  held  ori  October  14,  1!K>7. 

Witness  my  signature  as  said  Secretary  this  Ik'd  day  of  November,  19fS7. 

Elberta  G.  Reid,  Secretary. 


Poultry 

Statement  of  William  G.  Owens,  Jr.,  President,  Georgia  Eog  Association, 

Dahloneoa,  Ga. 

As  President  of  the  Georgia  Egg  Association,  1  would  like  to  make  known  that 
the  Georgia  egg  producers  overwhelmingly  support  the  idea  of  Permissive  or 
Enabling  Legislation. 

Without  getting  into  specifics  or  further  details,  the  idea  of  Enabling  Legisla¬ 
tion  was  approved  by  over  !M)%  of  producers  voting  in  a  state- wide  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  those  attending  that  meeting  represented  approximately 
20%  of  the  entire  number  of  producers  in  the  State.  In  a  follow  through  poll  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  voting  to  those  who  could  not  attend  this  meeting,  the 
absent  producers  were  mailed  the  same  ballot.  Although  the  mail  response  wan 
disappointing  in  quantity,  the  ‘M)%  in  favor  did  not  appreciably  change. 

The  Enabling  Legislation  feature  of  the  Mondale  Pill  82978  has,  therefore, 
the  support  of  the  Georgia  Egg  Association,  and  I  would  like  to  request  the 
support  of  the  Georgia  delegation  In  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  egg  producers 
In  Georgia. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express  what  I  consider  the  view 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  egg  producers  In  Georgia. 


Cotton 

Statement  of  S.  M.  MoAhiian,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co., 

Houston,  Tex. 

PART  I - INTRODUCTORY  COMMENTS 

In  view  of  the  consideration  being  given  to  extension  of  current  farm  programs 
at  this  time,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  also  Ik;  given  to  needed  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  legislation  as  it  relates  to  cotton. 

Under  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  four 
year  duration,  the  objectives  for  the  cotton  program  were  to  (1)  reduce  surplus 
stocks,  12)  make  cotton  more  competitive  with  man-made  fibers  and  foreign- 
p  reduced  cotton,  ( '■’>)  maintain  cotton  farm  income,  and  (4)  reduce  Government 
expenditures. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  due  to  various  factors  the  anticipated  reduction 
In  surplus  stocks  over  four  years  was  accomplished  in  less  than  two,  and  the 
problem  of  a  surplus  has  now  been  converted  to  a  problem  of  a  shortage.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  causing  loss  of  markets  due  to  lack  of  needed  qualities,  the  shortage  has 
resulted  in  higher  prices  tending  to  further  defeat  the  objective  of  making  U.S. 
cotton  more  competitive. 

Obviously,  a  program  designed  for  purposes  which  have  changed  in  either 
nature  or  relative  importance  should  be  modified  rather  than  merely  extended. 
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There  is  a  manifest  need  to  shift  the  program  emphasis  to  regaining  lost  markets 
and  retaining  those  we  still  have — changes  that  will  increase  the  supply,  espe¬ 
cially  the  supply  of  qualities  in  market  demands,  and  changes  that  will  lower  the 
unit  price  while  giving  assurance  that  the  grower’s  income  will  be  maintained  or 
improved.  Further,  there  is  a  need  to  incorporate  some  provisions  into  law  rather 
than  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  future 
composition  and  attitude  is  undeterminable  at  this  time. 

Attached  as  Part  II  is  a  list  of  changes  recommended  to  meet  these  objectives. 
Part  III  contains  a  brief  explanation  of  the  principal  reasons  these  changes 
are  needed. 

PART  n - RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  IN  CURRENT  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  COTTON  AS 

SET  FORTH  IN  THE  “FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965” 

1.  Eliminate  the  provision  for  a  mandatory  diversion  of  acreage  from  cotton 
production  and  increase  the  present  provision  for  a  voluntary  diversion  to  a 
maximum  of  35%  of  the  farm  allotment. 

2.  Change  the  basis  for  determining  the  annual  cotton  loan  rate  to  80%  of 
the  average  market  price  received  by  the  producer  for  the  three  immediately 
preceding  years. 

3.  Provide  that  the  price  support  payment,  which  is  made  only  on  the  acreage 
planted  up  to  65%  of  the  farm  allotment,  be  fixed  at  an  amount  sufficient  to 
make  the  total  of  the  available  loan  and  the  price  support  payment  equivalent 
to  70%  of  parity. 

4.  In  establishing  loan  differentials  (as  well  as  in  making  sales  from  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks),  use  current  market  price  differences  on 
quality  and  micronaire — the  most  current  practical. 

5.  Remove  acreage  limitations  on  transfers  of  allotments  and  permit  the 
transfer  or  sale  of  allotments  across  state  lines. 

6.  Provide,  by  legislation,  for  “skip  row”  planting  as  provided  during  the 
current  year  by  USDA  regulations;  and  to  make  no  amendments  in  definitions 
of  effective  allotment  or  domestic  allotment. 

7.  Under  the  Export  Market  Acreage  Provision,  which  should  be  continued 
otherwise  unchanged,  permit  exportation  of  an  equivalent  poundage  of  cotton, 
not  limited  to  the  identical  cotton  grown  on  the  Export  acreage. 

8.  Include  in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  legislation  a  statement  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  any  limitation  on  amount  of  payment  or  other  provision  based  on  size 
would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  legislation  because  it  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  all  producers  by  forcing  large  growers  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  into  a  full-allotment  production,  would  penalize  efficient  production 
and  would  be  grossly  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

PART  in - REASONS  FOR  RECOMMENDED  CHANGES 

1.  Relative  to  Change  No.  1  for  elimination  of  mandatory  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  : 

Continuation  of  a  mandatory  diversion  requirement  would  be  illogical 
when  the  major  original  problem  of  a  vast  surplus  of  cotton  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  and  the  current  problem  is  lack  of  sufficient  volume  to  satisfy  markets, 
especially  in  certain  qualities. 

If  a  mandatory  diversion  were  not  required,  a  diversion  payment  could 
not  be  made  for  a  farm  where  no  cotton  is  planted.  The  allotment  would  have 
to  be  released  to  someone  else  to  protect  the  history  and  allotment  base. 
Certainly  the  Program  is  intended  to  assist  cotton  farmers — not  to  assist 
those  who  do  not  plant  any  cotton  at  all. 

Elimination  of  the  mandatory  diversion  requirement  would  elminate  one 
piece  of  a  very  complicated  system,  difficult  for  farmers  and  others  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  evaluate  the  effects  thereof. 

2.  Relative  to  Change  No.  2  to  base  the  loan  rate  on  80%  of  the  last  three 
years’  market  price:  This  change  would  substitute  a  factual  experience  figure 
( based  on  a  period  long  enough  to  eliminate  fluctuations  due  to  extraordinary 
circumstances)  for  an  “estimated”  average  world  price  for  such  cotton  for  the 
marketing  year  in  prospect.  Such  substitution  of  experience  figures  for  an  esti¬ 
mate  by  presently  unknown  future  Secretaries  who  might  be  overly  subject  to 
the  effect  of  political  or  other  pressures  would  give  greater  assurance  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  world  market  rather  than  for  the  loan,  with  the  farmer’s  income 
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yet  assured,  however,  by  another  change  recommended,  i.e.,  that  price  support 
loans  and  price  support  payments  combine  to  the  equivalent  of  70%  of  parity. 

3.  Relative  to  Change  No.  3  to  provide  that  price  support  loans  and  price 
support  payments  combine  to  be  the  equivalent  of  70%  of  parity : 

This  change  would  provide  the  needed  protection  for  income  of  farmers 
while,  in  combination  with  other  changes  recommended,  giving  greater 
assurance  that  U.S.  cotton  will  be  competitively  priced  for  the  world 
markets. 

It  would  give  greater  legislative  assurance  of  minimum  income  protec¬ 
tion  to  farmers,  leaving  less  to  the  discretion  of  future  Secretaries  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  now  undeterminable  attitudes  on  such  matters. 

4.  Relative  to  Change  No.  4  to  provide  for  use  of  current  market  differences 
on  qualities  and  micronaire  in  establishing  loan  differentials  :  This  change  would 
substitute  for  Administrative  discretion  by  future  Departments  of  Agriculture 
of  uncertain  composition  and  attitude,  the  differences  reflected  by  the  market¬ 
place  thus  giving  greater  assurance  that  loan  differentials  will  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  market  demand ;  hence,  greater  assurance  that  production  will 
be  for  the  market  rather  than  for  government  loan  and  ultimate  government 
ownership. 

5.  Relative  to  Change  No.  5,  removal  of  acreage  limitations  on  transfers  of 
allotment  and  permission  to  transfer  or  sell  allotments  across  state  lines:  The 
obvious  desirability  of  permitting  sale  or  transfer  of  allotments  within  the  re¬ 
spective  states  has  been  recognized.  Thus  cotton  farmers  who  choose  to  produce 
cotton  under  the  Programs  in  effect  are  permitted  to  do  so  within  maximum 
over-all  limitations,  while  those  who  choose  not  to  grow  cotton  are  permitted 
to  make  that  choice  without  undue  penalty  or  loss  of  the  allotment-asset  built 
up  through  the  experience  of  prior  years.  The  proposed  change  would  merely 
recognize,  as  in  the  case  of  rice  allotments,  that  the  logic  of  this  present  policy 
and  practice  is  not  changed  by  artificial  state-line  barriers. 

6.  Relative  to  Change  No.  6  to  include  the  “skip  row”  permission  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  :  This  change  would  incorporate  into  the  law  the  logical  permission  cur¬ 
rently  provided  by  Department  regulation  for  “skip  row  planting.”  Especially 
now’  that  the  problem  of  surpluses  has  been  eliminated,  farmers  should  be  as¬ 
sured  by  law  of  permission  to  thus  use  their  land  and  allotment  most  efficiently 
rather  than  leaving  this  to  the  Administrative  discretion  or  whim  of  unknown 
future  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

Relative  to  Change  No.  7  to  maintain  the  present  export  acreage  reserve  but 
allowing  substitution  of  equivalent  poundage :  This  change  would  permit  ex¬ 
portation  of  those  qualities  most  in  demand  abroad,  not  limited  to  the  identical 
bales  grown  on  “Export  acres.” 

8.  Relative  to  Change  No.  8  to  provide  greater  assurance  against  limitation  of 
payments : 

The  need  for  the  recommended  expression  on  this  matter  is  indicated  by 
the  increase  proposals,  made  by  those  who  obviously  do  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  agricultural  legislation,  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  size  of  payments  made  under  farm  programs.  Apparently 
this  matter  needs  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  explained  in  extending  the 
legislation  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  that  at  some  future  date  a 
well-intentioned,  economy-minded,  but  insufficiently  informed  Congress 
might  separately  impose  limitations  to  the  detriment  of  the  program  and  all 
of  those  who  undertake  to  operate  under  it. 

Limitations  based  on  size  would  leave  large  producers  with  no  practical 
alternative  to  growing  the  maximum  cotton  allowed  under  their  allotment. 
This  would  upset  intended  supply-price  relationships  of  the  program  thereby 
adversely  affecting  all  producers. 

Limitations  based  on  size  would  be  grossly  unfair  and  discriminatory 
against  producers  directly  affected  because  they  would  be  forced  to  use  their 
property  in  a  manner  designed  to  benefit  all  producers  without  compensating 
them  proportionately  for  such  restricted  use.  In  order  to  support  prices 
through  subsidies  and  controlled  production,  all  producers  are  prohibited 
from  growing  cotton  except  within  their  restricted  allotments.  Limitations 
on  payment  based  on  size  would  further  penalize  affected  producers  by  not 
compensating  them  proportionately  for  such  limitations  on  their  production. 
To  many  producers,  payments  under  suggested  limits  would  represent  only 
negligible  amounts  in  proportion  to  the  penalties  imposed  upon  them  by 
being  restricted  to  their  allotments. 
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Statement  of  J.  M.  Cheatham,  Chairman,  Cotton  Policy  Committee,  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Griffin,  Ga. 

The  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute  is  the  central  trade  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  textile  industry,  representing  about  85  percent  of  the  spinning, 
weaving,  knitting  and  finishing  capacity  of  the  cotton,  man-made  fiber  and  silk 
segments  of  the  industry. 

The  maintenance  of  a  strong  domestic  raw  cotton  industry  is  vitally  important 
to  our  national  economy  and  in  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  as  a  whole. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  permanent  one-price  system  for  U.S.  cotton  is  essential 
to  this  objective,  for  cotton’s  ability  to  compete  with  other  fibers  for  future 
markets  will  depend  heavily  on  such  a  system. 

The  record  of  losses  in  cotton’s  markets  and  the  sharp  rise  of  cotton  textile 
imports  beginning  in  the  mid-1950’s  is  well  known.  By  1963  cotton  was  in  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation. 

The  Agriculture  Acts  of  1964  and  1965  contributed  significantly  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  ability  of  cotton  by  enabling  American  mills  to  purchase  upland  cotton  at 
the  same  price  as  that  paid  by  foreign  mills.  The  immediate  result  of  one-price 
cotton  was  an  increase  in  mill  consumption  of  about  600,000  bales  annually.  Also, 
the  return  to  one-price  cotton  restored  confidence  in  cotton — confidence  that 
the  entire  cotton  industry  was  determined  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the 
fiber  competitive  and  hold  its  markets. 

increased  consumption 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  one-price  cotton,  a  one-million  bale  annual  increase 
in  consumption  was  forecast  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  three 
crop  years  beginning  August  1, 1964,  through  July  31, 1967,  U.S.  mill  consumption 
has  averaged  771,000  bales  annually  above  mill  use  in  the  1963-64  crop  year. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bale  equivalents  of  cotton  textile  imports  rose  sharply 
from  634,000  bales  in  1963  to  over  one-million  bales  in  1966  and  were  913,000 
bales  in  1967.  Tentative  and  preliminary  projections  indicate  that  the  volume  of 
cotton  textile  imports  in  1968  will  be  the  equivalent  of  over  1,100,000  bales — the 
highest  level  ever.  Cotton  bale  equivalent  imports  in  the  three  calendar  years 
1965-67  averaged  273,000  bales  above  1963  imports. 

In  the  form  of  increased  mill  consumption  and  higher  imports,  the  market  has 
absorbed  an  average  of  more  than  one-million  bales  annually  above  the  levels 
of  1963.  Imports  would  likely  have  been  higher  and  mill  consumption  lower  had 
two-price  cotton  remained.  A  return  to  two-price  cotton  would  once  again  give  a 
strong  competitive  advantage  to  foreign  cotton  mills  and  lead  to  shrinkage  in 
cotton’s  domestic  market. 

cotton  products  prices 

In  1964  it  was  generally  believed  that  any  significant  decline  in  raw  cotton 
prices  would  be  followed  by  similar  declines  in  cotton  products  prices.  This 
belief  was  based  on  the  close  historical  relationship  of  cotton  and  gray  cloth 
prices. 

An  analysis  of  the  movements  of  raw  cotton  prices  and  cotton  cloth  prices 
was  made  by  Surveys  and  Research  Corporation,  an  independent  research  orga¬ 
nization.  The  analysis  was  based  on  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  “Mill 
Margins”  series  which  dates  back  to  1925.  A  major  finding  of  the  study  indi¬ 
cated  that: 

“There  is  a  remarkably  high,  positive,  correlation  between  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  and  the  wholesale  price  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth.  This  is  to  say  that 
increases  or  decreases  in  the  one  w'ere  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  of  the  same  degree  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  when 
cotton  prices  went  up  two  percent,  cloth  prices  went  up  two  percent ;  when 
cotton  prices  went  down  five  percent,  cloth  prices  went  down  five  percent.” 

Immediately  following  the  return  of  one-price  cotton  in  April,  1964,  prices 
for  cotton  yarn  and  many  other  basic  constructions  embodying  the  largest  ratio 
of  cotton  cost  to  total  cost  did  decline  substantially. 

Number  20/1  Cotton  Carded  Knitting  Yarn  dropped  from  63.200  per  pound  in 
March,  1964,  to  58.700  per  pound  in  July,  1964.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s 
wholesale  price  index  (1957-59  =  100)  for  all  cotton  products  declined  from  101.1 
in  March  to  98.3  in  July.  The  all  industrial  commodity  index  was  101.1  in  March 
and  also  in  July. 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  demand  for  textile 
products  occurred  in  1964  and  carried  through  1965.  This  sharply  increased 
demand  followed  the  reduction  in  federal  income  taxes  and  came  at  a  time 
when  textile  pipelines  were  abnormally  low  because  of  the  uncertainty  preceding 
the  enactment  of  one-price  cotton.  Consumer  spending  on  clothing  had  risen  by 
only  2.0  percent  in  1963,  but  it  climbed  by  13.2  percent  in  1964  and  by  10.3  percent 
more  in  1965. 

Therefore,  the  tremendous  demand  for  textiles  which  followed  one-price  cotton 
became  a  determinative  factor  in  the  price  of  many  cotton  goods.  However,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  record  does  show  that  the  influence  of  the  lower 
cotton  price  was  at  work  and  did  pull  downward  on  the  price  of  cloth,  though 
it  was  only  in  a  part  of  the  market  that  this  influence  was  big  enough  to  offset 
the  upward  pull  of  booming  demand  and  higher  labor  costs. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  cotton  products  prices  have  remained  relatively 
stable  in  the  face  of  rising  wages  and  general  inflation  throughout  the  U.S. 
economy.  Cotton  products  prices  reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  did 
decline  from  an  index  of  104.4  (1957-59  =  100)  in  1960  to  99.6  in  1964  and  in  1967 
the  index  averaged  only  100.7,  an  increase  of  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  over 
ten  years. 

A  change  in  the  upland  cotton  supply-demand  situation  has  occurred  with 
cotton  programs  established  by  the  Agriculture  Acts  of  1964  and  1965.  Because 
of  reduced  acreage  and  adverse  weather  conditions,  the  1967  crop  was  the  smallest 
in  over  70  years.  Coupled  with  low  production  the  previous  year,  carryover 
stocks  have  been  reduced  about  10-million  bales.  At  the  same  time,  textile  mills 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  adequate  supplies  of  medium  and  longer  staple 
lengths  of  quality  cotton.  As  a  result,  the  price  of  cotton  rose  significantly. 

A  comparison  of  the  textile  industry  situation  overall  in  1967  to  1963,  just 
prior  to  one-price  cotton,  shows  that : 

1)  Upland  cotton  consumption  has  increased  by  an  average  of  over  750,000 
bales  annually. 

2)  Cotton  system  spindles  in  place  rose  from  19.3  million  to  20.6  million. 

3 )  Textile  employment  increased  by  65,100  to  950,500. 

4)  Average  earnings  for  textile  workers  rose  25  percent  to  $2.14  hourly. 

5)  Wage  increases  and  larger  employment  raised  the  textile  production 
worker  payroll  by  more  than  one-billion  dollars  annually. 

6)  Cotton  products  wholesale  prices  increased  by  only  four-tenths  of  one 
percent  to  an  index  of  100.7  (1957-59  =  100) ,  while  the  average  all  industrial 
commodity  price  index  rose  nearly  five  percent  to  106.3. 

7)  Textile  industry  profits  changed  from  2.3tf  per  dollar  of  sales  to  2.9 
compared  to  4.7  and  5.0c  for  the  all  industrial  commodity  profits  average. 

8)  Provision  for  annual  federal  income  taxes  increased  from  $367  million 
to  $443  million. 

9)  Spending  for  new  plants  and  equipment  rose  from  $640  million  to 
$890  million.  It  reached  $1,130  million  in  1966  and  averaged  a  billion  dollars 
annually  in  1965-67. 

10)  Cotton  textile  imports  in  bale  equivalents  increased  by  an  average  of 
273,000  bales  annually. 

As  the  industry  through  which  cotton  must  move  to  market  domestically,  we 
urge  that  the  1965  act  be  extended  on  a  continuing  basis  this  year. 

On  April  3,  1968,  the  ATMI  Board  of  Directors  voted  unanimously  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  one-price  cotton.  Included  in  a  policy  resolution  on  cotton  is  this 
statement : 

“The  United  States  textile  industry  believes  that  the  government’s  cotton  policy 
should  provide  for : 

1.  The  preservation,  encouragement  and  expansion  of  efficient  and  profit¬ 
able  cotton  production  with  adequate  supplies  of  the  qualities  and  staple 
lengths  required  for  modern,  high-speed  machinery. 

2.  A  permanent  one-price  cotton  system  under  which  American  cotton  is 
made  available  to  American  mills  through  normal  trade  channels  at  the 
same  price  as  it  is  made  available  for  export. 

3.  A  substantial  and  growing  volume  of  cotton  and  cotton  product  exports.” 

The  failure  to  provide  a  permanent  one-price  cotton  system  beyond  the  July 

31,  1970,  expiration  date  of  the  current  law  would  undermine  the  textile  indus¬ 
try’s  confidence  in  cotton  as  a  basic  raw  material  and  seriously  jeopardize  the 
efforts  of  cotton  producers  to  expand  their  markets. 
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It.  is  encouraging  to  note  that  spokesmen  for  the  major  raw  cotton  producing 
organizations  across  the  cotton  belt  have  urged  continuing  one-price  cotton.  We 
support  this  position,  and  respectfully  request  the  committee  to  approve  a  perma¬ 
nent  extension  of  such  a  system  this  year. 

Textile  Sales,  Earnings,  Taxes  and  Capital  Spending 

Sales  and  earnings. — Net  textile  sales  reported  by  the  SEC-FTC  rose  from 
$15.1  billion  in  1063  to  $18.7  billion  in  1967.  Along  with  this  sales  increase,  net 
profits  after  taxes  also  increased  from  $354  million  in  1963  to  $540  million  in 
1967.  Textile  earnings  on  sales  increased  from  2.3%  to  3.8%  in  1965  and  fell 
back  to  2.9%  in  1967. 

Taxes. — The  rise  in  textile  sales  and  profits  from  1963  to  1967  resulted  in 
increased  tax  payments.  Provisions  for  federal  income  taxes  alone  rose  from 
$367  million  to  $443  million  annually.  Over  the  four  year  period  1964r-1967  since 
one-price  cotton,  the  textile  industry  has  set  aside  $2,029  million  for  income 
taxes  with  peak  payments  of  $575  million  in  1965. 

Capital  spending. — Spending  for  new  textile  plants  and  equipment  of  $640 
million  in  1963  increased  sharply  to  $1,130  million  in  1966  and  was  $890  million 
in  1967.  Capital  spending  throughout  the  textile  industry  in  the  last  four  years 
has  totaled  $3,760  million. 


Years 


1963 

1964 

1965. 
1966 
1967. 


1  In  billions  of  dollars. 

2  In  millions  of  dollars. 


: sales  > 

Earnings 2 

Earnings  as 
percent  of 
of  sales 

Provision  for 
Federal  income 
taxes 2 

Capital 
spending 2 

$15. 1 

$354 

2.3 

$367 

$640 

16.2 

507 

3.1 

440 

760 

18.0 

694 

3.8 

575 

980 

19.5 

702 

3.6 

571 

1, 130 

18.7 

540 

2.9 

443 

890 

Sources:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  FTC-SEC. 


Textile  and  All-manufacturing  Industry  Profits 

The  wide  gap  between  textile  earnings  and  average  earnings  for  all-manu¬ 
facturing  industries  was  narrowed  somewhat  by  1965.  Textiles  earned  3.8  cents 
per  sales  dollar  versus  the  industrial  average  of  5.6  cents.  Rising  costs  and  a 
sluggish  market  widened  the  gap  in  1967  when  textiles  dropped  to  2.9  cents 
versus  a  5.0  cent  industrial  average. 

This  same  improvement  and  disparity  of  textile  earnings  is  revealed  in  meas¬ 
urements  of  profits  on  stockholders’  equity. 

II n  cents  per  dollar] 


Profits  on  net  sales  Profits  on  stockholders’ 

after  taxes  equity  after  taxes 


Year  Textiles  All  man-  Textiles  All  man¬ 
ufacturing  ufacturing 


1963 

1964 

1965. 

1966. 

1967. 


2.3 

4.7 

6.  1 

10.3 

3.1 

5.2 

8.5 

11.6 

3.8 

5.6 

10.9 

13.0 

3.6 

5.6 

10. 1 

13.4 

2.9 

5.0 

7.8 

11.7 

Sources:  Federal  Trade  Commission — Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 


Textile  Labor  Costs  and  Cotton  Products  Prices 

Wages  increase. — Since  1963  there  have  been  four  industry-wide  textile  wage 
increases,  bringing  average  hourly  earnings  up  25%  to  $2.17  hourly  in  March, 
1968.  The  textile  payroll  for  production  workers  in  1967  of  $3,945  million  was 
$1,081  million  above  1963.  The  increased  cost  of  “white  collar”  workers  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $150  million. 
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Prices  remain  stable. — Cotton  products  prices  have  remained  relatively  stable 
in  a  period  of  general  inflation.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor’s  Wholesale  Price 
Index  for  cotton  prices  was  100.3  (1957-59=100)  in  1963.  The  index  dropped  to 
99.6  in  1964  and  averaged  100.7  in  1967,  a  rise  of  only  four-tenths  of  one  percent. 
Over  this  same  period  the  all-industrial  commodity  index,  including  cotton 
products,  increased  5.6%  to  106.3. 


Year 


Production  Wholesale  price  indexes 
Average  workers'  (1957-59  =  100) 

hourly  payroll  - 

earnings  (in  millions)  Cotton  All  industrial 
products  commodities 


1963  . $1.71  $2,864  100.3  100.7 

1964  . 1.79  3,046  99.6  101.2 

1965... . 1.87  3,360  100.2  102.5 

1966  . 1.96  3,660  102.5  104.7 

1967  . 2.14  3,945  100.7  106.3 


Percent  change,  1963-67 _ _ _ _  +25  +38  +0.4  +5.$ 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Statement  of  W.  D.  Lawson,  III,  President,  American  Cotton  Shippers 
Association,  Gastonia,  N.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association,  I  wish  to  present  our 
views  on  the  Extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act,  S.  2973. 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  was  founded  in  1924,  and  is  basically 
comprised  of  merchants,  shippers,  and  exporters  of  raw  cotton  who  are  members 
of  six  federated  Associations,  located  in  fourteen  states  throughout  the  cotton 
belt : 

Arkansas-Missouri  Cotton  Trade  Association. 

Atlantic  Cotton  Association. 

Oklahoma  State  Cotton  Exchange. 

Texas  Cotton  Association. 

Southern  Cotton  Association. 

Western  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 

The  678  member  Arms  of  the  ACSA  handle  over  70%  of  the  domestic  cotton 
crop  and  90%  of  the  export  market.  We  believe  that  our  program  would  accom¬ 
plish  all  of  the  objectives  of  the  1965  Act,  and  at  a  substantial  savings  in  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  This  program  will  guarantee  producer  income,  and 
at  the  same  time  produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  for  domestic  and  export 
needs. 

On  April  27,  1968,  the  ACSA  met  at  its  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia  and  adopted  the  following  positions  : 


“farm  legislation 

“With  some  assistance  from  the  elements,  the  ‘Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965’  has  reduced  burdensome  surpluses.  It  has  also  maintained  farmer  income. 

“The  present  cotton  legislation  contains  certain  provisions  which  should  be 
maintained  as  we  consider  new  legislation.  They  are : 

“A)  A  competitive  one-price  system  which  makes  cotton  available  to  U.S. 
textile  mills  at  the  same  price  paid  by  foreign  mills ; 

“B)  A  CCC  loan  program,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  must  be  fixed  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  level  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  orderly  marketing  of 
cotton,  and  which  is  substantially  below  the  estimated  world  price  of  cotton ; 

“C)  A  direct  payment  program  must  be  continued  until  cotton  producers 
can  be  competitive  on  their  own  with  foreign  growths ; 

“D)  A  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  of  16  million  acres  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  the  qualities  most  desired  by  domestic 
and  foreign  milks ; 

“E)  There  must  be  no  maximum  dollar  limitation  on  producer  participa¬ 
tion  in,  or  benefit  from,  a  support  or  payment  program  ; 

“F)  The  1965  skip-row  regulations  must  be  maintained. 
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“We  believe  that  future  legislation  should  encompass  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  free  market,  one  price,  expanding  off-take,  adequate  supply  and  reason¬ 
able  cost.  To  guarantee  these  principles  we  recommend  the  following: 

“1.  Support  cotton  produced  on  a  minimum  of  60%  of  the  acreage  allotment  at 
a  price  goal  sufficient  to  assure  farmers  of  reasonable  income.  Such  support 
should  be  made  available  by  price  support  payments  which  are  the  difference 
between  the  prices  received  by  farmers  and  the  price  goal. 

“2.  A  low  level  loan  for  cotton  produced  on  the  percentage  determined  under 
item  one. 

“3.  Farmers  should  be  allowed  to  produce  more  than  minimum  percentage 
determined  under  item  one  up  to  production  from  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment,  minimum  of  16  million  acres,  but  there  will  be  no  loan  nor  payments 
on  production  above  this  percentage. 

“4.  A  farmer  can  plant  more  than  his  farm  acreage  allotment,  but  he  will 
receive  no  loan  nor  price  support  payments  if  he  does  exceed  his  acreage  allot¬ 
ment. 

“5.  All  payments  will  be  based  on  actual  yield.” 

“MONDALE  BILL,  S.  2973 

“If  passed  as  presently  written,  the  National  Agriculture  Bargaining  Act 
would  establish  a  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  between  producers  and  processors  to  establish  prices.  It  also 
expands  marketing  orders  to  include  any  commodity  when  a  majority  of  pro¬ 
ducers  so  desire.  Furthermore,  it  includes  the  provision  of  S.  109  before  it  was 
amended  by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Associa¬ 
tion  strongly  opposes  this  bill  because  of  the  adverse  affects  it  would  have  on 
the  orderly  marketing  and  processing  of  cotton. 

“The  cotton  producer  presently  enjoys  the  security  of  being  able  to  market  bis 
cotton  through  the  CCC  loan,  cooperatives,  gins,  FOB  merchants,  shippers,  and 
mill  buyers.  Today  cotton  is  operating  in  a  free  and  open  market  with  a  viable 
futures  trading  for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean  War.  Present  competition 
for  the  producer’s  cotton  has  resulted  in  record  high  income  for  cotton  farmers, 
and  the  price  fixing  mechanisms  prescribed  in  the  Mondale  Bill  are  not  suitable 
to  the  cotton  industry.” 

We  hope  that  you  and  the  Committee  members  will  give  our  views  your  care¬ 
ful  attention,  and  we  are  available  for  consultation. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  statement  be  included  in  the  Official  record 
of  the  Committee’s  consideration  of  the  Extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  and  the  National  Agriculture  Bargaining  Act,  S.  2973. 

General 

Calhoun,  Mo.,  April  23,  1968. 

Hon.  Stuart  Symington, 

V.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  have  been  a  farmer’s  wife  for  the 
past  forty  years  and  believe  me,  I  know  wherewith  I  speak.  Our  family  has 
always  carried  on  a  diversified  form  of  agriculture.  Our  son,  an  only  child  wishes 
to  continue  farming.  He  has  a  wife  and  two  lovely  children  and  it  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that  he  can  stay  on  the  farm  on  account  of  the  children.  The  small  farmer 
with  no  financial  backing  has  been  forced  off  the  farm  and  many  have  located  in 
the  congested  areas  of  the  cities  where  there  is  so  much  crime  and  unrest  and 
I  might  add  civil  disorders  as  we  are  just  eighty  miles  from  Kansas  City.  In  our 
part  of  the  country  very  few  of  the  young  people  wish  to  stay  on  the  farm  on 
account  of  the  hard  work  and  uncertain  pay  and  they  flock  to  the  city  for 
employment  after  graduation. 

I  read  with  interest  the  different  people’s  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the  economy 
of  the  American  farmer.  After  reading  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb.  26,  1968, 
I  am  prompted  to  write. 

In  the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Farm  Leaders  Conference,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Feb.  8,  1968,  it  spoke  of  raising  farm  prices  to  100%  of  parity  through 
loans,  farm  programs  and  controls.  Hasn’t  much  of  this  been  tried?  When  are 
our  responsible  government  officials  going  to  stop  giving  lip  service  and  vague 
promises  to  the  farmer  and  actually  do  something?  Hardly  a  day  passes,  that 
there  isn’t  an  article  in  our  daily  paper  about  organizing  the  farmers.  Personally 
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I  do  not  think  that  is  practical  on  account  of  our  diversification.  Then  too,  we 
shrink  from  the  labor  tactics  sometimes  practiced  by  organized  labor,  and  we 
want  no  part  of  it.  Honestly  do  you  think  it  is  possible  and  practical  to  organize 
tile  farmers? 

Then  too,  if  farm  prices  should  be  raised,  won’t  that  cause  another  spiral  in 
cost  of  living  and  won’t  that  in  turn  cause  American  labor  to  ask  for  a  raise  as 
many  of  their  contracts  are  tied  to  the  cost  of  living?  If  they  get  a  raise  won’t 
the  processor  add  that  to  the  price  of  the  product  which  in  turn  goes  back  to 
the  consumer?  Then  what  about  the  parity  index?  Please  explain  to  me  how  that 
can  aid  our  economy. 

My  plan  is  to  pay  the  farmer  100%  parity  in  direct  payments  based  on  his 
actual  expenses  as  shown  on  his  1040F  tax  form  plus  his  actual  living  expenses 
(food,  clothing,  and  shelter).  The  past  year  the  parity  was  74%.  The  government 
would  base  their  payment  20%  of  the  expenses  and  refund  it  after  the  income 
tax  is  filed.  It  could  be  handled  the  same  way  as  our  gasoline  tax  refund  is  now 
handled  and  included  in  the  same  check.  Let  it  be  handled  through  IRS. 

Under  this  plan  the  government  would  be  subsidizing  the  American  consumer 
instead  of  the  farmer  having  to  do  it.  Close  all  county  and  state  ASC  offices. 
Remove  all  controls  and  let  the  farmer  be  his  own  boss.  If  there  is  an  over  supply 
and  commodities  are  cheap,  every  one  will  benefit  by  it.  We  will  then  be  able  to 
compete  in  the  foreign  markets  and  not  be  priced  out  as  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Possibly  the  starving  people  at  home  and  abroad  can  have  more  food  if  it  is 
cheaper. 

AVill  you  please  send  me  the  amount  that  it  cost  to  maintain  all  ASC  offices 
throughout  the  U.S.  in  1967?  Please  include  all  personnel  from  committeemen, 
clerks,  and  supervisors — county,  state  and  federal  level  if  there  are  any ;  also 
include  the  cost  of  supplies  (all  those  triplicate  forms),  furniture,  business  ma¬ 
chines,  rent  and  upkeep.  I  would  also  like  the  amount  paid  to  the  cooperating 
farmers  for  1967.  If  you  cannot  supply  this  information,  please  tell  me  where  I 
may  write  and  obtain  it. 

I  have  read  that  the  Agriculture  Department  said  that  direct  payments  would 
be  too  expensive  but  I  wonder  if  they  know  just  how  it  would  compare  with 
what  they  are  already  spending  and  not  getting  the  job  done. 

I  would  appreciate  a  reply  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  my  plan. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  L.  W.  Hutcherson. 


Hari.an  Iowa,  January  23,  1968. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  Positive  action  must  be  taken  to  develop  a  program 
which  will  provide  greater  income  for  agricultural  producers.  I  believe  such  a 
program  must  provide  production  controls  but  that  these  controls  must  be  devel¬ 
oped,  regulated,  and  enforced  by  the  producers  themselves.  I  therefore  submit 
the  following  suggestion  as  a  means  of  providing  voluntary  controls  through  an 
organization  which  would  give  continuity  to  the  program. 

I  propose  that  the  ASCS  be  set  up  in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  Farm 
Credit  Services  were  established.  The  initial  funding  would  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  a  loan  and  the  funds  would  be  repaid  from  oper¬ 
ating  profits  of  the  cooperative  association.  Suitable  interest  rates  or  a  franchise 
tax  would  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Production  would  be  controlled  through  acreage  assignment  and  through 
marketing  controls  on  agricultural  products.  Marketing  controls  would  be  secured 
by  having  marketing  outlets  become  members  of  the  association. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  provide  answers  to  all  of  the  problems  which  would 
develop  should  such  a  proposal  be  given  consideration  both  because  I  do  not 
have  all  of  the  answers  and  because  this  would  become  more  of  a  book  than 
a  letter  should  I  attempt  to  incorporate  all  of  my  ideas.  I  do  suggest,  however, 
that  such  a  program  would  provide  two  very  important  ingredients  for  a 
solution. 

1.  It  would  be  a  program  controlled  by  the  farmers  and  therefore 
would  excite  the  interest  of  farmers  from  all  political  parties  and  all  farm 
organizations. 
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2.  It  would  give  all  farmers,  regardless  of  their  farm  organization  affilia¬ 
tion,  a  common  ground  on  which  to  meet. 

If  you  feel  that  this  proposal  deserves  further  consideration,  I  will  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  with  you.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  time  for  positive  proposals  and 
if  there  are  other  positive  approaches  being  brought  to  your  attention,  I  will 
appreciate  hearing  about  them  so  that  I  may  give  them  my  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  S.  Vanderlinden, 

General  Manager, 

Farm  Service  Cooperative. 


FARM  PROGRAM  AND  FARM  BARGAINING 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1968 


U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

W ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  324,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender,  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
McGovern,  Aiken,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Boggs,  Miller,  and 
Hatfield. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

As  all  of  you  know,  we  held  hearings  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  respect 
to  an  extension  of  the  bill  of  1965  affecting  agriculture.  I  wish  to  say 
that  during  these  hearings  we  found  very  little  opposition  to  it. 

We  have  set  aside  today  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to 
how  the  bill  has  worked,  and  such  improvements  as  he  may  propose. 

I  know  the  bill  is  very  flexible.  We  saw  to  that.  We  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  Secretary.  You  may  proceed,  sir. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE 


Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  that  there  be  placed  before  each  member  of  the  committee  two 
pieces  of  paper.  I  would  propose  to  review  one,  and  you  may  wish  to 
make  reference  to  the  summary  of  the  attached  proposed  legislation 
which  is  a  separate  bundle,  which  specifies  the  nature  of  the  changes 
I  would  propose,  and  then  sets  down  attached  thereto  the  legal  lan¬ 
guage  to  make  the  amendments. 

Incidentally,  the  proposed  changes  are  very  limited  and  modest  in 
nature. 

general 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning. 
This  is  the  eighth  year  in  which  I  have  appeared  before  you  to  urge 
the  passage  of  important  farm  legislation. 

All  of  these  legislative  proposals  have  been  important — some  more 
important  than  others.  Among  those  directed  toward  the  reduction 
of  surpluses  and  the  improvement  of  prices  and  income,  two  stand 
out — the  1961  voluntary  food  grains  program  and  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965. 

The  1961  voluntary  feed  grains  program  Avas  a  landmark  because 
it  demonstrated  the  ability  of  a  voluntary  program  to  reduce  surpluses 
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while  improving  farmers’  incomes.  The  1965  act  was  a  landmark  in 
several  respects.  It  combined  the  best  features  of  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  previous  years  and  extended  them  to  cotton.  It  provided 
price  supports  at  near  world  market  levels,  greatly  improving  our 
competitive  position  in  export  markets,  with  Government  payments  to 
finance  acreage  adjustments  and  supplement  market  prices  as  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  4-year  life  of  the  1965  act  also  was  a  landmark.  It  was  the  first 
major  farm  price  support  legislation  since  World  War  II  which  ex¬ 
tended  more  than  1  or  2  years. 

These  legislative  acts  and  the  many  others  enacted  in  the  past  7 
years  are  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  chairman  and  members  of  this 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  in  guiding  sound  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  through  the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  once  again  discuss  with  you 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  and  our  Federal  farm  pol’icy. 
There  are  two  fundamental  challenges  which  I  call  to  your  attention : 

First:  Will  today’s  urban-oriented  Congress  support  a  continuing 
national  agricultural  policy?  Has  American  agriculture  convinced 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  that  a  good  policy  is  indeed  a  national 
need  ? 

Second :  Can  the  legislative  process  turn  slogans  into  action  by  in¬ 
creasing  farmer  bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace?  This  is  the 
challenge  to  this  committee,  to  farm  organizations  and  to  those  who 
represent  farm  people — to  invent  new  approaches  to  pricemaking — to 
devise  new  relationships  between  seller  and  buyer  in  future  farm 
markets. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  current  contribution 
of  farmers  to  our  national  economy.  American  agriculture  is  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  industry  in  the  world.  It  brings  America’s  fam¬ 
ilies  the  most  nourishing  food  in  the  world  at  a  farmgate  cost  of  only 
5  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  their  disposable  income — 6  cents  if  all 
farm  program  costs  are  included. 

This  high  level  of  performance  is  a  direct  result  of  a  profit,  sys¬ 
tem  manned  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  world,  together  with  research 
and  development  programs  authorized  and  financed  bv  the  Congress 
over  the  past  100  years,  and  the  credit  and  price  and  income  stabiliza¬ 
tion  programs  of  the  past  35  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  our  national  farm  policy  was 
essentially  one  of  getting  the  land  settled  and  insuring  a  Nation  of 
family  farms— through  grants  and  Government  sale  of  cheap  land  to 
farmers. 

Leginning  about  1860,  the  policy  shifted  to  positive  governmental 
assistance  to  these  family  farms  through  public  financed  research 
extension,  and  vocational  education.  Government  agencies  undertook 
to  develop  new  varieties  of  crops  and  livestock,  new  farming  prac¬ 
tices,  and  demonstrate  their  value  to  farmers.  Large  production  was 
to  give  farmers  more  net  income.  Later,  Government  sponsored  and 
financed  farm  credit  agencies  helped  the  Nation’s  family  farms  with 
needed  credit  to  adopt  the  improved  farm  technology. 

Some  40  years  ago  it  had  become  evident  that  farmers  as  a  group 
could  no  longer  gain  solely  by  expanding  output.  The  1920’s  and  the 
1930’s  were  years  of  depressed  farm  prices.  Export  markets  were 
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deteriorating  in  the  1920’s  and  domestic  markets  collapsed  in  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930’s. 

The  excess  supply  problem  continued  after  World  War  IT,  but  for 
a  different  reason— the  public  and  private  measures  for  improving 
and  adopting  new  agricultural  technology  now  were  pushing  up  sup¬ 
ply  faster  than  population  growth,  higher  consumer  incomes  and 
expanding  foreign  outlets  increased  effective  demand. 

For  the  past  30  years,  a  large  volume  of  private  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs  sponsored  by  agribusiness  corporations  has  com¬ 
plemented  Government-financed  research  and  educational  technology 
and  efficiency:  Total  farm  productivity  in  the  past  20  years  has  in¬ 
creased  at  a  rate  2y2  times  that  of  other  industries.  This  increased 
efficiency  in  food  production  by  America’s  farmers  has  blunted  ad¬ 
vances  in  food  costs  and  given  the  United  States  a  remarkable  record 
of  food  price  stability  in  contrast  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

You  all  are  familiar  with  the  series  of  Government  farm  programs 
in  the  1930’s,  1940’s,  and  1950’s  essentially  built  on  what  we  would  now 
call  a  high  price  support  approach.  They  heped  stabilize  farm  in¬ 
come— but  at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  mounting 
surplus  stocks.  The  culmination  of  these  programs  was  the  bulging 
stocks  of  1961 — with  grain  stored  everywhere,  even  on  ships — 85  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  feed  grains  and  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was 
costing  the  Government  over  $1  million  a  day  just  to  store  and  handle 
these  stocks — literally  a  national  scandal. 

The  1961  voluntary  feed-grain  program  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
voluntary  adjustment  programs  to  reduce  the  surpluses  while  in¬ 
creasing  farmers’  incomes  and  expanding  our  foreign  markets  by 
staying  competitive.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965,  building  on  the  earlier  experiences  with  voluntary  programs, 
marked  a  substantial  shift  in  U.S.  farm  policy.  It  recognized  that 
the  supply  imbalance  in  agriculture  was  not  a  temporary  matter — 
that  agriculture  was  faced  with  an  excess  capacity  problem  that  was 
likely  to  persist. 

Instead  of  the  high  price  support,  of  earlier  years,  it  sets  price 
supports  at  near  world  market  levels,  permitting  the  market  to  per¬ 
form  the  jobs  it  can  do  best,  then  using  payments  to  adjust  production 
and  to  strengthen  farm  income. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Coupled  with  the  year-to-year  voluntary  production  adjustment 
features  was  the  longer  term  cropland  adjustment  programs.  Under 
it  families  who  wished  to  divert  a  large  part  or  all  of  their  cropland 
for  a  5-  or  10-year  period  were  offered  rental  payments  for  diverting 
specified  crop  acreages  to  conservation  uses  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Both  the  Government  and  farmers  benefit  from  having  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  as  a  supplement  to  the  annual  programs. 
Under  it  many  older  and  part-time  farmers  are  able  to  retire  their 
entire  crop  acreage  for  a  period  of  years.  And  since  these  farmers  wish 
to  retire  from  active  crop  cultivation,  the  cost  per  unit  of  potential 
production  retired  is  less  than  under  the  annual  adjustment  programs. 

The  public  also  reaps  a  benefit  from  the  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  many  farmers  in  exchange  for  a  small  additional  pay- 
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ment  under  the  public  access  provisions  allow  hunting  and  fishing  on 
their  land  without  charge  to  the  user. 

In  addition  to  the  land  retired  by  farmers  for  5  to  10  years  under 
the  cropland  adjustment  program,  the  act  enables  public  entities — 
counties,  municipalities,  and  States — to  acquire  eligible  cropland  and 
retire  it  permanently  on  similar  terms.  The  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  receives  the  same  Federal  payment  that  a  farmer  would  receive 
under  a  10-year  agreement. 

This  effort — known  as  Greenspan —  has  proved  extremely  popular 
with  local  communities.  In  1966  and  1967,  the  Department  entered 
into  Greenspan  agreements  with  137  communities,  on  projects  pro¬ 
viding  for  outdoor  recreation  close  to  urban  areas  in  which  more  than 
6  million  people  live. 

GENERAL 

Operating  together,  the  year-to-year  voluntary  production  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  cropland  adjustment  program  constitute  a  coordinated 
flexible  approach.  Neither  could  be  as  effective  in  isolation. 

Their  effectiveness  also  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  pro¬ 
grams  utilized  to  carry  out  our  domestic  and  foreign  food  distribu¬ 
tion  programs.  For  example,  our  food  distribution  programs  not  only 
improve  the  diets  of  millions  of  needy  families  and  schoolchildren, 
but  they  also  permit  us  to  help  shore  up  meat  and  produce  prices,  which 
we  do  by  buying  this  food  when  the  market  is  weak  as  a  result  of  over¬ 
production. 

This  new  design  for  farm  programs  was  limited  to  a  4-year  trial 
period.  The  experience  to  date  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  has  enabled 
U.S.  farm  products  to  compete  more  effectively  in  world  markets.  It 
also  has  permitted  a  reduction  in  the  enormous  surpluses  of  grains 
and  cotton  which  had  accumulated  under  the  old  price  support  sys¬ 
tem,  while  increasing  farmers’  incomes. 

The  time  now  has  come  to  make  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  continuing.  Just  as  labor  has  continuing  legislation  in  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act;  just  as  there  is  legislation  establishing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws;  just  as  banking  and  finance  benefit  from  continuing  legis¬ 
lation  setting  up  the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  just  as  the  Nations’ 
senior  citizens  have  continuing  legislation  in  the  Social  Security  Act ; 
so,  too,  there  now  is  need  in  agriculture  for  similar  continuing  legisla¬ 
tion  which  deals  realistically  with  agriculture’s  underlying  economic 
conditions. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  basic  charter  for  a  stable  agriculture,  joining  these  other 
continuing  acts  which  serve  other  segments  of  our  national  economy 
so  well. 

All  serious  students  of  the  farm  problem  recognize  that  American 
agriculture  has  excess  production  capacity  which  will  continue  for 
many  years.  American  farmers  today  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
10  to  12  percent  more  farm  products  than  can  be  sold  in  commercial 
markets  at  current  price  levels.  A  part  of  this  reserve  capacity  is  being 
held  out  of  production  by  the  various  adjustment  programs  and  a 
part  is  being  used  to  produce  products  for  distribution  outside  com¬ 
mercial  markets. 
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Some  48  million  acres  are  diverted  from  crop  production  this 
year  under  the  wheat,  feed,  grains,  cotton,  and  cropland  adjustment 
programs.  These  would  increase  output  about  7  percent,  if  cropped. 
We  also  are  distributing  about  5  percent  of  our  products  through 
domestic  food  distribution  programs  at  home  and  Public  Law  480 
programs  abroad. 

Many  authoritative  statistical  studies  have  been  made  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  farm  income  support  and  stabilization  programs  on  net  farm 
income.  These  studies  indicate  a  drop  in  net  farm  income  of  one-fifth 
to  two-fifths  during  the  first  5  transition  years  if  farm  programs  are 
ended.  A  study  made  by  Iowa  State  University  economists  for  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  went  even  further 
and  concluded  that  these  low  farms  prices  would  persist  at  least  for 
another  5  or  10  years. 

We  estimate  that  except  for  current  adjustment  programs,  grain 
supplies  would  be  so  large  that  corn  prices  would  soon  fall  to  70  to  75 
cents  and  wheat  to  $1  a  bushel  or  lower.  World  grain  prices,  too,  might 
decline  sharply. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to  foster  the  advance  of  farm 
technology.  But  farmers,  like  businessmen  in  nonfarm  industries, 
require  stable  prices  and  income  if  they  are  to  adopt  new  technology 
and  earn  more  with  increased  efficiency. 

There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  unstable  prices,  although  some  of 
the  pleas  for  free  markets  would  make  it  appear  so.  Efficiency  is  not 
fostered  by  erratic  prices.  Father,  sharp  changes  in  output  caused 
by  unstable  prices  foster  wasteful  use  of  resources.  Clearly,  several 
million  farmers  operating  under  atomistic  competition,  and  subject 
to  unstable  growing  seasons,  cannot  stabilize  supplies  and  prices  like 
nonfarm  industries  do. 

The  programs  carried  on  under  the  1905  act  do,  however,  provide 
a  basis  by  which  farmers  through  voluntary  action  working  together 
bring  production  in  harmony  with  market  requirements.  The  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  limited  to  farmers.  For  the  costs  of  unstable  farm  income 
and  low  farm  prices  extend  far  beyond  the  farming  industry.  In  the 
old  days  when  farm  income  dropped,  farmers  could  postpone  expenses 
and  take  a  low  return  on  their  own  labor  and  land.  The  horses  lived  off 
the  feed  produced  on  the  land.  These  were  few  bills  requiring  cash  to 
pay  for  machinery  repairs,  gas,  oil,  and  rubber  tires. 

Today,  expenses  for  the  repairs,  fuel,  tires,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
herbicides,  and  hybrid  seed  take  up  to  80  percent  of  a  farmer’s  cash 
receipts.  He  cannot  postpone  buying  all  these  items  or  he  will  have  no 
income.  And  he  cannot  postpone  paying  for  them  or  his  city  creditors 
will  liquidate  him. 

An  unstable  farm  economy  brought  on  by  a  removal  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  operating  under  the  act  of  1965  would  create  chaos  for  our 
family  farms  and  our  rural  communities.  Our  agricultural  progress — 
the  envy  of  the  world — would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  resulting  vacuum  might  very  well  be  filled  by  large  conglomerate 
corporations — not  because  they  are  more  efficient,  but  because  they 
could  get  the  capital  to  survive  widely  fluctuating  farm  prices. 

Government  commodity  farm  programs  are  a  thrifty  investment  for 
our  Nation.  Technical  progress  has  been  more  rapid  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  than  in  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 
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Productive  capacity  continues  to  grow  faster  than  demand  and  with¬ 
out  some  means  of  holding  the  excess  capacity  in  reserve  in  most  years 
farmers  face  sharply  falling  income  and  violently  unstable  prices.  This 
year  over  1.5  million  farms  with  feed-grain  bases,  over  460,000  farms 
with  cotton  allotments,  and  over  840,000  farms  with  wheat  allotments 
are  voluntarily  participating  in  production  adjustment  programs 
under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1065. 

If  there  were  no  programs  of  production  restraints  this  year,  US  DA 
analysts  estimate  that  total  feed-grain  production  would  be  over  40 
million  tons  larger,  cotton  production  nearly  4  million  bales  larger,, 
and  wheat  production  over  150  million  bushels  larger.  Prices  would  be 
driven  so  low  by  this  sharply  larger  output  that  the  value  of  these 
three  crops — including  Government  payments — would  be  over  $5  bil¬ 
lion  less  than  current  estimates.  Production  expenses  would  be  higher 
as  a  result  of  cropping  larger  acreages  and  farmers’  net  income  would 
shrink  even  more. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provides  a  more  flexible  means  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  agriculture’s  excess  capacity  problems  than  any  previous  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  not  perfect.  We  are  still  learning  to  operate  it  more  skill¬ 
fully  and  coordinate  more  efficiently  with  producers  in  our  efforts  to 
keep  demand  and  supply  in  fair  balance.  But  it  is  working  better  each 
year.  No  one  has  proposed  any  better  system.  Although  it  does  not 
expire  until  1969,  farmers  need  to  be  able  to  make  plans  in  advance. 
The  1970  wheat  program  should  be  announced  13  months  from  now. 
Fanners  will  need  the  adjustment  features  of  the  1965  law  for  many 
years. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  agriculture  act  of  1968  which  will  join 
the  many  other  continuing  legislative  acts  which  protect  and  stabilize 
the  other  sectors  of  our  economy.  I  recommend  that  this  be  accom¬ 
plished  extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  changes. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  suggested  legislative  language  for 
such  an  act  for  your  consideration.  It  has  a  number  of  provisions. 

(The  proposed  bill  and  section-by-section  analysis  are  as  follows:) 

A  BILL  To  provide  permanent  legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing  prices 
and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1968”. 

DAIRY 

Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  is  extended  by  striking  out  section 
103  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  102.  The  feed  grain  program  is  extended  by  striking  out  “1966  through 
1969  crops”  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting  "1966  and  succeeding  crops” 
in  the  following  provisions  of  law : 

(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  103.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  105(e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  and  section  16(i) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  price 
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support  payments  and  diversion  payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind 
for  the  1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  feed  grains.  Payment-in-kind  certifi¬ 
cates  winch  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired  under  the  price 
support  and  diversion  programs  for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop  in 
assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  and  which  are  still 
on  hand  on  September  30,  I960,  shall  not  be  marketed  and  shall  be  cancelled.” 

COTTON 

Sec.  104.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  By  changing  the  colon  in  subsection  ( a )  of  section  344a  to  a  period  a  rid 
striking  out  the  proviso. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  I960,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting  “the  1966  and  succeed¬ 
ing  crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  in  section  350 
and  substituting  “the  1966  and  succeeding  crops”. 

(4)  By  changing  the  colon  in  the  third  sentence  of  section  350  to  a  period 
and  striking  out  the  proviso,  effective  beginning  with  the  1909  crop. 

Sec.  105.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103(d)  by  striking  out  “the 
1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and  substituting  “the  1966  and  succeeding 
crops”. 

(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (4)  of  section  103(d)  to  read  as  follows : 

“(4)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  diversion  payments  in  cash  or 

in  kind  in  addition  to  the  price  support  payments  authorized  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  cooperators  who  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion  of  their 
cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to  app roved  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary :  Provided ,  That  no 
reduction  below  the  domestic  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  350 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  prescribed  : 
Provided  further,  That  payment  under  this  paragraph  may  be  made  available 
for  diverting  to  conserving  uses  that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which  must 
be  diverted  from  cotton  in  order  that  the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  cooperator 
The  rate  or  rates  of  payment  for  acreage  diverted  shall  be  such  rate  or  rates 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  but  shall  not  exceed 
40  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which 
such  rate  is  announced.  Payment  at  the  applicable  rate  shall  be  made  on  the 
quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the 
production  of  cotton  at  such  rate  by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  payment,  if  any,  payments  at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  (or,  if  no  payment  rate  is 
established  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
SeCTetary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  such  rate  is  announced)  shall 
be  made  to  producers  on  small  farms  as  defined  in  section  408(b)  who  do  not 
exceed  their  farm  acreage  allotments  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  the  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  by  which  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(d) 
and  substituting  the  following : 

“Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  parteipiate  in  the  diversion  program 
authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the 
farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  applicable  rate  or  rates 
established  under  paragraph  (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the 
program  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allotment 
may  be  leased  under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that  section, 
or  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of  section  344(m)  (2)  of  such  Act. 
Such  lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction  of  the  acreage  eligible 
for  diversion  under  this  paragraph.” 

Sec.  106.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  and  substituting  “I960  and  succeeding 
crops”,  and  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and  substituting  “1967 
and  succeeding  crops”. 
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Sec.  107.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1909  crop,  section  350  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  substituting  the  following :  “The  Secretary  shall  determine 
a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage  for  each  such  year  which  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  he  estimates  when  applied  to  the  farm  will  result  in 
price  support  payments  under  section  103(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
being  made  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  such  estimated  domestic 
consumption.” 

Sec.  108.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  103(d)  (3)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  subpara¬ 
graph  (ii)  “the  cooperator  percentage  established  under  section  408(b)”  and 
substituting  “the  percentage  which  14,000,000  acres  is  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  cotton”. 

Sec.  109.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended — - 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  following:  “(excluding  that 
part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to  the 
farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve)  ”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  110.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  thereof  “For  each  subsequent 
crop — ”  and  substituting  “For  the  1967  and  1968  crops — .” 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “For  the  1969  and  succeeding  crops  the  national  export  market  acre¬ 
age  reserve  shall  be  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
250,000  acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence  thereof  “of  all  cotton  produced 
on  such  farm  for  such  year”  and  substituting  “of  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”. 

WHEAT 

Sec.  111.  The  wheat  program  is  extended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”  in  amendment 
(7)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment 
(1)  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting 
“1964  and  succeeding  calendar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  ‘fthe  calendar  years  1965  through  1969”  in  amendment 
(13)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amend¬ 
ment  (2)  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1965  and  succeeding  calendar  years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”  in  section  204 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment  (3)  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1964  and  succeed¬ 
ing  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969”  in  section 
332(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966  and  succeeding  calendar  years”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”  in  section 
339(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1964  and  succeeding  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969”  in  section  502 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966  and  succeed¬ 
ing  calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  in  section  506  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966  and  succeeding  crops”. 

Sec.  112.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  301(b)  (13)  (k)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“three  calendar  years”  and  substituting  “five  calendar  years”. 

Sec.  113.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1960  crop,  section  332(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation”  and  substituting  “on  hand  in  the  United 
States”. 

Sec.  114.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
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“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing  years  for  the 
1970  and  succeeding  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of 
food  products  at  the  lower  of  (1)  the  face  value  thereof  or  (2)  $0.75  per 
bushel  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for  wheat  as  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not 
earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  exceeds 
the  parity  price  as  of  July  1, 1969.”  _  . 

Sec.  115.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  (a)  after 
the  words  “100  per  centum  of  parity  price”  the  following :  “as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier  than  May  1  preced¬ 
ing  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,”. 
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Sec.  116.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  extended  by  striking 
out  “beginning  April  1,  1955  and  ending  December  31,  1969”  and  substituting 
April  1, 1955”. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 


Sec.  117.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969”  in  subsection 
(a)  and  substituting  “1965  and  succeeding  calendar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “during  any  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966 
through  June  30,  1968  or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968  through  December 
31,  1969”  in  subsection  (k)  and  substituting  “during  any  fiscal  year”. 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following : 

“Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  in  utilizing  funds 
available  for  carrying  out  the  program,  preference  shall  be  given  to  (1) 
entering  into  agreements  with  producers  who,  due  to  are,  physical  disability, 
lack  of  sufficient  resources,  off-farm  employment  opportunities  or  for  similar 
reasons,  wish  to  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  their  farming  activities 
(2)  entering  into  agreements  with  producers  who  agree  to  permit  access 
to  the  farm  by  the  general  public,  during  the  agreement  period,  for  hunting, 
trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal 
regulations  and  (3)  assisting  States  or  local  government  agencies  pursuant 
to  subsections  (i)  and  (j)  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  or  recreational 
facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution,  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  practices  or  uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreation  resources,  or  prevent  air  or 
water  pollution.” 

(4)  By  striking  out  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  “The  rate 
or  rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  hereunder  may  be 
increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate” 
and  substituting  “In  addition  to  the  annual  adjustment  payment  an  annual 
public  access  fee  may  be  paid  to  the  producer  in  an  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (p). 

(6)  By  adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  as  follows: 

“(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  agreements  which  are  entered  into 
with  producers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in  ample 
time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements 
to  return  their  land  to  agricultural  production.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  118.  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “The  projected  yield  for  any  State 
or  county  for  the  1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not  be 
less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  established  for  such  State  or  county  for 
the  preceding  crop.” 

Sec.  119.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 


1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  13,  1957  (7  U.S.C. 
1359  note ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  1957  and  succeeding  crops 
of  peanuts.” 

SECTION -BY- SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  by 
striking  out  section  103  which  limits  the  application  of  the  class  I  base  plan  for 
dairymen  to  the  period  ending  December  31,  1969.  This  would  extend  and  make 
permanent  the  authority  for  a  class  I  base  plan  under  which  a  base  is  established 
for  class  I  (fluid  milk)  for  each  dairy  producer  in  a  Federal  order  market,  and 
producers  receive  the  higher  “fluid  milk  price”  on  the  base  rather  than  a  blend 
price  on  all  production. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  which  limit  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  those  sections  to  the  1966  through  1969  crops  and  making  them  apply 
to  succeeding  crops.  This  would  extend  and  make  permanent  the  present  feed 
grain  program. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  feed  grain  provisions  by  authorizing 
payments  thereunder  to  be  made  either  in  cash  or  in  kind.  At  present  such  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  only  in  kind.  This  section  would  also  cancel  feed  grain 
certificates  still  on  hand  which  CCC  has  acquired  under  previous  programs  in 
assisting  producers  to  market  them. 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  as  follows : 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  344a  of  the 
Act  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  subsection  (a)  which  limits  the  authority 
for  the  sale,  lease  and  transfer  of  cotton  acreage  allotments  to  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969.  This  would  extend  and  make  permanent  the  authority  to 
sell,  lease,  and  transfer  cotton  acreage  allotments. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  346  of  the 
Act  by  striking  out  the  provision  in  subsection  (e)  which  limits  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  section  to  the  1966, 1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  and  making  it  apply 
to  succeeding  crops.  This  would  extend  and  make  permanent  the  provision 
under  which  a  farmer  with  a  cotton  allotment  may  stay  out  of  the  program, 
receive  no  price  support  or  payments,  and  plant  and  sell  cotton  into  export 
without  penalty. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  350  of  the  Act 
by  striking  out  the  provision  which  limits  its  application  to  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  and  making  it  apply  to  succeeding  crops.  This  would 
extend  and  make  permanent  the  provision  for  a  domestic  acreage  allotment 
program  for  cotton. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  104  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  350  of  the 
Act  by  striking  out  the  proviso.  This  would  remove  the  provision  which 
states  that  no  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

Section  105  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
as  follows : 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  105  would  amend  section  103(d)  of  the  Act  by 
striking  out  the  provision  which  limits  its  application  to  the  1966,  1967, 
1968,  and  1969  crops  and  making  it  applicable  to  succeeding  crops.  This 
would  extend  and  make  permanent  the  provisions  for  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  on  cotton. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  105  would  amend  section  103(d)  (4)  of  the  Act 
in  the  following  respects :  Whether  or  not  a  diversion  payment  would  be 
made  for  the  mandatory  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  would  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary.  The  rate  of  the  diversion  payment  on  the 
mandatory  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  as  well  as  on  the  voluntary  reduc¬ 
tion  would  also  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  at  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  40  per  centum  of  the  parity  price.  Under  the  provisions  presently  in 
effect  for  the  1966  through  the  1969  crops  the  rate  of  the  diversion  payment 
is  required  to  be  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  any 
mandatory  reduction  in  acreage.  The  special  payment  which  the  producers 
on  small  farms  receive  without  having  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  cotton 
would  be  based  on  the  difference  between  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and 
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the  farm  domestic  allotment  rather  than  on  a  fixed  35  per  centum  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  This  change  is  made  to  conform  to  the  earlier 
amendment  removing  the  provision  which  states  that  the  farm  domestic 
allotment  may  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  The  rate  of  the  small-farm  payment  would  be  the  rate  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted,  and  if  no  payment 
rate  is  established  for  such  acreage,  the  small-farm  payment  rate  would 
be  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  105  would  amend  section  103(d)  of  the  Act  to 
permit  producers  who  elect  to  participate  in  the  program  and  grow  no  cotton 
to  receive  a  diversion  payment  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  allotment 
diverted  and  to  lease,  or  release  for  reapportionment,  the  remainder  of  the 
allotment.  Under  the  provisions  presently  in  effect  for  the  1966  through 
1969  crops,  such  a  producer  may  receive  a  diversion  payment  only  for  the 
acreage  which  is  required  to  be  diverted  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  coopera¬ 
tor,  and  may  not  lease  the  remainder  of  the  allotment  but  may  only  release 
it  for  reapportionment. 

Section  106  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  402(b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  which  make  such  section  applicable 
only  to  the  1966  through  1969  crops  and  making  it  apply  to  succeeding  crops. 
This  would  extend  and  make  permanent  the  provisions  of  section  408(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  authorize  the  Secretary  to  require 
producers  (except  in  the  case  of  small  farms)  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  cotton 
below  the  farm  acreage  allotment  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  support. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  change  the  method  of  determining  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 
At  present,  the  farm  domestic  allotment  is  determined  by  dividing  (1)  the  na¬ 
tional  domestic  allotment  (in  net  wreight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States 
of  the  product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield.  The 
inflexibility  of  this  formula  does  not  permit  arriving  at  a  domestic  allotment 
percentage  which  will  assure  the  making  of  price  support  payments  on  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption.  The  proposed  change 
would  permit  arriving  at  a  domestic  allotment  percentage  which  would  achieve 
that  result. 

Section  108  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  103(d)  (3)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  by  modifying  the  price  support  formula  to  provide  that  the 
guaranteed  support  of  65  per  centum  of  parity  on  the  “permitted  acreage”  shall 
be  limited  to  14,000,000  acres  (87.5%  of  the  minimum  national  allotment  of 
16,000,000  acres). 

Section  109  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  344a  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  in  the  following  respects :  It  would  strike  out  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  prohibits  a  producer  from  selling  or  leasing  that  part  of  his  cotton 
acreage  allotment  which  was  apportioned  to  his  farm  from  the  national  acreage 
reserve.  It  would  also  strike  out  the  provision  which  permits  the  sale  or  lease  or 
transfer  of  cotton  to  be  made  only  during  the  period  June  1  to  December  31.  This 
would  give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  allow  producers  additional  time  for  making 
lease  and  sale  arrangements. 

Section  110  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  applicable  to  producing 
cotton  on  export  market  acreage.  Under  the  proposed  amendments  of  this  section, 
the  export  market  acreage  reserve  would  be  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  not  to  exceed  250,000  acres.  Under  the  provisions  presently  in  effect  for  the 
1967  through  1969  crops,  the  amount  of  the  export  market  acreage  reserve  is 
dependent  upon  amount  of  reduction  in  the  carryover,  and  a  reserve  of  250,000 
acres  is  possible  only  if  the  carryover  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  1,000,000  bales 
during  the  preceding  marketing  year.  Another  change  in  this  section  would  permit 
the  producer  of  cotton  on  export  market  acreage  to  export  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  cotton  to  that  produced  rather  than  be  required  to  export  the  identical  cotton 
produced. 

Section  111  of  the  bill  would  amend  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  wheat  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  in  such  laws  which  limit  their  application  to  the  1966 
through  1969  crops  and  making  them  apply  to  succeeding  crops.  This  would  extend 
and  make  permanent  the  present  wheat  program. 

Section  112  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  301(b)  (13)  (K)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  determining  wheat  farm  yields 
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on  the  basis  of  the  last  five  years  instead  of  the  last  three  years.  This  would  make 
the  determination  of  farm  yields  consistent  with  the  determination  of  State  and 
county  yields  which  'are  on  a  five  year  basis. 

Section  113  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  332(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Secretary  in  determining  the  amount 
of  the  wheat  needed  which  is  used  in  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment, 
to  allow  for  a  desirable  reduction  in  excess  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  provisions  presently  in  effect  for  the  1969  through  1969  crops 
such  allowance  may  be  made  only  if  the  excess  stocks  are  owned  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Section  114  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  by  providing  that  for  the  1970  and  succeeding  crops  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  to  processors  for 
$0.75  per  bushel,  adjusted  by  subsequent  increases  in  parity.  This  would  extend 
the  provision  for  selling  certificates  to  processors  at  a  price  below  the  face  value 
of  the  certificate,  but  would  substitute  $0.75  per  bushel  for  “the  face  value  thereof 
less  any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  cer¬ 
tificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel.”  This  change  would  make  it  possible  to  make  minor 
adjustments  in  the  loan  rate  without  affecting  the  sales  price  of  the  certificates. 
The  proposed  language  would  also  provide  for  increasing  the  cost  of  the  certificate 
by  the  amount  of  any  increase  in  the  parity  price  of  wheat. 

Section  115  of  the  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary,  in  establishing  price  sup¬ 
port  for  wheat  of  100  percentum  of  the  parity  price,  to  estimate  such  parity 
price  as  of  May  1.  This  would  permit  wheat  marketing  certificates  to  be  issued 
at  an  earlier  date. 

Section  116  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  by  striking  out  those  provisions  which  limit  the  application  of  the  Act 
to  the  period  ending  December  31,  1969.  This  would  extend  and  make  permanent 
the  present  wool  program  under  which  incentive  payments  on  wool  and  Mohair 
are  made  at  a  minimum  level  of  62  cents  per  pound  adjusted  in  accordance  with  a 
formula  to  reflect  any  increases  in  the  parity  index. 

Section  117  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  which  provides  for  a  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  in  a  number 
of  respects. 

Paragraphs  1  and  2  of  section  117  would  strike  out  the  provisions  which 
limit  the  applicability  of  the  program  to  the  years  1965  through  1969  and 
make  is  apply  to  succeeding  years. 

Paragraph  3  would  amend  the  Act  to  provide  that  in  utilizing  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
producers  who,  due  to  age,  physical  disability,  lack  of  suflicient  resources, 
off-farm  employment  opportunity  or  similar  reasons,  wish  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  in  their  farming  activities,  and  to  producers  who  permit 
public  access  to  the  farm  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  recreation,  and  to  the 
Greenspan  Program  under  which  cropland  is  converted  to  recreational  uses 
for  urban  areas. 

Paragraph  4  of  section  117  would  amend  the  Act  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
public  access  fee  may  be  excluded  in  applying  the  limitation  of  40  percent 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown  on  the 
rate  of  the  annual  adjustment  payment  which  may  be  paid. 

Paragraph  5  of  section  117  would  remove  the  prohibition  against  paying 
any  compensation  or  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
Wildlife. 

Paragraph  6  of  section  117  would  add  a  new  provision  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  Secretary  to  terminate  agreements  if  he  determines  such  action 
to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in  ample  time  to  permit 
producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return  their 
land  to  agricultural  production. 

Section  118  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  the  projected  yield  established  for  any  State  or  county 
for  any  commodity  shall  not  be  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  established  for 
the  preceding  crop.  This  will  prevent  the  yield  which  is  used  for  program  pur¬ 
poses  from  dropping  more  than  5  per  centum  per  year. 

Section  119  of  thejnll  would  amend  the  Act  relating  to  boiled  peanuts  ap¬ 
proved  August  13,  1957  by  striking  out  the  provisions  which  restrict  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Act  to  the  1957  through  1969  crops  and  making  it  apply  to  succeed¬ 
ing  crops.  This  will  extend  and  make  permanent  the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts 
from  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  A  brief  summary  of  these  provisions  follows: 

DAIRY 

The  bill  extends  the  class  I  base  plan  for  dairy,  and  puts  it  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis.  This  authority  has  had  only  limited  use  so  far  but  several 
areas  are  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Aiken. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  marketing  areas  have  so 
far  made  use  of  the  class  I  base  plan. 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  has  just  been  one,  Senator  Aiken,  and 
that  has  been  in  the  Puget  Sound  area  in  Washington. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  is  the  principal  market  for  the  dairymen  of 
the  Puget  Sound  area  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  that  vicinity,  around  Puget  Sound,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  just  how  wide  that  area  reaches. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  not  sure  what  the  principal  market  is?  Isn't 
it  the  Carnation  Milk  Co.  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Frankly,  I  don’t  know. 

Senator  Aiken.  Evaporated  milk. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  don’t  know. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  happens  to  the  farmers  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  when  Carnation  closes  down  its  plant  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  if  that  is  the  principal  market,  I  expect 
that  would  be  very  damaging. 

Senator  Aiken.  As  it  will  have  to  do  under  the  recent  order  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which  was  issued  at  the  insistence  of 
the  State  Department  and  Justice.  You  have  not  heard  from  Carna¬ 
tion  in  any  respect  lately  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  I  have  not,  Senator.  This  is  all  news  to  me. 

Senator  Aiken.  Before  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  issued 
their  order  permitting  unlimited  importation  of  canned  milk  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  were  you  consulted  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  State  Department  did  not  consult  you?  Justice 
didn’t  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  not  had  any  personal  discussions  in 
connection  with  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  agree  that  the  removal  of  all  restrictions 
and  all  inspection  requirements  of  herds  and  processing  plants  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  admission  of  canned  milk  from  foreign 
countries  under  no  quota  at  all  would  be  rather  disastrous  to  the 
U.S.  dairy  industry  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  not  familiar  at  the  moment,  and  do  not 
have  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  the  volume  of  importation  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk.  It  has  been  a  very  modest  amount.  And  the  amounts  that 
have  been  coming  in  have  been  highly  limited.  And  it  would  be  subject, 
I  am  sure,  as  other  imports  would  be,  to  actions  under  section  22, 
which,  as  you  are  aware,  were  taken  with  a  sharp  cutback  in  dairy 
imports  recently. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  that  is  the  only  hope.  The  Milk  Import  Act 
has  protected  American  dairy  farmers  for  the  last  40  years — since 
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1927.  But  a  month  or  so  ago,  Food  and  Drug  issued  an  order  that  there 
are  to  be  no  further  restriction  on  the  importation  of  canned  milk 
from  foreign  countries  so  long  as  the  contents  had  been  sterilized  and 
the  cans  were  hermetically  sealed.  There  is  no  further  requirement  for 
inspection  of  the  herds  which  produce  the  milk  in  a  foreign  country. 
They  can  have  brucellosis,  tuberculosis,  hemorrhagic  septicemia,  or 
foot  and  mouth  disease  and  the  product  will  still  be  admissible  into 
the  United  States. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Didn’t  the  Senator  say  it  would  have  to  be 
sterilized? 

Senator  Aiken.  It  has  to  be  sterilized.  It  can  stink.  So  long  as  it  is 
sterilized  it  can  come  in.  It  can  be  produced  by  diseased  animals.  It 
can  be  processed  by  processing  plants  which  have  not  gone  through  the 
sanitary  inspection  required  of  American  processing  plants.  And  it 
will  put  the  evaporated  milk  industry  of  the  United  States  completely 
out  of  business  so  long  as  one  importer  starts  bringing  that  underpriced 
milk  in  here.  The  only  hope  is  that  you  can  take  action  under  section 
22, 1  believe,  and  impose  a  quota  on  it.  Canned  milk  is  not  a  quota  item 
now,  so  the  President’s  order  of  last  July  does  not  affect  it  at  all.  We 
may  have  some  recourse  through  your  applying  section  22,  which 
could  control  tire  imports  of  canned  milk  from  abroad.  But  I  can 
assure  you,  you  will  have  one  hell  of  a  fight  with  the  State  Department 
and  Justice  before  you  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  nothing  new.  We  have  had  it  for  the  last 
37  years. 

Senator  Aiken.  Has  your  program  here  been  cleared  with  State, 
the  one  you  are  proposing  to  us  today  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  you  have  trouble  there,  too. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Might  I  just  clarify  on  this,  on  the  record.  I 
was  not  particularly  consulted  in  regard  to  the  safety  and  sanitation. 

I  would  assume  that  our  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  not  permit  the  import  into  the  United  States  of  any  com¬ 
modity  that  would  endanger  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

I  cannot  cite  that  from  personal  intimate  participation.  If  not,  if 
they  have  permitted  this,  I  am  sure  Congress  and  others  would  correct 
it,  and  I  know  the  President  would.  In  terms  of  the  volume  of  im¬ 
ports,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  this,  which  the  Senator 
refers  to  appropriately.  But  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  that  the 
President,  by  executive  order,  sharply  cut  back  dairy  imports  a 
few  months  ago  from  an  estimated  level  of  over  4  billion  pounds  of 
milk  equivalent  down  to  well  under  1  billion  pounds.  And  if  Carna¬ 
tion  milk,  or  if  evaporated  milk  comes  in,  in  quantities  that  is  damag¬ 
ing  to  the  American  dairy  industry,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  institute  proceedings  to  try  and  correct  it  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past. 

.  Senator  Aiken.  U.S.  dairy  companies  have  at  least  seven  process¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  countries  which  made  the  complaint  to  our  State 
Department.  In  behalf  of  Food  and  Drug,  may  I  say  they  did  not 
want  to  issue  this  ridiculous  order;  they  were  made  to,  by  pressure 
from  State  Department  and  Justice.  While  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
milk  produced  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  the  two  countries  that 
formally  complained  about  the  restriction  on  imports,  would  be  clean, 
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nevertheless  the  order  applies  to  all  countries,  and  not  just  those  two. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  at  least  two  of  our  evaporated  milk  com¬ 
panies  are  worried  to  death  over  this  order.  They  do  not  want  to 
close  their  plants  in  this  country.  As  to  the  amount  of  milk  they  use, 
they  process  about  a  billion  pounds  of  canned  milk  a  year,  which 
is  a  substantial  amount. 

So  I  thought  this  was  a  good  time  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  find 
out  to  what  extent  the  State  Department  is  taking  over  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  can  assure  you  they  are  not  taking  over  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  the  batting  average  has  been 
a  fairly  reasonable  one.  I  do  not  win  all  these  differences,  but  I  think 
1  have  won  a  reasonable  percentage.  If  I  were  playing  on  a  ball  club, 
they  might  even  increase  my  pay. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  cannot  assure  me  they  are  not  trying  to  take 
over  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  won’t  pass  judgment  on  that,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  do  not  need  to  comment  on  that  one.  And 
in  the  case  of  canned  milk  they  have  been  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  you  have  mentioned  milk 
as  the  first  commodity,  you  say  that  the  plan  under  the  present  law 
has  been  put  into  effect  in  the  northwestern  part  of  our  country? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  has  that  plan  differed  from  what  they 
had  previously  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  it  is  the  base  excess  plan  on  which  the 
class  I  payments,  as  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  are  made  in  effect  in 
separate  categories,  so  that  the  producer  will  be  able  to  adjust  his 
production,  recognizing  that  there  may  well  be  a  point  where  he  will 
benefit  from  producing  less  at  a  higher  price  than  producing  too  much 
on  a  blend  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  familiar  with  the  position 
that  the  chairman  took  all  along  on  this  proposal  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  my  belief  that  class  I  milk  should  be  sold 
at  a  fair  price,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  production  be  sold  at  a  not 
exactly  fixed  price,  but  a  minimum  would  be  put  under  the  law  as  to 
raw  milk  that  is  used  to  make  butter  and  cheese  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Right. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  you  have  done  in  that  area? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  what  the  plan  is  designed  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can  renew  this 
proposal,  and  even  tighten  up  on  it,  because  as  I  recall  in  many  of 
these  areas  where  farmers  agreed  to  form  a  certain  area,  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  through  this  blending  process,  use  as  little  as  39  percent  of 
the  milk  produced  in  a  milk  shed,  and  the  rest  of  it  went  to  make 
cheese  and  butter.  It  made  no  sense.  To  me  it  was  a  veering  away 
from  the  purpose  of  the  act  as  I  understood  that  legislation. 

I  regret  that  other  areas  of  the  country  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this,  particularly  in  the  area  where  my  good  friend  George  Aiken 
comes  from. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  they  don’t  is 
because  it  restricts  the  number  of  producers.  It  requires  anyone  going 
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into  the  milk  business  to  get  a  permit  from  the  others  already  in  the 
business.  You  cannot  increase  the  size  of  your  herd  and  production 
without  permission.  And  in  the  case  of  New  England,  it  would  permit 
milk  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  come  in  and  deluge  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  the  original  bill,  as  I  understood  it, 
was  to  provide  a  law  whereby  the  producers  of  milk  in  a  certain 
milk  area  would  produce  it  for  direct  consumption.  They  were  put  on 
a  restriction  as  to  how  to  do  that.  And  it  was  never  intended  that  the 
price  of  the  class  A  milk  was  to  be  blended  by  all  other  milks  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  area.  To  me  that  is  why  you  have  had  such  an  abundance 
of  milk  in  many  places.  If  we  were  to  stick  to  the  law,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  when  I  voted  for  it,  having  this  class  A  milk  stand  out,  and 
let  it  sink  or  fall  on  its  own,  and  not  take  in  this  blended  milk  proposal, 
I  think  the  dairy  industry  would  be  better  off  today. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think  there  is  merit  in  what  the  chair¬ 
man  says — that  the  blend  price  system,  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
law — at  least  most  legal  authorities  have  so  determined,  I  think — 
does  tend  to  encourage  production  and  the  very  process  of  blending 
itself. 

Senator  Aiken.  If  the  law  is  so  good,  why  is  it  that  only  one  market¬ 
ing  area  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  it? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think  as  you  pointed  out  there  are  some 
additional  features  on  it  that  have - 

Senator  Aiken.  We  have  one  area  where  I  believe  at  the  time  it 
was  passed  there  were  only  52  producers  who  could  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  any  other  producer  from  coming  into  that  area  once  they  estab¬ 
lished  the  base  rating  plan.  And  that  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  would  like  to  remedy  it  to  make  it  work 
as  we  originally  planned  back  in  1937,  I  think  it  was. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  say  amendments  to  the  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  might  be  helpful.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  that  connection,  have  you  any  suggestions 
to  be  made  as  to  how  we  could  improve  the  milk  provision  of  the 
act  of  1965? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  have  been  making  a  study  of  the  operation 
of  this  base  plan  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  A  number  of  proposals 
have  come  forward  that  are  currently  under  study.  I  am  not  prepared 
at  this  point  to  make  a  judgment  on  that.  I  have  not  decided  m  my 
own  mind  what  is  the  best  way  to  move.  But  here  I  am  only  going 
so  far  as  recommending  the  extension  of  the  class  I  base  plan  as  it 
now  stands.  And  I  agree  with  the  chairman  and  Senator  Aiken  that 
some  improvements  on  it  are  in  order  if  it  is  going  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  the  chairman  has  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  all  this  is  on  a  voluntary  plan.  It  is  left 
to  the  farmers  who  produce  in  that  milk  shed  area  to  make  the 
decision. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  do  66%  percent  of  the  farmers  or  those  with 
50  percent  of  the  production  have  to  approve  it? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  it  is  both,  isn’t  it?  I  do  not  recall 
rightly. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  guess  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You.  may  proceed. 
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FEED  GRAINS 

Secretary  Freeman.  Feed  grains. 

The  bill  extends  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  and  puts  it  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

It  provides,  as  in  the  past,  for  price  support  through  loans  and 
payments  to  program  participants  who  divert  acreage  from  feed 
grain  production  to  conservation  uses,  as  between  65  and  90  percent 
of  parity. 

Its  provisions  include: 

(1)  Programs  for  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  also  barley  if  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary;  malting  barley  would  be  exempt  from  di¬ 
version  requirements. 

(2)  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports,  feed  grain  producers  must 
participate  in  the  program  to  the  minimum  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  In  the  past  this  has  been  a  minmium  diversion  of  20  percent 
of  their  base  acreage. 

(3)  Payments  for  diverting  additional  acreage  could  be  made  if 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  as  to  the  feed  grain  program?  Is  that  incorporated  in  that 
summary  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  The  summary  I  have  made  now  is  just  a 
summary  of  the  program’s  operation. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  cost  of  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram  increased,  or  decreased,  since  1961  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  the  program  cost  has  fluctuated  up  and 
down.  It  was  less  last  year,  because  the  diversion  payments  were  not 
made,  and  we  had  only  the  price  support  payments — because  we  were 
then  in  a  supply  position  which  at  the  time  the  program  was  put  into 
effect  called  for  increasing  production.  This  year  again  we — the  world 
picture  having  changed,  we  are  trying  to  cut  back  production.  And  it 
will  cost  something  more. 

The  program  has  fluctuated  back  and  forth,  but  it  has  been  within 
$200  or  $300  million  at  about  the  same  level  when  it  was  instituted. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  and  place  at  this 
point  in  the  record  the  yearly  cost  of  the  program  since  1961 — includ¬ 
ing  1961? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  each  commodity — corn  and  other  feed  grains 
separately  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that.  We  will  give  you 
a  breakdown  on  that. 

^The  information  is  as  follows:) 


NET  BUDGETARY  EXPENDITURES 
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Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  I  need  not  read  what  would  happen  in 
the  absence  of  legislation;  that  has  been  covei*ed.  However,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  time,  a  summary  of  a  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  Department  estimat¬ 
ing  the  farm  production  prices,  and  income  in  the  absence  of  farm 
programs,  1961-67. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Estimates  of  Farm  Production,  Prices  and  Income,  1961-67,  in  the 

Absence  of  Farm  Programs 

At  the  beginning  of  1961,  new  farm  policies  were  initiated  in  an  attempt 
to  balance  the  supply  and  demand  for  major  farm  products  at  acceptable  prices. 
At  that  time,  Government  stocks  of  many  farm  commodities  were  at  or  near  all- 
time  high  levels.  Farm  programs  in  effect  during  the  period  1961-67  included  a 
combination  of  price  support  and  acreage  diversion  programs  affecting  supply 
and  promotion  of  export  and  domestic  demand.  Export  subsidies  for  many  crops 
were  substantial  in  the  early  years  of  this  period,  but  were  generally  reduced 
as  U.S.  prices  moved  toward  the  lower  price  levels  prevailing  in  World  markets. 

This  report  gives  estimates  of  farm  production,  prices  and  income  during  the 
period  1961-67  if  we  had  had  no  price  supports,  diversion  payments  and  export 
subsidies  on  farm  products  and  had  allowed  these  products  to  be  produced  and 
marketed  under  more  nearly  “free  market”  conditions. 

The  only  notable  exceptions  to  this  “free  market”  condition  were  that  (1) 
government  financed  exports  (so-called  P.L.  480  shipments)  would  have  been 
at  actual  levels  during  the  period  1961-67.  and  (2)  other  minor  programs,  nota¬ 
bly  sugar,  wool,  and  special  soil  conservation  programs  would  have  been 
unchanged. 

Also,  though  substantial  stocks  of  most  major  farm  products  were  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  1961,  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  these  stocks  were  left 
“insulated”  from  the  market  and  were  assumed  to  constitute  “ample  carryover 
stocks”  for  all  products. 

About  28.5  million  acres  of  land  were  in  the  Soil  Bank  at  the  beginning  of 
1961.  This  land  was  allowed  to  become  available  for  production  or  for  other  use 
as  the  Soil  Bank  contracts  actually  expired. 

PROCEDURE 

Compared  to  the  situation  which  actually  prevailed,  greater  production  and 
lower  prices  would  be  expected  for  farm  crops  between  1961  and  1967  under 
essentially  “free  market”  conditions.  These  lower  prices  would  have  resulted 
in  an  expansion  both  of  exports  and  of  domestic  consumption.  Lower  feed  prices 
would  have  encouraged  expanded  livestock  production,  with  same  decline  in 
prices  and  some  expansion  in  consumption  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

After  estimating  the  production  and  utilization  (including  exports)  expected 
under  alternative  “free  market”  price  levels,  a  general  balancing  of  supply  and 
demand  was  required  for  the  1961-67  period.  No  rigid  balancing  of  supply  and 
demand  was  required  for  individual  years,  however. 

Estimates  of  crop  yields  were  based  on  the  yield  actually  realized  during  the 
1961-67  period  but  adjusted  downward  for  the  effects  of  larger  acreages  in 
production.  New  higher  export  levels  were  estimated  as  increases  from  actual 
exports  in  response  to  lower  prices  for  U.S.  products  in  World  markets. 

RESULTS 

The  implications  of  shifting  from  actual  conditions  to  a  free  market  situation 
are  extremely  complex ;  they  are  only  highlighted  here. 

Effects  on  Production,  and  Prices—  Substantial  increases  in  crop  production 
were  estimated  under  the  “free  market”  situation  as  compared  to  the  actual 
situation  with  farm  programs  during  the  period  1961-67.  Wheat  acreages  were 
estimated  to  increase  27  percent,  feed  grains  16  percent,  and  cotton  19  percent. 

Annual  average  prices  were  estimated  to  decline  by  45  percent  for  wheat,  34 
percent  for  corn,  and  35  percent  for  cotton.  As  a  result,  expected  market  prices 
would  have  been  about  $.90  per  bushel  for  wheat,  $.75  for  corn,  and  $.18  per 
pound  for  cotton. 
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Substantial  increases  in  production  and  declines  in  prices  also  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  for  soybeans,  rice,  and  tobacco,  while  the  acreage  of  bay  would  have 
increased  only  modestly  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  Soil  Bank  land  becoming 
available  and  to  service  an  expanded  livestock  industry.  Soybeans  would  have  in¬ 
creased  by  about  4  million  acres  as  compared  to  the  actual  acreage  produced  in 
1967  with  further  expansion  curtailed  principally  by  expanded  acreages  of  feed 
grains  and  cotton. 

The  impact  of  “free  market”  conditions  on  livestock  production  and  prices 
would  have  been  substantial  also.  Since  beef  production  takes  longer  to  expand, 
the  major  initial  increases  in  production  would  have  occurred  in  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try.  Because  of  the  substitution  of  pork  and  poultry  meats  for  beef,  however, 
beef  prices  would  hare  been  depressed.  By  1967,  lower  prices  for  feed  grains 
and  other  feed  stuffs  would  have  resulted  in  an  estimated  increase  in  production 
of  9  percent  for  beef  and  7  percent  for  hogs.  As  a  result,  in  1967  average  annual 
beef  prices  would  have  declined  an  estimated  22  percent  from  actual  1967  prices 
and  hog  prices  24  percent.  The  impact  on  dairy  production  and  prices,  however, 
would  have  been  somewhat  less  pronounced. 

Effects  on  Iincome. — The  impact  on  net  farm  income  under  the  “free  market” 
conditions  would  have  been  even  greater  than  the  impact  on  production  and 
prices.  Increased  volume  of  marketings  would  have  held  gross  realized  farm  in¬ 
come  during  individual  study  years  at  levels  of  80  to  90  percent  of  their  actual 
1961-67  levels.  Net  realized  farm  income,  however,  would  have  declined  sharply. 
It  would  have  been  an  estimated  76  percent  of  the  actual  in  1961,  and  54  percent 
of  the  actual  in  1967  as  the  cumulative  impacts  of  lower  livestock  prices  were 
fully  realized. 

For  the  entire  period  of  1961-67,  net  realized  farm  incomes  under  actual  farm 
programs  totaled  to  $95.4  billion.  Under  the  “free  market”  situation,  net  realized 
farm  income  was  estimated  at  $60.9  billion.  Thus,  net  realized  farm  income  would 
have  been  lower  by  a  total  of  36  percent  between  1961  and  1967  if  farm  price 
supports,  acreage  diversions,  and  export  subsidy  programs  had  been  eliminated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  impact  of  changing  to  a  “free  market”  situation  during  the  period  1961-67 
would  have  resulted  in  : 

1.  A  total  of  36  percent  less  net  realized  farm  income. 

2.  21  percent  more  wheat  and  45  percent  lower  average  annual  wheat 
prices. 

3.  17  percent  more  feed  grains  and  34  percent  lower  average  annual  feed 
grain  prices. 

4.  9  ipercent  more  cotton  and  35  percent  lower  average  annual  cotton 
prices. 

5.  By  1967, 9  percent  more  beef  and  22  percent  lower  prices. 

6.  By  1967,  7  percent  more  hog  production  and  24  percent  lower  prices. 

Clearly,  price  and  income  changes  of  these  magnitudes  would  have  resulted  in 

severe,  sustained  problems  for  farmers.  Yet,  these  appear  to  be  the  likely  results 
under  “free  market”  conditions  because : 

On  the  demand  side — an  increase  in  commercial  exports  by  optimistic  amounts 
would  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  even  greater  price  declines.  For  example, 
we  would  have  needed  40  percent  more  “free  market”  commercial  wheat  exports 
than  actual  exports  in  Fiscal  Year  1966. 

On  the  supply  side — the  land  and  other  resources  required  for  the  estimated 
expanded  production  imder  “free  market”  conditions  are  readily  available.  The 
initial  consequences  of  much  lower  crop  prices  would  have  been  a  revaluation 
of  land  prices  to  much  lower  levels  and  an  expansion  of  livestock  production. 

Land  prices  would  have  borne  the  brunt  of  adjustment  as  some  farmers  were 
forced  out  of  production  and  their  land  transferred  to  other  producers  at  suc¬ 
cessively  lower  prices. 

The  history  of  earlier  farm  depressions  suggests  that,  rather  than  idle  their 
land,  farmers  would  have  repaired  their  machinery  and  equipment  and  continued 
production  even  with  a  much  lower  level  of  new  machinery  purchases  than 
before. 

Moreover,  returns  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  agricultural  chemicals  would 
remain  high  even  at  the  lower  prices.  Hence,  it  is  unlikely  that  farmers  would 
have  curtailed  production  by  reducing  their  use  of  fertilizers  and  other  chemicals 
until  forced  to  do  so  by  a  complete  lack  of  capital  or  credit. 
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As  a  result  of  spreading  use  of  machinery,  and  continued  use  of  fertilizers 
and  other  agricultural  chemicals,  a  high  volume  of  production  would  continue 
under  “free  market”  conditions. 

WHEAT 

Secretary  Freeman.  Skipping  to  wheat — the  bill  extends  present 
wheat  legislation  and  puts  it  on  a  continuing  basis.  Its  provisions 
include : 

(1)  Authorization  of  price  supports,  acreage  allotments,  and  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  which  stabilize  farm  prices  and  income  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

(2)  Price  support  for  producers  who  comply  with  their  acreage 
allotment  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  the  land  diverted  from 
wheat. 

(3)  Certificate  payments  on  the  share  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic 
food,  providing  100  percent  of  parity  returns  for  wheat  used  for 
domestic  food. 

(4)  Price  support  for  all  wheat  through  loans  at  a  level  based  on 
competitive  world  prices  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  relation 
to  feed  grains. 

(5)  Diversion  payments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  if  addi¬ 
tional  voluntary  diversion  below  the  level  of  the  national  allotment  is 
needed  to  balance  production  with  utilization. 

Changes  recommended 

( 1 )  Increased  flexibility  in  setting  loan  rates. 

(2)  Authorization  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  certificates  to  proces¬ 
sors  by  the  amount  of  any  increase  in  parity  price. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  recommendation — what  is  your  authority 
now? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  this  instance,  for  all  practical  purposes,  loan 
rates  cannot  be  changed  because  when  you  make  the  loan  rates,  if 
you  increase  it,  you  decrease  the  amount  of  certificate  payment  to  the 
farmer.  So  that  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  trying  the  Secretary’s 
hands  on  increasing  loan  rates,  because  loan  rates,  if  you  did  so,  it 
would  actually  decrease  the  farmer’s  income. 

The  provision  here,  I  might  say,  would  do  two  things.  It  would 
provide  for  a  75-cent  flat  payment  to  the  farmer  by  the  processor. 
That  payment,  then,  would  increase  from  the  processor  as  parity 
increased,  which  recently  it  has  been  doing  around  3  cents  a  year, 
and  that  increase  in  the  certificate  value  of  one  rise  in  the  parity 
would  come  from  the  processor. 

That  having  fixed  then  that  level  of  certificate  payment,  the  current 
inhibition  toward  increasing  the  loan  rates  would  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  place  in  the  record  the  yearly  cost  of 
this  wheat  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Since  and  including  1961. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 
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■  Crop  year  indicated  in  parenthesis.  be  charged  to  Public  Law  480  effective  Jan.  1,  1967.  The  1969  budget  and  above  data  have  been  ad- 

1  Includes  transportation,  processing  and  packaging,  reseal  loan  charges,  loan  collateral  settlements  justed  to  reflect  costs  on  a  comparable  basis, 
and  other  expenditures.  <  Does  not  include  ocean  transportation  costs,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies,  or  re- 

!  The  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  authorizes  the  commodity  cost  of  former  title  III  donations  to  ceipts  from  loan  repayments. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  going  back  to  the  feed  grain  program — have 
you  made  any  suggestion — I  do  not  see  any. 

FEED  GRAINS 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  only  suggestion — I  did  not  think  it  was 
important  enough  to  burden  the  committee  with — is  really  a  book¬ 
keeping  one.  We  had  about  $4.6  billion  worth  of  certificates  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1967,  that  we  had  accumulated,  identified  with  stocks  under  the 
earlier  year  programs. 

Now,  under  the  law  we  could  sell  into  the  market  from  the  CCC 
at  a  lower  rate  than  is  now  permitted  by  law  from  Government 
stocks — by  tying  that  to  these  certificates.  And  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping  to  cancel  these  certificates.  We  have  no  intention  to  in 
effect  violate  a  later  law  by  using  the  certificates.  And  it  is  just  a 
bookkeeping  encumbrance.  We  would  just  cancel  those  certificates  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  thought  those  certificates  became  unusable 
after  a  crop  was  made  and  sold. 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  They  carry  forward,  and  they  have  accumu¬ 
lated  over  the  years,  until  we  got  a  great  big  bag  of  them.  We  would 
just  cancel  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  what  cost? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Nothing.  Just  a  bookkeeping  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  the  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  not  increase  anything.  It  would  just 
cancel  out  the  certificates  and  clean  up  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make  to  up  the 
loan  rate,  do  you,  or  lower  it  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  the  loan  rate  has  remained  constant  for 
some  time.  There  have  been  some  adjustments,  as  the  chairman  is 
aware.  This  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  I  hope  that 
discretion  has  been  exercised  responsibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  the  direct  payments  to  those  who  com¬ 
ply — have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  that  is  also  a  matter  of  discretion.  We 
tried  to  put  together  a  combination  here  that  will  get  the  desired 
result  of  the  needed  acreage- — at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  farmer’s 
income  position  consistent  with  the  other  factors  we  must  always  have 
in  mind. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Young. 

Senator  Young.  First,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
attempting  to  get  these  farm  price  support  programs  extended.  The 
farmers  are  in  trouble.  They  would  be  a  whole  lot  worse  off  if  it  were 
not  for  these  programs.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  do  that  during 
this  war  period  the  prices  of  everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  have 
gone  up  sharply,  while  the  farm  prices  have  not.  In  my  opinion,  and 
I  think  this  is  the  opinion  of  most  farmers,  if  we  did  not  have  these 
programs,  prices  would  be  a  whole  lot  worse. 

Farmers  have  to  plan  for  the  future.  Many  of  them  are  quitting  now. 
Many  more  would  probably  quit  if  they  thought  there  was  not  going 
to  be  a  price  support  program  in  the  future. 
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WHEAT 

But  I  am  wondering  how  flexible  the  present  program  is.  At  times, 
I  have  gotten  different  figures  from  you  on  what  the  blended  price 
support  for  wheat  has  been.  What,  according  to  your  estimate,  has  been 
the  blended  price  support  level  for  wheat  for  the  last  four  years — 
1964,  1965,  1966,  and  1967?  That  is  the  price  support  loan  plus  wheat 
certificate  payments. 

Secretary  Freeman.  My  best  recollection  is  for  the  last  year,  which 
would  have  been  1966-67,  the  blended  price  to  the  participant  in  the 
program  was  about  $2.22.  This  year  obviously  wheat  prices  are  consid¬ 
erably  lower.  I  think  our  calculations  that  the  blend  price  will  be  about 
$1.95.  Those  returns  are  not  all  in  yet. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  is  the  same  discussion  I  had 
with  you  when  you  appeared  before  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  tried  to  explain  then  that  I  meant  the  blended  price 
support — that  is  the  price  support  loan  plus  the  wheat  certificate  pay¬ 
ments.  You  gave  these  same  figures  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee.  I  had  one  of  the  staff  members  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  contact  your  office  on  this.  The  reply  came  back  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Ellender  under  the  date  of  March  6,  signed  by  Mr. 
John  Schnittker,  your  Under  Secretary.  According  to  his  figures  in 
1964  the  blended  price  support  was  $1.73  a  bushel;  in  1965,  $1.69 
a  bushel;  in  1966,  $1.84  a  bushel. 

(The  letter  is  as  follows:) 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  March  6,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  a  telephone  conversation  with  Henry 
Casso,  I  am  enclosing  the  requested  information  on  wheat  supports. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Schnittker, 

Under  Secretary. 

WHEAT:  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOAN  RATE,  ACTUAL  AND  AS  PERCENT  OF  PARITY  AND  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS,  1964  67 — 

MARKETING  CERTIFICATE  PROGRAM 


National  Domestic  certificate  Export  certificate  Blended  support  rate 


Year  beginning  July  average  -  -  - 

loan  rate  Value  Allocation  Value  Allocation  Actual  As  percent 
(per  bushel)  (per  bushel)  (percent)  (per  bushel)  (percent)  (per  bushel)  of  parity 


1964  .  $1.30  $0.70  45  $0.25  45  $1.73  69 

1965  .  1.25  .75  45  .30  35  1.69  65 

1966  .  1.25  1.32  45  0  0  1.84  72 

1967  .  1.25  1.36  35  0  0  1.73  66 
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WHEAT:  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOAN  RATE,  ACTUAL  AND  AS  PERCENT  OF  PARITY,  1950-63— MARKETING  QUOTA 

PROGRAM 


Year  beginning  July 

National  average  loan  rate 

Year  beginning  July 

National  average  loan  rate 

Actual 
(per  bushel) 

As  percent 
of  parity 

Actual 

(per  bushel) 

As  percent 
of  parity 

1950 . 

$1.99 

90 

1957 . . 

$2.20 

80 

1951 _ 

2. 18 

90 

1958 . . . 

1.82 

75 

1952 . . 

2.  20 

90 

1959 _ 

1.81 

77 

1953 _ _ 

2.21 

i  91 

1960... . . . 

1.  78 

75 

1954 _ 

2.  24 

90 

1961 _ 

1.79 

76 

1955 . . 

2.08 

82 

1962 _ _ 

2.  00 

83 

1956 _ _ 

2.  00 

83 

1963 . . 

2  2.00 

80 

1  Exceeded  90  percent  due  to  a  decline  in  party  after  the  minimum  support  price  was  announced  in  September  1952. 

2  Includes  price  support  payment  of  18  cents  per  bushel  to  producers  who  reduced  acreage  by  at  least  20  percent. 


Secretary  Freeman.  That  was  the  first  year  of  this  program. 

Senator  Young.  Yes.  You  recall  I  tried  very  hard  to  make  this 
$1.84  permanent,  and  was  unsuccessful.  And  now  in  1967,  the  blended 
price  support  is  $1.73  a  bushel. 

Now,  this  is  the  information  obtained  from  your  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  You  have  a  much  higher  figure. 

The  reason  I  am  trying  to  establish  exactly  what  the  blended  price 
support  is  now  is  to  determine  just  how  flexible  the  program  is  or 
could  be  in  the  future.  Could  you  make  the  blended  price  support 
higher?  I  know  you  can  make  it  lower.  But  how  much  higher  could 
you  make  the  blended  price  support  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  we  could  make  the  blended  price  sub¬ 
stantially  higher,  and  this  is  what  we  seek  to  do.  We  seek  to  make  it 
higher.  And  the  whole  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  be  able  to  get 
supply  and  demand  in  such  balance  as  to  increase  the  market  price. 

The  reason  for  the  fluctuation  of  blended  price  in  various  years  is 
what  the  market  produces.  The  loan  rate  is  $1.25.  In  a  couple  of  the 
years  you  mentioned  the  market  price  averaged  out  at  $1.40.  In  1  year 
the  market  price  was  about  $1.75.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the 
material  from  Under  Secretary  Schnittker  says,  but  in  the  year  that 
the  market  price  was  about  $1.75,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  with  a 
certificate  which  averaged  about  48  cents,  that  we  had  in  that  instance 
a  blend  price  that  was  $2.22. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  just  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
through  to  you.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  blended  price  a  farmer 
receives.  I  am  talking  about  the  blended  price  support  the  Government 
guarantees  to  a  farmer. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Oh,  oh,  I  was  talking  about  the  price  the  farmer 
gets. 

Senator  Young.  Yes. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  am  talking  about  his  income  for  that  year. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  talking  about  blended  price  support,  because 
that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  in  this  price  support  program. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  see.  I  misunderstood. 

Well,  as  of  now,  we  have  the  loan  rate,  as  you  know,  and  then  we 
have  the  payment,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  loan  rates  and 
a  hundred  percent  of  parity  on  the  domestic  food  share.  The  domestic 
share  is  going  to  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  upon  the  level  of 
production,  obviously.  The  percentage  is  going  to  vary.  And  when  you 
put  those  together,  that  is  the  support  rate. 
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Senator  Young.  Under  the  present  law,  would  you  have  authority 
to  impose  an  export  certificate  and  increase  payments  to  fanners  by 
doing  so? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  we  would  not  have  under  the  current  law. 

Senator  Young.  You  do  have  authority,  though,  to  increase  the  price 
support  loan  level. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  that  is  relatively  meaningless,  because 
price  support  in  this  instance  is  made  up  for  all  practical  purpose 
of  the  certificate  payment  and  the  loan  rate.  And  if  the  market  price 
is  higher  than  the  loan  rate,  the  farmer  does  not  turn  his  grain  in,  he 
sells  it.  And  the  market  price  has  been  higher  than  the  loan  rate  right 
along.  So  relatively  little  wheat  has  gone  under  loan.  In  the  old  sense 
of  a  high  fixed  price  support,  that  just  is  not  in  this  certificate  to  price 
program.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  approach. 

Senator  Young.  The  price  support  or  loan  level  does  have  some  effect 
on  the  cash  price. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  loan  level  does,  but  the  price  support  dees 
not.  There  is  no  real  price  support  here.  The  loan  level  determines 
the  minimum,  when  combined  with  the  certificate  payment  which  is 
established  in  law.  The  farmer  could  not  then  get  less  than  the  loan, 
plus  the  certificate  if  he  were  a  program  participant,  which  would 
be  the  difference  between  that  and  parity,  which  is  now  $2.00,  for  the 
domestic  share.  That  would  mean  as  of  now  you  would  have  a  certifi¬ 
cate  payment  of  $1.30  on  his  domestic  share.  That  would  average  about 
53  cents  on  his  total  production.  So  as  of  now,  the  farmer’s  return 
could  not  go  any  lower  than  $1.78.  But  his  actual  return  will  be  15 
cents  above  that. 

Senator  Young.  But  the  loan  level  does  determine  the  minimum 
price. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  loan  right,  yes.  Are  you  asking  can  you  in¬ 
crease  the  loan  rate? 

Senator  Young.  That  is  your  minimum  price  support — the  loan 
rate.  You  can  increase  the  loan  rate  now. 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  and  I  have  been  disagreeing  about  this, 
I  guess — simply  because  if  I  increased  the  loan  rate,  it  deducts  the 
farmer’s  payments.  Every  time  I  increase  the  loan  rate,  it  is  money 
right  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets. 

Senator  Young.  Increasing  the  support  price  loan  level  would  de¬ 
crease  certificate  payments,  but  if  it  increased  their  price  in  the  market, 
the  farmer  would  still  be  in  better  shape  because  he  is  only  given  this 
wheat  certificate  payment  on  about  40  percent  of  his  production,  or 
a  little  less. 

Secretary  Freeman.  But  not  if  the  market  price  is  well  above  the 
loan  rate.  You  are  right  if  it  dropped  to  the  loan  rate.  But  it  has 
been  above  the  loan  rate. 

Senator  Young.  Wheat  prices  have  in  recent  weeks  dropped  about 
10  cents  a  bushel. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  averaging  now  about  $1.40.  It  has  not 
been  below  that  under  this  bill.  So  to  that  extent,  the  farmer  would 
just  be  out  because  he  could  get  a  better  price,  and  he  is  not  coming 
under  the  loan. 

Senator  Young.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  in  15  or  18  years 
that  the  cash  prices  have  dropped  so  low  that  an  export  subsidy  is 
not  required  on  most  classes  of  wheat.  Isn’t  this  true? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  that  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  this 
program  and  approach — I  think  that  it  has  worked  out  where  all 
would  like  to  see  this  priced  higher  than  $1.40.  If  we  get  the  market 
price  up  where  it  was  to  $1.75,  no  one  would  be  happier  than  I  would. 
But  it  has  not  dropped  below  $1.40.  In  the  deliberations  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  it  was  generally  felt  if  we  could  hold  the  market  price  at 
$1.40,  with  these  certificate  payments,  and  if  we  could  operate  this 
program  skillfully,  and  get  that  price  up  higher  in  the  market,  that 
this  is  the  way  the  program  ought  to  function.  And  we  have  been 
very  successful  under  this  program  in  expanding  our  export  markets. 
We  now  have  better  than  55  percent  of  the  market  in  Japan,  and 
we,  on  a  commercial  basis,  have  come  up  under  this  program  from 
not  much  more  than  a  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  exported 
for  dollars  to  now  well  above  300  million. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  mechanics  of  it.  Not  every¬ 
one  is  happy  if  the  price  of  wheat  goes  up.  For  example,  the  ex¬ 
porters  are  worrying  that  the  International  Grains  Agreement  would 
boost  world  prices  above  the  domestic  price,  and  they  would  have 
to  make  an  inverse  export  payment  to  the  Federal  Government.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  they  are  opposed  to  the  International  Grains 
Agreement.  I  suppose  that  could  be  corrected  by  raising  the  price 
support  a  little  more.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  flexibility 
you  do  have. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Almost  none  now.  That  is  why  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  I  am  making  here  would  remove — -would  set  the  certificate  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  different  basis,  so  an  increase  in  the  loan  rate  would  not 
automatically  decrease  the  payment  to  the  farmer.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  same  wavelength.  The  recommended  amendment  I  believe  would 
be  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind. 

Senator  Young.  At  the  present  time  how  do  world  prices  for  wheat 
compare  with  the  domestic  prices?  Isn’t  the  present  domestic  price 
lower  than  the  world  price  would  be  if  the  International  Grains 
Arrangement  went  into  effect  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  at  the  moment  the  domestic  price  and  the 
world  price  are  about  the  same.  If  our  domestic  price  went  below  the 
world  price,  we  would  have  to  have  that  inverse  payments  system  to 
meet  our  international  commitments. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  what  the  grain  exporters  are  worried  about. 
They  are  more  worried  about  that  than  they  are  a  little  increase  in  the 
price  to  the  farmers. 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  know  that  same  fund  that  would  accum¬ 
ulate  would  be  paid  back  to  the  farmers.  So  the  farmers  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  this.  It  is  not  going  to  hurt  them  any.  It  just  means 
the  difference  between  what  they  have  today  in  the  United  States  and 
what  they  can  sell  internationally,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  keep 
that  difference.  They  still  keep  their  normal  profit  margin.  Just  this 
extra  amount  will  go  to  the  farmers  instead  of  to  the  handlers. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  not  arguing  with  that  at  all.  In  fact,  we  have 
a  situation  now  where,  as  you  say,  hardly  any  export  subsidy  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  export  wheat.  This  saves  the  Federal  Government  a  great  deal 
of  money.  If  the  International  Grains  Arrangement  works  out  the  way 
I  think  it  would,  it  would  tend  to  boost  the  farmer’s  minimum  price 
up  to  $1.40  or  $1.43  a  bushel,  and  then  an  export  subsidy  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  necessary  most  of  the  time,  isn’t  that  correct? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  over  a  year  ago  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  649,  which  would  assure  farmers  a  minimum  blended  price  sup¬ 
port  of  $2  a  bushel.  I  have  been  trying  by  various  means  ever  since 
to  get  a  report  from  you  on  your  feeling  regarding  that  bill.  You 
promised  the  Senate  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommittee  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Holland,  the  chairman,  to  send  us  such  a  report. 
Would  you  do  that,  so  the  committee  would  have  the  benefit  of  your 
thoughts  regarding  my  proposal  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  real  problem  'here  is  that  there  is  not  any 
price  support  under  this  kind  of  program  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Senator  Young.  No.  I  am  talking  about  the  bill  1  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  that  right. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  see. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  furnish  a  report  to  the  committee 
expressing  your  views  concerning  my  bill  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  though  it  is  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  had  any  requests  or  suggestions  that  we 
return  to  the  old  programs  ?  In  other  words,  the  wheat  program  today 
is  voluntary,  and  the  other,  as  you  remember,  was  based  on  acreage  con¬ 
trols.  Do  you  find  that  the  program  that  we  now  have  is  as  good  or 
better  or  worse  than  the  old  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  had  no  request  and  know  of  none  to 
return  to  the  old  program. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  percentage  of  the  farmers — that  is,  pro- 
ductionwise — complied  with  this  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  A  very  high  percentage.  Virtually  every  com¬ 
mercial  wheat  farmer  complies  with  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  on  a  voluntary  basis  it  works  pretty  well  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  works  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  thing  about  corn. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  you  are  asking  for,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  for  us 
to  enact  another  annual  permanent  farm  program.  We  have  practically 
enacted  a  permanent  farm  program  every  2  years. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  like  the  word  “continued”  better.  Nothing  is 
permanent.  Congress  changes  everything  from  time  to  time. 

Senator  Aiken.  Maybe  “improved”  would  be  a  better  word  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  improved,  and  limited,  so  we  can  examine  it 
now  and  then.  We  work  with  the -farmers,  you  know  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  All  right.  Again — I  come  to  cotton,  on 
page  14. 

COTTON 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  recommendations  about  cotton? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Again,  only  nominal  recommendations.  Very 
little  change. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  one-price  system  ? 

You  remember'  as  chairman  of  this  committee  I  opposed  it,  and  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia,  Senator  Talmadge — and  Senator  Jordan 
from  North  Carolina,  also — supported  it.  I  just  felt  that  the  program 
would  not  work  as  advocated  by  the  proponents  of  this  one-price  sys¬ 
tem.  The  textile  mills  used  much  less  than  they  said  they  would  use. 
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As  I  recall,  they  estimated  $1,100,000  bales,  and  they  have  not  reached 
that  yet,  in  3  years.  And  then  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton 
goods  has  not  taken  place,  as  Mr.  Hodges  said — $700  million  a  year — on 
the  contrary  it  has  gone  up.  And  the  cause  of  it,  we  are  told  now,  is 
labor — that  is  the  main  thing. 

But  have  you  given  any  thought  to  any  change  in  the  price  structure  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  points  you  make  are 
very  valid  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  this  program,  and 
certainly  the  textile  industry  has  not  utilized  the  volume  of  cotton 
that  it  was  predicted  would  be  utilized.  On  the  other  hand,  one  un¬ 
known  in  this  was  the  unprecedented  bad  weather  for  2  years  which 
resulted  in  eliminating  the  surplus,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  propelling 
us  into  a  very  tight  supply  situation  overnight. 

Commodity  Credit  stocks  of  cotton  dropped  in  2  years  from  121/2 
million  bales  down  to  below  1  million  bales.  This  resulted  in  a  number 
of  supply  distortions  in  quality,  and  resulted  in  a  price  which  was 
quite  high,  and  a  number  of  other  distortions. 

I  think  that  this  program  has  worked  under  those  circumstances 
remarkably  well,  and  with  some  adjustments  that  I  would  recommend 
here  that  would  cut  the  cost  some,  I  believe  that  it  will  work  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  would  suffer  the  losses  by  reducing  the 

cost? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  would  just  be  spread  generally  in  terms 
of  the  payments  that  would  be  made  across  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  The  fanner  would  be  the  sufferer,  would  he  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  this  instance  the  payments  to  the  farmers 
would  be  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  said  would  happen  if  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Congress  were  enacted.  We  have  taken  it  out  of  the  hides 
of  the  farmers  rather  than  the  textile  mills. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  in  this  instance  I  think  the  chairman  was 
a  good  prophet.  With  his  customary  concern  for  the  producer,  he  put 
in  a  provision  for  the  producers  in  regard  to  the  payments  that  pay¬ 
ments  should  not  be  less  than  65  percent  of  parity  applied  to  permitted 
acres.  But  we  did  not  dream  at  that  time  that  permitted  acres  would 
climb  as  fast  as  they  have  in  light  of  the  cutback  of  supply  because  of 
the  weather.  And  I  think,  and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  put  words 
in  the  chairman’s  mouth — that  the  provision  we  make  here  now,  that 
the  payments,  rather  than  a  hundred  percent  permitted  acres,  that  the 
formula  should  be  87 14  percent  of  permitted  acres,  because  we  all 
contemplated  that  there  would  need  to  be  a  larger  cutback  in  cotton 
acreage  than  we  are  now  having  this  coming  year.  And  the  result  is 
that  when  we  increase  acreage,  we  also  increase  payments.  Obviously 
that  was  not  the  real  purpose.  When  we  decrease  acreage  we  ought  to 
increase  payments.  And  that  is  because  again  of  the  abnormality  of 
the  weather.  And  I  think  the  combination  now  of  the  recommendation 
that  we  are  making  for  setting  this  level  of  payments  is  consistent  with 
what  the  chairman  had  in  mind  in  protecting  the  producers,  and  it 
would  make  for  a  much  more  logical  and  effective  cotton  program. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  furnish  for  the  record  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  program,  including  1961  up  to  date  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 
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3  Includes  transportation, classing  loan  settlements,  etc.  1  Does  not  include  ocean  transportation  costs,  receipts  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currencies,  or  re- 

3  The  Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  authorizes  the  commodity  cost  of  former  Title  III  donations  to  ceipts  from  loan  repayments, 
be  charged  to  Public  Law  480  effective  Jan.  1,  1967.  The  1969  budget  and  above  data  have  been  ad- 
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Senator  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  an  observation. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman — I  wonder  if  I  eonld  have  some 
material  placed  in  the  record.  Could  I  have  this  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  to  you  as  chairman  of  this  committee  on  the  blended  price, 
support  for  wheat  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  appropriate  place 
during  my  remarks? 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  done. 

(For  letter  above,  see  p.  593.) 

Senator  Jordan.  The  mills  did  use  more  cotton  than  they  had  in 
previous  years.  As  we  well  know,  the  stocks  are  the  lowest  they  have 
been  in  many  years  in  the  warehouses,  Government  and  otherwise.  But 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world  of  telling  Mr.  Secretary — I  think  I  am 
correct  in  this — what  would  have  happened  to  the  consumption  of 
cotton  if  the  cotton  the  American  mills  used  had  not  been  equal  in 
price  with  the  cotton  the  Japanese  mills  used. 

We  come  back  to  the  State  Department — if  they  keep  running 
this  country- — I  say  that  very  advisedly — you  are  going  to  export  all 
the  labor  out.  of  the  country.  January  imports  of  textiles  to  the  United 
States  have  been  the  highest  ever  on  record  under  the  so-called  pro¬ 
gram  limiting  exports.  They  are  not  limiting  anything — they  are 
encouraging  imports. 

The  Chairman.  Another  argument  was— if  you  give  us  a  one-price 
system,  you  would  be  able  to — you  would  be  m  a  better  competitive 
position  with  foreign  markets — instead  of  increasing  your  exports, 
you  decreased  them  about  a  third,  or  two-thirds. 

Senator  Jordan.  We  do  not  export  am’ thing  any  more  in  the  way 
of  textiles. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  decreased  them.  You  end  up  with  cheaper 
cotton. 

Senator  Jordan.  Yes,  we  increased  the  exports  of  cotton  some  under 
this  program.  But - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  the  record  shows,  Senator. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  pretty  close  to  correct. 
You  are  talking  about  bales  of  cotton? 

The  Chairman.  Equivalent,  cotton  equivalent.  I  think  it  has  been 
curtailed  about  two-thirds. 

Senator  Jordan.  The  minimum  wage  scale  in  the  United  States  is 
now  $1.60.  But  the  average  wage  is  over  $2  an  hour,  whereas  in  Japan, 
for  instance,  the  wage  scale  is  approximately  $0.60  an  hour  and  they 
are  permitted  to  bring  their  goods  in  here  and  sell  them  considerably 
under  our  cost.  Without  the  American  mills  having  the  same  price 
cotton  the  foreign  mills  have,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  Amer¬ 
ican  mills  can  compete.  It  is  true  that  synthetics  have  eaten  into  the 
cotton  consumption  very  drastically,  and  if  the  American  mills  don’t 
continue  to  get  cotton  at  the  same  price  foreigners  get  it  there  will  be 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  textile  mills  going  into  synthetics  as  rapidly 
as  synthetics  can  be  secured. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  of  course  this 
does  not  apply  to  raw  cotton  imports  into  this  country,  because  there  is 
a  quota  arrangement  on  that.  What  the  Senator  is  really  referring  to  is 
artificial  fibers  coming  into  the  country. 

Senator  Jordan.  There  is  no  limit  to  that  at  all ;  24  cents  a  pound  for 
rayon. 


The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  suggestions  to  make  for  cotton? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  On  page  15 —  the  bottom  of  page  14,  we 
have  covered  pretty  well.  Page  15  —  the  top. 

Changes  are  recommended  in  the  1965  act  to : 

(1)  Provide  for  a  more  realistic  determination  and  allocation  of  the 
domestic  allotment.  The  only  real  change - 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  taking  out  the  65  percent,  are  you? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes — but  only  in  a  technical  sense.  The  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  use  would  constitute  the  domestic  allotment  which  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  65  percent  when  the  Nation’s  allotment  is  at 
the  minimum. 

The  important  one  that  I  referred  to  earlier  is  No.  2— to  retain  the 
guaranteed  support  of  65  percent  of  parity  on  permitted  acreage  as 
provided  by  the  Ellender  amendment,  but  limit  its  application  to  87.5 
percent  of  the  minimum  national  allotment  of  16  million  acres.  This 
would  keep  faith  with  the  legislative  history  of  this  provision  but  allow 
flexibility  that  may  be  needed  in  future  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  round  figures,  how  much  would  that  decrease  the 
cost  of  the  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  About  $75  to  $85  million. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  a  loss  to  the  farmers. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Decrease  of  payments  directly  to  the  farmers, 
yes.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  it  was - 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  thought  to  selling  the  cotton  to  the 
mills  at  a  little  higher  price  than  the  world  price,  to  absorb  this,  and  at 
least  give  the  farmer  a  break  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  in  this  instance,  in  this  program,  where 
cotton,  like  wheat,  is  moving  in  the  market  at  a  world  market  price,  I 
have  given  some  thought  to  how  this  could  be  done,  sir,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  figure  out  how. 

The  other  three  suggested  changes  are  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
applicable  to  marketing  of  cotton  grown  on  export  market  acreage.  And 
the  last  two  are  technical  matters  in  connection  with  lease  and  sale 
arrangements,  and  release  and  reapportionment,  that  are  technical  in 
nature. 

The  main  one  is  No.  2 — I  sympathize  completely  with  the  desires  of 
the  chairman,  but  I  am  not  sure  how  to  accomplish  it.  Again,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation — we  would  have  a  sharp  drop  in  cotton  prices 
and  in  cotton  income. 

It  would  go  back  to  the  old  cotton  program,  to  the  so-called  two-price 
system,  with  high  price  supports,  with  high  export  subsidies,  pre¬ 
sumably,  which  I  think  would  be  more  costly  and  less  desirable  than  the 
program  we  have  now. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  yield  at  that  point  ? 

The  big  problem  in  the  case  of  wheat  would  be  in  getting  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  vote  to  put  the  mandatory  program  into  effect. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Young.  I  do  not  think  this  would  ever  be  possible  again 
with  production  scattered  over  every  State  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  right. 
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CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  Program : 

The  long-term  cropland  diversion  authorized  by  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program  is  an  important  supplement  in  the  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  programs.  It  costs  less  per  unit  of  production  diverted  since  it 
appeals  to  many  older  and  part-time  farmers  who  wish  to  retire  from 
crop  cultivation.  It  authorizes  Greenspan  programs  whereby  cropland 
may  be  converted  to  recreational  uses  for  urban  areas.  It  also  makes 
additional  lands  available  to  the  public  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  bill  extends  the  cropland  adjustment  program  and  puts  it  on  a 
continuing  basis,  with  the  following  changes: 

(a)  It  directs  that  preference  be  given  to  farmers  who  because  of 
age,  physical  disability,  et  cetera,  wish  to  reduce  their  farming  activi¬ 
ties;  to  the  Greenspan  program;  and  to  fanners  who  permit  public 
access  for  hunting,  fishing,  et  cetera. 

(b)  Makes  it  clear  that  40-percent  crop  value  limitation  on  amount 
of  annual  adjustment  payment  does  not  apply  to  public  access  payment. 

(c)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  terminate  contracts  if  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in 
ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make 
arrangements  to  return  their  land  to  agricultural  production. 

( d )  Deletes  prohibition  against  compensation  or  expenses  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife. 

I  think  I  will  omit  what  I  have  here  on  absence  of  legislation. 

The  same  thing  on  wool.  I  will  not  burden  the  committee  by  reading 
this.  It  simply  points  out  the  wool  bill  we  would  recommend  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  is.  In  its  absence  there  would  be  a  sharp  drop  in  wool  pro¬ 
ducers’  income. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  place  in  the  record  the  cost,  comparative 
cost  from  1961  included  up  to  date? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

NET  BUDGET  EXPENDITURES— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


CCC  operations 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Amount  of  payments: 

Shorn  wool__ . 

45.4 

49.9 

47.8 

55.0 

16.6 

28.1 

21.1 

Unshorn  lambs__ . 

8.5 

9.6 

9.1 

11.5 

3.6 

6. 1 

5.1 

Mohair . . 

.8  . 

2.0 

6.4 

Total  payments. . 

53.9 

59.5 

56.9 

67.3 

20.2 

36.2 

32.6 

Other  costs: 

Administrative  expenses . 

3.0 

2.8 

2.3 

3.9 

2.2 

1.8 

1.8 

1.0  . 

-.1 

+.3 

Interest  expense  . 

4.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

.2 

.3 

.4 

Total  expenditures . 

60.9 

65.3 

63.2 

73.2 

22.6 

38.2 

35.1 

TOBACCO 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  refers  here  to  legislation  now  pending  in 
the  House  for  the  lease  and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  and 
poundage  quotas — again  a  highly  technical  matter  I  won’t  burden 
the  committee  with.  It  is  there  if  you  wish  to  inquire  further  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  recommending  it? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  I  am. 

Senator  Jordan.  Just  what  would  that  do,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  to  continue  beyond  1969  the  lease  and 
transfer  of  acreage  allotments  and  poundage  quotas  for  certain  kinds 
of  tobacco.  The  same  as  it  is  now. 

Senator  Jordan.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  would  be  extended  legislation  already 
pending. 

COMMODITY  RESERVES 

Now,  the  food  bank — top  of  page  19. 

National  security  and  agricultural  stability  require  that  continuing 
farm  legislation  provide  for  reserves  of  certain  crops — a  national  food 
bank.  This  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  basic  principles  extend  way  back  to 
the  ever-normal  granary  of  the  1930’s.  Its  enactment  is  essential  at 
this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?  What  is  the  main  reason  ?  Is  it  not  to  bolster 
prices  mainly? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir,  that  is  a  reason. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  main  reason,  is  it  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir;  two  reasons.  No.  1  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  operate  our  basic  programs  more  closely  and - - 

The  Chairman.  Such  as — Public  Law  480? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir.  Domestic  acreage  allotments.  In  1966, 
if  we  had  had  this  provision,  I  can  assure  you  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  not  have  made  the  second  increase  in  wheat  allotments. 
I  did  that  only  because  we  were  in  tight  and  short  supply,  and  I  was 
very  worried  that  we  were  going  to  literally  run  out  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  had  in  the  law,  even  Public 
Law  480,  that  you  had  to  retain  enough  for  domestic  consumption. 
Why  should  you  worry  any  further  than  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  in  this  instance,  because  we  had  a  number 
of  commitments  that  we  had  made  and  we  were  fulfilling  that  were 
above  this. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  contract,  though,  you  were  directed  that  if 
you  did  not  have  the  wheat  or  the  corn  on  hand,  you  did  not  have  to 
fulfill  the  agreement.  That  was  in  the  law. 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  this  instance — not  only  Public  Law  480. 
Let  me  correct  my  earlier  statement  a  bit.  It  also  involved  meeting  our 
commercial — I  was  concerned  in  meeting  both — commercial,  and  we 
did  have  some  commitments  tied  to  famine  in  India  at  that  time  that 
you  are  well  aware  of.  But  also  we  were  in  a  position  where  if  Ave 
had  a  bad  crop  year  in  1966,  our  Avheat  carryover  could  have  dropped 
as  low  as  200  million  bushels. 

Now,  this  gets  down  to  where  you  are  really  scraping  the  bottom. 
It  creates  extreme  economic  unrest  and  market  fluctuations  at  home. 
And  it  seriously  imperiled  our  position  with  our  commercial  markets 
abroad.  And  that  is  the  second  reason. 

Other  countries,  and  particularly  Japan,  that  buys  a  billion  dollars’ 
Avorth  of  agriculture  from  us,  are  concerned  that  we  Avill  be  a  reliable 
supplier  at  a  reasonable  and  stable  price.  And  if  Ave  will  not  be. 
they  are  going  to  build  up  supply  sources  elseAvliere  than  in  the  United 
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States.  And  they  have  served  notice  on  me  to  that  effect  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  administering  this  program,  to  keep  demand 
and  supply  in  tight  balance  in  the  market,  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair 
return,  we  always  run  the  danger  that  if  you  have  a  real  bad  crop 
year,  that  you  will  end  up  in  a  short  supply  position.  This  results  in 
a  very  high  price  and  even  a  shortage  in  our  ability  to  meet  our  com¬ 
mercial  market  commitments  abroad. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  our  foreign  markets,  and  being 
able  to  assure  stability  of  supply,  in  terms  of  our  farmer  prices  and 
being  able  to  short  the  market  sufficiently  to  get  a  fair  price,  to  have 
these  strategic  reserves  and  the  capacity  and  ability  to  move  in  and 
out  of  this  market,  selling  when  prices  get  up  to  a  given  high  level,  and 
buying  when  prices  come  down  to  fill  up  those  stocks  again,  is  a  useful 
adjunct  and  a  very  important  one  to  the  programs  we  are  currently 
operating.  It  is  not  really  just  an  effort  to  pile  up  more  reserves  for 
concessional  foreign  markets. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  huge  surpluses  in  the  past  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  of  our  trouble,  beginning  in  1961— with  85  million  tons 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  and  then  a  billion  and  a  half  bushels 
of  wheat.  That  is  what  caused  us  to  pass  this  special  legislation  in 
1961  and  amend  the  act  of  1965.  Now  that  we  have  ridden  ourselves 
of  these  surpluses,  you  want  to  increase  them  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  do. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  would  not  increase  the  surpluses. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  amount  on  hand  would  be  increased. 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  The  amount  on  hand  literally — we  would 
have  this  amount  in  the  Government’s  hands  where  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  hold  it  and  to  use  it  in  stabilizing  supply  and  demand  and 
market  prices.  Today  we  do  not  have  any.  Today  we  have  less  than  a 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat.  We  have  less  than  a  million  bales  of 
cotton.  It  is  all  out  in  the  trade.  As  long  as  it  is  all  out  in  the  trade, 
we  do  not  have  any  reliable  and  assured  source  of  reserve  and  supply, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  just  does  not  dare  short  that  market  very 
tightly.  A  bad  weather  year  would  mean  shortages  and  economic  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  and  conceivably  running  out.  of  food.  That  is  why  we  need 
this. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  you  had  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees  over  to  your  office  each 
time  before  you  made  those  two  15  percent  increases  in  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment.  As  you  recall,  I  opposed  the  second  increase.  I 
thought  there  was  too  much  of  a  scare  over  the  possible  shortage  of 
wheat.  I  think  everyone  underestimated  the  ability  of  American  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  wheat.  They  like  to  produce  wheat.  I  think  you  are 
going  to  have  wheat  running  out  of  your  ears  this  year  with  only  a 
15  percent  increase.  This  will  be  in  spite  of  a  vast  export  market.  I 
hope  you  do  not  underestimate  their  ability  and  their  desire  to  pro¬ 
duce  wheat  in  the  future  like  you  did  the  last  time. 

Secretary  Freeman.  May  the  record  show  it  was  not  an  underesti¬ 
mation  of  the  record  of  the  American  farmers  to  produce  wheat.  It 
is  what  happened  to  world  markets  in  terms  of  boom  crop  years 
around  the  world. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  estimated  more  production  from  increasing 
acreage  than  a  lot  of  people  that  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  these 
estimates.  I  estimated  all  right  what  American  farmers  would  do. 
There  werea  lot  of  people  that  said  if  you  do  not  increase  the  loan 
rate,  you  do  not  increase  the  price  rate  or  do  half  a  dozen  other  things 
you  won't  get  any  production.  We  got  every  bit  of  production  I  pre¬ 
dicted,  which  is  more  than  most  people  in  the  trade  and  certainly 
more  than  most  farm  leaders  said.  What  wrecked  us  on  the  pricing 
at  that  particular  time  is  what  happened  to  world  production.  The 
Russians  increased  their  wheat  crop  that  year  by  50  million  tons,  in 
1  year. 

Senator  Yottxg.  I  know  all  that.  But  here  in  the  United  States,  in 
spite  of  a  severe  drought  situation  in  the  major  hard  winter  wheat 
producing  areas,  we  still  came  up  with  about  a  billion-and-a-half- 
bushel  crop.  This  was  with  a  bad  drought  situation.  The  production 
could  have  been  far  greater  than  what  you  estimated  if  we  had  had 
good  crop  production  conditions. 

The  Citaii;max.  We  h  ave  never  run  short  yet  since  I  have  been  on 
this  committee,  except  probably  during  war. 

Senator  Young.  I  would  like  to  live  long  enough  to  see  a  short  wheat 
situation. 

The  Ciiairmax.  I  would,  too.  It  has  been  my  experience  the  huge 
surplus  on  the  market  has  the  effect  of  depressing  the  price.  What  I 
thought  the  purpose  of  the  act  of  1965  was  to  put  our  production  in 
balance  with  our  consumption  requirements- — both  domestic  and  ex¬ 
ported.  We  would  have  had  it  to  that  point  except  for  this  increase, 
for  which,  of  course,  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  I.  thought  that  you 
knew  what  you  were  talking  about,  and  I  guess  you  did — about  this 
huge  increase  in  Russia,  but  it  strikes  me  to  go  back  to  this  ever- 
normal  granary  I  have  been  hearing  about  for  30  years  now,  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  go  back  and  increase  the  surpluses — we  will  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  same  condition  as  Ave  did  back  in  1961. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Let  me  put  it  this  Avay. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  has  been  very  costly  to  us. 

Secretary  Freemax.  I  do  not  think  Ave  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  This 
is  Avhat  would  happen.  I  think  everyone  agrees  Ave  should  have  a  carry¬ 
over  in  Avheat  of  let  us  say  from  400  to  600  million  bushels.  If  Ave  get 
less  than  that,  Ave  are  getting  into  a  severe  shortage  supply  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  under  the  laAv  that  authority,  to  make  it 
400  million  bushels.  You  do  not  have  to  have  additional  authority. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  what  I  Avas  going  to  say. 

Today  Ave  have  about  that.  We  are  moving  iioav  up  a  bit  toAvard 
the  600  million  leATel.  maybe  a  little  bit  over.  But  that  is  not  in  the 
Government  hands.  That  is  the  total  in  the  country. 

Noav,  if  Ave  had  the  strategic  reserve  bill,  Ave  Avould  end  up  Avith  a 
larger  portion  of  that  in  the  Government  hands,  and  on  the  far,  and 
a  smaller  amount  in  the  trade.  And  this  Avould  balance  this  out  and 
put  us  in  a  position,  then.  Avhere  you  Avould  get  better  prices  in  the 
market.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  AA’ould  increase  our  carryovers  or  our  surpluses  at  all — at 
least  very  nominally.  We  Avould  be  in  the  process  then  of  squeezing- 
down  production  much  tighter  to  get  better  prices. 
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The  Chairman.  You  would  be  a  bio;  target — if  all  of  this  surplus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government — for  more  or  less  fixing  prices.  If  prices 
go  up,  you  just  put  a  little  bit  in  the  market,  and  then  prices  do  down 
again.  You  remember  the  criticism  that  was  lodged  against  you  and 
other — and  some  of  your  predecessors. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  bill  has  very  sharp  safeguards  in  con¬ 
nection  with  when  we  can  sell  under  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Which  would  prevent  that  same  old  ruckus 
from  stirring  up  again. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  the  chairman  yield  at  that  point.  I  would 
like  to  ask  why  in  this  draft  bill  that  1  believe  you  sent  over  you 
have  this  provision — that 

The  Secretary  shall  agree  not  to  call  the  loans  in  such  cases  unless  the  pre¬ 
vailing  marketing  price  for  the  commodity  has  reached  the  level  at  which  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  such  commodity  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use  under  the  pricing  schedule  provided  in  section  3  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  commodity  is  needed  to  meet  a  shortage  which  has  arisen  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  natural  disaster,  adverse  food  production  conditions  for  one  or  more 
years,  military  actions,  or  other  causes. 

Now,  why  the  catch-all  phrase  “or  other  causes.”  I  think  we  all  un¬ 
derstand  military  actions  and  natural  disasters.  But  why  that  catch¬ 
all?  It  is  just  a  provision  like  that  which  causes  concern  on  the  part  of 
many  people  that  there  may  be  a  repeat  performance  of  the  use  of 
food*  bank,  not  to  bolster  farm  prices,  but  to  pull  them  down.  And  it  is 
that  kind  of  language  that  in  my  judgment  does  not  represent  the 
insulation  from  the  commercial  market  which  your  statement  indi¬ 
cates  that  you  desire. 

Now,  I  would  feel  much  better  about  it  if  that  were  out  of  there, 
Mr.  Secretary.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  having  that  taken 
out? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  I  do  not  know  how  it  got  in  there.  Claude, 
do  you  know,  you  drafted  it. 

Mr.  Claude  T.  Coffman  (Office  of  the  General  Counsel).  Sounds 
like  I  put  it  in. 

I  think  it  started  out,  Senator,  in  the  beginning  language  there, 
there  had  to  be  a  national  disaster. 

Senator  Miller.  Let  me  repeat  the  language:  “*  *  *  a  shortage 
which  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  a  natural  disaster,  adverse  food 
production  conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  military  actions,  or 
other  causes.”  That  is  the  fourth.  Why  not  delete  “other  causes,”  and 
let  us  go  ahead  on  the  others. 

Secretary  Freeman.  All  right,  sir.  Let  us  delete  it.  I  do  not  see  it 
serves  any  useful  purpose. 

Senator  Miller.  I  appreciate  that  response,  because  I  think  it  serves 
a  very  bad  purpose- — at  least  it  has  promoted  a  very  bad  result,  be¬ 
cause  people  are  wondering  why  that  is  in  there.  It  looks  like  an  escape 
hatch  which  could  cause  the  very  problem  the  chairman  is  talking 
about. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  didn’t  draft  it.  I  do  not  know  why  it  got  in 
there.  It  probably  was  a  carryover  from  some  earlier  language,  as 
often  happens. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
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The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  we  have  covered  the  food  bank.  May  I 
come  down  to  the  middle  of  page  20,  which  is  legislation  to  help  the 
farmer  bargaining  succeed. 


FARM  BARGAINING 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  called  for  a  national  dialog  to  examine  and 
discuss  this  very  important  issue.  At  the  same  time  in  the  USDA  we 
began  an  intensive  series  of  consultations  with  each  of  the  national 
farm  organizations  and  the  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  commodities.  We  also  have  consulted  extensively  with  econ¬ 
omists,  lawyers,  individual  farmers,  and  others — all  to  the  end  of 
examining  and  solving  the  many  questions  basic  to  a  new  initiative 
as  far  reaching  as  this  one. 

As  a  result  there  is  now  a  bill  before  this  committee  which  incor¬ 
porates  alternative  procedures  designed  to  strengthen  farmers’  bar¬ 
gaining  power.  In  a  few  moments  I  will  present  my  own  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  this  bill.  But  first,  let  me  share  with  you  some  of 
the  conclusions  that  we  have  reached  as  a  product  of  a  year  of  inten¬ 
sive  study  and  review  of  this  question. 

WHY  FARMER  BARGAINING  POWER 

Farmer  income  is  under  severe  pressure  from  the  basic  changes 
which  are  occurring  in  the  type,  cost,  and  value  of  inputs  used  by 
farmers.  Increased  use  of  purchased  input,  and  in  some  cases,  new 
laws,  have  contributed  to  higher  farm  labor  costs.  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  farm  machinery,  spare  parts  and  inputs,  and  rising  taxes 
mean  that  many  food  products  must  cost  more  when  they  leave  the 
farm  as  well  as  when  they  are  sold  in  the  supermarket.  Farmers  are 
entitled  to  and  must  have  a  pricing  mechanism  for  farm  products 
which  responds  to  changing  costs,  just  as  industry  is  able  to  pass  on 
increased  costs. 

Fanners  are  also  increasingly  in  need  of  price  stability.  They  now 
spend  80  percent  of  their  market  receipts  for  purchased  production 
supplies,  hired  labor,  and  interest  on  borrowed  funds.  All  parts  of 
the  production  process  are  being  rapidly  mechanized.  Farmers  require 
vastly  increased  amounts  of  operating  capital.  The  traditional  insta¬ 
bility  of  agricultural  prices  makes  it  difficult,  expensive,  and  risky  to 
shift  to  modern,  efficient,  capital-intensive,  commercial  agriculture. 
Farmers  want  a  pricing  mechanism  which  gives  greater  price  stability 
and  enables  more  systematic  financial  planning. 

Actual  and  expected  prices  have  been  the  primary  coordinating 
instruments  in  the  agricultural  production  sector.  Government  pro¬ 
grams  coordinate  the  quantities  produced  of  some  storable  products, 
but  the  bulk  of  farm  production  results  from  the  individual  decisions 
of  million  of  producers  in  response  to  prices.  This  is  generally  a  good 
coordinating  system,  but  it  sometimes  does  not  guide  the  individual 
farmer  adequately  in  producing  a  dependable  supply  of  food  products. 

Farmers  observe  the  price  stability  in  markets  where  large  firms  are 
important.  They  note  the  organization,  power,  and  stability  of  the 
large  buyers  or  sellers  with  whom  they  deal.  Often  these  outsiders  in- 
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tegrate  into  farming  and  capture  for  themselves  the  benefit  of  im¬ 
proved  organization  and  coordination.  Farmers  live  in  a  disciplined 
world,  but  they  have  few  means  for  disciplining  themselves.  They  fear 
integration  by  firms  outside  of  agriculture.  They  fear  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  losing  control  of  their  destiny.  Farmers  want  a  better  method  of 
coordinating  their  own  productive  capacity,  thereby  avoid  integration 
by  outside  corporations. 

As  the  distribution  system  for  farm-produced  products  becomes  more 
organized,  many  specifications  in  addition  to  price  become  important. 
These  nonprice  terms  of  trade  include  product  quality,  handling 
methods  within  the  marketing  process,  timing  of  delivery,  length  of 
contracts,  and  many  other  items.  Nonprice  terms  of  trade  may  affect 
farmers’  income  substantially  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  market¬ 
ing  system.  Variations  in  nonprice  terms  of  sale  may  cause  inequities 
and  impair  the  farmers’  ability  to  compare  the  oilers  of  alternative 
buyers.  Farmers  individually  are  typically  unable  to  establish  precise 
nonprice  terms  of  sale  in  advance  or  standardize  the  nonprice  terms 
between  buyers.  Fanners  want  some  method  whereby  they  can  collec¬ 
tively  represent  their  needs  concerning  nonprice  terms  of  sale. 

Farmers  find  their  destiny  being  shaped  by  forces  over  which  they 
have  little  or  no  control.  Both  Government  programs  and  private 
business  initiative  act  upon  farming  with  considerable  power  and 
organization.  Farmers  are  increasingly  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  an 
opportunity  collectively  to  represent  themselves  and  their  interests 
with  a  similar  degree  of  organization  and  power.  F armers  see  group 
action,  as  representing  special  interests,  growing  in  frequency  and 
effectiveness.  Farmers  want  the  opportunity  to  represent  their  inter¬ 
ests  with  disciplined  group  action. 

bargain  objectives 

These  then  are  the  bargaining  objectives  that  we  see  identified  by 
farmers : 

First,  enhancement  of  prices  over  time.  For  this  objective  to  be 
realized,  some  kind  of  powers  to  influence  market  supply  have  to  be 
authorized. 

Second,  increased  price  stability  that  would  follow  more  effective 
organization  of  farmers’  marketing  activities. 

Third,  improved  coordination  of  marketing.  This  includes  more 
comprehensive  quality  standards,  terms  of  delivery,  length  of  con¬ 
tracts,  and  several  other  nonprice  matters.  Often  such  terms  are  of 
real  concern  to  producers;  regularizing  the  terms  Mould  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  market,  make  some  contribution  to  higher  producer 
incomes,  and  remove  a  source  of  irritation.  This  potential  achieve¬ 
ment  is  significant. 

Finally,  farmers  desire  more  of  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs.  They 
want  to  take  part  in  marketing  their  products,  as  well  as  producing 
them. 

LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  studies  have  led  to  the  very  clear  conclusion  that  the  capacity 
for  producers  of  a  particular  commodity  to  set  up  a  marketwide  supply 
program  for  all  producers  of  that  commodity  is  crucial  to  the  success 
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of  bargaining.  Producers  must  also  have  the  opportunity  to  bargain 
for  marketwide  minimum  prices  and  other  nonprice  terms  of  trade. 

Senator  Miller.  Could  1  ask  a  question  at  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  Miller.  1  recognize  the  need  for  all  producers  to  be  cov¬ 
ered.  Would  you  not  agree,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  that  should  include 
imports  as  well  ?  What  I  am  getting  at  is  if  there  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  producers  are  covered;  that  is,  domestic  producers  are  covered 
but  producers  overseas  are  not  covered,  and  the  imports  come  in  to 
undercut  the  market  of  our  producers,  it  looks  to  me  like  we  have  left 
a  gap  there  that  could  be  quite  fatal. 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  what 
would  be  done  under  bargaining  power  would  be  any  different  than 
what  is  done  under  feed  grains,  under  wheat,  under  dairy,  under 
anything  else.  If  we  have  an  undue  level  of  imports  that  is  damaging 
to  our  domestic  producers,  under  section  22— not  section  22,  but  under 
the  provisions  of  the  current  laws,  in  terms  of  a  variety  of  actions 
that  can  be  taken  when  damage  is  shown,  that  action  can  be  taken.  And 
J  do  not-  think  it  would  be  useful  or  constructive  to  add  that  on  to 
bargaining  power  legislation. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  the  point  1  am  making  is  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  coordination  between  the  two.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to 
you  the  restlessness  in  the  dairy  industry  as  a  result  of  considerably 
increased  imports  in  19G5,  1966,  and  1967  until  the  President  put  his 
order  on  last  June.  Many  members  of  the  industry  were  operating 
under  marketing  orders.  But  these  orders  were  not  effective  in  the 
face  of  the  flood  of  imports  coming  in.  My  point  is  while  there  may 
be  some  mechanisms,  it  takes  an  awful  long  time  to  get  them  moving. 
For  this  bargaining  power  to  be  effective,  to  preclude  it  from  being 
undercut  during  the  time  delay  in  putting  those  mechanisms  into 
effect,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for  coordinating 
the  import  picture — if  we  are  going  to  cover  all  of  our  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  same  time. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  vigorously  oppose  that.  I  think  the 
measures  we  have  outside  to  correct  that  kind  of  thing  can  be  used,  as 
they  were  used  in  dairy,  and  I  am  quite  sure  if  we  wrote  that  into  that 
law,  we  would  start  losing  soybean  sales,  corn  sales  from  Iowa,  and 
wheat  sales  from  North  Dakota  within  24  hours  in  foreign  markets. 
I  think  the  dangers  involved  would  be  much  greater. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  why  you  think 
that  because  we  would  provide,  for  example,  that  there  would  be  a 
coordination  between  the  imports  of  dairy  products,  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  loss  of  soybean  sales  in  Iowa. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  was  not  talking  about  the  dairy  products,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  already  acted  on  the  dairy  products  and  because  we 
did  so  under  well-established  and  accepted  procedures  under  section 
22  which  has  been  adopted  in  GATT.  We  were  able  to  accomplish 
our  goal  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  retaliation. 

Senator  Miller.  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  many  dairy 
producers  who  feel  that  the  action,  while  helpful,  has  by  no  means 
solved  the  problem.  Because  as  I  understand  it,  the  import  problem 
is  still  there,  and  it  is  still  causing  an  aggravation  to  the  dairy  market. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  disagree  with  you.  I  do  uot  think 
it  is  causing  any  perceptible  aggravation  to  the  dairy  market  at  this 
point  at  all.  It  is  down  to  where  it  has  been  during  tlie  past  10  years, 
and  it  is  a  level  of  less  than  1  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption. 

1  think  it  has  almost  no  effect.  To  try  to  change  it  and  pass  a  law 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  sales  of  farm  commodities  around 
the  world.  That  is  why  I  oppose  it.  1  supported  and  vigorously  advo¬ 
cated  the  action  taken  to  cut  back  the  flood  of  imports.  It  was  done. 
It  was  needed.  And  I  did  it  because  we  were  being  hurt,  and  it  was 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  our  domestic  producers.  I  try  and  apply 
in  these  cases  of  imports  a  very  pragmatic  standard.  If  as  you  take 
a  look  at  it  and  get  your  pencil  out,  that  it  is  not  going  to  do  you  very 
much  good,  and  it  is  not  of  overwhelming  importance,  and  if  it 
potentially  will  do  you  a  lot  of  harm,  costing  you  export  markets,  then 
it  is  not  worth  doing.  And  in  this  instance,  I  think  it  would  not  be 
worth  doing.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
harmful  to  farmers  to  monkey  up  the  bargaining  power  legislation 
with  a  lot  of  protectionist  devices. 

Senator  Jordan.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  aware  that  the  cucumber 
growers'  market  in  Mexico  is  growing  as  fast  as  they  can  plant  the 
crops — strawberries,  melons,  tomatoes — down  there.  IV e  have  exported 
that  market,  and  we  are  bringing  it  back  in.  No  controls  over  it  at  all. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  just  been  in  Mexico  and  reviewed  some 
of  this.  I  am  well  aware  there  has  been  an  increase  of  imports  from 
Mexico.  By  the  same  token,  at  least  effort  has  been  made  to  have  a 
showing  of  harm  to  American  producers  under  the  prescribed  proce¬ 
dures.  That  showing  of  harm  has  not  been  sufficient  enough  to  result 
in  action.  Again  you  have  the  same  problem.  We  do  not  sell  Mexico 
very  much.  But  I  went  down  there  to  try  to  sell  them  some  more  cattle, 
beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  dairy  equipment,  and  we  have  got  several 
hundred  million  dollars  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Mexico,  and 
we  do  sell  them  almost  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities.  So  we  need  to  take  out  a  hard  pencil.  If  we  are  getting 
really  hint  we  should  squeal.  But  if  we  are  not  getting  hurt,  don't 
squeal,  because  we  are  going  to  lose  some  markets.  All  the  countries 
in  the  world  are  watching  this.  I  have  been  in  four  of  them  in  the  last 

2  weeks.  And  they  are  just  waiting  to  retaliate  if  we  get  out  of  line 
and  it  is  not  necessary,  if  it  is  necessary  we  have  to  do  it  and  take  our 
chances,  but  we  better  be  pretty  sure  it  is  necessary  and  important,  or 
else  we  are  going  to  hurt  ourselves.  If  anybody  in  the  world  ought  to 
know  it,  it  is  the  farmers  who  ought  to  be  liberal  traders,  because  we 
export  for  dollars  almost  $5%  billion  worth  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  That  is  1  out  of  every  4  acres  in  the  United  States.  We  better  not 
monkey  around  with  it,  because  if  we  get  protectionist,  farmers  are 
going  to  get  hurt  more  than  anybody  else. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  just  make  this  point, 

I  think  you  know  that  the  Iowa  farmers  as  a  whole  are  quite  world- 
trade  minded.  They  are  not  advocating  a  retaliatory  situation.  They 
look  at  the  Common  Market,  which  has  already  been  labeled  by  one 
of  our  spokesman  from  the  State  Department  as  the  most  protection¬ 
ist  market  in  the  world,  and  they  see  subsidies  being  given  to  canned 
hams,  which  I  understand  recently  were  negotiated  downwards — but 
they  were  put  on  last  November.  And  they  begin  to  think  maybe  we  are 
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on  a  one-way  street  on  this  free  trade.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring 
out  is  if  we  are  going  to  have  bargaining  power,  and  we  are  going  to 
control  our  own  domestic  producers,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have 
something  to  enable  us  to  avoid  the  impact  of  imports  which  can  under¬ 
cut  that. 

Now,  you  say  we  have  the  mechanisms.  Maybe  they  will  be  sufficient. 
But  I  want  to  have  your  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  import  situa¬ 
tion  can  undercut  whatever  we  do  on  bargaining  power.  And  we  have 
got  to  look  at  it  that  way,  don’t  we  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  May  I  say,  Senator  Miller,  certainly  we  do.  And 
I  would  be  the  last  to  say  otherwise.  I  was  in  the  front  rank  on  cutting 
back  dairy  imports. 

Senator  Miller.  We  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  And  I  have  been  on  some  other  commodities. 
I  just  say  this.  There  is  no  specific  recommendation  before  us  at  the 
moment  anyhow.  But  I  think  that  we  would  be  well  advised  to  look 
at  the  other  machinery,  to  do  this  in  the  overall,  perhaps  rather  than 
to  get  involved  in  this  bill. 

May  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Jordan.  One  more  observation.  I  believe  we  are  making  a 
serious  mistake  in  letting  these  commodities  keep  increasing.  Finally 
we  have  to  go  in  and  say  you  can’t  bring  in  any  more.  Then  our  foreign 
neighbors  who  have  been  shipping  their  commodities  in  here  will  have 
to  cut  back  on  their  acres  because  they  will  have  lost  a  market  they  did 
not  have  until  we  created  one  for  them.  Then  they  are  in  a  worse 
situation  than  they  were  before  because  of  the  expense  of  putting 
land  into  cultivation  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  it  takes  to 
operate  it.  Every  time  you  put  an  acre  of  tomatoes  in  Mexico  and 
bring  them  over  here  and  sell  them,  and  you  finally  say  you  cannot 
bring  any  more  tomatoes  in  here,  you  have  an  upheaval  in  Mexico, 
or  anywhere  else.  And  we  cannot  compete  with  10-  or  15-cents-an-hour 
labor,  which  they  have  down  there.  We  cannot  compete  with  that  in 
this  country.  We  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  the  American 
farmer  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  keeping  the  imports  out.  Foreign 
countries  are  going  to  buy  from  us  what  they  have  to  have  anyhow. 
They  are  not  all  enthusiastic  about  helping  out  America  as  we  might 
think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  you  would  cover  this 
point  as  we  go  along. 

Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the  commodities  that  would  be  included 
in  this  bargaining  power  ? 

Secretary7  Freeman.  I  do  comment  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  that  we  have  had  so  far  is,  as  I  recall 
it,  insofar  as  corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  crops  that  are  grown  generally 
throughout  the  country,  that  that  should  be  left  out  of  any  bargaining. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  offered  is  that  if  you  fix  the  price  high,  it 
might  affect  our  exportation  of  these  commodities.  I  am  very  hopeful 
you  will  cover  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  touch  on  that ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Title  2  of  S.  2973  would  amend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  make  available  further  tools  to 
farmers  for  improving  their  bargaining  position. 
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First,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  (except  canned  or 
frozen  products),  not  now  covered  by  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act, 
would  be  made  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  if  the  Secretary,  after 
a  special  preliminary  referendum  of  affected  producers,  finds  that  a 
majority  of  those  voting  favor  making  that  commodity  or  product 
eligible  for  such  an  order. 

I  understood  the  committee  felt  this  was  kind  of  fuzzy  in  general.  We 
tried  to  prepare  a  chart  here  that  would  indicate  the  steps  that  would 
actually  be  taken  under  title  2  of  the  bill  that  has  been  pending.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  first  one,  where  if  a  group  of  producers,  ex- 
producers  out  here,  decided  that  they  would  like  to  have  a  marketing 
order,  they  can  come  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  if  we  feel 
this  is  reasonable,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of  them  in¬ 
terested,  you  can  just  call  for  a  referendum.  If  a  majority  say  they 
would  like  to  have  an  order,  then  we  can  proceed  with  the  additional 
steps  which  I  will  touch  on,  and  which  we  can  expand  on - 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  referring  now  to  title  I  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Title  II,  I  am  referring  to  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  You  say  if  they  want  an  order,  they  come  to 
the  Department — the  same  as  the  milk  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  same  as  the  milk. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  really  a  copy  of  the - 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  an  amendment  of  the  basic  act,  yes,  sir. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  would  provide  authority  to  include  in  marketing  orders 
provisions  for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining,  including  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  designation  by  election  of  committees  of  producer  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers,  minimum 
prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and  conditions  under  which  handlers 
may  acquire  a  regulated  commodity  or  product  thereof  (other  than 
milk  and  its  products)  from  producers  or  associations  of  producers. 
The  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  prior  to  becoming  effective  would 
have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  handlers  of  50  percent  of  the  commodity 
and  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  some  producers  have  come  into  the  USDA  and  said, 
“We  would  like  to  have  a  marketing  order.”  We  take  a  look.  If  it  seems 
to  make  sense,  and  there  is  enough  of  them  that  are  serious,  you  have 
a  referendum.  If  50  percent  vote  for  it,  the  next,  step  would  be  to  say, 
“All  right,  you  want  to  have  one,  you  go  out  and  develop  it.”  They 
would  then  go  out,  and  they  might  consult  with  a  variety  of  people, 
and  develop  a  marketing  order.  Now,  the  terms  of  that  marketing 
order,  as  you  see  on  the  right,  might  include  any  combination  of  the 
following. 

Bargaining  between  elected  producer  committees  and  handlers  and 
groups  of  handlers  for  minimum  prices,  and  for  other  terms  of  sale 
binding  on  all  the  producers. 

No.  2 — various  market  supply  programs  ranging  from  grading 
standards  to  marketing  allotments  and  binding  on  all  producers  and 
handlers.  Three — pooling  of  sale  proceeds  where  commodity  is  sold  on 
use  classification  basis. 

This  they  could  do  under  the  law. 

So  they  would  then  develop  such  a  marketing  order  incorporating 
whatever  they  wanted  and  they  thought  would  work.  They  would  then 
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proceed  to  have  public  hearings  in  connection  with  this  order  that  they 
have  prepared.  And  there  would  then  be  a  tentative  order  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  based  on  their  hearings,  based  on 
their  record.  We  just  are  putting  it  into  technical  shape.  They  are  the 
ones  that  are  deciding  what  they  want. 

And  that  point,  then,  there  would  be  a  producer  referendum  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  that  order  they  developed.  It  would  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  get  that  order  then  accepted  and  make  it  effective. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  mind  an  interruption  at  this  point? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  You  just  got  through  reading  this  statement: 

The  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  prior  to  becoming  effective  would  have 
to  be  agreed  to  by  the  handlers  of  50  percent  of  the  commodity  and  would  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

How  would  you  ever  get  a  farm  marketing  order  where  you  have  to 
have  50  percent  of  the  handlers  approve  it  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  there  are  many  such.  In  this  instance — if 
I  may  finish  this,  Senator  Y oung — assume  now  this  was  accepted  in  the 
producer  referendum,  and  the  producers  elected  a  bargaining  commit¬ 
tee — as  you  can  see  on  the  side  here.  And  it  is  now  in  effect.  So  now  they 
go  ahead,  and  they  begin  to  start  the  kind  of  bargaining  they  want. 
They  can  bargain  on  price  terms.  They  can  bargain  on  volume  control. 
They  can  bargain  on  quality  control.  They  decide  what  they  want,  and 
then  they  proceed  to  start  bargaining  with  the  handlers,  and  with  the 
processors,  and  with  the  rest.  And  when  50  percent  of  that  group 
agreed  on  this,  on  a  bargaining  basis,  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do, 
that  would  then  go  into  effect,  and  it  would  be  binding  on  the  balance 
of  those  handlers. 

Senator  Young.  You  think  50  percent  of  the  gram  handlers  would 
ever  agree  to  a  marketing  order  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  they  might.  I  think  m 
a  number  of  areas  we  have  had  of  course  marketing  orders  already 
where  50  percent  of  the  handlers  and  producers  have  agreed.  The 
whole  concept  here  is  to  find  out  if  these  farmers  now  are  able,  in  their 
own,  to  develop  their  own  market  supply,  so  if  they  could  control  their 
own  supply,  they  have  some  leverage  in  dealing  with  the  handlers. 

We  are  talking  here  about  price  bargaining. 

Senator  Young.  What  does  the  term  “handlers”  constitute?  Does 
this  include  the  commission  merchants  as  well  as  the  processors  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  include  both,  yes. 

Senator  Jordan.  Would  it  include  the  big  chainstores  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  It  would  include  whomever  they  were 
moving  it  to. 

Now,  the  farmers  here,  when  they  wanted  to  have  volume  control, 
or  quality  control,  they  want  to  do  some  of  these  things  themselves, 
they  would  have  some  muscle  in  the  marketplace  in  their  own  bargain¬ 
ing  in  doing  this.  They  could  not  enforce  price  control— not  price  con¬ 
trol,  but  a  price  agreement,  unless  somebody  else  was  going  to  agree 
with  it.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  bargaining.  But  then,  as  they  got 
people  to  sign  up,  so  to  speak,  or  agree  with  them,  and  they  got  up  to 
50  percent,  then  it  would  be  binding  on  everyone  who  was  purchasing 
that  commodity,  as  it  is  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  would  that  result  in  fixing  a  minimum  price 
for  the  goods  or  commodity  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  only  if  the  producers  and  50  percent 
of  the  handlers  bargained  and  received  that  agreement.  It  would  not 
mean  price  fixing  in  the  sense  that  someone  is  imposing  it  from 
outside. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  visualize  that  being  applied  to  a 
commodity  that  is  grown  in  let’s  say  48  States  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Frankly,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  don’t  either. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  the  basic  storable  commodities  we  have 
today. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  believe,  with  the  evidence  we  have 
obtained  so  far,  that  we  might  exclude  from  this  bargaining  legisla¬ 
tion  producers  of  corn,  wheat,  and  feed  grains,  and  make  it  apply  more 
or  less  to  perishables — try  it  that  way.  Later  on  if  it  works,  you  can 
add  the  others  to  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  have  no  real  objection  to  that.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  has  contemplated  seriously  extending  this  at  this  time.  It 
would  start,  as  the  chairman  says,  I  think,  with  commodities  that  are 
produced  in  more  limited  geographical  areas.  So  if  there  is  objection, 
I  would  have  none.  But  by  the  same  token,  I  do  not  really  see  any 
strong  reason  to  exclude  it  in  the  event  some  day  we  would  need  it. 

Senator  Young.  Would  you  mind  a  question  at  this  point.  There 
are  some  grains  like  flax  that  are  produced  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
Durum  wheat,  and  malting  barley  are  in  the  same  category. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  reasonable. 

In  regional  areas,  you  could  do  that.  Now,  for  instance,  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  complaint  about  the  price  of  eggs  going  up  and  down.  Now,  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  could  get  an  order  that  would  suit  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  from  all  of  the  48  States.  And  you  might  do  that  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  might  be. 

Senator  Jordan.  You  could  not  work  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  unless 
you  could  say  to  the  poultry  producers  you  have  to  cut  back  your 
flock,  because  a  hen  lays  or  she  does  not  lay.  You  either  have  to  kill 
the  hen  or  you  are  going  to  keep  on  getting  eggs  if  you  feed  her.  And 
what  runs  the  price  of  eggs  down  is  overproduction,  like  any  other 
commodity. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  you  cannot  control. 

Senator  Jordan.  Unless  you  can  say  you  cannot  raise  but  so  many 
chickens.  The  same  thing  with  hatching  eggs,  broilers. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall  we  had  hearings,  I  think  it  was  in  South  or 
North  Dakota,  on  one  of  these  tours  that  the  committee  made,  and  I 
had  some  sweet-looking  lady  come  to  me  and  say,  “Senator,  I  am  in  the 
poultry  business.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  price  supports — broilers 
and  chickens.”  Well,  I  said,  “We  have  had  price  supports  on  commodi¬ 
ties  you  can  control,  grown  on  acreage,  you  cannot  cut  out  the  number 
of  acres,  and  then  produce  less,  and  it  is  workable.  But  I  cannot  see 
how  you  can  do  it  in  the  case  of  chickens.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  have  a  remedy.  Kill  off  the  roosters.” 

And  do  you  know,  we  had  a  Senator  from  Kansas — I  do  not  recall 
his  name  now — that  advocated  the  same  proposal  in  respect  to  cattle — 
kill  off  the  heifers. 
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Senator  Jordan.  The  lady  has  the  thing  wrong.  The  rooster  does  the 
crowing,  and  the  hen  lays  the  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  broilers  now.  But  if  we  could — 
in  connection  with  what  I  have  said,  if  we  could  exclude  crops  that  are 
generally  grown  throughout  the  country,  like  wheat,  corn  and  other 
feed  grains,  and  maybe  soybeans,  and  start  it  off  on  a  regional  basis 
with  perishables,  and  see  how  it  works.  And  I  think  we  might  get 
somewhere  with  that. 

Senator  Jordan.  Mr.  Secretary— I  want  to  get  as  much  of  this  in  my 
head  as  I  can  as  we  go  along. 

Tomatoes  grown  for  canneries,  and  so  forth — would  this  be  for 
things  like  that?  We  just  passed  S.  109  that  was  supposed  to  remedy 
a  great  deal  of  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  S.  109  in  my  judgment  is  primarily  protective 
in  its  nature,  not  positive  in  its  results.  It  merely  says  that  the 
processor  or  handler  cannot  take  repressive  action — if  producers  want 
to  get  together  under  current  laws.  This  would  give  the  producers 
who  want  to  come  togther  a  lot  more  muscle  than  they  have  currently, 
because  once  they  passed  this  referendum,  it  would  be  like  your 
tobacco  program — then  all  the  producers  have  to  go  along.  The  way 
it  is  now,  you  could  get  80  percent  that  wanted  to  have  a  cooperative 
program  of  bargaining,  and  20  percent  could  wreck  it,  because  they 
would  go  in  and  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices  and  overproduce. 
It  is  the  same  thing  we  have  in  our  cotton  and  tobacco  program  applied 
here,  only  on  a  voluntary  basis,  where  this  is  truly  a  self-help  program, 
and  the  Government’s  participation  in  it  is  very,  very  minimal. 

Provision  would  be  made  for  special  pricing  standards  to  be  the 
statutory  objective  for  such  price  bargaining  purposes  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  parity  standard  for  a  regulated  commodity  is  not  ade¬ 
quate.  The  alternative  pricing  standard  would  take  into  account 
factors  such  as  production  costs,  prices  to  consumers,  and  other  factors 
affecting  supply  and  demand  for  the  commodity,  including  any  limi¬ 
tations  on  marketings  that  may  otherwise  be  included  in  the  marketing 
order. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  authorize  the  pooling  of  proceeds 
of  sale  of  a  commodity  other  than  milk  when  minimum  prices  are 
established  on  a  use-classification  basis.  Also,  if  the  Secretary  found 
that  pooling  and  producer  marketing  allotments  were  necessary in 
conjunction  with  pricing  provisions,  to  provide  equitable  distribution 
of  returns  and  market  opportunity  among  producers,  he  could  require 
the  use  of  such  combined  authority. 

Third,  these  amendments  authorize  the  establishment  of  minimum 
pricing  for  milk  through  a  collective  bargaining  process. 

Fourth,  the  amendments  authorize  the  establishment  of  producer 
marketing  allotments  for  any  commodity  including  milk  on  the  basis 
of  (a)  the  amount  produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or  from 
the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer  in  a  representative  prior  period, 
subject  to  adjustment  for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  factors,  or 
(5)  the  current  quantities  available  for  marketing  by  such  producers, 
or  ( c )  any  combination  of  these  that  will  result  in  the  total  allotment 
being  apportioned  equitably  among  producers.  A  minimum  allotment 
could  be  fixed  for  producers  whose  production  does  not  exceed  that 
amount.  An  administrative  procedure,  with  subsequent  court  review, 
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would  be  established  for  reviewing  the  lawfulness  of  a  producer's 
allotment.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  review  procedure  now  in  the 
1937  act  for  handlers. 

Fifth,  a  provision  is  added  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  pro¬ 
ducer  advisory  committee  for  any  commodity;  this  producer  commit¬ 
tee  could  provide  advice  on  starting  procedures  to  promulgate  a  new 
order,  and  could  formulate  specific  hearing  proposals. 

Sixth,  the  amendments  provide  that  orders  containing  price  bar¬ 
gaining  or  producer  allotment  provisions  would  impose  administra¬ 
tive  assessments  pro  rata  on  producers,  payable  through  handlers  to 
the  agency  administering  the  order.  Handlers  would  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  collection  from  producers. 

Finally,  title  II  of  S.  2973  makes  it  clear  that  the  new  authorities 
it  provides  shall  not  supersede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relat¬ 
ing  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments  or  limitations,  or  price 
support,  and  that  no  action  taken  or  any  provision  of  an  order  issued 
under  this  new  act  shall  be  inconsistent  with  such  other  statutes  or 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  thereunder. 

These  additional  tools  provided  under  title  II  will  be  exercised 
under  the  long-established  and  proven  marketing  orders  program, 
where  action  is  not  initiated  by  the  Government  but  rather  by  the 
concerned  producers.  The  producers  formulate  the  program  they 
want,  justify  it  at  public  hearings,  must  approve  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  number,  and  then  administer  the  program  through 
their  own  representatives — resulting  in  a  truly  democratic  producer 
program.  The  legislation  is  strictly  permissive — to  be  used  if  pro¬ 
ducers  want  it,  to  be  unused  if  they  don’t. 

This  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  of  1968  puts  into  legis¬ 
lative  language  the  conclusions  that  many  of  us  have  reached  as  to 
how  to  make  bargaining  power  work  for  farmers. 

Although  purely  voluntary  organization  of  producers  is  by  far  the 
most  acceptable  means  of  operating  a  bargaining  program,  in  prac¬ 
tice  there  are  serious  limitations  to  such  an  approach.  It  is  too  easy 
for  some  producers  to  stay  outside  the  association  and  receive  price 
benefits  at  no  cost  while  members  bear  all  the  costs  and  receive  only 
part  of  the  benefits.  Moreover,  any  increase  in  price  or  betterment 
of  nonprice  terms  to  the  voluntary  group  gained  through  bargaining 
will  be  quickly  lost  because  of  undercutters  and  free  riders  who  are 
free  to  depart  from  the  organization’s  group  efforts.  Undisciplined 
production  increases  stimulated  by  a  bargained-for  higher  price  may 
prove  fatal  to  the  holding  of  that  price. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  nearly  every  voluntary  bargaining 
association  we  have  examined.  Persons  more  optimistic  about  volun¬ 
tary  bargaining  point  out  that  voluntary  associations  or  cooperatives 
are  now  exercising  bargaining  power.  But  in  practically  all  such  cases, 
Government  marketing  orders  create  marketwide  controls  that  are 
extremely  important  to  the  success  of  the  bargaining. 

Some  sort  of  Government  authority  to  enforce  marketwide  com¬ 
pliance  with  respect  to  supply  and  terms  of  trade,  by  all  producers 
and  buyers,  is  essential  to  effective  sustained  farmer  bargaining  power. 

Such  authority  would  be  granted  to  self-help  producer  groups 
through  the  enabling  legislation  that  I  am  recommending  here  today. 
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Producers  of  geographically  limited  commodities  can — and  many 
do — prosper  under  State  statutes.  But  with  respect  to  the  many  com¬ 
modities  produced  over  a  multistate  area  the  requirement  of  uniform 
coverage  must  be  obtained  through  a  Federal  statute.  If  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  producers  of  a  commodity  want  to  enhance  their 
bargaining  strength  and  marketing  ability,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
have  the  power  to  control  the  supply  of  that  commodity.  Under  the 
principle  of  farmer-control  that  is  so  crucial  to  bargaining  power, 
this  is  entirely  up  to  the  producers.  The  Government  will  not  impose 
it  upon  them. 

(The  document  is  as  follows:) 

1.  Any  group  of  commodity  producers  may  petition  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  opportunity  to  decide  by  referendum  whether  or  not  that  particular 
commodity  should  be  eligible  for  a  marketing  order.  A  special  Advisory  Producer 
Committee  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  help  focus 
producers’  efforts  in  this  direction. 

2.  A  producers  referendum  would  then  be  held  to  decide  if  a  particular 
commodity  shall  become  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  (majority  of  producers 
voting  decide).  Commodities  already  covered  under  the  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  do  not  require  this  initial  referendum. 

3.  Producers  devise  the  various  terms  of  the  marketing  order.  The  Advisory 
Producer  Committee  may  assist  in  this.  A  marketing  order  may  contain  terms 
implementing : 

(a)  Bargaining  between  elected  producer  committees,  and  handlers  and 
groups  of  handlers,  for  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale.  The  produc¬ 
er  bargaining  committee  would  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  referendum  on 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  order. 

(b)  Various  market  supply  control  programs  ranging  from  grading  stand¬ 
ards  to  marketing  allotments,  binding  on  all  producers  and  handlers  of  the 
paticular  commodity. 

(c)  Pooling  of  sale  proceeds  where  the  commodity  is  sold  on  a  use-classi¬ 
fication  basis. 

The  marketing  order  may  contain  any  combination  of  these  terms  that  the 
producers  so  desire — e.g.,  price  bargaining  and  quality  control;  only  quality 
control ;  price  bargaining  and  marketing  allotments,  etc. 

4.  Public  hearings  are  then  held  on  the  proposed  marketing  order.  Producer 
groups,  processors,  and  any  others  having  an  interest  in  the  order  may  participate. 

5.  A  tentative  marketing  order,  based  on  the  hearing  record,  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6.  Producers  vote  in  a  referendum  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  order.  The 
marketing  order  becomes  effective  if  it  is  approved  by  %  of  the  producers  voting. 

7.  The  various  terms  of  the  marketing  order  are  then  carried  out,  including 
bargaining  over  minimum  price  and  other  terms  of  sale,  if  that  is  part  of  the 
order.  With  respect  to  bargaining,  agreements  must  be  reached  between  the 
elected  producer  bargaining  committee,  and  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers  that 
represent  at  least  50%  of  the  volume,  before  the  minimum  price  and  other  terms 
become  binding. 

8.  Marketing  orders  are  enforceable  against  handlers  by  civil  and  criminal 
penalties,  and  against  producers  by  only  civil  penalties. 

Senator  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  sense, 
wouldn  t  the  food  bank  proposal,  or  the  strategic  reserve,  reinforce 
what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  under  the  bargaining  proposal? 
Don't  those  two  pieces  of  legislation  go  hand  in  hand? 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  said  here  a  while  ago,  that  you  can  do 
a  better  job  of  programing  acreage  allotments  and  setting  production 
targets  if  you  were  not  up  against  the  uncertainties  of  trying  to  esti¬ 
mate  what  you  might  need  for  some  emergency  situation,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  I  also  think — I  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  question — 
would  not  the  food  bank  proposal  increase  the  likelihood  of  bargain¬ 
ing  becoming  an  effective  device  ? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  mean— part  of  it  provides  for  resale 
on  the  farm,  under  the  bill  as  is  now  considered,  as  the  Senator  is  well 
aware.  This  resale  obviously  increases  the  bargaining  power  that  the 
farmers  would  have  under  their  current  loan  program.  To  any  extent 
that  the  Secretary  is  able  to  act  more  vigorously  to  short  the  market, 
increases  the  farmers’  bargaining  power  in  making  his  own  sales,  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  have  to  contend  with  overproduction. 

Senator  Jordan.  Well,  would  this  permit  a  group  of,  say,  cucumber 
growers — to  get  together,  and  they  say  to  the  canners  or  the  picklers, 
“We  are  going  to  raise  the  crop  $2  a  bundle,  that  is  what  we  want — we 
will  just  hold  them  off  the  market.” 

He  says,  “All  right,  you  just  keep  the  cucumbers.”  So  he  has  the 
cucumbers,  and  that  settles  that  part  of  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  could  happen.  In  that  instance,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  test  of  wills  as  to  in  the  economic  marketplace  of  bargaining 
between  two  forces,  just  as  it  is  when  organized  labor  bargains  with 
employers  for  a  wage  raise. 

Senator  Jordan.  Is  there  going  to  be  any  safeguard  in  here  that 
a  group  can  get  control  of  a  commodity — I  am  not  arguing  against 
the  farmer  getting  a  good  price,  I  think  he  ought  to.  But  that  he 
prices  his  crop  out  of  the  market.  It  gets  too  high.  Because  you  get 
any  article  above  a  certain  price,  they  do  not  buy  it — they  move  to 
something  else  in  place  of  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  that  is  a  danger.  If  that  happens,  those 
farmers  are  going  to  vote  that  marketing  order  out  in  a  hurry.  They 
are  going  to  elect  a  new  marketing  and  bargaining  committee  that  is 
not  going  to  be  so  stupid. 

Senator  Jordan.  But  they  already  lost  a  crop. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  a  chance  they  have  to  take.  They  do 
not  have  to  do  it  in  the  first  place.  Because  they  have  to  vote  "two- 
thirds  for  it.  And  there  will  surely  be  opposition.  And  the  dangers 
you  point  out  will  be  considered.  If  they  want  to  take  a  chance  and 
think  this  would  be  an  improvement — it  is  the  same  as  when  they 
join  a  labor  union  and  go  on  strike.  Sometimes  they  lose  them,  and 
sometimes  they  vote  out  the  union  and  vote  in  another  one. 

Senator  Miller.  Could  I  ask  a  couple  of  questions  on  this  minimum 
price. 

First  of  all,  if  the  minimum  price,  or  if  the  collective  bargaining 
power  arrangement  was  established,  would  that  mean  that  there  would 
be  no  price  supports  by  the  F ederal  Government  for  that  commodity  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No.  As  the  Chair  stated  a  moment  ago- — I  think 
it  is  extremely  likely — I  would  not  strongly  object  to  excluding  our 
basic  storable  commodities  that  are  handled  on  a  nationwide  basis.  So 
it  would  not  really  affect  them.  And  I  cannot — for  the  moment  we  do 
not  know  enough,  and  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  having  the  temerity 
or  the  capacity  to  encompass  feed  grains  in  a  nationwide  marketing 
order  under  this  system.  We  might  get  to  it  some  day.  But  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  likely  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  would  have  a  better  chance  to  enact 
legislation  if  you  limit  it  to  certain  commodities,  and  try  it  out.  But 
if  you  try  to  make  it  general  and  cover  stable  crops,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  get  anywhere  with  it. 
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Senator  Miller.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  on  that  observation.  The 
second  point  was — perhaps  your  answer  has  already  satisfied  it,  but 
I  would  like  to  get  your  comment. 

In  connection  with  establishing  minimum  prices,  suppose  you  had 
some  farmers  in  the  group  who  were  receiving  Government  pay¬ 
ments  because  they  were  in  a  program.  And  you  had  other  farmers 
in  this  commodity  group  who  were  not  receiving  commodity  pay¬ 
ments  because  they  were  not  in  the  program.  What  arrangement  would 
be  made  to  reconcile  those  differences  in  economic  status,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  establishing  a  minimum  price  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  not  see  there  would  be  any  effect  on  it 
at  all,  because  none  of  the  commodities  that  would  be  subject  to 
bargaining  would  likely  be  those  to  get  any  Government  payments. 
If  the  farmer  had  diversified  production,  and  he  raised  some  cotton 
and  peaches  too,  and  there  was  a  bargaining  program  on  peaches,  and 
he  went  into  that,  that  would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  cotton  or 
the  cotton  program,  or  the  payments  he  might  get  under  the  cotton 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  completely  independent. 

Senator  Jordan.  Would  this  envision  any  price  support  for  com¬ 
modities  such  as  peaches  or  any  other  crop? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Senator  Jordan.  In  other  words,  he  is  on  his  own,  he  takes  his 
own  risk,  if  he  wants  to  hold  them  off  the  market? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Correct. 

Senator  Jordan.  If  be  wants  to  bury  the  pig,  that  is  his  pig. 

Senator  Freeman.  That  is  his  pig. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  think  he  is  losing  his  pigs,  but  that  is  none  of 
my  business.  I  learned  a  lot  about  that  at  one  time,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  you  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  title  II  only.  How  about  title  I  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  On  page  29.  There  is  a  concept  here  in  the  first 
"paragraph  that  will  be  interesting : 

“Supply  control”  does  not  necessarily  mean  production  or  acreage 
control.  A  bargaining  association  or  cooperation,  by  varying  minimum 
quality  standards,  diversion  of  production  into  secondary  markets, 
storage,  or  other  marketing  devices,  can  and  does  affect  the  quantity 
going  to  the  primary  market.  These  marketing  tools  would  be  availa¬ 
ble  under  the  proposed  title  II  of  S.  2973  in  any  combination,  to  any 
•commodity  group  that  wants  to  use  them. 

We  have  examined  both  of  the  bargaining  titles  of  S.  2973.  Both 
approaches  provide  the  two  basic  tools  of  bargaining;  provision  for 
group  bargaining  over  the  various  terms  of  trade,  including  price; 
and  the  authority  for  producers  to  set  up  and  carry  out  a  marketwide 
supply  program. 

However,  title  I  is  new  and,  based  on  the  hearing  record,  is  clearly 
more  controversial.  Title  II,  on  the  other  hand,  would  expand  an 
already  tested  producer-oriented  statute  which  has  the  benefit  of  30 
years  of  court  decisions  and  administrative  precedents  to  guide  its 
operation.  It  is  of  crucial  importance  that  Congress  act  this  year  on 
farmer  bargaining  power.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  Therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  swift,  action,  I  recommend  that  this  committee  act  favorably 
on  title  IT.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  may  well  be  that  experience  in 
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developing  farmer  bargaining  power  will  call  for  some  of  the  features 
of  title  I. 

One  point  which  I  understand  the  committee  has  been  considering  is 
to  what  commodities  would  this  proposed  bargaining  legislation  apply. 
Specifically,  would  it  apply  to  the  basic  program  commodities — wheat, 
rice,  feed  grains,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco?  As  I  have  said  many 
times,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  the  problem  of  excess  capacity  with  respect 
to  these  great  field  crops  is  to  be  handled  at  all,  to  dealing  with  these 
crops  through  current  farm  programs.  Any  bargaining  program  would 
be  supplemental  to  existing  Government  programs  and  not  an  alter¬ 
native  to  them. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  recommending  contains  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  to  operate  inconsistently  with  respect 
to  other  ongoing  commodity  programs.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
potential  problems  of  accommodating  this  bargaining  approach  to 
already  existing  statutes  relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  or  limitations,  or  price  support. 

Yet  any  enabling  legislation  which  is  primarily  of  a  self-help  nature 
as  I  am  recommending  today  should  not  exclude  any  particular  com¬ 
modity  group  from  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions.  I  doubt  if  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  national  program  commodities — wheat,  feed  grains,  cot¬ 
ton.  and  so  forth — will  seek  to  organize  and  operate  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.  But  some  day  they  might  well 
want  to  develop  such  a  program.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  under  provisions  of  S.  2073. 

The  Chairman.  Any  more  questions  ? 

We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  presence. 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  ask  one  further  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  respect  to  the  continuation  of 
the  present  program,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  sentiment  is 
overwhelming  in  the  Congress  that  we  have  a  farm  program  of  some 
kind.  There  is  concern  about  the  present  program.  My  understanding  is 
that  Iowa  State  University  is  updating  a  very  complete  report  that 
they  made  3  years  ago,  in  which  they  computerized  out  about  12  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  farm  programs,  including  this  one,  from  the  standpoint  of 
costs  to  the  Government,  from  the  standpoint  of  net  farm  income.  It 
will  probably  be  some  months  before  they  will  be  able  to  update  this. 
I  take  it  that  that  could  provide  some  good  guidance  for  you,  as  to 
what  variations  might  be  made  in  this  program.  I  believe  you  are  open- 
minded  on  improvements. 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  surely  are. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  some  study  like  this  would  help  us  to  do 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  have  the  results  of 
that  study — and  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  bring  in  other  agricultural 
economists  on  this — before  the  conclusion  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  would  give  us  a  pretty  good  basis  for  some  quick  action  next  year. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Dr.  Wilcox,  are  you  familiar  with  this  study? 

Dr.  Wilcox.  I  think  they  have  already  published  a  study  of  that 
kind.  They  may  be  continuing  it. 

Senator  Miller.  They  published  it  originally,  Doctor,  3  years  ago. 
They  are  currently  updating  it. 


The  Chairman.  To  include  the  present  program  ? 

Senator  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  the  attorney 
from  the  Department  who  has  worked  very  assiduously,  in  great  detail, 
on  the  farm  bargaining  power  thing — Bill  Abbott,  who  is  on  my  staff 
in  connection  with  this.  ITe  has  met  with  all  the  processor  groups,  and 
has  worked  up  this  bill,  this  legislation.  If  any  of  your  officers  want  to 
inquire  in  depth  about  (his,  he  would  be  available  and  delighted  to 
come  up  and  discuss  it  with  you.  It  is  a  new  initiative.  It  is  of  course 
really  an  amendment  of  a  law  we  have  operated  under  for  a  long  time. 
But  it  has  a  new  thrust,  and  one  that  you  might  want  to  have  further 
details  about. 

Bill  will  be  delighted  to  be  at  your  service. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  want  to  make  one  observation — it  ties  into  what 
Senator  Miller  talked  about — and  that  is  about  protecting  the  far¬ 
mers’  market  from  imports  from  abroad.  You  know  for  many  many 
years,  way  before  you  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  there  was  a  limit  put  on  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton, 
or  pounds,  that  could  be  brought  into  the  United  States — both  long 
staple  and  sort  staple.  And  that  is  still  in  effect.  You  cannot  bring 
flour  into  this  country — is  that  not  correct  ?  You  cannot  bring  wheat  in 
here.  And  there  are  certain  other  things. 

■Of  course  the  State  Department — I  am  crazy  about  them,  you  know 
that — they  got  around  the  imports  of  cotton  from  Mexico  by  letting 
them  bring  in  the  cloth.  That  pul  the  manufacturer  out  of  business, 
and  still  brought  the  cotton  in,  in  greater  quantities.  But  that  shouldn’t 
be  if  this  is  going  to  work.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  limitation 
on  what  can  be  imported  on  any  crop  or  commodity. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  you  and  I  disagree  a  little  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  furthering  trade  and  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Jordan.  I  know  that.  I  know  where  our  balance  of  payments 
is  going,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions? 

GENERAL 

Senator  McGovern.  I  would  just  like  to  commend  the  Secretary  on 
the  statement  that  he  issued  yesterday  in  response  to  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
quite  on  target  what  we  are  discussing  here  today.  But  I  think  he  very 
properly  recognized  the  dimensions  of  the  malnutrition  problem  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  he  very  properly  and  justifiably  objected  to 
making  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  American  farmer  and 
agriculture  generally  the  goat  of  this  problem,  but  I  felt,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  that  your  statement  was  a  prudent  and  balanced  and  honest  state¬ 
ment  which  recognized  the  overriding  hunger  problem  and  the  fact 
'  while  much  has  been  done,  much  more  is  necessary. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman — we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
ask  the  Secretary  questions  very  often.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  that 
lam  concerned  about,  and  T  know  he  shares  my  concern.  And  that  is 
about  our  favorable  balance  of  agricultural  exports  over  agricultural 
imports.  As  I  understand  it,  in  1967  for  the  first  time  in  4  years  this 
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favorable  balance  fell  below  $2  billion,  down  to  about  $1.9  billion.  And 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  $1.6  billion  of  our  exports 
consisted  of  these  concessional  sales,  food  for  peace  matters,  that  indi¬ 
cates  we  have  about  $300  million  balance,  favorable  balance,  of  com¬ 
mercial  sales. 

What,  can  we  do  to  improve  this?  Is  there  some  reason  why  there 
has  been  this  slippage  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mostly  because  of  the  rapidly  rising  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States,  and  because  of  heavy  imports,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  noncompetitive  tropical  items,  which  make  up  most  of 
our  agricultural  imports,  or  better  than  half  of  them.  And  this  is 
where  there  has  been  considerable  growth. 

Senator  Miller.  There  was  some  increase  in  imports,  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary.  But  I  think  the  decrease  in  our  exports - 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  Senator  Miller.  Our 
exports  this  year  are  $6,600  million,  as  compared  to  $6,700  million  the 
year  before.  And  of  that,  5.2  billion  are  for  dollars,  and  the  balance 
is  under  Public  Law  480.  That  may  not  be  exactly  right.  But  our 
exports  were  down  a  hundred  million  dollars,  was  all,  between  the  2 
years,  and  moving  forward. 

Senator  Miller.  The  figure  I  have  here — these  are  official  figures — 
was  $6.8  billion  exports  for  1966.  $6.4  billion  for  1967.  There  is  a  drop 
of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  in  exports.  Now,  I  know  your  people 
in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  are  doing  excellent  work  in  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  these  markets.  But  I  was  wondering  if  this  was  just 
perhaps  an  odd  year.  Actually  it  was  above  1965  last  year — but  it 
was  still  a  drop  of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  over  1966.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  there  is  any  trend  developing  here,  or  if  there  is  something 
that  we  can  do  to  help  you  in  improving  the  export  picture. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Dr.  Wilcox  just  told  me  the  current  figures  for 
the  coming  year  are  calculated  to  pick  that,  up,  that  we  have  regained 
that  level.  We  had  something  of  a  slump  particularly  in  that  big  year 
when  they  had  such  enormous  crops  in  Europe,  and  our  sales  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  dipped  a  bit.  We  have  recovered. 

Senator  Miller.  You  think  that  is  the  case  then  because  they  had  an 
unusually  good  crop  year? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Possibly  sunflower  seed  oil,  and  things  like  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That,  is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  So  there  is  no  defect  we  can  cure  in  here? 

Secretary  Freeman.  None  that  I  know  of.  Except  we  appreciate 
your  support  in  keeping  up  the  morale,  and  keeping  pounding  away. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  after  having  been  in  four  countries  in 
the  last  3  weeks,  that  it  is  very  important  we  continue  to  try  to  sell 
hard.  Japan  is  going  to  increase  their  consumption  of  feed  grains  a 
million  tons  a  year.  We  are  either  going  to  get  it  or  somebody  else 
it.  Taiwan  and  Korea,  and  Japan,  are  beginning  to  move  into  animal 
industry,  animal  husbandry.  And  we  can  help  them  to  do  that,  and 
we  can  get  those  markets  for  soybeans,  for  feed  grains,  and  for  what. 
But  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  competition,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  some  real  good  old  Yankee  sailing  in  order  to  get  it,  and  this  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our  promotion  and  sales  programs.  If 
I  seem  a  little  bit  touchy  on  these  import  questions,  it  is  related  di- 
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rectly  to  the  export— that  we  be  careful  that  we  do  not  give  the 
forces  of  protectionism  in  these  countries,  that  are  very  real,  very 
real— for  example,  in  Japan  and  Mexico,  when  I  was  there,  I  worked 
them  over  real  hard  in  both  countries.  Soybeans— no  sense  for  there 
being  any  tariff  on  soybeans  in  Japan.  They  have  lowered  it  some 
already.  They  do  not  produce  any  soybeans  in  Japan.  I  can  give  you 
countless  instances  where  countries  have  historic  traditional  protective 
positions  that  serve  no  domestic  useful  purpose,  and  are  potential 
markets  we  can  serve.  But  if  we  in  the  meantime  are  setting  up 
barriers  ourselves  that  are  not  just  bloody  necessary,  we  will  be  inept, 
and  won’t  even  get  into  the  front  door. 

Senator  Miller.  Isn’t  there  another  side  to  the  coin,  and  that  is 
for  us  to  be  price-competitive  in  these  world  markets  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do  something  in  our 
economy  to  hold  down  inflation  and  the  increasing  costs  of  production. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  certainly  true.  Of  course  that  is  what 
this  basic  farm  program  we  have  is  designed  to  do,  to  keep  us  price- 
competitive — but  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures,  of  course— by  moving  the  commodities  at  a  price  that  will  be 
competitive,  making  up  the  difference  in  payments.  That  is  the  whole 
philosophy. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  wish  to  thank  you  in  behalf 
of  the  committee.  You  have  always  been  helpful.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  rough  for  you,  but  you  can  take  it. 

FARM  BARGAINING 

I  have  an  article  from  the  May  1968  issue  of  the  Farm  Journal 
on  farm  bargaining.  Without  objection  part  of  the  article  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[From  the  Farm  Journal,  May  1968] 

How  Farmers  Vote  To  Use  Bargaining  Power 

Let’s  go.  And  let’s  bargain  with  as  little  Government  interference  as  possible,, 
say  these  5,000  farmers.  You’ll  find  some  surprises  here 

(By  Claude  W.  Gifford) 

It’s  no  longer  just  a  slogan— or  an  urge  to  “fight  back,”  born  out  of  farmers’ 
frustrations. 

Farmers  are  ready  to  get  on  with  the  hard  choices  that  are  necessary  to  make 
bargaining  power  work. 

Here  are  the  highlights  from  the  farm  bargaining  poll  which  Farm  Journal 
published  in  the  March  issue.  These  results  are  based  on  5000  ballots  processed 
by  our  Research  Department  at  press  time  (12,479  had  been  received). 

Farm  voters  leant: 

1.  Nine  out  of  10  favor  new  laws  to  give  farmers  more  power  to  bargain  on 
their  own. 

2.  85%  believe  that  farmers  should  then  organize  into  bargaining  associations 
that  will  bargain  with  processors  and  buyers  over  prices  and  other  terms. 

3.  85%  want  a  fair-play  “marketing  rights”  law— one  that  will  penalize  buyers 
who  discriminate  against  those  farmers  who  join  a  co-op  or  bargaining  group. 

4.  70%  want  broader  market  orders  that  permit  organized  commodity  groups 
to  study  the  market,  set  grade  standards,  inspect,  and  do  research  and  promotion 
to  expand  markets. 
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5  G8%  think  that  farmers  should  purposely  hold  products  off  the  market  to 
try  to  force  processors  to  pay  higher  prices  and  sign  long-term  contracts  (almost 
all  of  the  National  Farmers  Organization  voters  favor  this). 

Farm  voters  don’t  want: 

1.  Nearly  8  out  of  10  farmers  say  that  when  a  bargaining  group  and  processors 
agree  on  a*  price,  the  government  should  not  be  permitted  to  step  in  and  veto  the 
agreement.  The  government  doesn't  veto  labor  contracts  between  unions  and 
industry,  and  farmers  don't  want  it  done  in  agriculture,  either.  At  present,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  have  authority  to  veto  agreements  reached  by 

cooperatives.  ,  .  ,  , 

2.  67%  do  not  want  farm  prices  and  production  set  by  a  government  board 

made  up  of  representatives  of  farmers,  processors  and  consumers.  To  do  that 
would  treat  agriculture  as  if  it  were  a  “public  utility”  run  for  the  convenience 
of  the  public — with  a  ceiling  over  all  farmers.  .  . 

3.  67%  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  for  members  of  a  farm  bargaining  group 
to  picket  other  fanners  to  try  to  get  them  to  join  or  withhold  their  products. 
They  think  that  should  be  a  voluntary  choice  to  be  won  by  reason,  persuasion 

and  demonstrated  results.  . 

4.  61%  do  not  want  the  government  to  hold  elections  choosing  i cinch  farm 

group  processors  must  bargain  with  in  an  area.  A  bill  setting  up  such  elections 
is  now  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  . 

There  are  some  surprisingly  “get  tough”  bargaining  sentiments  in  the  vote. 

Nearly  half  of  those  who  voted  are  willing  to  have  farm  bargaining  groups 
negotiate  to  have  handlers  and  haulers  buy  or  handle  only  the  products  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  belong  to  the  bargaming  group.  This  would  be  an  exclusive  contract, 
or  a  “closed  shop”  type  of  arrangement.  Three  our  of  four  NFO  members  voted 
for  this,  compared  with  43%  of  the  Farm  Bureau  voters. 

58%  agree  that  when  two-thirds  of  the  producers  belong  to  a  bargaining  group, 
and  these  members  vote  to  have  processors  check  off  their  dues,  that  the  check-on 
should  be  made  from  non-members  as  well.  This  is  a  “union  shop  type  ot  ar¬ 
rangement.  Three  out  of  four  NFO  voters  favored  this,  compared  with  56%  of  the 

Farm  Bureau  voters.  .  , .  _ _ 

55%  are  ready  to  make  commodity  check-offs  for  research  and  promotion  com¬ 
pulsory  with  no  refunds  when  two-thirds  of  the  producers  vote  to  do  it. 

And  52%  would  agree  to  have  farm  commodity  groups  set  allotments  and 
quotas  on  all  producers  anytime  that  two-thirds  vote  to  do  it.  More  Farmers 
Union  members  favored  this  than  voters  from  other  farm  organizations. 

Now  for  some  other  differences  between  farm  groups  ( the  tables  here  and  on 
page  U1  show  the  total  percent  that  “agreed  strongly ’’  and  “ agreed  slightly 
and  include  one-half  of  those  who  were  “neutral’’): 

Among  farm  organizations,  NFO  voters  believe  more  strongly  than  other 
groups  in  exclusive  contracts,  check-offs,  holding  products,  and  processor  picket¬ 
ing.  However,  the  majority  of  the  NFO  voters  are  still  opposed  to  picketing  other 

farmers  , 

The  NFO  and  Farm  Bureau  voters  are  about  equally  opposed  to  having  the 
government  involved  in  farm  bargaining.  Farmers  Union  voters,  while  opposed 
to  government  intervention,  are  less  strongly  opposed  than  other  farm  groups. 

It  might  be  surprising  that  larger  farmers  favor  compulsory  checkoffs  for 
research  and  promotion,  while  farmers  with  less  than  $5000  sales  are  opposed. 
Small  farmers  are  also  less  willing  to  have  bargaining  groups  restrain  production. 

Small  and  big  farmers  are  about  equally  opposed  to  government  intervention 
in  bargaining  activities. 

Understandably,  younger  farmers  are  less  likely  to  want  allotment  supply 
control.  And  they  are  even  more  opposed  to  government  intervention  than  older 

fanners.  „  _  .  . 

Surprisingly,  no  crop  or  livestock  commodities  are  more  red  hot  about 
bargaining  than  any  other.  They  feel  remarkably  alike  on  the  19  farm  bar¬ 
gaining  choices. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:10  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re¬ 
convene  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 


1  In  committee  files. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  24,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room  024, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Kllender,  chairman, 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Kllender  (presiding),  Holland,  McGovern,  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Aiken,  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  begin  hearings  today  on  S.  3590,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19G8. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  for  4  years,  with  amendments,  except  that  the  authority  for 
class  I  milk  base  plans  is  made  permanent  and  extensive  amendments 
are  proposed  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
including  provisions  for  collective  bargaining. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  makes  permanent  the  class  I  milk  base  plan  with¬ 
out  change,  although  I  understand  some  changes  will  be  recommended 
today. 

Title  II  extends  the  current  feed  grain  programs  with  minor  amend¬ 
ments. 

Title  III  extends  the  current  one-price  cotton  program,  including 
authority  for  transfer  of  allotments,  with  a  number  of  amendments, 
none  of  which  appears  to  be  very  controversial. 

Title  IV  extends  the  current  wheat  program,  with  several  amend¬ 
ments,  one  of  which  does  appear  to  be  controversial.  That  amendment 
would  permit  the  cost  of  certification  to  processors  to  be  increased 
above  75  cents  by  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  increased  above 
the  parity  price  as  of  .7 uly  1, 1969. 

Title  V  extends  the  N ational  Wool  Act  without  change. 

Title  VI  extends  the  cropland  adjustment  program  with  two 
changes. 

Title  VII  extends  the  provision  requiring  a  rice  diversion  program 
whenever  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that  for  1965. 

Title  VIII  contains  miscellaneous  provisions  including  authority  to 
lease  tobacco  allotments;  restricts  the  reduction  in  State  or  county 
projected  yields  from  year  to  year  to  not  more  than  5  percent,  and 
extends  the  current  exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling  and  marketing 
quotas. 

Title  IX  makes  a  number  of  amendments  in  the  marketing  order 
law. 

The  principal  amendments  are — 
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(1)  It  would  extend  marketing  order  authority  to  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  thereof  (except  a  canned  or  frozen 
product),  and  exempt  any  commodity  or  product  from  current 
exceptions  and  processor  or  other  approval  requirements,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  by  referendum  that  a  majority  of  the  affected 
producers  approve  such  extension ; 

(2)  It  would  authorize  orders  for  commodities  other  than  milk 
providing  for  establishing  by  collective-bargaining  minimum 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  (including  above-parity  prices). 
Cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  forest 
products,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  their  products  are 
exempt  from  collective-bargaining  provisions  only.  _ 

(3)  It  would  provide  that  where  a  milk-marketing  order  pro¬ 
vides  a  “method  for  fixing”  minimum  prices,  that  method  may  be 
by  collective  bargaining ; 

'  (4)  It  would  provide  for  regulation  of  commodities  other  than 
milk  by  “species,  or  other  classification”  as  well  as  “grain,  size,  or 
quality.” 

In  addition  it  would — 

(5)  provide  for  producer  allotments; 

( 6)  provide  for  producer  advisory  committees :  and 

(7)  provide  for  assessments  against  producers  in  the  case  of 
orders  providing  for  bargaining  or  producer  allotments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  testimony  today  will  be  sharply  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  provisions  of  S.  3590  so  that  the  committee  will  have  a  clear 
direction  as  to  the  desires  of  our  agricultural  industry  and  can  proceed 
expeditiously  to  mark  up  a  bill  in  the  very  near  future. 

I  wish  to  state,  in  addition  to  this,  that  at  the  hearings  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  held  several  weeks  ago,  that  there  appeared  very  little  objection 
to  the  main  portions  of  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Senator  Mon- 
dale  from  Minnesota  introduced  a  bill  known  as  the  farm  bargaining 
bill.  Title  I  of  the  bill  was  most  obnoxious  to  practically  all  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appear  before  us.  In  drafting  S.  3590  it  was  felt  it  was 
useless  to  include  that  provision.  Therefore,  we  are  only  considering 
title  II  of  the  Mondale  bill  which  adds  commodities  to  the  existing 
law  and  other  purposes. 

( S.  3590  and  staff  explanation  thereof  follow  :) 

[S.  3590.  90tli  Cong.,  second  sess.] 

A  BILL  'To  extend  and  improve  legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income,  staiblizing  prices 
and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  196S”. 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

EXTENSION  OF  CLASS  I — BASE  PLAN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  is  extended  by  striking  out  section 
103  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
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TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  extended  by  striking  out  “1966  through 
1969  crops”  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”  in  the 
following  provisions  of  law  : 

(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  CASH  OR  KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  105(e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following :  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  and  section 
16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  price 
support  payments  and  diversion  payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind  for 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed  grains.  Payment-in-kind  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired  under  the  price  support  and  diver¬ 
sion  programs  for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop  in  assisting  producers  in  the 
marketing  of  such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand  on  September  30,  1969. 
shall  not  be  marketed  and  shall  be  canceled.” 

TITLE  III— COTTON 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFERS,  EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE, 

AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “1936,  1967,  1968,  and  1969”  in  section  344a (a)  and 
inserting  “1966  through  1973”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting  “the  1966  through 
1973  crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  in  section  350 
and  substituting  “the  1966  through  1973  crop”. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF 
ACREAGE  NOT  DIVERTED,  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE  PRICE  PROVISION 

Sec.  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  section  103(d)  by  striking  out  “the 
1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops  and  substituting  “the  1966  through  1973 
crops”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(d)  and 
substituting  the  following :  “Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the 
diversion  program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  applicable  rate  or 
rates  established  under  paragraph  (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  program 
by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  .remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that  section,  or  may  be  released  under 
the  provisions  of  section  344 (m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such  lease  or  release  shall  not 
result  in  reduction  of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under  this  paragraph.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  “July  31,  1970”  in  the  next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407 
and  substituting  “July  31, 1974”. 

extension  of  current  definition  of  cooperator 

Sec.  303.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  and  substituting  “1966  through  1973 
crops”,  and  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and  substituting  “1967 
through  1973  crops”. 
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EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S,  as  amended, 

is  amended—  .  ,, ,  , 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  following:  •(excluding  that  part 
of  the  allotment,  which  the  Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm 
from  the  national  acreage  reserve) 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  subsection  (b). 

EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE 

Sec.  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  thereof  “For  each  subsequent 
crop — ”  and  substituting  “For  the  1967  and  1968  crops — ”. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  the  following : 
“For  the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve 
shall  be  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  250,000 
acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence  thereof  “of  all  cotton  produced 
on  such  farm  for  such  year”  and  substituting  “of  a  quantity  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”. 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  The  wheat  program  is  extended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”  in  amend¬ 
ment  (7)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
amendment  (1)  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969”  in  amend¬ 
ment  (13)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
amendment  (2)  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”  in  section 
204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment  (3)  of  sec¬ 
tion  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1964 
through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969"  in  section 
332(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969”  in  section 
339(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S,  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966  through  I960"  wherever 
they  appear  in  section  502  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  and 
substituting  “1966  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  in  section  506  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”. 

PROJECTED  FARM  YIELD  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  301  (b )  ( 13 )  ( k )  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “three  calendar  years”  and  substituting  “live  calendar  years”. 

WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  332(b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation”  and  substituting  “on  hand  in  the  United 
States”. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES  TO  PROCESSORS 

Sec.  404.  The  last  sentence  of  section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop, 
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to  read  as  follows:  “Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  process¬ 
ing  of  food  products  at  the  lower  of  (1)  the  face  value  thereof  or  (2)  $0.75 
per  bushel  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for  wheat  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
not  earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  exceeds 
the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1969.” 

DATE  FOR  DETERMINING  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  (a) 
after  the  words  “100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price”  the  following :  “as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier  than 
May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,”. 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  ex¬ 
tended  bv  striking  out  “December  31,  1969”  and  substituting  “December  31, 
1973”. 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 
(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969”  in  subsection 
(a)  and  substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “during  any  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966 
through  June  30,  1968  or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968  through  December 
31,  1969”  in  subsection  (k)  and  substituting  “during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  or  during  the  period  July  1,  1972,  through 
December  31,  1973”. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  602.  Section  602 (p)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  words  “or  expenses”  and  inserting  “other  than  transportation 
expenses  and  per  diem  as  provided  by  section  5703(c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code”. 

TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (r) 
as  follows:  “(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  agreements  which  are  entered 
into  with  producers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in  ample  time  to 
permit  producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return  their 
land  to  agricultural  production.” 

TITLE  VII— RICE 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTINGENT  RICE  ACREAGE  DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  353(c)  (7)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969”  and  substituting 
“1966  or  any  succeeding  year  up  to  and  including  1973”. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  SOI.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  “1962 
through  1969”,  and  inserting  “1962  through  1973”  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the 
last  sentence  thereof  “1964  through  1969”  and  inserting  “1964  through  1973”. 
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RESTRICTION  ON  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  AND  COUNTY  PROJECTED  YIELDS 

Sec.  S02.  Section  70S  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  projected  yield  for  any  State  or 
county  for  the  1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not  be  less 
than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  established  for  such  State  or  county  for  the 
preceding  crop.” 

EXTENSION  OF  BOILED  PEANUT  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  13, 1957  (7  U.S.C.  1359  note), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  1957 
through  1973  crops  of  peanuts.” 

TITLE  IX— MARKETING  ORDERS 

ADDITIONAL  COMMODITIES  SUBJECT  TO  MARKETING  ORDERS 

Sec.  901.  Section  8c (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  ending 
with  the  words  “Southwest  production  area.”  the  following :  “Notwithstanding 
any  of  the  commodity,  product,  area,  or  approval  exceptions  or  limitations  in 
the  foregoing  sentences  hereof,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  (except 
canned  or  frozen  products)  thereof,  or  any  regional  or  market  classification 
thereof,  shall  be  eligible  for  an  order,  exempt  from  any  special  approval  required 
by  the  preceding  sentences  hereof,  if  after  referendum  of  the  affected  producers 
of  such  commodity  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  majority  of  such  producers  voting 
in  such  referendum  favor  making  such  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  the 
regional  or  market  classification  thereof  specified  in  the  referendum,  eligible  for 
an  order  :  Provided,  however,  That  such  referendum  shall  not  be  required  for  any 
commodity  or  product  for  which  an  order  otherwise  is  authorized  under  the 
preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for  which  no  special  approval  or 
area  limitation  is  specified  therein.” 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AS  A  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  902.  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “such  minimum 
prices  and  other  terms  and  conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  commodities  by  han¬ 
dlers  as  are  provided  for  in  section  8c (6)  (J),”  immediately  after  “establish  and 
maintain”. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  MILK  PRICES 

Sec.  903.  Section  8c(5)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  “by  collective 
bargaining  in  good  faith  (including  provisions  for  the  designation,  by  election  of 
committees  of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers,  or  groups  of 
handlers),  or  otherwise,”  after  the  phrase  “method  for  fixing”. 

REGULATION  OF  SPECIES  OR  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION 

Sec.  904.  Sections  8(c)(6)  (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  inserting  “,  species  or  other  classification”  after  the  words  “grade, 
size,  or  quality”  wherever  the  latter  words  appear. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  COMMODITIES  OTHER  THAN  MILK 

Sec.  905.  Section  8c (6)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

“(J)  Except  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  rice,  forest  products,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  their  products, 
providing  a  method  for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith 
between  producers  and  handlers  (including  provision  for  the  designation  by  elec¬ 
tion  of  committees  of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers  or 
groups  of  handlers),  the  minimum  price  or  prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  any  such  commodity  or  product,  or  any  grade,  size, 
quality,  variety,  species,  container,  pack,  use,  disposition,  or  volume  thereof  may 
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be  acquired  by  handlers  from  producers  or  associations  of  producers:  Provided, 
Tliat  no  sucb  minimum  price  or  prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions  shall  become 
effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers  who  during  the  preceding  marketing 
year  acquired  from  producers  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by 
producers  which  was  produced  in  the  production  area  subject  to  the  order 
and  unless  thereafter  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided 
■further,  That  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  parity  price  of  any 
such  commodity,  other  than  milk  or  its  products,  for  which  such  minimum  prices 
or  other  terms  or  conditions  are  to  be  established  is  not  adequate  in  view  of 
production  costs,  prices  to  consumers,  and  other  economic  conditions  which 
affect  market  supply  and  demand  for  such  commodity  subject  to  such  order 
(including  any  marketing  limitation  of  the  commodity  otherwise  provided  by  such 
order),  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  a  price  or  prices  for  such 
commodity  at  such  levels  as  he  finds  will  insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of 
the  commodity,  reflect  such  factors,  and  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  such  price 
or  prices  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  parity  price  for  the  purpose  of  section  2  of 
this  title :  Provided  further,  That  the  agency  designated  to  administer  provisions 
authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  committee  primarily  composed  of 
producers  of  the  commodity:  And  provided  further,  That  an  order  containing 
provisions  authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  also  contain  provisions  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  8c(6)  (K)  or  section  8c (7)  (E),  or  both,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  that  such  combination  of  provisions  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  market  opportunity  and  returns  among  producers. 

“(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for  minimum  prices  on  a  classified  use 
basis  (i)  providing  for  the  payment  to  all  producers  or  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  of  uniform  minimum  prices  for  the  commodity  or  product  marketed  by 
them  (within  their  allotments,  if  any),  irrespective  of  the  use  or  disposition 
thereof,  subject,  however,  to  adjustments  specified  by  the  order,  including  but 
not  limited  to  adjustments  for  place  of  production  or  delivery,  grade,  condition, 
size,  weight,  quality,  or  maturity,  or  any  other  adjustments  found  to  he  ap¬ 
propriate  to  provide  equity  among  producers,  and  (ii)  providing  a  method  for 
making  adjustments  in  payments  as  among  handlers  (including  producers  who 
are  also  handlers),  to  the  end  that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  handler  shall 
equal  the  value  of  the  commodity  or  product  purchased  or  acquired  by  him  at 
the  classified  use  minimum  prices  fixed  pursuant  to  such  order.” 

PRODUCER  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  906.  Section  8c (7)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof : 

“(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  title — 

“(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  for  allotting,  the  quantity  of  such 
commodity  or  product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof,  which  each 
producer  may  be  permitted  to  market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets 
or  use  classifications  during  any  specified  period  or  periods  on  the  basis  of 
(i)  the  amount  produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or  produced  on  or 
marketed  from  the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer  in  such  prior  period  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  representative,  subject  to 
such  adjustment  for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  factors  affecting  pro¬ 
duction  or  marketing  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (ii)  the  current 
quantities  available  for  marketing  by  such  producer,  or  (iii)  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  (i)  and  (ii),  to  the  end  that  the  total  allotment  during  any  specified 
period  or  periods  shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  producers.  Allot¬ 
ments  hereunder  may  be  in  terms  of  quantities  or  production  from  given 
acres  or  other  production  units.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action 
will  facilitate  the  administration  of  a  marketing  order  hereunder  and  will 
not  substantially  impair  the  effective  operation  thereof  he  may  fix,  or  pro¬ 
vide  a  method  for  fixing,  a  minimum  allotment  applicable  to  producers  and 
producers  whose  production  does  not  exceed  such  minimum  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  order  except  as  prescribed  therein  ; 

“(2)  any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment  is  established  or  refused  under 
the  authority  of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
allotment  as  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the  allot¬ 
ment  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which  shall  constitute  the 
exclusive  procedure  for  review  thereof  and  section  8c (15)  (A)  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  thereto.  Under  such  order,  rules  or  regulations  any  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Department  or  any  committees  or  boards  created  or 
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designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  vested  with  authority  to 
perform  any  or  all  functions  in  connection  with  such  review  proceedings 
including  ruling  thereon.  Committees  or  boards  created  or  designated  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  8c (7)  (C)  and  section  10  of  this  title.  The  ruling  upon  such 
review  shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with  law.  The  producer  may  obtain 
a  judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8c  ( 15 )  ( B )  of  this  title ; 

“(3)  when  allotments  for  producers  are  established  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  the  order  may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing  a  method  for 
allotting  the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all 
handlers  will  be  limited  as  to  any  producer  to  the  allotment  established 
for  such  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed 
for  each  handler  within  the  meaning  of  section  8a (5)  of  this  title.” 

PRODUCER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  907.  Section  8c  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (20)  as  follows: 

“(20)  Producer  Advisory  Committees. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
establish  a  producer  advisory  committee  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  or 
group  of  commodities,  for  which  a  marketing  order  is  potentially  authorized. 
Such  committee  shall  Jbe  composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties  for  which  the  committee  is  established.  Such  committees  may  be  called  on 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  a  marketing  agreement  or 
marketing  order  for  such  commodity  or  commodities  and  may  also  formulate 
specific  proposals  for  purposes  of  a  public  hearing  concerning  such  a  proposed 
marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order.  The  establishment  of  such  a  committee 
shall,  not.  however,  be  deemed  necessary  to  the  initiation  of  any  such  proceeding 
to  promulgate  a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order.” 

assessments  against  producers 

Sec.  908.  Section  10(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subparagraph  (iv)  as  follows : 

“(iv)  If  the  order  contains  provisions  authorized  by  section  8(c)  (G)  (J)  or 
section  8c (7)  (E)  it  shall  provide  that  the  assessments  payable  by  handlers 
under  subsections  (i)  or  (ii)  shall  initially  be  payable  pro  rata  by  the 
producers  of  the  commodity  to  such  handlers  thereof,  who  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collection  thereof  from  producers  and  payment  to  the  authority 
or  agency  established  under  such  order.” 

NOT  TO  SUPERSEDE  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  909.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes 
relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments  or  limitations,  or  price  supi>ort, 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities  and  no  action  taken  or  provisions 
in  an  order  issued  under  this  title  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
such  other  statutes  or  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such 
other  statutes. 


Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  :  Staff  Explanation  of  S.  3590 

(Agricultural  Act  of  1968) 

short  explanation 

This  bill  would — 

(1)  extend  the  authority  for  Class  I  milk  base  plans  permanently: 

(2)  extend  the  other  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
for  four  years,  with  minor  amendments ; 

(3)  amend  the  marketing  order  law  in  a  number  of  respects,  including 
provision  for  collective  bargaining. 

development  of  bh.l 

The  Committee  held  hearings  on  April  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  24  on  the  Farm 
Program  and  Farm  Bargaining.  All  witnesses  who  desired  to  be  heard,  including 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  heard.  All  proposals  were  considered  care¬ 
fully  and  the  proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1968  was  developed  from  those  which 
appeared  to  have  general  support  and  constitute  substantial  improvement  of  the 
program. 

TITLE-HY-TITLE  OUTLINE 

Title  I  extends  authority  for  Class  I  milk  base  plans  without  change. 

Title  II  extends  the  current  feed  grain  program;  permits  payments  in  cash, 
as  well  as  kind,  and  protides  for  cancellation  of  payment  in  kind  certificates  held 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  September  30, 1968. 

Title  III  extends  the  current  cotton  program  (including  authority  for  transfer 
of  allotments),  but  amends  it — - 

(1)  to  permit  farms  that  participate  in  the  diversion  prog-ram  but  plant 
no  cotton  to  divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their  original  allotments  and  lease  the 
balance ; 

(2)  to  permit  transfer  of  that  part  of  the  allotment  apportioned  to  the 
farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve ; 

(3)  to  repeal  the  requirement  for  filing  allotment  transfers  between  June  1 
and  December  31 : 

(4)  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  export  market 
acreage  within  the  250,000  acre  maximum  (rather  than  have  it  fixed  by 
statute  in  relation  to  carryover  reduction)  ;  and 

(5)  to  permit  a  producer  having  export  market  acreage  to  export  other 
cotton  in  lieu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm. 

Title  1 1  extends  the  current  wheat  program  with  the  following  changes  : 

(1)  To  conform  to  the  method  of  computing  county  projected  yields,  farm 
projected  yields  would  be  computed  on  a  five-year  (instead  of  three  year! 
base. 

(2)  The  cost  of  certificates  to  processors  could  be  increased  above  75 
cents  by  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  increased  over  the  parity  price 
as  of  July  1,  1969. 

(3)  The  support  price  announced  as  early  as  May  1  would  not  he  subject 
to  change  because  of  difference  between  the  actual  July  1  parity  price  and 
that  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

Title  V  extends  the  National  li  ool  Act  of  1954  without  change. 

Title  VI  extends  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  with  changes— 

(1)  permitting  payment  of  expenses  to  members  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
Wildlife ;  and 

(2)  permitting  the  Secretary  unilaterally  and  after  ample  public  notice 
to  terminate  future  cropland  adjustment  contracts  when  such  action  is  in 
the  public  interest. 

Title  VII  extends  the  provision  requiring  a  rice  diversion  program  whenever 
the  national  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that  for  1965. 

Title  VIII  contains  miscellaneous  provisions — 

(1)  extending  authority  to  lease  tobacco  allotments  ; 

(2)  restricting  the  reduction  in  State  or  county  projected  yields  from 
year  to  year  to  not  more  than  5  percent ;  and 

(3)  extending  the  current  exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling  from  market¬ 
ing  quotas. 

Title  IX  makes  a  number  of  amendments  of  the  marketing  order  law.  It  is 
identical  to  title  II  of  S.  2973,  except  for  division  into  sections,  insertion  of  sec¬ 
tion  headings,  and  exception  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  rice,  forest  products,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  their  products 
from  collective  bargaining  provisions.  It  would — 

(1)  extend  marketing  order  authority  to  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  thereof  (except  a  canned  or  frozen  product),  and  exempt  any  com¬ 
modity  or  product  from  current  exceptions  and  processor  or  other  approval 
requirements,  if  the  Secretary  determines  by  referendum  that  a  majority  of 
the  affected  producers  approve  such  extension  ; 

(2)  provide  that  where  a  milk  marketing  order  provides  a  “method  for 
fixing”  minimum  prices,  that  method  will  be  by  collective  bargaining; 

(3)  provide  for  regulation  of  commodities  other  than  milk  by  “species, 
or  other  classification”  as  well  as  “grade,  size,  or  quality”  ; 

(4)  authorize  orders  for  commodities  other  than  milk  providing  for  estab¬ 
lishing  by  collective  bargaining  minimum  prices,  terms  and  conditions  (in¬ 
cluding  above-parity  prices)  ; 
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( 5 )  provide  for  producer  allotments ; 

(6)  provide  for  producer  advisory  committees ;  and 

(7)  provide  for  assessments  against  producers  in  the  case  of  orders  pro¬ 
viding  for  bargaining  or  producer  allotments. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  not  going  to  charge  you  with  being  late, 
but  we  hope  you  are  going  to  give  us  a  good  statement  and  right  to  the 
point. 

Let  us  go  off  the  record. 

(Discussion  was  had  outside  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Senator  Young.  I  have  noted  that  the  Poor  Marchers  have  been 
pestering  you  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  long  while. 
This  is  entirely  unjustified.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  Washington 
who  would  like  to  give  away  more  farm  surpluses  than  you.  And  I 
join  you  in  that.  They  have  been  attacking  the. wrong  person. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  that  is  discrimination — how  would  they 
know  how  to  pick  out  these  people  who  have  tried  to  do  the  most  in 
helping  the  poor  people  of  the  country  ?  They  must  discriminate. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  never  been  more  confused  in  appearing 
before  this  committee  than  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Aiken.  We  just  wanted  to  get  you  started  right. 

Senator  Young.  I  was  thinking  of  making  a  speech  concerning  this 
on  the  Senate  floor  defending  you.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  you,  but 
I  do  on  this. 

I  might  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  nine,  counties  in 
North  Dakota  were  listed  as  being  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  I  called 
the  welfare  secretary  in  most  of  these  counties,  and  they  could  not  find, 
a  single  person  who  was  short  of  food.  A  doctor  in  the  western  part  of 
my  State,  a  very  devout  Christian,  who  works  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  offered  $100  to 
any  charity  if  they  could  find  any  one  person  in  Golden  Valley  County, 
N.  Dak.,  or  Wibaux  County,  Mont.,  which  is  adjacent  and  is  listed  as 
a  poverty  county,  who  was  short  of  either  food  or  clothing.  He  has  had 
no  takers.  I  think  this  is  true  of  all  North  Dakota,  and  I  have  told 
groups  that  have  come  here :  “If  you  can  find  one  person  who  is  short 
of  food,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  and  I  will  see  that  they  get  food.” 

Out  there,  people  tell  me  that  there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  hus¬ 
band  has  been  getting  hold  of  the  welfare  check  and  buying  liquor 
with  it.  In  cases  like  this,  the  family  does  suffer,  but  they  try  and  avoid 
this. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Unfortunately,  particularly  in  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  program — and  this  is  in  the  record — why,  there 
were  repeatedly  instances  of  misstatements  of  fact  that  Senator 
Young  has  referred  to,  and  I  think  that  this  has  been  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Nation.  I  demanded  of  that  station  that  I  be  allowed  equal  time 
to  tell  a  factual  story  and  to  correct  these  misstated  facts,  and  they 
refused  to  give  me  such  time,  and  when  they  replayed  the  program 
it  was  without  any  effort  to  correct  it.  And  it  can  only  do  harm.  If  you 
are  not  factual  in  telling  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  reaction  is  going 
to  be  negative,  and  the  progress  we  have  made  in  trying  to  build 
sensible  feeding  programs,  to  reach  people  who  need  them,  can  only 
be  harmed  by  this  irresponsibility. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  ft-oina:  on  in  Wash  in  cion  was  brought  about  by  the  cheap  sort 
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of  advertising  that  is  given  to  the  people  involved  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  No  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 

All  right,  you  may  proceed  with  the  regular  business. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee.  My  statement  today  is  short.  I  did  appear  before  this 
committee  earlier  this  year,  and  my  statement  then  is  a  matter  of 
record.  I  have  tried  to  outline  the  development  of  our  farm  program 
and  American  agriculture  and  place  the  current  legislation  in  the 
context  of  the  historical  sweep  of  the  progress  of  the  development  of 
agriculture  in  this  Nation.  Now,  I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the  bill 
which  has  been  the  product  of  those  areas;  that  is,  that  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  held  on  S.  3590. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  S.  3590,  this  commit¬ 
tee's  bill  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  If  I  may 
say  so,  the  committee  has  done  its  work  expeditiously  and  well : 

First,  in  drafting  a  4-year  bill,  you  have  recognized  the  difficulties 
that  farmers  faced  under  the  old  year-to-year  approach  of  some  pre¬ 
vious  farm  legislation.  With  today’s  high  land  costs,  massive  capital 
inputs,  and  increasing  reliance  on  commercial  exports  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  S.  3590  would  give  some  long-term  assurance  to  farmers  of 
conditions  under  which  they  will  have  to  operate  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  an  industry  beset  by  great  natural  uncertainties — of  weather,  in¬ 
sects,  and  plant  diseases — you  have  eliminated  one  of  the  manmade 
uncertainties  that  marred  previous  attempts  to  meet  the  farmers’ 
problems. 

Second,  you  have  built  wisely  on  the  solid  foundation  of  time-tested 
programs  developed  during  the  sixties,  programs  that  have  proven 
their  worth  in  meeting  many  of  agriculture’s  basic  and  continuing 
problems.  At  the  same  time,  you  have  recognized  that  changing 
conditions  call  for  changing  response,  and  you  have  included  new 
approaches  to  further  strengthen  and  extend  the  basic  legislative 
package. 

This  basic  package,  which  your  committee  has  had  such  a  large  part 
in  developing  over  the  past  7  years,  represents  a  unique  departure  over 
the  past.  It  recognizes  that  overproduction  is  a  continuing  problem — 
not  a  temporary  phenomenon.-  It  recognizes  that  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  is  part  and  parcel  of  any  successful  commodity  pro¬ 
gram — and  it  makes  provision  to  enhance  these  resources.  And,  finally, 
it  recognizes  that  neither  Government  alone  nor  individual  farmers 
alone  can  meet  all  the  problems  forced  upon  us  by  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  and  so  our  programs  are  administered  through  a  unique  part¬ 
nership  of  government,  farmers,  and  their  organizations. 

So  today  we  have  a  wide  range  of  programs  woven  tightly  into  a 
coordinated  farm  and  food  policy  aimed  at  underpinning  and  strength¬ 
ening  America’s  family  agriculture. 

These  programs — commodity,  export,  foreign  aid,  domestic  food  aid, 
resource  development — interlock  to  form  a  total  structure  that  is 
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greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  They  operate  as  a  team.  Each  pro¬ 
gram  has  its  own  function,  but  all  mesh  to  enhance  the  final  result. 

Agricultural  exports  provide  a  good  example.  Last  year  we  exported 
products  equivalent  to  the  harvest  of  71  million  acres.  A  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  these  exports  is  our  commodity  programs  that  keep  us 
competitive  in  commercial  world  trade  and,  through  certificates  and 
direct  payments  help  make  up  the  difference  bet  ween  world  prices  and 
parity  to  farmers. 

Another  part  of  our  export  program  is  food  for  freedom,  which 
moves  about  4  percent  of  our  production  to  developing  countries,  help¬ 
ing  them  over  the  worst  of  their  existing  food  shortages  and  aiding 
them  to  build  their  economies  so  that  they  can  eventually  become  dol¬ 
lar  customers  for  our  farm  products. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  static.  So  we  have  a  dynamic  program 
which  enables  us  to  shift  production  to  meet  changing  circumstances 
each  year  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  farm  income.  Right  now,  for 
example,  we  are  expanding  cotton  and  rice  production  while  holding 
down  wheat  and  feed  grain  production,  all  under  the  same  basic  legis¬ 
lation.  In  conjunction  with  other  programs  we  are  able  to  maintain 
balanced  abundance  while  adjusting  our  resources  to  growing  needs 
for  conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife,  and  natural  beauty. 

Another  important  tool  is  section  32.  With  section  32  funds  we  will 
buy  $173  million  worth  of  food  this  year  for  distribution  to  children 
and  needy  people  here  at  home — thus  bolstering  weak  prices  of  over¬ 
abundant  crops  and  improving  the  diets  of  our  people.  With  the  food 
stamp  program  we  will  help  feed  nearly  8  million  of  the  poor  in  the 
next  year. 

All  these  programs  working  as  a  team  are  helping  to  move  our  agri¬ 
culture  forward  on  the  highway  of  progress. 

But,  of  course,  they  are  neither  perfect,  nor  perfectly  operated.  I 
realize,  far  better  than  most,  that  not  all  our  objectives  have  been  met. 
We  must  improve  them.  We  must  coordinate  them  more  closely  with 
the  activities  of  individual  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  But  this 
can  be  done  and  it  is  being  done.  Since  I  testified  at  length  before  this 
committee  2  months  ago,  I  shall  not  take  much  of  your  time  today.  But 
I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  that  under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1985  and  predecessor  legislation  we  have — 

Eliminated  the  surpluses  that  clogged  our  warehouses  during  the 
fifties,  and  have  prevented  the  buildup  of  new  surpluses: 

Fed  nearly  6  million  of  the  needy  at  home  through  the  food  stamp 
and  direct  distribution  programs,  and  are  now  rapidly  improving  and 
extending  these  programs ; 

That  farm  income — while  still  not  high  enough,  by  any  means — is 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  pre-1960  period,  and  roughly  50  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  our  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  ; 

Have  enabled  American  farmers  to  rapidly  expand  their  exports 
for  dollars,  tapping  a  global  market  that  now  takes  the  harvest  of 
1  American  acre  in  each  4 ; 

Are  about  to  move  quickly  in  response  to  rapidly  changing  world 
weather  and  market  conditions,  as  evidenced  by  recent  changes  in  the 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  feed  grain  programs,  to  namely  only  a  few. 

Now,  let  me  cite  a  few  specific  examples: 
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The  feed  grain  part  of  the  act  of  1965  lias,  among  its  basic  objectives, 
attaining  supply-demand  balance  and  enabling  our  grain  to  move  into 
world  markets.  It  is  also  designed  to  mitigate  the  sharp  up-and-down 
cycles  of  livestock  production  summed  up  in  the  old  truism,  “cheap 
feed  means  cheap  livestock.” 

How  well  have  these  objectives  been  met? 

1.  Our  feed  grain  stocks  are  estimated  to  be  well  within  the  desired 
carryover  of  from  40  to  50  million  tons. 

2.  The  flexibility  in  the  program  enabled  us  to  adjust  the  acres 
removed  from  feed  grain  production  and  placed  in  conserving  use  from 
20  to  34  million  acres  as  the  situation  warranted. 

3.  Feed  grain  exports  are  expected  to  be  more  than  23  million  tons 
this  marketing  year — 82  percent  greater  than  in  the  1960-61  year. 
Within  that  total,  corn  exports  are  up  1 14  percent. 

4.  Livestock  producers  have  been  relieved  of  the  sharp  ups  and 
downs  of  previous  years. 

Hog  production  is  a  good  example.  T  he  December  May  pig  crop  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year — down  just  1  percent.  Producers  have  in¬ 
dicated  their  intention  to  have  about  the  same  number  of  sows  farrow¬ 
ing  between  June  and  November  as  in  the  same  period  last  year— 
actually  about  2  percent  more. 

For  the  entire  year  of  1968,  pig  production  is  estimated  to  be  just 
slightly  larger  than  in  1967  and  only  a  little  larger  than  the  average 
for  1961  through  1966;  this  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  ups  and  downs 
when  there  were  surpluses  of  feed  grains  with  resultant  low  prices. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  grain  producer  tries  to  make  more 
money  out  of  grain  by  feeding  more  hogs,  and  farmers  primarily  in 
the  hog  business  are  tempted  to  take  a  flyer  on  cheap  feed.  Everybody 
loses. 

One  reason  we  were  able  to  avoid  this  is  the  Govermnent-private- 
sector  partnership  upon  which  I  touched  earlier.  Throughout  this 
year  and  last,  the  Department  has  been  in  close,  continuous  touch 
with  both  hog  and  cattle  producing  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
general  farm  organizations.  We  have  reviewed  with  them  all  aspects 
of  feed  grain-hog-cattle  prospects.  These  organizations  have  encour¬ 
aged  their  members  not  to  overproduce,  and  I  believe  it  is  evident 
that  this  encouragement  has  paid  off. 

Next,  let’s  look  at  wheat.  Last  week,  after  long  study  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Members  of  Congress,  farm  organizations,  our  advisory 
committees  and  individual  wheat  and  grain  producers,  we  announced 

(1)  a  13-percent  reduction  in  the  1969  wheat  allotment,  together  with 

(2)  additional  diversion  payment  at  the  maximum  acreage,  and  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  payment  authorized  by  law.  Our  goal  is  a  total 
reduction  in  wheat  acreage  of  around  18  percent.  We  are  able  to  do 
this  because  of  the  flexibility  provided  in  this  landmark  1965  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  well  that  we  had  this  built-in  flexibility.  World  wheat 
supplies  have  fluctuated  sharply  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  I  he  pi  ogram 
has  responded  rapidly  to  these  changes,  allowing  us  to  avoid  the  twin 
spectors  of  worldwide  glut  or  worldwide  famine. 

We  now  face  larger  world  supplies  and  a  buildup  in  total  TI.S. 
stocks,  so  that  by  next  July  we  anticipate  stocks  to  be  somewhere 
between  600  and‘700  million  bushels.  In  response  to  these  develop- 
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ments,  last  week’s  announcement  should  enable  us  to  reduce  stocks  by 
some  100  million  bushels  in  1969. 

Similarly,  in  cotton,  the  workability  of  the  1965  act  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  has  been  found  to  be  staisfactory.  Our  cotton 
stocks  have  dropped  more  rapidly  than  we  anticipated  because  of 
2  years  of  unprecedented  bad  weather.  This  year’s  cotton  program  is 
reacting  to  that  fact.  Acreage  diversion  has  been  reduced,  incentives 
for  quality  production  have  been  increased.  Government  stocks  have 
been  moved,  export  sales  have  been  pushed,  and,  above  all,  cotton  farm 
income  has  been  protected  and  maintained  through  this  difficult 
period,  now  entering  its  third  successive  crop  failure.  For  many 
cotton  farmers  in  the  Southeast  and  Texas,  the  diversion  and  price 
support  payments  were  literally  a  lifesaver  when  floods,  drought,  and 
early  frost  destroyed  or  greatly  reduced  their  crops. 

So  in  all,  these  voluntary  adjustment  programs,  together  with  the 
longer  term  cropland  adjustment  program,  have  enabled  American 
agriculture  to  maintain  balance. 

'  The  CAP  is  a  vital  and  necessary  part  of  this  total  package.  The 
agreements  that  remain  in  effect  5  to  10  years  are  beneficial  to  farmers 
and  the  public,  and  are  necessary  supplement  to  the  annual  adjustment 
programs.  Older,  part-time  farmers  are  able  to  place  their  farms  in 
conservation  uses  with  assurance,  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  farm 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  rural  living. 

And  CAP  helps  meet  the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of  a  growing 
U.S.  population.  Its  public  access  features  have  opened  up  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  privately  owned  farmland  for  public  use  in  hunting, 
hiking,  camping.  At  the  same  time,  farmers’  income  is  helped  with  a 
small  per  year  additional  payment,  Greenspan  has  aided  137  commu¬ 
nities  to  acquire  eligible  land  and  move  it  permanently  from  cropland 
to  parks,  playgrounds,  picnic  areas,  and  other  outdoor  recreation, 
desperately  needed  by  many  of  our  small  communities. 

The  extension  of  "this  legislation  along  the  lines  embodied  in  this 
committee’s  bill,  S.  3590,  is  urgently  needed.  Passage  at  this  session 
of  Congress  will  enable  farmers,  Government,  Congress,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  plan  ahead  with  the  certainty  that,  at  least  for  the  next  4  years, 
there  will  be  sound,  workable  basic  farm  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  affirm  my  support  for  the  package  of  amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  that  are  included 
in  title  IX,  the  farm  bargaining  portion  of  S.  3590.  This  would  make 
available  to  farmers  the  same  set  of  tools  for  improving  their  bargain- 
ing  position  as  was  included  in  title  II  of  S.  2973,  with  certain 
exceptions. 

In  earlier  testimony  before  this  committee,  on  April  24,  I  stressed 
the  need  for  new  legislative  authority  to  make  farmer  bargaining 
power  an  effective  force  through  use  of  Government  marketing  orders 
to  enforce  marketwide  compliance  by  farmers  and  buyers  alike.  That 
need  still  exists  and  I  urge  you  to  make  these  self-help  devices  available 
to  producer  groups. 

The  present  bill  would  exclude  a  number  of  commodities  covered  by 
current  farm  programs  from  the  bargaining  provisions  of  title  IX. 
It  is  true  that  producers  of  these  commodities  might  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  bargaining  programs  at  this  time,  even  if  available.  However, 
we  believe  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  bargaining  available  on 
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a  standby  basis  for  possible  future  use  by  producers  of  these  basic 
commodities. 

This  self-help  enabling  legislation  set  forth  in  title  IX  is  needed  to 
supplement  existing  Government  programs.  The  bargaining  provisions 
authorized  by  S.  3590,  combined  with  the  basic  commodity  programs 
that  are  updated  by  this  same  bill,  will  give  American  agriculture  a 
firm  base  for  stabilizing  prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  maintaining  adequate  farm  income. 

Two  months  ago  today,  when  last  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  this  committee,  I  testified  that — 

Farmers  find  their  destiny  being  shaped  by  forces  over  which  they  have  little 
or  no  control.  Both  Government  programs  and  private  business  initiative  act 
upon  farming  with  considerable  power  and  organization.  Farmers  are  increas¬ 
ingly  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  an  opportunity  collectively  to  represent  themselves 
and  their  interests  with  a  similar  degree  of  organization  and  power.  Farmers 
see  group  action,  as  representing  special  interests,  growing  in  frequency  and 
effectiveness.  Farmers  want  the  opportunity  to  represent  their  interests  with 
disciplined  group  action. 

I  would  reiterate  this  statement  today.  A  device  for  farmers  to  act 
in  unison  to  further  their  interests  is  much  needed  and  long  overdue. 
This  committee  wisely  recognizes  that  fact  and  has  acted  to  extend  to 
farmers  many  of  the  rights  granted  other  segments  of  our  economy 
many  years  ago.  Your  proposal  has  the  potential  for  answering  many 
of  the  problems  now  besetting  agriculture,  for  those  groups  who  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  has  my  wholehearted  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  again,  that  I  do  not  for  the  moment  say 
that  we  have  all  the  answers  or  that  we  have  met  and  conquered  all  of 
the  problems,  but  I  would  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  programs  we  have  are  beginning  to  work  with 
increasing  effectiveness,  that  they  are  demonstrating  the  capacity  to 
accomplish  multiple  purposes ;  that  they  have  within  them,  I  believe, 
the  final  solution  to  what  people  have  on  occasion  said  there  was  no 
answer,  the  so-called  farm  problem.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  a  little 
leadtime  here  now  by  which  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  we  do 
have  as  close  to  a  final  answer  as  can  be  had  through  workable  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  multiple  goals.  And  I  would  certainly  hope  that  the  bill 
as  presently  before  this  committee  will  be  carried  forward  and  passed 
by  this  committee  and  by  the  Senate. 

Again,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  may  say  that  during  the 
hearings  we  had  2  months  ago  I  sensed  very  little  opposition  to  the  bill, 
except  from  two  groups.  The  complaint  was  that  the  money  received 
by  the  farmer  was  a  little  short,  and  then  there  were  those  who  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  program  was  higher  than  was  anticipated. 

Now,  are  you  surprised  at  the  cost  of  this  program,  as  to  what  you 
thought  it  would  cost  when  we  announced  this  bill  in  1965  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  program  has  cost  more  than  we  projected 
or  estimated,  and  more  than  it  will  cost  in  the  long  run,  but  we  have 
been  subject  to  some  unusual  circumstances,  with  sharp  fluctuations  in 
regard  to  war  production,  that  I  think  are  beyond  the  norm.  It 
bounced  up  and  down,  and  in  a  very  odd  fashion. 
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And  as  I  said,  we  have  very  short  crops  in  cotton.  TV  e  have  had  long 
crops  here,  not  only  here  but  around  the  world,  in  wheat.  These  are  two 
examples. 

We  have  had  a  run  of  exceptionally  good  weather  for  the  production 
of  feed  grains. 

So,  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  our  estimates  were  on  the  lean 
side,  but  in  the  long  run  I  think  that  these  estimates  will  prove  to  be 
sound  and  in  the  long  run  the  program  will  not  cost  as  much  as  it  has 
in  the  last  2  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  provision  in  this  bill  that  would  fur¬ 
ther  increase  the  cost  of  this  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  provision  in  wheat,  which  we  find 
some  objection  to,  wherein  the  cost  of  certificates  to  millers  could  be 
raised  whenever  the  parity  price  increases  above  parity  as  of  July  1, 
1969? 

Secretary  Freeman.  This,  of  course,  would  tend  to  cost  less,  because 
this  would  mean  financing  directly  through  the  processor  rather  than 
by  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  raise  the  certificate  price,  that  would  not 
have  any  effect  upon  the  sale  of  wheat  abroad  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  because  the  wheat  would  be  priced  as  it 
is  now  in  the  market,  with  a  loan  rate  which  would  permit  the  market 
to  fluctuate.  We  do  not  anticipate  it  would  be  below  the  loan,  and  if 
the  program  is  operated  effectively,  why,  certainly,  the  market  price 
should  not  fall  below  that  loan  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  figure  that  that  provision  in  the  bill 
would  assist  in  prices  to  the  farmers  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Frankly,  now,  the  provision  for  the  increase 
for  the  certificate  to  move  up  is  placed  there  to  make  the  program  cost 
less,  as  a  way  of  financing  other  than  by  the  Government  itself- 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  assist  the  farmer,  though,  in  getting 
a  little  more  money  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  would,  because  the  cer¬ 
tificate  value  is  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  parity — 100 
percent  of  parity.  If  parity  moved  up — if  it  does,  why,  of  course,  the 
value  of  the  certificate  will  move  up. 

That  cost  under  the  provision  now  pending  would  be  added  to  the 
cost  now  paid  by  the  processor.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  in 
the  actual  payment  to  the  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  But  insofar  as  that  provision  is  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  objection  to  it.  It  will  not  help  the  farmer  and  would  not 
cause  more  sales  abroad,  what  is  the  purpose  of  having  it  on  the  bill  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  were  deleted  from  the 
bill,  I  would  have  no  strong  objection. 

The  Chairman.  Another  problem  of  the  bill  that  is  very  con¬ 
tentious  and  one  that  we  have  had  a  little  difficulty  with,  is  that  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  bargaining,  giving  the  farmer  the  right  to  bargain.  Now, 
the  views  of  many  have  been  tempered  by  the  fact  that  we  excluded 
certain  commodities,  such  as  wheat  and  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
and  to  make  it  applicable  more  or  less  to  commodities  such  as  eggs 
and  maybe  milk  and  things  of  that  kind. 
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Have  you  anything  further  you  would  like  to  add  to  what  you  have 
said  about  that  provision  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  I  see  no  objection  at  this  time  to  extending 
it  with  the  deletion  that  the  chairman  has  indicated. 

Certainly,  if  it  would  tend  to  build  stronger  support  for  it,  because, 
as  I  have  testified,  I  do  not  see  much  likelihood  in  the  immediate 
future  of  using  the  bargaining  system  for  these  basic  commodities 
which  are  nationwide  in  their  production. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  wonder  if  you  could  at  this  time  or  maybe 
later  submit  for  the  record  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  procedure 
that  would  have  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to  obtain,  let  us  say, 
bargaining  on  eggs,  or  whatever  prices  you  think  might  be  amenable 
to  this  provision. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that  now,  or  to  put  it 
in  the  record  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  give  it  now,  if  you  have  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Very  quickly,  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
are  the  same  procedures  followed  in  marketing  orders  now,  and  that 
which  we  have  been  following  for  30  years. 

And  it  would  merely  be,  first  of  all,  that  there  would  be  a  group  of 
farmers,  producers,  who  indicated  that  there  was  enough  interest 
and  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  support  to  get  the  program  working. 
Then,  this  is  new,  because  it  is  extended  to  commodities  in  which  a 
referendum  would  be  held,  and  if  50  percent  of  the  producers  indicated 
that  they  were  seriously  interested,  we  would  then  go  to  holding  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  proposed  order;  and  the  producers  in  question,  who  had 
voted — and  the  group  that  had  been  participating — would,  Avith  AAdiat- 
ever  help  they  want  from  the  Department — this  is  on  their  own 
volition— develop  a  marketing  order.  That  marketing  order,  once  de¬ 
veloped,  is  the  product  of  hearings,  with  review  and  wide  discussion 
and  public  attention  and  public  participation  which  would  then  be 
submitted  to  a  referendum.  It  Avould  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
referendum  before  the  marketing  order  would  go  into  effect. 

Now,  the  makeup  of  the  marketing  order  would  depend  upon  what 
the  producers  wished.  It  would  involve  a  \vhole  host  of  things.  First, 
there  are  many  conditions  in  connection  with  marketing  by  the  Avay 
of  supply,  by  the  way  of  standards,  by  the  way  of  diversion,  by  the 
way  of  marketing  conditions,  a  whole  host  of  things. 

Also,  if  the  producers  wish,  it  could  involve  some  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  adjustment  which  would  not  necessarily  mean  acreage  allotments, 
or  it  might.  It  could  mean  diversion  programs  of  many  kinds.  It 
could  mean  agreements  in  some  instances  not  to  harvest,  or  whatever  it 
might  be. 

And  so  once  having  developed  this  marketing  order,  the  producers 
then  would  have  the  authority  to  carry  forward  this  kind  of  an  ap¬ 
proach  which  they  had  mutually  developed  and  voted  in  by  two- 
thirds,  and  they  could  then  open  negotiations  with  the  processors  or 
with  the  handlers  and  seek  to  develop  contracts  and  agreements  just 
like  any  other  contractual  relationship.  And  they  would  be  able  then 
to  carry  forward  their  part  of  such  an  agreement  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  marketing  order  to  which  they  then  were  collectiA-ely 
committed  to  carry  forward ;  and,  Avhen  such  an  agreement  ivas 
reached,  it  would  be  enforceable  just  like  any  other  kind  of  a  contract¬ 
ual  in  the  marketplace. 
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So,  this  is  a  good  example  of  free  enterprise  in  complete  operation 
of  negotiating  and  development  of  contractual  agreements  between  two 
parties. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point,  will  you  be  a  little  bit  more  specific 
as  to  the  parties  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  parties  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
commodity ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  producers.  There  would  have  to 
be  a  two-third  producer  vote  before  they  would  have  the  power  to  do 
anything,  and  then  they  would  open  negotiations. 

Senator  Miller.  You  mean  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
producers  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes.  In  these  negotiations,  they  would  sit  down 
with  the  processors  and  there  would  have  to  be  50  percent  of  the 
processors  who  have  reached  such  an  agreement  with  them  before 
the  contract  would  go  into  effect,  and  at  the  contract  terms. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  what  extent  would  others  be  in  this;  re¬ 
tailers,  for  example  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  mean  the  eventual  retailers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Others  heyond  that  level  ?  I  do  not  think  they 
would  participate  in  the  process,  unless  it  was  some  kind  of  integrated 
processor-handler  distribution  system. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  the  bargaining  then  would  lie 
between  the  producers  on  the  one  side- - 

Secretary  Freeman.  And  the  processors  and  the  handlers  on  the 
other  side. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  handlers  on  the  other  side? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  conception  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  Would  they  participate  in  the  decision  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  would  be  the  bargaining  people,  the  two 
parties  bargaining  together. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  would  not  participate  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  the  developing  of  the  marketing  order, 
itself;  no. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  processors  and  the  handlers  would  not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right.  They  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  that  this  might  lead  to  a  curtailment 
of  production  of  a  commodity  by  acreage  controls.  How’  would  that 
be  handled,  compared  with  the  method  we  now  have  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  v’ould  permit  the 
development  of  a  marketing  order,  which  order  could  incorporate  such 
things  as  allotments,  as  we  use  them  now,  based  upon  historic  produc¬ 
tion — the  very  same  factors  that  are  being  used  in  our  basic  farm 
commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  envision  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
that,  under  this  title,  there  will  be  any  acreage  curtailment  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  doubt  it.  I  would  add  that  they  could 
get  together  and  decide  how  many  acres.  I  think  that  this  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  based  on  deciding  in  terms  of  amount  and 
would  say  that  certain  amounts  could  be  and  would  be  sold;  and  they 
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would  then  kind  of  divide  up  the  amounts  and  this  would  be  up  to  the 
producers  in  relation  to  it.  This  is  hi  most  perishable  commodities,  and 
they  would  in  all  likelihood  produce  somewhat  more  and  would  hold 
back  some,  and  then  would  have  diversion  programs  for  other  uses, 
and  they  would  have  an  amount  on  an  acreage  basis  in  terms  of  this 
supply  management. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  curtailment  hi  volume  of  amount  rather 
than  in  acres,  would  that  be  done  by  producers  on  a  voluntary  basis  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  To  the  extent  that  the  producers  themselves 
have  voted  in  a  marketing  order  which  provided  there  could  be  some 
limitation  as  to  production,  when  two-thirds  voted  for  it,  why,  then, 
whatever  they  voted  for  would  be  binding  on  the  other  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  be  on  a  relative  basis — the  acreage 
that  is  taken  out  would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  would  be  no 
pay  for  it  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No  ;  that  is  correct ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Holland? 

Senator  Holland.  Senator  Aiken  has  some  questions. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  many  milk  marketing  orders  are  in  the  United 
States ;  73  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  has  been  some  consolidation,  so  the  actual 
area  has  been  expanded  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes;  others  have  been  coming  down. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  many  of  those  orders  have  adopted  the  base 
rating  plan  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  just  one. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  does  that  work  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know  I  think  it  has  worked 
quite  satisfactorily  in  that  area.  They  have  indicated  every  hope  to 
continue  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  know  whether  any  production  rights  have 
been  sold  in  that  area  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  do  not  know,  either.  Could  you  find  out  for  the 
record  ? 

Senator  Freeman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Transfer  of  Class  I  Bases  Under  Puget  Sound  Milk  Order 

Under  the  Puget  Sound  Milk  order.  Class  I  bases  may  be  transferred  under 
private  control  from  the  producer  with  a  base  to  another  baseholder  or  any 
other  producer.  Timely  notice  to  the  market  administrator  is  required,  and  the 
transfer  must  be  100  pounds  or  more  daily  base.  A  producer  who  receives  base 
by  transfer  may  not  transfer  base  within  the  following  12  months. 

During  the  first  six  months  after  the  plan  became  effective,  691  transfers  of 
base  by  477  producers,  totaling  408,709  pounds  of  Class  I  base,  were  recorded  with 
the  market  administrator.  This  represents  20.7  percent  of  the  total  pounds  of 
Class  I  base  issued  originally  to  2129  producers. 

Unofficial  information  indicates  that  base  transfers  have  been  made  at  rates 
of  from  $7.00  to  $13.00  per  pound  of  daily  base.  These  rates  are  not  reported  to 
the  market  administrator. 
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Senator  Aiken.  I  was  just  wondering  as  to  the  fact  that  one  group 
out  of  73  had  availed  itself  of  the  base-rating  plan,  whether  that  was 
sufficient  justification  for  making  the  plan  permanent  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  they  operate  under  it,  and  they  wish 
to  continue  it.  We  have  had  inquiries  from  a  number  of  other  areas 
as  to  its  feasibility  and  application  to  that  area.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  harm  is  done;  possibly,  some  good. 

Senator  Aiicen.  I  do  not  know  either.  That  is  why  I  asked  the 
question.  I  realize  there  are  some  areas  where  small  producers  are 
perhaps  rapidly  going  out  of  production  who  feel  that  the  right 
to  sell  their  production  rights  would  add  to  their  return  at  least, 
but  what  that  would  do  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  know. 

I  notice  that  you  made  particular  reference  to  pig  production. 
What  year  was  it  that  hogs  dropped  15  cents  a  pound? 

Secretary  Freeman.  15  cents  a  pound  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  It  was  about  15  years  ago  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Aiken.  Was  it  not? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  was  predicted  that  it  would  go  to  10  cents,  but 
it  went  to  15  cents  and  stopped,  I  believe.  The  price  has  been  rather 
constant  since  then,  more  or  less  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Up  and  down. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  has  been  up  and  down,  from  18  cents  to  24 
cents — it  went  up  to  24  cents  at  one  time. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Since  we  have  succeeded  in  stabilizing  the  corn 
supply,  it  is  clearly  on  the  record  as  having  had  an  important  impact 
on  hog  prices. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  there  is  no  direct  control  over  hog  production 

as  such  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Senator  Aiken.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  law;  it  is  a  matter  of  pretty 
good  judgment. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Of  good  judgment,  and  I  think  we  have 
developed  with  hogs  and  with  cattle  a  working  relationship  increas¬ 
ingly  with  the  producers  themselves,  and  they  are  getting  a  little  more 
sophisticated,  recognizing  that  runaway  production  can  only  hurt 
them,  so  that  in  both  instances,  why,  I  believe  we  are  beginning  to  get 
some  results. 

Senator  Aiken.  Has  the  Extension  Service  played  any  part  in 
that  voluntary  control  of  hog  production? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  there  has  been  an  educational  program 
carried  forward  very  conscientiously  by  the  Extension  Service,  in 
seeking  to  reach  the  hog  producers  and  cattle  producers.  For  example, 
in  urging  them  not  to  market  overweight  animals.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems  in  either  cattle  or  hogs.  It  is  not  efficient  to  do  so.  They 
lose  out  of  pocket,  and,  of  course,  it  floods  the  market  with  heavy¬ 
weight  animals  and  depresses  the  price. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  not  agree  that  the  Extension  Service  has 
had  its  day  and  might  be  reduced  or  abolished  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Certainly,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  Extensive 
Service,  has  taken  on  many  more,  functions  and  is  rapidly  adjusting 
to  changing  circumstances. 
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Senator  Aiken.  It  is  becoming  urban  and  suburban  to  a  greater 
degree  every  year  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  some  places. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  quoted  from  your  statement  last  spring  as 
follows : 

“Farmers  want  the  opportunity  to  represent  their  interests  with 
disciplined  group  action.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  “disciplined  action”  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  mean  that  they  are  able,  once  two-thirds  of 
them  have  voted  for  marketing  orders,  that  the  other  one-third  will 
will  have  to  go  along  with  the  two- thirds  majority. 

Senator  Aiken.  From  what  I  hear,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  use  a  little  discipline  around  its  doors  and  exits,  and  so  forth. 
Perhaps,  you  might  start  planning  that  discipline  right  at  home. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  heard  that  the  people  that  you  are 
speaking  of  are  not  much  influenced  by  my  discipline  or  any  other. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  have  two-thirds  majority,  do  they  not? 

Senator  Holland.  Besides,  they  are  not  producers? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator  Aiken.  I  give  up. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  more  question  about  wheat  certificates. 

To  what  extent  would  the  amendment  affect  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the 
millers  in  the  country  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  costs  to  millers 
would  increase.  It  would  increase  as  parity  increases.  If  parity  were 
to  go  up  4  cents  per  bushel,  the  cost  of  certificates  to  millers  would 
rise  from  75  cents  a  bushel  to  79  cents.  A  4-cent  increase  would  increase 
the  millers  cost,  instead  of  the  Government,  by  about  $20  million. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  desire  to  bring  out  for  the  record  any 
facts  so  that  the  opposition  to  that  provision  can  be  met. 

Senator  Holland  ? 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  note  a  statement  filed  by  the 
Department  showing  the  costs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
program  from  1961  to  1968,  the  last  being  an  estimate  and  also  in¬ 
cluding  an  estimate  for  1969,  is  dated  as  of  February  14,  and  I  wonder 
if  it  is  possible  at  this  time  to  bring  the  estimate  for  1968  forward  so 
that  we  may  know  more  accurately  what  the  costs  of  the  program 
have  been  in  fiscal  1968  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Surely. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  you  see  that  that  is  done  for  the  record  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  I  certainly  will. 

(The  information  follows:) 
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COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION 

NET  BUDGETARY  EXPENDITURES— SUMMARY  OF  ALL  COMMODITIES  AND  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Preliminary  Revised, 

through  fiscal  year 
May  1968 


Price-support  and  related  programs: 

Acreage  diversion,  price  support,  and  export  payments- . . 1,716.0  1,770.8 

Loans  and  purchases,  less  loan  repayments _ _ _ _ _ 1,550. 1  1,534. 1 

Wheat  certificates  issued,  less  certificates  sold . 361.5  347.3 

Storage  and  other  outlays*  1 . 768.4  698.2 


Total _ _ _ _ _ . . .  4,396.0  4,350.4 


Receipts: 

Sales  proceeds _  _  .  . . . . . .  1,060.8  1,158.4 

Other  receipts _ _ _  75.0  15.9 


Total . . . . . . . . .  1,135.8  1,274.3 


Total  net  expenditures..  .  .  _ 3,260.2  3,076.1 

Public  Law  480 _ 985.0  1,211.4 

Bartered  materials _ 24.1  25.3 

Other.  ..  _ 106.7  106.9 


Total  net  expenditures...  ...  _  4,377.0  4,419.7 


1  Includes  change  in  loans  held  by  banks. 

Senator  Holland.  You  think  Ave  could  bring  it  up,  let  us  say,  to  the 
end  of  May,  meaning  just  one  more  month  to  go  on  the  program? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  If  you  can,  I  wish  that  you  would  do  so. 

Secretary  F reeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  Certainly,  I  note  here  in  your  statement  several 
things  of  great  interest,  at  least  to  me.  One  is  a  statement  on  page  3, 
“Another  important  tool  is  section  32.  With  section  32  funds  we  will 
buy  $173  million  Avorth  of  food  this  year  for  distribution  to  children 
and  needy  people  here  at  home.” 

Is  that  the  estimated  amount  that  you  would  spend  on  buying  up  sur¬ 
pluses,  or  does  it  take  some  other  meaning  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  means  the  items  that  are  being  purchased 
are  in  surplus  supply,  yes. 

Senator  Holland.  This  sum  of  $173  million  is  Avhat  you  estimate 
AYOLild  be  spent  to  take  surplus  commodities  during  the  year  1969  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  You  do  not  have  any  estimate  for  expenditures 
of  section  32  funds  other  than  the  purchase  of  sixrplus  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you. 

I  notice  that  Avith  reference  to  surpluses,  you  state— and  I  think  with 
much  truth — that  the  working  of  the  program  has  eliminated  surpluses 
that  clogged  the  Avarehouses  during  the  fifties.  Certainly,  many  of  the 
surpluses  have  been  eliminated.  HoAvever,  I  want  to  discuss  the  impact 
of  your  newly  recommended  bill  to  have  reserves  of  grains  built  up. 
How  does  that  apply  against  your  statement  there  that  up  to  now,  you 
have  prevented  the  building  up  of  new  surpluses  ? 

Would  these  reserves  be  neAv  surpluses  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  they  would  not.  They  would  be  reserves 
that  Avould  be  a  part  of  the  carryover  that  we  feel  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  have  adequate  reserves  ourselves  and  by  the  added  flexibility  that 
would  go  with  that,  that  we  could  move  in  to  purchase  at  times  when 
there  was  overproduction  and  lower  prices  and  then  have  them  to  sell 
when  the  prices  moved  up  to  higher  levels.  It  adds  up  to  what  I  think 
is  an  additional  and  important  tool  in  adjusting  to  changes  that  take 
j^l ace  in  the  market. 

Senator  Holland.  Have  you  not  the  authority  now  to  purchase  when 
the  price  is  too  low  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  no.  All  we  can  do  now,  as  far  as  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  is  concerned,  is  to  make  a  loan,  or,  when 
producers  are  unable  to  meet  the  storage  requirements  for  a  loan,  to 
buy  limited  quantities. 

Senator  Holland.  I  note  that  the  various  bills  that  have  been  offered 
that  I  am  familiar  with  purport  to  build  up  reserves  and  that  most  of 
them  provide  that  all  purchases  of  the  reserves  shall  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  producers  and  not  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Do  you  have  any  comment  to  make  on  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  this  is  a  provision  of  reseal  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  it.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  grain  in  question  is  held 
by  the  2>i,oducer.  and,  as  such,  the  |>roducer,  under  the  terms  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  that  bill,  can  move  it  into  the  market  or  out,  but  it  really  is 
not  any  different  from  the  Government  owning  it  and  having  it  in 
commercial  storage.  In  this  case,  in  most  instances,  either  it  would 
be  stored  on  the  farm  or — otherwise — and  both,  I  might  say,  would 
be  within  what  we  consider  the  necessary  carryover  in  order  to  have 
adequate  reserves. 

Senator  Holland.  The  next  tiling  I  want  to  question  you  about  is 
your  2ioint  2  near  the  bottom  of  [>age  I  of  your  statement  in  which  you 
refer  to  the  retirement  of  acreage  and  you  say  “The  flexibility  in  the 
program  enabled  us  to  adjust  the  acres  removed  from  feed  grain  pro¬ 
duction  and  placed  in  conserving  use  from  20  to  31  million  acres  as 
the  situation  warranted.” 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Holland.  What  is  the  amount  in  reserve  now  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  target  is  34  million  for  this  year,  we  have 
decided  on. 

Senator  Holland.  That  brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  are  counting  upon  funds — authorizations  for  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program  for  this  year  to  enable  you  to  attain  that  target.  \  ou 
remember  you  were  asked  about  that.  The  other  body  has  refused  to 
grant  that  request  for  funds. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  And  the  Senate  bill  does  grant  a  portion  of  your 
request — perhaps  all  of  it.  And  just  what  importance  in  your  whole 
picture  does  this  display  as  to  your  ability  to  retire  additional  acreage 
under  the  CAP  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  net  is  34  million  acres  estimated,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  2  million  acres  that  will  move  out  under 
the  cnqffand  adjustment  program.  In  addition,  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program  is  important  in  the  overall,  because  we  know  that  there 
will  be  a  need  for  substantial  acreage  to  be  diverted  for  some  time  to 
come. 
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The  figures  used  here  are  20  to  34,  at  least  for  the  next  4  years,  which 
this  bill  directs  is  the  thing  to  do.  In  my  considered  judgment,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  what  we  will  have  to  keep  out  of  production  at  least  to 
the  20  million  acre  figure;  certainly,  I  cannot  foresee  anything  less 
than  that,  unless  there  were  completely  altered  circumstances  world¬ 
wide.  Therefore,  if  some  of  that  acreage,  that  20  million,  can  move 
under  the  cropland  adjustment  program,  it  can  do  so  more  efficiently  at 
a  lower  cost  to  the  Government  and  at  a  higher  utility  to  the  land- 
owner.  And  as  such  it  is  just  another  example  of  the  multiple  uses  effi¬ 
ciently  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  public  expenditure. 

Senator  Holland.  As  I  recall  it,  the  acreage  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  reserve  picture;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  last  large  block  of  acreage 
passes  out  this  year  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  figures  in  that 
program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  follows:) 

There  will  be  5.S  milion  acres  released  from  Conservation  Reserve  contracts  at 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1968.  This  will  leave  3.4  million  acres  under  contracts, 
practically  all  of  which  will  be  released  at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1969. 

Senator  Holland.  Do  you  mean  by  your  statement  here  that  you 
now  have  20  million  acres  out  of  production  and  that  you  may  have 
to  bring  that  to  34  million  in  this  year  ahead? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  mean  by  that  that  we  did  have  in  1967  20  mil¬ 
lion  acres  that  were  not  in  production.  Now,  with  ’a  larger  crop  last 
year  than  was  expected,  here  and  around  the  world,  and  with  the 
forecast  of  a  very  good  crop  this  year,  we  seek  to  move  from  last 
year’s  20  million  to  this  year’s  34  million. 

Senator  Holland.  How  much  do  you  figure  it  will  cost  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  retire  that  added  acreage,  raising  the  total  of  retirement  from 
20  million  to  34  million?  Can  you  supply  that  figure  for  the  record? 

Secretary  Freeman.  If  I  may  supply  that  for  the  record,  I  would 
appreciate  doing  that. 

( The  information  follows :) 

FEED  GRAINS— COMPARISON  OF  DIVERTED  ACREAGE  AND  LAND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS  UNDER  1967  AND  1968 

PROGRAMS' 

item  Unit  1967  program  1968  program 


Acreage  diverted 


Million  acres 


20.  3  2  34.  3 


Land  diversion  payments _  Million  dollars _ _  325  695 

Price-support  payments.. _ _ do _  542  633 


Total  payments - - -  ...  . .  do _  ...  .  ...  ...  867  1,328 

Average  payment  per  acre  diverted  ... _  _  Dollars  per  acre _  _  .  42.71  Ml.  50 


1  Corn  and  grain  sorgum  only. 

2  Intended  diversion  based  on  enrollment;  actual  diversion  after  dropout  expected  to  total  about  32,000.000  acres. 
2  Based  on  estimated  actual  diversion  of  about  32,000,000  acres. 
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Senator  Holland.  One  more  question  with  reference  to  the  amount 
of  marketing  orders  that  you  testified  about  in  some  detail  in  your 
earlier  testimony. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  you  are  working  toward  now  so  far  as  a 
change  in  the  law  is  concerned,  is  to  make  these  marketing  orders 
marketwide  rather  than  to  affect  just  certain  parts  of  a  group  of  com¬ 
modity  producers.  For  instance,  the  marketing  order  in  Florida  for 
citrus  covers  only  the  citrus  producers  there,  and  the  State  marketing 
agreement  on  oranges  in  California  covers  only  the  citrus  producers 
there,  and  the  same  situation  is  true  in  certain  vegetables.  There  are 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  that  cover  only  regional  or  area¬ 
wide  areas,  rather  than  marketwide  areas.  Are  you  now  hoping  to 
make  these  agreements  marketwide?  Is  that  your  objective? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  want  to  check  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
answer  that  question  as  sharply  and  precisely  as  I  would  like  to. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  that  under  marketing  orders  now  for  the 
commodities  mentioned  that  they  could  cover  a  wider  area  under  the 
current  law.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  change.  This  is  a  practical  ques¬ 
tion  :  When  producers  want  to  come  together,  as  to  how  big  an  area 
should  be  as  a  practical  area  to  be  encompassed  in  order  to  be  effective? 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  of  law.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
practical  determination. 

What  this  new  additional  amendment  would  do  is:  (a)  It  would 
have  many  more  commodities  that  today  could  not  have  a  marketing 
order.  They  are  not  provided  by  law.  (b)  It  would  provide  a  wider 
area  of  potential  action  within  the  marketing  order  than  would  be 
possible  under  the  marketing  orders  that  now  exist. 

Senator  Holland.  The  reason  I  accented  this  marketwide  prospect 
is  that  I  noticed  that  you  used  these  words  in  your  statement — let 
me  read  the  statement :  “I  stressed  the  need  for  new  legislative  author¬ 
ity  to  make  farmer  bargaining  power  an  effective  force  through  use 
of  Government  marketing  orders  to  enforce  marketwide  compliance 
by  farmers  and  buyers  alike.” 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  you  were  accentuating  your  objective 
as  one  that  intends  to  operate  marketwide. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  any  marketing  order  has  to  operate 
marketwide  to  be  successful.  It  certainly  has  to  encompass  a  large 
enough  area  to  include  enough  producers  in  order  to  be  effective.  I 
did  not  mean  by  the  use  of  those  words  any  wider  area  than  could  be 
followed  under  the  current  law  which  I  think  is  as  wide  an  area  as 
needs  to  be  and  that  producers  will  come  together  under  it,  and  as 
a  practical  matter  it  is  a  workable  size.  So,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
would  make  a  change. 

Senator  Holland.  It  would  permit  nationwide  marketing  orders, 
the  present  law  would  permit  it,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  every  effort 
the  Department  has  made  toward  that  end  has  been  defeated.  First 
was  the  citrus  marketing  order  which  was  to  be  nationwide.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  for  nationwide  marketing  orders  and  orders  for 
potatoes,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  accomplish 
nationwide,  marketwide  controls  which  have  been  approved.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  get  the  producers  to  support  the  local  ones.  It  was  not 
able  to  get  the  producer  support  that  was  necessary  for  the  other. 
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You  are  trying  now  to  accomplish  for  the  first  time  nationwide 
meaning  marketwide— support  because  the  products  of  these  various 
regions  that  are  marketed  nationwide— anything  could  be  market¬ 
wide — it  would  have  to  be  nationwide — there  is  no  such  thing  as  pro¬ 
viding  for  that,  because  Florida  citrus  fruit  comes  in  competition  with 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  California.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  having 
Irish  potatoes  produced  in  one  part  of  the  Nation  not  coming  in  com¬ 
petition  with  Irish  potatoes  produced  elsewhere,  and  yet  there  has 
been  very  strong  producer  opposition  to  attempting  a  nationwide 
control  for  obvious  reasons.  The  period  of  of  production  is  different,  the 
quality  of  the  product  in  many  cases  is  different,  and  there  are  various 
reasons  for  that  position. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is:  Are  you  really  trying  to  get  na¬ 
tionwide  control* of  commodities  that  are  produced  in  our  Nation? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  could  say  flatly,  “No.”  By  no  means,  as  the 
Senator  has  properly  pointed  out,  there  is  no  difference  under  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  and  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  as  it 
now  stands. 

I  do  not  know  what  efforts  have  been  made  in  connection  with  na¬ 
tionwide  programs,  except  there  have  been  none  made  while  I  have 
been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  marketing  orders,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  have  not  been  published  by  the  Department  as  such.  These  are 
self-help  programs  that  producers  wish  to  develop  themselves,  and 
they  come  to  the  Department  for  technical  help  and  assistance  which 
we  give,  but  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  selling  these  programs. 

None  of  them,  as  Senator  Holland  points  out,  will  go  forward  un¬ 
less  the  producers  want  them  and  the  producers  vote  for  them.  And 
the  question  of  how  wide  an  area  is  a  very  practical  pragmatic  judg¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  producers,  as  to  what  is  an  effective  and  how 
large  an  area  is  necessary  to  make  it  workable. 

Senator  Holland.  Then,  may  I  close  by  asking  this  question  as  to 
your  use  of  the  word  “marketwide”  on  line  2,  page  8.  Does  that  indi¬ 
cate  at  all  that  in  your  judgment  you  are  seeking  to  change  the  present 
judicial  practice  by  which  marketing  agreements  and  orders  have 
never  been  made  nationwide,  but  if  the  market  is  nationwide  instead 
they  are  confined  to  areas  producing  a  commodity  which  is  not  only 
alike  but  generally  identical,  practically  so,  to  what  is  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  area  ? 

There  is  no  attempt  to  go  to  a  nationwide  marketing  order  in  any 
commodity  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  note  in  the  bill — and  this  is  only 
a  tentative  draft — but  flaxseed  is  included  as  a  possible  crop  to  come 
under  bargaining  arrangement  and  marketing  orders  or  agreements, 
and  that  soybeans  are  let  out. 

Could  you  effectively  have  a  marketing  order  agreement  for  one 
oil  crop,  such  as  flaxseed  and  not  soybeans  where  both  of  them  are 
widely  used  as  a  base  for  making  paints  and  for  livestock  feed  and 
other  uses  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  know.  Your  question  indicates  there 
would  be  very  grave  pi’oblems  where  you  have  interchangeable  com- 
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modities.  Why,  obviously,  you  are  going  to  run  into  those  problems 
when  you  try  and  strengthen  your  producer  base. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  any 
figures  with  you,  but  would  you  provide  for  the  record,  data  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent  for 
the  school  lunch,  food  stamp,  school  milk  programs  and  so  on  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  I  understand  that  it  is  in  excess  of  $700  million. 

Also  would  you  provide  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  you  will  have  available  for  the  same  purposes  for  fiscal  year  19(59  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

(The  information  follows:) 

CONSUMER  FOOD  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year  1968  Fiscal  year  1969 


estimate  budget 


Special  milk  .  _ _ _ _  $104,000,000  $104,000,000 

School  lunch . . i . . — _ _  222,202,000  248,768,000 

Food  stamp  -  _ _  184,945,000  245,000,000 

Sec.  32 . . . . , . . . . . . .  176,052,000  179,767,000 


Total . . . . . .  687,199,000  777,535,000 


Senator  Young.  With  respect  to  the  change  in  the  wheat  certif¬ 
icate  payment,  I  understand  that  this  would  only  be  effective  if  you 
increased  the  price  support  level  for  wheat. 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  the  provision  to  which  I  think  you  direct 
attention  is  as  to  the  processor’s  share  in  funding  the  certificate.  That 
amount  would  vary  with  parity,  because  parity  has  been  going  up,  as 
you  know,  since  a  year  ago.  As  such,  that  would  mean  an  increase 
in  the  certificate  value  and  that  increase,  additional  cost,  would,  under 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  pending,  be  assessed,  so  to  speak,  to  the  millers 
and  the  processors. 

Senator  Young.  Under  the  present  law,  the  processor  pays  75 
cents  a  bushel  or  one-half  the  difference  between  the  price  support 
and  parity  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  Is  it  one-half  or  7 5  cents  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Mr.  Jaenke  reminds  me  that  it  is  the  difference 
between  the  loan  rate  and  $2  which  is  currently  75  cents. 

Senator  Young.  I  see.  If  parity  went  up  5  cents  a  bushel  in  the 
next  2  years,  and  that  would  -be  about  as  much  as  you  could  expect, 
the  amount  of  additional  money  that  the  processors  and  consumers 
would  be  paying  would  be  very  little  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  be  very  little,  yes. 

Senator  Young.  With  respect  to  the  wheat  acreage,  I  notice  at 
the  bottom  of  page  5  and  the  top  of  page  6,  you  make  reference  to 
diversion  payments  under  the  wheat  program  for  next  year. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  I  understand  there  have  been  no  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  for  wheat  in  this  crop  year  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  None,  this  crop  year. 

Senator  Young.  Would  these  be  the  same  as  for  corn- — I  mean, 
diversion  acreage  payments. 
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Secretary  Freeman.  We  are  planning  to  have,  as  we  have  in  feed 
grains,  the  mandatory  amount  that  would  come  in,  and  there  would 
be  no  payments  for  that.  There  would  then  be  an  additional  amount 
that  would  come  in  where  there  would  be  diversion  payments  which 
is  exactly  as  we  have  under  the  freed  grain  program. 

Senator  Young.  Would  the  producer  reduce  his  acreage  more  than 
t  he  required  amount  in  that  case  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  Was  that  available  to  wheat  producers  in  the 
present  crop  year  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  because — 

Senator  Young.  I  did  not  think  so. 

Secretary  Freeman.  There  was  very  little  cutback  in  production 
and  very  little  we  thought  that  was  needed;  and,  therefore,  this 
provision  was  not  used.  We  did  cut  back  diversion  on  the  corn  pro¬ 
gram  when  we  were  seeking  to  increase  the  production,  so  rather 
than  to  move  it  down — 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  like  your  statement  in  which 
you  aprove  of  the  4-year  extension.  That  is  my  objective,  too.  I  would 
rather  go  higher  on  the  blended  price  supports  on  wheat.  Maybe  I  am 
in  the  minority. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  further  with  respect  to  the  questions 
you  have  been  asked  by  Senator  Holland  about  this  bargaining  pro¬ 
vision,  as  I  understand  it,  you  exercise  no  power  except  that  which  may 
result  from  a  producer  stating  that  50  percent  of  the  producers  want 
the  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  have  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
producers  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  power  at  all  other  than  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No  power  at  all,  except  to  approve  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  handlers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  that  permission  has 
to  be  given  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  producers,  and  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  processors,  but  after  the  orders  become  effective — the  orders 
first  have  to  be  approved  by  them,  and  they  emanate  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  thereafter. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  must  be  an  accord  on  it. 

Senator  Holland.  What  he  thinks  is  in  accord  with  the  agreement. 
They  .must  be  in  accord  with  that,  as  he  thinks.  But  as  in  the  case  of 
our  citrus  marketing  agreement  in  Florida,  which  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  has  been  in  longer  than  any  of  the  marketing  agreements, 
you  find  that  various  secretaries  have  frequently  differed  with  the 
judgment  of  the  control  committees  and  have  either  declined  to  grant 
them  along  certain  lines  and  have  insisted  if  it  be  granted  along  that 
line  that  it  be  modified  and  have  expressed  that  recommendations  be 
modified.  After  all,  the  authority  under  the  order  of  the  legislation  is 
in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 
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Secretary  Freeman.  Technically,  it  is  correct;  but  there  are  some 
instances,  of  course,  that  Senator  Holland  relates,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  8  years  I  have  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  there  has  been 
more  than  once  or  twice  that  a  controversy  has  really  risen  that  would 
take  judgment  as  between  the  management  committee  and  the 
Department. 

These  programs  that  are  administered  by  the  management  com¬ 
mittee,  when  they  come  to  me,  usually,  it  is  when  there  is  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  producers  themselves  as  to  what  the  order  means.  And  a  mi¬ 
nority  group  is  protesting  a  majority  group  decision.  There  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  within  the  group  as  to  what  can  be  done  under  that  order.  Other¬ 
wise,  well,  the  Department  plays,  really,  a  service  role;  we  provide 
technical  services.  The  people  administer  the  program  itself. 

The  Senator  is  right  in  the  last  analysis  that  the  Secretary  is  held 
responsible,  but  I  think  that  is  a  practical  matter,  and,  historically,  it 
has  to  be  to  a  point  where  there  would  be  serious  abuse.  It  just  did  not 
make  any  sense  at  all  if  someone  got  oil'  on  cloud  9,  why,  then,  the 
Secretary  could  act.  It  is  true  that  the  order  is  issued,  legally  issued, 
as  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  as  a  practical  matter, 
it  is  really  a  producer  program. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize. 

Senator  McGovern  ? 

Senator  McGovern.  In  terms  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  do  you  have  any  feeling  as  to  which  commodities  are  most  likely 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  kind  of  collective  bargaining  authority  that 
is  in  this  bill  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  say  the  one,  perhaps,  that  is  most 
interested  at  the  moment  to  move  on  it,  the  one  that  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  discussion  on  would  be  eggs.  Broilers  is  another.  The  turkey  people 
have  an  interest  in  this.  But  those  are  the  ones.  This  is  a  problem  within 
the  industry.  The  egg  people  have  problems. 

You  have  a  situation  where  you  can  turn  production  on  and  off  like 
a  water  faucet  in  some  industries. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  have  been  mildly  disappointed  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  do  not  seem  to  include  the  certificate  payment  as  a 
part  of  their  income  in  their  thinking.  They  talk  about  wheat  being 
$1.40  or  $1.45,  and  they  have  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  getting  a 
rather  substantial  payment  in  the  form  of  the  certificate.  Have  you 
encountered  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  have  had  the  same  experience.  There  is  this 
tendency  to  feel  that  the  certificate  payment  is  not  related  to  the 
price  and  they  tuck  it  away.  They  look  at  the  price  and  say  that  the 
prices  are  lower  than  they  have  ever  been.  This  is  a  very  real  problem. 
The  farmers  do  not  realize  that  the  real  price  is  not  $1.40  but  that  the 
real  price  includes  the  47-cent  certificate,  which  is  a  total  of  $1.87  for 
every  bushel.  We  have  to  hammer  away  at  it.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  have  not  been  very  enthusiastic  about  advance  pay¬ 
ments.  I  think  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  would  have  the  payments 
as  close  as  you  can  to  the  time  when  he  sells,  so  that  he  will  realize 
that.  Many  farmers  are  mislead  into  thinking  that  we  do  not  have  a 
program. 
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And,  so,  in  the  politics  of  it,  why,  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to 
ignore  that  in  some  places,  as  to  these  programs'.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
educational  program. 

Senator  McGovern.  What  is  the  blend  price  on  wheat,  the  average  ( 

Secretary  Freeman.  If  I  were  asked  what  the  average  wheat  price 
would  be,  1  would  say  probably  $1.40  a  bushel,  and  the  certificate  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  47  cents  a  bushel.  That  would  mean  for  the  current  year 
that  there  would  be  a  blend  price  of  $1.87  for  wheat. 

Senator  McGovern.  On  all  that  is  produced  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  All  that  is  produced. 

Senator  McGovern.  I  realize  that  there  are  certain  problems  here 
that  may  make  it  impossible,  or  make  it  unlikely,  for  you  to  support 
this,  but  would  there  be  any  reasons  other  than  fiscal  why  it  would 
not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  small  export  certificate  on  wheat — would 
that  complicate  our  international  position,  laying  aside  our  fiscal 
problems  here  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  fiscal  problem,  the  cost  problem,  and  re¬ 
lated  political  problems  are  a  problem.  Under  this  program,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  wheat  and  other  grains,  too,  move  in  the  market  at  a  market 
price  which  is  based  on  supply  and  demand  and  the  usual  market 
practices,  and  we  are  thereby  able  to  remain  competitive.  We  use 
some  export  subsidies  in  certain  areas  where  it  is  necessary,  but  it  has 
been  relatively  nominal  compared  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
spent  in  the  old  program.  The  export  certificate  would  be  an  income 
function  directed  to  the  farmer,  and,  primarily  a  cost  proposition. 

Senator  Holland.  The  certificate  on  export  wheat  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  arrangement  which  we  have  just  confirmed,  amount¬ 
ing  to  an  international  treaty  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  would  it  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  instance  it  would  be. 
You  see,  this  would  be  a  domestic  export  payment  to  the  producers 
as  such,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  conflict  with  the  international 
wheat  arrangement.  It  would  be  purely  a  domestic  matter  for  us  to 
resolve. 

Senator  McGovern.  Just  one  other  question:  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  Department  feels  that  the  strategic  or  commodity  re¬ 
serve  legislation  in  some  form  would  materially  improve  the  workings 
of  the  major  parts  of  the  program  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  the  strategic  reserve  bill  would 
be  a  very  important  tool  in  this  whole  package  that  we  are  learning 
how  to  operate  efficiently,  to  get  the  end  results,  and  by  being  able  to 
buy  at  certain  times  and  to  sell  at  other  times,  we  could  have  an  effect 
on  the  marketing  of  the  product  and  its  price  that  would  be  quite 
helpful. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  authority  is  not  in  the  omnibus  bill  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No. 

Senator  McGovern.  That  would  require - 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  would  require  separate  legislation. 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  What  would  be  the  size,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your 
program,  on  wheat,  let  us  say,  of  carryover  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  same  as  we  have  now,  roughly  400  million 
to  600  million.  When  we  get  up  to  600  million,  we  would  start  cut- 
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ting  back  the  production;  if  we  get  below  400  million  we  would  try  to 
encourage  more  production.  J 

Senator  Miller.  I  notice  that  the  Department  has  estimated  around 
545  million  bushels  up  to  the  period  July  1. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think,  no,  that  is  low.  The  current  best  esti¬ 
mate  is  about  180  million  bushels  more  than  that.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
That  was  at  the  end  of  the  current  crop  year,  July  1,  1968,  which  is 
on  target.  What  I  am  talking  about  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  next 
crop  year,  as  to  what  our  estimate  would  be,  in  regard  to  that  period, 
July  1,  1969,  which  would  run  about  150  million  bushels  more,  and 
over  that  level  we  would  consider  we  would  be  moving  into  an  un¬ 
usually  unnecessary  heavy  carryover. 

Senator  Miller.  My  point  would  be  that,  if,  as  of  July  1  this  year, 
545  million  were  the  target,  and  a  year  from  now  it  is  645  million’ 
we  are  in  range  right  now  without  any  reserve  bill. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct,  but  we  are  also  in  a  period 
where  we  have  prices  lower  than  we  wish  they  were.  With  a  reserve 
bill  and  with  the  ability  to  buy  and  carry  these  stocks,  we  would  be 
able  to  allect  the  market  price  without  any  cost,  because  once  we  o-ot 
started  we  would  not  be  buying  and  selling.  Also  it  would  have  a  good 
healthy  effect,  because  we  do  have  a  supply  that  I  identified  as  being 
m  Government  hands. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  a  number  of  our  big  markets  abroad, 
particularly  the  Japanese,  are  quite  sensitive  to  this  business  of  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  Understandably  so,  because  they  are  dependent  upon 
outside — world— supply  of  food.  And  when  we  did  get  kind  of  tied 
back  in  1966  and  went  below  that  400  million  figure,  and  when  we  are 
quite  currently  tight  on  cotton,  this  results  in  some  uncertainty,  and, 
therefore,  for  dual  purposes,  to  have  a  clearly  marked,  identified 
supplier  which  assures  our  foreign  customers,  to  have  this  ability  to 
move  in  and  out  and  to  effect  the  price  specifically  in  the  market,  to 
that  extent  it  will  help  the  producers.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  and  sensible  piece  of  legislation. 

Senator  Miller.  Of  course,  the  point  is  aggravated  by  the  unusual 
requirements  for  food,  especially  in  India.  Our  production  does  not 
indicate  anything  like  that. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Miller.  My  point  is  as  to  the  urgency  for  this  reserve  bill 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  what  it  might  have  been  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  especially  taking  into  consideration  the  programs  for 
India,  Pakistan,  and  some  of  the  other  countries  and  also  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  estimated  645  million  bushel  reserve  next  year. 

Secretary  Freeman.  What  you  are  saying  is  a  concern  about  a  short 
supply  under  this  legislation— if  that  is  it,  I  would  agree.  We  are  now 
in  this  cycle,  in  this  period,  where  a  worldwide  emergency  supply  is 
not  on  the  lean  side — we  are  in  strong  supply.  Therefore,  this  would 
be  the  time  when  we  could  move  in,  and,  using  this  power  to  purchase, 
strengthen  those  prices,  and  then  if  we  move  into  the  other  low  cycle 
that  we  were  in  several  years  ago,  why,  then,  we  would  move  that  out 
and  sell  it,  and  we  keep  this  in  a  flexible  situation  with  a  flexible  tool 
that  helps. 

Senator  Miller.  Could  you  provide  for  the  record  a  little  analysis 
of  how  that  would  work  out  ? 
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The  fact  that  it  is  there,  even  though  it  may  be  in  Government — 
some  of  it — it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  have  a  pretty  important 
bearing  on  the  market.  I  am  not  sure  how  much  of  a  material  impact 
on  prices  it  would  have  in  the  long  run,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  have 
some  of  these  Government  purchases,  to  put  some  of  this  in  Govern¬ 
ment  hands,  to  have  it  transferred  from  private  stocks  on  the  farm  into 
the  Government  insulated  reserve  stocks.  If  you  give  us  an  analysis 
on  that,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Stocks  would  ,be  accumulated  into  the  Government  portion  of  the  reserve 
during  periods  such  as  this  past  and  the  present  year— when  total  output  of 
grain  exceeds  total  utilization,  and  when  the  overall  level  of  reserve  stocks  are 
below  desirable  levels.  Proposed  strategic  reserve  legislation  calls  for  part  of 
these  reserve  stocks  to  be  held  by  farmers  and  part  to  be  held  by  government. 
If  the  portion  of  the  reserve  held  in  government  hands  is  below  that  stated  in 
the  legislative  goals  (as  was  the  case  last  fall  and  is  today),  the  strategic  re¬ 
serve  legislation  would  authorize  the  government  to  purchase  limited  amounts 
of  grain  in  the  open  market  at  above-loan-level  prices  to  place  in  the  insulated 
rosorvo. 

At  present,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  farmers  harvest  an  unusually  large 
crop,  the  only  way  the  government  can  add  these  extra  supplies  to  its  stocks  is 
to  allow  the  market  price  to  fall  below  the  loan  level— in  other  words,  the  market 
price  now  must  be  depressed  to  or  below  the  loan  level  in  order  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  rebuild  its  reserves  even  in  the  limited  amounts  prescribed  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  sti'ategic  reserve  legislation. 

Had  this  purchase  authority  been  available  to  the  Department  last  summer 
and  fall,  Department  purchases  could  have  added  as  much  as  7  cents  per  bushel 
to  the  market  prices  of  wheat,  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  the  prices  that  actually 
prevailed. 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  long  as  it  is  locked  up  in  clearly  measurable 
terms  under  wbieli  it  could  be  sold,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
any  effect  on  farm  prices.  Obviously,  when  you  purchase  up  to  the 
limit,  and  your  prices  were  lower  than  that,  you  are  not  going  any¬ 
where  with  it;  but  when  you  have  these  swings,  why,  then,  you  can 
use  it  for  useful  purpose  on  both  ends,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Miller.  If  you  could  give  us  some  analysis  on  that,  it  would 
be  helpful. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  I  was  frankly  a  little  surprised— maybe  I  should 
not  have  been ;  but  I  understood  that  this  bill  was  going  to  be  drafted 
maybe  on  the  basis  of  a  1-year  extension  of  the  current  program.  Now. 
I  find  we  have  it  for  4  years. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  impression  ? 

Senator  Miller.  From  comments. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  have  been  in  the  House,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ever  intended  to  make  it  a  1-year  extension  here.  I  never 
heard  anybody  express  such  a  thought. 

Senator  Miller.  Be  that  as  it  may,  rigidly  or  wrongly,  I  felt  very 
much  like  the  chairman  did  at  the  original  time  that  we  were  going 
into  this,  that  since  it  is  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  present  program 
will  expire,  that  there  was  no  great  urgency  in  taking  any  action  before 
early  next  year.  Then,  I  did  run  into  the  problem — and  I  think  that 
Senator  Young  and  others  have  indicated  that  problem — that  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  farmers  they  need  this  time  for  planning  and  it 
would  lie  helpful  if  they  knew  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  continuation  of 
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the  act.  So,  I  can  understand  that  a  continuation  of  1  year  such  as  what 
the  House  passed  might  be  helpful ;  but  do  you  say  that  there  is  any 
urgency,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  more  than  a  1-year  extension  of  this? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  1  think  that  there  is  an  urgency.  I  think 
that  we — as  1  tried  to  say  in  the  prepared  Statement — are  developing 
the  machinery  and  the  cooperative  relationship  and  the  confidence 
to  operate  these  programs  effective  and  to  get  the  results  we  all  want, 
we  need  it.  We  now  need  it.  If  we  were  to  back  off  and  say  “No,  let 
us  wait;  let  us  not  have  any  leadtime;  let  us  go  back  to  year-by-year 
legislation,”  I  think  that  would  be  a  setback.  This  is  no  tune,  I  think, 
to  become  such,  to  back  off  from  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
showing  real  promise,  to  go  back  again  to  uncertainties  that  would 
permeate  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  if  this  is  extended  on  a  very 
short-range  basis  or  not  extended  at  all. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  agree  with  much  of  what  you  say.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  quite  responsive  to  my  question.  I  agree  that  when 
we  have  farm  programs,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  them  over  a  rather 
long  period  of  time — 3,  4,  or  5  years — but  here  we  are  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  still  has  a  year  and  a  half  before  its  expiration,  and  we 
do  not  have  full  data  for  the  year  1968,  and  the  Secretary  himself  has 
expressed  he  is  for  improvement  in  what  we  have.  My  own  Iowa  State 
University — and  I  know  you  have  a  high  regard  for  it — is  currently 
engaged  in  an  in-depth  research  and  computerization  of  alternative- 
type  programs,  and  they  are  not  going  to  have  this  job  done  until 
maybe  the  end  of  the  summer.  And  my  position  on  this  is  that  when 
we  do  legislate  another  I-  or  5-year  program,  1  would  like  to  have 
the  benefit  of  that  study.  I  can  understand  discussion  to  take  care 
of  a  problem  that  is  still  a  few  years  in  the  future,  but  why  the  urgency 
of  a  4-year  program  at  this  time  escapes  me.  I  am  interested,  just 
like  you  are,  in  improving  what  we  have,  because  I  think  that  it  does 
need  to  be  improved.  But  I  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  intense 
research  capabilities  of  a  school  like.  Iowa  State  University  which 
takes  in  other  agricultural  universities  in  these  studies. 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  you  say,  nothing  is  perfect  and  we  want  to 
learn  as  we  go  along  and  improve,  but  in  this  instance,  of  course,  that 
can  always  be  done.  Congress  can  always  ask,  and  then  it  can  be 
changed.  I  do  not  think  that  contradicts  the  fact  that  we  can  have 
some  firm  direction  over  a  limited  period  of  time.  A  1-year  extension 
in  this  instance,  I  think,  would  represent  in  the  minds  of  producers 
of  agricultural  products  generally  a  very  serious  reservation  as  to  a 
continuation  of  the  programs  we  have  developed.  I  think  that  will 
adversely  affect  agriculture  and  the  producers  and  I  think  that  the 
programs  that  have  been  developed  and  are  being  carried  forward 
have  shown  very  real  progress  and  that  this  is  no  t  ime  to  drop  them — - 
this  is  the  time  to  carry  them  forward  to  fruition. 

Senator  Miller.  That  concern  expresses  the  clear  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  others  of  this  committee  that  we 
would  legislate  on  the  program  early  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say  this,  Senator  Miller,  that  I  was  of 
the  impression  at  the  time  on  this,  that  we  could  hold  hearings  and 
then  prepare  a  bill  based  on  those  hearings. 

Now,  that  was  my  opinion  up  to  a  couple  of  weeks  or  3  weeks  ago, 
but  many  committee  members — my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota 
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and  others — asked  me  to  let  them  present  it  to  the  committee  now. 

I  think  that  Senator  Y oung  stated  it  at  that  time. 

Senator  Young.  I  am  lor  a  40-year  extension  instead  of  4  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  that  I  don’t  think  that  I  have  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  sitting  on  anybody’s  bill,  and  I  want  to  do  what  the  majority 
of  this  committee  desires  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  be  aribtrary  about  it. 
So,  some  time  ago  we  submitted  the  question  to  the  committee,  and 
there  were  only  two  or  three,  I  think,  that  maintained  the  views  that 
they  had  expressed. 

Senator  Miller.  The  chairman  is  absolutely  right.  I  think  that  was 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  My  point  is  that  there 
is  no  disagreement  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  committee  or  from  any 
source  that  I  know  of,  about  a  follow-on  farm  program  that  would 
be  enacted,  at  the  latest,  early  next  year;  and  any  suggestion  that 
there  may  not  be  a  follow-on'  farm  program  would  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  press  release,  all  contrary  to  the  policy  expressed 
by  this  committee  and  the  sentiment,  T  think,  of  everybody  on  this 
committee. 

You  said  that  the  blended  price  would  apply  to  all  wheat  produced? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  1.3  billion  bushels 
production  for  I960? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Miller.  And  the  $1.87  would  apply  to  every  single  one  of 
those  bushels  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  For  those  who  participated  in  the  program. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  not  the  blended  price  support.  You  have 
reference  to  the  cash  price  plus  certificates  received  this  year.  It  is  not 
the  blended  price  support. 

Secretary  Freeman.  First  of  all,  those  farmers  who  did  not  see  fit 
to  participate  in  the  program  get  no  certificate  payments. 

Senator  Miller.  That  was  my  understanding.  So  that,  when  you 
said,  “all  produced” - 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  meant  on  all  wheat  produced  by  those  who 
participated  in  the  program. 

Senator  Miller.  That  would  be  produced  by  those  entitled  to  the 
payment  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Those  who  are  entitled  to  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Freeman.  What  is  the  percentage  there  ? 

It  is  90  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  program,  so  that  90  percent  of 
1.5  billion  bushels  would  be  about  1.35  billion  bushels  probably. 

Senator  Miller.  And  the  acreage  production  is  roughly  the  same,  so 
that  you  just  take  90  or  95  percent  of  that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes;  1.5  billion,  the  total  production. 

Senator  Miller.  As  I  understood  it,  your  target  is  1.3  billion  bushels 
for  1969? 

Secretary  F reeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Miller.  And  you  would  take  90  or  95  percent  of  that  and 
that  would  give  us  the  total  of  the  $1.87  wheat  predutcion;  is  that 
right? 

Senator  Young.  You  are  talking  about  two  different  things — if  you 
will  yield? 
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The  Secretary,  a  while  ago,  in  answer  to  a  question  he  was  asked 
regarding  the  blended  cash  price  received  this  year  said  it  was  $1.87— 
the  cash  price  of  $1.40  plus  the  wheat  certificate  payment.  But  you 
are  now  talking  about  blended  price  support  rather  than  the  blended 
cash  price  which  might  be  expected.  There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
the  blended  price  support  and  the  blended  cash  price. 

If  I  may  say  one  thing  further,  this  year  the  Secretary  said  the 
blended  price  received  by  the  producers  was  $1.40  plus  the  wheat 
certificate,  which  made  it  about  $1.87  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Right. 

Senator  Young.  It  would  be  hard  to  figure  what  that  would  be 
next  year,  because  you  do  not  know  what  the  cash  price  will  be  next 
year.  All  you  can  talk  about  right  now  is  what  the  blended  price  sup¬ 
port  would  be. 

I  think  that  figures  out  to  about  $1.80  per  bushel.  It  would  be  the 
price  support  plus  the  wheat  certificate  payment. 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  loan  rate. 

Senator  Young.  The  loan  rate ;  yes. 

Secretary  Freeman.  But  there  would  be  no  reason  to  believe— Let 
me  back  up  and  put  it  this  way :  Given  the  program  and  the  cutback 
in  production  of  about  100  million  bushels,  the  price  ought  to  be 
stronger,  not  weaker,  than  $1.40;  so,  the  blend  price  ought  to  be  as 
good  or  hopefully  better  for  the  coming  crop  year  than  for  the  past 
year.  We  hope  it  will  be  more  than  $2  a  bushel. 

Senator  Miller.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  further  it  is 
estimated  that  the  target  of  18  percent  reduction  in  wheat  reduction 
would  be  such ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Miller.  What  will  this  do  with  the  over-all  wheat  farmers’ 
income ;  do  you  have  any  estimate  on  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  we  have  it.  I  do  not  have  it  with  me 
right  now. 

Senator  Millei;.  Will  you  supply  that  for  the  record? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  would  depend  upon  other  factors,  but  we 
think  that  the  total  figures  will  be  better. 

Senator  Miller.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  even  with  the  18- 
percent  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  in  1968 - 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  will  be  better. 

Senator  Miller  (continuing).  The  overall  net  income  for  the  wheat 
farmer  will  be  better  than  in  1968  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Will  you  provide  some  figures  on  that? 

Secretary  Freeman.  All  right.  We  will  do  that. 

(The  information  follows:) 

The  1969  blend  price  for  wheat  (crop  value  plus  value  of  certificates)  should 
be  about  20  cents  a  bushel  above  the  $1.83  per  bushel  estimated  for  1968. 

Total  wheat  income  for  1969,  including  diversion  payments  and  after  ad¬ 
justment  for  cost  savings  (seed,  fertilizer  and  other  production  costs)  for 
planing  about  10  million  fewer  acres,  would  be  about  the  same  or  slightly 
higher  than  the  total  annual  wheat  income  in  1966,  1967  and  1968  of  $2.8  billion. 

Senator  Miller.  Now,  on  page  13  of  this  bill,  if  I  can  refer  to  that, 
under  “collective  bargaining  for  commodities  other  than  milk,”  et 
cetera,  the  first  thing  that  we  encountered,  apparently,  are  the  types  of 
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crops  that,  will  not  be  covered  by  this  collective  bargaining  commodity 
ai  1  angement  -cotton,  wheat,  soybeans,  et  cetera.  Those  are  the  excep¬ 
tions  from  this  marketing  order  approach;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  I  noticed  that  livestock  is  not  included  Why 
could  that  not  be  included  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  You  mean  not  excepted? 

Senator  Miller.  Not  excepted;  yes.  Why  could  it  not  be  just  the 
same  as  cotton  and  wheat  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  only  reason  is  that  under  the  commodities 
down  here,  generally,  they  are  those  for  which  there  is  a  farm  program, 
called  the  basic  commodities,”  and  as  such,  we  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  likely  that  bargaining  power  would  be  applied  in  those  nationwide 
for  the  time  being,  I  here  w7as  no  reason  for  including  livestock.  Of 
course,  again,  there  would  not  be  any  program  unless  the  livestock  and 
hog  people  wished  one. 

Senator  Miller.  You  have  no  objection  to  including  livestock  in 
the  excepted  categories  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  think  I  would  hesitate  to  want  to  see 
the  list  of  commodities  expanded  further,  really,  beyond  those  for 
which  we  have  basic  commodity  programs.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 

it. 

Senator  Miller.  For  having  livestock  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  excluding  livestock. 
Wiry  should  we  discriminate  against  livestock? 

Why  should  not  livestock  people  be  permitted  to  do  this? 

Senator  Miller.  We  are  discriminating,  if  you  want  to  use  the  word 
as  such,  against  cotton  and  wheat  and  grain  sorghum,  and  the  like. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  programs  for  those  commodities. 

Senator  McGovern.  Those  are  the  commodities  now  in  the  program. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right,  but  as  I  understood  the  rationale  of 
the  marketing  order  approach,  we  were  seeking  those  types  of  crops 
and  commodities  which  were  not  of  a  national  character  but  were  sub- 
ject  to  the  regional  approach,  such  as  you  were  discussing  with  Senator 
Holland,  and  I  believe  that  livestock  was  frequently  mentioned  during 
our  earlier  go-round  of  these  hearings,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  intention 
to  have  livestock  producers  organized  along  this  line  any  more  than 
there  was  an  intention  to  have  wheat  and  corn.  That  is  the  reason  I 
raise  the  question  :  TV  hy  should  not  livestock  be  excepted  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  do  not  feel  terrible  strongly  about  it, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  likelihood  in  the  immediate 
future  that  the  cattle  people  are  interested  in  trying  to  use  this  kind 
of  authority,  this  kind  of  new  tool. 

Senator  Miller.  I  do  not  think  so,  either. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  they  would  express  themselves  to 
that  effect,  and  if  they  had  it  is  not  something*  that  I  would  wish  to 
shed  any  blood  in  any  controversy,  to  try  to  make  available  to  farmers 
some  more  tools. 

If  these  farmers  and  producers  do  not  want  it,  why  so  be  it.  Those 
who  do,  ought  not  to  be  deprived.  The  hog  people  have  not  spoken 
out  on  this  as  strongly.  I  think  there  has  been  some  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  hog  people  might  want  to  move  into  this  direction. 
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Senator  Miller.  I  just  felt  that  the  consensus  indicated  that  we 
were  going  to  drop  this  for  the  non-regional-type  crops — that  is  for 
the  national-type  crops— and  livestock  certainly  falls  in  that  category. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  want  to  back  off.  I  do  not  accept  that  as 
categorization,  necessarily.  As  Senator  Holland  has  said — Avho  is  an 
expert,  as  he  has  well  stated  it— it  does  not  preclude  national  marketing 
orders,  that  is,  the  present  act.  It  is  a  matter  of  practicality.  As  a 
practical  matter,  it  has  not  proven  feasible  to  have  national  marketing 
orders.  If,  under  current  commodities  that  have  such  orders,  circum¬ 
stances  change  and  it  is  feasible  and  producers  want  to  have  it,  why, 
they  may.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  contemplated  that  we  were  going 
to  restrict  the  discretion  that  producers  currently  have  in  the  law  that 
has  been  on  the  books  for  30  years  in  the  process  of  adding  any  kind  of 
authority. 

Senator  Miller.  No,  it  was  national.  But  the  thought  was  definitely 
expressed  here  on  several  occasions  that  the  types  of  crops  that  would 
be  covered  by  this  extension  of  the  marketing  order  approach  would  be 
the  regional  type  and  not  the  national. 

Secretary  Freeman.  As  a  practical  matter,  that  is  the  way  it  has 
worked  out  and  it  is  likely  to  work  out  again. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  why  we  have  cotton  and  wheat  and  others 
listed  in  here  with  the  excepted  group,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
livestock  is  not  in  there.  And  by  “livestock”,  I  am  talking  about  your 
red  meat  animals.  I  am  not  talking  about  poultry  and  turkeys.  That 
is  in  maybe  a  different  category. 

You  have  indicated  that  you  do  not  care  to  shed  any  blood  on 
whether  it  is  in  or  out. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  A  little  further  down  in  that  section  there  is  a 
proviso,  “That  no  such  minimum  price  or  prices  or  other  terms  and 
conditions  shall  become  effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers  who 
during  the  preceding  marketing  year  acquired  from  producers  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by  producers.”  By  “han¬ 
dlers”,  do  we  mean  processors? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  processors  would  be  included 
within  that  term. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  it  include  commission  firms  and  brokers? 
I  think  that  it  is  important  to  get  information  on  this.  I  think  that 
when  this  legislation  was  initially  discussed,  we  were  talking  about 
those  who  put  the  product  into  an  end  item,  such  as  the  potato  canner 
or  the  tomato  canner  or  the  fruit  processor,  and  we  were  not  talking 
about  commission  firms  and  brokers,  for  example,  although  they  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  handlers,  as  you  know. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  you  have  answered  your  own  question 
rather  well.  It  is  a  very  logical  answer,  that  it  would  include  those 
who  are  primarily  the  processors,  those  who  handle  and  ship  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  commodity  for  marketing  rather  than  those  who  are  involved 
in  the  retailing  and  the  distribution  side  of  it.  I  think  that  Senator 
Holland  made  that  point  earlier  today  as  well. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  this  include  the  cooperatives  who  are 
processors  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 
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Senator  Miller.  And  the  cooperative  members  who  are  producers 
would  also  be  involved  in  the  referendum,  that  is,  amounting  to  50 
percent- — I  mean,  two-thirds — of  the  producers? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  On  page  15,  we  have  section  906  relating  to  the 
producer  allotments.  Nowhere  in  that  section  do  I  find  the  categories 
of  products  which  occur  in  section  905.  Is  that  an  oversight,  or  is  it 
intended  that  the  excepted  categories  in  section  905  also  will  be  ex¬ 
cepted  in  section  906? 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  would  be. 
However,  I  did  not  draft  this  bill  and,  therefore,  would  prefer  to  have 
our  general  counsel  check  this  carefully. 

[The  genera]  counsel  advises  that  the  categories  of  products  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  not  excepted  from  the  provision  of  section  906.] 

Senator  Miller.  You  have  no  objection  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
excepted  categories  carried  on  to  section  906  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Not  at  all,  if  the  committee  determines  that 
the  producers  of  these  commodities  would  neither  have  interest  in  or 
be  benefited  by  having  this  authority  available. 

Senator  Miller.  All  right,  on  page  18  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Secretary, 
starting  at  the  bottom  of  page  17,  you  have  a  provision  for  producer 
advisory  committees  which  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  establish  a  producer  advisory  committee 
with  respect  to  any  commodity,  or  group  of  commodities,  for  which  a  marketing 
order  is  potentially  authorized. 

Would  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Secretary,  if  this  is  enacted,  to 
establish  such  an  advisory  committee  of  representative  groups  of 
producers — and  by  “representative”  I  mean  possibly  even  those  who 
are  against  as  well  as  for  potential  authorization  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  it  perhaps  be  exclusively  made  up  of  those 
from  a  particular  region  rather  than  national?  Suppose  there  is  a 
particular  region  interested  in  a  particular  authorization  of  a  mar¬ 
keting  order  relating  to  a  certain  type  of  orange.  Would  it  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Secretary  to  set  up  such  an  advisory  committee  of 
producers  in  that  particular  region,  in  that  particular  area,  rather 
than  to  bring  in  producers  of  those  oranges  in  some  other  area  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  the  whole  thrust  is  to  provide  that 
the  machinery  here  would  help  the  producers  who  were  seeking  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  a  marketing  order  for  their  commodity. 

Senator  Miller.  In  a  particular  area? 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  the  area  that  it  is  practical  to  operate  in. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Freeman.  In  the  area  that  it  is  practical  to  operate  in. 

Senator  Miller.  I  can  see  where  there  would  be  two  kinds  of  neces¬ 
sary  committees.  One  would  be  the  national  citrus  producers  in  Texas, 
California,  and  Florida,  and  I  can  also  see,  which  I  would  hope  would 
be  your  purpose,  one  confined  to  the  area  of  primary  interest. 

Secretary  Freeman.  This  is  what  this  is  directed  to:  It  is  directed 
to  a  group  who  advises  work  with  it  on  a  marketing  order  for  a  com¬ 
modity  in  an  area  in  which  it  is  practical,  one  might  think,  to  develop. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  that  when  you  discussed  ex¬ 
clusion  of  cotton,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains  it  was  related  to  the 
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fact  that  they  were  grown  all  over  the  country  and  it  may  not  be 
practical,  and  we  put  this  in  so  that  it  could  be  carried  on  a  more  or 
less  regional  basis.  That  was  my  conception  of  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  advisory  committee  that  the  Secretary  could  appoint  here 
would  be  confined  to  that  area,  rather  than  a  national  type  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be,  because  it  would  be  the  producers  of 
the  area  that  would  apply  for  the  release. 

Senator  Miller.  The  proposed  legislative  language  does  not  make 
that  clear.  I  think  that  the  Secretary  has  made  it  clear. 

In  connection  with  this  representative  group,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
presume  that  you  would  also  appoint  members  of  the  associations? 
For  example,  if  we  had  a  regional  honey  proposal  for  representatives 
of  a  certain  honey  association  in  that  area,  they  would  certainly  be 
given  membership  on  that  producer  advisory  committee,  would  they 
not  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  seek  to  appoint  representatives  as  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  committee  that  would  be  useful  to  the  producers  who  are 
interested  in  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  marketing  order,  such  as 
I  could  possibly  get  together. 

Senator  Miller.  I  had  a  question  come  up  recently.  Your  statement 
on  page  7,  at  the  top,  relates  to  it.  It  has  been  touched  on  briefly,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  How  about  the 
CAP  participators  whose  contracts  are  expiring  this  year;  are  those 
going  to  be  renewed  ?  Is  it  your  intention  to  renew  them  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  1  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  CAP  con¬ 
tracts  expiring  this  year.  That  is  a  very  good  program. 

Senator  Holland.  The  conservation  reserves  program;  how  about 
that  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  The  conservation  reserve  is  running  out. 

Senator  Miller.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  those  contracts 
that  are  expiring  where  the  participants  want  them  renewed? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Where  they  have  a  base,  why,  they  can  come 
in  under  the  feed  grain  program  or  the  wheat  program  and  if  the 
conservation  adjustment  program  is  funded,  as  the  Senators  have 
indicated  they  would  support  fundings,  we  would  hope  then  that 
we  would  go  in  and  extend  again  for  the  period  ahead. 

Senator  Miller.  This  is  a  question  that  I  had  from  a  couple  of 
individuals  who  do  not  know  whether  they  are  going  to  start  growing 
corn  or  whether  they  are  going  to  keep  their  eornland  fallow  under 
the  program.  They  do  not  know  whether  the  contracts  will  be  renewed. 

Do  you  have  a  budget  or  a  funding  problem  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  We  do.  The  House  did  not  appropriate  funds 
for  the  signup  under  the  conservation  program. 

Senator  Young.  Will  you  yield  for  a  minute  ? 

Senator  Miller.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  The  conservation  reserve  law  expired.  You  could 
not  extend  it  under  the  conservation  program. 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right.  We  could  not  do  that  under  the 
conservation  program.  That  law  has  expired. 

Senator  Holland.  Before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  testimony  on  this  matter,  the  fact  is  that  the  conservation 
reserve  program  was  expiring,  which  brought  about  the  greatest  need, 
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and  the  Department  lias  expressed  to  us  its  desire  to  have  available 
some  potentiality  to  bring  some  of  those  lands  under  the  CAP  for 
this  forthcoming  calendar  year  and  for  the  4  years  to  come,  and  they 
pointed  out,  it  is  my  recollection,  that  there  -would  otherwise  be  5.8 
million  acres  available  to  come  back  into  production  in  1969. 

That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Jaenke? 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Jaenke  (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture).  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  Much  of  that  is  available  for  the  production  of 
crops  that  have  programs  in  effect,  and  they  very  much  wanted  to 
have  the  right  to  make  obligations  under  a  new  CAP  program  for  this 
coming  calendar  year.  The  Senate  committee  was  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  that  position  to  have  it  renewed,  but  the  House  committee 
and  the  House  action  had  struck  out  this  program. 

Would  you  still  need  the  amount  of  money  requested,  or  is  it  les¬ 
sened  or  gerater  since  your  earlier  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
needed  authority  for  1969  CAP  funds? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  think  that  we  need  the  amounts  that  were 
recommended  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Holland.  In  the  beginning? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  And  without  that,  do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  real 
ri.sk  of  some  of  the  5,800,000  acres  which  will  go  out  in  December 
of  this  year,  at  the  end  of  December,  to  come  back  into  active  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Yes,  that,  is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  like  to  reinforce  that  by  saying  that  these 
two  people  who  contacted  me  have  several  friends  who  are  in  the 
program  and  they  are  all  planning  to  start  producing,  but  they  prefer 
to  continue  in  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  that  the  record  should  also  show  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  CAP  program  was  decidedly  less 
expensive  than  the  old  conservation  program  per  year  per  acre.  Am 
I  correct  on  that,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Freeman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Miller.  Just  two  additional  points,  Mr.  Secretary:  One  is 
your  statement  that  the  feed  grain  experts  estimate  that  they  expect  to 
have  more  than  22  million  tons  this  marketing  year.  My  analysis  in¬ 
dicates  that  for  1967,  for  the  first  time  in  about  4  years,  our  favorable 
balance  of  agricultural  exports  over  agricultural  imports  fell  below  $2 
billion,  which  is  quite  a  slippage.  As  I  recall  it,  about  4  years  ago,  the 
favorable  balance  was  nearly  $4  billion,  and  this  would  be  quite  a 
slippage,  say,  from  that  of  4  years  ago.  I  know  that  you  are  doing  all 
you  can  to  improve  these  exports,  but  this  is  cause  for  alarm  to  me  and 
to  others  as  well.  I  wonder  if  you  would  furnish  for  the  record  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  agricultural  export  situation,  say,  starting  with  the  year 
1968  and  running  through  the  year  1967 — the  agricultural  imports 
during  that,  same  period  of  time,  showing  the  slippage  in  the  balance 
and  what  action,  if  any,  you  are  proposing  to  take — what  legislation, 
if  any,  do  you  think  might  be  helpful  in  reversing  that  trend? 

I  might  also  ask  one  further  thing,  and  that  is  to  have  included  the 
portion  of  agricultural  exports  which  are  commercial  and  those  which 
are  Public  Law  480.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  do  that  for  us? 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  might  say  that  we 
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are  running  into  a  real  tough  competitive  situation,  because  of  very 
favorable  crop  years  in  Western  Europe  and  in  Russia  and  around  the 
world,  but  we  have  maintained  our  agricultural  exports  surprisingly 
well  in  the  light  of  that.  A  good  bit  of  the  change  in  the  relative  favor¬ 
able  balance-of -trade  position  relates  to  our  own  imports.  We  are  also 
of  high  domestic  prosperity.  We  have  a  lot  of  consuming  purchasing- 
power,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  imports,  mostly  those  things 
that  are  not  competitive.  In  connection  with  the  favorable  balance,  it 
has  two  sides.  We  will  be  happy  to  submit  the  figures. 

Senator  McGovern.  What  did  you  ask  for  ? 

Senator  Mtleer.  I  asked  the  Secretary  to  furnish  for  the  record  a 
picture  from  1963  to  1967  showing  our  agriculture  exports,  broken 
down  by  commercial  and  Public  Law  480  or  food-for-peace  categories, 
and  then  the  figures  for  agriculture  imports  for  the  same  period  of 
time  and  then  the  net  amount  of  favorable  balance  which  would  show 
a  definite  decline  along  with  his  ideas  of  what  administratively  he  can 
do  to  reverse  the  trend  which  has  been  downward  on  the  favorable 
balance  and  what  legislation,  if  any,  would  be  helpful. 

Senator  McGovern.  Would  you  mind  modifying  that  to  get  the 
figures  from  1960  on  through? 

Senator  Miller.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  information  follows :) 

The  agricultural  trade  balance  of  the  United  States  has  been  highly  favorable 
during  the  past  five  years  ending  in  1967.  In  that  year  it  equaled  $1,929  million — 
23  percent  larger  than  in  1963.  Further,  the  agricultural  trade  balance  for  the 
two  most  recent  years  of  1966  and  1967  averaging  $2,160  million  was  13  percent 
larger  than  the  1963-64  average. 

A  major  factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  U. S.  agricultural  trade  balance  was 
the  significant  growth  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports,  principally  commercial  sales 
for  dollars.  The  latter  development  reflected  substantial  progress  in  U.S.  market 
development  efforts  during  this  period.  The  growth  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
outpaced  gains  in  agricultural  imports  thereby  contributing  to  the  gain  in  the 
favorable  trade  balance. 

U.S.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS,  AND  TRADE  BALANCE,  1963-67 

[I  n  millions  of  dollars] 


Agricultural  exports  Agricultural 

Calendar  year  — - — - - - - Agricultural  trade 

Total  Commercial  Government  import  balance! 

program 


1963  5,584  4,026  1,558  4,011  1,573 

1964  6,348  4,618  1,730  4,082  2.266 

1955  6,229  4,693  1.536  4,087  2,142 

1966  .  _ - . —  6,881  5,317  1.564  4,491  2,390 

1967  6,383  4,846  1,537  4,454  1,929 


i  Total  agricultural  exports  minus  total  agricultural  imports. 

Source;  Compiled  from  Bureau  of  Census  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  data. 

Agriculture’s  Contribution  to  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments 

Agriculture’s  contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  since  1961,  when 
this  Administration  took  office,  has  been  rising  fairly  sharply.  Our  commercial 
dollar  earnings  have  grown  from  $3,756  million  in  1961  to  $5,443  million  in 
1967,  an  increase  of  46  percent.  During  the  same  period  agricultural  imports 
have  grown  from  $3,756  million  to  $4,455  million,  an  increase  of  only  19  percent. 

By  1967  agriculture’s  contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  had  grown 
to  $988  million.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  upward  trend  of  past 
years  will  continue. 
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Specifically,  what  are  we  doing  to  maintain  and  expand  agriculture’s  positive 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments? 

Trade  Liberalization 

We  are  continuing  and  intensifying  our  efforts  to  improve  access  for  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  products  to  foreign  markets.  An  important  illustration  of  these 
efforts  was  the  Kennedy  Round  which  was  concluded  about  this  time  last 
year.  In  these  negotiations  American  agriculture  received  concessions  on 
more  than  $8(50  million  worth  of  such  important  export  dollar  earners  as  variety 
meats,  tallow,  tobacco,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  soybeans.  Most  countries  in¬ 
cluding  our  major  dollar  markets — EEC,  UK,  EFTA,  and  Japan — will  begin 
implementing  these  concessions  on  July  1,  of  this  year,  cutting  duties  by  2/5  of 
the  amount  of  the  full  Kennedy  Round  reduction.  This  should  improve  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  expanded  exports. 

We  are  pressing  hard  both  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  non-tariff  barriers.  This  includes  consultations  with  the  European  Com¬ 
munity  on  developments  in  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy — particularly  the 
variable  levy  system — as  they  effect  present  and  future  agricultural  trade.  It 
includes  discussions  with  a  number  of  other  countries  including  Japan  and 
Switzerland  regarding  removal  of  various  types  of  trade  restrictions. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts  Switzerland  recently  removed  a  long-standing  pro¬ 
hibition  on  imports  of  poultry  parts. 

Multilaterally  we  are  participating  in  GATT  consultations  on  urgent  trade 
problems — such  as  restricted  access  to  poultry  markets  and  market  disruption 
resulting  from  the  heavy  use  of  export  subsidies  by  certain  countries — and  in 
long-run  studies  in  the  GATT  Agricultural  Committee  to  lay  the  framework  for 
meaningful  negotiation  of  agricultural  trade  problems. 

Market  Development  and  Promotion 

Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a  market  promotion  job  in  some 
70  countries,  working  in  close  cooperation  with  U.S.  and  foreign  trade  groups. 
American  goods  have  been  shown  in  over  200  trade  fair  and  trade  center  shows. 
The  largest  of  these  was  staged  in  Tokyo  early  in  April,  where  in  addition  to 
many  booths  sponsored  by  States  and  trade  groups,  135  commercial  firms,  a  super¬ 
market,  and  8  cooperating  Japanese  stores  sold  American  food  products  to  the 
Japanese  public.  On  the  spot  sales  alone  totaled  over  $2  million. 

Other  exhibits  are  planned  this  year  for  Madrid,  Belfast,  Cremona,  Stockholm, 
Munich,  Beirut,  Paris,  London,  Tokyo,  Bangkok,  and  Seoul — our  first  in  South 
Korea. 

A  new  market  development  tool  we  have  been  using  effectively  in  recent 
months  is  the  trade  mission.  This  type  of  team,  fully  representative  of  our  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  system  is  helping  us  get  a  closeup  appraisal  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  market  and  also  is  helping  us  contact  the  foreign  government  and  private 
trade  officials  who  call  the  trade  shots  with  respect  to  the  products  we  are  trying 
to  sell.  Trade  missions  in  recent  months  have  promoted  U.S.  wheat,  feed  grains, 
soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  cotton.  The  areas  covered  have  been  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  and  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America. 

Export  Subsidies 

We  are  concerned  about  the  way  subsidized  products  are  taking  away  tradi¬ 
tional  foreign  markets  of  our  farmers.  The  European  Community  uses  subsidies, 
or  is  contemplating  their  use,  for  just  about  every  product  the  area  exports— 
grains,  flour,  dairy  products,  meats,  poultry,  lard,  and  others.  But  the  Com¬ 
munity  isn’t  alone.  Denmark,  for  example,  subsidizes  exports  of  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  Australia  subsidizes  shipments  of  canned  fruit. 

We  are  taking  a  stand  on  this  matter.  We  continue  to  believe  in  the  GATT  prin¬ 
ciple  that  subsidies  should  not  be  used  to  obtain  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
world  market. 

Holding  these  views,  we  patiently  and  repeatedly  sought  under  the  GATT  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  subsidies  on  poultry.  Since  these  discussions  have  not 
been  fruitful,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  resuming  its  subsidies  on  poultry 
exports  to  Switzerland.  This  action  is  a  first  step  in  a  new  drive  to  regain  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  market  for  U.S.  poultry. 

East-West  Trade 

We  are  continuing  to  review  our  policies  toward  East- West  trade.  Our  trade 
in  agricultural  products  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  small  at 
the  moment.  But  consumer  income  and  demand  in  these  countries  continue  to 
rise.  The  potential  is  there.  We  have  sent  a  special  trade  mission  there  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  potential. 
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Legislation 


The  legislation  which  would  be  most  useful  to  this  Administration  in  expand¬ 
ing  export  opportunities  is  the  legislation  now  being  considered— the  extension 
Hfl!/00'?  Afrlcult,,re  Act  of  1965.  One  of  th!  benefic'ai SXs 
legislation  is  that  it  is  designed  to  keep  U.S.  farm  products  competitive  in  world 
markets,  which  is  the  most  efficient  and  direct  way  to  stimulate  exports. 

AGRICULTURE’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  U.S.  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS,  1960-67 
(In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


Item 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Commercial  agricultural 

exports.  _ 

Plus  realized  returns  and 

3,459 

3,569 

3,614 

4,046 

4, 720 

4,881 

5, 475 

5,115 

savings  on  noncommercial 
agricultural  exports. . . 

161 

187 

180 

163 

214 

199 

169 

328 

Total. . . 

Less  agricultural  imports... 
Agricultural  net  contribution 

3,620 

3,894 

3,756 

3,756 

3,794 

3,898 

4,209 

4, 044 

4. 934 
4,090 

5, 080 

4, 087 

5,644 

4, 491 

5, 443 
4,455 

to  U.S.  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments _ 

U.S.  balance  of  payments 

-274  . 

-104 

165 

844 

993 

1,153 

988 

(deficits) _ _ 

-3,901 

-2,370 

-2, 203 

-2, 671 

-2,800 

-1,335 

-1,357 

-3,57  5 

Source:  U.S.  agriculture  and  the  balance  of  payments,  1960-67;  ERS  Foreign  224,  Apr.  1, 

1968,  ERS,  USDA. 

Senator  Aiken.  In  speaking  of  exports  and  imports,  has  the  Tariff 
(  ommission  set  tiny  date  for  the  hearing  on  the  subject  of  imported 
dairy  products  which  was  directed  by  the  President  ?  I  think  that  he 
used  the  word  “immediate.” 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  I  will 
check  and  tell  you. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  it  is  a  rather  urgent  matter. 

Secretary  Freeman.  They  should  go  on  with  it;  I  agree. 

Senator  Miller.  The  last  point  is  in  your  statement  that  farm 
income  is  still  not  high  enough  by  any  means.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  have  your  people  prepare  a  table  to  be  furnished  for 
the  record  showing,  let  us  say,  the  net  farm  income  for  1958,  1959 
and  1960,  and  then  the  net  farm  income  for  1967  and  1968,  and  then 
reducing  the  1967-68  net  farm  income  by  the  amount  of  inflation  that 
is  in  the  dollar  to  get  it  back  to  the  equivalent  dollar  for  1958,  1959, 
and  1960,  so  that  we  may  have  a  picture  of  what  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  as  the  real  net  farm  income. 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that. 

(The  information  follows:) 


(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Calendar  year 


Realized  net  farm  income  Purchasing  power 

- — -  in  1957-59 

Realized  net  farm  Price  paid  by  dollars  of  realized 
income  farmers,  family  net  farm  income 
living  items 
(1957-59  =  100) 


1958. 

1959. 

1960. 

1966 

1967 


$12, 675 
11,362 
11,673 
16, 420 
14,  491 


100  $12,675 

101  11,250 

102  11,444 

110  14,927 

112  12,938 


1  Preliminary. 

Note:  Present  forcasts  indicate  that  realized  net  farm  income  for  calendar  year  1968  may  be  around  5  percent  higher 
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Senator  Miller.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Byrd,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  questions  at  the  present  time. 
I  may  want  to  submit  some  to  the  Secretary  which  he  can  answer  for 
the  record. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Fine. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Freeman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  we  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Heinkel. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  V.  HEINKEL,  PRESIDENT,  MIDCONTINENT 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

Mr.  Heinkel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  and  I  am  president  of  the  Midcontinent 
Farmers  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Columbia,  Mo.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  little  testimony  I  have  in  prepared  form  was  prepared  in 
transit,  and  I  would  just  like  to  submit  it  for  the  record,  if  that  is 
permissible. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heinkel  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Fred  Heinkel.  and  I 
am  President  of  the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  with  headquarters  at 
Columbia,  Missouri.  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  157,000,  with  a  substantial  portion  of  the  membership  in  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  neighboring  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  Midcontinent  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  for  your  action  in  introducing  Senate  Bill  3590  extending  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  and  to  the  members  of  this  Committee,  for  their  interest  and  support  of 
this  very  vital  legislation. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  because  we  feel  that  it  has  not  only  amply  demonstrated  its  value  to  the 
farmers  it  was  designed  to  serve,  but  has  also  been  of  inestimable  value  to  both 
consumers  and  the  public  in  terms  of  maintaining  abundance,  price  stability  and 
security,  as  well  as  assuring  greater  resource  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  the  American 
farmer.  And  because  the  family  farm  and  food  production  are  so  terribly  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  of  us  here  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  in  these  critical  times, 
I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  of  the  past  because  I  firmly  believe  that  the  past  is 
but  a  prologue  to  the  future. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  boom  period  before  and  during  World  War  I — and 
the  disaster  that  hit  the  Nation’s  farmers  in  1920  as  those  wartime  markets  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  disappear. 

Our  production  plant  was  still  geared  to  the  abnormal  demand  of  the  war  and 
postwar  years,  while  farmers  were  saddled  with  a  high  margin  of  debt  carried 
over  from  the  wartime  land  boom. 

As  a  result,  in  just  12  months  of  1920  and  1921,  the  average  of  farm  commodity 
prices  dropped  by  one-half  while  the  cost  of  the  things  farmers  bought  remained 
at  high  levels. 

Throughout  the  twenties,  surpluses  and  low  farm  prices  were  the  number  one 
farm  issues.  While  the  business  boom  continued  and  employment  levels  stayed 
high,  farmers  were  constantly  plagued  by  surplus  production  and  attendant  low 
prices. 

While  new  and  better  farming  methods  enabled  farmers  to  grow  more — for 
less — debts  were  piling  up,  and  the  soil  was  eroding  and  washing  away. 
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Then  came  Black  Friday  in  1929,  prelude  to  the  worst  depression  we  have  ever 
known. 

By  1932,  agriculture  with  a  fourth  of  the  national  population  had  only  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  national  income.  The  average  farmer,  after  paying  his  costs 
of  production,  interest,  and  taxes,  had  only  about  $290  left  to  live  on. 

Again,  up  went  production  as  farmers  battled  to  make  ends  meet — and  the  sur¬ 
plus  simply  hastened  the  financial  disaster  that  came  with  25  cent  wheat,  5  cent 
cotton,  3  cent  hogs  and  4  cent  beef. 

Then  came  1933 — and  within  three  months  a  concerned — and  willing — Congress 
had  drafted  and  approved  the  emergency  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933. 

That  Act  was  aimed  at  providing  immediate  help  to  farmers  by  correcting 
a  basic  imbalance  between  agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Adjustment 
was  the  keyword — adjustment  in  income,  credit,  in  production,  and  in  land  use. 

There  was  other  major  farm  legislation  during  the  thirties,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of 
1936,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193S. 

This  was  important  legislation,  important  because  it  provided  much  of  the 
foundation  for  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  American  agriculture — and  in 
farm  programs — in  the  past  30  years. 

During  the  1940’s  agriculture  again  geared  itself  to  meet  the  staggering  food 
demands  of  World  War  II  and  the  postward  period  of  world  adjustment. 

And  then  once  again  history  began  to  repeat  itself  as  production  outran  demand 
and  writh  price  supports  on  unlimited  production  (particularly  on  feed  grains) 
we  swelled  our  national  surplus  of  food. 

The  culmination  of  these  programs  was  the  bulging  stocks  of  1961,  with  85 
million  tons  of  feed  grain  and  %  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  stocks  that  were  cost¬ 
ing  the  Government  over  one  million  dollars  a  day  in  storage  and  handling  costs. 

Net  farm  income  went  down  under  these  programs — from  $14.1  billion  in  1952 
to  $11.7  billion  in  1960,  a  drop  to  17  percent. 

Since  1961,  the  Congress  has  led  the  way  in  reversing  this  trend,  first  by  enact¬ 
ment  in  record  time  of  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Program  of  1961,  followed  by 
the  Agricultural  Acts  of  1961  through  1964  which  established  programs  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  and  extended  the  wool  programs  and  special 
milk  programs. 

Then  came  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  which  provided  a  continuation  of 
realistic  programs  for  the  major  crops  for  four  years  through  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  help  of  these  programs,  the  American  farrnes  have 
made  good  progress.  Not  as  much  as  you  and  I  would  like — but  we  have  made 
substantial  gains. 

Realized  net  farm  income  in  1967,  even  though  it  was  below  the  unusual 
levels  of  1966,  was  $14.5  billion,  about  25  percent  higher  than  in  1960,  and  with 
one  exception  higher  than  any  year  since  1951. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  our  surpluses  are  gone.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  investment  is  down  to  $3.4  billion.  The  inventory  of  commodities 
owned  by  COO  has  dropped  from  $6.1  billion  in  1960  to  below  $1  billion,  the 
lowest  since  1952. 

Gross  farm  income  for  1968  is  expected  to  be  nearly  $51  billion,  about  $2  bil¬ 
lion  higher  than  last  year.  Realized  net  farm  income  will  probably  pass  $15  billion, 
some  5  percent  above  the  1967  level. 

Our  total  agricultural  exports  have  risen  from  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1960 
to  a  new  record  of  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Between  1960  and  1967,  ex¬ 
ports  for  dollars  climbed  from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion,  a  gain  of  over  60 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  programs  of  the  past  seven  years  we  have  made 
good  progress.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Many  of  our  Nation’s  farmers  have  lived  through  the  ups  and  downs,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  turbulence,  that  has  beset  agriculture  since  the  twenties,  and  they  are 
concerned  that  once  again  history  will  repeat  itself. 

They  see  the  constant  effort  that  is  being  made  to  erode  or  eliminate  programs 
that  have  proved  their  value,  programs  that  have  helped  them  to  work  together 
to  tailor  agricultural  production  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  marketplace  and  improve 
income. 

If  the  commodity  programs  provided  for  in  Senate  Bill  3590  are  not  continued 
we  will  lose  the  relative  stability  that  now  exists  on  our  farms.  That  loss 
would  create  conditions  that  would  result  in  an  increased  movement  of  people 
from  farms  to  urban  areas,  a  movement  that  would  bring  more  untrained  and 
95-942 — 68 - 4 
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bewildered  people  to  cities  that  already  are  faced  with  difficult  employment,  hous¬ 
ing  aud  social  problems. 

Farmers  are  well  aware  of  what  happened  to  farm  prices  in  1967  when  a 
minor  increase  in  domestic  production  ran  headlong  into  larger  supplies  in  the 
world  market. 

And  they  are  painfully  aware  of  the  cost-price  squeeze,  and  the  fact  that 
while  they  have  made  constant  gains  in  their  effort  to  catch  up  with  the  non¬ 
farm  sector,  a  substantial  number  of  fanners  are  still  far  from  achieving  any¬ 
thing  like  a  parity  of  income. 

AVe  think  that  farmers,  by  their  continued  willingness  to  take  part  in  the 
voluntary  programs  provided  by  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  have  thoroughly 
demonstrated  their  support  of  the  principles  and  goals  these  programs  embody. 

1  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  results  of  studies  that  have  been  made 
comparing  present  commodity  price  levels  with  those  that  would  prevail  in  the 
event  current  programs  are  not  extended. 

All  of  these  studies  clearly  indicate  that  farm  prices  and  income  would  drop 
sharply  if  it  were  not  for  our  present  programs.  A  study  made  by  Iowa  State 
University  economists  for  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber,  a  group  of  which  I  was  a  member,  indicated  that  in  the  absence  of 
programs  corn  prices  would  fall  to  75  cents  a  bushel,  wheat  to  $1.27,  soybeans  to 
$1.23.  and  cotton  to  17  cents  a  pound — and  that  these  prices  would  continue  at 
those  levels  for  10  to  15  years. 

Economists  also  point  out  that  even  though  livestock  prices  are  not  sup¬ 
ported,  lack  of  an  effective  program  for  grains  would  cut  livestock  prices  as 
well,  since  experience  indicates  that  a  10  percent  drop  in  feed  prices  leads  to 
a  1.5  percent  increase  in  total  livestock  production— and  in  turn  results  in  a 
5  to  6  percent  drop  in  livestock  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  Midcontinent  Farmers  Associa¬ 
tion  endorses  Senate  Bill  3590. 

Extension  of  the  commodity  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  through  1973  will  continue  to  make  possible  a  working  balance  between 
supply  and  all  demands  for  several  major  farm  products.  It  will  serve  to  keep 
farm  prices  at  as  high  a  level  as  is  consistent  with  remaining  competition  in 
world  markets.  And  it  will  help  to  assure  American  consumers  a  continuing 
supply  of  food  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  importance  of  enacting  this 
legislation — now — in  order  that  farmers  may  continue  to  make  long-range  fi¬ 
nancial,  production,  and  marketing  plans. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  country,  farmers  have  never  failed  to  recognize 
and  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  its  people.  In  return,  the  Nation  has  a 
tremendous  stake  in  the  agricultural  economy  and  a  responsibility  to  help  keep  it 
strong.  AVe  feel  that  early  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  meeting  this  responsibility. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today. 

Mr.  Heinkel.  And  then  I  Avould  like  to  give  a  few  extemporaneous 
statements  for  the  sake  of  saving  time. 

We  appreciate  your  introduction  of  this  bill,  S.  3590. 

We  support  it  in  the  main. 

I  have  not  gone  into  its  technicalities.  I  have  not  had  time,  and  the 
prepared  statement  does  not  attempt  to  address  itself  to  the  technical 
features  of  the  bill.  We  endorse  S.  3590  with  the  exception  of  title  IX 
about  which  our  people  have  some  distinct  reservations. 

Our  general  counsel  and  vice  president  will  be  here  tomorrow  and 
will  be  available  for  questions  if  you  desire  to  ask  some. 

The  question  with  which  we  deal,  as  I  see  it,  in  this  bill,  S.  3590, 
is  an  old  one.  It  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  that  of  trying  to  balance  our 
production  to  the  needs  of  the  market  at  prices  that  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  expenses  and  have  a  little  somthing  left  for  himself 
and  his  family.  While  the  bill  enacted  in  1965  is  not  perfect,  we  think 
it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  In  fact,  the  feed  grains  program 
and  the  wheat  program  and  the  various  programs,  we  think  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  right  direction. 
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As  I  recall  it,  in  1952  our  net  farm  income  was  $14.1  billion,  and 
in  I960,  it  was  down  to  $11.7  billion,  and  in  1967  it  was  back  up  to 
$14.7  billion,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  $15.2  billion  this  year. 
That  is  not  a  fantastic  gain,  but  certainly  it  is  some  progress  and  in 
the  right  direction. 

While  we  have  been  doing  this,  we  have  worked  out  these  real  bur¬ 
densome  surpluses  above  what  might  be  considered  a  proper  reserve. 
We  have  stabilized  prices.  We  have  assured  the  consumers  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply,  and  we  have  accomplished  considerable  conservation  so 
far  as  the  land  resources  of  the  country  are  concerned.  All  of  this,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  good  and  in  the  right  direction. 

On  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the  bill,  I  feel — and  1  know  that  in 
my  contact  with  these  thousands  of  farmers,  and  we  do  have  157,000 
members  in  Missouri  and  in  the  surrounding  States — there  is  much 
interest  in  the  extension  of  the  act  as  there  is  in  the  features  of  the  act 
itself,  because  not  to  extend  it  this  year — and  they  are  all  highly  in 
favor  of  the  4-year  extension.  I  think,  Senator,  they  would  go  along 
with  you  on  the  40-year  extension,  but  they  would  settle  for  the  4-year 
extension.  They  think  that  is  much  preferable  to  a  1-year  extension. 
While  in  Japan  recently  on  a  trade  mission  trip,  I  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  that  I  think  worth  throwing  in.  We  heard  comments  such  as  this : 
“Maybe  you  will  not  have  a  farm  program  after  1969,”  and  then  hinted 
that  they  might  be  able  to  buy  our  grains  cheaper.  I  think  that  if  we 
go  into  the  year  1969 — especially  if  we  come  up  close,  up  to  the  wheat 
harvest  of  1969  without  having  extended  these  programs,  it  will  have 
a  depressing  effect  upon  the  market  price  and  the  income  of  farmers. 
That  is  aside  from  having  the  extension  of  the  act  for  4  years,  so  that 
farmers  can  do  some  long-range  planning,  and  4  years  is  not  very  long, 
at  that. 

So,  I  say  that  this  matter  of  exports  and  what  those  people  may  do 
to  us  on  prices  is  quite  important. 

I  do  think  that  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress  in  these  agricultural 
acts  beginning  in  1961  when  I  would  say  that  we  made  some  rather 
basic  changes,  changing  price  supports  m  line  with  world  prices  so 
that  the  products  could  move  into  the  export  markets. 

Of  course,  that  world  price  is  a  little  low,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
certificate  programs,  why  we  have  parity  payments,  to  try  to  hold  up 
the  income  to  the  farmers,  the  farmers  who  participate  in  these  pro¬ 
grams,  and  I  think  it  should  be  geared  to  the  ones  that  participate  in 
the  programs.  That  is  the  feeling  also  of  all  farmers. 

So,  from  every  angle,  we  approach  the  extension  of  the  act  now  in 
1968  is  most  important,  and  it  is  most  important  that  it  be  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  to  make  these 
few  comments. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Would  you  not  consider  this  Farm  Act  about  as  basic  as  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1938  ? 

It  is  a  new  concept  of  price  support,  and  has  just  as  much  right  to 
have  some  permanency  as  the  Agricultral  Act  of  1938  ? 
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Mr.  Heinkel.  I  certainly  would  agree  with  that,  Senator  Young. 
If  you  will  pardon  this  reference:  As  a  member  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber,  there  were  other  people  there  who 
had  the  same  viewpoint  that  I  have,  and  then  there  were  some  people 
on  that  Commission  who  wanted  to  wipe  out  all  farm  programs,  and 
they  alleged  that  there  had  been  no  change,  and  we  argued  strenu¬ 
ously  that  there  had  been  some  real  substantial  changes;  m  fact,  basic 
changes.  So,  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  your  observation. 

Senator  Young.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Chairman,  who  speaks  for  the  average  farmer  better  than  Fred 
ITeinkel.  He  is  a  long  way  removed  from  North  Dakota,  but  if  all 
other  farm  leaders  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  actual  farmers’  think¬ 
ing  as  he  does,  we  would  all  be  better  off.  I  do  not  wish  you  any  bad 
luck.  You  are  my  friend,  but  if  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture’s  position,  you  would  be  my  first  choice. 

Mr.  Heinkee.  Thank  you  for  all  the  fine  comments,  Senator  Young, 
but  I  observed  some  figures  a  few  days  ago  on  farm  expenses,  and  they 
seem  to  indicate  that  out  of  every  dollar  that  the  farmer  takes  in  he 
spent  about  80  cents  in  1967  for  production  expenses,  and  you  are  right 
in  line  in  North  Dakota  with  the  average  for  the  Nation.  Some  States 
are  below,  but  that  does  not  leave  much  margin  for  error.  It  does  not 
leave  much  margin  for  living  expenses  and  medical  bills,  et  cetera.  I 
think  that  we  are  running  about  as  close  as  we  ought  to  be  required  to 
run  in  discharging  our  responsibility,  in  feeding  and  clothing  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  Nation. 

Senator  Young.  With  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  programs 
they  are  certainly  far  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Heinkel.  Absolutely.  And  as  has  been  indicated,  the  act  can 
be  amended.  As  I  recall,  in  1966  we  encountered  a  situation  where  the 
cotton  farmers  lost  their  crops;  they  had  all  of  the  expense  of  planting 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  fertilizing,  and  the  expense  of  the  seed, 
and  due  to  the  weather  conditions  they  lost  their  crops.  You  people 
amended  the  bill  so  that  they  could  plant  the  acreage  where  the  crop 
was  lost  to  soybeans.  So,  it  is  always  possible  under  emergency  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  develop  to  amend  the  act.  So,  I  would  say  that,  again, 
we  ought  to  extend  it  for  4  years. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Next  is  Mr.  Reuben  Johnson  of  the  Farmers  Union.  Mr.  Johnson, 
as  we  all  know,  is  director  of  the  Legislative  Services,  National  Far¬ 
mers  Union,  and  will  make  the  presentation  on  behalf  of  Tony  De- 
chant,  president,  National  Farmers  Union. 

STATEMENT  OF  REUBEN  L.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR,  LEGISLATIVE 

SERVICES,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION,  ON  BEHALF  OF  TONY  T. 

DECHANT,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee,  to  appear  before  you  at  this  time. 

I  am  going  to  highlight  my  statement,  and  I  would  request  that 
the  parts  that  I  omit  be  included  in  the  record  in  sequence. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  your  entire  statement  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 
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(The  prepared  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  Reuben  L.  Johnson, 
Director  of  Legislative  Services,  National  Farmers  Union. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  here  before  the  Committee  to  present 
the  view  of  Farmers  Union  concerning  S.  3590. 

I  am  appearing  here  today  in  behalf  of  Farmers  Union  President  Tony  T. 
Dechant,  who  had  hoped  to  present  our  testimony  but  is  unable  to  do  so  because 
of  previous  commitments. 

Members  of  the  Committee  will  recall  that  on  April  3  President  Dechant  led 
the  Farmers  Union  team  of  witnesses  made  up  of  Mr.  Edwin  Christianson, 
Vice  President  of  Farmers  Union,  who  testified  in  regard  to  dairy  policy;  Mr. 
Ed  Smith.  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  testified  in  regard  to 
wheat  and  feed  grain  policies ;  Mr.  Jay  I.  Namau,  President  of  the  Texas 
Farmers  Union,  who  testified  in  regard  to  cotton  and  rice  policies ;  Mr.  Elton 
Berck,  President  of  Nebraska  Farmers  Union,  who  testified  in  regard  to  live¬ 
stock  policy ;  Mr.  Ray  Watson,  President  of  the  Illinois  Farmers  Union,  who 
testified  in  regard  to  soybean  policy :  Mr.  Joe  Ficliter,  Director  of  Organization, 
Ohio  Farmers  Union,  who  testified  in  regard  to  poultry  policy;  Mr.  Jack  Hall, 
President  of  the  Virginia  Farmers  Union,  who  testified  in  regard  to  peanut 
policy :  Mr.  Gordon  Twedt,  President  of  Montana  Farmers  Union,  who  testified 
in  regard  to  commodity  reserve;  and  Mr.  Ben  Radcliffe,  President  of  the  South 
Dakota  Farmers  Union,  who  testified  in  regard  to  protection  and  promotion  of 
the  family  farm. 

The  comprehensive  testimony  presented  by  our  team  of  witnesses  begins  on 
page  1  of  the  Committee  hearings  on  Extension  of  the  1965  Act  and  ends  on  page 
57.  We  invite  those  interested  in  a  fuller  view  of  our  policies  than  I  shall  present 
today  to  refer  to  this  testimony. 

Under  your  guidance  and  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  S.  3590  has  been  drafted  and  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  today  to  inform  the  Committee  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  possible  of  Farmers  Union’s  recommendations.  I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to 
questions  during  the  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  your  wish. 


TITLE  I — DAIRY 


We  fully  support  extension  of  authority  to  establish  Class  I  Base  plans  in 
connection  with  milk  market  orders. 

We  urge  that  the  Committee  amend  S.  3590  to  provide  that  when  increased 
utilization  occurs  that  production  bases  of  existing  producers  reflect  such  in¬ 
creases.  We  support  the  amendment  which  we  understand  Secretary  Freeman 
proposed  in  this  connection. 

TITLE  II - FEED  GRAINS 


We  are  in  accord  with  the  provisions  of  Title  II  and  recommend  Committee’s 
approval. 


TITLE  III - COTTON 


We  support  the  extension  of  the  cotton  program  without  change.  We  there¬ 
fore  recommend  to  the  Committee  that  language  in  the  Title  lie  deleted  which 
authorizes  the  five  changes  spelled  out  in  the  staff  explanation  of  S.  3590. 

TITLE  IV — WHEAT 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  most  grateful  for  your  leadership  and  support  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Senate  ratification  of  the  International  Grains  Arrangement. 

We  are  in  general  support  of  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  and  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amendments : 

(1)  We  urge  the  Committee  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  export  certificate.  In  this  connection  price  of  wheat  moving  into 
export  is  currently  from  13  to  15  cents  per  bushel  below  the  minimum  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Grains  Arrangement.  A  so-called  “inverse  payment” 
can  result.  We  are  convinced  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  any  funds  that  the 
government  may  receive  from  exporters  in  this  manner.  AVe  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  also  that  an  export  certificate  of  65  cents  per  bushel  as  proposed  by 
Senator  George  McGovern  is  justified.  We,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Committee 
amend  S.  3590  to  provide  for  such  a  certificate.  At  the  very  minimum,  however, 
Title  IAr  should  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  return  to  farmers  any 
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funds  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  receive  as  a  result  of  differen¬ 
tial  between  domestic  and  IGA  prices. 

(2)  We  urge  the  Committee  to  amend  this  title  to  provide  that  one-half  of  the 
wheat  certificate  payment  be  made  at  time  of  sign-up  and  finally. 

(3)  We  doubt  the  advisability  of  attempts  at  this  time  to  change  the  value 
of  certificates  reflecting  changes  in  parity  price  levels ;  therefore,  we  recommend 
deletion  of  Sec.  404  of  Title  IV. 

TITLE  V — WOOL 

We  are  in  full  support  of  extension  of  the  National  Wool  Act  and  urge  the 
committee  to  approve  Title  V. 

TITLE  VI — CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Wo  recommend  the  Committee's  approval  of  Title  VI. 

TITLE  VII — RICE 

We  recommend  Committee’s  approval  of  Title  VII. 

TITLE  VIII 

Sec.  801  would  extend  the  authority  to  lease  tobacco  allotments. 

The  record  should  show  that  the  delegates  at  our  recent  convention  are  against 
sale  and  lease  of  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments.  This  practice  is 
depleting  rural  communities  of  farm  families  and  is  contributing  to  the  problems 
of  cities.  We  strongly  oppose  the  effort  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
extend  such  authority.  The  traditional  role  of  ASCS  Committees  has  been  to 
administer  such  transfers  and  their  role  in  this  matter  should  not  be  weakened. 

We  recommend  deletion  of  Sec.  801  in  this  title  and  the  record  should  show 
that  we  oppose  extension  of  sale  and  lease  authority  to  other  commodities. 

TITLE  IX - MARKETING  ORDERS 

As  matter  of  basic  principle,  we  urge  that  Title  IX  not  except  any  commodity 
from  either  market  order  nor  bargaining  provisions  of  this  Title.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  we  respectfully  request  that  the  commodity  excepted  from  bargaining  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Title  (Sec.  J,  Line  7,  Page  13)  be  deleted  and  language  substituted 
which  would  cover  all  commodities. 

We  want  to  be  very  clear,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not  look  upon 
Title  IX  as  a  replacement  or  substitute  for  any  program  authorized  in  Titles  I 
through  VII.  Rather  we  look  upon  this  Title  as  providing  a  supplementary  pro¬ 
cedure  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  additional  bargaining  power  extended  to 
workers  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed  to  supplement  other  labor  legislation. 

Additionally,  when  our  witnesses  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  April  3 
we  urged  incorporation  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2973.  introduced  by  a  member 
of  this  Committee,  Senator  Walter  Mondale,  into  any  legislation  approved  by  this 
Committee  this  year.  We  continue  to  hold  to  the  belief  that  Title  I  of  Senator 
Mondale’s  bill  is  needed  also  along  with  the  language  of  Title  IX  to  give  farmers 
the  full  margin  of  bargaining  authority  they  need  to  win  economic  equity  in  the 
market  place.  We  fully  support  the  language  of  Title  IX  (Title  II  of  Senator 
Mondale’s  bill).  But  we  urge  the  Committee  to  give  further  attention  to  the  fuller 
and  broader  bargaining  power  that  Title  I  of  S.  2973  provides. 

PROTECTION  AND  SUPPORT  FOR  FAMILY  FARMS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  our  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  in  March  in  sup¬ 
port  of  family  farms  as  follows : 

“We  strongly  recommend  adequate  family  farm  protection  with  upper  limits 
on  government  payments  so  that  city  oriented  larger  than  family  farms  will  no 
longer  compete  unfairly  with  families  to  make  a  living  on  the  land.” 

Our  delegates  also  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  directed 
toward  defining  family  farms  on  a  county-by-county  basis  in  order  that  differences 
between  agricultural  areas  of  the  Nation  might  be  taken  into  account.  The  con¬ 
tinuing  efforts  of  farm  program  critics  to  put  a  limitation  on  government  pro¬ 
grams  dictates’  in  our  judgment  an  urgent  need  to  identify  positively  commercial 
family  farms  in  order  to  establish  such  a  criteria.  We  must  make  sure  that  anv 
limitation  approved  by  Congress  is  fully  consistent  with  the  objective  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  supporting  family  farms. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  When  we  appeared  before  the  committee  earlier  we, 
too,  felt  that  a  permanent  program  was  justified.  Certainly,  we  would 
hope  that  the  committee  would  follow  the  provisions  of  S.  3590  and 
extend  the  program  4  years.  We  will  do  everything  we  can,  if  the  House 
should  pass  a  1-year  bill,  to  get  approval  in  conference  of  that  pro¬ 
vision  of  S.  3590. 

We  fully  support  the  extension  of  authority  to  establish  class  I  base 
plans  in  connection  with  milk  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  I  understand  that  there  is  some 
problem  in  market  orders  with  a  class  I  base  plan,  reflecting  increase 
in  utilization  back  to  bases  of  established  producers  in  the  order.  I 
do  not  recall  the  Secretary  having  mentioned  this,  but  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  given  some  attention  to  it.  I  understand  that  they  do 
have  an  amendment  which  is  available  to  the  committee,  and  we  should 
like  to  support  that  amendment  to  title  I. 

Title  II ;  Ave  are  in  accord  with  the  provisions. 

Title  III ;  we  support  the  extension  of  the  cotton  program.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ave  haATe  unable  to  determine  Iioav  the  proposed  changes  im¬ 
prove  the  program.  We  Avould  simply  like  to  see  the  amendments  that 
you  have  in  S.  3590  deleted  and  the  program  extended  as  it  currently 
operates  without  change. 

I  Avas  in  the  gallery  the  day  that  you  made  a  statement,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  on  the  International  Grains  Arrangement.  I  thought  you  were 
most  eloquent  in  your  defense  of  the  arrangement ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  a 
part  of  our  oavii  domestic  program  for  wheat,  as  one  relates  to  the  other. 
I  Avant  to  commend  Senator  Young  also  for  his  fine  efforts. 

In  connection  with  wheat,  we  are  currently  in  a  situation  that  is 
unique  in  the  United  States,  a  situation  in  which  the  exporters  of  wheat 
are  actually  making  a  payment  back  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  reflecting  the  difference  between  a  loAver  domestic  price  for 
wheat  and  that  which  we  are  trying  to  reach  under  the  International 
Grains  Arrangement.  I  just  asked  the  Secretary  in  the  hall  what  this 
amounted  to,  and  it  seems  to  vary  as  betAveen  classes  of  wheat.  It  runs 
about  8  to  18  cents  a  bushel. 

We  in  the  Farmers  Union  are  convinced  that  the  Avheat  farmers  are 
entitled  to  that  special  support  certificate  Avhich  Avould  put  this  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  Ave  would  like  for  this  committee  to  give  some 
thought  as  to  Iioav  that  might  be  done.  Of  course,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  Ave  Avould  like  to  see  more  money  in  export  certificates.  We 
have  supported  the  bill  that  Senator  McGovern  introduced  earlier 
which  proAuded  65  cents.  Certainly,  producers  should  have  some  claim 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  returned  to  the  Treasury  for 
wheat  produced.  We  could  justify  an  export  certificate  to  return  the 
money  in  some  equitable  manner  to  the  producers  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ave  support  the  avooI  program  and  title  V. 

We  have  no  problem  with  title  VI — the  cropland  adjustment  title. 

We  support  the  provisions  of  title  VII. 

And  m  regard  to  title  VIII,  let  me  say  that  we  continue  to  feel 
that  these  allotments  are  depleting  the  numbers  of  families  in  rural 
areas.  We  are  opposed  therefore,  to  the  extension  of  sale  and  lease 
authority  to  any  commodity.  We  are  opposed  to  it  as  it  relates  to 
tobacco  in  title  VIII. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  title  IX.  marketing  orders,  as  a  matter  of  basic 
principle,  we  would  urge  that  title  IX  not  except  any  commodity. 
Whether  we  are  talking  about  provisions  relating  to  marketing  orders 
or  relating  to  bargaining,  we  think  that  there  should  be  no  exclusion, 
no  exception.  Once  you  open  up  the  door  to  exclusions  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  hearing  here  today,  all  of  those  who  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  opposed  to  any  farm  program  come  in  and  get  their 
foot  in  the  door  trying  to  get  out.  Because  these  vested  nonfarmer 
interests  do  not  generally  represent  interests  of  producers,  we  urge 
you  to  ignore  their  opposition  to  title  IX. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds;  we  do  not  know  whether 
we  are  forever  going  to  be  able  to  keep  the  programs  we  have.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  as  a  backstop  such  market  order  cover¬ 
age  as  found  in  title  IX.  Certainly,  I  can  see  no  outlook  ahead  for  a 
marketing  order  for  cotton  or  some  of  the  other  commodities.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  basic  principle,  we  would  hope  that  you  would  not  exclude 
anything  so  that  if  in  the  future  some  commodity  producers,  whoever 
they  may  be,  decided  to  develop  a  marketing  order,  they  would  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  the  testimony 
which  our  group  presented  in  regard  to  family  farms.  Farmers  Union 
delegates  said  in  March  : 

We  strongly  recommend  adequate  family  farm  protection  with  upper  limits  on 
Government  payments  so  that  city-oriented  larger  than  family  farms  will  no 
longer  compete  unfairly  with  families  to  make  a  living  on  the  land. 

Our  delegates  also  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
study  directed  toward  defining  family  farms  on  a  county -by-county 
basis  in  order  that  differences  between  agricultural  areas  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  might  be  taken  into  account.  The  continuing  efforts  of  farm  pro¬ 
gram  critics  to  put  a  limitation  on  Government  programs  dictates  in 
our  judgment  an  urgent  need  to  identify  positively  commercial  family 
farms  in  order  to  establish  such  a  criteria.  We  must  make  sure  that  any 
limitation  approved  by  Congress  is  fully  consistent  with  the  objective 
of  protecting  and  supporting  family  farms. 

We  think  that  in  the  next  few  weeks  ahead  of  us  we  face  another 
attempt  in  the  House  to  amend  the  farm  bill,  assuming  that  they  will 
get  the  bill  to  the  floor — another  attempt  to  amend  it,  to  put  some 
kind  of  limitation  on  payments.  We  want  to  continue  with  a  look  at 
the  problem  to  see  if  we  cannot  provide  some  way  to  make  the  pay¬ 
ment  programs  work  better  for  the  sector  of  agriculture  that  we,  in 
the  Farmers’  Union,  are  vitally  interested  in — the  family  farm  sector. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman- .  Thank  you.  In  respect  to  your  opposition  to  exclud¬ 
ing  commodities,  quite  a  few  members  of  the  committee  felt  that  in 
order  to  get  a  start  with  such  a  bill  as  that,  to  put  in  some  commodities, 
that  we  could  deal  with  them  and  later  on  try  to  add  the  others.  In  other 
words,  it  is  being  done  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  good  friend,  Harry  Graham,  has  probably  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  you  in  this  regard.  But  we  would  like  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  this  and  see  whether  we  can  fix  it  so  that  we  will  have  a  fallback 
to  the  title  IX  kind  of  program  in  the  event  that  we  should  lose  the 
programs  we  have  now. 

Thank  you,  again. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right.  Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Graham. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  L.  GRAHAM,  LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE,  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mi.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
hie  my  statement  and  then  make  some  comments  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  at  this  point, 

(The  prepared  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Graham  is  as  follows :) 

I  am  Harry  L.  Graham,  Legislative  Representative  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  Grange  is  pleased  at  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the  staff  which  is 
evident  in  the  legislation  which  we  are  considering  before  this  distinguished 
Committee  today.  We  commend  you  for  the  study  that  you  have  made,  for  the 
presentation  that  you  have  also  made  and  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  you 
have  observed  the  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  which 
appeared  before  this  Committee  earlier  in  the  year. 

We  would  say  at  the  beginning  of  this  testimony  that,  although  we  will  suggest 
some  changes  which  we  shall  point  out,  nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  a  good  bill  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  and  we  will  support  it,  even  if  the 
Committee  may  not  decide  to  make  any  changes  from  the  present  format. 

We  would  have  been  pleased  had  the  Committee  and  the  staff  seen  fit  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  termination  dates  from  the  Act  but  the  language  extending  the  Act 
for  four  years  makes  it  adequate  for  our  purposes,  especially  if  the  legislation 
is  enacted  this  year. 

TITLE  I — DAIRY 

We  are  pleased  that  the  termination  date  has  been  removed  from  Title  I  which 
is  the  Class  I — Base  Plan  Authority.  This  not  only  gives  permanence  to  legislation 
but  solves  a  rather  sticky  question  as  to  what  happens  when  a  base  plan  has 
been  adopted  and  then  the  authority  for  such  a  base  plan  expires  with  the  law. 
This  provision  which  you  have  made  is  a  proper  answer  to  that  new  question. 
We  would  still  suggest  that  language  be  used  in  this  section  of  the  Act  which 
would  permit  producers  to  retain  some  of  the  market  growth,  the  remainder  given 
to  new  producers.  New  producers  can  acquire  bases  by  purchase  or  transfer  under 
the  present  law.  However,  it  seems  unfair  to  permit  only  new  producers  to  be 
given  bases  while  not  granting  to  old  producers  any  part  of  market  growth,  a  part 
of  which  may  have  come  as  a  result  of  self-assessment  for  funds  for  advertising 
and  other  market  development. 

TITLE  II — FEED  GRAINS 

We  would  approve  without  change  Title  II  concerning  feed  grains. 

TITLE  III — COTTON 

We  support  the  extension  of  the  cotton  program  for  4  years.  We  think  the 
suggestions  for  housekeeping  changes  have  merit,  but  we  would  agree  to  delay 
the  consideration  of  these  and  other  desirable  changes  until  next  year. 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 

We  would  approve  without  change  under  Title  IV  which  deals  with  wheat. 
Sections  401,  402, 403  and  Section  405. 

We  would  raise  a  question  about  the  advisability  of  Section  404  and  especially 
in  terms  of  opening  up  what  could  be  a  kind  of  “Pandora’s  Box”  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  strike  this  section. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  International  Grains  Arrangement  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Senate  and  has  been  implemented  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so 
rapidly  and,  this  action,  coupled  with  the  announced  wheat  program  for  the  19(59 
crop  year  gives  us  an  assurance  that  there  would  be  some  improvement  in  the 
market  price,  although  not  as  much  as  we  would  hope  with  the  projected  heavy 
yields  around  the  world  during  this  crop  year. 
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We  continue  to  believe  that  the  wheat  which  goes  into  P.L.  480  use  should 
he  eligible  for  market  certificates,  all  of  them  from  the  general  fund,  to 
provide  for  100%  parity  for  that  part  of  the  crop  which  is  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  foreign  policy  program  when  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  national 
interest.  We  believe  that  the  selling  of  this  commodity  for  soft  currencies  at 
prices  which  are  far  below  that  which  should  be  reasonably  expected  and  at 
many  instances  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  is  asking  the  American 
farmers  to  subsidize  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  question  as  to  the  patriotism  of  the  farmers  in  their  desire  to  do  what  they 
can  to  help  with  our  foreign  policy,  but  there  is  a  question  as  to  their  ability  and 
as  to  the  economic  wisdom  of  having  these  producers  of  the  nation's  wealth 
carry  such  a  heavy  load — a  load  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

We  believe  the  legislation  is  deficient  in  its  failure  to  provide  for  our  strategic 
reserve  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  as  well  as  for  soybeans,  and  also  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  alleviate  some  of  the  inequities  that  come  as  a  result  of 
basing  the  parity  level  on  a  Kansas  City  price  backed  off  to  the  farm,  reducing 
the  support  price  by  the  amount  of  frieight  from  the  farms  to  Kansas  City. 
This,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  false  assumption  based  primarily  on  the  assumption 
that  all  wheat  is  marketed  in  Kansas  City.  It  is  not  so  and  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  adjustment  made  which  would  permit  the  adjustment  upward  of 
those  parity  prices  for  wheat  which  is  considerable  distance  from  this  pri¬ 
mary  market  point,  especially  when  considerable  amounts  of  the  wheat  are 
consumed  in  areas  closer  to  the  production  than  Kansas  City  is. 

We  also  want  to  restate  our  desire  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  strategic 
or  security  reserve  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans. 

We  would  urge  the  Committee  to  include  these  in  its  final  bill  but.  if  you 
do  fail  to  do  this,  we  shall  support  the  bill  with  the  understanding  that  we 
will  be  back  before  the  Committee  next  year  for  revisions  in  this  legislation 
and  for  perfecting  amendments  which  will  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the 
wheat  producers  of  the  country. 

TITLE  V — WOOL 


We  are  in  agreement  with  Title  V  concerning 
wool  program. 


TITLE  VI - CAP 


the  extension  of  the  current 


Title  VI  which  relates  to  cropland  adjustments  has  our  support.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  Committee  saw  fit  to  include  some  of  the  expenses  which  are 
consistent  with  the  payment  which  is  made  to  other  advisory  committees, 
and  which  we  believe  will  bring  better  representation  into  Washington  when 
this  advisory  committee  meets. 

We  would  be  pleased  if  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  would  state  its  intentions  in  terms  of  section  603  when  it  speaks  of  “ample 
time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to 
return  their  land  to  agriculture  production.”  We  believe  that  some  definition 
of  ample  time  would  avoid  confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  the  future.  We 
would  suggest  that  this  not  be  less  than  6  months. 


TITLE  VII - RICE 

We  support  Title  VII  which  extends  the  rice  program  up  to  and  including 

1973. 

TITLE  VIII — MISCELLANEOUS 

We  support  Section  801  as  it  is  written  which  extends  the  tobacco  allotment 
lease  authority  through  1973. 

Section  802  has  our  support  because  it  prevents  an  unnecessarily  harsh 
cut  which  might  result  from  adverse  weather  conditions. 

TITLE  IX — -MARKETING  ORDERS 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  language  of  Title  IX  which  expands  and 
amends  the  marketing  order  legislation  to  permit  collective  bargaining.  We 
believe  this  is  consistent  with  the  desires  expressed  by  the  Grange  in  previous 
testimony  and  will  therefore  support  this  part  of  the  legislation. 
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We  suggest  that  language  be  substituted  for  Section  905,  Sec.  8c (6)  (J)  begin¬ 
ning  on  Line  7  which  will  except  any  commodity  for  which  there  are  marketing 
quotas  or  voluntary  adjustment  programs  which  are  in  effect.  This  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  purpose  as  the  listing  of  individual  commodities,  but  it  will 
also  permit  collective  bargaining  if  the  programs  are  terminated.  This  seems  to 
be  a  prudent  consideration. 

We  have  some  concern  that  the  failure  to  provide  more  exact  language  to 
clarify  the  role  of  cooperatives  which  are  also  processors  leaves  the  part  of  the 
bill  in  parentheses  beginning  on  line  11  of  page  13  open  to  considerable  misunder¬ 
standing  and  possible  litigation.  We  would  support  efforts  to  clarify  this  language. 

The  Grange  thanks  the  Committee  for  developing  this  proposed  legislation.  We 
believe  it  will  serve  the  urgent  needs  of  agriculture  and  the  national  interest; 
even  though  we  have  made  suggestions  for  consideration  of  the  Committee  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Hill. 

The  early  passage  of  this  (or  a  comparable)  legislation  will  add  much  to  market 
confidence  and  stability.  These  are  urgent  requirements  now. 

On  behalf  of  the  Grange,  I,  therefore,  pledge  the  support  of  our  organization 
and  assure  this  Committee  that  we  will  exert  every  reasonable  and  proper  effort 
to  assist  in  its  enactment  in  present,  or  such  modified  form  as  this  Committee 
may  or  is  likely  to  report  out. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  doing  this,  it  might  make  more  efficient  use  of  your 
time. 

First  of  all,  the  way  that  this  bill  has  come  from  the  committee  and 
from  the  staff,  we  want  to  compliment  both  you  and  the  staff  on  the 
work  you  have  done.  We  would  have  preferred  that  it  be  made  a  more 
permanent  bill,  but  I  years  certainly  makes  it  adequate  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  We  are  not  inclined  to  argue  with  the  point. 

The  4  years  gives  us  time  to  make  the  item-by-item  improvements 
that  are  necessary  in  the  various  fields  of  commodity  products;  and 
in  talking  of  the  problems  of  wheat,  some  are  housekeeping,  and  some 
are  substantial  problems.  They  are  all  the  way  down  the  line.  This  gives 
us  time  to  attack  them  and  to  have  sufficient  time  for  collaboration  to 
do  a  good  job  on  them,  and  this  seems  to  be  an  excellent  approach  that 
you  are  making,  so  that  we  want  to  commend  you  for  it. 

We  have  some  suggestions  that  are  not  just  going  to  be  contentious. 
As  the  Secretary  said,  we  are  not  shedding  any  blood  on  these — the 
class  I  base  plan,  in  title  I,  we  think  that  making  this  permanent  is 
extremely  important,  because  the  failure  to  do  so,  I  think,  is  keeping 
some  marketing  orders  out  of  this. 

There  is  another  section  in  here.  We  understand  that  it  did  not  orig¬ 
inally  come  in  as  a  part  of  the  administration’s  program,  that  it  got 
lost,  as  they  say  in  the  paper,  in  the  shuffle,  a  part  Avluch  would  permit 
the  producers  to  retain  some  of  the  market  growth.  The  present  legis¬ 
lation  is  very  unwise  at  that  point,  in  that  it  requires  all  new  produc¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  new  producers.  It  mitigates  against  market  devel¬ 
opments,  and  this  is  the  main  reason  for  that. 

Title  II,  we  would  support  without  change. 

Title  III,  we  would  support  without  change.  There  may  be  some 
housekeeping  problems  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  as  it  is. 

Title  IV,  in  wheat,  we  would  support  with  the  exception  of  section 
404  which  deals  with  the  passing  of  some  of  the  certificate  costs  over 
to  the  consumer  and  the  processor,  and  we  think  this  is  an  argument 
that  we  fought  as  vigorously  as  we  could,  and  we  lost  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  it  would  not  do 
much  good  to  anybody,  that  it  would  penalize  the  consumer. 
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Mr.  Graham.  And  it  would  make  a  lot  of  people  mad.  I  do  not  see 
anything  to  be  gained  by  it.  We  think  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  Senator  Young  to  work  on  it  further. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  probably  he  had  a  different  concept  as  to  the 
way  it  would  work  before  today,  and  even  before  that. 

In  terms  of  a  marketing  certificate,  these  again  are  changes  that  we 
do  not  think  we  will  have  to  have  this  year,  but  we  still  think  that  the 
wheat  negotiations  under  Public  Law  480,  at  least  as  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  share  of  the  certificates  should  be  eligible,  and  obviously  will  be 
eligible  for  the  domestic  market.  There  is  no  way  of  assessing  that, 
but  for  the  others  we  are  still  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  subsidizing 
foreign  policy  through  agriculture,  and  this  kind  of  splits  the  difference 
on  it. 

In  terms  of  export  certificates,  the  inverse  subsidy,  as  we  understand 
it  today,  the  announcement  that  came  out  immediately  after  the  Inter¬ 
national  Grains  Arrangement  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  ratified — 
and  we  were  very  pleased  that  they  implemented  it  the  same  day  and 
did  not  let  any  grass  grow  under  their  feet.  Within  2  hours,  they  had 
implemented  it,  which  requires  an  inverse  subsidy,  as  they  call  it,  from 
18  to  24  cents,  depending  on  the  kind  of  red  wheat,  but  there  is  an 
export  subsidy  still  required  to  get  some  of  the  wheat  onto  the  market, 
and  we  think  that  the  law  and  the  Department  have  cognizance  of  this. 
The  law  as  presently  written  would  require  that  if  there  is  an  excess  of 
money  from  the  inverse  subsidy  received  during  the  year  over  that 
which  was  spent  in  the  direct  subsidy,  to  increase  the  exports,  that  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming  to  the  producers  in  the  form  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  a  bonus  certificate,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  So,  at  that  point,  we 
do  not  need  export  certificate  legislation  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
In  our  judgment,  it  is  that  in  the  law  right  now. 

Because  the  question  was  raised,  I  wanted  to  make  a  comment  on  it. 

You  know  our  position  on  strategic  reserves,  one  that  you  and  I  do 
not  always  agree  on.  I  will  not.  press  this  one  now.  I  will  just  say  it  is 
in  the  record. 

We  agree  with  the  wool  program. 

The  CAP  program,  title  VI,  we  are  in  agreement  with.  AVe  would 
like  a  little  definition,  maybe  in  the  legislative  history  as  to  what  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return  their  land  to 
agricultural  production  means.  That  is  section  602.  AAThat  is  a  reason¬ 
able  time?  AAre  think  it  should  probably  be  6  months  or  payments  in 
lieu  thereof.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  clarification  and  not  anything 
substantive. 

Title  VII,  on  rice,  is  completely  within  our  support. 

As  to  miscellaneous,  we  would'  support  section  801  and  section  802. 
Section  802  we  think  has  real  merit,  and  it  prevents  unnecessary  harsh 
cuts  which  might  result  from  adverse  weather  areas,  and  this  is  a  good 
protection. 

Market  orders,  title  IX,  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  thrust  of 
what  the  committee  and  the  staff  has  tried  to  do.  AA'e  think  this  might  be 
helped,  because  this  question  has  come  up  of  exceptions.  To  think  of  it, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  is,  the  exception  being  made  on 
the  basis  of  definition  of  what  situation  that  crop  has  in  relationship  to 
programs.  The  real  problem  would  be,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  bar- 
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gaining  legislation  that  would  permit  some  kind  of  crop  limitation  on 
top  of  the  limitations  of  production  that  we  have  in  those  commodities 
that  are  under  marketing  quotas  or  voluntary  adjustment  programs. 
We  get  two  types  of  legislation  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  are  simply 
doubling  up.  There  is  no  great  problem  in  our  judgment  about  having 
some  bargaining  available  for  those  crops  that  are  only  support  crops, 
because  we  have  found  in  milk  that  we  have  had  to  do  some  bargaining 
on  top  of  the  marketing  order.  So,  in  general,  it  seems  to  us  that  if 
we  could  get  language  to  say  what  the  exception  would  be  for  those 
commodities  that  were  under  mandatory  marketing  quotas  or  volun¬ 
tary  adjustment  programs,  we  have  about  covered  the  problem. 

And  if  some  of  these  go  out  of  one  program  they  automatically  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  the  other.  We  do  not  have  to  have  specific  legislation 
every  time  a  change  is  made.  This  becomes  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  automatic 
thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  simplify  the  whole  thing  a  great 
deal,  and  it  becomes  self-defining  and  self-operating,  because  we  might 
drop  the  cotton  program,  for  instance,  or  the  wheat  program  by 
legislation — you  know,  legislation  could  do  away  with  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  This  would  automatically  make  them  eligible  for  another  pro¬ 
gram  without  having  to  come  back  to  the  committee  and  say  “We  need 
specific  legislation  to  do  something  for  specific  crops  for  a  specific 
period  of  time.”  And  then  it  would  have  to  go  through  the  regular 
process.  This  is  a  matter  of  definition.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  defini¬ 
tion  would  meet  the  intent  of  the  committee  and  still  leave  the  flexibil¬ 
ity  which,  I  think,  also  is  of  interest. 

We  are  a  little  concerned  with  the  plans  about  necessity  of  clarifying 
the  language  in  the  parentheses  in  title  IX  in  the  line  beginning  on 
line  11  of  page  13,  where  the  question  comes  up  as  to  whether  these 
cooperatives  are  producers  or  processors,  and  there  they  are  neither 
fish  nor  fowl  or  maybe  they  are  both.  Apparently,  it  is  one  that  is 
troubling  a  good  many  people,  and  if  we  could  find  some  Avay  of  getting 
more  specific  language  to  remove  some  doubts,  so  that  there  is  more 
definiteness,  we  think  it  would  improve  it. 

These  are  not  substantial  changes.  We  are  getting  down  to  the 
nit-picking  stage  now,  because  you  have  done  such  a  good  job,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  areas  in  which  some  slight  improvements  of 
language  can  be  made  without  changing  the  intent  and  the  purpose 
and  the  very  excellent  thrust  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  presented 
to  us  from  the  committee. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  you  with  us. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Kobert  N.  Hampton’s  statement  for  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Washington,  D.C., 

June  27,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.i S'.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  wishes 
to  reaffirm  its  support  for  the  principle  of  broadened  eligibility  for  marketing 
order  programs  for  farm  commodities,  as  proposed  by  Section  901,  Title  IX 
of  S.  3590. 
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As  we  said  in  our  testimony  on  S.  2973  earlier  this  year,  we  believe  farm 
groups  should  have  this  standby  authority  to  decide  whether  they  might  want 
to  vote  on  a  marketing  order  without  undue  delays  if  future  circumstances 
so  dictate.  This  omnibus  enabling  legislation  provides  another  option  for 
farmers  to  take  steps  to  help  themselves,  and  might  prove  to  be  valuable 
insurance  even  for  our  basic  crops  if  their  present  programs  were  to  be  termi¬ 
nated  or  if  other  emergencies  should  develop. 

While  farmers  obviously  need  greater  bargaining  power,  through  farm 
programs,  through  cooperaitves,  or  through  some  other  group  bargaining  ap¬ 
proach  such  as  that  proposed  in  Section  905  of  S.  3590,  we  must  again  express 
our  concern  that  these  Section  905  proposals  for  producer  bargaining  committee 
activity  do  not  clarify  the  appropriate  role  for  existing  marketing  cooperatives. 
Without  clear  definition  of  their  position  under  provisions  of  this  bill,  coopera¬ 
tives  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  acting  two  roles — that  of  a  producer’s 
representative,  and  that  of  the  handler.  Nor  is  it  clear  what  practical  steps 
might  be  taken  by  a  producer  bargaining  committee  toward  price  negotiations 
with  “groups  of  handlers” — but  unless  such  steps  were  possible,  Section  905 
might  prove  to  be  a  very  ineffectual  approach  to  farmer  bargaining  power. 

This  organization’s  policy  and  our  position  on  other  aspects  of  Title  IX  of 
S.  3950  has  been  set  forth  in  my  statement  of  April  5,  1968  before  this  Committee. 

We  commend  the  Committee  for  its  prompt  and  searching  approach  to  this 
important  matter  of  more  bargaining  power  for  farmers.  Farmers,  as  well  as 
legislators  and  educators,  need  broader  airing  of  the  issues  and  possible  courses 
of  action  involved.  Farmers’  own  group  action  is  obviously  the  only  major 
alternatives  to  massive  permanent  government  assistance.  We  urge  not  only 
the  support  this  Committee  for  broadening  of  marketing  order  opportunities 
for  self-help,  but  intensification  of  farmers’  own  cooperative  marketing  efforts 
which  can  fully  exploit  the  potential  of  the  marketing  order  mechanism. 

We  would  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  this  letter  as  part  of  the  hearings  record 
on  S.  3590. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  N.  Hampton, 

Director  of  Marketing  and  International  Trade,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 


The  Chairman.  And  in  addition,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record 
without  objection  a  statement  by  Senator  Burdick. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 


Statement  of  IIon.  Quentin  Burdick,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

North  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee :  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  Committee  in  support  of  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Ellender  has  introduced 
S.  3590. 

Favorable  action  on  this  legislation  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  people 
of  North  Dakota,  a  State  which  received  a  higher  percentage  of  its  income  from 
agriculture  than  any  other  in  the  Union. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  the  great  majority  of  North  Dakota  farmers 
are  in  general  agreement  with  the  basics  of  the  1965  Farm  Act.  I  believe  that 
after  three  years  of  operating  under  the  authorized  programs  North  Dakota 
farmers  are  in  concurrence  with  the  voluntary  approach  Congress  and  the 
Administration  took  in  1965  on  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs.  The  flexibility 
that  these  programs  offer  fit  well  into  the  type  of  farming  operations  in  North 
Dakota,  and  they  have  great  appeal.  Most  notable  is  the  popularity  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  clauses  on  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  the  built-income  insurance 
features  of  the  wheat  certificate  program. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  aware  that  these  programs 
were  more  popular  about  two  years  ago  than  they  are  now.  The  price  skids  since 
1966  have  put  the  programs  to  a  severe  test. 

But  I  think  the  programs  will  survive  the  test ;  that  with  experience  gathered 
in  running  the  programs  plus  strengthening  amendments  these  programs  will 
result  in  strengthened  farm  prices. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  legislation  is,  of  cuorse,  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  North  Dakotans.  Our  State  is  second  only  to  Kansas  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  a  crop  which  brings  to  North  Dakota  farmers  about  one-third  of  their 
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total  cash  receipts  from  farming.  Indicative  of  the  support  for  the  wheat  program 
in  North  Dakota  is  the  fact  that  about  95  percent  of  our  wheat  acreage  allotment 
is  enrolled  in  the  voluntary  program  this  year. 

Wheat  certificate  payments  also  have  a  big  impact  on  North  Dakota’s  economy 
bringing  in  nearly  $100  million  each  year  to  the  State. 

North  Dakota  farmers  are  also  aware  that  the  adoption  of  the  wheat  certificate 
program  paved  the  way  for  the  significant  increase  in  their  wheat  exports. 

The  design  of  the  basic  farm  legislation  to  make  U.S.  wheat  competitive  on  the 
world  market  plus  price  protection  to  the  producer  in  the  form  of  wheat  certificate 
payments  has  helped  greatly  to  boost  export  sales  and  thereby  add  to  the  gross 
income  of  North  Dakota  farmers. 

I  believe  the  wheat  certificate  program,  in  the  years  that  it  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  has  proven  to  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  producer  hut  also  to  the  consumer 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  should  be  extended  and  strengthened  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments. 

Compared  to  some  of  the  other  states,  North  Dakota  is  not  a  large  producer  of 
feed  grains.  Nevertheless,  extension  of  the  feed  grain  program  is  vitally  important 
to  our  State  not  only  for  feed  grain  producers  but  also  for  the  several  thousand 
farmers  who  substitute  wheat  for  feed  grains. 

Last  year  more  than  30,000  North  Dakota  farms  were  enrolled  in  the  feed 
grain  program  for  which  farmers  received  more  than  $8  million  in  price  support 
and  diversion  payments.  This  has  had  a  considerable  impact  in  adding  to  income 
of  farmers.  And  of  course  better  farm  income  also  means  better  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  my  testimony  today  I  have  only  mentioned  two  of  the  sections  of  the  bill — 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  sections — the  two  sections  which  are  most  important 
to  North  Dakota  farmers. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  other  sections  are  any  less  important  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

North  Dakotans  have  a  long  and  consistent  history  of  supporting  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Our  farmers  are  fully  aware  that  their  productive  capacity— and  that  of 
other  farmers  in  the  Nation — is  such  that  without  farm  programs' they  would  be 
faced  with  excessively  high  production  and  ruinous  prices. 

Farmers  in  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere  need  farm  programs  now  to  help 
them  tailor  supply  to  demand.  And  they  will  need  them  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  believe  the  1965  Agricultural  Act  has  worked  well  in  combatting  excess  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  problems.  It  does  need  strengthening  amendments  such  as  a 
strategic  reserve  section,  farm  bargaining  provisions  and  an  export  certificate 
section.  But,  I  believe  in  all  events  the  present  law  on  the  books  should  stand  as 
the  basic  legislative  framework  upon  which  a  total  farm  program  can  be  built. 

Therefore,  I  urge  reenactment  of  our  basic  farm  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  under  date  of  June  19,  1968.  from  the  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  without  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Memphis,  Tenn., 

•7  line  19,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  As  you  know,  I  was  privileged  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  the  National  Cotton  Council 
on  April  9.  At  that  time  we  presented  fully  the  views  of  the  cotton  industry  on 
extension  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
supplement  those  views  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  including  the 
bill  ( S.  3590 )  you  introduced  a  few  days  ago. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Council  recommended  a  number  of  modifications  in  the 
present  program,  but  emphasized  the  importance  of  extending  the  competitive 
one-price  system  on  a  continuing  basis.  After  all,  there  was  no  termination  date 
in  the  1938  Act,  the  1948  Act,  the  1949  Act,  the  1956  Act,  and  the  1958  Act.  In 
other  areas  of  our  economy,  legislation  is  generally  passed  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  our  feeling  is  that  cotton  should  be  accorded  the  same  treatment.  The  very 
essence  of  our  testimony  was  the  recommendation  for  a  long-range  program  to 
rebuild  confidence  in  cotton. 
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Since  the  April  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee,  the  various  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer  groups  across  the  Belt — most  of  which  supported  the  Council  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  some  of  which  had  additional  recommendations  of  their  own — have 
begun  to  realize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  even  minor  modifications  in 
the  law  enacted  in  the  weeks  remaining  of  this  session  of  the  Congress.  In  fact, 
there  has  developed  a  broadly  based  view  that  the  overriding  consideration 
should  be  to  get  a  one-year  extension  to  carry  the  present  law  through  the  11170 


crops. 

Obviously  the  new  Congress  that  convenes  next  January  will  need  time  to 
organize.  We  will  have  a  new  Administration  with  a  desire  to  develop  its  own 
plans.  Under  these  conditions,  and  without  an  extension  of  one  year,  the  new 
Congress  would  be  faced  with  an  almost  impossible  time  situation,  which  couldn’t 
help  but  be  reflected  in  uncertainty  and  result  in  real  hardship  throughout  much 
of  agriculture,  and  certainly  would  not  provide  conditions  favorable  for  the 
development  of  a  sound,  long-range  farm  program.  A  one-year  extension  now 
would  give  the  new  Administration  and  the  new  Congress  a  part  of  next  year  and 
early  1970  to  appraise  the  present  program  and  the  changes  needed  in  it. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  the  sentiment  that  is  crystallizing  in  the  cotton 
industry.  While  it  isn’t  a  position  that  has  been  adopted  officially  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  Cotton  Council,  we  felt  it  should  be  reported  to  our  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  Congress. 

We  will  appreciate  your  placing  this  letter  in  the  record  in  lieu  of  oral  testi¬ 
mony.  A  copy  is  going  to  each  member  of  your  committee. 

Respectfully, 


Chaki.es  R.  Sayre, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Industry  Practices  and  Policies,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America. 


The  Chairman.  The  remaining  witness  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Norton,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  NORTON,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  MILK 
PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Norton.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  E.  M.  Norton,  and  I  am 
secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  things  in  my  statement  and  ask 
that  the  entire  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done  at  this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Norton  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee :  My  name  is  E.  M.  Norton,  and 
I  am  Secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

The  Federation,  with  offices  at  30  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  dairy  cooperative  associations  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  dairy  farmers.  We  have  members  in  all  of  the  states  of  continental  United 
States,  and  our  members  handle  and  market  a  complete  line  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  their  farmer  members. 


I.  CLASS  I  BASE  PROVISIONS 

Title  I  of  S.  3590  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  Class  I  base  plan  authority 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  on  a  permanent  basis. 

As  some  of  you  will  recall,  the  Federation  worked  diligently  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  authorize  the  Class  I  base  plan. 

However,  as  the  Class  I  base  plan  authority  was  enacted,  it  contained  language 
which  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  operate  such  a  plan  equitably,  effectively,  and  to  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  fluid  milk  producers  and  markets. 

We  think  this  fully  explains  why  only  one  Class  I  base  plan  has,  so  far,  been 
put  into  effect.  We  know  of  several  markets  that  have  developed  Class  I  base 
plans,  and  no  doubt  will  move  to  have  them  effectuated  as  soon  as  the  legislation 
is  perfected  and  the  authority  is  extended. 
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We  endorse  the  proposal  in  S.  3590  that  the  Class  I  base  plan  authority  be 
made  permanent;  but  we  think  it  highly  desirable,  and  in  fact  imperative  that  it 
be  amended  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

While  we  testified  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  others,  at  the  general 
hearings  held  by  this  Committee  in  early  April,  the  matter  is  so  urgent  that  we 
wish  to  reiterate  and  elaborate  upon  the  amendments  the  Federation  desires  be 
made  to  the  Class  I  base  authority,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  S.  3432  introduced  by 
Senator  McGovern,  and  the  reasons  therefor  as  follows : 

(1)  As  noted,  we  agree  that  the  authority  should  be  made  permanent.  Thus 
Title  I  does  recognize  that  a  termination  date  of  authority  for  provisions  of  Fed¬ 
eral  milk  marketing  orders  is  impractical.  Present  procedures,  such  as  the  de¬ 
tailed  work  involved  in  developing  the  plan  for  a  market,  holding  public  hearings, 
and  otherwise  abiding  by  the  administrative  procedures  necessary  to  make  an 
order  or  a  base  plan  effective,  are  very  slow  and  cumbersome.  Hence,  a  termina¬ 
tion  date  markedly  inhibits  the  development  of  such  important  programs  as  Class 
I  base  plans. 

(2)  The  proposal  would  authorize  use  of  marketings  of  milk  during  a  repre¬ 
sentative  period,  not  limited  to  one  year,  and  not  restricted  to  a  single  period 
of  time. 

The  1965  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  requires  the 
use  of  a  single  representative  period  of  time  to  establish  a  permanent  history 
of  marketing  by  a  dairy  farmer. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  initially  establish  such  history  of  marketings  during  the 
representative  period,  he  is  destined  to  participate  in  the  market  as  a  new"  pro¬ 
ducer,  unless  he  obtains  a  history  of  marketings  by  transfer  or  purchase  from 
another  dairy  farmer. 

Furthermore,  as  interpreted,  a  producer  cannot  earn  additional  base  under  any 
circumstances.  He  can  only  increase  base  by  purchase.  This  type  of  provision  is 
too  rigid. 

(3)  The  amendments  would  authorize  use  of  allocations  of  fluid  milk  utiliza¬ 
tion  among  dairy  farmers  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  histories  of  marketings, 
which  allocations  also  would  be  subject  to  adjustment  from  time  to  time. 

The  1965  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  allocates 
fluid  milk  utilization  among  dairy  farmers  on  the  basis  of  their  histories  of 
marketings  and  for  the  same  period  of  time  as  was  used  in  establishing  such 
histories  of  marketings.  Under  these  conditions,  all  market  growth  each  month  is 
set  aside  for  allocation  to  new  producers  (new  dairy  farmers)  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequities  among  dairy  farmers  before  any  can 
accrue  to  the  month  by  month  benefit,  if  any,  of  established  producers.  Thus,  for 
any  given  month,  new  producers  or  hardship  producers  can  receive  allocations 
and  average  prices  which  are  higher  than  those  obtainable  by  established 
producers. 

In  fairness  to  dairy  farmers  who  have  supplied  the  market,  their  allocations 
should  be  at  least  as  high,  on  the  average,  as  allocations  to  new  producers,  or 
allocations  made  in  the  interest  of  equity  among  producers. 

Also,  under  the  provision  as  now  interpreted,  a  new  producer  can  never  earn  a 
base.  The  only  “base”  he  would  have  would  be  that  assigned  from  month  to  month, 
and  may  range  from  zero  to  his  total  deliveries,  depending  upon  the  relationship 
between  market  growth,  if  any,  the  number  of  new  producers  and  adjustments 
for  hardship. 

(4)  The  proposed  new  authority  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  methods  of  establishing  histories  of  marketings  and  allocations  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  for  new  producers  so  that  they,  in  time,  can  earn  a  base  comparable  to  old 
producers,  and  to  make  adjustments  to  alleviate  hardship  and  inequity  among 
producers,  but  these  should  not  necessary  be  contingent  on  market  growth. 

(5)  The  proposed  new  authority  should  not  preclude  reduction  of  histories 
of  marketings  for  farmers  who  do  not  deliver  their  allocations  of  the  fluid  milk 
requirements  of  the  market.  If  a  farmer  delivers  less  than  his  allocation  of  the 
fluid  milk  requirements  of  the  market,  his  history  of  marketings  should  be  subject 
to  reduction  if  provided  in  the  order. 

(6)  The  proposed  amendments  would  provide  specific  authorization  for  making 
seasonal  variations  in  prices  paid  producers  (dairy  farmers)  without  regard 
to  seasonal  variations  in  prices  charged  handlers  for  milk  in  each  use  classifica¬ 
tion.  This  would  be  an  alternative  to  base  plans. 

Cows  naturally  produce  more  milk  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  than 
at  other  times  of  the  year,  but  requirements  of  consumers  for  fluid  milk  do  not 
vary  from  season  to  season  in  a  similar  manner.  Dairy  farmers  can  be  encour- 
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aged  to  improve  herd  management  to  result  in  milk  production  more  nearly  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  consumers.  This  encouragement  can  be  made 
through  a  price  adjustment — increasing  prices  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  the  year  and  decreasing  prices  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months. 

For  other  reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  prices  to  handlers  at  the  same 
level  from  month  to  month  throughout  the  year.  Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
money  would  be  accumulated  during  those  months  when  milk  production  was  at 
its  highest  level  and  disbursed  as  a  means  of  increasing  prices  to  farmers  during 
months  when  milk  is  more  urgently  needed.  Several  of  the  orders  now  contain 
such  plans  under  Sec.  8c (7)  (D)  of  the  Act,  and  we  think  it  desirable  to  provide 
more  specific  authorization  for  such  plans. 

(7)  The  proposed  amendment  would  provide  individual  voting  by  dairy  farmers 
on  referenda  on  base  plans  which  allocate  fluid  milk  utilization  among  producers 
(dairy  farmers),  but  would  provide  representative  voting  by  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  their  members  with  respect  to  other  base  plans  and  on  all  other 
matters. 

II.  SECTION  903  OF  TITLE  IX  OF  S.  3590 

Currently,  Section  8c(5)  (A)  provides  authority  for  “(A)  classifying  milk 
in  accordance  with  the  form  in  which  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and 
fixing,  or  providing  a  method  for  fixing,  minimum  prices  which  handlers  shall 
pay  ...” 

As  it  is  proi>osed  to  be  amended,  Section  8e(5)  (A),  the  relevant  portion  would 
read  ‘‘(A)  classifying  milk  in  accordance  with  the  form  in  which  or  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  used,  and  fixing,  or  providing  a  method  for  fixing,  ‘by  collective 
bargaining  in  good  faith  (including  provisions  for  the  designation,  by  election 
of  committees  of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers,  or  groups 
of  handlers),  or  otherwise,’  minimum  prices  which  handlers  shall  pay.  .  .  .” 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  this  proposed  amendment,  for  the  reasons  that: 

(1)  The  current  methods  of  fixing  or  providing  methods  for  fixing  prices 
by  the  Secretary  have  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts.  We  see  no  reason  to  dis¬ 
turb  or  in  any  way  change  the  currently  clear-cut  authority,  particularly  when 
the  language  proposed  seems  to  be  overriding,  or  at  least  could  be  so  interpreted. 

(2)  In  most  fluid  milk  markets,  cooperative  associations  represent  the  greater 
majority  of  milk  producers,  not  only  in  price  bargaining,  but  in  performing 
other  services  for  them.  There  would  appear  to  be  little  reason  for  the  separate 
provision  for  producer  committees,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
hearing  procedure,  all  types  of  producers — cooperative  and  non-cooperative — 
can  be  heard  as  a  matter  of  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  single  Federal  milk  order  in 
existence  that  was  not  developed  by  cooperatives  in  the  market,  and  in  which 
they  did  not  take  the  major  part  in  promulgation,  and  later,  amendatory  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  system  has  worked  very  well.  Why  change  it? 

III.  FEDERATION  PROPOSALS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF  1937 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  set  forth,  very  briefly,  certain  addi¬ 
tional  proposals  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Advertising. — For  some  years,  dairy  farmers  and  their  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  have  supported  efforts  to  increase  sales  of  dairy  products  through 
educational  and  promotional  organizations  established  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
many  areas  of  the  country,  there  is  a  lack  of  participation,  particularly  in  some 
of  the  larger  fluid  milk  markets. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  participation  among  all  farmers  supplying 
a  Federal  milk  order  market,  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers  in 
a  referendum,  that  the  Federation  adopted  a  policy  seeking  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  the  use  of  producer 
funds  for  marketing  research,  advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  other  programs 
designed  to  improve  or  promote  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products.  Senator 
McGovern  has  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3433,  which  would  give  effect  to  our  resolution. 
We  urge  that  S.  3433  be  adopted. 
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(2)  Administrative  Review  Procedures  for  Producers. — Section  8c (15)  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  establishes  an  administra¬ 
tive  procedure  which  handlers  are  required  to  use  before  they  are  privileged 
to  seek  redress  in  Federal  courts.  This  review  procedure  has  worked  well. 

Heretofore,  no  such  procedure  has  been  provided  for  producer  complaints. 
The  Act  should  he  amended  to  authorize  the  same  procedure  for  judicial  review 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  complaints  of  producers  and  cooperative 
associations  as  is  now  provided  for  handlers,  before  such  complaints  may  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  courts. 

(3)  Reimbursement  for  Services  Performed  by  Cooperative  Associations. — 
Cooperative  associations  marketing  milk  under  Federal  orders  perform  many 
services  which  benefit  all  producers,  as  well  as  handlers  and  consumers,  among 
these  being  such  services  as  balancing  supplies  among  handlers,  providing  a 
market  for  milk  which  is  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  handlers,  maintain¬ 
ing  milk  plants  to  manufacture  the  reserve  supplies,  and  the  like.  Oftentimes, 
the  cost  of  rendering  such  services,  beneficial  to  all  producers  and  to  the  market 
generally,  cannot  be  recovered  by  the  cooperative.  Consequently,  the  Federation 
recomfcnends  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  be  amended 
to  authorize  the  use  of  pool  funds,  as  provided  by  order  provisions  developed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  hearings,  to  reimburse  cooperatives  for 
services  performed  on  behalf  of  all  producers. 

IV.  GENERAL  COMMENTS  AND  LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Dairy  Cooperatives  have  a  long  and  successful  history  of  representing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  dairy  farmers  in  price  negotiations  and  in  marketing  activities. 

The  Federation  believes  that  farmers  need  additional  bargaining  strength. 
Insofar  as  milk  is  concerned,  however,  such  bargaining  power  should  be  achieved 
by  strengthening  cooperative  marketing  associations  rather  than  through  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Federation  believes,  therefore,  that  any  bargaining  for  dairy 
farmers  under  any  provision  of  S.  3590  or  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937  as  it  may  be  amended,  should  be  through  producer -owned 
and  controlled  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

Furthermore,  the  Federation  opposes  any  legislation  under  which  marketing 
allotments  could  be  applied  to  milk. 

Dairy  Import  Controls. — We  again  urge  you  to  enact  S.  612,  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  of  1967,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  Only  about  a  year  after  the  President  issued  quotas  on  butterf a t-sugar 
mixtures  and  other  products,  we  are  going  into  another  Tariff  Commission 
hearing  to  consider  tightening  up  on  the  quotas  and  placing  quotas  on  commodi¬ 
ties  not  currently  under  quota,  such  as  chocolate  crumb,  condensed  and  evap¬ 
orated  milk. 

(b)  Evasion  of  quotas  and  subterfuge  is  rewarded  by  granting  quotas  on 
the  products  used  to  evade  our  quotas. 

(c)  Foreign  countries  are  heavily  subsidizing  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
evaporated  and  condensed  milk.  The  Netherlands  is  exporting  butter  for  as  low 
as  15  cents  per  pound,  compared  to  a  price  of  72  cents  inside  the  Netherlands. 
France  is  selling  butter  in  export  for  from  13-16  cents  per  pound  (storage) 
to  29.5  cents  per  pound  (fresh),  with  an  internal  price  of  80  cents  per  pound. 
Nonfat  dry  milk  is  being  sold  by  exporting  countries  as  low  as  10-12  cents  per 
pound.  Export  subsidies  on  sweetened  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  range 
$2.00  per  case  or  more. 

(d)  Our  unneeded  dairy  imports  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  the  price 
support  program  and  to  the  dollar  drain  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Butter  Plant  Payments. — We  continue  to  urge  passage  of  the  butter  plant 
payment  program  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  demand  for  butter,  and  thus 
helping  to  solve  our  chronic  problem  of  under  consumption  of  butterfat,  both 
in  butter  and  in  fluid  milk. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  state  our  views. 


Supplementary  Statement  of  Mr.  Norton 

In  our  discussions  of  the  meaning  of  S.  3432  among  our  staff  and  with  other 
interested  persons,  a  number  of  questions  have  arisen.  This  supplementary 
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statement  is  designed  to  give  brief,  precise  answers  to  such  questions  and  thus 
to  make  clear  what  we  hope  S.  3432  will  accomplish. 

(1)  Clause  (d)  is  a  restatement  of  clause  (d)  as  it  appeared  in  the  Act  prior 
to  the  1965  amendment,  with  two  exceptions : 

a.  Clause  (d)  provides  authority  for  base  plans  not  adjusted  to  reflect 
Class  I  utilization,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  such  bases  each  year 
as  was  required  under  the  law  prevailing  prior  to  1965,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

b.  Beginning  on  line  four  (4)  of  page  two  (2),  there  is  authority  for 
adjusting  prices  to  producers  seasonally  as  a  means  of  encouraging  milk 
production  during  those  times  of  the  year  when  milk  is  normally  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  discouraging  production  during  those  times  of  the  year  when  milk 
production  is  normally  in  excess.  This  seasonal  adjustment  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  a  base  plan.  Similar  plans  are  currently  in  operation  in  many  orders, 
under  the  general  authority  in  Sec.  8c(7)  (D),  but  they  are  not  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Act ;  and  we  think  it  desirable  to  remove  any  possible  legal 
doubt  concerning  them.  The  provisions  of  orders  that  would  be  authorized 
by  clause  ( d )  in  8.  31)32  would  be  subject  to  representative  voting  by  cooper¬ 
atives  for  their  producer  members. 

(2)  Clause  (e)  is  a  revision  of  clause  (d)  as  contained  in  the  1965  amend¬ 
ment.  It  provides  permanent  authority  for  the  Class  I  base  plan.  It  differs  from 
the  1965  law  in  the  following  respects : 

a.  The  representative  period  of  time  for  establishing  bases  may  be  either 
a  fixed  period  as  provided  ,by  the  1965  law  or  it  may  be  adjusted  through 
the  use  of  a  moving  average  determined  from  deliveries  over  a  period  of 
time  such  as  one,  two,  three,  or  five  years. 

b.  Bases  for  producers  may  be  subject  to  adjustment  for  failure  to  deliver 
base  milk.  This  would  allow  for  the  reallocation  of  unused  bases  among 
producers,  both  established  producers  and  new  producers  in  the  process 
of  earning  a  base. 

c.  There  is  authority  for  establishment  under  an  order  of  reasonable  rules 
under  which  new  producers  could  earn  a  base  under  which  adjustments 
could  be  made  to  alleviate  hardship  and  inequity.  Provisions  for  new  pro¬ 
ducers  and  hardship,  however,  would  not  be  dependent  upon  market  growth 
as  provided  by  the  1965  amendments. 

The  provisions  are  necessary  so  that  old  producers  may  share  in  market 
growth.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  over  the  1965  amendment  be¬ 
cause  old  producers  could  not  benefit  from  market  growth.  Such  criticism  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  producers  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  to  increase  sales  through  advertising  and  education. 

The  provisions  are  necessary  in  order  that  new  producers  may,  over  time, 
acquire  the  same  rights  as  a  producer  as  those  supplying  the  market  at  the  time 
the  base  was  first  made  effective.  Without  such  provisions,  there  will  be,  over 
time,  sufficient  new  producers  without  market  rights  to  guarantee  defeat  in  any 
referendum  of  any  attempt  to  update  the  base  plan  through  an  amendment  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  would  require  approval  of  two-thirds  of  all  producers. 

The  Class  I  base  plan  as  provided  by  clause  (e)  would  be  subject  to  indi¬ 
vidual  producer  approval  as  in  the  1965  amendment. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  have  in  the  statement  requested  you  to  consider 
some  changes  in  the  class  I  base  program  due  to  the  interpretation  that 
the  Department  has  been  putting  on  the  present  program,  and  after 
conversations  with  a  good  many  people  we  have  tried  to  explain  it  in  a 
supplemental  statement,  and  if  it  is  not  clear  we  would  like  to  still 
discuss  it  with  the  staff  to  clear  the  points  we  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Norton.  And  the  second  point  that  I  woidd  like  to  comment  on 
is  the  advertising  section  of  the  bill.  It  is  contained  in  S.  3433  that 
Senator  McGovern  introduced.  We  would  hope  that  you  would  give 
serious  consideration  to  including  this  in  the  omnibus  bill.  All  of  our 
people  are  infavor  of  this.  It  is  their  money  that  they  would  like  to  put 
into  the  promotion  and  advertising  program,  and  we  hope  very  much 
that  you  will  consider  that. 
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I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  We  are,  generally,  in  favor  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the  bill, 
sir.  W  e  are  not  in  favor,  of  course,  of  milk  marketing  quotas. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  all  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  you,  and  other  witnesses  of  course,  will  be  carefully  studied 
by  our  stall  and  also  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  if  we  need 
your  services,  why,  we  will  call  on  you. 

Mr.  Norton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Is  there  anybody  else  who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

If  not,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning,  except  that  the  committee  as  a  whole  will  meet  at  9 :30  o’clock 
to  consider  H.R.  10673. 

(Wliereup,  at  12:30  p.m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
June  25,  1968.) 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  25,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

W ashington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10 :15  a.m.,  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender,  Holland,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina, 
McGovern,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Hollings,  Aiken,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Boggs,  and  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  we  started  yesterday  on  an 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

We  have  as  our  first  witness  Mr.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Will  you  step  forward,  Mr.  Shuman,  please  ? 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  CHARLES  B.  SHUMAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
EARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Air.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  S.  3590,  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Frankly,  we  are  amazed  that  this  committee  is  seriously  considering 
extending  an  act  that  has  reduced  the  parity  ratio  to  the  lowest  level 
in  34  years. 

The  current  act  does  not  expire  until  December  31,  1969 — over  18 
months  from  now.  In  January  1969,  there  will  be  a  new  President 
and  a  new  Congress.  They  will  want — and  are  entitled  to — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  decisions  affecting  future  Government  farm 
programs. 

Action  now  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  shocking  lack  of  confidence  in  the  new  Congress 
to  be  elected  in  November.  Why  should  the  present  Congress  show 
such  distrust  of  the  people  and  the  Congress  they  will  elect  ? 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  consider  new  legislation  in  1969. 
While  some  actions  with  respect  to  the  1970  wheat  crop  will  need  to 
be  taken  in  1969,  this  does  not  present  a  serious  problem.  Major  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  wheat  program  will  remain  in  effect  after  the 
act  of  1965  expires;  however,  continuation  of  this  program  would  be 
subject  to  a  producer  referendum.  No  serious  problems  were  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  administration  of  the  1966  wheat  program,  although  the 
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act  of  1965  was  not  approved  until  November  3,  1965.  In  1961,  with 
a  new  Congress  and  a  new  administration,  a  new  feed  grain  law  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  March  22,  and  the  much  more  extensive 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  was  enacted  on  August  8. 

With  Congress  having  passed  a  10-percent  tax  increase  and  a  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  President  reduce  budgeted  expenditures  $6  billion 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  highly  inappropriate  to  extend  the  1965 
act  for  4  more  years  at  a  probable  cost  of  more  than  $3  billion  per 
year.  This  makes  the  act,  of  1965  the  most  costly  farm  program  mistake 
in  history.  It  is  costing  taxpayers  nearly  $9  million  each  day.  Exten¬ 
sion  of  this  costly  scheme  would  soak  up  approximately  one-third  of 
the  recent  increase  in  taxes,  with  little  if  any  benefit  to  farmers. 

On  April  4,  1968,  at  hearings  of  this  committee  on  extension  of  the 
1965  act,  we  presented  in  great  detail  the  reasons  why  we  feel  the  act 
has  failed.  We  also  made  some  positive  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
type  of  legislation  our  members  favor  as  a  substitute  for  the  current 
law.  Our  statement  can  be  found  beginning  on  page  136  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  We  sincerely  hope  that  committee  members  will  review  this  testi¬ 
mony  before  taking  any  action. 

In  the  summary  of  our  April  4  statement,  we  made  the  foil  owing- 
points. 

(1)  Government  supply-management  has  not  worked. 

(2)  Government-owned  stocks  are  bad  for  farmers. 

(3)  The  operation  of  Government  supply-management  programs 
depends  on  political  decisions. 

(4)  These  programs  make  farmers  dependent  on  Government  pay¬ 
ments  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  net  income. 

(5)  Government  supply-management  programs  create  pressure  for 
international  commodity  agreements. 

We  believe  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  should  not 
be  extended  because  of  its  record  of  failure. 

Farmers  were  squeezed  off  the  land  more  rapidly  in  1966  and  1967 
than  they  were  in  1964  and  1965.  Almost  5  million  farm  people  have 
moved  off  the  farm  since  1960. 

The  act  of  1965  discriminates  against  the  small  farmer  while  it 
favors  the  big  operators.  Small  farmers  are  hurt  more  by  the  recurring- 
cuts  in  allotted  acres  than  are  the  big  operators  who  can  use  their  huge 
Government  payments  to  buy  more  fertilizer  and  equipment  with 
which  to  step  up  yields  as  an  offset  against  reduced  acres. 

The  act  of  1965  has  failed  to  accomplish  any  of  its  stated  obectives. 

The  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  81  when  the  1965  act  became  effec¬ 
tive.  Since  then  it  has  dropped  steadily  until  now,  when  we  are  less 
than  halfway  through  the  third  year  of  the  4-year  program,  it  stands 
at  73.  Even  the  adusted  parity  ratio,  which  includes  direct  payments 
to  farmers,  is  down  8  points.  On  both  an  adjusted  and  an  unadjusted 
basis,  the  parity  ratio  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the  depression  year 
of  1934.  Extending  the  act  now  for  another  4  years  would  have  the 
serious  effect  of  locking  farmers  into  this  unsatisfactory  situation 
until  December  31,  1973.  We  can't  believe  this  committee  wants  to 
assume  that  responsibility. 

The  act  of  1965  has  failed  to  adjust  production  to  demand.  Despite 
drastic  cuts  in  acreage  ordered  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman  for  this  year,  current  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  fore- 
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casts  indicate  that  the  1968  harvest  may  be  the  largest  on  record  for 
wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans.  Wheat  prices  are  the  lowest  since  1942. 

The  act  of  1965  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  near-disaster 
level  of  farm  prices  which  is  forcing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  to  the  wall.  It  was  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  act  of  1965 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  for  increased  production  in 
1967  that  brought  forth  the  surplus  that  is  pushing  farm  prices  to 
lower  and  lower  levels. 

With  one  exception,  the  amendments  to  the  act  of  1965  proposed 
by  S.  3590  are  minor  changes  that  do  not  materially  change  existing 
law.  The  current  program  has  failed  and  its  shortcomings  cannot  be 
corrected  by  minor  amendments. 

The  major  change  in  existing  law  is  contained  in  title  IX.  As  we 
understand  this  title,  it  is  similar  to  title  II  of  Senator  Mondale's  bill, 
S.  2973,  except  that  its  bargaining  provisions  would  not  extend  to 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  forest 
products,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  and  their  products. 

On  page  152  of  previously  mentioned  committee  hearings,  we  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  supplement  to  our  April  4,  1968  testimony  that  we  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  the  compulsory  bargaining  provisions  of  titles  I  and  II 
of  the  Mandate  bill.  For  the  reasons  submitted  in  this  supplement  to 
our  testimony,  we  likewise  are  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  title  IX 
of  S.  3590  which  would  permit  the  establishment  of  compulsory  bar¬ 
gaining  programs  and  production  controls  for  commodities  that  are 
not  now  controlled. 

Members  of  this  committee  surely  realize  that  farmers  are  in  a  seri¬ 
ous  cost-price  squeeze.  Farm  Bureau  is  dedicated  to  the  objective  of 
reducing  this  pressure  through  actions  that  will  increase  net  farm 
income.  Extension  of  the  act  of  1965  would  not  accomplish  this  ob¬ 
jective.  It  is  time  for  a  change  in  farm  programs — not  more  of  the 
same. 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead  end  road  of  Government  sup¬ 
ply-management,  with  acreage  limitations,  stockpiles  to  depress  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  price  fixing,  and  subsidies,  farmers  need  a  broad-based 
program  to  expand  markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and  thus  provide 
the  basis  for  increased  net  farm  income. 

We  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  the  committee  in  further  studies 
of  needed  changes  in  existing  law  so  that  action  can  be  expedited  in 
1969. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shuman. 

Are  there  any  questions,  Senator  Holland  ? 

Senator  Holland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shuman,  you  spoke  about  the  fact  that  we  will  have  a  new  Con¬ 
gress  in  1969.  Already  we  know  that  there  will  be  nine  new  faces  in 
the  Senate,  do  we  not,  six  having  refused  to  run  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Holland.  And  two  have  been  eliminated  in  the  primaries, 
one  tragically  has  lost  his  life.  The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  changes 
in  the  Senate  will  probably  be  greatly  more  than  any  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  following  the  recent  elections ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  According  to  some  of  the  estimates,  there  is  that 
possibility. 
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Senator  Holland.  Even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nine  changes 
that  are  already  here,  that  is  clear  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  action  needs  to 
be  taken  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  real  question  in  this  matter. 
You  have  pointed  out  in  your  statement  that  on  at  least  two  former 
occasions  major  actions  were  taken  much  after  the  time  that  would 
prevail  if  we  took  action  in  this  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  And  did  you  note  any  hardships  or  difficulties 
that  resulted  because  of  that  later  relative  time  for  taking  action  i 

Mr.  Shuman.  No;  in  fact,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  observe  the 
transition  was  such  that  there  was  not  a  real  problem  involved  in  these 
previous  expei’iences.  Actually,  the  additional  experience  with  the 
problem  should  give  the  Congress  a  better  opportunity  to  appraise  it, 
for  instance,  to  have  the  results  the  same  as  last  year’s  cuts  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  supply-management  worked 
in  1968.  Certainly,  it  has  not  worked  before.  And,  presumably,  it  will 
not  work  this  year  on  the  basis  of  the  present  estimates. 

Senator  Holland.  I  recall  that  when  you  testified  earlier  in  the  year, 
you  gave  us  a  statement  for  the  record  of  the  total  amount  of  contribu¬ 
tion  made  to  farm  income,  the  net.  farm  income,  through  Government 
payments.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  that  statement  at  this  time  or  will  you 
supply  it  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  it  for  the  record. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  something  like  25  percent 
total  net  farm  income. 

Senator  Holland.  Something  over  $3  billion  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  Will  you  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Y  es. 

(The  information  follows :) 

It  was  21  percent  in  1967  for  all  of  agriculture. 

In  1966  it  was  27.4  percent  for  feed  grains,  25.1  percent  for  wheat; 
37  percent  for  cotton  and  25.1  percent  for  wool. 

Senator  Holland.  With  reference  to  your  comments  on  title  IX,  as  I 
understand  it,  you  are  not  objecting  to  marketing  agreements  and  mar¬ 
keting  orders  in  general,  but  you  are  objecting  to  the  proposed  exten¬ 
sion  of  it,  so  as  to  embrace  within  it  controls  like  the  acreage  controls 
and  the  basic  crops  and  the  other  compulsory  arrangements  voted  by 
a  majority  of  the  producers  that  a  certain  commodity  would  make  the 
uncontrolled  crops  under  present  lawT  similar  to  the  controlled  crops 
that  are  covered  by  the  control  programs  that  affect  all  basics? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes.  In  the  past,  we  have  supported  existing  market¬ 
ing  order  legislation ;  we  have  been  opposed  to  the  authority  for  an 
imposition  of  nationwide  marketing  orders.  We  believe  that  the  mar¬ 
keting^  order  works  best  when  it  is  in  the  smallest  practical  area  of 
operations.  We  have  been  opposed  to  marketing  orders  which  is  a  device 
to  control  production.  We  believe  that  the  marketing  order  program 
has  succeeded  only  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  limited  to  the  improv¬ 
ing  of  the  quality  of  the  marketing,  the  smoothing  out  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  marketing,  of  a  crop  rather  than  controlled  produc¬ 
tion.  And,  so,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  this  title  IX  which  provides 
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for  compulsory  marketing  order  programs  to  control  the  volume  of 
production,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  farmers  would  be 
very  strongly  opposed  to  this.  They  have  rejected  compulsory  controls 
everytime  they  have  gotten  the  chance. 

Senator  Holland.  I  note  from  your  statement,  you  feel  that  the 
principal  features  in  the  proposed  change,  the  marketing  agreement 
and  marketing  act  would  be  to  allow  a  majority  to  try  compulsory  re¬ 
ductions  of  acreage  or  otherwise  through  the  production  of  agricul¬ 
ture  commodities.  That  is  the  burden  of  your  complaint,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir.  Voluntary  control  of  production  by  market¬ 
ing  orders  is  not  practical,  and  it  would  be  highly  resented  by  farmers 
today. 

Senator  Holland.  In  the  testimony  yesterday,  Secretary  Freeman 
made  it  very  plain  that  he  did  not  regard  the  proposed  changes  in 
title  IX  of  this  bill  as  giving  any  incentive  to  nationwide  agreements 
which,  of  course,  would  be  possible  under  existing  law.  Taking  that  at 
face  value,  as  I  do,  it  would  make  it  rather  clear  to  me  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  these  proposed  changes  would  be  to  allow  the  imposition 
of  compulsory  controls.  It  is  that,  that  you  object  to  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Holland.  And  it  is  that  which  would  be  completelv  new? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  And  in  its  application  to  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment-order  structure  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  exactly  true.  As  we  understand  the  proposal 
here,  it  would  be  subjecting  them  to  compulsion.  I  will  not  argue  with 
the  Secretary’s  appraisal  of  the  nationwide  application,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  have  compulsory  marketing  orders,  they  must  be  nationwide 
in  order  to  be  effective.  That  is  just  a  form  of  speech,  perhaps.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  use  of  marketing  orders  to  control  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  compulsory  basis. 

Senator  Holland.  I  remember  that  the  Secretary  also  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  this  new  concept  would  be  particularly  applicable  to 
poultry  production.  Do  you  think  that  the  poultry  producers  would 
welcome  any  such  control  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  among  poultry  peo¬ 
ple  about  marketing  orders.  There  are  a  few,  of  course,  who  always 
wanted  to  try  to  impose  marketing  orders,  but  most  generally,  after 
the  discussion  goes  a  little  while,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  poultry  producers  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  Holland.  I  notice  that  title  IX  excepts  all  of  the  basics — 
all  of  the  price-support  commodities  including  wheat,  com,  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  does  not  include  two  other  rather  minor  price  supported  com¬ 
modities  :  honey  and  tung  oil.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  they  were 
not  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Xo,  I  do  not.  In  fact,  until  I  read  the  list,  as  we  pre¬ 
pared  this,  I  did  not  realize  that  they  were. 

Senator  Holland.  It  occurred  to  me  that  even  the  ambitious  person 
who  suggested  this  program  had  decided  that  they  could  not  control 
the  honey  bees.  Has  that  occurred  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  have  not  been  told  that,  but  that  is  a  good  idea. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all. 


Senator  Aiken  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  that  Mr.  Shuman  and  Mr.  Holland  have 
pretty  well  covered  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  Mr.  Shuman  quite  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  19G5  act  and  I  know  what  his  answers  would  be,  so  I  did 
not  ask  him  any  questions. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  did  it  on  a  good  basis. 

Senator  Holland.  I  well  recall  that.  And,  incidentally,  looking  back 
at  the  performance  on  the  1965  act,  I  think  that  Mr.  Shuman  was  more 
right  than  wrong  at  that  time. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  thought  that  the  reference  to  poultry  farmers  and 
egg  producers  is  a  little  bit  academic.  Where  I  come  from,  there  are  not 
many  grassroot  farmers  who  are  in  that  business  anymore. 

Mr.  Shuman.  They  have  moved  down  to  Senator  Holland’s  territory. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  have  moved  into  higher  levels  of  corporation 
production. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Jordan  ? 

Senator  Jordan.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Boggs  ? 

Senator  Boggs.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Miller  ? 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shuman,  with  respect  to  this  section  of  the  bill  regarding 
bargaining,  et  cetera,  there  are  a  good  many  items  that  are  excluded 
from  that  coverage.  For  instance,  tung  oil  is  omitted.  Should  not  live¬ 
stock  be  included  in  the  list  of  exempted  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  these  exclusions  are  largely 
price-supported  commodities,  so  far  as  the  field  crops  are  concerned.  I 
presume  that  is  the  basis  on  which  they  drew  up  the  list  of  which  live¬ 
stock  was  not  one.  It  was  not  price  supported.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  serious  matter  to  undertake  to  impose  marketing  orders  on  live¬ 
stock  in  this  country. 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  would  think  that,  too.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  list  that  excludes  items  from  coverage  in  this  marketing  order 
procedure,  I  am  thinking  of  national  types  of  crops,  would  it  not  be 
proper  to  have  livestock  as  well  as  corn  and  other  products  listed  there, 
to  be  included  in  that  exclusionary  list  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  think  that  so  far  the  only  success  in  marketing 
orders  are  associated  with  either  products  that  are  produced  on  a 
rather  limited  scale  or  where  the  marketing  of  the  product  is  re¬ 
stricted — such  as  fresh  milk,  to  a  certain  area.  And  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  move  marketing  areas  into  these  large  national  produced 
products  like  livestock  or  the  grains  or  anything  else,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  in  deep  trouble.  So,  I  personally  agree  that  there  should 
not  be  an  attempt  made  to  put  livestock  under  a  marketing  order. 

Senator  Miller.  With  respect  to  your  point  that  farmers  generally 
have  not  favored  this  market  order  approach  to  go  beyond  what  it 
now  covers,  if  they  do  not  want  it  they  are  not  going  to  get  it,  because 
they  have  a  vote  and  two-thirds  of  the  producers,  anyhow,  to  get  it. 
TV  ould  not  that  two-thirds  vote  be  sufficient  protection  for  the  farm¬ 
ers  ? 
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Mr.  Shuman.  No,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  protection,  Senator 
Miller,  in  the  past,  because,  in  the  operation  of  the  referendums,  all 
kinds  of  coercive  devices  are  used  and  they  are  built  in  many  times. 
Many  of  the  questions  that  could  be  will  be  raised  as  to  how  these 
referendums  will  be  conducted  or  the  alternatives.  Suppose  they  are 
rejected?  What  kind  of  retaliation  is  going  to  be  visited  upon  farmers 
if  they  turn  it  down?  We  have  referendums  and  referendums  and  the 
only  time  that  we  ever  had  a  referendum  in  agriculture  where  the 
farmer  was  not  under  a  coercive  threat  or  some  kind  of  retaliation  was 
in  the  referendum  in  1963  on  wheat,  and  they  turned  it  down.  The  other 
referendums  they  passed,  because  the  alternative  spelled  out  in  the  law 
or  by  tlie  announcement  of  the  Secretary  was  such  that,  in  effect,  they 
were  forced  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  on  the  referendum.  And  so  we 
are  opposed  to  the  referendums.  Very  seldom  do  you  have  a  referen¬ 
dum  that  gives  the  real  free  choice. 

Senator  Miller.  If  there  should  be  a  law  expanding  the  standard 
marketing  order  approach  to  other  crops,  do  you  suppose  that  you 
could  provide  for  the  record  language  which  although  it  might  not 
be  completely  satisfactory  would  relieve  this  problem  of  coercion  that 
you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  endeavor  to  work  with  the 
committee.  We  have  not  thoroughly  discussed  any  possible  alternative 
language,  but  I  presume  that  it  could  be  set  up.  The  fault  of  the  ref¬ 
erendum  approach,  of  course,  on  any  of  these  is  that  if  it  contemplates 
the  replacement  of  some  kind  of  a  supply-management  device  for  the 
market  system — and  this  is  the  fault — this  is  why  the  act  of  1965  has 
failed- — the  decision  is  made  by  the  administrator  and  they  were  sin¬ 
cerely  made — there  is  no  question  about  that — the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  not  deliberately  plan  to  make  the  mistake  he  made  in  1967, 
but  he  made  a  mistake,  and  the  decisions  he  made  this  year  in  increas¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  acreage — it  was  no  fault  that  technological  im¬ 
provements  advanced  more  rapidly — the  misatke  is  in  the  legislation 
which  is  the  authority  for  the  supply-management.  It  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  will  never  succeed.  And  if  you  bring  something  up  for  a 
referendum,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  are  any 
better  able  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  making  a  decision 
of  this  kind.  The  only  place  to  make  the  decisions  is  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Shuman,  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when 
I  cosponsored  a  bill  which  I  know  the  American  Farm  Bureau  sup¬ 
ported.  It  provided  for  a  large  land  retirement  program.  I  recall  that 
the  bill  provided  that  at  the  beginning,  at  the  time  of  the  planting 
season,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  determine  the  quantity  or 
the  amount  of  acreage  that  should  be  retired.  If  we  followed  that 
approach,  the  Secretary  could  make  a  mistake  all  over  again  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  acreage  to  be  retired,  too ;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Shuman.  This  is  possible.  However,  the  reason  that  the  crop¬ 
land  retirement  approach  is  far  superior  to  the  attempt  to  control 
specific  crops,  is  that  the  farmer  himself  makes  the  decision  as  to 
what  he  is  going  to  plant,  based  on  his  judgment  of  the  market.  Now, 
the  cropland  retirement  approach  will  not  reduce  the  reduction  in  a 
huge  amount,  but  it  will  permit  adjustment  to  changes  in  the  market¬ 
places  and  it  will  facilitate  these  adjustments  much  more  intelli- 
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gently  than  somebody  trying  to  guess  ahead  on  how  many  acres  of 
wheat  or  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn  or  anything  else  should 
be  had.  It  is  just  pure  mathematics  that  you  multiply  the  chances 
for  error  when  you  try  to  decide  each  crop,  whereas  if  it  is  a  simple 
cropland  adjustment  or  a  retiring  program  the  pressure  is  taken  off 
overall,  and  it  seeks  its  level  in  the  marketplace  through  price  changes. 

Senator  Miller.  I  think  that  this  was  brought  out  in  your  colloquy 
with  Senator  Holland,  but  I  want  to  make  clear  in  my  own  mind  your 
position  on  the  objection  to  using  the  marketing  order  approach  on 
crops.  The  principal  objection  is  section  906,  relating  to  producer  al¬ 
lotments  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes.  This  is  one  of  the  important  objections.  The 
attempt  to  use  marketing  orders  to  control  production,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  will  destroy  the  marketing  order  idea.  We  have  been  able  to  use 
it  successively  under  certain  limited  conditions,  but  one  sure  way  to 
destroy  it  will  be  to  try  to  use  it  in  the  way  that  it  cannot  possibly 
succeed. 

Senator  Miller.  What  I  am  getting  at,  I  guess,  is  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  section  905  and  knock  out  section  906? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  think  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
folks  who  are  trying  to  figure  a  way  to  get  strict  compulsory  con¬ 
trols.  I  think  that  would  be  it. 

Senator  Miller.  It  would  be  doing  that,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  preserve  the  purpose  of  allowing  some  limited  area  type  crops 
to  come  under  the  marketing  order  approach,  without  getting  into 
the  producer  allotment  part,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  think  this  would  have  that  effect,  but  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  including  this  section  in  here  is  to  impose  compulsory  controls. 

Senator  Milier.  You  see,  when  this  farmer  bargaining  concept  was 
advanced  during  the  hearings  on  the  marketing  order  approach,  I  do 
not  recall  that  there  was  any  testimony  given  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  this  study  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  get  into  pro¬ 
ducer  allotments  or  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  and  all 
of  that.  As  I  recall,  the  thrust  of  the  testimony  was  to  give  certain 
groups  of  certain  limited  types  of  commodities  an  opportunity  to  have 
the  marketing  order  approach.  If  that  is,  indeed,  the  purpose  or  the 
•thrust  of  the  testimony,  then  it  would  just  seem  to  me  that  section 
905  could  be  enacted  without  section  906. 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  next  step,  you  would  have  to  determine  what  the 
real  purpose  was,  I  think. 

Senator  Miller.  Yes.  One  other  question — or  two  other  questions. 

One  point  that  I  have  been  making  is  this :  In  connection  with  the 
movement  on  this  legislation  now,  I  am  advised  by  the  director  of 
the  agriculture  research  division  at  Iowa  State  University  that  they 
are  updating  their  review  of  various  types  of  farm  programs.  As  I 
jrecall,  there  are  some  16  in  number.  As  you  know,  they  have  an 
extensive  research  organization  out  there.  They  go  out  to  other  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  too,  and  they  use  computers  in  their  analysis.  But- 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  have  this  updated  survey  completed 
until  the  end  of  this  summer  or  near  the  end  of  this  summer.  My  point 
has  been  that  we  ought  to  wait  and  derive  the  benefit  of  this  exhaustive 
research  that  they  are  doing  and  the  various  alternative  types  of 
programs — some  mandatory,  some  voluntary,  some  limited  voluntary. 
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I  think,  perhaps,  you  are  familiar  with  what  they  are  doing  out  there. 

Do  you  think  that  point  is  well  taken  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  yes,  I  think  so.  Naturally,  all  of  us  in  agriculture 
are  interested  in  having  the  best  possible  amount  of  research.  I  have 
considerable  question  as  to  whether  these  sophisticated  machines  and 
their  projections  produce  any  information  of  great  value  in  compari¬ 
son  between  one  Government  program  and  another.  In  fact,  what  you 
get  out  of  the  projection  is  no  better  than  the  assumptions  that  you 
feed  into  the  machine.  It  was  demonstrated  by  some  research,  some 
provisions  that  have  been  widely  publicized,  that  came  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  well  as  Iowa  State  University.  They  are  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on,  if  their  projection  is  made  by  somebody  who 
wants  to  prove,  as  most  of  these  folks  have  in  the  past — wants  to  prove 
something,  and  so  they  feed  certain  assumptions  into  the  machine. 

The  best  research  on  Government  farm  programs  is  the  research 
of  2  million  farmers  in  the  last  35  years. 

And  the  reason  that  we  are  recommending  strongly  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  wait  until  next  year  is  that  some  of  the  judgment  of  this  research 
will  not  be  in  until  a  couple  or  3  months  from  now.  I  do  not  have 
any  hesitation  to  say  here  that  the  fanners  of  the  United  States,  most 
of  them,  do  not  want  this  extension.  They  are  sick  and  tired  of  this 
act  of  1965. 

I  had  a  long-distance  telephone  call  Sunday  morning  from  a  wheat 
farmer  in  southern  Illinois  who  has  300  acres  of  wheat.  He  said: 
“What  are  you  fellows  going  to  do  to  try  to  convince  Congress  that 
this  wheat  program  is  killing  us  ?  ” 

And  he  is  a  participant  in  the  program.  And  they  are  getting  $1.17 
for  wheat,  and  he  knew  what  caused  it ;  he  knew  about  the  domestic 
use  tax,  and  he  knew  about  the  new  exports  tax.  He  was  laying  the 
blame  on  our  shoulders,  to  some  extent. 

Of  course,  I  tried  to  divert  it.  I  said,  “Who  is  your  Congressman?” 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  75 -cent  certificate  that 
he  was  going  to  get  so  that  his  wheat  would  be  $1.92? 

Mr.  Shuman.  He  only  gets  that  on  part  of  his  wheat,  and  it  is  also 
taken  off  of  him  on  the  marketplace  which  he  said  was  $1.17.  That  is 
all  of  the  mathematics  he  was  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  presume  that  this  chap  you  talked  to 
forget  about  the  large  crops  that  were  grown  in  Europe  which  caused 
a  lot  of  this  trouble,  as  you  know,  or  he  ought  to  know  and  you  ought 
to  know.  It  was  thought  that  the  production  abroad  would  not  be  as 
great  as  it  was.  That  has  been  the  cause  of  this. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is,  though — and  I  think  the  record  will 
show — that  the  average  price  for  wheat  is — What?  Is  it  $1.82?  The 
average  price?  It  will  be  about  $1.87,  which  was  testified  to  by  the 
Secretary  yesterday.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  perhaps  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  this  farmer  did  was  to  give  the  extra  part  of 
the  wheat  that  is  now  being  sold,  but  he  forgets  about  the  certificate 
altogether. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  think  that  Is  natural. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  do,  too,  because  you  forgot  it  yourself. 

Mr.  Shuman.  On  this  matter  of  the  European  wheat  production, 
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what  caused  the  increase  in  subsidy  payments  in  the  Common  Market  ? 
I  asked  the  chief  economist  of  the  Common  Market  last  summer.  “Why 
are  you  folks  insisting  on  it?”  He  .said: 

You  cannot  kid  us.  You  are  paying  payments,  you  are  making  direct  payments 
to  the  farmers ;  you  are  subsidizing  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  way  that  our  farmers  can  survive  is  that  we  equalize  it. 

So  they  have  stimulated  the  wheat  production,  as  the  result  of  re¬ 
taliation  that  they  are  exercising  against  our  direct  payment  program. 
Once  you  start  this  route  there  is  no  end  to  it.  Other  people  can  sub¬ 
sidize  production  as  well  as  we  can. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  Shuman,  I  would  like  to  make  the  point  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  about  the  assumptions  that  go  into  the 
projections,  but,  in  all  fairness,  I  must  say  that  my  review  of  the  Iowa 
State  study  indicates  that  they  are  quite  willing  and  able  to  lay  out 
their  assumptions  on  the  basis  of  which  their  projections  are  made, 
and  I  expect  when  they  come  out  with  their  review  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  those  assumptions  will  be  there  for  us  to  evaluate  as  well 
as  their  projections.  I  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  do  it  so  that 
the  assumptions  are  not  hidden — they  are  out  on  the  table  where 
we  can  evaluate  them.  If  we  agree  with  them,  fine,  then  the  projec¬ 
tions  may  be  useful. 

Mr.  S human'.  I  will  have  to  agree  that  there  is  one  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  projections  made  by  Iowa  State  University  in  the  past 
and  those  made  doAvn  here  in  Washington,  and  by  other  people,  that 
they,  at  least,  laid  out  the  assumptions  although  they  could  not  always 
defend  them.  I  met  with  them  soon  after  they  made  tiie  original  studies, 
and  there  was  some  questions  as  to  why  they  did  not  use  certain  other 
assumptions  that  they  had  not  used,  but,  again,  I  say  that  the  projec¬ 
tion  is  no  better  than  the  assumption  put  it,  and  if  you  will  let  me  put 
the  assumptions  in  I  will  get  one  set  of  results,  and  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  puts  them  in,  they  will  get  another  set  of  results.  Machines  are 
not  dishonest.  It  is  just  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Senator  Miller.  One  last  question.  I  indicated  yesterday  my  deep 
concern  over  the  trend  of  our  favorable  balance  of  exports  over  im¬ 
ports  of  agriculture  commodities.  In  1967,  I  understand,  on  the  basis 
of  Government  figures,  that  for  the  first  time  in  4  years  our  favorable 
balance  fell  below  $2  billion  down  to  about  $1.9  billion.  This  of  course 
includes  commercial  and  freedom-from-hunger  and  Public  Law  480 
shipments.  By  the  time  you  take  the  last  two  into  account,  if  you 
are  only  looking  at  the  commercial  favorable  balance,  it  is  down  to 
about  $300  million.  This  is  a  trend  that  has  been  occurring  since  1964. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  impact,  if  any,  the  present  farm  program 
which  is  proposed  to  be  continued  now  for  4  years  has  had  on  that ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  retaliation  that  has  been  exercised  against  us  by  many 
countries,  including  the  Common  Market  countries — the  major  cause 
of  it  is  our  domestic  farm  program.  I  have  been  told  this  repeatedly, 
and  I  have  read  it  in  publications  that  the  justification  for  their 
stand,  such  as  at  the  GATT  sessions  last  year  that  were  carried  on 
for  many,  many  months,  was  that  we  still  insisted  on  making  direct 
payments  to  producers  of  wheat,  and  feed  grains  and  cotton  in  this 
country,  and  that  this,  in  effect,  was  an  export  subsidy.  It  subsidizes 
the  production  at  a  low  cost,  and  then  our  products,  they  say,  are 
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dumped  on  the  world  market.  They  retaliate  with  variable  duties, 
with  a  premium  or  a  bonus  or  a  subsidy  of  one  form  or  another.  I 
think  our  farm  programs  must  take  a  large  responsibility  for  the 
decline  of  export  sales  of  farm  products  from  this  country. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Byrd  ? 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
share  many  of  the  apprehensions  and  doubts  expressed  by  Mr.  Shuman 
and  by  many  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  After 
yesterday’s  testimony,  I  became  convinced  that  I  would  not  cast  my 
vote  for  a  4-year  extension  of  this  program.  It  does  not  seem  sensible 
or  logical  to  me  to  extend  this  program  in  1968  with  its  many  dis¬ 
advantages  as  well  as  benefits  until  January  1,  1974.  I  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  go  along  with  a  1-year  extension,  but  I  am  more  convinced 
today  than  I  have  been  in  the  past  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
this  program  for  4  years. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Might  I  suggest  that  even  a  1-year  extension  is  un¬ 
necessary  with  the  amount  of  time  there  will  be  for  the  new  Congress 
to  act,  and  this  1  more  year  of  this  act  is  going  to  prove  disastrous 
for  many,  many  farmers  where  they  are  concerned,  because  this  act  is 
a  tragic  mistake. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Ilollings  ? 

Senator  Hollings.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Presidential  Executive 
order  as  to  import  quotas  on  dairy  products  ? 

Air.  Shuman.  Yes,  sir.  As  early  as  last  February,  I  think  it  was,  we 
urged  that  the  President  act  under  his  authority  to  limit  the  imports 
because  of  the  use  of  various  subterfuges,  the  development  of  new 
products,  nullifying  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  and  we  were  actually 
being  the  dumping  ground  for  certain  dairy  products.  The  more  recent 
action  is  to  expand  it  to  cover  additional  products. 

Senator  Holdings.  And  the  American  Farm  Bureau  approved  of  the 
import  quotas  as  a  means  to  control  this  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  have  supported  the  provisions  in  the  legislation  to 
provide  for  escape  procedures  when  there  is  evidence  that  any  segment 
of  our  industry  is  being  unduly  hurt.  We  have  opposed  separate  legis¬ 
lation  to  impose  controls  on  the  ground  that  the  legislative  route  is 
unnecessary  and  that  really  invites  retaliation,  whereas,  under  the 
authority  that  the  President,  has  now  he  can  act  on  these  rather  glaring 
cases  and  give  us  the  kind  of  protection  that  we  have  to  have,  rather 
than  seeing  our  market  destroyed.  We  are  not  for  blanket  imposition 
of  quotas. 

Senator  Holdings.  But  the  President,  when  he  does  act,  he  acts  in 
response  to  legislation,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  He  acts  under  the  authority  that  has  been  given  him 
for  this  action  and  also  as  the  result  of  investigations,  and  we  feel  that 
if  Congress  acts  to  impose  blanket  quotas,  in  the  face  of  the  changing 
picture,  so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  flexibility, 
it  makes  it  too  inflexible.  We  think  that  the  present  authority  that  the 
President  has  is  sufficient.  We  think  that  the  imposition  of  a  quota  on 
the  import  of  beef  proved  not  to  be  an  effective  action.  There  were  too 
many  loopholes.  There  have  to  be  loopholes  in  legislation,  I  suppose, 
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but  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  depended  on  the  authority 
that  the  President  has  under  existing  legislation. 

Senator  Hollings.  By  this,  do  you  think  that  a  simple  quota  is  a 
salutary  action  and  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ap¬ 
proves  it? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  approve  of  the  action  of  the  President  in  this  dairy 

case. 

Senator  Hollings.  And  yet,  that  was  before  the  Tariff  Commission 
had  made  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  Shuman.  There  was  an  investigation  in  March  or  April,  was 
there  not  ?  As  to  the  current  action,  there  was  no  further  investigation 
on  it. 

Senator  Hollings.  That  is  right.  The  Tariff  Commission  had  not 
made  its  report,  and  yet  you  approved  of  the  Executive  action. 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  say,  it  was  taken  withot  our  request.  I  do  not  con¬ 
done  the  idea  of  bypassing  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  legislation 
which  calls  for  an  investigation.  It  could  have  certainly  been  a  supple¬ 
mental  investigation  that  could  have  been  made. 

Senator  Hollings.  What  about,  the  retaliation  that  you  were  re¬ 
ferring  to  in  respect  to  the  domestic  farm  products  ? 

You  said  that  it  was  used  by  the  Common  countries.  You  felt  it  was 
due  to  the  domestic  farm  policy;  that  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
would  invite  retaliation  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes,  I  do.  And  to  some  extent,  this  would  occur  with 
the  imposition  of  the  quota  on  certain  dairy  products.  However,  the 
action  of  the  President  can  be  modified  at  any  time  if  there  is  a  change 
in  the  situation.  And,  furthermore,  it  is  not  quite  as  decisive  as  it  is 
where  we  are  stimulating  production  by  direct  payments  to  farmers 
who  produce  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton.  The  direct  payments  stimulate 
increased  production.  I  do  not  think  that  the  imposition  of  quotas 
on  certain  kinds  of  dairy  products  have  the  same  stimulating  effect 
on  the  production  of  dairy  products.  And  in  that  case,  we  are  not 
selling  very  much  dairy  products  in  the  world  market.  We  sell  some 
dry  skim  milk  products,  but  we  do  not  sell  the  huge  quantities  as  we 
do  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  products. 

Senator  Hollings.  You  ended  up  your  discussion  with  the  statement : 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end  road  of  Government  supply-man¬ 
agement — with  acreage  limitations,  stockpiles  to  depress  market  prices,  price 
fixing,  and  subsidies — farmers  need  a  broad-base  program  to  expend  markets, 
increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and  tlms  provide  the  basis  for  increased  net  farm 
income. 

Do  you  have  anything  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  do.  We  have  gone  into  some  detail  on  that  in  the 
previous  testimony  before  this  committee  in  the  early  spring.  You 
can  find  it  beginning  on  page  136  of  the  hearings  of  April  3-24,  1968. 
This  is  just  a  brief  outline  of  that  statement.  One  of  our  important 
planks  in  our  program  is  to  eliminate  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  the  supplies  which  are  accumulated  and  which  he 
will  accumulate  under  the  programs  of  the  act  of  1965  to  depress  farm 
prices  by  dumping  them  on  the  market.  We  would  place  a  restriction 
on  the  use  of  these  commodities  being  placed  on  the  domestic  market. 

The  second  plank  in  their  program  is  to  increase  the  export  markets, 
to  aggressively  work  for  increased  opportunity  for  exports.  And  we 
favor  the  elimination  of  the  direct  payments  to  farmers.  When  we  take 
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this  action  we  can  go,  honestly,  to  the  negotiating  table  and  say  that 
“We  have  eliminated  these  export  subsidy  type  of  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  now  it  is  time  for  you  to  come  down.” 

Another  plank  in  our  program  is  that  the  cropland  retirement  pro¬ 
gram,  without  reference  to  the  individual  crops,  would  take  out  a 
considerable  acreage  of  land  and  reduce  the  pressures  for  increased 
production. 

Another  plank  is  that  we  would  propose  that  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  flow  of  commodities  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  nonrecourse  loan,  in  order  to  help  farmers  we  would  be  in 
favor  of  having  a  recourse  type  of  loan. 

There  are  some  other  points,  but  this  is  an  outline  of  the  proposals 
we  have  made. 

Senator  Rollings.  Since  we  are  having  these  hearings,  and  I  am  a 
newcomer  to  agriculture,  I  would  like  to  have  in  black  and  white  an 
answer  to  this :  If  you  were  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  a  Senator 
and  you  were  going  to  enact  the  Farm  Act,  I  would  like  to  have  in 
black  and  white  what  you  would  vote  for— what  action  you  would 
propose.  Would  you  do  that  for  me? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  our  recommendations.  What 
I  would  recommend  would  be  the  Farm  Bureau  policy  we  have  it 
pretty  well  spelled  out. 

Senator  Rollings.  I  am  trying  to  get  to  that.  Just  a  broad,  basic 
program,  and  you  want  to  expand  the  markets.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  plan,  exactly  how  you  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Shuman.  We  have  introduced  into  the  Congress,  by  several 
members  of  the  Congress,  specific  bills,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
you  this  information.  You  wflll  find  detailed  explanation  of  our  pro¬ 
posed  programs  beginning  on  page  147  of  the  earlier  mentioned 
hearings. 

Senator  Rollings.  Encompassing  an  overall  agriculture  act  similar 
to  this  one  passed  in  1965  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Yes;  it  would  involve  the  changes  that  we  would  make. 

Senator  Hollings.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  program,  in  essence,  is,  of  course,  to  have  the 
farmers  agree  to  leave  certain  acreage  idle,  the  government  having  to 
pay  for  that,  and  to  let  the  farmers  decide  what  they  desire.  They  are 
to  be  the  judges  of  it.  That  is,  in  essence,  the  difference  between  what 
we  now  have  and  what  Mr.  Shuman  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  Shuman.  There  are  some  other  important  differences. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Shuman.  That  is  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Well,  I  would  not  agree  that  it  is  the  main  thing.  The 
main  thing  that  we  do  in  our  bills  is  to  eliminate  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  manage  the  prices  and  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  let  the  farmers  plant  what  they  de¬ 
sire  to  plant  and  to  depend  on  the  marketplace  for  what  they  receive 
for  their  commodities. 

Mr.  Shuman.  And  to  eliminate  the  subsidies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  difference. 

Senator  Byrd.  Could  I  ask  just  one  more  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Surely. 
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Senator  Byrd.  In  your  judgment,  is  the  present  farm  program  more 
expensive  to  the  taxpayer  than  it  needs  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Senator  Byrd,  I  suppose  that  if  you  would  make  the 
question  whether  it  is  more  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  because  of  the 
administration,  I  would  not  know,  but  it  is  more  expensive  than  there 
needs  to  be  as  compared  to  some  alternative  farm  programs ;  yes. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  is  more  expensive  than  what  the  Farm  Bureau 
recommends  ? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Oh,  yes.  The  recommendations  that  we  would  make 
would  reduce  materially  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

If  not,  the  next  witness  is  Mr.  Dunkelberger. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  DUNKELBERGER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
my  name  is  Edward  Dunkelberger.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Cov¬ 
ington  and  Burling  and  am  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Canners  Association — a  nonprofit  trade  association  whose  members 
pack  approximately  85  percent  of  the  entire  national  production  of 
canned  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  juices,  specialties  and  meat.  We  very 
much  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  today  to  present  the  views 
of  the  canning  industry  on  title  IX  of  S.  3590,  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  title  II  of  S.  2973,  and  which  woidd  enact  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

The  canning  industry  and  the  growers  who  produce  canning  crops 
have  for  many  years  recognized  their  mutuality  of  interest,  for  quite 
obviously  each  would  be  helpless  without  the  other.  Planting,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  and  harvesting  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  transporting  highly  per¬ 
ishable  raw  commodities  to  nearby  processing  facilities  for  canning, 
and  labeling,  storing  and  shipping  the  finished  canned  product  to 
markets  throughout  the  country  and  the  world  is  a  continuous  process 
that  cannot  realistically  be  broken  into  discrete  segments  or  divided 
into  conflicting  interests.  The  close  degree  of  cooperation  that  has  long- 
existed  between  growers  and  canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  ample 
evidence  of  their  vital  interdependence. 

As  canned  food  production  and  per  capita  consumption  hare  in¬ 
creased  from  year  to  year,  growers  have  devoted  more  and  more  acre¬ 
age  to  canning  crops  to  meet  this  rising  demand  at  a  time  when  Federal 
subsidies  and  other  Government  programs  have  rewarded  farmers  for 
growing,  or  not  growing,  many  basic  commodities  and  other  farm 
crops.  Farmers  have  continued  to  commit  their  acreage  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  unregulated  annual  and  perennial  canning  commodities,  and 
they  give  every  indication  that  they  will  do  so  for  years  to  come. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
introducing  a  point  that  is  not  in  our  prepared  testimony.  It  will  take 
just  a  minute.  The  references  to  the  free  market  system  and  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  these  crops  would  be  continued  to  be  grown  by  farmers, 
young  and  old,  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  place  for  us  to  mention  the 
14-year-old  program  of  the  National  Canners  Association  and  the 
National  Junior  Horticultural  Association,  which  sponsor  a  contest 
among  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  in  one  group  and 
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between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  in  another.  1  would  like,  if  I  may,  to 
introduce  for  the  record  a  brief  description  of  the  National  Canning 
Crops  Contest,  and  a  listing  of  the  winners  of  those  contests  for  1955- 
67,  which  indicates  the  State  they  grew  the  commodity  in,  the  total 
acres  they  grew,  the  yield  per  acre  (which  you  will  see,  is,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  quite  a  remarkable  yield)  and  the  net  profit.  They  were  operat¬ 
ing  under  very  carefully  prescribed  bookkeeping  and  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  winners  are  given  awards  at  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  spring  meeting.  In  each  instance,  the  winner  was  one  of  many  out¬ 
standing  participants. 

As  a  followup,  we  contacted  the  winners  in  1055  through  1967  and 
found  out  what  they  are  doing  now.  We  were  delighted  to  find  out  that 
virtually  in  every  case,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  because  of  unusual 
conditions,  they  have  stayed  in  farming.  They  have  continued  in  many 
instances  to  raise  canning  crops  and  to  stay  on  the  family  farm.  We 
think  this  contest  is  an  indication  of  how  canning  crops  can  be  raised 
profitably  and  how  our  industry  encourages  young  farmers. 

We  would  like  those  introduced  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  done. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

National  Canning  Crops  Contest  Fact  Sheet 
history 

The  National  Canning  Crops  Contest  has  been  in  existence  for  14  years.  The 
annual  competition  is  co-sponsored  by  the  National  Junior  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Canners  Association. 

PURPOSE 

Encourage  young  people  to  develop  horticultural  techniques  and  skills  in  the 
progressively  complex  field  of  agriculture.  Provide  practical  competition  offering 
experience  in  the  production,  harvesting,  handling,  marketing,  and  use  of  the 
canning  crops.  Emphasize  the  key  role  of  the  grower  in  the  canning  industry  and 
in  the  nation’s  economy.  Convince  youth  there  are  many  career  opportunities  in 
the  food  industry  that  must  be  filled  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

ROLE  OF  NJHA 

Organize  and  administer  contest  procedures.  Provide  contest  awards  through 
the  NJHA  Foundation  and  its  Board  of  Trustees  which  consists  of  less  than  20 
outstanding  representatives  from  private  and  public  institutions. 

ROLE  OF  NCA 

Provide  advisory  and  financial  assistance  to  NJHA.  Promote  and  publicize  the 
contest.  Honor  the  national  champion  at  the  Association’s  spring  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 


two  sections 

(1)  Junior  section— ages  14  through  16.  (2)  Senior  section— ages  17  through  21. 

eligibility 

Contestants  must  be  members  of  NJHA,  file  a  contest  enrollment  card,  obtain 
a  project  advisor,  raise  a  crop,  keep  a  record  of  all  methods  used  and  costs  in¬ 
volved,  sell  the  crop  to  a  canner,  file  a  project  standard  report  form  with  the  state 
NJHA  chairman. 

BASIS  OF  AWARDS 

Skill  in  production  of  a  canning  crop  in  relation  to  growing  conditions ;  objec¬ 
tivity  reflected  in  a  scientific  analysis  and  evaluation  of  crop  progress ;  farm  and 
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management  techniques  utilized  from  planting  to  sale  of  the  crop;  school  and 
community  activities. 

AWARDS 

National  Cone  winner). — $100.00,  purple  rosette  ribbon. 

Regional  (four  winners). — NJHA  blazer,  gold  wrist  watch,  gold  NJHA  pin, 
blue  rosette  ribbon. 

State. — Silver  NJHA  pins  and  blue  ribbons  to  the  top  two  winners ;  red  ribbons 
to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place  winners.  Local  associations  and  organizations 
in  the  food  field,  canners  in  particular,  offer  awards  such  as  plaques,  expense-paid 
trips  to  the  annual  NJHA  convention,  and  scholarships. 

(Note.— Junior  section  awards  are  not  the  same  as  those  listed  above,  but  win¬ 
ners  do  receive  plaques,  NJHA  pins  and  ribbons.  Winners  in  this  section  are  not 
eliminated  from  further  participation  in  the  Senior  section.) 


What  the  Canning  Crops  Contest  Champions  Are  Doing  Now 

1955 :  William  Rockefeller,  Phelps,  New  York ;  partnership  with  father  on 
family  farm ;  five  children ;  on  looking  back,  father  considers  CCC  a  significant 
part  of  William’s  decision  to  continue  farming. 

1956 :  Gary  Bishop,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio ;  Farms  on  family  farm — partnership ; 
part-time  work  in  aircraft  plant. 

1957:  James  T.  Wormley,  Rural  Route  1,  Oswego,  Illinois;  stationed  in  D.C. ; 
First  Lt. ;  took  undergrad  degree  in  agriculture  from  University  of  Illinois;  took 
MBA  from  Stanford ;  is  a  CPA ;  before  going  into  service  worked  for  Deere  & 
Co.  in  Moline ;  very  definitely  has  no  problems  for  jobs  in  future ;  firm  in  agri¬ 
business  can’t  fill  positions. 

1958:  James  Junion,  RFD  1,  Casco,  Wisconsin;  out  of  agriculture  because  of 
health  reasons. 

1959 :  Robert  E.  Green,  Rushville,  New  York ;  own  and  operate  a  dairy  farm 
with  brother ;  bought  five-hundred  acre  farm  from  father. 

1960:  Alvin  W.  String,  Woodstown  Road,  Harrisonville,  New  Jersey;  has  re¬ 
mained  on  the  farm  and  intends  to  remain  in  the  future ;  has  three  children ;  still 
growing  tomatoes  and  now  owns  dairy. 

1961 :  Donald  E.  Martin,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania ;  fulltime  on  farm : 
family  farm. 

1962:  David  B.  Anderson,  Route  3,  Hector,  Minnesota;  B.S.  at  S.D.  State  at 
Brookings;  U.  of  Wisconsin — M.S.  in  Meat  Science;  going  to  study  for  Ph.  D 
in  U.  of  Wisconsin — meat  science  and  biochemistry ;  hopes  to  come  back  to  family 
farm. 

1963 :  Leonard  E.  Meyer,  RFD  4.  Leipsie,  Ohio ;  Ohio  State  University ;  Air 
Force;  electronics;  from  a  family  farm;  still  considering  what  to  do;  parents 
want  him. 

1964:  John  H.  Kruepke,  Rural  Route  1,  Jackson,  Wisconsin;  University  of 
Wisconsin ;  studying  for  Ph.  D  in  Horticulture  (Botany) . 

1965:  E.  Bruce  Jones,  Fostertown  Road,  Medford,  New  Jersey;  pre-law  stu¬ 
dent  ;  going  into  senior  year ;  after  law  school,  his  parents  hope  he  will  help  man¬ 
age  the  family  farm. 

1966 :  Ralph  J.  Hemminger,  Rural  Route  2,  Geneva,  New  York ;  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  Agriculture  School ;  Hopes  to  return  to  family  farm. 

1967  :  Tom  Rig  el.  Rural  Route  4,  Leipsie,  Ohio ;  National  School  of  Chiropractic 
in  Lombard.  Illinois ;  hopes  to  help  manage  family  farm. 


Year 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


Name 

State 

Commodity 

Total 

acres 

Yield  per  acre 

Net 

profit 

William  Rockefeller.  . 

...  New  York 

Beets _  ..  .. 

.  2 

20  tons. 

$1,020.68 

Gary  M.  Bishop  . 

. ..  Ohio _ 

. .  Tomatoes _ 

..  5 

18.4  tons _ 

.  i;  387. 21 

James  T.  Wormley. 

Illinois 

.  _  do .  . .. 

._  2 

22.7  tons.. 

423.  87 

James  J.  Junion 

.  Wisconsin. 

. ..  Green  peas _ _ 

._  12.5 

3,811  pounds.... 

539.  02 

Robert  B.  Green.  . . 

. .  New  York. 

...  Beets..  _ 

..  14 

11.5  tons _ 

.  1,123.34 

Alvin  W.  String,  Jr _ 

. .  Tomatoes _  . 

..  9 

24.17  tons _ 

.  2,333.10 

Donald  E.  Martin... 

Pennsylvania... 

_ do _ 

._  2 

23.57  tons _ 

592.  09 

DaYid  B.  Anderson _ 

. .  Minnesota  . 

..  Sweet  corn. 

..  10 

9.4  tons _ 

800. 00 

Leonard  E.  Meyer  .  . 

...  Ohio.  _ 

Tomatoes _ 

..  2.26 

35.5  tons  _ 

530.71 

John  Kruepke _ _  . 

Wisconsin.  . 

. .  Beets.  _  _ 

.  5 

11.89  tons _ 

356.  50 

E.  Bruce  Jones... 

.  New  Jersey 

Tomatoes _ 

.  5 

13.6  tons _  . 

.  1,612.39 

Ralph  James  Hemminger.  . 

New  York.. 

..  Beets..  ....  . 

..  4.7 

17.76  tons _ 

896. 47 

Thomas  E.  Rigel  . . 

.  Ohio _ 

.  Tomatoes _  .  . 

8.2 

19.4  tons . 

.  1,577.75 
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Mr.  Dunkelbekger.  We  believe  this  record  is  evidence  that  the  best 
long-term  program  for  that  segment  of  agriculture  which  is  devoted 
to  the  raising  and  processing  of  canning  crops  is  the  system  of  indi¬ 
vidual  competition,  contract  farming,  and  effective  cooperation  between 
canners  and  growers.  We  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  positive 
program  which  has  worked  in  the  past,  and  which  we  feel  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  the  future. 

The  National  Canners  Association  accordingly  opposes  title  IX 
of  S.  3590,  which  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937  to  authorize  Federal  regulation  and  control  in  the 
production  of  and  bargaining  for  canned  crops. 

First,  these  amendments  would  provide  a  means  for  authorizing 
comprehensive  supply  controls  to  be  applicable  through  marketing 
order  machinery  to  all  canning  crops.  Second,  title  IX  would  write 
into  the  act  authorization  for  compulsory  collective  bargaining  for 
price  and  other  terms  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  canning  crops. 

Turning  first  to  those  provisions  of  title  IX  that  would  in  effect 
eliminate  the  general  canning  crops  exemption,  section  901  of  the 
bill  would  amend  section  8c(2)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity- — including  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  and 
freezing — may  be  made  eligible  for  regulation  under  a  marketing  or¬ 
der,  without  regard  to  the  exemptions  and  limitations  in  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  8c (2),  if  the  majority  of  the  producers  of  the  commodity 
indicate  their  approval  of  such  eligibility  in  a  referendum  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  effect  of  such  approval  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  the  referendum  would  be  to  authorize  a  wide  range  of  con¬ 
trols  for  the  commodity  in  question,  including  restrictions  on  the 
quantity  and  grades  of  the  commodity  that  processors  could  purchase 
from  each  grower.  Both  the  determination  to  adopt  a  marketing  or¬ 
der  for  a  canning  crop  and  the  year-to-year  decisions  to  impose  specific 
limitations  upon  the  purchase  of  the  commodity  would  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  grower  approval,  without  reference  to  the  views  of  the 
canners  who  would  be  responsible  for  processing  the  crop  and  market¬ 
ing  the  finished  product.  To  be  sure,  cannei'S  would  be  permitted  to 
express  their  views,  but  it  would  be  the  growers  and  the  Secretary 
who  would  have  the  sole  right  to  make  the  decisions. 

Documented  studies  have  established  that  marketing  order  supply 
controls  have  not  proved  beneficial  in  the  long  run  for  growers  of 
canning  crops.  Such  controls  have  aggravated,  rather  than  solved, 
problems  of  chronic  oversupply.  They  have  not  provided  improved 
returns  to  individual  growers,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  failed  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  their  proponents. 

If  artificial  supply  controls  have  the  shortrun  effect  of  raising 
somewhat  raw  product  prices,  experience  has  shown  that  new  growers 
are  encouraged  to  plant  the  commodity  and  existing  growers  ex¬ 
pand  their  acreage.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  higher  prices  dampen  con¬ 
sumer  demand  and  turn  housewives  to  substitute  products,  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity  increases,  and  a  persistent  oversupply  problem 
is  created.  The  total  revenue  from  the  product  must  not  only  be  divided 
among  a  larger  number  of  growers,  but  must  also  be  diminished  by 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  order. 
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Accordingly,  we  continue  to  believe  that  such  attempts  to  assure 
long-term  profitability  by  artificial  supply  restrictions  are  doomed 
to  failure.  We  are  thus  opposed  to  any  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  that  would  repeal,  or  provide  a  technique 
for  repealing,  the  longstanding  general  exemption  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning  and  freezing. 

Although  we  question  that  long-term  benefits  can  be  realized  for 
growers  of  canning  crops  through  supply  control  programs,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  is  not  opposed  to  all  so-called  marketing 
order  programs.  For  example,  we  are  not  opposed  to  all  grower- 
financed  Federal  programs  for  promoting  and  advertising  particular 
commodities,  such  as  that  enacted  2  years  ago  for  cotton.  We  believe 
that  processor  funds  can  be  most  efficiently  spent  in  advertising  and 
promoting  the  product  of  each  company,  but  we  would  not  oppose  legis¬ 
lation  providing  for  the  assessment  of  growers— by  a  checkoff,  if 
necessary — to  finance  commodity  promotion  programs. 

Nor  are  we  opposed  to  appropriate  legislation  authorizing  industry 
programs  for  raw  product  research  and  reasonable  raw  product  qual¬ 
ity  standards  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  unsuitable  raw  materials, 
if  processors  are  afforded  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the  formulation, 
adoption,  and  administration  of  the  programs.  Many  people  in  our 
industry  believe  minimum  raw  product  standards,  which  might  in¬ 
clude  provision  for  third-party  grading,  may  be  an  effective  means  to 
eliminate  unsuitable  raw  material  and  to  upgrade  the  product,  if  such 
quality  improvement  programs  are  not  used  as  a  means  of  supply 
control. 

In  addition,  our  industry  has  pledged  its  willingness  to  consider 
the  authorization  of  supply  controls  for  individual  perennial  canning 
crops  if  growers  and  processors  believe  that  short-term  difficulties 
may  be  alleviated  in  this  manner.  But  such  supply  controls  for  peren¬ 
nial  crops  should  be  authorized  by  Congress  only  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  only  if  processors  are  given  an  equal  voice  and  vote  in  the 
formulation,  adoption,  and  administration  of  such  a  program.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  any  controls  apply  to  the  commodity  after 
the  canner  has  taken  possession  and  become  responsible  for  payment. 

The  second  major  innovation  that  would  be  introduced  by  title  IX 
of  S.  3590  would  be  to  enable  growers  of  a  commodity  to  impose  com¬ 
pulsory  collective  bargaining  on  all  growers  and  processors  of  the 
commodity.  This  proposal  is  apparently  based  on  the  assumption  that 
growers  are  in  an  inferior  bargaining  position  in  their  negotiations 
with  processors,  and  that  these  growers  have  thus  been  unable  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fair  return  for  their  crops. 

But  the  comparative  bargaining  power  of  growers  and  processors 
depends  in  any  particular  instance  on  a  number  of  factors,  including : 

The  markets  for  and  perishability  of  the  crop ; 

The  availability  to  growers  of  alternative  crops  or  other  uses  for 
their  l  and ; 

The  extent  to  which  bargaining  takes  place  prior  to  planting  of 
harvest ; 

The  relative  number  of  growers  and  buyers  within  the  production 
area ; 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  individual  grower; 

The  need  for  processors  to  obtain  sufficient  raw  product  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  commitments;  and 
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The  extent  to  which  growers  feel  it  is  desirable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  antitrust  exemption  granted  by  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  to’bar- 
gain  collectively  for  the  sale  of  their  production. 

Any  discussions  of  farmer  bargaining  power  should  begin  with  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act,  under  which  growers  may  join  together  to 
form  agricultural  cooperative  associations  and  to  process  or  sell  their 
production  exempt  from  the  Sherman  Act's  prohibition  against  such 
collective  action.  Unlike  other  commercial  enterprises,  members  of  an 
agricultural  bargaining  association  may  agree  in  advance  on  the  price 
they  will  charge  to  purchasers  of  their  crops,  and  may  delegate  to  a 
common  marketing  agent — the  bargaining  association — the  exclusive 
right  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  their  production. 

Canners  and  other  purchasers  of  farm  commodities  are  of  course 
fully  subject  to  the  Sherman  Act,  which  prohibits  joint  bargaining  or 
buying  activities.  There  can  thus  be  no  question  that  farmers  have  had 
for  many  years  the  legal  capability  to  correct  any  imbalance  they  feel 
may  exist  in  bargaining  power  by  organizing  voluntary  producer 
associations  and  enlisting  as  many  of  the  growers  in  the  production 
area  as  wish  to  join. 

The  National  Canners  Association  fully  recognizes  this  important 
right  of  growers  to  join  together  for  bargaining  purposes.  Many  NCA 
members  of  all  sizes  deal  with  agricultural  bargaining  associations  for 
the  purchase  of  a  variety  of  canning  crops. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  canners  believe  it  is  to  their  interest,  as  well 
as  to  the  interest  of  their  growers,  to  maintain  the  individual  canner- 
grower  relationship  that  has  enabled  them  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  high  quality  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a  reasonable 
price,  with  a  fair  return  to  the  grower. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  emphasize  that  the  question  of  whether  a 
company  chooses  to  purchase  its  raAv  products  by  means  of  negotiations 
with  individual  growers,  or  by  means  of  collective  bargaining  with 
an  agricultural  association,  has  been — and  will  remain — a  question  of 
individual  company  policy  on  which  this  association  takes  no  position. 
In  the  same  way,  each  grower  must  remain  free  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  wishes  to  deal  independently  with  canners  and  other  pur¬ 
chasers,  or  to  bargain  collectively  through  a  joint  marketing  agent. 

Although  a  large  number  of  growers  of  canning  crops  have  named 
an  association  as  their  bargaining  representative,  many  growers  have 
apparently  concluded  that  in  view  of  the  profit  they  receive  from 
canning  crops  and  their  close  working  relationship  with  one  or  more 
canners,  they  have  nothing  to  gain  from  joining  an  association  and  sur¬ 
rendering  their  right  of  individual  negotiation  with  canners  for  the 
sale  of  their  crops. 

As  this  committee  well  knows,  several  farmer  organizations  have 
charged  in  recent  years  that  processors  have  engaged  in  discrimina¬ 
tory  and  coercive  practices  against  growers  who  have  joined  or  who 
wish  to  join  bargaining  associations,  thereby  denying  the  right  of 
growers  to  take  advantage  of  the  Capper- Volstead  exemption  for 
grower  collective  action.  In  testifying  on  S.  109 — a  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  Aiken  and  others  to  prevent  such  alleged  discrimination  and 
coercion — 'the  National  Canners  Association  emphasized  that  it  would 
not  oppose  the  bill  if  it  were  modified  to  meet  reasonable  objections 
to  some  of  its  provisions. 
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This  committee  subsequently  reported  out  a  revised  and  widely 
supported  version,  and  only  recently  both  the  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
pleted  action  on  the  bill  in  substantially  that  form.  In  our  view  S.  109 
as  enacted  should  serve  as  further  assurance  that  freedom  of  choice 
and  action  will  and  should  be  preserved  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
farm  commodities  for  processing.  This  association  firmly  believes 
that  the  introduction  of  private  or  government  compulsion  into  the 
bargaining  process  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  growers, 
processors,  and  the  consuming  public. 

We  have  never  countenanced  private  coercion  from  any  source  to 
deny  the  right  of  growers  to  make  their  own  choice  for  individual  or 
collective  bargaining.  And  we  feel  just  as  strongly  that  such  coercion 
should  not  be  imposed  by  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would 
compel  collective  bargaining  and  force  all  growers  and  processors 
to  accept  the  prices  and  conditions  agreed  upon  by  industry  bargain¬ 
ing  representatives. 

For  this  reason,  we  strongly  oppose  those  provisions  of  title  IX  of 
S.  3590  that  would  compel  all  growers  and  handlers  to  abide  by  the 
price,  or  other  terms  established  in  negotiations,  between  an  elected 
producer  committee  and  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers.  This  com¬ 
pulsory  bargaining  procedure  would  totally  eliminate  competition, 
individual  initiative,  and  independence  in  bargaining  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  canning  crops. 

Industrywide  price-fixing  negotiations  for  each  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  could  very  well  disrupt  the  effective  allocation  of  national  re¬ 
sources  now  achieved  through  a  balance  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  sensitivity  of  prices  to  varying  consumer  tastes  and  preferences. 
Almost  certainly  the  interests  of  consumers  would  be  sacrificed  for 
those  of  growers,  and  perhaps  processors.  This  fact  is  made  particu¬ 
larly  clear  in  those  provisions  of  the  bill  under  which  the  Secretary 
would  be  empowered  to  disregard  parity  as  the  upper  limit  to  the 
price  that  a  commodity  subject  to  a  marketing  order  may  reach  be¬ 
fore  the  order  must  be  terminated. 

A  basic  purpose  of  the  present  act  is  to  bring  about  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  that  will  result  in  parity  prices  to  farmers.  But  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  no  action  may  be  taken  under  an 
order  which  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  maintaining  prices  above 
parity.  This  basic  protection  for  consumers  would  be  eliminated  by 
the  bill,  for  the  Secretary  would  be  able  to  specify  a,  price  above  parity 
as  the  upper  permissible  limit  for  commodities  subject  to  a  marketing 
order  containing  provisions  for  compulsory  collective  bargaining. 
Quite  clearly  his  specification  of  such  a  price  could  have  a  persuasive, 
if  not  a  controlling  effect  on  the  producer  bargaining  committee,  who 
would  almost  certainly  attempt  to  insist  on  that  price. 

In  conclusion,  the  National  Canners  Association  believes  that  title 
IX  of  S.  3590  is  not  in  the  interest  of  growers,  processors,  or  con¬ 
sumers.  Within  the  past  few  months,  Congress  responded  to  the 
demands  of  farm  organizations  by  enacting  legislation  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  fanners  to  bargain  collectively  or  individually.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  of  these  same  organizations  are  now  appealing  for  fur¬ 
ther  farm  bargaining  legislation — legislation  that  would  directly  con¬ 
tradict  the  guarantee  of  individual  freedom  of  choice  provided  in 
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S.  109.  We  earnestly  request  that  this  committee  not  recommend  enact¬ 
ment  of  title  IX  of  S.  3590.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  amendments  to  suggest  to  the  bill,  or 
are  you  against  it  in  any  form  as  presented  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  We  have  no  position  on  the  first  eight  titles. 

As  for  title  IX  as  presently  constructed — we  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  amended.  We  have  suggested  in  our  testimony,  however,  the  type 
of  legislation  that  we  would  not  oppose  if  the  growers  of  the  particular 
commodities  felt  that  certain  types  of  Government  programs  could  be 
beneficial  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  act  passed  recently,  which 
you  described  as  being  introduced  by  Senator  Aiken,  would  improve 
the  situation  insofar  as  the  growers  are  concerned  in  being  able  to 
obtain  a  better  price  for  their  commodities? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  certainly  was  the  testimony 
of  the  proponents  at  the  time  that  they  came  before  this  committee. 
They  expressed  a  dire  need  for  the  legislation.  They  said  that  it  would 
provide  important  benefits  to  farmers  and  bargaining  associations.  We 
concluded  that  we  would  not  oppose  that  legislation  if  they  felt  it  was 
necessary  and  if  it  could  be  amended  in  some  respects.  An  accommo¬ 
dation  was  worked  out  and  the  bill  was  passed.  It  has  not  yet  even  had 
a  chance  to  operate.  It  does  assure  that  the  individual  grower  cannot  be 
coerced  or  discriminated  against  if  he  decides  to  exercise  his  rights 
under  the  Capper- Volstead  Act,. 

We  feel  that  we  should  take  the  proponents  at  their  word.  That  bill 
should  be  effective  if,  in  fact,  such  coercion  and  discrimination  exists, 
and  should  solidify  their  rights  under  the  Capper- Volstead  Act.  We 
feel  that  it  certainly  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  operate,  rather 
than  2  months  later  coming  back  with  more  bargaining  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  this  could  not  go  into 
effect  unless  two-thirds  of  the  farmer-producers  agreed  to  it,  to 
appoint  their  own  bargaining  group. 

Mr.  Dunkeeberger.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  the  commodities 
would  be  made  eligible  by  a  mere  simple  majority  of  the  producers 
voting  in  a  referendum,  and  then  hearings  would  be  held.  The  market¬ 
ing  order  would  be  proposed,  and  the  marketing  order  could  not  go 
into  effect  unless  approved  by  either  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting 
in  the  referendum  or  by  the  growers  of  two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the 
commodity.  It  is  an  either/or  proposition  ;  either  one  the  Secretary  may 
take.  We  recognize  that  fact,  but  we  share  Mr.  Shuman’s  reservation 
about  the  wisdom  of  permitting  any  economic  segment  collectively  to 
decide  on  a  planning  basis  how  to  control  the  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  or  how  to  bargain  collectively.  We  feel,  at  least  for  canning 
crops,  that  the  free  market  system  has  worked  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  system,  as  I  understand,  is  that  the  canners 
in  the  community  would  contract  with  farmers  to  grow  so  many  acres 
of  beans  and  corn,  and  then  buy  it  at  a  set  price. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  The  way  the  negotiations  work  at  the  present 
time  is,  if  there  is  no  bargaining  association  in  the  area,  that  the  can¬ 
ners  go  out,  the  fieldmen  go  out,  and  contract  with  the  growers. as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  They  indicate  a  price  that  they  feel  is  a  fair  price. 
If  the  individual  grower  does  not  like  it  he  says  so.  After  the  fieldmen 
have  made  their  tour,  if  they  feel  that  the  price  they  have  named  is 
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not  high,  enough  to  induce  enough  growers  to  produce  the  volume  that 
the  canning  company  must  have  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  label  and  its 
place  in  the  market,  then  they  will  name  a  higher  price. 

In  the  case  of  the  annual  crops,  such  as  annual  vegetables,  in  each 
year  they  negotiate  pi’ior  to  the  planting  season,  which  gives  the  grower 
an  opportunity  to  measure  his  opportunity  to  grow  canning  crops  as 
against  his  opportunity  to  devote  his  land  to  other  uses,  agricultural 
or  otherwise.  And  we  feel  that  the  contract  system,  prior  to  planting, 
has  worked  well.  It  is  equitable,  and  it  gives  the  farmer  the  degree  of 
freedom  of  choice  that  he  would  not  have  if  the  negotiations  took  place 
when  the  farmer  drove  up  to  the  canner’s  dock  with  a  perishable  com¬ 
modity  in  the  back  of  the  truck. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  farmer  any  choice  in  fixing 
the  price  that  he  is  to  receive  for  beans  or  for  any  product  that  may 
be  canned  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Well,  I  think  that - 

The  Chairman  .  Is  he  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  canner  ? 

Mr.  Diinkelberger.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  canner  only  in  the 
sense  that  if  the  grower  looks  at  the  offer  of  the  canner  or  other  can- 
ners  and  says  “I  do  not  like  the  price,”  lie  can  then  devote  his  land 
to  other  uses.  But  the  canner  must  have  the  commodity.  The  canner, 
in  that  sense,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  grower.  If  enough  growers  decide 
that  they  are  not  going  to  grow  beans  or  tomatoes  this  year,  then  the 
canner  is  clearly  the  one  who  will  suffer.  He  cannot  maintain  his  mar¬ 
kets,  he  cannot  maintain  any  profits  whatever  without  the  line  of 
vegetables  that  he  has  sold  for  years.  The  grower  is  not  in  that  sense 
helpless  at  all.  He  can  make  a  free  choice  at  the  time  before  he  even 
plants  the  product. 

So,  surely,  the  canner  may  be  the  one  who  names  the  price  originally, 
but  if  the  grower  does  not  like  it  he  refuses  to  raise  the  commodity. 

In  addition,  the  grower  is  entirely  free  to  join  a  bargaining  asso¬ 
ciation  to  give  him  some  of  the  collective  bargaining  power  that  the 
proponents  of  bargaining  claim  can  be  realized.  But  our  experience 
has  been  that  in  many  commodities,  tomatoes  and  many  others,  that 
there  have  been  plenty  of  growers  who  have  been  eager  to  raise  toma¬ 
toes  for  canning.  They  have  been  more  than  happy  to  raise  tomatoes 
for  the  prices  they  have  been  realizing.  If  the  price  that  a  canner  is 
offering  for  any  other  vegetable  is  not  satisfactory,  then  the  growers 
have  gone  to  soybeans  and  other  uses  for  their  land. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Holland  ? 

Senator  Holland.  Yes,  sir. 

I  note  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  statement  something  I  would 
like  for  you  to  clear  up.  You  say  that  the  Congress  has  passed  in 
recent  months  legislation  of  the  type  that  you  mention.  I  think  you 
are  talking  about  S.  109  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Holland.  You  do  not  say  so  in  that  particular  sentence. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Holland.  You  were  talking  about  S.  109  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Yes.  We  should  have  indicated  that.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  were  talking  about,  S.  109. 
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Senator  Holland.  There  are  two  other  subjects  that  I  would  like 
to  go  into. 

On  page  3  of  your  statement,  you  say,  and  I  quote : 

Documented  studies  have  established  that  marketing  order  supply  controls 
have  not  proved  beneficial  in  the  long  run  for  growers  of  canning  crops. 

w  hat  commodities  are  you  talking  about  there  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Under  the  Federal  act  only  six  canning  crops 
are  eligible  for  marketing  orders,  and  to  my  knowledge  only  one  of 
those  has  been  implemented,  that  for  cranberries.  Of  course,  that  crop 
has  the  unusual  situation  of  a  processing  association  which  has  the 
great  majority  of  the  growers  signed  up.  The  studies  that  we  referred 
to  involved  marketing  orders  under  State  authority  in  the  State  of 
California  for  cling  peaches  and  asparagus.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
cling  peaches  are  grown  virtually  exclusively  in  California. 

Senator  Holland.  Yes.  My  understanding  has  been  that  the  State 
marketing  order  has  brought  them  a  rather  prosperous  situation  which 
is  invidious  to  other  fruits.  Do  you  have  a  different  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Very  definitely,  sir.  The  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  because  of  this  experience  with  the  cling  peach  order  in 
California,  over  a  30-year  period,  thought  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  obtain  independent  research  on  this,  and  they  asked  the  Stanford 
Food  Research  Institute — Dr.  Jamison  and  Dr.  Brandt — to  make  a 
study  of  the  cling  peach  order.  Their  study  is  printed  in  a  volume  that 
thick  [indicating],  which  I  would  be  happy  to  make  available  to  you 
or  to  the  committee,  it  being  too  burdensome  to  put  into  the  record. 
It  comes  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

The  oversupply  of  cling  peaches,  which  was  the  very  problem  that 
the  growers  of  the  commodity  were  concerned  about,  has  been  ag¬ 
gravated  rather  than  solved. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  this — this  is  a  reprint,  a  summary  of  that 
study,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  the  committee,  in  which  it 
says,  for  example — excuse  me,  I  cannot  find  the  exact  quote,  but  they 
conclude  that  a  short-run  increase  in  prices  in  cling  peaches  encour¬ 
aged  the  growers  to  increase  their  plantings,  and  encouraged  other 
growers  to  plant  cling  peaches,  so  that  they  had  a  greater  supply  of 
cling  peaches  than  they  had  at  the  beginning.  As  for  returns — he  com¬ 
pares,  for  example,  the  cling  peach  record  with  that  of  Bartlett  pears 
growing  in  the  State,  which  have  not  been  regulated  by  an  order.  He 
concludes  that  the  pear  producers  have  fared  better  than  the  cling 
peach  producers. 

Senator  Holland.  Of  course,  the  pear  producers  are  competing  with 
the  industry  in  other  States  whereas  the  cling  peach  is  certainly  not. 
Virtually,  all  of  the  cling  peaches  are  produced  in  California. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  And  you  would  think  that  would  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  control  their  market. 

The  California  pear  producers  have  to  worry  about  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  also  the  competition  from 
various  other  fruits. 

Senator  Holland.  Are  you  saying  that  the  cling  peach  producers 
have  abandoned  their  State  order  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  They  have  not  done  so.  They  have  the  great 
problem  of  oversupply. 
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Senator  Holland.  My  understanding  is  that  they  are  very  happy 
about  this  program  and  that  they  will  continue  it.  They  feel  that  they 
have  gotten  great  benefits  from  it.  Do  you  differ  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  All  we  can  say  is,  looking  at  the  record,  we 
feel  they  have  not  benefited  from  it.  They  do  have  an  oversupply 
problem,  and  if  some  explanation  need  be  found  for  their  continued 
support  of  it,  I  guess  that  it  would  be  that  they  feel  they  need  some 
means  each  year  to  put  a  damper  on  the  production  of  cling  peaches, 
so  that  they  will  not  have  all  of  the  growers  in  the  State  producing 
cling  peaches  for  canning. 

Senator  Holland.  It  seems  to  be  a  provision  for  the  disposition  of 
surplus  fruit.  And  they  have  very  strongly  adhered  to  that  program, 
and  they  think  it  has  been  very  profitable  to  them ;  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  It  is  not  my  understanding  that  they  believe  it 
has  been  very  profitable. 

Senator  Holland.  Why  are  they  adhering  to  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  As  I  explained,  I  believe,  I  think  because  of 
the  excess  production  capacity- — because  of  the  large  number  of  cling 
peach  trees.  They  feel  that  they  must  have  it  on  a  year-to-year  basis ; 
that  is,  to  have  some  technique  to  have  a  green-drop  or  pulling  trees 
to  avoid  the  complete  capacity  coming  into  the  market  each  year. 

Senator  Holland.  They  do  have  under  their  marketing  agreement, 
though,  the  machinery  and  facilities  for  reducing  their  crop,  for  do¬ 
ing  away  with  their  surplus,  such  as  the  green-drop  and  also  pulling 
the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  They  are  adhering  to  the  program. 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  growers  themselves  are  capable  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  program  is  good  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Well,  Senator  Holland,  individual  growers  can 
arrive  at  their  own  conclusions.  I  think  it  is  controversial. 

Senator  Holland.  They  are  continuing  the  program,  and  they  have 
not  paid  much  attention  to  the  canner's  findings  by  two  learned  sci¬ 
entists,  that  their  program  is  not  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  As  I  explained,  though,  the  feeling  is,  because- 
of  the  problems  that  have  been  created,  that  they  need  some  tech¬ 
nique  on  a  year-to-year  basis  to  solve  the  problem  that  has  not  been 
solved  in  a  long-term  basis. 

Senator  Holland.  Do  these  two  learned  scientists  who  studied  it 
wish  to  do  away  with  that  technique  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelbergfr.  No;  they  do  not.  They  look  at  the  record.  They 
conclude  that  it  has  not  worked  as  well  as  it  has  for  unregulated 
industry. 

Senator  Holland.  The  two  instances  that  you  gave  are  the  only 
ones  that  exist  in  this  field,  the  cling  peaches  and  cranberries?  And 
in  both  instances,  they  have  felt  their  efforts  were  worthwhile  and 
they  have  continued  them,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  They  have  continued  the  cling  peach  order, 
as  I  have  said,  in  order  to  try  to  solve  the  yearly  oversupply  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  cranberry  order  is  subject  to  special  circumstances.  There  is  an 
agricultural  cooperative  that  represents — I  do  not  know  the  fig¬ 
ure — a  very  large  percentage  of  those  growers. 
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Senator  Holland.  But  the  growers  themselves,  though,  have  been 
able  to  judge  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  been  benefited  and  they 
lmve  continued  the  arrangement.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  there¬ 
fore  continue  to  belong  to  that  cooperative  and  they  continue  to 
carry  out  their  system  of  controlled  volume  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Certainly,  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  it  has  not 
controlled  volume  under  the  cranberry  order.  They  are  considering 
right  now  a  provision  to  prevent  oversupply  coming  into  that  area, 
but  it  has  not  been  in  existence  for  the  last  few  years.  And  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  that  the  referendum  on  the  marketing 
order  for  cherries  for  canning  and  freezing  was,  in  fact,  turned  down 
by  the  growers  of  the  commodity. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a  commodity  produced 
in  several  States,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  a  very  large  majority 
in  some  States  and  it  has  been  voted  down  in  other  States,  as  I 
understand  it.  If  you  have  different  information,  I  will  be  glad  to  put 
it  in  the  record.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  these  marketing 
agreements  other  than  on  a  limited  area  basis  are  very  hard  to  work 
out. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Senator  Holland,  I  guess  that  you  might  con¬ 
clude  that  the  growers  of  grapefruit  believe  that  marketing  orders 
are  not  beneficial.  Certainly,  some  years  ago  the  act  was  amended  to 
authorizie  marketing  orders  for  grapefruit  for  canning  and  freezing. 

Senator  Holland.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  had 
better  treatment  from  the  canners  since  that  act  has  been  on  the 
books  [laughter].  Do  you  have  any  information  that  varies  from 
that  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  We  have  no  information  that  the  canners 
treated  growers  badly  before  that  amendment. 

Senator  Holland.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  they  were  not  paying 
the  price  for  the  production  before,  and  we  have  not  had  that  sort 
of  situation  since.  [Laughter.] 

I  agree  with  you,  in  your  opposition  to  title  IX.  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  in  all  of  the  statements  which  you  have  made  here,  because 
I  think  that  the  growers  in  the  last  instance  on  every  commodity  are 
well  able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  the  program  is  more  to 
their  interest — and  I  think  that  they  are  much  more  aide  to  do  it  than 
a  couple  of  scientists  employed  to  find  out,  if  they  can,  some  solution 
that  will  please  the  people  who  are  employing  them.  Apparently, 
that  is  what  was  done  by  these  two  scientists  in  the  case  of  the  cling 
peach  industry. 

But  I  agree  with  you  in  opposition  to  title  IX.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  in  my  own  State,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  various  commodity  agreements  applicable  to  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table,  to  bring  into  play  the  control  features  that  you  have  here, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  orange  marketing  agreement — the  ship¬ 
ments  by  grades  can  be  controlled  from  time  to  time.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  exceptions  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  I  do  not  know  of  any  for  canning  crops.  In 
many  fresh  commodities,  I  think  they  use  those  provisions  in  that 
way. 

Senator  Holland.  All  right.  One  more  field  that  I  would  like  to 
explore. 
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Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  canners  are  moving  their  canning 
operations  down  into  Mexico,  particularly  for  the  canning  of  tomatoes, 
when  that,  obviously,  brings  into  the  market  cheaper  products  which 
cannot  be  successfully  competed  against  by  American  producers  of 
tomatoes  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Senator  Holland,  I  would  have  no  insight  into 
the  individual  decisions  of  canning  companies. 

Senator  Holland.  You  know  they  have  moved  down  there? 

ilr.  Dunkelberger.  I  also  know  that  many  canners  have  not. 

I  also  know  that  many  canners  have  remained  in  this  country 
and  have  some  concern  about  the  imports  of  tomato  paste.  You  can 
recognize  that  it  is  a  problem,  an  intraindustry  problem  that  the 
association  is  in  no  position  to  express  views  on. 

Senator  Holland.  You  will  find  yourself  with  a  divided  member¬ 
ship,  some  who  have  gone  down  there  and  some  who  have  not. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  If  you  asked  some  of  them  why  they  thought 
they  had  to  go  abroad  to  raise  tomatoes,  I  guess  that  the  answer  would 
include  in  various  degrees  the  doing  away  with  the  Mexican  farm- 
labor  program,  the  increased  minimum  wage,  doing  away  with  the 
exemption  from  minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers,  as  well  as 
the  whole  broad  range  of  Government  controls  that  do  not  apply  in 
Mexico,  Portugal,  and  Italy  and  that  do  apply  in  this  country.  I 
think  that  probably  would  be  the  main  explanation. 

Senator  Holland.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that,  and  I  think 
that  this  committee  has  not  been  a  party — or  any  of  the  members  of 
this  committee — to  those  three  facts  mentioned.  Contrarily,  we  have 
objected  very  strenuously  to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  at  times 
of  peak  harvest  and  to  the  application  of  a  minimum  wage  law  pro¬ 
vision  to  agricultural  labor  and  to  the  other  matters  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  We  appreciate  that  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Holland.  And  you  know  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  We  certainly  do. 

Senator  Holland.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  Congress.  This  exemplifies  the  fact  that  more  and  more  agriculture 
is  getting  to  be  a  minority  industry.  And  in  this  country  when  it  seems 
to  be  everybody’s  desire  to  help  the  minority,  we  find  very  little  of  that 
attitude  relative  to  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  minority.  We 
would  like  to  feel  that  the  canners  were  as  much  interested  in  that  as 
we  are. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Certainly,  the  degree  of  interest  between  the 
canner  and  the  grower  is  closer  than  any  other  you  can  imagine. 

Senator  Holland.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Senator  Miller.  You  have  outlined  the  method  of  the  canners  in 
signing  up  producers'.  You  said  that  they  sent  out  their  fieklmen  for 
this  purpose  and  they  tried  to  sign  up  the  producers,  and  if  they  do  not 
get  enough  fanners  signed  up  then  they  would  increase  their  price 
to  get  enough  to  sign  up  ? 
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Mr.  Dttnkelberger.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Suppose  that  they  need  to  sign  up  roughly  100 
producers,  and  they  go  out  and  sign ‘up  30  producers  but  that 'is  all 
that  they  can  sign  up.  Then,  the  decision  is  made  that  they  had  better 
increase  their  contract  price  so  that  they  can  go  out  and  they  are  able 
to  get  the  70  additional  producers  signed  up  at  the  higher  price.  Do 
they  extend  the  higher  price  to  the  first  30  producers  they  signed  up  ? 

Mr.  Dttnkelberger.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  price  that  the 
company  determines  is  needed  to  obtain  the  adequate  supply  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  growers.  They  are  not  bound,  if  a  grower  accepts  the 
lower  price,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
grower  gains  the  benefit  of  the  higher  price  that  the  canner  feels  is 
necessary  to  get  enough  producers  to  produce  the  product. 

Senator  Miller.  So,  really,  in  effect,  he  signs  up  a  certain  number 
with  the  understanding  that  if  the  canner  is  not  able  to  get  enough 
people  signed  up  at  that  price  and  he  has  to  raise  the  price  in  order 
to  get  enough  to  sign,  then  the  canner  will  give  him  the  higher  price? 

Mr.  Dttnkelberger.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  On  page  2  of  your  statement,  you  state  that  the 
canners  would  be  permitted  to  express  their  views,  and  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  would  have  the  sole  right  to  make  the  decision.  Yet,  on  page  13  of 
the  bill,  there  is  this  proviso :  “That  no  such  minimum  price  or  prices 
or  other  terms  and  conditions  shall  become  effective” — and  the  terms 
and  conditions  are  set  forth  in  the  previous  language — “unless  agreed 
to  by  handlers  who  during  the  preceding  marketing  year  acquired 
from  producers  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by 
producers,”  et.  cetera. 

Why  would  not  that,  provision  protect  the  canner  ? 

Mr.  Dttnkelberger.  Senator  Miller,  that  provision  applies  just  with 
respect  to  approving  the  price,  terms  and  conditions  agreed  to  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  which  is  a  new  feature  of  the  bill.  That  section  of 
our  testimony  on  page  3  was  discussing  the  supply  and  purchase 
restrictions  that  have  been  imposed  and  could  be  imposed  under 
existing  law.  In  the  area  of  collective  bargaining,  which  is  an  entirely 
new  area,  it  is  true  that  50  percent  of  the  handlers  would  have  to 
approve  the  particular  price,  but  that  is  the  only  provision. 

Senator  Miller.  It  is  more  than  price,  Mr.  Dunkelberger.  The 
language  of  the  bill  says : 

The  minimum  price  or  prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  any  such  commodity  or  product,  or  any  grade,  size,  quality,  variety, 
species,  container,  pack,  use,  disposition,  or  volume  thereof  may  be  acquired  by 
handlers  from  producers  or  associations  of  producers. 

Mr.  Dttnkelberger.  But  if  50  percent  of  the  handlers  do  not  vote 
to  accept  the  results  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement,  other 
provisions  in  the  marketing  order  can  be  used,  nevertheless,  to  direct 
the  handlers  as  to  how  much  and  what  grades  of  the  commodity  they 
can  purchase  from  growers. 

Senator  Miller.  That  includes  “volume.” 

Mr.  Dttnkelberger.  Those  are  the  provisions  that  are  reached  as  a 
result  of  the  collective  bargaining  provision,  and  that  would  be  only 
one  part  of  the  whole  Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

Senator  Miller.  It  is  a  pretty  important  one. 
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Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Certainly,  it  is.  It  is  a  very  important  one,  but 
that  is  not  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  marketing  order.  Indeed, 
there  lias  been  marketing  order  legislation  for  30  years.  There  have 
been  marketing  orders  that  have  restricted  the  sale  of  the  agriculture 
commodity.  Bargaining  is  entirely  new.  If  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  is  not  accepted  by  the  handlers,  all  of  the  other  marketing 
order  provisions  would  remain  in  effect  and  could  be  imposed  by  the 
committee  and  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  marketing  order. 

Senator  Miller.  All  of  those  other  things,  though,  I  mean,  do  not 
include  the  price. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  They  do  not  include  the  price,  but - 

Senator  Miller.  They  do  not  include  the  volume,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Well,  Senator  Miller,  they  have  included  vol¬ 
ume  for  many  years. 

Senator  Miller.  This  specifically  talks  about  volume. 

What  I  am  getting  at — maybe  I  can  save  a  little  time  here.  What  I 
am  getting  at  is :  Is  not  this  proviso  a  pretty  good  insurance  policy  for 
the  canners  if  this  legislation  goes  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  The  answer  to  that,  No.  1,  if  the  legislation  is 
to  go  into  effect,  that  is  a  very  important  proviso,  but  there  are  only 
two  things  wrong  with  it.  No.  2,  if  handlers  exercise  the  right  and 
refuse  to  accept  the  results  of  the  collective  bargaining,  then  they  would 
still  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  marketing  order  which  could 
allot  the  amount  of  the  commodity  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality,  there¬ 
fore,  which  each  handler  may  purchase  from  the  producers. 

Senator  Miller.  Now,  you  are  talking  about  section  906,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  talking  about  that  which  is 
in  the  bill.  I  am  talking  about  section  608c(6)  (B)  of  the  act. 

Senator  Miller.  The  section  relating  to  producers  is  section  906  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  Yes,  but  under  the  present  act - 

Senator  Miller.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
feasible  to  have  section  905  and  knock  out  section  906  ? 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  I  think  it  would  be  feasible,  but,  Senator  Miller, 
I  think  that  practically  it  would  be  a  delusion.  Section  906  does  provide 
for  producer  allotments,  but  under  the  existing  act  as  now  written, 
handlers  can  be  told  how  much  they  can  purchase  from  each  producer. 
The  act  does  not  operate  on  the  producer.  It  does  not  tell  the  producer 
how  much  he  can  grow  and  sell. 

Senator  Miller.  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if  this  is  enacted, 
section  905,  if  it  is  enacted,  it  would  supersede  that  portion  of  the 
present  act  that  you  are  talking  about,  because  this  new  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  minimum  prices  and  so  on,  or  the  volume  thereof  that  may 
be  acquired  by  the  handlers  from  the  producers  or  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers  must  be  agreed  to  by  50  percent  of  the  processors. 

Mr.  Dunkelberger.  If  the  collective  bargaining  agreement  is  such 
that  they  reach  a  volume  agreement,  you  may  be  right,  it  would  dis¬ 
place  the  controls  imposed  by  the  act,  but  if  the  agreement  were  not 
accepted,  the  other  provisions  would  be  applicable,  No.  1.  And  No.  2, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  collective  bargaining  provision  be 
included  in  the  order.  It  is  just  authorized  but  not  required. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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The  Chairman.  T  he  committee  will  be  in  recess  for  a  few  minutes. 
We  have  to  go  vote. 

(Recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  House. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  HOUSE,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
CATTLEMEN’S  ASSOCIATION,  CEDAR  VALE,  KANS. 

Mr.  PIouse.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  bill  before  the  committee  extemporaneously,  to  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  rather  covered  by  other  people,  and  I  would  to 
tile  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  written  statement? 

Mr.  House.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  House  follows :) 

My  name  is  Bill  House.  I  am  a  cattle  rancher  from  Cedar  Vale,  Kansas,  and 
currently  serve  as  President  of  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
an  affiliation  of  thousands  of  individual  members,  nearly  150  local  and  state 
cattlemen’s  organizations. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  S.  3590.  There 
are  several  features  of  the  bill  that  will  bear  directly  and  indirectly  on  the  rais¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  However,  I  will  not  burden  you  with  detailed 
analyses1  at  this  time.  Our  comments  along  this  line  are  contained  in  the  statement 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  April  23,  1968,  a  copy  of  which 
is  in  each  Committee  member’s  files  on  this  subject.  In  essence,  we  said  that  farm 
programs  can  be  harmful  or  helpful,  particularly  with  grains,  because  the  old 
cliche  “cheap  feed  means  cheap  beef”  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  why  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  beef  cattle  in  the  provisions  for  marketing 
orders  in  this  bill. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  has  problems  of  many  kinds.  The  major  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  precisely  and  profitably  balance  supply  with  effective  demand.  This 
problem  has  been  compounded  many  times  with  theoretical  tinkering,  bureau¬ 
cratic  bungling  and  our  own  reluctance  to  recognize  that  production  must  be 
geared  to  a  known  market,  not  what  we  would  like  it  to  be. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  confusing  producers  is  the  erratic  pattern  of  meat 
imports.  Meat  imports  are  not  the  subject  of  this  bill  or  hearing,  but  I  stress 
this  to  emphasize  the  difficulties  which  might  be  encountered  by  administrators 
of  a  beef  cattle  marketing  order  if  they  know1  no  more  about  the  patterns  and 
levels  of  meat  imports  than  they  have  been  able  to  predict  in  the  past. 

The  accompanying  graph  illustrates  the  extremely  unpredictable  nature  of 
imports  even  under  the  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of  1961.  That  is  why  cattlemen  are 
asking  Congress  through  other  legislation  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Quota 
Act  to  help  us  better  stabilize  supply. 

Another  major  problem  is  that  of  inaccurate  projections  concerning  future 
demand.  Many  public  and  private  agencies,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have  pro¬ 
jected  demand  at  levels  considerably  above  those  prevailing  today,  or  which  are 
profitable  now,  with  no  apparent  thought  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  that  makes  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  production  extremely  hazardous  to  the  producer — and  the  fate 
of  future  supply. 

The  encouragement  of  expansion  has  been  a  “Judas  Goat”,  leading  many 
businesses,  chambers  of  commerce,  ranchers  and  farmers  to  believe  that  the 
“pot  of  gold”  lies  just  over  the  already-crowded  pasture.  The  wants  of  con¬ 
sumers,  desires  of  supply  industries  and  other  zealous  groups  have  not  fully 
reckoned  with  the  needs  of  individual  producers  who  grasp  any  straw,  including 
expansion,  as  a  means  of  holding  on  until  the  promised  paradise  is  reached. 

To  many  have  been  encouraged  to  expand  with  the  lure  of  being  able  to  sell 
more,  better,  if  only  they  would  collectively  bargain.  When  a  calf  is  on  the 
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ground  it  is  too  late,  morally,  economically  and  psychologically,  to  destroy  it, 
“divert”  it  or  divide  it  among  the  thousands  of  producers  who  have  been  deluded 
into  thinking  that  collective  bargaining  or  marketing  orders  will  correct  the 
total  error  in  judgment  about  the  total,  effective  demand. 

As  an  industry,  we  do  not  know  precisely  the  level  of  production  necessary 
to  meet  a  vibrant,  positive  demand  at  prices  fair  to  consumers,  the  producer  and 
all  of  those  who  must  add  value  and  movement  to  the  item  we  produce — the 
live  animal.  Since  1951,  there  has  been  no  test.  Production  always  has  been 
just  “a  little  too  heavy”  for  demand.  Rarely  have  we  approached  a  price  level 
which  would  give  us  a  positive  answer  as  to  just  how  badly  consumers  want 
and  need  our  product  as  much  as  they  would  settle  for  alternatives.  Mean¬ 
while,  our  costs  continue  to  rise,  while  the  price  we  receive  for  beef  cattle 
remains  relatively  static. 

While  stating  that  we  do  not  know  the  optimum  balance  of  supply  with 
demand,  we  do  know  that  for  the  future  health  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
important  primary  industries,  our  current  level  of  production — about  108  pounds 
per  capita — is  too  much !  Perhaps  an  ideal  level  might  be  95  or  100  pounds. 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  are  studying  it !  If  producers  themselves  do  not  know 
and  make  adjustments,  no  amount  of  collective  bargaining  from  a  position  of 
surplus  weakness  will  force  processors,  retailers  or  consumers  to  pay  more. 

One  example  of  the  producers’  own  efforts  to  establish  the  facts  of  demand- 
stripped  of  the  political  desirability  of  “cheap  food”  or  the  commercial  supply 
or  service  industries’  benefit  from  constant  expansion — is  our  own  complex  of 
economic  studies  and  marketing  services. 

Under  the  general  name  of  “GUIDELINES”,  we  have  undertaken  serious, 
independent  studies  of  the  extent  of  the  beef  market,  supply  and  efficiency  factors 
and  many  other  phases  of  when  and  why  we  put  the  bull  with  the  cow,  or  whether 
we  keep  it  away.  We  are  embarked  on  a  vast  educational  program  on  the  basics  of 
marketing  in  order  that,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattlemen  can  make  independ¬ 
ent  judgments  best  suiting  their  circumstances  but  not  harming  the  total  effort. 

We  have  seen  some  significant  results  in  recent  months.  The  excessive  tonnage 
being  produced — in  anticipation  of  that  rosy  promise  of  increased  demand — has 
been  whittled  back.  Prices  for  live  cattle  modestly  have  inched  upwards.  And, 
more  important,  thousands  of  stockmen  realize  that  they,  individually,  can 
make  adjustments  and  cope  with  the  problem. 

A  new  venture  bears  attention.  A  vast  electronic  network  is  being  set  up  be¬ 
tween  cattle  feedlots  across  the  nation  and  ANOA’s  headquarters  in  Denver. 
Each  evening  each  lot  will  report  its  sales,  prices,  replacements  and  other  vital 
data  in  anticipating  short  and  long-range  supply.  The  information  will  be  fed 
into  computers,  with  the  result  speil  buck  to  the  feedlots  within  hours.  This 
“CATTLE-FAX”  program  seeks  to  pinpoint  the  tremendous  movements  of  cattle 
directly  from  feedlot  to  slaughter,  a  movement  USDA  and  other  market  report¬ 
ing  services  cannot  do  or  have  not  done.  Thus,  given  better  information  on  what 
actually  is  happening,  and  given  a  target  demand  to  shoot  at,  individual  stock- 
men  can  better  gear  their  breeding  and  marketing  programs.  This  will  help  to 
avoid  the  traditional  gluts  and  shortages  which  characterize  an  industry  oper¬ 
ating  in  every  state  with  a  production  plant  heavily  dependent  upon  weather. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  “GUIDELINES”  and  “CATTLE-FAX”  are  the  “only 
answer”  to  stockmen’s  needs,  but  they  will  serve  as  efficient  tools  in  aiding  cattle¬ 
men  to  make  intelligent  decisions  and  perform  as  well  as  they — millions  of  small, 
independent  businessmen — should  in  supplying  the  nation’s  needs  for  beef  and 
leather,  as  well  as  continuously  producing  a  $10  billion  “crop”  toward  our  gross 
national  income. 

To  summarize :  we  feel  our  nation’s  farmers  and  ranchers  can  and  will  meet 
our  national  needs  for  beef.  They  will  continue  to  coutribute  heavily  to  the 
economies  and  well-being  of  their  communities,  and  they  will  provide  a  stability 
to  the  national  economy.  But  only  IF  they  can  operate  in  the  free  market  system, 
free  of  mandatory  restraints,  such  as  marketing  orders  AND  if  they  are  not 
encouraged  or  deluded  into  believing  that  “better  selling”  of  a  product  already 
on  hand  is  the  answer.  The  answer  lies  in  measuring  the  demand  and  producing 
only  to  it  .  .  .  not  a  pound  more !  And  THEN,  as  efficiently  as  they  know  how, 
they  sell  it. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  House.  I  would  like  to  speak  very  informally,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  shorten  the  time  necessary. 

1  l'epresent  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  with  its 
affiliated  subsidiaries. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  cattle  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  that  it  is  in  every  one  of  the  50  States,  and  it  is  a  material  and 
economic  factor  in  35  States,  so  that  it  is  widespread  and  it  is  diverse. 
We  are  asking  that  cattle  not  be  included  in  title  IX.  This  is  our  pur¬ 
pose  for  appearing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  proponent,  Senator  Miller,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  House.  We  presume  that  price-supported  products  were  ex¬ 
cluded  and  that  it  automatically  left  us  in.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  intentional  or  unintentional,  but  we  would  like  to  be  removed, 
and  we  would  like  to  give  you  the  reasons  for  it,  and  to  stay  close  to 
the  problem  at  hand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association, 
themselves,  have  a  program  to  try  to  tailor  supply  and  demand  real 
closely,  and  it  entails  three  specific  points. 

The  first  is  the  import  problem  which  has  been  helped  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  It  has  been  very  sympathetic.  I  would  like  to  directly  make  a 
statement  on  the  import  problem. 

We  had  a  bill  in  1964- — and  at  that  time,  the  imports  of  beef — and 
primarily,  as  I  say,  the  processing  beef,  which  we  produce  a  lot  of 
in  the  United  States  and  use  a  lot  of,  was  the  subject.  Only  about  9 
percent,  as  high  as  1'2  percent  of  the  domestic  production,  and  it  came 
at  a  time  when  we  had  adequate  supply  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
dropped  the  price  of  the  fat  steers  to  is  cents  a  pound,  and  a  lot  of 
cows  were  not  selling  for  more  than  8  to  10  cents  a  pound.  We  feel 
that  the  bill  did  help  us.  It  gave  us  a  chance  to  correct  our  situation. 

We  gradually  try  to  tailor  our  supply  and  demand,  and  under  this 
it  is  running  about  6  percent,  and  our  only  suggestion  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  commend  them  for  their  support  on  that  quota  bill,  to 
commend  you  definitely  for  assisting  us  in  doing  that,  and  to  ask  that 
you  look  with  favor  on  the  bill  that  is  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
now,  to  correct  and  clean  up  the  bill  only. 

We  have  asked  only  for  a  few  major  items,  as  the  beef  industry. 

We  disagree  directly  with  the  people  who  say  that  it  did  not  work, 
that  it  did  not  help  materially.  It  will  be  more  important  as  we 
approach  our  own  voluntary  tailoring  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
United  States,  because  we  do  not  want  a  rush  in  any  one  quarter.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  bill  changed  and  amended  like  the  bill  before 
you  now,  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with,  so  that  they  cannot  come 
in  in  one  quarter  with  more  beef  than  in  another  quarter.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  10  percent  override  kicked  out.  We  are  very  anxious 
to  have  the  year  1963  included,  because  that  was  the  year  that  they 
just  literally  dumped  beef  into  this  country  from  other  countries. 
There  is  still  a  strong  buildup  in  foreign  countries,  looking  toward- 
sending  beef  into  this  country,  and  this  is  an  overall  problem.  It 
relates  to  beef  specifically,  because  our  beef  market  is  good  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  open  to  the  extent  that  the  quotas  are  open. 

The  countries  are  building  up  a  bigger  supply,  shooting  it  to  the 
American  market.  They  can  do  that  because  of  their  cost.  I  just  came 
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back  from  Australia,  and  it  is  obvious  thalt  those  folks  are  quite  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  market  up  here.  What  I  find  is  that  they  are  able 
to  develop  their  country  on  the  basis  of  the  American  market,  to  make 
huge  profits  by  bulldozing  the  land  and  by  the  use  of  airplanes,  and 
to  put  more  country  into  the  beef  business. 

At  this  point,  the  American  National  Cattlemen’s  Association  has 
a  program  to  cut  back  the  tonnage  of  fed  beef  5  percent  in  order  to 
just  get  it  on  a  cost  basis: — maybe  cost-plus — just  a  little  more,  and,  in 
turn,  we  have  asked  the  cow  men  of  the  United  States  not  to  expand 
their  herds  for  4  years  until  we  can  see  if  we  can  get  the  thing  on  a 
real  sound  basis. 

So,  we  would  simply  like  the  continuous  support  of  this  committee 
on  the  import  quota  bills. 

We  would  like  your  support  to  clean  it  up  and  to  get  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  it  originally  was  into  the  new  bill,  so  that  we  get  some 
cutback  and  evening  out.  That  is  all  that  we  ask  of  Congress. 

In  this  case,  we  would  like  to  be  exempted  from  this. 

We  have  two  specific  programs  that  are  real  interesting. 

The  first  is  the  guidelines  program  that  we  are  directing  toward  all 
cattlemen,  both  producers  of  cows  and  calves  and  feeders.  It  will  be 
published  once  a  month  on  a  subscription  basis,  helping  the  cowman 
to  plan  how  many  cows  he  can  keep  with  the  cost,  of  such  within  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  looking  at  the  world  market— we  are  look¬ 
ing  within  the  United  States,  because  this  is  a  big  beef -eating  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  have  to  live  and  pay  our  expenses  within  the  United 
States. 

The  second  thing  we  have  is  the  cattle  price  program  for  the  major 
feedlots  in  the  United  States  where  we  are  setting  up  IBM  equip¬ 
ment  for  an  information  service,  and  a  subsidiary  organization  under 
the  Capper- Volstead  Act,  so  that  we  are  quite  happy  with  the  Capper  - 
Volstead  Act.  And  we  think  it  should  be  utilized  in  this  case.  But  we 
do  not  need  the  new  legislation  for  us  as  a  specific  commodity,  and  we 
are  going  to  set  this  up  and  feed  the  information  in  and  out,  hoping 
that  our  feeders,  when  they  have  cattle  at  the  market,  will  have  as 
good  information  as  the  packers  and  the  chainstores  who  provide  our 
market. 

We  are  trying  to  even  up  the  odds.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  can  operate  under  the  Capper- Volstead  Act.  We  are  quite  anxious 
that  the  provisions  of  it  continued  to  be  made  available  to  us. 

We  have  discussed  it  with  the  Antitrust  Division  and  have  a  letter 
on  it  from  them,  that  we  are  within  the  act  and  are  operating  correctly. 
We  hope  that  it  works. 

We  realize  we  are  out  in  left  field  in  the  cattle  industry,  trying  to 
correct  the  market  in  the  United  States,  and  we  may  fail.  Someday 
we  may  have  to  come  back  here  and  say : 

Well,  we  just  cannot  control  ourselves  voluntarily,  but  we  think,  with  your 
support  on  import  quota  bills,  we  can  plan  definitely  what  can  come  into  the 
United  States,  that  wTe  can  take  care  of  ourselves. 

There  is  one  other  problem  that  concerns  us  greatly,  and  that  is 
the  low  price  of  grain  at  this  point.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  the  history 
of  the  hog  and  cattle  producers,  that  if  they  found  cheaper  grain  it 
would  take  the  cash  farmer  out  of  trouble  and  it  would  assume  the 
trouble,  themselves,  and  that  they  would  wind  up  with  a  lower  market 
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and  too  much  supply,  and  we  would  hope  to  prevent  that.  We  are 
quite  anxious  that  the  grain  man  in  his  own  manner,  and  in  the  way 
that  Congress  sees  fit,  prospers. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  little  about  the  general  situation.  I  speak 
to  the  general  farm  bill,  because  I  think  that  you  gentlemen  are  going 
to  be  in  session  next  year  at  least  and  another  year  worrying  about 
the  farm  situation,  because  I  think  that  it  has  deteriorated,  and  it 
has  deteriorated  partly  from  outside  pressure,  because  we  have  trans¬ 
ported  and  have  exported  out  technology  around  the  world.  I  can 
see  it.  They  have  adopted  our  methods  in  Australia.  They  are  in  a 
position  to  enter  the  world  wheat  market  real  heavily— in  fact,  as  I 
remember,  it  is  250  million  bushels  that  they  sold  for  cash  last  year. 
That  is  reaching  over  what  we  have  sold  for  cash.  They  are  hitting  the 
beef  market  real  hard  on  what  they  can  sell  up  here.  They  are  com¬ 
peting  with  us  on  maize,  selling  it  to  Japan.  They  went  to  California 
and  set  up  a  program  to  grow  cotton.  They  were  importing  cotton 
from  here  before.  The  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  that  is,  the 
former  Prime  Minister,  told  me  at  lunch  2  years  ago  that  they  will  be 
exporting  cotton.  “We  have  the  same  kind  of  land  over  here  in  a 
given  area,  and  now  we  are  in  competition  with  you.” 

So,  I  think  that  you  are  going  to  find  as  a  committee  in  the  future 
that  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  keeping  a  balance  between  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture,  American  labor,  and  American  industry.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  the  foreign  thing,  because  I 
think  you  are  in  a  critical  situation. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  interesting  about  keeping  a  balance  comes 
up.  I  find  it  is  not  true  that  the  studies  in  Iowa  State  University  would 
take  into  consideration  a  reasonable  return  on  land  investment  and 
other  investments  in  personal  property.  I  had  lunch  with  the  economist 
at  Sidney  University  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  he  tells  me 
that  he  studied  at  Iowa  State  University.  He  said: 

We  have  maintained  a  balance  in  Australia  of  prosperity  between  agriculture, 
industry  and  labor,  because  we  figured  in  the  net  return  that  a  man  should  have 
on  his  investment  in  agriculture. 

He  said: 

Why  your  economists  in  the  United  States  do  not  figure  it,  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  is  why  all  of  your  programs  do  not  reflect  the  return ;  therefore,  your  agri¬ 
culture  is  out  of  balance.  You  fellows  are  having  a  mortgage  when  our  people 
are  making  money. 

This  was  an  interesting  instruction  to  me,  because  I  did  not  realize 
that.  I  hope  that  you  will  check  it  with  your  own  university  and  see 
why  they  have  failed,  because  he  said  “I  studied  there,  I  know  what 
they  are  doing.”  This  is  our  biggest  problem. 

To  close,  I  have  made  a  close  study  of  1940  to  1949,  to  see  if  we  were 
progressing  in  this  same  manner,  and  I  can  say  categorically  that  the 
position  of  American  agriculture  in  relation  to  labor  and  industry  is 
exactly  the  same;  it  has  progressed  the  same,  and  in  1928  we  are  in 
exactly  the  same  position  that  we  are  in  1968.  We  are  talking  about 
the  same  things. 

The  congressional  side  of  our  Government  is  trying  to  help  us.  The 
executive  branch  was  more  interested  in  cheap  food ;  and  industry 
always  winds  up  on  the  side  of  cheap  food  and  low  processing  mate- 
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rials.  It  just  left  Congress  and  agriculture  to  try  to  save  its  own  self. 

We  appreciate  your  attention  to  the  matter. 

If  there  are  any  of  these  things  that  you  would  like  to  hear  further 
about,  all  right. 

I  think  those  are  the  points  that  I  want  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  parts  of  the  bill  do  you  think  you 
should  mention,  or  do  you  agree  to  them — Do  you  think  the  bill  ought 
to  be  extended  ? 

Mr.  House.  This  is  our  position  as  cattlemen.  If,  in  your  good  judg¬ 
ment,  you  care  to  continue  and  feel  that  it  will  protect  the  grain 
growers  and  the  people  under  it,  we  would  say  “Go  ahead,”  because 
we  know  that  agriculture  is  interrelated,  and  if  the  grain  man  fails, 
he  tries  to  get  in  our  business;  and  if  the  dairyman  fails,  he  tires  to 
get  into  our  business;  or  if  the  hog  man  fails,  he  tries  to  get  into  our 
business.  The  whole  thing  is  interrelated.  We  are  not  passing  any 
judgment  on  it.  We  are  saying  that  if  the  Congress  sees  fit,  that  is 
line;  if  they  see  fit,  all  right.  We  are  in  an  unsubsidized  area.  It  does 
give  us  a  little  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  subsidized  in  some  ways  through  corn  and 
other  feed  grain  programs. 

Mr.  House.  Correct ;  you  took  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  Senator. 
It  bothers  us  a  little,  because  the  man  who  can  continue  to  grow  wheat  at 
$1.15  a  bushel  plus  his  subsidy,  what  he  gets  from  the  Government,  he 
makes  his  cheap  grain  available,  and  in  Kansas,  we  are  going  to  wind 
up  with  feeding  wheat.  Then,  we  oversupply  the  market  with  live¬ 
stock  products.  And  we  are  trying  to  tell  our  people  to  hold  steady,  to 
wait  and  to  hope  that  we  can  control  our  market  and  to  keep  it  on  a 
cost-plus  basis  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  good  for  everybody.  We  have 
not  made  any  fantastic  profits  in  the  cattle  business  for  20  years.  I 
have  been  in  it  all  of  that  time.  This  is  the  only  way  I  make  my  money, 
and  I  have  checked  the  record,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  and  the  best 
year  I  had  was  in  1959,  which  was  the  best  year  in  the  last  20  or  30 
years,  but  these  problems  are  interrelated.  We  want  to  pass  our  judg¬ 
ment  over  onto  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  to  pass  this  bill,  but  for 
God's  sake,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  keep  some  balance  between  industry, 
labor,  and  American  agriculture.  Our  crops  have  grown  much  faster 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  pushes  out ;  it  makes  our  market  available 
to  them,  because  their  crops  are  much  slower. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  balance  for  1968,  in  labor,  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  in  industry,  is  the  same  as  in  1958  ? 

Mr.  House.  In  1928. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  1928.  Do  you  mean  that  labor  can  now  buy, 
let  us  say,  meat  or  any  commodity  at  virtually  the  same  price  or  in 
proportion  to  what  labor  received  as  income?  In  other  words,  the 
income  received  by  him  ill  1928  could  buy  as  much  as  he  can  buy  now? 

Mr.  House.  Xo  ;  lie  is  even  in  a  better  position. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Mr.  House.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  run  faster  than  we  have  in  net  income. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  that  that  is  a  cause  of  a 
lot  of  our  trouble. 

Mr.  House.  That  is  the  imbalance  that  causes  the  trouble. 
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The  Chairman.  Exactly.  And  today  a  man  can  spend — let  me  sav 
that  I  came  here  in  1936.  At  that  time  the  laboring  man  spent  about  28 
percent  of  his  income  for  food,  and  today  he  does  it  with  1 7  percent. 

Mr.  House.  Correct,  you  bet;  but  the  trends  are  the  same  evidently. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  set  up  a  system  that  has  given  him  a  lot  of 
strength,  the  laboring  man,  and  I  admire  him  very  much  for  having 
been  able  to  pull  himself  along  as  fast,  as  he  has  and  to  improve  his  own 
conditions,  but  we  have  been  weakening  our  organization  somewhere 
along  the  line  in  American  agriculture. 

I  want  to  point  this  out,  that  in  the  net  income,  I  think  in  20  years 
it  has  gone  from  $181  to  $670  billion,  approximately  during  that  time. 
In  the  meantime,  our  net  income,  though  we  have  eliminated  a  lot  of 
people,  has  remained  about  the  same,  or  has  even  dropped.  It  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  attract  people  into  our  business,  except  people  outside 
of  the  business  who  have  made  a  fortune  in  some  other  industry,  and  it 
poses  a  real  problem  for  farm  families  who  have  no  other  income. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmer  is  hard  to  organize;  he  is  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  House.  We  recognize  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  labor — with  big  power¬ 
ful  labor  unions — they  can  work  with  the  Senators  and  the  Congress¬ 
men  to  get,  their  way,  and  they  have  quite  a  little  lobby  up  here.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  have  too  much  of  a  lobby,  but  you  do  have  one. 

Mr.  House.  I  appreciate  being  given  a  chance  to  come  in  for  a 
moment.  We  do  not  have  a  very  powerful  lobby,  and  we  are  not  very 
well  organized,  I  grant  you  that.  We  are  considered  a  great  unorga¬ 
nized  sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  were  so  considered  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  report.  But,  we  try.  We  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for 
us.  We  are  just  here  to  tell  you  that  we  recognize  the  problem.  We  do 
no  try  to  superimpose  our  solutions  on  other  sectors  of  the  agriculture 
economy.  We  want  to  try  our  own.  We  hope  that  the  others  succeed, 
too.  We  are  not  trying  to  tear  somebody  else  apart  in  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Young.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  your  testimony  was 
interesting  and  very  reasonable.  I  think  that  some  of  the  best  testi¬ 
mony  I  have  heard  has  been  yours,  that  I  have  heard  for  a  long- 
while.  I  wish  that  other  segments  of  agriculture  took  the  interest 
and  have  the  concern  as  you  have,  and  we  would  all  get,  along  much 
better.  I  do  share  your  concern  over  this  one  important  thing  of  the 
livestock  industry,  the  imports. 

If  you  clean  up  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Latin  America, 
they  can  ruin  the  cattle  industry,  and  the  same  is  true  in  Australia; 
otherwise,  we  can  have  a  prosperous  industry.  The  American  cattle¬ 
men  are  for  raising  beef  at  reasonable  prices,  I  am  sure.  I  agree  with 
you,  as  you  well  pointed  out  that  they  are  the  leaders. 

I  have  a  son  in  the  feeding  business,  and  he  is  just  hanging  on. 
You  are  just  breaking  even.  You  would  do  well  if  you  do  break  even. 

Mr.  House.  We  are  working  desperately  to  try  to  hold  the  thing 
together,  and  to  just  give  us  a  chance  to  get  out.  Of  course,  there  are 
various  problems  that  fall  into  laps.  We  are  making  a  desperate  effort. 
We  are  trying  to  do  it.  We  feel  that  the  industry  is  so  diverse  that 
we  have  to  do  it,  within  the  industry,  because  we  are  the  ones  who  under- 
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stand  it.  And  if  we  fail  to  discipline  ourselves  on  supply  and  demand, 
then  it  is  our  failure.  And  we  do  not  feel  that  anybody  else  could  do  it 
for  us. 

Senator  Young.  Isn’t  it  true,  that  all  of  your  efforts  will  fail  if 
imports  increase  ?  Y ou  are  then  ruined. 

Mr.  House.  Absolutely  makes  it  impossible.  You  can  go  down  there. 
I  was  telling  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  in  Australia  you 
can  raise  a  calf  and  some  of  those  fellows  say  that  because  of  "the 
climate  and  everything,  at  no  cost  practically — about  $10  a  year. 

Senator  Young.  They  have  cheap  land  as  well. 

Mr.  House.  And  no  land  costs.  They  give  it  to  you  for  a  lease- 

The  Chairman.  Whereas,  the  way  that  we  do  it,  they  get  it  free. 
We  have  spent  millions  in  research,  and  yet  they  start  with  that. 

Mr.  House.  Yes.  And  one  of  my  problems  is  that  I  live  in  a  small 
community  that  lives  off  of  the  land.  I  help  to  support  the  schools. 
And  I  pay  $17.50  to  my  local  community  in  taxes  alone  for  every  cow- 
calf  unit.  I  am  supporting  a  whole  community  in  the  United  States, 
in  this  little  community.  And  that  with  $17.50  penalty  to  start  with. 

And  then  a  reasonable  wage,  because  our  boys  need  money  just  like 
everybody  else  who  lives  in  this  world.  My  wages  run  about  two  to  four 
times  as  high  as  they  pay  in  Australia  with  a  lot  of  side  benefits.  I  can 
not  compete.  1  am  not  going  to  try  to  kid  anybody.  I  do  not  want 
anybody  to  tell  me  that  you  can  work  hard  and  you  plan  and  you  can 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  I  have  seen  too  much 
of  it.  And  it  is  not  possible. 

The  United  States  is  a  world  apart,  and  it  is  a  better  world  for  labor 
than  any  place  else  in  the  world,  because  we  have  a  well-paid,  higher 
per  capita  income  people.  I  am  not  trying  to  undermine  the  position  of 
American  labor.  I  have  suggested  that  they  in  turn  support  us. 

Now,  help  us  with  the  same  thing  within  the  United  States,  because  I 
think  we  have  got  to  build  a  circle  around  this  country,  and  to  balance 
the  thing  within  ourselves,  or  we  will  kick  the  whole  thing  out.  It  is 
just  as  simple  as  that. 

Senator  Miller.  Mr.  House,  you  were  not  here  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  House.  No,  I  was  not.  I  was  in  another  meeting. 

Senator  Miller.  Yesterday,  I  took  up  this  matter  of  including 
livestock  in  the  excepted  categories  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
whether  this  was  inadvertent  or  advertent.  We  had  some  discussion 
about  the  point,  and  the  way  we  left  it  was  that  he  would  not  shed 
any  blood  if  we  had  that  in  there.  So  I  would  say  that  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  you  and  that  they  would  have  no  objection  to  our  including 
livestock  in  it;  the  Secretary  said. 

Mr.  House.  We  thought  that  it  might  have  been  in  there  inadver¬ 
tently.  We  did  not  want  to  pass  up  the  occurrence  here.  We  wanted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  we  would  like  out.  We  appreciate 
any  support  that  you  can  give  us.  That  is,  on  the  import  thing. 

And  then  from  there  on,  we  will  try  to  do  everything  we  can  our¬ 
selves  to  bring  our  own  business  back  into  balance  in  a  reasonable  way 
into  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Miller.  On  the  import  thing  you  have  a  chart  at  the  end 
of  your  statement  that  shows  imports.  What  is  that  140  figure  at  the 
top?  Is  that  pounds  or  thousands  of  pounds,  or  what? 
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Mr.  House.  That  chart,  that  figure  of  140  would  be  that  you  would 
be  getting  into  1,400  million,  so  that  is  in  pounds.  We  have  never 
reached  that  point. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  100,000? 

Mr.  House.  You  have  caught  me  there. 

The  Chairman-.  It  is  1,400  million. 

Mr.  House.  That  is  the  top.  And  we  have  never  reached  that. 

Senator  Miller.  That  is  the  top  ? 

Mr.  House.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  I  noticed  from  the  chart  that  you  covered  previous 
years,  too,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  prices  and  imports.  When  imports  ai’e  high,  the  prices  are  down. 
When  imports  are  down,  the  prices  are  up. 

Mr.  House.  There  is  a  definite  relationship  between  our  cow  prices, 
both  dairy  and  beef;  and  it  is  interesting  that  they  bring  in  the  beef, 
starting  in  June,  because  it  is  fall  in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand — 
they  begin  to  slaughter  cows,  both  dairy  and  beef  cows,  and  they  jump 
their  imports  about  50  percent  and  have  for  about  two  or  three  from 
now.  And  we  have  tried  to  chart  this.  It  is  a  little  complicated,  but  by 
the  time  they  hit  with  their  imports  in  June  and  July,  they  start  to 
market  old  cows  in  Texas,  both  dairy  and  beef  cows,  and  we  market 
on  throughout  the  country,  through  September  and  October  and 
November,  up  in  the  north. 

There  is  no  question  their  peak  imports  are  hitting  us  at  the  time  of 
our  peak  sales.  And  just  literally  knocking  the  dickens  out  of  the  cow 
business. 

To  the  extent  that  we  can  market  cows  in  the  spring  in  the  United 
States,  we  get  along  fairly  well,  but  you  cannot  always  do  that.  And 
the  boys  that  calve  in  the  spring  and  sell  off  in  the  spring  and  sell 
off  in  the  fall,  are  in  direct  competition  with  the  heaviest  import  time 
that  is  coming.  Those  folks  say,  “This  is  our  season  and  we  open  up 
all  our  plant  to  get  going.”  And  they  do  not  want  to  keep  their  in¬ 
ventory  in  investment,  and  they  dump  it  up  here. 

That  is  one  of  the  points  to  take  care  of,  to  have  the  same  amount 
in  every  quarter.  It  would  make  it  much  easier  for  us  to  tolerate  the 
quota  system.  We  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable.  They  do  not  pay  our 
costs  up  here.  We  think  that  we  have  prior  rights  in  the  American 
market.  That  is  one  thing  that  irritates  me. 

They  make  no  effort,  these  importing  countries  who  send  their  beef 
here,  to  stimulate  the  eating  of  beef  in  their  own  country.  In  Australia 
it  has  dropped  from  117  pounds  to  85  pounds  per  person  in  the  last  5 
years,  just  to  send  it  up  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  eat  a  lot  of  mutton  and  lamb  out  there. 

Mr.  House.  Some.  But  they  do  not  want  that  much  beef.  They  want 
to  sell  it  here.  I  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  get  hamburger  stands 
going  down  there  and  to  sell  the  kids  hamburgers.  If  I  could  get  one 
of  these  bottling  companies  to  go  down  there  and  picture  a  ham¬ 
burger — and  I  am  not  going  to  have  anyone  name  on  it — because  they 
would  crucify  me — but  they  could  sell  hamburgers  within  their  own 
countries  to  their  own  people.  They  make  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

Senator  Miller.  When  you  talk  about  cleaning  up  the  import  quota 
bills,  I  presume  you  are  talking  about  a  bill  that  was  pretty  much 
like  the  one  Senator  Hruska  and  several  of  us  joined  together  on. 
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Mr.  House.  Correct. 

Senator  Miller.  And  tried  to  get  passage.  But  we  could  not  get  it 
passed. 

Mr.  House.  Correct. 

Senator  Miller.  And  furthermore,  as  I  understand  it,  you  people 
want  a  reasonable  percentage  of  our  domestic  market  quota  which,  as 
our  domestic  economy  grows,  our  population  grows,  means  that  they 
will  export  more  to  us  within  that  fixed  percentage,  but  it  will  be  a 
fixed  percentage  which  would  be  based  upon  a  reasonable  base  period, 
not  aggravated  by  an  abnormal  year. 

Mr.  House.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  M  iller.  That  is  your  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  House.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  And  then,  you  see,  we  can 
take  our  guidelines  program  and  our  cattle  price  program  under  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act  and  make  a  definite  effort,  to  correct  the  whole 
cattle  situation.  If  we  can  do  it,  we  have  helped  everybody  and  have 
helped  American  agriculture. 

Senator  Miller.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you.  We  have  tried  to  do 
that,  and  Ave  will  continue  trying. 

Your  point  about  taking  into  account  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
investment  in  agriculture  is  certainly  well  taken.  I  think  you  might 
be  interested — and  this  is  off  the  record. 

(Whereupon,  there  Avas  a  short  discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Miller.  Back  on  the  record. 

I  am  curious  to  knoAv  Iioav  Australia  implements  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  House.  Australia,  Avhen  they  write  in  a  support  program  or  a 
subsidy  program  for  their  people,  the  price  that  they  are  shooting  at 
is  set,  I  Avas  told,  including  this  in  it,  not  without  it  in  there. 

Senator  Miller.  Do  they  set  prices  on  their  livestock? 

Mr.  House.  They  protect  them.  What  they  do  down  there  at  this 
point; — and  they  do  have  some  programs  for  subsidizing  grains,  for 
growing  grams,  but  what  they  do  is  put  an  absolute  import  restriction 
on  shipping  anything  into  Australia  that  they  can  produce  in  that 
country.  They  have  an  iron-clad  rule.  And  it  applies  to  industrial 
goods  as  Avell. 

I  had  lunch  with  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  manager.  They  force  General 
Motors  and  Ford  and  Chrysler  to  produce  95  percent  of  their  parts 
in  Australia  in  order  to  have  a  license  to  sell  cars  down  there  and  to 
assemble  them  down  there. 

And  then  to  protect  them  against  Japan,  they  put  on  a  45-percent 
tax.  And  Avliile  I  was  there  they  were  debating  whether  to  increase  the 
tax,  because  Japan  with  cheap  labor  took  10  percent  of  the  market 
that  year. 

Senator  Miller.  The  point,  is  that  they  have  a  program  of  price 
support  or  subsidies  which  is  geared  into  a  fair  return  on  the  capital 
investment. 

Mr.  House.  You  bet;  you  bet.  I  did  not  take  their  statutes  and  their 
regulations,  so  I  cannot  define  the  exact  method,  but  the  economist  that 
Avorks  there  assured  me,  and  the  Prime  Minister  himself  said,  “This 
is  exactly  what  we  do.” 

And  I  asked  him,  in  a  great  producing  area,  Iioav  he  managed  to 
maintain  it  in  the  face  of  industrial  pressure,  pressures  for  cheaper 
food,  et  cetera.  And  he  said,  “Because  we  have  sold  the  country  on  the 
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fact  that  we  have  to  move  together,  that  you  cannot  leave  one  behind, 
and  we  are  not  about  to  leave  Australian  agriculture  behind  labor  and 
industry  in  the  country.” 

Senator  Miller.  One  further  point.  With  respect  to  the  rest  of  this 
bill,  the  proposal  to  continue  the  present  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro¬ 
gram  for  another  4  years,  have  you  not  taken  any  position  on  it.  You 
more  or  less  said  that  if  the  committee  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  do  this, 
OK ;  yet,  in  the  next  breath,  you  warn  about  low  prices  for  feed  and 
complain  about  that. 

When  you  have  com  in  my  State  selling  for  98  or  95  cents  a  bushel ; 
when  you  have  wheat  selling  in  your  State  for  $1.12,  or  whatever  it 
is;  and  when  this  is  happening  under  the  present  program,  1  would 
think  that  you  would  be  interested  in  some  kind  of  an  improvement  in 
the  present  program. 

Mr.  House.  I  definitely  am.  But  I  would  like  to  make  this  point  as 
far  as  the  failure,  in  my  opinion,  is  concerned,  the  corn  markets  being 
so,  we  have  exploited  our  technology,  our  machinery  and  our  fertilizer, 
and  it  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  program  here  to  work  at 
this  point,  and  I  am  desperate  in  feeling  that  that  be  repaired  to  the 
extent  that  these  people  prosper. 

Senator  Miller.  You  want  to  see  a  farm  program  which  is  going  to 
result  in  better  prices. 

Mr.  House.  You  bet. 

Senator  Miller.  F or  feed  grains  ? 

Mr.  House.  You  bet ;  you  bet.  We  do  not  want  cheap  grain.  We  want 
everybody  prosperous  in  this  business.  It  is  completely  interrelated.  I 
think  it  is  imperative  because  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  are  worry¬ 
ing  about  just  being  sure  that  we  have  a  real  good  food  supply  within 
the  United  States.  And  you  can  get  it  elsewhere.  But  you  cannot  get 
enough  to  save  us,  if  they  all  decide  to  cut  us  off. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  the  world,  they  would  be  delighted;  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  jealous  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  care  how 
friendly,  basically,  they  are.  And  if  they  can  get  us  to  depend  upon 
them  for  a  supply  of  food,  and  they  catch  us  in  trouble,  they  will  cut 
it  off — boom- — just  like  that. 

Senator  Miller.  You  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  our 
exports  and  the  future  of  their  imports. 

Mr.  House.  That  is  correct.  You  bet.  And  I  would  hate  to  see  the 
American  public  become  dependent  upon  outside  sources,  because  it 
will  be  cut  off  at  some  given  point. 

Senator  Miller.  I  appreciate  your  testimony  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  getting 
these  imports  held  within  bounds,  so  that  we  can  prevent  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  some  things  here  in  their  quantities  as  they  come  in.  But  it 
seems  as  though  we  have  a  State  Department  that  looks  more  after  the 
foreigner  than  it  does  the  American  citizen. 

Mr.  House.  I  ran  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  did,  too,  as  I  did. 

Mr.  House.  Our  investors  in  those  countries  are  more  interested  in 
preserving  a  free  flow  back  and  forth  than  they  are  in  American 
agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  House.  Thank  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Oft’  the  record. 

(Whereupon,  there  was  a  short  discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Back  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Magdanz,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DON  F.  MAGDANZ,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER,  NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  FEEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
OMAHA,  NEBR. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  be  happy  to  file  my  statement  and  just  make  a  few 
remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Your  whole  statement  will  be  put  into  the  record 
at  this  point,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  please. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Magdanz  follows:) 

I  am  Don  Magdanz,  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association  with  headquarters  in  Omaha,  Nebr.  With  me  this  morning  is 
our  president  Mr.  Charles  Phelps  of  Hastings,  Iowa,  who  is  an  active  and  exten¬ 
sive  cattle  feeder  as  well  as  a  large  farmer  and  feed  grain  producer. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Phelps  and  me,  we  do  appreciate  the  privilege  of  our  appear¬ 
ance  today  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  views  and  comments  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  relative  to  S.  3590  by  the  chairman  which  would  extend  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  196o  as  well  as  make  certain  amendments  to  existing  statutes 
pertaining  to  marketing  orders. 

With  respect  to  extension  of  the  1965  act,  our  remarks  are  largely  confined  to 
the  feed  grain  provisions  because  as  livestock  feeders  this  is  the  area  with  which 
we  are  most  vitally  concerned.  Basically,  we  support  an  extension  of  the  present 
farm  program  for  a  reasonable  number  of  years  with  a  few  revisions  our  people 
feel  are  important.  In  so  doing,  we  object  strongly  to  inclusion  of  livestock  in 
title  IX,  which  objections  we  will  elaborate  on  later. 

The  committee  is  well  acquainted  with  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  for  the  record,  please  allow  me  to  state  briefly  that  it  is  a  nonprofit, 
nonpolitical  trade  association  supported  entirely  by  membership  from  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  furnishing  livestock  *  *  *  cattle,  hogs,  and  lambs  *  *  * 
for  the  slaughter  market.  Membership  actually  extends  into  some  20  States 
although  prominently  it  exists  in  the  central  plains  States  which  area  feeds  ap¬ 
proximately  70  percent  of  the  cattle  that  are  slaughtered  each  year  and  raises 
and/or  feeds  about  75  percent  of  the  hogs.  Nearly  all  of  our  members  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  livestock  feeding  business  and  have  associated  themselves  in  order 
to  determine  policy  on  numerous  issues  affecting  the  business  and  be  represented 
by  an  organized  voice. 

We  think  it  is  appropriate  to  explain  that  when  the  chairman  graciously  in¬ 
vited  us  to  appear  at  hearings  beginning  April  3  of  this  year,  which  hearings 
were  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the  present 
farm  programs  and  exploring  any  new  proposals  to  supplement  or  compliment 
these  programs,  we  felt  it  appropriate  to  decline.  The  reason  was  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  had  discussed  the  present  farm  program  at  our  annual  meeting  in  February 
of  this  year  and,  while  there  was  general  favor  and  acceptance  indicated,  official 
action  was  deferred  because  the  present  law  does  not  expire  until  1969  and  we 
expected  to  have  another  year  to  explore  possible  improvements  and  revisions. 

Since  that  time  various  inclinations  have  developed  to  consider  extension  in 
this  Congress  rather  than  wait  until  1969,  a  development  which  we  had  not 
anticipated.  Therefore,  our  Board  of  Directors,  which  is  representative  of  our 
widely  extended  membership,  while  meeting  on  May  28,  felt  it  was  wise  and 
important  to  declare  a  position  at  this  time.  Without  dissension,  this  Board  of 
prominent  feeders  instructed  us  to  appear  and  present  the  views  which  we  have 
already  indicated. 

We  see  no  reason  to  belabor  the  details  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965  and  its  operation  in  1966  and  1967.  The  Committee  has  all  of  this  information 
and  is  fully  acquainted  with  its  operation.  Therefore,  our  remarks  are  general. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  contend  that  the  1005  act  amounts  to  a 
perfect  program  but  in  our  opinion,  its  provisions  have  allowed  it  to  be  perhaps 
the  best  that  has  been  enacted  over  a  period  of  some  35  years.  It  remains  volun¬ 
tary  which  is  one  of  the  requirements  this  organization  has  always  embraced.  It 
is  less  expensive  than  at  least  some  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  entirely  responsible,  it  has  allowed  for  considerable  reductions  in  carry¬ 
over  stocks  in  feed  grains  and  the  resulting  decline  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
these  stocks.  Farm  income  is  still  not  sufficient  nor  adequate ;  nevertheless,  it  has 
risen  over  previous  years  and  it  has  been  possible  to  offer  feed  grains  in  world 
markets  at  competitive  prices. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  for  domestic  usage  are  still  considerably  below  parity 
or  at  least  below  figures  we  would  consider  reasonable  for  both  the  growers  of 
feed  grains  and  the  livestock  feeders.  Hopefully  the  program  can  bring  about  a 
somewhat  higher  price  level  for  feed  grains  in  order  to  improve  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  engaged  in  their  production. 

We  are  convinced  it  is  necessary  to  renew  a  feed  grain  program  of  the  present 
character  or  something  very  similar  to  it  in  order  to  maintain  such  gains  as  have 
resulted,  to  restrain  increases  in  production,  and  to  prevent  grain  prices  from 
sliding  to  what  could  be  disastrous  levels. 

We  have  told  this  Committee  repeatedly  that  as  the  primary  users  of  feed 
grains  in  the  domestic  market,  livestock  feeders  would  look  with  favor  on  reason¬ 
able  stabilization  of  prices  at  somewhat  higher  figures.  We  would  be  naive  to 
suggest  that  such  a  situation  does  not  have  a  favorable  influence  on  livestock 
prices  even  though  this  influence  may  not  be  as  direct  or  as  immediately  respon¬ 
sive  as  the  record  shows  was  the  case  some  10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  diversion  part  of  the  program  including  price  support  payments  and  loan 
privileges  along  with  the  crop  land  adjustment  opportunities  offer  some  variety 
to  the  attainment  of  the  overall  purposes  to  restrain  production  and  avoid  huge 
excesses  which  have  plagued  the  industry  in  some  years  past. 

In  suggesting  several  revisions,  which  we  believe  are  important,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  perhaps  some  should  take  place  through  executive  order  rather  than 
to  be  written  into  the  law.  Also  we  recognize  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
prompt  suggested  modifications  may  be  the  result  of  some  laxity  on  the  part  of 
local  administration  rather  than  the  policy  decisions  which  are  accorded  the 
Secretary  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  privilege  of  grazing  diverted  acres  under  circumstances  of  a  calamity  or 
severe  disaster  cannot  be  questioned.  However,  without  documentation,  it  does 
appear  there  may  be  certain  laxity  on  the  part  of  local  officials  and  perhaps  some 
hasty  decisions  on  emergency  grazing  privileges. 

At  any  rate,  when  these  privileges  have  been  made  available  some  upward 
reaction  in  feeder  cattle  prices  has  been  observed  resulting  from  additional 
demand  which  under  normal  conditions  would  not  have  existed.  Therefore,  we 
do  pass  on  to  the  Committee  the  feeling  expressed  by  our  Board  of  Directors 
that  disaster  grazing  privileges  be  tightened  up  to  be  sure  they  are  not  accorded 
except  under  circumstances  of  definite  emergency  or  clear  disaster. 

Another  recommendation  for  revision  involves  a  change  in  the  method  of  de¬ 
termining  base  acres  for  feed  grains  from  the  historical  record  now  used  toward 
a  percentage  of  tillable  acres.  Let  me  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  this  principle 
was  considered  a  number  of  years  ago  and  resulted  in  rather  strong  objection 
and  opposition.  For  that  reason  we  certainly  would  not  suggest  such  a  change 
be  made  abruptly,  but  we  would  hope  it  might  be  possible  to  move  toward  a 
percentage  basis  over  a  period  of  years  in  order  to  overcome  instances  of  dis¬ 
parity  which  do  exist. 

In  so  recommending,  we  are  not  unaware  of  provisions  in  the  present  law 
whereby  some  readjustment  of  bases  can  occur  when  there  is  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment  among  members  of  state  committees,  and  also  that  certain  adjustments 
have  taken  place.  However,  again  without  documentation,  it  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  readjustments  have  not  been  possible  as  extensively  as  they  should 
be  under  the  present  provisions.  We  do  believe  that  a  gradual  movement  toward 
a  percentage  basis  would  not  only  be  more  equitable  for  the  producers  involved 
but  would  also  tend  to  encourage  wider  participation  in  a  voluntary  program. 

Another  recommendation  pertains  to  the  opportunities  for  growing  other 
grain  crops  and  soybeans  on  diverted  acres.  Again,  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  this  practice  is  not  allowed  under  the  program,  except  under  conditions 
where  a  basic  crop  could  not  be  planted  on  time  because  of  excessive  rainfall 
and  flooding  or  other  disaster  such  as  extremely  dry  weather.  However,  we  do 
believe  that  circumstances  under  which  such  privilege  may  be  granted  should 
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carefully  and  tightened  up  because  we  are  advised  by  our  people 
and  others  that  permission  to  plant  soybeans,  for  instance,  on  acres  diverted 
fiom  other  crops  is  ofteu  not  too  difficult  to  obtain. 

As  we  assessed  the  merits  of  a  program  designed  to  restrain  production  we 
lave  endeavored  to  find  out  how  many  acres  of  government  owned  land  have 
been  leased  to  producers  for  the  production  of  programmed  crops.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  Department  has  not  been  able  to  provide  us  with  these  figures  nor 
the  volume  of  production  that  may  be  involved.  Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  rather 
inconsistent  to  us  for  the  government  to  offer  a  feed  grain  program  aimed  at 
restraining  production  and  improving  farm  income  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
production  of  program  crops  on  land  that  it  owns.  In  raising  this  question  we 
submit  the  possibility  the  Committee  would  be  willing  to  look  into  the  matter 
further  to  appraise  the  merit  of  the  inconsistency  we  feel  is  apparent  here 
Again,  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  payments  for  diverting  feed  grain 
acres  on  government  owned  land  are  based  upon  considerations  in  the  rental 
arrangements  and  are  reduced  accordingly  if  the  terms  of  the  lease  are  less  than 
those  terms  considered  to  be  normal  or  reasonable  in  the  area. 

These  recommendations  for  revisions,  whether  by  law  or’  executive  order 
we  believe  will  serve  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  present  program  though 
admittedly  such  improvements  would  not  be  phenomenal  or  drastic  in  anv  sense 
of  the  word.  They  could  serve  to  strengthen  the  application  of  the  program  and 
complement  the  results,  and  such  changes  as  could  come  about  through  executive 
order  might  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  if  it  looks  with  favor  upon  them. 

\  arious  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  Executive  Department  and 
by  others  that  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1065  should  not  only  be  extended 
but  that  it  should  be  made  permanent  legislation.  Realizing  that  no  legislation 
is  absolutely  permanent  because  it  can  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time  it 
is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  Act  under  consideration  now  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  with  a  time  limit  and  we  do  look  with  favor  on  the  four-year  extend  on 
contained  in  S.  3590. 

The  reason  for  this  limit  is  merely  to  require  congressional  review  periodicallv 
because  circumstances  in  agriculture  are  changing  rather  rapidly  and  these 
changes  will  continue.  With  a  four-year  extension,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
review  the  usefulness  and  the  merit  of  the  program  again  at  a  future  date  and 
explore  its  value  and  weaknesses. 


At  the  same  time,  extension  for  a  period  a  years,  rather  than  just  one  year, 
allows  producers  to  plan  ahead  without  the  uncertainty  of  drastic  changes  being 
made  from  year  to  year.  Furthermore,  an  annual  extension  places  considerable 
burden  on  this  Committee  as  -well  as  the  entire  Congress. 

While  supporting  the  extension  of  the  present  farm  program  as  indicated 
previously,  the  members  of  this  Association  object  strongly  to  the  inclusion  of 
livestock  in  the  marketing  order  and  bargaining  machinery  contained  in  Title  IX 
of  S.  3590.  This  is  an  Association  policy  of  long  standing  and  not  a  decision  made 
recently  by  our  Board  of  Directors.  We  believe  that  the  authorizations  are  un¬ 
necessary,  would  be  largely  unworkable  if  applied  to  livestock,  and  would  create 
far  more  problems  than  they  would  solve. 

While  no  government  programs  involve  livestock  directly,  other  than  the  Wool 
Act,  livestock  people  do  realize  residual  effects  of  some  and  receive  certain  bene¬ 
fits  from  others.  However,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  is  not  anxious  to  subject 
the  livestock  industry  to  the  provisions  of  Title  IX.  Furthermore,  the  people  we 
represent  prefer  reliance  on  our  own  initiative  and  opportunities  to  maintain  and 
improve  livestock  income  and  net  return. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  Title  IX  a  product  or  commodity  would 
not  be  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  unless  a  majority  of  affected  producers  vot¬ 
ing  in  a  referendum  favored  the  eligibility.  Then,  after  development  and  formal¬ 
ization  of  an  order,  a  favorable  vote  by  a  two-thirds  majority  would  be  required 
to  put  the  order  into  effect.  However,  we  consider  this  procedure  as  grosslv  un¬ 
desirable  for  those  people  responsible  for  feeding  the  majority  of  the  livestock. 
For  instance,  while  there  are  something  over  200,000  cattle  feeders  in  the  United 
States,  the  records  show  that  a  high  percentage  of  the  cattle  are  fed  by  a  rather 
low  percentage  of  the  feeders.  Thus,  eligibility  for  a  marketing  order' on  cattle, 
and  a  subsequent  decision  to  put  one  into  effect,  could  be  voted  by  the  required 
majorities  of  the  feeders  who  actually  fed  a  far  lower  percentage  of  the  cattle. 

The  maintenance  and  improvement  of  feed  grain  prices  at  reasonable  and 
higher  levels  does  serve  to  stabilize  livestock  prices  at  least  on  a  long-range  basis. 
In  addition,  certain  benefits  to  the  livestock  feeders  do  result  from  government 
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purchases  of  meat  for  needy  families  and  the  school  lunch  program  largely  using 
Section  32  funds.  As  the  members  of  the  Committee  know,  we  have  also  been 
injured  materially  in  recent  years  by  such  executive  actions  as  the  application 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  to  hides  and  skins,  particularly  when  the  provisions 
were  exercised  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  convinced  that  the  livestock  industry  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  general  authorizations  contained  in  Title  IX,  and  if  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1037  is  to  he  further  amended  to  include  them,  we  feel  that  live¬ 
stock  should  be  exempt.  The  growing  and  feeding  proeess  and  the  great  variety 
in  types,  quality,  weight,  etc.,  which  result  therefrom,  simply  means  the  livestock 
segment  of  agriculture  is  a  highly  complex  business.  Perishability,  variation  in 
processing,  and  preparation  of  the  final  product  would,  in  our  opinion,  make 
authorization  in  Title  IX  extremely  difficult  to  administer  if  not  impossible. 
Furthermore,  companion  provisions  for  production  controls  or  allotments  are 
not  palatable  to  our  people  and  they  do  not  desire  to  be  subjected  to  them. 

Though  the  necessity  for  additional  strength  in  the  marketplace  is  not  denied 
and  the  general  price  ievel  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  as  high  as  it  should  be, 
we  prefer  that  improvement  come  about  through  improved  market  machinery 
and  through  more  intense  and  sophisticated  industry  efforts  both  of  which  we 
are  working  at  diligently  and  sincerely. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  counseling  regularly  with  people  profes¬ 
sionally  engaged  in  the  marketing  business  and  have  been  stimulating  them  to 
modernize  and  improve  their  services  to  the  livestock  industry  in  order  to  bargain 
more  effectively  with  livestock  and  meat  buyers.  Though  little  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress  has  yet  become  evident,  we  are  not  discouraged  over  possible  results  that 
hopefully  will  be  forthcoming.  We  believe  such  approaches  through  a  free  and 
competitive  market  system  have  untold  advantages  over  administered  marketing 
or  bargaining  machinery. 

Furthermore  we  seek  not  only  more  accuracy  in  estimates  of  numbers  on  hand 
and  are  cooperating  intensely  toward  this  end,  but  also  we  are  advocating  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  number  of  states  now  covered  by  monthly  estimates  of  cattle  on  feed. 
Effective  with  the  June  21  report,  the  Department  has  changed  and  extended 
its  estimates  of  hogs  on  hand  to  cover  50  states  instead  of  a  limited  number,  and 
also  give  the  industry  more  meaningful  information  on  weights  of  hogs  as  a 
better  guide  to  future  slaughter  figures  and  pork  production. 

Moreover,  we  have  been  engaged  in  and  are  refining  various  industry  self-help 
programs  designed  to  restrain  and  keep  meat  production  more  nearly  in  line 
with  more  effective  demand  and  at  prices  which  promise  improved  returns  to 
livestock  feeders  and  producers. 

Though  advocating  for  some  time  the  more  orderly  production  and  marketing 
of  livestock  and  sale  at  lighter  slaughter  weights,  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association  intensified  this  industry  self-help  program  over  a  year  ago,  and  we 
believe  the  record  will  show  some  positive  results  have  occurred.  In  these  at¬ 
tempts  we  are  pleased  to  have  been  joined  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
promoting  the  encouragement  and  the  advantages  to  the  industry  that  would 
result  from  wide-spread  voluntary  participation. 

Though  not  yet  in  operation,  we  are  presently  engaged  in  formulating  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  more  refined  system  of  gathering  and  supplying  information  to  the 
livestock  feeders  which  they  can  employ  in  the  making  of  management  decisions 
and  use  to  improve  their  economic  position. 

In  conclusion  we  do  recommend  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Committee  that  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  be  given  to  the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965,  but  that  livestock  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  for  marketing  orders 
included  in  S.  3590.  In  our  opinion,  the  situation  can  best  be  handled  by  the 
industry  itself  under  free  market  conditions  which  encourage  the  ultimate  in 
management,  the  opportunity  for  personal  initiative,  and  the  use  of  those  facul¬ 
ties  which  can  furnish  the  consumers  of  the  LTnited  States  with  a  reasonable 
and  adequate  supply  of  red  meat  and  its  products. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  I  would  begin  by  correcting  my  statement,  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Phelps  who  is  included  in  the  statement,  the  president  of  the 
organization,  was  not  able  to  come  because  he  was  unavoidable  de¬ 
tained  at  the  last  moment.  So  he  is  not  here. 

Basically,  we  have  taken  this  position :  with  respect  to  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  your  committee,  S.  3590,  we  feel  perhaps  that  the  present  program, 
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the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  perhaps,  ought  to  be  extended. 
It  is  not  perfect  legislation. 

We  recognize  that  readily.  Feed  grain  prices  are  not  as  high  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  little  decline.  We  think  perhaps 
this  may  be  because  there  has  been  quite  a  shift  in  just  the  last  couple 
of  years,  particularly  from  Government-owned  stocks  into  private- 
owned  stocks. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  private  ownership  and  a  rather  signifi¬ 
cant  drop  in  Government-owned  stocks.  Perhaps  this  has  served  to 
upset  the  situation  because  we  have  not  been  used  to  that. 

But,  as  the  previous  witness  mentioned  to  you,  we  would  prefer  a 
program,  if  it  can  be  devised — and  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  one - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  If  someone  can  devise  a  program  that  will  improve 
prices  and  do  a  better  job  for  the  feed  grain  producers  and  American 
agriculture,  than  we  have  now,  we  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  that, 
but  until  such  time  as  we  have  it,  why,  our  people  have  said  to  us 
that  we  would  support  the  extension  of  what  we  have  now  because,  at 
least,  in  some  respects  it  appears  to  be  better  than  some  we  have  had 
in  many  years  past. 

One  of  our  main  points,  however,  has  to  do  with  the  matter  of  in¬ 
cluding  livestock  in  as  title  IX,  which  is  t  he  marketing  order  section. 
I  have  become  a  little  bit  educated,  1  think,  perhaps  in  the  last  week 
and  some  even  yesterday  with  respect  to  the  marketing  order  pro¬ 
cedure. 

We  could  have  marketing  orders  that  would  be  nothing  more  than  I 
believe,  a  rather  simple  one,  but  important  with  respect  to  cotton, 
which  provides  the  deduction  of  dollars  per  bale  for  promotion  and 
research,  things  like  that.  And  in  regard  to  competition  from  syn¬ 
thetics. 

Or  a  marketing  order  including  everything  that  is  provided  for  in 
the  very  sections  of  IX.  We  can  go  anywhere  in  between.  However, 
we  do  not  look  with  favor  on  marketing  orders  or  even  the  machinery 
for  marketing  orders  with  respect  to  livestock,  because  we  would  like 
to  be  able,  hopefully,  under  a  higher  grain  price  level  to  handle  the 
livestock  problem  ouselves  and  under  our  own  initiative.  And  we 
think  we  can  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  which  is  not  in  my  statement,  that  we  can 
show  you  some  measure  of  success  as  a  result  of  intensified  industry 
efforts.  For  instance,  we  have  been  working  an  orderly  marketing  and 
lower  average  slaughter  wastes  for  a  number  of  years.  A  year  ago 
or  a  little  over,  in  January,  we  intensified  this  program  tremendously. 
We  went  down,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  and  we  claim  credit  for  it, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  good  deal  of  it,  from  an  average 
weight  of  slaughter  steers  on  seven  major  markets — and  this  is  a  good 
criteria,  as  long  as  we  are  using  this  consistently,  and  in  every  weight 
of  1,160  pounds  per  head,  down  to  the  fall  to  1,166;  in  other  words,  by 
a  voluntary  cooperation  campaign  we  were  able  to  pull  these  slaughter 
weights  down.  They  have  come  up  a  little  since  then,  but  this  is  the 
general  trend  that  is  occurring  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
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Since  the  first  of  January,  and  running  until  just  about  3  or  4  weeks 
ago,  the  average  slaughter  weight  of  steers  has  been  almost  straight 
across  the  board.  They  have  been  under  that  of  a  year  ago,  which  is 
what  we  are  working  for,  in  order  to  put  more  carcasses  into  the  de¬ 
sirable  weight  classified,  and  also  to  restrain  the  production  of  beef. 

How  long  we  will  be  able  to  continue  to  do  this,  we  do  not  know. 
We  would  like  to  try. 

So  for  this  reason,  and  also  the  complexity  of  the  livestock  busi¬ 
ness,  the  different  weights,  the  different  grades,  the  different  process¬ 
ing  and  uses,  and  all  of  that — we  cannot  expect  to  handle  livestock 
meat  like  you  might  handle  a  grain,  just  like  you  might  handle  cling 
peaches,  tomatoes,  or  any  other  agricultural  product  that  you  could 
name. 

And  then  I  would  add  this  with  respect  to  the  testimony  you  just 
heard  regarding  imports:  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  having  so  much 
trouble  in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  other  markets  are  not  open  to 
either  the  U.S.  meat  industry  or  to  foreign  exporters. 

Just  yesterday,  we  testified  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  enumerated  all  of  the  nontariff  trade  barriers  em¬ 
ployed  by  these  foreign  nations,  particularly  those  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  where  they  will  not  'let  this  product  come  in 
unless  they  want  it.  If  they  want  it,  they  will  take  it. 

If  they  do  not  want  it,  they  protect  the  domestic  industry  and  will 
not.  take  it.  As  a  result,  we  have  exporting  countries  like  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Ireland,  and  other  countries,  that  are  looking  to 
the  American  markets  for  their  exports,  and  we  are  having  to  absorb 
them. 

We  need  to  break  down  those  tariff  barriers  over  there. 

Our  State  Department  in  the  Kennedy  round  did  not  stick  long 
enough  to  it  to  get  it  down.  And  signed  the  agreements.  And  they 
allowed  the  system  to  stand  over  there  in  the  Community  countries, 
who  absolutely  keep  these  products  out. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  have  a  chart  of  this.  I  do  not  have  this 
in  my  statement  today.  But  it  was  in  one  that  we  used  yesterday,  show¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  the  price  of  imported  beef  and  domestical¬ 
ly.  Pr°ducecl  beef,  both  of  which  are  of  manufacturing  quality.  And 
this  shows  the  difference  in  price  between  them.  And  it  runs  as  high 
as  $8.50  a  hundred,  which  within  the  date  of  March  15,  1968,  ranged 
down  to  $4.82. 1  see  a  figure  back  in  January  1967  of  $47.88.  The  point 
is  that  they  can  produce  the  product  and  ship  it  here  and  pay  our 
moderate  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  and  still  undersell  the  domestic 
market  as  much  as  $8.50  a  hundred. 

Senator  Miller.  Could  we  have  that  included  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  it  out  of  this  statement  and  to 
put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that.  We  would  like  to  have  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  I  will  give  it  to  you  here. 

(The  table  above-referred  to,  follows :) 
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TABLE  II.  CARLOT  WHOLESALE  BONELESS  BEEF  PRICES 


[Per  hundredweight] 


Year 

Cow  beef 

Bull  beef 

Domestic 

Imported 

Dirference 

Domestic 

Imported 

Difference 

1967 

Jan.  2 . _  ..  . 

_ _  $53.  00 

$47.  88 

$5.  12 

$53.  50 

$51.  00 

$2.50 

Jan.  16 . . . . 

. . .  53.  U0 

49.  00 

4.  00 

54.00 

51.00 

3.  00 

Feb.  3 _ 

52.75 

48.  75 

4.  00 

53.00 

51.00 

2.00 

Feb.  15 _ 

53.  00 

48.25 

4. 75 

53.  50 

50.  50 

3.  00 

Mar.  1  _  _ 

52.50 

47.  38 

5.12 

53.  00 

49.50 

4.  00 

Mar  15  _ 

52.  00 

47.  18 

4.82 

54.  00 

49.  50 

4.50 

Apr.  3.  ..  _  . 

_  52. 50 

47.88 

4.62 

54.00 

50.  00 

4.  00 

Apr.  14 _ _ 

52.50 

48.  00 

4.  50 

54.00 

50.  50 

3.  50 

May  1  . 

53.  00 

47.75 

5.  25 

54.  00 

50.  50 

3.50 

May  15 _  __  ... 

_  53. 00 

47.00 

6.  00 

54.00 

50.  50 

3.50 

June  1.  _ .... 

53.  00 

46.  63 

6.  37 

54.  00 

50.25 

3.75 

June  15_ ..  . . . 

_  ...  53.  00 

47.  17 

5.  83 

54.00 

50.  50 

3.50 

July  3 _ 

53.  50 

47.00 

6.50 

54.00 

50.  50 

3.  50 

July  14 _  . 

_  54.50 

47.00 

7.50 

55.75 

51.25 

4.50 

Aug.  1  - 

52.  50 

43.75 

5.75 

52.  50 

51.50 

1.00 

Aug  15  _ _ 

53.50 

46.  75 

6.75 

53.50 

51.50 

2.00 

Sept.  1 _  _  . 

_  52. 50 

45.  50 

6.  00 

52.75 

52.00 

.75 

Sept.  15...  _  .. 

52.00 

47.25 

4.75 

52.75 

52.  25 

.50 

Oct.  2 _ 

52.00 

47.  50 

4.  50 

52.  50 

52.  50 

.00 

Oct.  16 _  .  _  . 

51.  00 

47.  50 

3.  50 

52.  50 

51.50 

1.00 

Nov  1  ......  _ 

50.  00 

46.25 

3.75 

52.  00 

50.  50 

1.50 

Nov  15  ..  _ 

_  .  49. 50 

46.  00 

3.  50 

51.  50 

50.  00 

1.50 

Dec.  1 _  _ 

_  50. 50 

45.75 

4.75 

52.75 

50.  00 

2.75 

Dec.  15.  _ _ 

50.  50 

46.25 

4.25 

52.75 

49.75 

3.  00 

1968 

Jan.  2 _  .  . 

_  ...  .  51.50 

46.63 

4.87 

53.  00 

49.75 

3.  25 

Jan.  15 _  .  ... 

51.  00 

46.  75 

4.  25 

53.  50 

50.  00 

3.  50 

Feb.  1 _ 

_  51.00 

46.38 

4.62 

53.  50 

49.75 

3.75 

Feb.  15 _ 

51.  50 

46.38 

5. 12 

53.  50 

49.75 

3.75 

Mar.  1 .  . . _  .  . 

54.50 

46.  38 

8. 12 

55.  00 

49.75 

5.25 

Mar.  15 _ 

55.  00 

46.  50 

8.  50 

55.  00 

49.75 

5.25 

Apr.  1 _  _ 

55.  00 

46.88 

8. 12 

55.  50 

50.  00 

5.  50 

Apr.  15.  _  _ 

_  55. 25 

47.25 

8.  00 

55.  50 

50.  00 

5.  50 

May  1 _ 

_  55. 50 

48  38 

7.  12 

56.  00 

51.  50 

4.  50 

May  15 _ _ 

_  55. 50 

48.75 

6.75 

55.  50 

51.75 

3.  75 

Source:  Reported  in  National  Provisioner. 


The  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  do,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  to  get  all  the  facts  together  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can 
meet  after  the  Fourth  of  July  and  mark  up  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  your  grain  prices,  of  course,  as  you  know,  there  is  a 
wheat  portion  of  this  bill  as  well  as  that  on  corn  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Department  has  tried  to  get  more  and  more 
people  interested  in  getting  into  the  programs,  so  that  less  corn  can 
be  produced  and  less  feed  grains  can  be  produced.  The  reason  for  it 
is  that  we  would  like  to  have  that  in  balance,  but  somehow  we  have  not 
attained  that  goal. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  better  method  than  what  we  now  have. 
And  if  you  have  that  in  your  store,  let  us  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  I  would  give  it  to  you  if  I  had  it.  We  would  have  given 
it  to  you  a  long  time  ago  if  we  had  it.We  have  not  been  able  to  come 
up  with  it.  Apparently,  no  Members  of  the  Congress  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  nor  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to  come  up  with 
it.  And  if  we  do  have  some  ideas  that  we  think  are  an  improvement  over 
what  we  now  have,  we  will  certainly  be  here  to  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  on  this  committee  now  for  32  years.  I 
have  chaired  this  committee  longer  than  any  man  in  history.  And  the 
point  is  that  we  have  tried  different  methods,  different  ways,  of  doing 
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it.  And  Ave  cannot  find  it.  I  think  that  this  program  is  much  better  than 
if  we  had  none. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  This  is  the  point  that  we  make.  It  is  much  better  than 
if  we  did  not  have  any.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  agriculture  could 
stand  with  no  program  today.  It  would  be  disastrous. 

The  Chairman.  Right. 

Mr.  Magdanz.  This  one,  I  believe,  despite  the  fact  that  Ave  have  not 
achieved  the  goals  you  have  just  referred  to,  is  at  least  keepino;  prices 
from  sliding  to  disastrous  levels.  And,  hopefully,  if  Ave  move  away  some 
of  the  stocks  that  we  are  now  moving  into  private  hands,  and  have  just 
gotten  them  out  of  Government  hands,  Ave  have  seen  some  improvement 
in  our  price  levels. 

It  may  very  well  be — and  one  of  the  recommendations  Ave  make  for 
modification  in  our  statement  here  is  that,  perhaps,  there  oualit  to  be 
a  different  method  of  determining  base  acreages  for  participation. 
The  historical  method  has  been  used  up  to  this  time. 

We  would  recognize  that  this  cannot  be  done  overnight,  but  if  we 
could  move  perhaps  toward  a  percentage  figure  for  basic  acres,  instead 
of  the  history,  over  a  period  of  years  AA'e  might  invite  more  widespread 
pai ticipation  and  this  is  not  documented — but  we  know  there  are 
people  who  are  staying  out  of  the  program  today  because  they  have 
such  a  low  base  that  they  just  cannot  afford  to  go  into  the  program,  but 
if  they  had  a  percentage  of  their  sellable  acreage,  this  might  very  well 
invite  more  people  to  take  part  in  a  A'oluntary  program  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Senator  Miller.  I  have  no  questions. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  al ways  happy  to  see  Mr.  Magdanz 
appear  before  this  committee.  He  represents  very  ably  a  A’ery  fine  orga¬ 
nization  and  his  testimony  certainly  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Thank  you  A’ery  much,  Mr.  Magdanz. 

We  Avill  have  to  recess  for  a  A’ote. 

( Whereupon,  there  Avas  a  short  recess.) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  Avill  come  to  order. 

Our  next  Avitness  is  Mr.  Farrington.  The  committee  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  C.  FARRINGTON,  CHAIRMAN,  AGRICULTURE 

COMMITTEE,  MILLERS'  NATIONAL  FEDERATION,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINN. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Carl  Farrington.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  Co.  in  Minneapolis.  I  appear  here  as  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  (  ommittee  of  the  Millers’  National  Federation  Avliich  repre¬ 
sents  about  85  percent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  U.S.  wheat 
flour  milling  industry. 

Because  of  the  direct  effect  the  certificate  program  has  on  flour 
millers  and  the  customers  we  serve,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  express  our  vieAvs  on  the  provisions  of  S.  3590  relating  to  Avheat. 
The  total  Avlieat  program  is  far  ranging  and  complex.  I  Ye  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  offer  opinions  on  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  a  Federal  wheat 
program. 

We  will  address  our  comments,  first,  to  the  present  wheat  marketing 
certificate  program  and,  later,  to  the  proposed  amendments  incor¬ 
porated  in  S.  3590. 

Assuming  the  continuation  of  a  wheat  price-support  program, 
we  believe  the  current  concept  of  establishing  a  loan  slightly  below 
the  world  wheat  price  level  is  desirable. 

Another  basic  feature  of  the  present  program  is  the  payment  of 
Federal  funds  to  producers  who  comply  with  the  program.  In  the 
case  of  wheat  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  these  income-supplementing 
payments  do  not  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  is  true  for  other 
competing  grains.  Instead,  wheat  processors  are  required  by  law  to 
pay  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  a  processing  tax,  presently 
at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  bushel,  on  each  bushel  of  wheat  processed. 
The  funds  thus  collected  are  then  commingled  with  other  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  OCC  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  making  payments  to  wheat 
producers. 

It  is  this  feature  of  the  wheat  program — namely,  the  method  of 
obtaining  funds  for  cooperator  payments — to  which  we  have  objected 
repeatedly  and  continue  to  object.  Among  grains  and  other  major 
crops,  the  wheat  program  is  the  only  Federal  program  which  obligates 
consumers — and  it  is  the  consumer  who  actually  pays — to  finance  the 
major  part  of  the  price-support  payments. 

We  believe  this  is  an  unsound  arrangement  for  all  whose  livelihoods 
depend  on  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

Wheat  products  compete,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  every  item 
of  food  available  to  the  consumer.  Particularly,  they  must  compete 
directly  with  com  and  other  grain  products,  in  breakfast  foods,  breads, 
crackers,  snack  foods,  beer,  whiskey,  and  a  host  of  other  products. 

Based  on  published  participation  and  projected  yield  figures  by 
States,  it  appears  that  some  547  million  bushels  of  wheat  are  eligible 
for  certificate  payments  to  producers  in  1968.  On  the  basis  of  the 
current  parity  price  of  wheat  of  $2.63,  the  rate  of  these  payments 
will  be  $1.38  per  bushel  and  these  payments  will  total  $755  million. 
The  current  level  of  domestic  foods  use  of  wheat  is  reported  by  USI )A 
at  510  million  bushels.  At  75  cents  per  bushel,  this  volume  of  wheat 
put  into  process  will  yield  a  revenue  of  COC  from  processors  of  $382.5 
million,  or  a  little  over  half  of  the  total  amount  that  will  be  paid  out 
to  wheat  producers. 

By  way  of  contrast,  direct  Federal  payments  to  feed  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  in  1968  are  estimated  at  about  $1.3  billion.  The  total  cost  of 
the  1967  cotton  program  was  $930  million.  Cotton  payments  will  be 
somewhat  lower  in  1968  than  in  1967  but,  I  believe,  will  exceed  the 
estimated  $755  million  to  be  paid  to  wheat  producers.  All  of  these 
feed  grain  and  cotton  payments  come  direct  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
while  over  half  of  the  wheat  price-support  program  is  being  financed 
by  processors  and  wheat  product  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  your  wheat  now  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  going  market  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  dollars — what  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  At  the  farm  level,  it  averages,  I  think,  $1.36. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  75  cents  for  the  certificate? 
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Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  at  the  mill  level,  it  costs  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wheat  is  the  only  commodity  that  is  paid  full 
parity. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes.  I  have  wondered  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  for  it,  to  give  the  farmer,  the 
wheat  farmer,  a  better  price— that  is  all.  And  if  we  did  not  do  that, 
you  could  see  the  extent  to  which  the  wheat  farmer  would  be  penalized. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  only  talking  about  the  method  of  financing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  yet,  all  of  that  comes  from 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Farrington.  There  is  dramatic  evidence  available  of  the 
discrimination  against  wheat  resulting  from  these  certificate  payments 
and  the  price  disadvantage  wheat  is  faced  with  in  competing  against 
corn  and  other  grains  for  food  use. 

1  luring  the  past  4  years  when  market  prices  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  competitive  market  values,  the  domestic  farm  price  of  wheat 
has  averaged  115  percent  of  the  average  farm  price  of  corn  on  a 
pound-for-pound  basis.  The  same  relationship  of  115  percent  has 
existed  between  export  values  at  the  gulf  for  No.  2  Hard  Winter 
wheat  and  No.  2  Yellow  corn. 

<  )n  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  miller  since  the  inception 
of  the  certificate  program  in  1964  has  been  between  172  percent,  and 
about  190  percent  of  the  corn  price  on  a  pound-for-pound  basis.  The 
increasing  artificial  price  disadvantage  wheat  now  has  is  causing 
ingredient  buyers  to  substitute  corn  and  other  grain  products  for 
wheat. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  continually  over  the  years.  Through  research,  market  de¬ 
velopment,  and  investment,  everyone  concerned  with  wheat  is  trying 
to  reverse  this  trend.  Millers,  bakers,  and  wheat  producers  are  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  process  of  attempting  to  develop  a  strong,  coordinated, 
and  well-financed  research  and  promotion  program  to  maintain  the 
role  of  wheat  products  in  the  U.S.  and  world  diet. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  many  of  these  efforts  are  being  discouraged 
by  the  unfavorable  competitive  position  in  which  wheat  is  placed  as 
a  result  of  the  processor  certificate  levy.  We  are  seeing  substantial 
evidence  of  the  substitution  of  other  ingredients  for  wheat  flour  in 
certain  products  and  it  is  being  done  mainly  on  the  basis  of  ingredient 
cost.  There  is  evidence  of  a  decline  in  new  wheat  product  development 
and  in  corporate  research  on  wheat  as  a  source  of  cereal  protein. 
Flour  mills  have  been  closing  at  a  rapid  rate.  New  mill  construction 
and  the  investment  of  outside  capital  in  the  milling  industry  is  almost 
at  a  standstill. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  document  what  the  longrun  effects 
of  the  present  certificate  program  would  be  if  extended  beyond  next 
year.  We  do  not  want  to  cry,  “wolf,”  unnecesarily,  but  we  do  believe 
the  present  method  of  financing  the  wheat  price-support  program  is 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  entire  wheat  economy  in  this  country. 

1  hese  factors  inevitably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress  feel  that  wheat  market  prices  provide  pro¬ 
ducers  with  inadequate  returns,  any  supplemental  payments  should 
be  provided  direct  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Other  commodity  pro- 
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grams  are  financed  in  this  manner.  We  believe  the  singling  out  of 
wheat  for  this  unique  tax  treatment  will  be  self-defeating  in  the 
long  run. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  retail  price  of  bread  per 
pound  would  be  if  the  committee  followed  your  suggestion  of  obtain¬ 
ing  wheat  at  $1.4 7—  that  is  what  you  are  saying  now. 

Mr.  Farrington.  $1.36. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  want.  You  want  to  be  able  to  buy 
the  wheat  at  $1.37? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Wherever  it  is  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  What  do  you  think  the  price  of  bread 
would  be  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  not  in  the  bread  baking  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  know  that  the  price  of  flour  would  go  down  by 
the  amount  of  the  certificate. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  even  to  believe  that,  but  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Farrington.  It  is  in  the  record  that  that  happens. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  rule,  it  does  not.  The  fact  is  that  the  wheat 
program  is  a  little  different  from  corn  in  that,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
wheatgrower  gets  full  parity  on  what  is  utilized  at  home.  That  is 
one  way  of  getting  a  payment, 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  are  not  talking  about  that.  We  are  talking 
about  a  way  to  finance  it. 

Our  views  on  the  amendments  proposed  in  title  IV  for  the  wheat 
program  are  predictable  in  view  of  our  foregoing  comments. 

First,  it  is  proposed  in  section  401  of  S.  3590  to  extend  the  wheat 
program  for  4  additional  years.  We  oppose  such  a  long-term  exten¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  oppose  a  simple  1 -year  exten¬ 
sion  if  it  would  provide  time  for  a  meaningful  consideration  of  the 
present  and  alternative  programs  next  year. 

Second,  it  is  proposed  in  section  404  of  S.  3590  to  prohibit  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  levey  on  millers  if  the  Secretary  raises  the  price  support 
loan  rate.  Present  law  fixes  the  processor  certificate  cost  at  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  loan,  now  $1.25 ;  and  $2  or  75  cents. 

Thus,  if  the  loan  is  increased  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  present  law  provides  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
miller’s  payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  But  the 
miller  would  be  severely  penalized  if  the  loan  rate  were  increased 
with  no  reduction  in  the  processing  levy. 

Third,  section  404  of  S.  3590  would  also  increase  the  processing  tax 
even  further  by  adding  to  it  any  increase  in  parity  for  marketing  years 
after  July  1,1969. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  your  proposals  ? 

Mr.  Farrington.  No.  That  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  to  which  we  are 
opposed. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  now  obligated  to  make  do¬ 
mestic  certificate  payments  to  cooperating  producers  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  difference  between  the  loan  rate  and  full  parity,  presently 
$2.63.  The  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be  to  shift  the  cost,  of  any  future 
increase  in  parity  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  processors  and  consumers. 
This  would  subject  wheat  processors  to  highly  disruptive  and  objec¬ 
tionable  year-to-year  adjustments  in  the  processing  tax  rate.  Further- 
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more,  for  every  penny  parity  increases,  $5  million  would  be  added  to 
the  consumer  cost  of  wheat  foods  and  the  competitive  disadvantage 
of  wheat  products  would  be  that  much  greater. 

The  entire  effect  of  section  404  would  be  to  burden  wheat  processors 
and  consumers  with  the  cost  of  financing  a  larger  portion  of  the  wheat 
program  payments.  It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to  increase  the 
wheat,  loan  rate  and  correspondingly  reduce  payments  to  producers 
but.  still  collect  the  same  amount  of  funds  from  processors.  Also, 
increases  in  payments  resulting  from  increases  in  parity  would  be 
financed  by  escalating  the  processing  tax  rate  rather  than  using 
Treasury  funds  as  now  provided  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  my  prepared  text. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  understand  that  in  response  to  a  question  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  the  wheat  program  would  be  as  a  minimum,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  at  one  time  ‘‘very  little,"  and  at.  an¬ 
other.  “$8,  $10,  or  $12  million.” 

We  question  whether  the  Secretary  or  anyone  else  can  predict  with 
any  certainty  what  the  increased  costs  will  be.  We  know,  however, 
that  if  the  loan  rate  were  increased  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  there  were 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  market  price  of  wheat,  and  if  the 
processor’s  certificate  costs  were  not  reduced,  the  increased  cost,  to  the 
millers  and  the  consumers  would  be  $50  million. 

With  respect  to  higher  costs  due  to  future  increase  in  parity,  the 
Secretary  said  that  this  would  amount  not  to  very  much  in  a  higher 
certificate  cost..  Four  years  ago  the  July  parity  figure  was  $2.52 
per  bushel.  That  was  at  the  outset  of  the  certificate  program. 

Parity  now  stands  at  $2.63,  or  an  increase  of  11  cents.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  certificate  cost  of  $56  million. 

In  the  previous  4  years  parity  has  gone  up  13  cents  and,  probably, 
will  go  up  again  and  continue  to  go  up.  Certainly,  an  amount  of 
$50  or  $56  million  is  not  just  a  little  bit  of  money  in  our  industry. 

We  were  gratified,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  said  that  the  De¬ 
partment  'will  not  strongly  oppose  the  deletion  of  this  parity  escala¬ 
tor,  if  the  committee  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  was  going  to  say.  It  seems  that  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  law  would  not  benefit  the  farmer  very 
much. 

Mr.  Farrington.  No  ;  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  committee  may  be 
desirous  to  delete  that, 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  proposal  to  escalate  the  processing  tax  rate 
on  the  basis  of  increases  in  the  parity  price  of  wheat  prompts  us  to 
raise  questions  about  the  parity  prices  in  general  and  the  wheat  parity 
price  in  particular. 

The.  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  in  its  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  stated  that  “the  historical  concept  of  parity 
prices  is  obsolete  and  inconsistent  with  the  structure  and  technology 
of  modern  agriculture.”  Accordingly,  that  Commission  recommended 
“that  the  parity  price  concept  be  supplanted  as  a  device  for  measuring 
and  evaluating  changes  in  net  farm  income.” 

The  Commission  further  recommended  “that  a  new  concept  of 
parity  income  for  farmers  be  developed  and  put  into  use,  taking  into 
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c°nsideration  changes  in  productivity.’’  They  stated  that  this  concept 
should  be  predicated  on  a  comparison  of  the  return  to  labor,  capital, 
and  management  used  in  farm  production  with  the  return  on  such 
resources  used  in  other  parts  of  the  economy. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  many  students  of  agriculture  and 
agricultural  price  relationships  have  reached  similar  conclusions. 

A  e  seriously  question  the  propriety  of  linking  a  processing  tax  rate 
to  a  price  concept  of  such  dubious  validity  as  the  current  wheat  parity 
price  formula. 

More  importantly,  however,  we  object  to  a  long-term  extension 
of  legislation  that  subjects  us  and  our  products  to  a  serious  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  in  the  domestic  food  market. 

We  urge  that  plans  be  developed  for  eliminating  rather  than  esca¬ 
lating  the  present  discriminatory  method  of  financing  wheat  pay¬ 
ments.  Wheat  foods  alone  should  not  be  taxed.  Either  the  wheat 
food  tax  should  be  eliminated  or  other  grains,  and  particularly  corn, 
used  for  food  should  be  taxed  equally. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  sections  402,  403,  and  405  of  S.  3590 
appear  to  have  no,  or  only  minor,  effect  on  the  flour-milling  industry 
and  we  are  taking  no  position  on  these  amendments. 

We  have  given  some  study  to  title  IX  of  S.  3590.  We  are  not  sure 
we  understand  the  full  import  of  the  amendment  to  section  8c (2)  of 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  contained  in  section  901  of 
S.  3590.  It  seems  to  provide  almost  a  blanket  exception  to  a  number 
of  exceptions  now  specified  in  the  law. 

Apparently,  this  amendment  plus  section  902  would  give  the  Secre¬ 
tary  power  to  issue  a  marketing  order  including  the  establishment 
of  minimum  prices  covering  all  wheat  or  any  regional  or  market  clas¬ 
sification  of  wheat  after  a  mere  majority  of  the  affected  producers 
voting  in  a  referendum  indicate  that  such  commodity  should  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  an  order. 

If  this  is  the  meaning  of  sections  901  and  902  of  S.  3590,  we  submit 
that  it  is  an  unnecessary  and  undesirable  grant  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority 
presently  to  establish  minimum  prices  for  all  classes  of  wheat  in  the 
form  of  nonrecourse  loans.  These  loan  rates  presumably  reflect  the 
highest  level  of  Government  intervention  the  Secretary  deems  desira¬ 
ble,  taking  into  consideration : 

(a)  Adequate  production  for  all  requirements,  including  a 
reasonable  carryover ; 

(b)  Competitively  priced  and  readily  available  wheat  for 
domestic  and  export  markets ; 

(c)  Adequate  participation  in  the  acreage  adjustment  program 
at  a  reasonable  cost ;  and 

(d)  A  reasonable  production  balance  among  wheat  and  com¬ 
peting  crops. 

These  nonrecourse  loan  provisions  ai‘e  supplemented  by  acreage- 
adjustment  and  income-supplementing  payments. 

Any  establishment  of  minimum  prices  and  other  conditions  of  sale 
for  wheat  and  wheat  products  through  a  marketing  order  would 
appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  duplication  of  power. 
It  would  permit  the  substitution  of  an  unworkable  program,  as  applied 
to  a  nationally  produced  export  commodity,  for  a  type  of  program 
that  over  the  years  has  proved  administratively  feasible. 
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For  the  same  reasons  we  strongly  support  the  proposed  exclusion 
of  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  the  collective  bargaining  legislation 
contained  in  section  905  of  S.  3590.  Wheat  and  the  other  excepted  com¬ 
modities  listed  in  section  905  of  S.  3590  and  in  section  8c (2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  should  continue  to 
be  excluded  from  present  and  proposed  marketing  order  and  collective 
bargaining  legislation.  We  believe  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  to 
have  any  overlapping  of  authority  between  the  price-support,  and 
production  adjustment  programs  authorized  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  market  order  and  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  programs  under  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  oppose  the  provisions  of  sections 
401  and  404  of  S.  3590.  We  do  not  oppose  the  other  sections  of  title  IV. 
We  support  exclusion  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  present  and 
proposed  marketing  order  and  collective  bargaining  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  express  the  views 
of  the  milling  industry  on  portions  of  S.  3590. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  burden  of  your  testimony,  it 
is  that  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  that  the  payments  for  wheat 
to  the  farmers  are  made.  Before  this  act  went  into  effect,  you  paid 
just  about  the  support  price,  what  it  was;  in  1962,  the  support  price 
was  $2,  and  now  you  are  paying  about  $2.11.  That  is  really  the  differ¬ 
ence,  which  of  course,  I  know,  amounts  to  quite  a  bit  in  total. 

Mr.  Farrington.  The  burden  of  our  statement  relates  entirely  to 
the  method  of  financing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Farrington.  And  the  competitive  disadvantage  that  it  puts 
wheat  products  in  as  compared  to  other  food  products. 

The  Chairman.  Is  corn  a  great  competitor  to  wheat  in  this  market? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Well,  there  were  about  350  million  bushels  of  corn 
used  in  food  products,  including  beverages,  as  compared  to  510  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  There  are  many  areas  where  there  is  direct  com¬ 
petition  ;  yes,  sir.  And  you  pay  out  $1.3  billion  on  feed  grains.  And  you 
could  collect  a  part  of  that,  too,  if  you  wanted  to  proceed  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  your  suggestions.  It  would  mean  much 
more  money  out  of  the  Treasury  than  this  program  provides. 

Mr.  F  'arrington.  It  would  be  less.  You  would  be  collecting  more 
from  the  corn  processors. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  way  that  you  want  it,  you  would  like  to 
have  it - 

Mr.  Farrington.  To  shift  it  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  do  away  with  the  certificate 
altogether? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  simply  pay  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  F  ARRINGTON.  W  hat  ever  payment  would  be  made,  do  the  same 
for  all  grains. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Farrington.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  point. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Donald  M.  Mennel. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  M.  MENNEL,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  SOFT 
WHEAT  MILLERS’  ASSOCIATION,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

Mr.  Mennel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  being  asked  to  come  back  again.  I  will  try  to  be  fast. 

My  name  is  Donald  M.  Mennel,  and  I  am  here  as  president  of  the 
National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Association.  I  appeared  in  April  and 
we  made  eight  suggestions.  Six  are  silent  in  this  bill  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  here  today,  and  the  other  two  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
our  suggestions.  So  we  are  not  doing  so  well.  [Laughter.] 

Since  April  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  farmers  in  Ohio  to  find 
out  what  they  think  of  the  wheat  certificate  program.  And  I  only  found 
one  who  was  in  favor  of  it.  And  he  was  one  of  the  largest  farmers  in 
Ohio.  Most  of  the  farmers  characterize  this  in  such  words  as, 
“abominable.” 

Specifically,  in  connection  with  S.  3590,  we  are  very  much  opposed 
to  extending  it  more  than  1  year. 

We  will  not  strenuously  oppose  a  1-year  extension,  but  we  think 
that  it  is  unfair  to  saddle  a  new  administration  with  a  bill  that  would 
have  to  be  repealed  or  amended  immediately,  if  it  did  not  agree  with 
it.  We  think  that  the  new  administration  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  their  own  bill.  We  feel  they  could,  without  any  extension,  do  so 
but  it  would  put  the  heat  on  everybody,  which  might  not  be  fair  in 
such  a  broad  program. 

Our  strongest  objection,  probably — and  I  was  happy  to  hear  your 
comments  to  Mr.  Farrington — is  tying  the  processing  tax  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  fabrication  of  parity.  We  think  that  this  is  just  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  It  creates  a  permanent  situation  over  which  there  is  no  control, 
really. 

There  are  no  restraints  on  the  Secretary.  He  would  be  free  in  many 
respects  to  move. 

We  also  do  not  exactly  understand  the  wording  of  the  bill  on  the 
certificates.  There  isn’t  an  “either  or” — it  is  either  the  face  value  of 
the  certificate  or  tying  it  to  parity.  The  face  value  of  the  certificate 
now  is  defined,  but  this  does  not  really  say  that  the  face  value  of  that 
certificate  would  stay  the  same. 

Going  back  into  the  background  of  the  legislation,  it  appears  that 
it  could  be  changed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  intent :  not  to  change  the  face  value. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  see.  We  have  the  feeling  that  tying  this  to  parity 
creates  a  situation  in  that  we  all  know  the  problem  has  been  currently 
facing  Congress  in  connection  with  the  income  tax  increase,  and  the 
difficulty  with  the  very  broad  support  for  an  income  tax  increase 
program. 

Yet  here  is  a  way  of  allowing  the  Secretary  to  increase  the  wheat 
tax  without  any  problem  other  than  signing  his  name,  really.  So  we 
just  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the  proper  authority. 

We  also  agree  with  you  that  very  little  of  this  will  go  back  to  the 
farmer,  while  all  of  it  will  fall  on  the  American  consumer.  And  we 
do  not  think  that  is  proper,  either.  We  feel  that  the  farmer  should 
participate  in  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  just  as  everyone  does. 
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We  have  studied  the  balance  of  the  bill  carefully.  Title  IX  just 
plain  confuses  us.  It  looks  like  wheat  would  be  subject  to  marketing 
orders,  but  not  subject  to  collective  bargaming. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  would  be  left  out,  it  would  take  care  of  that — 
that  was  the  intention.  It  will  be  corrected.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  the  committee  will  remove  that  doubt. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Our  industry  has  been  in  real  serious  trouble  ever  since 
the  wheat  certificate  program  came  in.  I  would  not  want  to  imply  that 
the  current  wheat  program  is  totally  to  blame  for  the  condition  of  the 
industry,  but  I  do  think  that  the  advent  of  the  tax  and  the  subsequent 
action  is  not  simply  coincidental.  These  are  costs  that  have  changed, 
demand  pictures — they  have  changed  costs  of  county  procedures,  and 
it  has  presented  many,  many  problems  for  the  industry.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  aware  that  many  flour  mills  closed  since  1954. 

General  Mills  closed  55  percent  of  their  flour  mills.  Two  of  the  major 
companies  closed  40,000  hundredweight  for  flour  mill  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  been 
down  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  It  has  been  changing  that  much ;  yes. 

To  relate  this  to  size — and  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  industry, 
since  I  run  a  flour  mill — this  is  four  times  the  size  of  our  total  company 
that  closed  down  last  month. 

During  the  IGA  debate  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  world  and 
the  U.S.  price,  but  I  did  not  see  a  lot  of  talk  as  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  under  this  program.  This  information  may  have  been  related  by 
the  Treasurer  as  to  this  cost,  but  certainly  it  has  not  eliminated  the 
cost  of  the  program  from  the  .American  consumer,  who  is,  after  all,  the 
taxpayer. 

We,  of  course,  believe  that  if  the  Secretary  is  going  to  use  this  kind 
of  a  program  and  add  to  it  and  cut  down  allotments  to  control  supply, 
that  he  ought  to  do  it  in  relation  to  domestic  need,  rather  than  just 
across  the  board,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past. 

We  recognize  the  political  realities  make  this  a  little  difficult.  We 
do  not  think,  in  summary,  that  the  current  program  is  working.  We 
believe  it  has  increased  the  wheat  farmer’s  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  increased  the  cost  to  the  domestic  consumer.  It  has 
failed  to  control  the  domestic  production.  It  has  accelerated  the  decline 
in  the  wheat  food  consumption.  And  I  think  it  has  been  less  than  spec¬ 
tacular  in  increasing  exports  for  dollars. 

So  we  do  not  think  that  a  new  administration  should  be  saddled  with 
this  for  4 years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  decision  that  the  old  program  is  better 
than  this  one  ? 

Mr.  Mennel.  Parts  of  the  old  program  were ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  would  prefer  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  wheat,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  in  a  sounder  market,  so  that  the  farmer  would  get  a 
fair  return  on  the  open  market,  rather  than  to  have  this  tax  program 
superimposed  on  it. 

I  he  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  purpose  of  paying  the  farmer  the  full 
parity  was  to  get  his  price  up  so  that  he  can  make  a  go  of  it.  It  is  un¬ 
like  corn,  as  you  know.  I  guess  85  percent  of  the  corn  is  consumed  here 
in  this  country,  and  very  little  is  exported.  And  what  the  committee 
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desired  to  do  was  to  make  wheat  competitive  on  the  world  market, 
just  letting  it  find  its  price  at  whatever  it  sells  for  at  the  market. 

But  now,  in  order  to  protect  the  farmer,  we  wrote  into  the  bill  full 
parity  for  the  domestic  part. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Yes;  I  realize  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  difference,  of  course,  in  the  price  to 
you,  depending  upon - 

Mr.  Mennel.  The  come  and  go  of  the  marketplace. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  feel,  though,  that  this  price  structure  has  driven 
the  price  of  wheat  below,  in  a  sense.  The  IGA  is  a  good  example  of  it. 
We  have  to  go  to  a  reverse  subsidy  in  order  to  have  a  price  com¬ 
parable  to  world  price.  And  I  think  this  is  the  action  of  the  program 
that  has  done  this.  It  seems  to  me  that  wheat  used  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  is  a  good  food  and  it  should  be  properly  paid  for,  properly 
supported. 

I  do  not  feel,  though  that  the  wheat  industry  should  be  singled  out 
as  the  single  taxing  source  for  any  food.  It  is  the  only  food 
that  is  taxed  in  this  manner.  We  are  seeing,  as  I  said  in  April,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  substitution  for  other  grains  in  products  of  our  soft  wheat 
in  this  country. 

You  bought — you  will  remember — cookies  and  pies  and  all  of  the 
things  that  were  made  with  corn  flour  and  rice  flour  and  barley  flour. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Mennel.  We  feel  that  this  program,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
this  kind  of  program,  let  us  be  fair,  let  us  hang  it  on  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  find  ways  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Mennel.  I  would  like  to  get  a  new  one.  I  would  like  to  give  a 
new  administration  a  crack  at  it  before  the  4  years  roll  along. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  have  the  same  administration. 

Mr.  Mennel.  They  have  said  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  here,  but 
I  will  not  argue  with  you  on  that,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mennel.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mennel  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  My  name  is  Donald  M.  Mennel.  I  am  President 
of  The  Mennel  Milling  Company  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  I  am  here  today  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Soft  Wheat  Millers’  Association.  I  have  with  me 
Ronald  H.  Huffman,  Secretary  and  Counsel  of  the  Association.  Member  compa¬ 
nies  represent  approximately  80%  of  the  total  commercial  soft  wheat  milling 
production  of  the  United  States. 

We  appreciate  very  much  being  asked  to  return  to  discuss  S.  3590  with  you. 

In  our  April  5,  1968  statement  we  requested  an  end  to  the  certificate  program 
or,  at  most,  that  any  extension  of  the  various  Agricultural  Acts  be  limited  to 
a  year-to-year  basis. 

We  asked  that  the  illogical  growing  practices  created  by  the  Acts  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

We  suggested  a  sliding  scale  of  payments  to  assist  the  smaller  farmer. 

We  asked  for  a  statute  of  limitations  on  USDA  examinations. 

We  asked  for  reduction  in  the  processor  wheat  certificate  tax. 

We  were  concerned  about  substitutions  of  the  products  of  other  grain  for 
wheat  in  various  foods. 

We  pointed  out  the  regressive  nature  of  the  wheat  certificate  program. 

We  asked  for  an  appeal  and  arbitration  procedure  to  protect  us  against  the 
lack  of  consistency  in  interpretation  by  USDA  in  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 
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S.  3590  is  silent  on  all  of  our  requests  except  two  and  on  those  proposes  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  action  to  our  recommendation  for  reduction  in  processor 
wheat  certificate  costs  and  limitation  to  year-to-year  extension  at  most. 

Since  making  my  April  5th  statement,  members  of  my  company  and  I  have 
attended  a  good  many  meetings  with  farmers  and  country  elevator  operators.  We 
have  been  asking,  “What  is  your  opinion  of  the  wheat  certificate  program?” 

We  have  done  this  to  try  to  be  more  qualified  to  represent  the  wheat  interests 
of  the  Central  Soft  Wheat  area. 

Here  are  some  direct  quotations : 

“Abominable.”  A  small  farmer  in  central  Ohio. 

“I  am  a  Christian  man,  but  even  thinking  about  the  program  makes  me  pro¬ 
fane.”  A  medium-sized  farmer  in  southern  Michigan. 

“I  have  never  participated  voluntarily  in  any  wheat  program,  but  this  year  I 
had  a  choice  of  going  out  of  farming  or  signing  up,  so  I  signed  up.”  A  farmer  in 
northwestern  Ohio. 

“Any  program  to  replace  it  will  have  to  be  better  ...  it  is  perfectly  proper  for 
the  American  consumer  to  pay  me  directly  for  what  I  am  doing.”  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  farmers  in  Ohio. 

Of  all  the  farmers,  only  the  one,  very  large  one,  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  check¬ 
ing  published  information  I  found  he  received  a  very  sizeable  payment  from  CCC 
for  his  1907  operations,  which  might  explain  his  unique  position. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  ASCS  Committee.  Dwight  Wise,  recently  said 
that  he  had  completed  a  detailed  study  of  one  Ohio  county.  One  hundred  one 
farmers  were  non-participants  in  the  wheat  program.  Each  was  checked  care¬ 
fully  and  forty-six  were  found  to  be  in  compliance  and  eligible  for  participation. 
Mr.  Wise  was  unable  to  understand  why  they  refused  to  sign  up.  Personally.  I 
believe  the  answer  is  simply  they  believe  in  individual  freedom  and  decided  that 
personal  freedom  and  integrity  is  more  valuable  than  money.  I  have  talked  with 
many  non-participating  farmers  and  I  have  a  deep  respect  for  their  beliefs. 

Specifically,  in  reviewing  S.  3590,  we  oppose,  in  general,  all  the  sections  extend¬ 
ing  various  acts  beyond  their  1969  limits,  and  specifically  Sec.  401,  the  extension 
of  current  wheat  programs  beyond  1969.  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Free¬ 
man  both  say  they  will  not  be  in  the  next  Administration.  Thus,  we  believe  the 
new  President  and  the  new  Secretary  should  not  have  to  secure  the  repeal  of  an 
existing  law  before  being  able  to  propose  their  own  program.  Regardless  of  the 
individuals  or  the  political  party,  they  should  have  freedom  of  action  without 
having  to  start  out  defensively.  We  would  prefer  to  allow  the  old  law  to  run  its 
course,  thus  forcing  early  action  by  the  new  Administration,  but  recognizing 
political  realities,  we  will  not  object  strenuously  to  a  simple  one-year  extension. 
Mere  than  this  we  will  oppose  vigorously. 

Second,  we  support  Sec.  402,  lengthening  the  average  time  for  computing  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield.  This  should  recognize  crop  rotation  practices  somewhat  more 
equitably. 

Third,  we  support  Sec.  403,  the  broadening  of  the  wheat  allotment  computation, 
although  we  believe  the  Secretary  already  has  the  authority  he  now  seeks. 

Fourth,  we  are  totally  and  unalterably  opposed  to  Sec.  404,  relating  the  proces¬ 
sors  wheat  certificate  tax  to  the  statistical  fabrication  of  parity.  Sec.  379e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  places  restraints  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary  as  to  the  loan  level  and  the  certificate  cost.  This  proposal  frees  the  Sec¬ 
retary  from  all  restraint. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  extremely  difficult  time  the  Administration  has  had  in 
trying  to  obtain  an  income  tax  increase  as  a  means  of  controlling  inflationary 
trends.  This  effort  has  had  broad  support,  from  many  diverse  interests,  with 
nationwide  media  coverage  for  more  than  a  year  and  only  now  is  appearing  pos¬ 
sible  of  enactment. 

Yet  Sec.  404  would  give  a  broad  grant  of  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  raise 
the  wheat  certificate  tax,  with  its  inevitable  results  of  higher  consumer  costs, 
without  any  more  effort  than  writing  his  name.  No  one  in  this  nation  has  ever 
had  such  taxing  authority  and  no  one  ever  should.  We  urge  Sec.  404  be  deleted 
in  its  entirety. 

We  support  Sec.  405,  which  appears  to  move  forward  to  May  1  from  July  1 
the  final  decision  date  for  the  price  support  level,  thus  giving  the  market  place 
slightly  more  time  to  digest  the  announcement  before  harvest 

Insofar  as  any  segments  of  Titles  I,  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VH,  VIII,  and  IX  may  con¬ 
cern  wheat,  we  oppose  them  in  that  such  application  is  not  stated  clearly  and 
openly  and  we,  thus,  are  unable  to  judge  its  effect  upon  our  members. 
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For  example,  Sec.  901  appears  to  make  wheat  subject  to  marketing  orders  fol¬ 
lowing  some  variety  of  referendum  of  producers,  but  Sec.  905  exempts  wheat 
from  collective  bargaining.  We  believe  this  portion  of  the  Act  is  not  clear,  nor  is 
its  intent  discernible  when  taken  in  relation  to  the  price  support  and  certificate 
programs. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  current  wheat  program  the  wheat  flour  milling  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  in  serious  trouble.  This  has  been  characterized  by  the  closing  of 
55%  of  the  milling  capacity  of  General  Mills.  17  mills  with  55,000  cwts.  daily 
capacity  were  closed,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  was  later  sold  and  is  operat¬ 
ing  currently,  and  it  replaced  an  older,  less  etficient  plant  which  was  subsequently 
shut  down,  of  the  purchasing  company. 

This  trend  is  continuing.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  many  mills  have  closed.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  list  them  all,  but  here  is 
a  partial  listing  of  the  major  closings : 


Colorado  Milling  &  Elevator  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr _  7, 100 

Colorado  Milling  &  Elevator  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo _ 15,  000 

International  Milling  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill _  4,  200 

International  Milling  Co.,  Salina,  Kans _  8,  600 

International  Milling  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex _  5, 100 


Total _  40,000 


Last  year  several  other  closed,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

An  editorial  in  the  Southwestern  Miller  of  June  4,  1968  starts  out :  “Announce¬ 
ments  in  the  past  month  of  closings  of  5  flour  mills  with  combined  milling  ca¬ 
pacity  in  excess  of  40,000  cwts.  speak  with  startling  eloquence  of  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  milling.”  The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  the  closings  were  by  sophisticated 
companies  w'ho  apply  sound  economic  analysis  to  both  the  past  and  the  future, 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  they  can  use  their  financial  resources  better 
elsewhere.  These  most  recent  closings  incidentally  represent  four  times  the  total 
capacity  of  my  company. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  current  wheat  programs  are  totally  to  blame 
for  the  condition  of  the  industry,  but  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  advent  of 
the  wheat  certificate  tax  and  the  subsequent  decimation  of  the  industry  are  not 
coincidental. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  consumer  has  paid  the  highest  price  in  modern 
times  for  wheat  at  the  same  time  as  the  cash  price  of  wheat  and  wheat  futures 
are  making  headlines  as  the  lowest  in  26  years.  “Wall  Street  Journal —  6/21/68 — 
Chicago  Wheat  Prices  for  July  1968  Contracts  Drop  to  26  Tear  Low.” 

“The  Journal  of  Commerce — 6/21/68,  in  story  on  IGA — Wheat  price  in  U.S. 
futures  market  have  been  severely  depressed  for  some  time,  recently  dropping 
to  the  lowest  level  for  the  past  25  years.” 

According  to  20  year  average  loan  rates  compared  to  farmers  prices  1948  thru 
1967  placed  in  the  record  during  the  April  hearings,  the  pre-certificate  era 
shows  a  16  year  average  loan  of  $1.9919  and  a  farmer  price  of  $1.9425,  or  a 
farmer  price  of  $.0494  below  loan.  For  the  4  post-certificate  years  comparable 
averages  are  loan  $1.2625,  farmer  $1.44,  difference  $.1775  over  loan.  This  year 
still  lower  prices  are  predictable  and,  if  the  prior  16  years  of  experience  are  any 
guide,  the  1968-69  average  farmer  price  might  drop  to  $1.20,  or  $.24  below  the  4 
year  average  shown.  In  fact,  in  Ohio  currently,  the  farm  price  has  dropped  to  or 
below  this  point  already,  and  we  are  several  weeks  away  from  harvest. 

The  recent  debates  on  the  IGA  emphasized  the  World  level  of  wheat  prices 
compared  to  U.S.  prices.  There  was,  however,  little  or  no  concern  that  the  domestic 
consumer  is  paying  a  very  high  price  in  spite  of  this. 

A  study  of  the  historical  data  supplied  by  USDA  reveals  some  very  remarkable 
information. 

In  those  states  having  wheat  allotments  of  one  million  acres  or  more  there  are 
some  significant  differences. 

Since  1965  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  participating  farms 
in  the  Central  soft  wheat  area  each  year,  wThile  in  the  hard  wheat  and  Western 
white  areas  each  year  has  shown  an  increase.  In  the  spring  wheat  area  the  trend 
has  been  mixed,  but  now  is  rising. 

There  are  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  total  farms  in  these  five  soft  wheat 
states  as  there  are  in  the  twelve  other  significant  wheat  states.  Yet,  in  the  soft 
states  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  allotment  acres  participate  in  the 
program,  compared  to  over  ninety  percent  in  the  other  three  areas. 
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Strangely,  however,  if  we  compare  total  participating  acres  to  total  planted 
acres,  we  find  the  soft  area  compares  relatively  closely  to  the  other  areas.  It 
should  be  noted  that  considerable  overplanting  has  occurred  in  the  western  white 
area. 

From  this  we  read  a  very  considerable  disenchantment  with  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  soft  wheat  area  with  mainly  the  large  farmers  bothering  with  wheat 
at  all.  This  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  our  objections  to  the 
certificate  plan.  In  the  eyes  of  many  independent  farmers  it  assumes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  dole  or  handout  and  they  abandon  it  in  favor  of  other,  less  govern¬ 
ment  dominated  crops,  or,  if  unable  to  do  this,  abandon  farming. 

Incidentally,  the  same  disillusionment  that  is  being  seen  in  the  wheat  program 
is  reflected  in  the  feed  grain  programs.  Just  as  in  wheat,  the  zenith  in  farm  par¬ 
ticipation  occurred  in  1965  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  on  June  14,  1968  the  Secretary  announced 
a  cut  of  13%  in  wheat  acreage  allotments  and,  with  the  use  of  maximum  diversion 
payments,  he  is  hoping  for  an  18%  reduction. 

These  reductions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  past  and  will  not  recognize  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  patterns,  choosing  rather  to  fall  on  all  farmers  approximately 
equally  regardless  of  real  demand  for  their  product. 

This  is  another  reason  we  believe  any  extension  of  the  wheat  program  should 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  year. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  believe  the  current  wheat  program  is  working.  It  has 
increased  the  dependence  of  the  wheat  farmer  on  the  federal  government.  It  has 
increased  the  cost  of  wheat-based  foods  to  the  domestic  consumer.  It  has  failed 
to  control  surplus  production.  It  has  accelerated  the  decline  in  wheat  food  con¬ 
sumption  per  capita.  It  has  been  less  than  spectacularly  successful  in  increasing 
exports  of  wheat  for  which  we  are  paid  currently  in  dollars.  We  do  not  believe 
the  new  Administration  should  be  saddled  for  four  years  with  such  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  program. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brooks  is  our  next  witness. 

STATEMENT  OE  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS,  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL 
COUNSEL,  NATIONAL  GRAIN  TRADE  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  : 

I  have  a  very  brief  statement.  I  will  address  my  remarks  principally 
to  section  IX. 

I  am  William  F.  Brooks,  president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grain  Trade  Council.  For  the  council  and  its  members,  may  I 
express  their  and  my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  S.  3590. 

My  observations  will  be  primarily  directed  toward  title  IX  of  the 
pending  bill  and  its  proposed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Order  and  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Section  905,  amending  section  8(c)  (6)  of  that  act  would  establish  a 
collective  bargaining  procedure,  so-called,  for  a  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  excluding,  however,  a  number  of  crops  which  are 
produced  and  marketed  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  These  include  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  and  soybeans. 

We  believe  that  the  exclusion  or  exception  of  these  commodities 
from  the  provisions  of  the  collective  bargaining  provisions  is  wise. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  committee  give  serious  consideration  to 
adding  at  least  flaxseed  to  the  list  of  excluded  or  excepted  commodities. 

We  believe  that  sections  901  and  906  of  S.  3590  should  be  amended 
to  except  and  exclude  the  above-listed  grains  and  oilseed  from  their 
scope. 

We  were  pleased  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  state  yesterday 
before  this  committee  that  the  Department  would  not  object  to  ex¬ 
cluding  any  commodities  now  listed  in  section  905  from  the  effect  of 
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section  906  which  will,  if  enacted,  permit  the  imposition  of  marketing 
allotments.  We  believe  that  the  reasons  which  prompted  that  observa¬ 
tion  and  which  are  the  basis  for  their  exclusion  and  exception  in  sec¬ 
tion  905,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  exception  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  from  the  result  sought  by  section  901. 

Section  901  of  the  pending  bill  would  amend  section  8(c)  (2)  seven 
USCA  608(c)  (2) — of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Order  and  Agree- 
ment  Act  of  1937  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  issue  marketing  orders 
covering  among-  other  commodities,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed.  Most  of  these  commodities,  not  now 
subject  to  the  act,  are  marketed  nationally  and  internationally.  Wheat 
and  soybeans  in  particular,  and  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  growing 
volume,  are  important  items  in  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Many  of  them  are  regarded  as  basic  commodities  and  receive  special 
treatment  in  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  the  provisions  of 
which  would  be  extended  for  4  years  by  S.  3590. 

Most  of  these  grains  are  traded  at  recognized  futures  markets  where 
admittedly  the  discipline  of  the  market  place  can  and  does  influence 
production  and  does,  in  large  degree.,  influence  consumption.  To  super¬ 
impose  on  the  basic  programs  covering  these  commodities  the  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  at  times  perhaps  the  probability,  of  added  intervention 
by  the  Government,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  entire  grain  marketing- 
system  from  pi’oduction  through  consumption,  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

All  the  basic  grains  now  exempt  from  marketing  orders  are  subject 
to  inspection  and  grading  under  the  United  States  Standards  Act. 

There  is  no  need  for  them  to  come  in  for  any  special  provision. 

The  producers  of  these  nationally  produced  crops  consumed  in  a 
nationwide  market  and  in  many  instances  most  important  to  our 
overall  international  trade  in  agricultural  commodities,  already  benefit 
from  the  many  tools  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
particular  nonrecourse  price  support  loans. 

Many  of  these  were  described  for  this  committee  yesterday  by  the 
Secretary.  In  our  judgment  they  need  not  now  be  implemented.  In  our 
judgment  to  attempt  to  implement  them  now  by  extending  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Order  and  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  cover  them 
would,  in  both  the  long  and  short  run  be  damaging  to  the  Nation's 
agricultural  marketing  system. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  interpret  title  IX  as  such  that  you  would 
suggest  that  it  be  amplified  so  as  to  make  sure  that  wheat  is  left  out 
altogether?  Is  there  any  language  that  you  would  suggest? 

Mr.  Brooks.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  amendment  to  section  1  of 
the  act  puts  an  exception  to  all  of  the  exceptions  that  are  already  re¬ 
cited  there.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  change  that  particular  one.  I  would 
suggest  that  under  no  circumstances  should  these  basic  commodities 
be  covered  and  that  flaxseed  be  similarly  treated.  That  is  not  a  basic 
commodity.  It  is,  however,  a  commodity  subject  to  the  loan  program 
and  should  be  exempt  from  marketing  orders,  marketing  allotments  or 
collective  bargaining. 

We  recommend  that  flaxseed  be  exempt  from  collective  bargaining  in 
the  bill.  The  Secretary  said  yesterday  that  he  would  not  object  to 
exceptions  for  the  grains  from  market  allotments.  But  the  bill  itself 
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would  eliminate  the  exception  they  now  enjoy  under  section  601,  I 
believe,  of  the  act.  We  think  that  should  be  retained. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  do  it  by  amending  this  particular  bill 
because,  obviously,  this  i.s  an  attempt  to  blanket  everything  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  certainly  study  it,  and  all  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  you  and  others. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  know  that  they  will. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  awhile  ago,  the  reason  why 
the  committee  has  felt  that  the  money  paid  by  the  Government  should 
be  much  higher  than  is  now  provided — in  other  words,  the  idea  was 
to  put  wheat  on  the  same  basis  as  other  commodities.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  I  think  Mr.  Farrington  mentioned  cotton — you  mentioned 
it  in  your  statement,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Farrington.  Yes,  sir;  cotton  payments. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  did  in  respect  to  cotton  was  to  do  away 
with  the  two-price  system,  and  to  have  just  one  price.  The  idea  was 
that  the  consumer  would  benefit  in  the  long  run.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  came  up  here  and  said,  “if  you  make 
cotton  a  one-price  system,  so  that  we  can  compete  abroad,  so  that  the 
textile  mills  can  buy  the  cotton  at  world  prices,  the  consumer  will 
benefit.”  But  it  did  not  happen  that  way. 

On  the  contrary,  the  record  shows  that  cotton  goods  went  up,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  down.  I  imagine  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  wheat. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  price  of  wheat  that  governs  the  price  of  bread, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  in  between,  manufacturing,  and  those  who 
deliver  it,  and  those  who  handle  it,  after  it  is  a  finished  product. 

Mr.  Farrington.  We  would  like  to  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
charts  and  tables  to  show  that  in  the  case  of  flour,  the  prices  do  follow 
very,  very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  wheat  at  $2.15  a  bushel.  And  I  paid 
the  same  for  bread. 

Mr.  Farrington.  I  am  speaking  of  the  price  of  flour. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that  wheat  goes  into  flour,  which  goes  into 
bread. 

We  will  make  a  part  of  the  record  at  this  point,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  a  letter  dated  June  25,  1968,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

(The  letter  above- referred  to  follows:) 

Chamber  op  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.G.,  June  25, 1968. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

TJ.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
spectfully  urges  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  reject 
proposals  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  beyond  its  present 
expiration  date  of  December  31, 1969. 

We  have  three  reasons  for  this  request : 

1.  For  years  academic,  economic,  business,  Congressional  authorities — and 
many  farmers— have  recognized  that  present  farm  programs  are  not  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  are  supposedly  designed,  despite 
the  fact  that  these  programs  involve  an  annual  allocation  of  more  than  three 
billion  tax  dollars. 

2.  Modernization  of  the  farm  program — rather  than  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  antiquated  system — will  in  all  probability  lead  to  less  federal  subsidy. 
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In  this  time  of  economic  and  fiscal  crisis,  establishment  of  a  new  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  obviously  the  rational  course. 

3.  The  bill  you  now  have  before  you — S.  3590 — proposes  to  expand  sig¬ 
nificantly  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  terms  of  his  author¬ 
ity  to  regulate  farm  production  and  prices  through  expansion  of  the  Market¬ 
ing  Order  Program.  There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  additional  gov¬ 
ernment  control  will  solve  the  farm  problem.  On  the  contrary,  evidence  over 
the  past  three  and  one-half  decades  suggests  precisely  the  opposite. 

We  recall,  and  applauded  at  the  time,  your  stated  intention  earlier  this  year 
to  give  the  farm  support  programs  a  thorough  evaluation  before  taking  action 
on  them.  By  our  testimony  before  your  Committee  on  April  9,  1968,  we  tried  to 
contribute  to  that  evaluation  process.  ( See  page  291  of  that  hearing  for  the  full 
statement  and  page  305  for  the  discussion  of  farm  bargaining  power. ) 

During  our  appearance  before  your  Committee,  you  asked  that  we  assist  you 
by  suggesting  alternatives  to  existing  programs.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you 
that  we  are  acting  upon  that  request.  The  objective  of  the  National  Chamber’s 
Agriculture  Committee  for  1968-69  is  to  draw  up  alternative  programs,  for  at 
least  three  commodities,  for  presentation  to  the  Congress  in  early  1969.  It  is  our 
intent  in  drawing  up  these  alternative  programs,  to  take  into  account  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  transition  from  existing  programs  to  new  programs  and  the  small  farm 
operator  who  cannot  compete  with  the  modern  business  farmer. 

Thus  we  respectfully  reiterate  our  request  that  your  Committee  not  report  a 
bill  extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  four  years  bevond  its 
current  expiration  date. 

Sincerely, 

Don  A.  Goodall, 

General  Manager ,  Legislative  Action,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  1 :40  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  26, 1968.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1968 

U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

TF ashing  ton,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  ,T.  Ellender  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender  (presiding),  Aiken,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  committee  is  continuing  the  hearings  on  an  extension  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd  J.  Fairbanks,  legislative  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  National  Farmers  Organization,  is  not  present — he  will 
not  appear  in  person,  but  permission  is  granted  to  him  or  Mr.  Staley 
to  file  a  statement. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Orex  Lee  Staley,  President,  National  Farmers  Organization 

Rea.  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Oren  Lee  Staley,  Presi- 
lent,  National  Farmers  Organization  (NFO),  Corning,  Iowa,  and  I  have  with 
me  our  Legislative  Representative,  Lloyd  Fairbanks. 

We  are  here  today  to  testify  in  l>ehalf  of  our  organization  on  S.  3590.  First, 
however,  I  would  like  to  make  some  general  statements. 

Farmers  are  very  unhappy  over  the  present  low  prices.  They  have  deep  feel¬ 
ings  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  does  not  understand  their  problems 
and  further  that  the  Congress  is  not  greatly  concerned  with  their  problems. 

We  know  that  some  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  have  worked  hard  over 
the  years  to  maintain  farm  income.  We  recognize  that  farmers  must  establish 
collective  bargaining  in  order  to  compete  in  today’s  organized  economy,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  all  the 
people  of  this  nation. 

We  have  supported  all  legislative  programs  and  administrative  policies  that  we 
felt  would  maintain  and  increase  farm  income. 

The  people  of  this  nation  are  unsettled  and  disturbed.  The  strife  and  division 
within  this  nation,  including  riots,  are  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  recognition  of 
peoples’  problems. 

With  farm  prices  considerably  lower  than  they  were  20  years  ago,  with  farm 
prices  at  74%  of  parity,  with  agricultural  investment  being  more  than  doubled 
in  a  few  years’  time  and  with  costs  continuing  to  rise  because  of  increased  prices 
on  everything  farmers  have  to  buy,  it  is  time  that  everyone  takes  notice  of  the 
situation  and  realizes  that  no  one  can  be  proud  of  wliat  is  happening  to  the 
farm  income  and  to  the  family  type  farm. 

The  average  age  of  farmers  is  continuing  to  rise  and  now  it  is  nearing  the  57 
year  mark  in  many  areas.  This  means  that  the  youth  has  left  agriculture,  or  is 
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leaving  because  of  low  farm  prices.  This  threatens  to  destroy  the  family  type 
farm  which  is  a  vital  part  of  a  private  ownership  free  enterprise  society. 

Corporate  agriculture,  bringing  in  large  outside  capital  investment  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  will  soon  replace  the  family  type  farm  unless  farm  prices  are  greatly 
increased  in  the  near  future.  This  will  add  more  distressed  people  to  the  cities. 

Those  who  recommend  the  doing  away  of  farm  programs  are  recommending 
lower  farm  prices. 

We  support  most  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3590  not  because  it  will  make  farmers 
happy  or  give  them  fair  returns,  but  because  it  is  probably  the  best  that  Congress 
will  pass.  There  are,  however,  provisions  within  S.  3590  that  need  to  be  clarified 
or  changed  in  our  opinion. 

We  favor  the  four  year  extension  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program,  but  we  are 
strongly  opposed  to  provisions  that  make  it  possible  to  use  government  controlled 
stock  or  payment-in-kind  provisions  that  can  be  used  to  depress  the  market  prices. 
The  termination  of  agreements  should  be  clarified. 

We  do  not  'believe  there  should  be  any  commodity  excepted  from  the  benefits 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  We  agree  that  minimum  prices  cannot  be  established 
on  commodities  covered  by  price  support  programs.  But,  we  believe  farmers 
should  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  commodity  should  be  under  price 
supports  or  minimum  price  guarantee.  In  other  words,  we  think  that  when 
producers  of  a  given  commodity  petition,  with  sufficient  strength,  they  should 
be  given  the  right  through  a  referendum  vote  to  decide  whether  the  commodity 
should  be  protected  by  price  supports  or  by  minimum  prices  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  for  higher  prices.  We  have  heard  various  groups  claim  that  producers  of 
the  commodity  which  they  happen  to  represent  did  not  want  to  be  included  in  any 
proposed  bargaining  legislation.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  group  in  the  United 
States  is  so  well  organized  in  any  commodity  that  they  can  speak  for  producers 
of  that  commodity  as  a  whole  and  we  do  not  believe  any  group  making  this  claim 
should  have  the  right  to  exclude  producers  from  making  the  choice  themselves  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  should  participate  in  any  such  program. 

We  do  not  agree  that  handlers  of  farm  commodities  should  in  any  way  be 
permitted  to  decide  on  minimum  prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  farm  commodities  shall  be  sold.  We  believe  this  right  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  producers  of  these  commodities. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  first  stipulation  in  establishment  of  minimum  prices 
should  be  that  producers  must  be  paid  a  price  that  would  at  least  reflect  a  cost  of 
production  minimum.  Producers  must  submit  to  whatever  production  allotment  is 
found  to  be  necessary  to  guarantee  this  minimum  cost  of  production  price.  Then 
other  factors  should  be  considered  in  finally  arriving  at  the  minimum  price  but 
farmers  should  never  be  asked  to  produce  at  prices  below  cost  of  production. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  not  hesitate  to  give  farmers  the  right  for 
self  determination  on  allotments. 

We  do  not  believe  that  collective  bargaining  can  be  super-imposed  on  farmers. 
We  believe  that  fanners  must  have  the  desire  and  determination  to  carry  out 
collective  bargaining  through  their  own  efforts.  We  do,  however,  support  addi¬ 
tional  tools  that  can  be  used. 

We  feel  that  this  nation  does  need  a  strategic  food  reserve,  but  it  should  be  a 
true  reserve  where  the  supply  can  not  be  used  to  depress  farm  prices. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee  and  if  you 
have  any  questions  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  York,  will  you  step  forward,  please,  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now. 

I  notice  you  have  a  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  York.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOHN  C.  YORK,  GENERAL  MANAGER,  EASTERN 
MILK  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 


Mr.  York.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
the  general  manager  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Associ- 
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ation,  Inc.,  on  whose  behalf  I  am  submitting  this  statement.  Our 
offices  are  located  in  Syracuse,  NY Y. 

One  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  express  our  thanks 
to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today. 

We  have  been  here  before.  As  the  record  of  this  committee  shows, 
I  testified  at  the  hearing  on  April  3  of  this  year.  Hence,  I  will  not 
repeat  what  I  then  said  about  the  background  of  our  organization, 
except  to  reiterate  that  we  are  a  milk-bargaining  cooperative  with  a 
membership  of  about  10,000  dairy  farmers. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  consider  it  a  lack  of  modesty  on 
our  part,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  probably  the  largest  milk- 
bargaining  cooperative  in  the  United  States.  I  might  say  that  there  are 
some  20  cooperative  organizations  that  are  affiliated  with  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Association  with  independent  corporate 
entities.  Although  we  do  have  an  interest  in  the  operation  of  some  milk 
plants,  we  are  not  processors,  and  our  primary  function  and  interest 
is  to  act  as  a  bargaining  cooperative.  I  emphasize  this  aspect  of  our 
work  because  S.  3590,  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  this  hearing, 
deals  among  other  things,  with  strengthening  the  bargaining  power  of 
milk  producers. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  coopera¬ 
tive  association  endorses  title  I  of  S.  3590,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  extending,  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  authority  for  class  I  base  plans. 

As  I  indicated  on  April  3,  the  adoption  of  class  I  base  plans  has  had 
a  slow  start,  probably  because  milk  production  has  been  going  down, 
thereby  relieving  to  some  extent  the  need  for  the  plan.  In  only  one 
market  has  the  authority  been  invoked,  and  that  is  in  the  Puget  Sound 
market.  It  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  plan  there. 

In.  the  New  York-New  Jersey  marketing  area,  in  which  we  are 
decisively  involved,  producers  are  only  now  beginning  to  seriously 
consider  the  plan.  If  it  develops  that  producers  favor  it,  and  if  the 
necessary  administrative  steps  are  taken  for  establishing  it,  it  is  likely 
that  the  plan  would  not  become  effective  before  January  1, 1969.  That 
would  be  only  1  year  before  the  existing  authority  expires.  There  would, 
in  that  case,  hardly  be  sufficient  time  to  test  the  worth  of  the  plan. 
More  time  would  be  needed.  For  that  reason,  we  strongly  favor  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  I  of  the  bill. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  section  903  of  S.  3590. 
This  section  deals  with  collective  bargaining  for  milk  prices.  As  a 
milk-bargaining  cooperative,  we  would  ordinarily  welcome  legislation 
which  would  improve  our  bargaining  power,  and  we  have  said  this 
before.  Unfortunately,  however,  section  903  would  not  do  that.  Those 
who  think  otherwise  delude  themselves.  They  would  sell  their  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  thought  that,  because  improved  bargaining  power  has  helped 
the  worker,  it  would  also  help  the  dairy  farmers  is  an  illusion.  The 
dairy  farmer  cannot  withhold  his  milk  from  the  market  the  way  a 
worker  can  withhold  his  labor  from  his  employer.  The  idea  of  farmer- 
bargaining  power  based  on  employer-employee  practices  lacks  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  collective-bargaining  provisions  embodied  in  section  903 
mimic  a  solution  which  has  no  relevance  to  the  farm  problem.  We  see  no 
creativity  in  it,  but  only  sterility. 
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As  a  preliminary  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say — and 
I  have  said  this  before — if  the  President's  suggestion  for  collective¬ 
bargaining  legislation,  which  he  advanced  in  the  farm  message  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1968,  it  intended  to  raise  prices  to  fluid-milk  producers  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  milk  orders,  then  there  is  no  need  for  new  legislation. 
The  authority  to  raise  fluid-milk  prices  already  exists  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  will 
of  the  price  fixers  to  raise  prices.  In  fact,  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  is  urging  upon  them  the  adoption  of  an  escalator  for¬ 
mula  to  be  included  in  the  northeastern  milk  marketing  orders  that 
would  adjust  prices  to  changing  economic  conditions.  This  formula 
would  increase  class  I  prices  in  our  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  plan  of  collective  bargaining  is 
not  intended  to  bring  about  higher  prices,  producers  will  conclude  that 
the  whole  thing  has  been  an  exercise  in  futility.  Worse  still,  there  are 
those  who  fear  that  the  proposed  plan  for  collective  bargaining  might 
in  fact  lower  prices,  rather  than  raise  them. 

This  is  the  first  reason  why  we  look  with  disfavor  upon  section  903. 

Another  reason  is  our  association  has  no  confidence  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  electing  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers. 
How  is  a  producer  to  judge  the  competence  of  a  man  running  for  elec¬ 
tion  as  producer  representative? 

How  is  a  producer  to  know  in  what  manner  the  elected  producers 
representatives  would  perform  against  handler  representatives  whose 
very  livelihood  would  depend  upon  their  performance  in  negotiations, 
and  who  would  be  prepared  to  sit  day  and  night  for  weeks  on  end  to 
gain  their  point  ?  F or  all  we  know,  the  men  elected  as  producer  repre¬ 
sentatives  might  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  lower  prices  to 
producers. 

This  is  not  idle  speculation.  In  our  principal  market — the  New 
4  ork-New  Jersey  market — officials  of  operating  cooperatives  have, 
whenever  the  subject  has  arisen,  occasionally  urged  lower  prices  for 
manufacturing  milk.  We  ask,  what  would  happen  if  one  of  these  offi¬ 
cials  were  selected  to  represent  producers  ? 

(  The  outcome  of  the  negotiations  in  that  case  would  be  disastrous. 
Collective  bargaining  would  turn  into  a  cruel  hoax. 

lhere  is  a  further  difficulty  in  the  collective-bargaining  proposal 
embodied  in  section  903.  In  the  event  of  a  stalemate  betAveen  producer 
and  handler  representatives,  an  arbitrator  would  likely  be  chosen  to 
resol  ve  the  conflict.  Again,  Ave  ask,  should  our  fate  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  unknown  arbitrator?  Even  if  he  Avere  a  public  person¬ 
ality  with  a  clean  record  for  impartiality,  who  Avould  be  able  to  define 
his  motives  and  innermost  thoughts  ?  For  all  we  know,  he  may  also  feel 
that  lowering  prices  would  be  a  good  thing  for  producers.  No  wonder 
then  that  labor  unions  have  generally  opposed  the  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  aa*6  liaA’e  no  wish  to  play  Russian  roulette 
and  to  gamble  Avit'h  the  economic  welfare  of  our  member-producers. 
Hence,  for  the  present,  Ave  prefer  to  rely  on  the  milk  marketing  order 
program,  to  make  our  own  case  under  that  program,  through  our  OAvn 
representatives,  seeking  redress  by  recourse  to  established  procedures 
Avhenever  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  seem 
unfair.  In  time,  Ave  hope  that  better  Avays  Avill  be  devised,  ways  that 
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recognize  that  tliose  who  work  the  soil  are  entitled  to  a  greater  share 
in  the  national  prosperity. 

As  an  incidental  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
irrespective  of  the  action  by  the  committee  on  the  collective-bargain¬ 
ing  issue,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  alter  the  present'pro- 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  which 
authorize  the  inclusion  in  milk  marketing  orders  of  formulas  for  the 
establishment  of  milk  prices.  The  milk  marketing  orders  have  always 
included  some  price  formulas,  at  least  for  manufacturing  milk,  and  in 
recent  years  also  for  fluid  milk.  It  is  our  view  that  nothing  should 
be  done  in  S.  3590  that  would  interfere  with  the  continued  use  of  pric¬ 
ing  formulas.  In  fact,  the  act  in  that  area  should  be  strengthened. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  now  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  four  bills  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern,  since 
there  always  exists  the  possibility  that  one  or  more  of  these  bills  might 
end  up  as  an  amendment  to  S.  1390  when  the  bill  goes  through  the 
legislative  mill. 

These  four  bills  were  obviously  introduced  by  request.  Drafts  of  the 
bills  were  included  in  the  statement  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  which  statement  was  presented  before  this  committee  on 
April  3.  II  e  have  no  information  as  to  Senator  McGovern’s  personal 
position  on  the  bills,  and  we  certainly  are  not  critical  of  his  action  in 
introducing  them. 

The  first  of  the  four  bills,  numbered  S.  3432,  would  alter  those  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  1965  act  which  authorize  the  establishment  of  class  I 
base  plans.  The  bill  would  also  legalize  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Louisville  plan,  under  which  part  of  the  returns  to  milk  producers  are 
held  back  during  high-production  months,  and  are  repaid  during  low- 
production  months. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  base  plan  provisions,  it 
is  our  view  that  the  changes,  even  if  they  had  merit,  would  be  pre¬ 
mature.  The  class  I  base  plan  is  operating  at  present  in  only  one  area, 
as  I  pointed  out  previously.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  for  the 
results  of  the  plan  before  undertaking  changes  in  the  enabling 
legislation. 

We  are  perplexed  why  these  changes  are  proposed  at  all.  There  is 
no  information  that  any  problem  has  arisen  which  calls  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  everything  that  is  proposed  is  designed  to  weaken  the 
operation  of  the  class  I  base  plan  wherever  and  whenever  it  might  be 
adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  Louisville  plan,  which  would  be  authorized  by 
the  language  in  clause  (d),  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  the 
Federal  orders  located  in  the  Northeast,  as  well  as  orders  for  many 
other  areas,  already  embody  provisions  designed  to  carry  out  that 
plan.  While  there  is  some  doubt  about  its  legality,  there  has  been  no 
decision  by  the  Federal  courts  that  the  plan  is  invalid. 

Presumably,  the  proposed  language  in  clause  (d)  anticipates  an 
attack  upon  the  plan  and  an  adverse  decision  by  the  courts.  In  our  view 
we  do  not  fee]  that  it  is  good  public  policy  for  Congress  to  clothe  a 
provision  with  legality,  when  its  legality  may  be  in  doubt,  without 
giving  the  Federal  courts  a  chance  to  first  decide  the  issue.  For  these 
reasons,  we  oppose  all  of  the  provisions  of  S.  3432. 
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The  second  of  Senator  McGovern’s  bills  is  S.  3433,  which  would  au¬ 
thorize  deductions  from  producers’  checks  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
marketing  research  and  development  programs,  as  well  as  for  the 
financing  of  advertising,  sales  promotion,  education,  and  related 
schemes. 

This  is  a  controversial  issue  in  the  Northeast.  In  the  past,  a  majority 
of  milk  producers  in  that  market  have  opposed  compulsory  deductions 
of  that  type.  Hence,  in  the  light  of  that,  it  would  be  wrong  to  force 
producers  to  finance  that  sort  of  thing,  to  say  nothing  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  administering  such  a  program. 

The  third  of  the  bills  is  S.  3434.  This  bill  would  require  producers 
who  market  their  milk  under  milk  marketing  orders  to  exhaust  certain 
administrative  remedies  before  taking  their  complaints  to  a  Federal 
court. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  where  this  bill  would  help  milk  producers. 
Where  would  be  the  gain  from  forcing  a  milk  producer  to  go  through 
a  costly  administrative  procedure  before  petitioning  a  Federal  court? 
The  matter  puzzles  the  will.  The  bill  should  be  defeated. 

The  final  bill  in  this  is  S.  3435.  This  bill  would  permit  an  inclusion  in 
milk  marketing  orders  of  provisions  designed  to  authorize  the  reim¬ 
bursement  of  cooperative  associations  for  services  performed  for  all 
producers  in  the  market.  Funds  for  such  reimbursement  would  be 
obtained  by  compulsory  deductions  from  producers’  returns. 

A  provision  of  this  kind  is  now  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  milk 
marketing  order,  and  has  been  there  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been 
challenged  in  the  Federal  courts  in  the  past  and  has  been  sustained 
though  the  provision  continues  to  be  a  source  of  controversy  and  liti¬ 
gation.  Our  own  cooperative  association,  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
market,  is  entitled  to,  and  receives,  the  reimbursements  which  S.  3435 
would  authorize. 

Our  association  is  nevertheless  opposed  to  the  bill.  We  believe  it  to  be 
poor  public  policy  for  Congress  to  rush  in  and  sanctify  every  provision 
in  an  administrative  order  just  because  it  might  be  or  is  challenged. 
If  the  provision  lacks  legality,  we  should  find  out  about  it.  Congress 
can  then  decide,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Federal  courts  have  said, 
whether  it  wishes  to  sanction  the  challenged  provision  through  a  new 
legislative  enactment.  Moreover,  cooperatives  should  get  their  income 
from  dues,  services  performed,  such  as  described  for  the  market  which, 
in  many  cases,  may  be  performed  by  the  handler,  and  they,  too,  might 
lie  entitled  to  such  payments. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  live  under  a  system  of  law.  A  corollary  of 
that  is  that,  whenever  the  action  by  an  administrative  official  is  chal¬ 
lenged,  it  should  undergo  the  test  of  legality.  We  are  opposed  to  a 
policy  of  whitewashing  the  acts  of  the  executive  department  through 
legislative  action,  every  time  such  acts  are  challenged.  Moreover,  as  I 
indicated  before,  we  are  opposed  to  compulsory  deduction,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  such  case  where  the  money  is  paid  to  cooperatives  because 
it  can  tarnish  the  image  of  cooperatives.  For  these  reasons,  we  are 
opposed  to  S.  3435. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  expressed  our  opposition  to  all  of  the  four 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
regret  finding  ourselves  in  what  must  appear  to  be  an  obstructive 
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position.  That,  however,  is  not  our  purpose.  The  position  of  the  oppo¬ 
nent  is  not  an  enviable  one.  It  pains  us  to  play  this  part. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  all  of  the  four  bills  I  have  discussed 
originate  from  one  source-all  four  bills  contain  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  Hence,  what  we  are 
opposing,  on  grounds  which  I  spelled  out,  is  not  really  four  distinct 
measures,  but  a  group  of  provisions  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
changing  the  philosophy  of  the  program  embodied  in  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  The  objective  to  bring  about  such 
a  change  is  the  thing  which  we  oppose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  I  should  like  to  thank 
you,  sir,  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  for  being  so  patient  with 
me  and  for  hearing  me  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  had  your  statement. 

What  do  you  consider  the  main  objective  of  your  cooperative? 

You  said  that  you  are  a  bargaining  cooperative,  as  I  understand  it. 
You  bargain  with  whom?  I  would  like  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  York.  We  buy  milk  from  about  90  different  milk  handlers  in 
every  one  of  the  major  markets  in  the  Northeast  and  many  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  markets,  as  well  as  markets  that  are  regulated  under  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  State  orders. 

Our  objective  is  to  assure  our  members  maximum  returns  for  their 
product,  to  be  sure  that  their  weights  are  correct,  to  assure  them  that 
their  butter  fat  tests  are  correct,  and  to  assure  them  that  they  are 
always  getting  the  maximum  prices  under  competitive  conditions  in 
the  area. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  membership  composed  solely  of  users  or  have 
you  cooperatives  that  belong  to  your  cooperative? 

Mr.  York.  We  have  about  20  individual  cooperatives  that  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  our  major  cooperatives,  and  each  one  of  those  cooperatives 
are  structured  the  same  as  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative, 
in  that  we  are  a  bargaining  cooperative.  We  are  not  engaged  in  pack¬ 
aging  milk  and  selling  it  on  the  streets  or  in  processing  milk  and 
selling  it  in  international  or  national  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  a  bargaining  cooperative. 

With  whom  do  you  bargain  ? 

Mr.  York.  We  bargain  in  two  ways :  Our  first  system  of  bargaining 
is  to  establish  prices  at  the  maximum  level  under  the  procedures  as 
established  by  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  in  that  we 
petition  the  Federal  Government  and  introduce  evidence  under  oath, 
technical  evidence,  as  to  how  we  see  the  conditions  in  our  area,  in  behalf 
of  our  members,  before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  he  fixes  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  York.  He  then  fixes  the  prices. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum  ? 

;  ME  York.  The  minimum,  but  we  never  bargain  for  minimum 
prices;  we  bargain  for  maximum  prices.  The  act  spells  out  that  the 
price  of  milk  shall  take  into  recognition  the  price  of  feed  and  other 
conditions,  as  well  as  being  in  the  public  interest,  and  we  feel  that 
farmers  in  the  dairy  industry  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  in 
the  public  interest.  It  is  the  largest  industry  in  New  York  State. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  you  proceed  under  the  same  law  that 
we  are  now  amending,  so  as  to  expand  its  functions  to  include  other 
commodities.  How  would  that  affect  you  ? 

Mr.  York.  You  mean  the  sanctions  of  the  law  as  to  commodities? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
cedure  laid  out — no  action  can  be  taken  unless  the  majority  asks  for 
it,  and  then  after  agreements  are  entered  into,  say,  by  two-thirds - 

Mr.  York.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  object  to  that  ? 

Mr.  York.  We  do  not  object  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  act,  as  it  might  apply  to  other  commodities.  We  do  not  object  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  because  you  have  the  act  of 
1937  that  deals  primarily  with  milk,  that  that  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  York.  It  is  sufficient  so  far  as  the  people  I  represent  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  is  sufficient  so  far  as  the  dairy  farmers  are  concerned.  We 
want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  sufficient  authority,  sufficient  mech¬ 
anism  there,  to  achieve  these  prices,  as  long  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  interprets  the  act  according  to  the  testimony  and  according 
to  the  act — the  way  the  act  is  written. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  supposed  to  do  that;  that  is  his  function. 

Mr.  York.  For  example,  there  have  been  prices  introduced — for 
example,  there  is  a  hearing  today  in  Cleveland  in  which  the  Secretary 
issued  an  order,  and  before  the  order  came  out,  there  has  to  be  another 
hearing  to  amend  the  order  to  raise  the  price  before  the  order  goes  into 
effect.  And  I  say  that  there  is  authority  right  there  to  get  these  prices. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  after  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  procedure  is  somewhat  similar  to  what 
you  could  do  under  this  act,  is  it  not,  after  it  is  amended?  In  other 
words,  it  would  have  to  come  from  the  producers  themselves  to  start  it, 
to  obtain  any  order  for  bargaining? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir.  The  initiating  procedure  comes,  obviously,  from 
the  producers. 

If  you  are  talking  about  amending  the  act  along  the  lines  of  this 
cooperative  collective  bargaining  bill - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  just  trying 
to  get  the  difference,  if  I  can,  between  the  present  procedure  and  how 
you  would  be  affected  under  this  new  procedure. 

Mr.  York.  Well,  the  new  procedure - 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  imagine  you  could  maintain  your  pres¬ 
ent  procedures  that  you  now  use. 

Mr.  York.  I  would  imagine  that  the  act,  if  it  was  amended  the  way 
it  is  being  contemplated,  that  the  matter  of  the  Federal  milk  hear¬ 
ing,  the  way  we  currently  have  it,  would  be  a  farce.  The  procedure 
would  be  to  have  a  committee  that  would  commence  to  negotiate 
prices,  and  then  if  they  could  not  establish  prices  it  would  go  t.o  an 
arbitrator.  I  do  not  see  the  sense  of  a  hearing,  a  milk  hearing,  and 
the  procedures  that  apply  in  a  milk  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  being  a  bargaining  agent,  who 
do  you  bargain  with  ? 

I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

In  other  words,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  What  would 
be  the  difference  ?  You  bargain  with  whom  now  ? 
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Under  this,  you  would  bargain  with  the  handlers? 

Mr.  Y  ork.  I  would  like  to  recite  what  I  recall  Dr.  Cunningham 
Cornell  said.  He  said  that  with  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  the  bargaining  for  prices  of  milk  shifted  from 
the  conference  table  to  the  hearing  room,  and  I  say  that  is  right. 

Now  that  we  have  Federal  milk  marketing  orders,  we  bargain  in 
the  hearing  room  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  public, 
whoever  enters  into  the  hearing,  and  we  introduce  technical  evi¬ 
dence  by  people  who  are  trained  in  this  area. 

Over  and  above  that,  sir,  we  still  do  some  bargaining  with  indi¬ 
vidual  handlers  wherever  competitive  conditions  call  for  some  price 
modification  within  a  given  area,  maybe  due  to  weather  conditions, 
maybe  due  to  some  other  conditions  that  call  for  some  increase  over 
and  above  the  Federal  order  price,  but  we  do  not  bargain  on  a 
marketwide  basis  with  other  handlers. 

We  have  had  a  pool  in  the  New  York  market,  but  we  know  what  the 
Attorney  General's  attitude  was  on  that,  and  we  know  how  thin- 
iced  a  program  that  was  and  how  short  it  lived. 

We  want  the  prices  established  under  the  Federal  order,  because  we 
know  then  we  have  some  authority  upon  which  the  prices  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  some  assurance  that  the  producers  will  get  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  bargain  with  the  handlers. 

When  you  do  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  price,  you  mean 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  York.  No.  There  are  some  occasions  where  we  may  write  and 
enter  into  a  separate  contract  with  a  given  handler  to  establish  some 
modifications  in  the  prices  that  he  is  paying  over  and  above  the  re¬ 
quired  order  prices.  This  may  be  prices  that  deal  with  a  different  sys¬ 
tem  of  hauling  the  milk  to  the  producers,  and  we  may  be  able  to  haul  it 
more  efficiently,  and,  consequently,  we  pay  the  producers  a  little  more 
money  over  and  above  what  the  order  may  provide.  Or  we  may  be  in 
a  position  to  do  quality  control  work  with  the  producers  at  less  money 
than  the  handlers — and  in  that  way  return  more  money  to  the 
producers. 

In  some  instances,  there  may  be  a  competitive  condition  that  might 
arise  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  milk  in  the  local  area.  I  have  seen 
conditions  where  the  local  drought  conditions  have  called  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  in  one  part  of  a  milkshed  as  opposed  to  the  milkshed  as 
a  whole. 

So,  we  have  been  engaged  with  the  handlers  who  procure  milk 
in  that  local  area  to  acquire  a  little  higher  price  for  the  producers 
in  those  given  areas.  The  prices  are  achieved  through  the  Federal 
order  program  as  a  whole,  however. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  milk  expert  right  here. 

Senator  Aiken.  There  is  no  such  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  perfect 
dairy  expert,  we  do  not  have. 

You  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  one  area  had  taken  advantage  of 
or  had  voted  for  the  base  rating  plan  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
that  is  one  out  of  about  73  in  all.  This  was  the  Puget  Sound  area  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  The  largest  buyer  of  milk  in  that  area,  I 
understand,  is  the  Carnation  Milk  Co.,  which  has  a  large  evaporated 
milk  plant  there.  Had  the  President  not  taken  emergency  action  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  and  slowed  down  the  tremendous  influx  of  sub- 
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sidized  foreign  canned  milk  into  this  country,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Carnation  Co.  would  have  to  close  that  milk  plant.  They 
simply  could  not  compete  under  those  conditions. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  Carnation  Co.,  the  largest  customer-user  of 
milk  in  that  area,  had  closed  its  plant ;  how  would  the  base  plan  have 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  producers  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  York.  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  will  have  to  answer  that  question 
by  first  trying  to  present  my  views  as  to  what  may  have  caused  the 
Carnation  plant  to  close.  I  am  equally  grieved,  as  you  are,  I  think, 
about  the  influx  of  foreign  dairy  products  into  this  country.  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  fact  that  the  Common  Market  subsidizes  cheese 
coming  into  this  country  15  cents  a  pound.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  are  subsidizing  their  industry  at  about  the  rate 
of  $1  billion  a  year,  subsidizing  exports  to  the  United  States  at,  the 
rate  of  about  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  exports;  and  this  is 
stiff  competition  to  the  canned  milk  processors  in  the  United  States, 
because  they  support  the  price  of  milk  over  there  at  39  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  more  than  it  is  supported  in  this  country.  And  then  they  sub¬ 
sidize  the  dumping  of  the  product  on  us  when  they  get  a  tremendous 
surplus. 

They  would  have  closed  virtually  every  plant  in  the  United  States 
producing  evaporated  or  condensed  milk  if  the  President  had  not  taken 
this  emergency  action. 

Mr.  York.  What  I  am  saying  is - 

Senator  Aiken.  And  that  is  what  I  asked  you  about :  How  would 
the  base  rating  plan  have  operated  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  the  surplus  milk  the  Carnation 
Milk  Co.  purchased  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  Assuming  that  it  is  25 
percent  of  the  total  production,  how  would  the  base  rating  plan  have 
operated  then  ? 

Mr.  York.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  there  is  an  overall 
basic  problem;  and  that  is,  I  think  that  regardless  of  what  plan 
may  be  in  effect  in  any  part  of  the  country,  even  the  Federal  order 
program,  that  it  can  be  adversely  affected  by  conditions,  as  you  pointed 
out ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  problem  that  we  have  to  come  to  grips 
with. 

You  directly  asked  me  what  would  be  the  impact  of  the  inqxirts  on 
the  Carnation  milk  plant.  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  the  application. 
While  I  have  been  to  Puget  Sound  to  examine  their  conditions  out 
there,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  application  of  the  base  plan  in 
the  Puget  Sound  market  as  it  applies  to  the  Carnation  Co.  milk  plant, 
but  if  it  is  a  manufacturing  plant,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  conditions  in  that  market.  But  I  am 
not  endorsing  the  idea  of  imports  to  ruin  these  markets. 

Senator  Aiken.  Suppose  that  we  lose  25  percent  of  the  market, 
would  the  bases  be  reduced  proportionately  ? 

Mr.  York.  The  bases  are  predicated  on  the  class  I  sales.  If  this 
is  surplus  milk  that  is  being  used  in  that  market,  why,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  has  any  application. 

Senator  Aiken.  Carnation  used  the  surplus  class  I  milk.  Of  course, 
it  came  into  the  picture. 
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Mi .  I  okk.  Not,  oil  the  application  of  each  individual  producer’s 
base.  Each  producer  woul d  have  an  established  base. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  mean  that  the  closing  down  of  the  Carnation 
plant  would  not  have  had  any  effect  on  the  base  plan  ? 

Mr.  York.  Not  on  the  bases. 

Senator  Aiken.  With  the  loss  of  a  market  for  25  percent  of  the 
production — and  I  am  assuming  that  the  Carnation  Co.  used  25  per¬ 
cent— probably  it  is  more  than  that,  I  think— that  would  mean  the 
class  1  base  would  have  had  to  be  cut  proportionately,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  York.  There  may  be  a  problem. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  would  they  do  with  the  milk  ? 

Mr.  York.  That  is  the  point.  I  think  that  the  class  I  base  would 
remain,  but  there  would  be  a  problem  of  the  disposal  of  that  surplus 
milk  which  is  a  part  of  that  market  that  is  ordinarily  used  by  the 
Carnation  Co. 

Senator  Aiken.  They  would  have  25  percent  less  of  class  I  milk  being- 
used,  and  would  not  that  result  in  reducing  the  base  ? 

Mr.  York.  It  could  result  in  reducing  the  total  return  to  the 
producers. 

Senator  Aiken.  Could  they  have  sold  their  bases  to  producers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  who  might  have  a  larger  class  I  market 
under  the  base- rating  plan  ? 

Mr.  York.  There  would  be  an  alternative  to  this,  possibly,  and  that 
is,  in  the  event  that  the  Carnation  plant  was  closed — and  I  do  not  know 
the  structure  of  the  market  out  there— the  surplus  milk  from  that 
market  might  be  utilized  among  other  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
area. 

Senator  Aiken.  No;  because  other  manufacturing  plants  in  the  area 
would  be  in  the  same  boat  if  it  meant  the  end  of  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  business  in  this  country.  They  would  have  no  market. 

Mr.  York.  I  think  that  your  question  applies  not  only  to  the  impact 
that  it  may  have  on  the  returns  to  the  producers  in  a  market  where 
class  I  base  plan  exists,  but  it  also  has  the  same  impact  on  any  other 
market,  because  it  could  displace  milk  that  was  being  utilized  in  a 
manner  or  fashion  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  that  all  of  the  plants  would  have  to  close. 
I  think  that  Carnation  has  about  14  plants  in  all,  and  most  of  them 
use  class  I  milk  surplus;  but  supposing  that  their  producers  lost  25 
percent  of  their  market,  assuming  that  the  New  Orleans  area  had  a 
demand  for  more  class  I  milk,  could  the  dairymen  of  the  Puget  Sound 
area  then  have  sold  part  of  their  base  rating  to  the  dairymen  in  the 
New  Orleans  area  ? 

Mr.  York.  Sir,  I  am  not  that  familiar  with  the  terms  of  it. 

Senator  Aiken.  Of  course,  they  could,  and  that  is  one  matter  that 
has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  base  rating,  that  is,  the  author¬ 
ity  to  sell  your  rating  to  someone  in  another  part  of  the  country.  That 
would  work  out  fine  for  the  small  dairyman,  say,  with  15  or  20  cows, 
who  is  being  put  out  of  business.  They  could  sell  their  base  rating  if 
they  could  find  someone  some  place  else  to  buy,  and  they  would  get 
that  base  value  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land.  I  think  that  has  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  York.  I  think,  sir,  there  are  a  lot  of  arguments  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  opposition  to  the  class  I  base  plan  as  well  as  arguments 
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in  favor  of  it.  T  would  say  this,  if  I  may:  As  long  as  we  are  having 
more  and  more  marketwide  pools  across  the  country,  like  Dr.  Spencer 
pointed  out,  a  class  I  base  plan  is  a  refinement  of  prices  under  a  mar¬ 
ketwide  pool.  It  gives  the  producer  the  choice,  so  that  he  can  produce 
milk  for  the  market  and  not  he  hurt  if  he  does  not  want  to  produce  it 
for  the  manufacturing  market. 

Under  a  marketwide  pool,  without  a  class  I  base  plan,  the  producer 
may  try  to  produce  the  milk  for  the  fluid  needs  of  the  market,  but  he 
does  not  have  any  choice,  because  he  is  blended  together  with  everyone 
else,  and,  consequently,  if  the  producer  wants  this  opportunity,  all  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  act  should  be  extended  to  give  them  that 'oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  do  not  like  the  coll ect i ve-barga i n i n c  section, 
title  IX. 

Is  your  like  for  title  I  more  than  your  dislike  for  title  IX  of  this 
bill,  because  if  you  get  one  you  are  likely  to  get  the  other?  That  is  the 
trouble  with  these  omnibus  bills,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  get  requests  to  vote  for  them,  because  there  is  one  provision  that 
the  applicant  likes,  and  lie  does  not  stop  to  think  that  he  is  going  to 
get  three  provisions  that  he  would  not  like  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  this  whole  proposal,  it  is  simply 
to  give  to  the  milk  producers  more  tools  to  work  with. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  collective  bargaining,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir:  and  if  they  do  not  want  it,  they  do  not 
have  to  take  it.  It  is  optional  with  them.  The  act  remains  as  is,  that  is, 
insofar  as  the  present  law  in  concerned,  that  is  not  changed. 

Mr.  York.  So,  sometimes,  these  tools  can  be  a  hazard  to  us,  sir.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  suggest  the  continuation  of  the  act ;  even  strengthening 
the  formula  provisions  of  the  act  would  be  better  tools  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  leave  the  others  out,  and  then  simply 
proceed  to  extend  the  act  as  is  ? 

Mr.  York.  This  would  be  what  I  believe  would  be  the  position  of 
the  eastern  milk  producers,  what  their  position  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  point  there.  I  wish  to  say  that  quite 
a  few  witnesses  have  testified  to  that  effect,  to  renew  this— Let  us  keep 
on  with  the  same  law  we  now  have,  and  if  we  need  any  amendments 
later,  why,  we  can  get  them,  but  since  the  law  has  worked  pretty  well, 
why  change  it? 

That  is  the  thinking. 

Mr.  York.  That  is  the  way  I  feel — I  feel  it  would  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  Many  witnesses  have  ap¬ 
peared  here  and  have  so  stated  that  they  see  no  reason  for  adding  to  or 
subtracting  from  what  we  have  now. 

Senator  Aiken.  Some  of  the  tools  proposed  to  be  offered  to  the 
farmer  would  be  like  giving  him  a  pitchfork  with  which  to  shovel 
cement. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  shovel  it  if  it  was  hard  enough. 

Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  I  have  a  few  questions. 

There  are  some  interests  in  this  country  advocating  the  abolishing  of 
all  price  supports.  What  do  you  think  about  dairy  price  supports? 

Do  you  think  they  should  be  continued  or  abolished  ? 

Mr.  York.  I  think  this  is  a  basic  consensus. 
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Senator  Ioung.  The  price  support  does  become  a  part  of  your  milk 
marketing  order. 

Mr.  Y  ork.  It  is  a  basic  consensus,  yes. 

Senator  Young.  I  noticed  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  election  by 
producers  of  bargaining  representatives  in  the  milk  industry. 

How  is  your  organization  determined  ? 

Do  the  farmers  vote  on  it  ? 

By  what  procedure  does  your  organization  represent  producers? 

Mr.  York.  The  members  sign  a  membership  agreement,  and  then 
those  members  elect  delegates,  and,  then,  of  course,  the  delegates  select 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  establish  the  policy  which  is  ratified  by  the 
delegate  body. 

The  members,  of  course,  are  grouped  into  local  units. 

There  are  190  local  units  in  the  association. 

The  board  then  employs  a  manager,  and  he,  of  course,  is  responsible 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  the  association. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  a  rather  complicated  system.  This  is  not 
done  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  producers  themselves. 

Mr.  York.  The  producers,  of  course,  authorize  the  board  or  direc¬ 
tors,  and  the  delegate  body,  to  vote  on  the  basic  principles  of  the 
association. 

Senator  Young.  I  notice  that  you  are  opposed  to  allowing  deduc¬ 
tions  for  promotional  purposes.  We  have  deductions  for  promotion  in 
wheat  and  in  beef  and  in  wool.  They  use  this  money  very  effectively  in 
increasing  the  market  for  wheat  and  wool  and  beef  products.  I  do 
not  understand  why  you  are  opposed  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
could  do  a  much  better  job  of  persuading  people  to  use  pure  milk 
products,  rather  than  substitutes.  Much  more  could  be  done  to  promote 
greater  usage  of  milk  products. 

Mr.  York.  Sir,  1  did  say  in  my  statement  several  reasons.  Perhaps 
I  might  elaborate  a  minute  on  them. 

In  the  first  place,  one  suggests  the  need  for  compulsory  deductions 
to  get  all  producers  to  participate.  Then,  the  vehicle  of  the  Federal 
order  program  is  not  the  right  vehicle,  because  only  about  50  percent 
of  the  milk  in  the  country  is  regulated  in  the  order.  There  would  be 
a  lot  of  producers  in  the  northeast  who  would  belabor  other  producers 
who  are  not  participating  in  the  compulsory  program. 

No.  2,  we  feel  that  a  compulsory  program  that  would  compel  pro¬ 
ducers  to  participate  might  very  well  load  the  full  expense  on  the 
producers  to  advertise  and  it  might  relieve  some  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  handlers  in  the  industry  to  participate  in  financing  promotions. 

No.  3,  there  is  a  serious  problem  as  to  the  administration  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  program  of  funds  collected  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Federal  Government  collects  these  funds.  They  are  going  to  be  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  these  funds,  and  we  question  the  advisability  of  farming  out 
money  that  is  collected  from  farmers  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  for  the  distribution  of  these  funds.  There  can  be 
committees  appointed  and  boards  set  up,  but  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
just  cooperative  payments — they  are  handled  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Young.  With  all  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States,  I  do 
think  that  some  way,  somehow  you  would  be  doing  a  better  job  of 
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promoting  the  use  of  claiiy  products.  I  think  farmers  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  that.  I  hear  many  television 
commercials  advocating  substitutes  for  almost  every  farm  commodity, 
very  little  advertising  for  pure  farm  commodities.  I  think  the  farmer 
should  do  more  to  promote  the  use  of  his  own  commodity.  We  do  it 
effectively  in  wheat,  beef,  and  wool.  I  do  not  know  why  it  would  not 
work  for  milk  products.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  York.  I  just  want  to  express  to  you  the  thought  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  producers  who  feel  that  just  because  they  grow  some  tree 
in  the  woods  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  business  of  window 
sills  and  door  sills  manufactured  from  wood. 

There  are  dairy  fanners  who  feel  they  have  enough  expenses  as 
it  is  and  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  advertise. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  used  the  positive-letter  approach  in  the 
New  York  market  and  in  the  new  inland  market  which  has  been 
rather  successful,  and  which  still  give  the  producer  an  element  of 
choice,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  I  am  sure  many  farmers  would  like  to 
preserve  in  our  democratic  system  of  government— the  element  of 
choice. 

Senator  Young.  The  story  needs  to  be  told  more  about  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  that  are  being  imported  and  the  better  quality  of  pure  milk 
products,  but  nobody  is  telling  the  story.  You  people  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  keep  your  own  organization  in  business,  but  you  do  darn  little 
to  promote  the  dairy  industry  with  consumers  nationwide. 

Mr.  York.  There  is  an  ADA  dairy  council,  and  they  have  a  sizable 
budget,  and  they  do  promote  the  dairy  industry. 

There  are  also  individual  handlers  who  spend  fabulous  amounts  of 
money. 

For  example,  I  was  in  Boston  yesterday,  and  I  heard  the  head  of  a 
company  make  the  comment — I  do  not  know  what  they  spend,  but  they 
said  they  had  a  substantial  amount  of  budget  that  goes  for  milk  promo¬ 
tion.  Let  them  continue  this. 

Senator  Young.  I  listen  to  the  television  and  to  radio,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  some  commercials  promoting  the  use  of  dairy  products. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  to  Senator  Young  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  were  elected  by  the  producers  who  attend  to  the  details  of  the 
organization,  the  management.  Does  that  mean  that  these  representa¬ 
tives  are  members  of  your  cooperative  or  are  they  members  of  the  other 
10  cooperatives,  those  who  do  this  ? 

Mr.  York.  Sir,  they  are  both.  These  other  20  cooperatives  are  under 
plans  like  with  the  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  as  an  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  send  to  our  delegate  body  delegates,  so  that  when  the  dele¬ 
gate  body  votes,  for  example,  on  the  Louisville  plan,  then  it  is  a 
vote  of  a  composite  of  our  immediate  membership  as  well  as  our 
affiliated  membership. 

The  Chairman.  In  casting  the  vote,  does  one  cooperative  cast  it  for 
all  of  its  members — is  that  the  way  it  works? 

Mr.  York.  If  it  is  a  rollcall  vote,  each  delegate  casts  the  number  of 
votes  for  the  people  that  the  delegate  represents  back  home  as  well  as 
the  cooperative  the  delegate  represents  back  home. 

If  it  is  a  simple  show-of-hands  vote,  then  it  is  one  vote  for  each 
person. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  indirectly  the  membership  of  the 
cooperative  voting  but  represented  by  the  cooperative? 

Mr.  York.  By  the  delegates.  And  then  the  delegates,  of  course,  select 
directors  and  the  directors  meet  every  month  and  set  the  general 
policy  of  the  association  that  I  have  to  carry  out. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Miller,  have  you  any  questions? 

Senator  Miller.  My  questions  are  somewhat  related  to  those  of 
Senator  Young. 

You  object  to  Senator  McGovern’s  bills,  I  note,  and  in  particular 
to  S.  3433  which  relates  to  checkoffs  for  financing  market  promotion 
programs,  and  you  state  that  this  is  a  controversial  issue  in  the  North¬ 
east,  that  in  the  past  the  majority  of  milk  producers  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  such,  and  you  further  state,  “Hence,  in  the  light  of  that, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  force  producers  to  finance  that  sort  of  thing,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  problems  of  administering  such  a  program.” 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  Senator  McGovern’s  bill,  S.  3433,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2,  starting  there,  it  reads: 

Programs  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local  or  national  in 
scope,  or  both. 

And,  I  am  wondering  how  you  would  feel  if  that  language  were 
changed  to  read: 

Programs  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  shall  be  confined  to  the  locality 
in  which  producers’  contributions  are  authorized. 

By  so  doing,  avoiding  the  problem  of  the  Northeast  people  being 
brought  into  the  situation  tvhieh  they  do  not  wish  to  be  brought  into; 
would  that  remove  your  objection  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  York.  Well,  I  certainly  cannot  speak  for  the  producers  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  and - - 

Senator  Miller.  You  are  speaking  of  the  producers  that  you  rep¬ 
resent  here.  As  to  the  McGovern  bill,  you  stated  the  objection  to  the 
bill,  and  I  understand  the  basis  very  well,  but  I  am  suggesting  that 
by  modifying  the  McGovern  bill  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  appear  to  remove  the  basis  for  your  objection. 

Mr.  York.  On  that  particular  point,  in  its  application  to  the  North¬ 
east,  but  as  to  the  other  features  of  the  compensatory  program,  it 
would  still  not  remove  our  objections. 

Senator  Miller.  The  only  feature  that  you  mentioned,  I  believe,  was 
to  point  out  that  there  was  a  controversial  issue  in  the  Northeast.  You 
point  out  that  the  majority  of  the  milk  producers  up  there  do  not  want 
to  have  a  compulsory  system  of  that  type.  I  presume  that  if  they  did 
not,  they  would  not  go  for  it ;  that  they  would  not  have  them,  but  in 
order  to  avoid  the  problem  of  having  some  producer  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  national  advertising,  when  they  are  not  making  any  check¬ 
offs,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  by  modifying  the  McGovern  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  program  authorized  by  the  bill  shall  be  confined  to  the 
locality  in  which  the  producers’  contributions  are  authorized  would 
remove  that  objection.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking  here.  If  the  producers 
in  the  area  covered  by  your  membership  did  decide  to  go  ahead  with  a 
checkoff,  they  would  know  then  that  the  advertising  and  the  promo¬ 
tional  programs  would  be  confined  to  that  locality  and  they  would 
not  be  deluded  by  being  used  in  the  Northeast,  for  example. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  that  ? 
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Mr.  York.  I  understand  the  delineation,  the  situation.  I  do  still  feel 
that  there  is  some  danger  that  once  legislation  like  this  is  passed,  pres¬ 
sures  can  be  applied  against  the  producers  who  desire  to  make  such  a 
program  apply. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  it  would  run  into  some  difficulties  in  States 
where  the  State’s  constitution  prohibits  compulsory  checkoffs. 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Vermont,  has  a  State  law  on  checkoffs,  but  some 
States  have  constitutional  prohibitions  as  to  what  you  do  unless  the 
Federal  law  would  override  the  State  constitution. 

Senator  Miller.  On  that  point,  the  bill  reads : 

Provision  may  be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt  or  allow  suitable  adjustments 
or  credits  in  connection  with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff  for  advertising 
or  research  is  required  under  the  authority  of  any  State  law. 

I  suppose  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  the  language  is  not  “shall.” 

Mr.  York.  I  presume  that  you  can  write  the  law  so  that  it  can  take 
care  of  the  conditions  as  they  may  exist  from  State  to  State.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  laws  within  each  State. 

Pennsylvania,  for  example,  right  now  is  discussing  such  a  law. 

Senator  Miller.  The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  York,  is  that,  as  I 
understand  your  objection  to  these,  I  am  just  saying  what  might  be 
done  by  way  of  reconciling  these  objections  with  the  bill.  There  are 
some  people  who  feel  strongly  in  favor  of  this,  and  I  know  there  are 
others  who  feel  very  strongly  against  it.  Maybe  we  can  bring  the  two 
sides  together  by  modifying  the  bill.  That  is  all  I  am  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  about  here. 

Mr.  Y  ork.  I  want  to  put  one  other  point  out  here,  and  that  is  that 
this  is  very  unfortunate,  but  in  discussion  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
templated  compulsory  regulation,  it  has  inadvertently  caused  produc¬ 
ers,  who  otherwise  would  be  contributing-  to  a  voluntary  program,  to 
take  a  negative  attitude  on  the  voluntary  program.  I  think  that  we 
could  accomplish  this  objective  very  smoothly  within  our  dairy  markets 
with  regard  to  milk,  if  a  real  out-and-out  effort  were  used  by  our  or¬ 
ganizations  to  get  their  membership  to  participate  in  the  voluntary 
program,  but  when  some  organizations  talk  today  about  a  compulsory 
program  and  the  next  day  they  are  talking  about  a  voluntary  program, 
the  producers  are  confused. 

If  we  would  just  forget  about  the  compulsory  aspect  and  offer  to 
put  our  shoulders  together  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  other  markets, 
you  could  get  90-percent  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis  which.  I 
think,  is  a  very  good  participation. 

Senator  Miller.  What  has  been  your  record  with  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  York.  T  would  say  that  our  membership  is  participating  on  a 
voluntary  basis  between  75  and  80  percent — who  are  participating  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you  very  much.  No  further  questions. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  participation  rate  is  a  little  more  in  New 
England. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Frank  Frazier,  executive  vice  president,  National  Broiler  Coun¬ 
cil,  desires  to  have  a  statement  filed.  Permission  is  granted  for  him 
to  do  so. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 
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Statement  of  R.  Frank  Frazier,  Executive  Vice  President,  National  Broiler 

Council 

The  National  Broiler  Council  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  this 
statement  in  opposition  to  Title  IX  of  S.  3590.  NBC  is  a  nonprofit  trade  associa¬ 
tion  representing  all  segments  of  the  vertically  integrated  U.S.  broiler  industry. 
Its  membership  is  comprised  of  firms  producing  and  marketing  approximately 
(35  per  cent  of  the  broilers  sold  in  the  Nation.  Our  opposition  is  authorized  by  the 
following  policy  adopted  in  January  by  the  Council’s  Board  of  Directors:  "The 
Council  opposes  all  marketing  orders  in  the  broiler  industry  and  in  related 
poultry  industries  as  being  hostile  to  a  competitive  market.” 

In  his  testimony  before  this  committee  on  June  24,  Secretary  Freeman  stated 
that  administration  support  for  Title  IX  is  founded  on  the  desire  to  establish  a 
firm  base  for  stabilizing  prices,  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  maintain  an  adequate  farm  income.  Stated  another  way,  to  the 
broiler  grower  these  goals  are :  (1)  insulation  from  market  risk ;  (2)  an  assured 
market  for  his  product;  and  (3)  insuring  a  reasonable  return  for  capital  and 
labor.  We  do  not  disagree  with  these  objectives ;  rather  we  believe  they  can  be 
and  are  better  served  by  the  creative  force  of  competition  and  individual  choice 
than  by  the  regulation  of  government  through  compulsory  marketing  orders  pro¬ 
viding  for  supply  management  and  mandatory  uniformly  binding  collective  price 
bargaining.  Further  understanding  of  the  basis  for  the  National  Broiler  Council’s 
opposition  to  Title  IX  must  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  conditions  and  per¬ 
formance  in  the  modern,  vertically  integrated  broiler  industry. 

Vertical  integration  began  with  contract  farming  in  the  broiler  industry  in  the 
1930's  and  achieved  its  most  significant  expansion  in  the  1950s.  Today,  the  broiler 
industry  is  almost  entirely  vertically  integrated.  Contrary  to  some  opinions,  the 
system  of  vertical  integration  as  it  affects  the  farmer  was  not  imposed  from  above 
by  feed  manufacturers,  processors  or  other  non-farm  segments  of  the  industry, 
but  was  developed  initially  at  the  impetus  of  growers  who  earnestly  sought  some 
relief  from  the  risks  of  a  volatile  broiler  market.  The  system  spread  rapidly 
bedause  it  was  effective  in  this  regard  and  because  it  permitted  the  optimum 
utilization  of  science,  technology  and  other  resources  of  all  segments  of  the 
industry.  According  to  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  vertical 
integration  and  the  evolution  of  the  broiler  industry  had  the  following  effect  : 

“Many  underemployed  farmers,  principally  in  the  southeastern  United  States, 
were  presented  with  a  new  opportunity — to  produce  chickens  on  contract — if  they 
could  obtain  the  capital  to  build  housing  facilities.  Contracting  firms,  local  banks, 
Production  Credit  Associations,  and  other  lending  institutions  were  willing  to 
provide  capital.  Many  farmers  constructed  houses  and  began  to  produce  broilers 
under  contract.  Generally,  the  grower  furnished  the  land,  buildings,  equipment, 
water,  electricity,  and  labor.  The  contracting  firm  provided  the  chicks,  feed,  and 
other  inputs,  including  management.” 

Competition  among  broiler  integrators  for  efficient  growers  is  intense.  A  study 
conducted  in  196(3  by  Eastern  Market  Research  Service  discloses  that  a  broiler 
grower  could  select,  on  the  average,  from  8.7  contractors  in  Georgia  and  8.0 
Contractors  in  Arkansas  in  choosing  his  business  partner.  Nor  is  this  figure 
merely  based  on  opinion,  since  the  same  survey  shows  that  49  per  cent  of  the 
growers  interviewed  in  Georgia  and  39  percent  of  those  interviewed  in  Arkansas 
had  Changed  contractors  within  the  five  years  preceding  the  study.  This  condi¬ 
tion  has  produced  competitive  grower  contracts  which  provide  in  most  instances 
for  guaranteed  minimum  payments  for  grower  services  and  facilities  during  the 
grow-out  period  and  which,  also  in  most  instances,  provide  incentive  payments 
for  efficient  performance.  It  is  also  particularly  noteworthy  that  growers  were 
insulated  from  a  major  part  of  the  effect  of  the  price  recession  that  prevailed 
in  the  industry  during  much  of  1966  and  1967.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  first 
policy  objective  of  insulation  of  growers  from  market  risk,  vertical  integration 
in  the  broiler  industry  has  made  substantial  progress. 

The  system  of  vertical  integration  has,  in  our  opinion,  established  an  un¬ 
precedented  record  in  serving  the  second  policy  objective :  assuring  adequate 
supplies  for  the  consumer  and  a  guaranteed  market  for  the  producer.  The  results 
of  coordinating  feed  manufacturing,  breeder  flock,  hatching,  production  contract¬ 
ing  and  processing  operations  under  single  ownership  and  focusing  them  on 
one  profit  center,  can  be  summarized  from  a  study  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Food  Marketing  as  follows  : 

(1)  an  increase  of  from  approximately  4.(3  billion  to  7.1  billion  pounds  of 
broilers  slaughtered  between  1959  and  1965:  (2)  an  increase  in  annual  per 
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capita  consumption  of  broilers  of  from  18.7  pounds  in  the  1947-19  period  to 
33.3  pounds  in  1965;  and  (3)  a  decrease  in  price  to  the  consumer  between  1948 
and  1965  of  21.1  cents  per  pound.  We  submit  that  this  record  has  no  parallel  in 
the  recent  history  of  American  agriculture.  By  the  same  token,  its  contribution 
to  the  communities  in  which  the  broiler  industry  has  developed  in  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  is  widely  recognized. 

Not  only  have  the  consumer  and  the  public  interest  been  the  beneficiary  of 
the  dynamic  progress  of  the  broiler  industry,  but  in  the  process  the  grower  has 
enjoyed  a  guaranteed  market  for  his  production.  This  is  true  because  the  grower 
negotiates  a  contract  prior  to  starting  the  production  process,  under  which  he 
knows  where  the  broilers  are  to  be  delivered  when  they  reach  market  age  and 
weight. 

The  role  of  the  grower  in  the  development  of  the  broiler  industry  should  not 
be  minimized.  He  is  a  businessman  who  contracts  his  capital  and  labor  rather 
than  being  relegated  to  the  role  of  a  menial  laborer  as  so  often  claimed  by  the 
opponents  of  vertical  integration.  He  provides  not  only  uniquely  skilled  man¬ 
agement  during  the  grow-out  period,  but  investment  in  modern  broiler  houses 
and  related  equipment.  Vertical  integration  as  it  has  developed  in  the  broiler 
industry  is  in  every  sense  a  system  of  vertical  cooperation  and  horizontal  com¬ 
petition  calling  forth  the  highest  skills  at  every  level.  Return  on  labor  and 
management  skills  to  broiler  growers  according  to  the  1966  Eastern  Market 
Research  study,  allowing  for  a  6  per  cent  rate  of  return  on  capital,  averaged 
between  82.40  per  hour  and  $2.07  per  hour.  This  range  compares  favorably  and 
is  frequently  above  returns  to  farmers  in  broiler  areas  from  other  agricultural 
products.  Thus,  competition  in  the  industry  for  efficient  growers  has  enhanced 
realization  of  the  third  policy  objective:  insuring  a  reasonable  return  for  capital 
and  labor. 

The  proposals  embodied  in  Title  IX  of  S.  3590  would  severely  disrupt  if  not 
destroy  both  the  vertical  cooperation  and  horizontal  competition  on  which  the 
economic  growth  of  the  modern  broiler  industry  has  been  built.  They  would 
substitute  government  fostered  and  implemented  direct  regulation  for  the  market 
system  which  now  exists.  They  are  premised  on  the  contention  that  the  redress 
of  an  imbalance  in  bargaining  power  through  government  action  is  the  only 
means  for  achieving  the  policy  objectives  expressed  by  Secretary  Freeman.  An 
imbalance  of  bargaining  advantage  depends  on  many  market  factors,  including 
efficiency  and  productivity,  market  supply  and  demand,  available  alternative 
sources  of  income  and  the  degree  of  competition  at  each  level  of  production  and 
distribution.  As  to  the  question  of  competition,  the  Eastern  Market  Research 
Service  study  indicates  the  existence  of  vigorous  competition  for  efficient  growers. 
Moreover,  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing  found  the  broiler  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  relatively  unconcentrated  nationally,  indicating  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  structure.  Finally,  we  know  of  no  significant  sector  of  the  broiler  industry 
which  favors  the  type  of  government  controls  which  are  set  forth  in  Title  IX. 
Contrary  to  testimony  before  this  committee  which  indicated  a  probability  that 
the  broiler  industry  would  embrace  Title  IX ;  the  only  public  meeting  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  all  segments  of  the  broiler  industry  produced 
a  distinctly  negative  reaction  to  marketing  orders  and  compulsory  collective 
bargaining. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  broiler  industry  has  achieved 
perfection.  The  recession  of  the  recent  past  indicates  that  supply  judgments 
and  marketing  indicators  have  their  flaws,  but  this  is  the  price  the  industry  is 
paying  for  a  free  market.  The  industry  is  constantly  seeking  to  improve  the 
high  degree  of  teamwork  between  the  integrator  and  the  grower,  since  cooper¬ 
ation  between  them  is  essential  to  the  success  of  both.  For  example,  the  National 
Broiler  Council  has  adopted  a  set  of  grower-integrator  trade  practice  guidelines 
designed  to  improve  communications  by  insuring  that  each  party  to  a  contract 
is  fully  apprised  of  his  rights  and  obligations  and  is  furnished  full  documentation 
covering  all  aspects  of  performance. 

Contrast  the  extent  to  which  vertical  integration,  as  freely  evolving  in  the 
broiler  industry,  has  served  the  above-described  policy  goals  with  the  Title  IX 
proposal  for  direct  regulation.  Title  IX  would  delegate,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  a  group  of  producers  acting  by  simple  majority  vote,  the  authority  to  initiate 
procedures  to  impose  on  all  producers  of  a  given  product  or  class  of  products  a 
wide  range  of  controls,  including  the  amount,  grade  and  quality  of  the  product 
which  might  be  marketed  within  the  area  covered  by  the  restrictions  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  marketing.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  enactment 
of  a  provision  such  as  contained  in  section  901,  in  itself,  would  represent  an 
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unprecedented  departure  from  the  policies  which  have  governed  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  marketing  orders  since  1937.  Section  8c (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  contains  a  general  exemption  for  poultry  products,  as  well  as 
ceitain  other  agricultural  commodities.  In  1961,  when  there  was  some  industrv 
support  for  a  marketing  order  affecting  turkeys,  the  views  of  both  proponents  and 
opponents  were  brought  before  Congress  which  then  had  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  market  conditions  and  other  factors  bearing  on  whether  or  not 
authorizing  legislation  was  appropriate.  Although  a  proposed  turkey  marketing 
order  was  ultimately  defeated  by  referendum,  the  point  is  that  Congress  does 
and  should  exercise  specific  review  of  individual  product  authorization  requests 
and  the  geographic  markets  involved  and  have  the  opportunity  thereby  in  each 
instance  to  determine  in  a  concrete  factual  context  whether  or  not  a  marketing 
order  would  effectuate  and  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Under  the  current  proposal,  groups  of  producers  of  any  product  acting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  determine  the  need  for  a 
marketing  order,  the  area  of  its  coverage,  the  quantities,  grades  and  qualities 
of  the  product  which  may  be  committed  to  various  uses  of  numerous  other 
elements  of  the  marketing  function.  No  specific  provision  is  made  for  processor 
or  handler  approval  of  any  proposed  order. 

While  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  value  of  marketing  orders  in 
rectifying  short-term  distress  supply  conditions  affecting  specialized  crops,  there 
is  a  general  recognition  of  the  shortcomings  inherent  in  such  open-end  orders 
as  would  be  authorized  by  section  901.  To  the  degree  that  marketing  orders 
enhance  market  price,  they  encourage  new  entry  and  expanded  production 
thereby  contributing  to  the  very  problem  which  they  were  intended  to  eliminate. 
To  the  degree  that  they  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  market  price  which  is 
non-competitive  in  the  context  of  demand  cross-elasticities,  they  stimulate  a 
shift  in  consumption  to  readily  substituable  products  to  the  detriment  of  all 
segments  of  the  industry  involved.  It  should  be  noted  with  particular  reference 
to  the  broiler  industry,  moreover,  that  where  federal  or  state  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  or  orders  have  been  utilized,  they  have  normally  been  limited  in  geo¬ 
graphic  scope  and  have  involved  one  use  of  a  product  for  which  other,  unregu¬ 
lated  product  outlets  are  available.  The  areas  of  effective  competition  in  broilers 
are  national  and  international  and  there  are  no  alternative  commercial  channels 
through  which  excess  supplies  might  be  marketed. 

The  dangers  of  stimulating  excess  production  and  price  uncertainties  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  more  pervasive  government  controls  inherent  in  the 
provisions  of  Title  IX  relative  to  collective  bargaining  and  production  quotas. 
With  one  exception,  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  through  government 
supervised  bargaining  is  unique  to  American  agriculture.  Under  the  present  pro¬ 
posal,  a  committee  of  producer  representatives  would  be  empowered  to  bargain 
with  handlers  not  only  as  to  price  but  also  as  to  all  other  target  terms  and 
condtiions  whereby  products  may  be  acquired  from  producers.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  decision  reached  by  the  collective  bargaining  committee  would,  if 
approved  by  handlers  of  50  per  cent  of  the  volume  covered  by  the  order,  be 
binding  on  all  producers  and  all  handlers,  regardless  of  the  objections  of  indi¬ 
vidual  producers. 

Presumably  to  deter  new  entry  or  expanded  production  by  existing  producers 
from  frustrating  the  objectives  of  the  overall  regulatory  program,  the  legis¬ 
lation  authorizes  the  establishment  of  allocation  provision  covering  each  pro¬ 
ducer  and  each  handler.  Since  with  I'espect  to  broilers,  there  are  no  alternative 
outlets  available  for  the  diversion  of  excess  production,  the  allocation  proposal 
would  constitute  direct  government  supply  management. 

The  net  effect  of  title  IX  would  be  to  confer  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
without  effective  oversight,  the  status  of  the  largest  agricultural  contract  or  in 
the  world.  Decisions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  market  to  he  regulated,  in  both  geo¬ 
graphic  and  product  terms,  would,  although  initially  suggested  by  a  presently 
unclassifiable  group  of  producers,  be  precisely  designed  by  an  order  to  be  drafted 
by  the  Department.  Similarly,  the  quantity,  grade,  quality  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  of  marketing  are  subject  to  departmental  determination,  at  least,  in 
the  first  instance.  The  Secretary  is  delegated  the  authority  of  establishing  the 
ground  rules  for  collective  bargaining,  setting  maximum  prices  at  levels  higher 
than  parity  and  specifying  individual  producer-by-producer  marketing  allo¬ 
cations. 

The  control  of  this  pervasive  system  of  regulation  would  be  entirely  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  and  a  majority  of  the  producers  in  whatever  area 
and  as  to  whatever  product  might  seem  desirable  or  feasible  at  the  time.  The 
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voice  of  individual  processors  and  other  handlers  would  he  negligible  as  would 
the  effective  volition  of  individual  producers  whose  views  might  be  entirely 
hostile  to  the  direct  regulation  of  all  aspects  of  their  farm  enterprise.  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  broad  scale  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  Secretary  and  to  possibly 
small  groups  of  producers  the  power  over  machinery  to  impose  mandatory  con¬ 
trols  on  all  segments  of  agriculture  involving  every  aspect  of  production  and 
marketing  Would  be  foreign  to  the  basic  concept  of  individual  choice  which  has 
operated  in  the  broiler  industry,  other  agricultural  industries,  and  the  economy 
generally. 

We  further  submit  that  the  net  result  would  produce  the  opposite  from  the 
objective  sought.  Unless  the  price  set  by  collective  bargaining  is  “on  the  money" 
with  the  price  which  would  have  been  established  by  the  competition,  a  misalloca- 
tion  of  resources  will  occur.  If  the  price  is  too  low.  production  will  be  unreason¬ 
ably  discouraged  and  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  industry  will  suffer.  If  the 
price  is  too  high,  as  may  be  more  likely,  consumption  will  shift  to  comiteting 
areas  or  products.  This  possibility  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  broiler  indus¬ 
try  which  markets  a  product  bearing  a  very  high  incidence  of  cross-elasticity  of 
demand  with  red  meat  products.  Although  involving  conqveting  areas  rather  than 
products,  the  example  of  the  Ontario  Broiler  Chicken  Producer’s  Marketing 
Board  in  Canada  shows  the  effect  that  a  complete  system  of  price  and  market 
regulation  can  have  on  the  broiler  industry.  Under  this  program.  Ontario  pro¬ 
ducers  set  the  price  and  supplies  of  chickens  in  the  province.  As  a  result  of  the 
established  price  being  in  disequilibrium  with  normal  demand  and  supply,  large 
quantities  of  Quebec  broilers  have  moved  into  many  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  mar¬ 
kets.  A  similar  result  could  be  expected  with  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
binding  price  based  on  compulsory  bargaining  in  the  United  States  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  shift  to  competitive  products  and  loss  of  remaining  foreign  markets. 

Finally,  the  inappropriateness  of  the  marketing  order — collective  price  bar¬ 
gaining  formula  to  the  broiler  industry  can  readily  be  understood  from  all  the 
foregoing.  Under  the  system  of  vertical  integration,  who  is  the  “producer"? 
The  production  function  is  a  cooperative  venture  in  which  the  integrator  fur¬ 
nishes  feed,  medication,  and  other  supplies  for  his  own  birds  which  are  placed 
with  growers  who  furnish  the  skilled  services  and  the  house  and  equipment  to 
care  for  them.  It  is  erroneous  artificially  to  create  the  categories  of  “producer" 
and  “handler”  in  this  industry.  Since  ownership  of  the  birds,  in  almost  every 
case,  is  in  the  integrator,  not  the  grower,  it  would  be  incongruous  if  the  grower 
(who  never  owns  the  birds)  is  classified  as  the  “producer,”  and  is  empowered 
under  a  marketing  order  to  negotiate  prices  for  a  product  which  he  does  not 
own. 

Although  we  doubt  the  economic  need  for,  or  efficacy  of,  joint  bargaining  in 
the  broiler  industry,  there  is  under  present  law  an  option  for  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  desirable.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  less  than  three  months  ago  enacted 
a  statute — The  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act  (S.  100) — which  guarantees 
that  producers  of  agricultural  products  can  be  free  from  coercive  or  otherwise 
unlawful  interference  from  any  source.  We  said  in  our  testimony  before  this 
committee  on  S.  109  in  May  of  1007, 

“.  .  .  it  is  the  policy  of  the  broiler  council  that  broiler  growers,  like  all  other 
farmers,  have  a  right  to  join  any  association  or  organization  of  their  choice.  We 
do  not  condone  any  unfair  or  coercive  interference  with  this  right  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  the  council  has  no  position  on  whether  integrators  should  or  should  not 
deal  with  associations  of  producers,  directly  with  individual  growers,  or  both. 
In  our  opinion,  these  are  commercial  questions  which  are  appropriately  matters 
of  individual  choice  guided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  marketplace.” 

We  continue  to  support  these  views. 

The  key  to  S.  100,  now  Public  Law  00-288,  is  its  guarantee  of  voluntary  pro¬ 
ducer’s  choice.  As  Senator  Aiken  explained  on  the  Senate  floor  : 

“It  [S.  1001  is  designed  to  protect  the  agricultural  producer’s  right  to  decide, 
free  from  improper  pressures,  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  belong  to  a  marketing 
or  bargaining  association  [113  Cong.  Rec.  S10866  (Aug.  4,  1967)].” 

S.  109  prevents  all  handlers,  including  association  of  producers,  from  commit¬ 
ting  improper  practices  which  impair  this  free  decision.  The  act  also  makes  clear 
that  producers  have  the  right  to  make  the  choice  not  to  join  a  bargaining  associa¬ 
tion  and  that  their  decision  to  negotiate  directly  with  handlers  shall  not  be 
disrupted. 

Title  IX  of  S.  3500  would  represent  a  sharp  departure  from  this  principle  of 
free  individual  election.  By  providing  machinery  whereby  one  group  of  farmers 
(undefined  by  product  or  geographic  market)  can  bind  ail  producers  as  to  every 
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detail  of  the  marketing  process,  Title  IX  would  submerge  the  choice  of  the 
individual  farmer  to  a  group  decision  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  and 
perhajps  a  substantial  number  of  other  individual  farmers  might  be  opposed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greiner. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRED  J.  GREINER,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS, 
MILK  INDUSTRY  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Greiner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  will 
highlight  my  statement,  if  you  prefer  that,  and  file  the  full  text. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed.  Your  statement  will  be  placed 
in  the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Greiner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Fred  J. 
Greiner,  and  I  am  director  of  public  affairs  for  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  a  trade  association  of  the  fluid  milk  industry.  The  founda¬ 
tion  represents  dairy  plants  that  process  and  distribute  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  milk  products  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

I  have  with  me  Mr.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  who  is  an  economist  with 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 

For  many  years  dairy  farmers  have  been  among  the  principal  users 
of  the  cooperative  form  of  marketing.  Most  fluid  milk  processing 
plants  in  the  United  States  deal  with  dairy  farmer  cooperat  ives  almost 
every  business  day  of  the  year. 

Our  testimony  today  will  relate  primarily  to  two  general  objectives 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  our  members  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public. 

1.  The  freedom  to  move  milk  between  markets  without  unnecessary 
legal  or  economic  restrictions  which  impede  free  and  open  competi¬ 
tion  ;  and 

2.  The  continued  reliance  on  the  supply-and-demand  pricing  concept. 

IVe  urge  that  before  a  permanent  extension  of  the  class  I  base  plan 

is  made  or  written  into  law,  that  serious  attempts  be  made  to  amend 
the  existing  class  I  base  plan  to  include  provisions  that  would  remove 
some  of  the  rigidity  in  the  existing  plan  and  that  would  allow  new 
producers  to  obtain  bases  where  plans  are  in  effect  and  would  allow  for 
the  movement  of  milk  between  milk  order  areas,  without  unnecessary 
restriction. 

Inasmuch  as  these  clarifying  amendments  as  outlined  above  are  not 
a  part  of  S.  3590,  we  would  oppose  extension  of  the  class  1  base  plan 
permanently.  If  the  committee,  in  its  judgment,  deems  that  the  plan 
should  be  extended,  we  urge  that  the  extension  be  limited  to  1  year, 
and  that  we  have  another  chance  to  take  a  look  at  it  at  another  session 
of  Congress. 

With  respect  to  section  903,  it  does  provide  for  bargaining  between 
represenatives  of  the  producers  and  handlers.  It  is  our  understanding 
from  the  staff  memorandum  issued  by  this  committee  that  they  inter¬ 
pret  this  to  mean  that  where  a  milk  marketing  order  provides  a 
“method  for  fixing"  minimum  prices,  that  method  will  be  by  collective 
bargaining.  If  this  is,  in  fact,  the  net  result  of  the  amended  language, 
this  would  mark  a  radical  departure  from  historical  operations  for 
the  dairy  industry  under  the  marketing  order  system. 

I  might  say,  too,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the  present  language 
in  that  collective-bargaining  section  is  very  minimal.  For  example, 
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how  are  the  producer  committees  to  be  selected?  Whom  will  they  rep¬ 
resent  ?  Are  minimum  prices  the  only  items  subject  to  bargaining  ?  Will 
the  results  of  such  bargaining  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  area?  How  are  handler  committees  to  be  selected?  Are 
handlers  to  bargain  through  a  committee  ?  And  if  so,  must  all  handlers 
be  bound  by  the  agreement  ? 

Then,  more  important,  what  is  the  status  of  the  cooperative  handler. 
There  are  many  of  them  in  the  picture  today. 

Although  the  lack  of  answers  to  the  above  questions  in  the  present 
bill  leads  us  to  oppose  this  section  of  the  proposal,  the  members  of  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  urge  the  deletion  of  section  903  of  title  IX 
providing  for  collective  bargaining  for  milk  prices  for  another  very 
fundamental  and  more  persuasive  reason,  because  under  the  present 
act  dairy  farmers  receive  prices  designed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  at  prices  which  are  in  the  public  interest  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  these  circumstances  at  public  hear¬ 
ings,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  evidence  from  all 
parties  concerned  including  farmers,  cooperatives,  handlers,  associa¬ 
tions  of  handlers,  consumers,  or  whoever  wishes  to  appear.  After  which, 
the  Secretary  makes  a  decision. 

Under  the  proposal  before  the  committee,  them  is  no  reference  to 
adequate  supplies  of  milk  or  the  public  interest.  A  committee  repi'e- 
senting  producers  and  handlers  is,  in  effect,  given  the  authority  to 
establish  prices  which  in  turn  will  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  interest  of  American  consumers  will  be  completely  lost 
under  such  an  arrangement. 

The  third  section  of  the  proposal  with  which  we  are  concerned  is 
section  906  which  provides  a  system  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  allot  a  quantity  of  any  given  com¬ 
modity,  including  milk,  which  a  producer  can  legally  sell  in  any  market 
during  a  specified  period  of  time. 

If  this  section  is  to  remain  a  part  of  the  bill  for  other  agricultural 
commodities,  then  we  urge  that  milk  and  milk  products  be  l  isted  among 
the  exceptions  in  section  905  which  amends  section  8c.(6)  (,T)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

W  e  ui‘ge  the  exception  for  two  basic  reasons : 

The  first  parallels  our  opposition  to  collective  bargaining.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  anywhere  in  the  mechanism  will  the  consumer  be 
protected  or  will  the  public  interest  be  given  consideration  as  is 
presently  accomplished  under  the  marketing  order  system  in  effect 
today. 

We  assume  that  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  a  strong  bargaining 
position,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  producers  would  want 
to  control  the  supply.  The  allotment  section  does  this.  Under  these 
conditions,  there  is  absolutely  no  consideration  given  to  the  public 
interest  or  to  the  needs  of  the  consumers. 

Secondly,  a  more  serious  ambiguity  occurs  in  section  906  which 
amends  section  8c(7)  (F)  (3)  which  relates  to  allotments  of  producers 
which  can  be  handled  by  handlers.  It  would  appear  that  this  section 
imposes  a  severe  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  milk  that  can  be 
handled  by  any  given  handler.  If  this  is  so,  then  we  might  have  the 
circumstance  where  a  milk  plant  would  find  itself  with  a  sudden 
demand  for  milk  products  for  any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons,  for 
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example,  taking  on  a  large  chai  list  ore  as  a  customer,  or  when  a  new 
industrial  plant  moves  into  town  with  attendant  population  increases, 
and  so  forth,  he  might  not  be  able  to  get  milk  to  satisfy  his  local  needs. 

bo,  thus,  in  summary,  gentlemen,  we  are  opposed  to  permanent 
extension  of  the  class  I  base  plan  until  extensive  revisions  in  the  entire 
plan  are  made ;  Ave  feel  there  is  no  need  for  the  collective  bargaining- 
language  contained  in  the  act,  and  we  prefer  to  use  the  established 
procedure  in  the  Federal  milk  order  program  to  establish  classifi¬ 
cation  and  price  levels  for  producers’  milk.  And,  lastly,  we  oppose  the 
provision  for  marketing  allotments  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greiner  is  as  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Fred  J.  Greiner 
and  I  am  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  a  trade 
association  of  the  fluid  milk  industry.  The  Foundation  represents  dairy  plants 
that  process  and  distribute  fluid  milk  products  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

For  many  years  dairy  farmers  have  been  among  the  principal  users  of  the 
cooperative  form  of  marketing.  Most  fluid  milk  processing  plants  in  the  United 
States  deal  with  dairy  farmer  cooperatives  almost  every  business  day  of  the  year. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
to  discuss  three  proposals  in  S.  3590  which  would  have  a  direct  impact  upon  the 
present  commerce  and  relationships  that  exist  between  dairy  farmer  cooperatives 
and  fluid  milk  operators,  more  commonly  known  as  handlers  in  the  proposal. 

Our  testimony  today  will  relate  primarily  to  two  general  objectives  which  are 
of  paramount  importance  to  our  members  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

1.  The  freedom  to  move  milk  between  markets  without  unnecessary  legal  or 
economic  restrictions  which  impede  free  and  open  competition,  and 

2.  The  continued  reliance  on  the  supply  and  demand  pricing  concept. 

In  the  case  of  milk  and  milk  products,  this  bill  provides  authority  for  three 
types  of  regulatory  plans  which  are  contrary  to  the  above  objectives. 

The  first  proposal  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  that  section  that  would 
make  permanent  the  present  dairymen’s  class  I  base  plan.  When  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  passed,  the  dairymen’s  class  I  base  plan  made  a 
part  of  that  Act  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  compromise  that  was  not  satisfactory  to 
milk  processors,  nor  for  that  matter  to  milk  producers. 

The  1965  Act,  as  interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  requires  a 
single  representative  period  of  time  to  establish  a  permanent  history  of  market¬ 
ings  by  dairy  producers. 

Frankly,  we  feel  that  this  is  too  rigid.  For  if  a  farmer  does  not  initially  estab¬ 
lish  the  history  of  marketings  during  the  representative  period  as  required  by 
USDA,  then  he  must  participate  in  the  market  as  a  new  producer  unless  he  can 
obtain  a  history  by  transfer  or  purchase  from  another  dairy  farmer. 

Other  provisions  of  the  existing  class  I  base  plan  dramatically  restricts  the 
movement  of  milk  between  milk  order  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  itself  interpreted  the  law  as  to  permit  cer¬ 
tain  restrictive  provisions.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the  USDA  in  June,  1966  the 
following  appears : 

“The  new  authority  accommodates  restrictive  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
basis  on  which  new  producers  and  milk  from  unregulated  plants  and  plants  regu¬ 
lated  by  other  orders  can  share  in  the  higher  valued  fluid  milk  sales.” 

Part  of  the  restrictive  treatment  includes  what  USDA  terms  as  permission  to 
give  priority  assignment  to  quota  milk  of  class  I  sales  in  a  base  plan  market  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  source  of  the  milk  used  in  fulfilling  the  class  I  terms  of  the  market. 
The  effect  is  to  substantially  restrict  milk  which  does  not  have  a  base  from  com¬ 
peting  in  any  market  with  a  base  plan. 

Such  restrictions  are  not  in  the  spirit  of  other  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  that  no  marketing  agreement 
or  order  applicable  to  milk  and  its  products  in  any  marketing  area  shall  pro¬ 
hibit  or  in  any  manner  limit,  in  the  case  of  the  products  of  milk,  the  marketing  in 
that  area  of  any  milk  or  product  thereof  produced  in  any  production  area  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  would  urge  that  before  permanent  extension  of 
the  class  I  base  plan  is  written  into  law  that  serious  attempts  be  made  to  amend 
the  existing  class  I  base  plan  to  include  provisions  that  would  remove  some  of 
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the  rigidity  in  the  existing  plan,  that  would  allow  new  producers  to  obtain  bases 
where  a  plan  is  in  effect,  and  would  allow  for  the  movement  of  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  milk  products  between  milk  marketing  order  areas  without  unnecessary 
restrictions. 

Inasmuch  as  clarifying  amendments  as  outlined  above  are  not  a  part  of  S. 
3590,  we  would  oppose  extension  of  the  class  I  base  plan  permanently.  If  the 
Committee,  in  its  judgment,  deems  that  he  plan  should  be  extended,  we  urge 
that  the  extension  be  limited  to  one  year.  This  would  permit  a  thorough  review 
of  the  class  I  base  plan  and  its  impact  upon  dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  before  making  the  plan  a  permanent  part  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act. 

With  respect  to  collective  bargaining  for  milk  prices,  Section  903  of  the  bill 
provides  that  one  of  the  terms  or  conditions  that  can  be  issued  in  milk  orders 
is  one  for  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith  by  producer  representatives  and 
handlers.  A  staff  explanation  issued  by  this  Committee  interprets  this  to  mean 
that  where  a  milk  marketing  order  provides  a  “method  for  fixing”  minimum 
prices,  that  method  will  be  by  collective  bargaining.  If  this  is,  in  fact,  the  net 
result  of  the  amended  language,  this  would  mark  a  radical  departure  from  his¬ 
torical  operations  for  the  dairy  industry  under  the  marketing  order  system. 

Frankly,  we  fmd  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  results  which  conceivably  can  be 
achieved  between  producers  and  handlers  by  collective  bargaining  as  provided 
for  in  this  new  language,  with  the  present  results  from  public  hearings  called 
by  the  Department  at  which  time  all  parties  affected,  including  consumers,  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  viewpoint  on  suggested  or  impending  changes. 

The  present  language  in  the  collective  bargaining  section  for  milk  is  minimal. 
For  example,  how  are  producer  committees  to  be  selected?  Who  will  they  repre¬ 
sent?  Are  minimum  prices  the  only  item  subject  to  bargaining?  Will  the  results  of 
the  collective  bargaining  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  producers  in  the  area 
as  is  now  the  case  with  findings  of  the  Department  following  a  hearing?  How 
are  handler  committees  to*  be  selected?  Are  handlers  to  bargain  through  a  com¬ 
mittee?  If  so,  are  all  handlers  bound  by  the  agreement  made  by  the  committee? 
What  is  the  status  of  the  cooperative  handler  under  these  provisions  of  the 
bill?  Today  many  cooperatives  are  also  handlers  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  in  certain  markets  of 
the  United  States  such  cooperative  handlers  play  a  predominant  role  in  the 
processing  and  sale  of  milk  to  consumers.  Finally,  who  approves  the  price  level 
established,  or  what  happens  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached? 

Although  the  lack  of  answers  to  the  above  questions  in  the  present  bill  leads 
us  to  oppose  this  section  of  the  proposal,  the  members  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foun¬ 
dation  urge  the  deletion  of  Section  903  of  Title  IX  providing  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  for  milk  prices  for  another  very  fundamental  and  more  persuasive 
reason. 

Basically,  if  prices  are  to  be  established  by  a  committee  of  producers  and 
handlers  and  enforced  by  the  Federal  government,  the  present  statutory  stand¬ 
ards  of  pricing  would  no  longer  apply. 

Under  the  present  Act  dairy  farmers  receive  prices  designed  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  milk  at  prices  which  are  in  the  public  interest  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  these  circumstances  at  public 
hearings  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  evidence  from 
all  parties  concerned  including  farmers,  cooperatives,  handlers,  associations 
of  handlers,  consumers,  or  whoever  wishes  to  appear.  After  all  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  in,  the  Department  then  weighs  this  evidence  and  makes  a  decision 
on  a  milk  price  which  will  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  milk,  inherently 
provide  sufficient  income  to  farmers  and  at  a  price  which  will  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  prices  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  under  the  Federal  milk  orders  program  and  under  the  price  support 
program  have  resulted  in  surplus  milk  production.  Except  for  1966,  CCC 
purchases  of  dairy  products  have  amounted  to  over  4%  of  total  milk  production 
for  each  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Under  the  proposal  before  the  Committee,  there  is  no  reference  to  adequate 
supplies  of  milk  or  the  public  interest.  A  committee  representing  producers 
and  handlers  is,  in  effect,  given  the  authority  to  establish  prices  which  in  turn 
will  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  government.  The  interest  of  American  consumers 
will  be  completely  lost  under  such  an  arrangement. 

The  existing  market  order  system  based  upon  supply  and  demand  has  worked 
satisfactorily  for  many  years.  As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  dairy  farmer 
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cooperatives  have  been  active— since  the  early  1930s.  Dairy  farmer  cooperatives 
are  numerous  and  large. 

Tli rough  dairy  farmer  cooperatives,  milk  producers  have  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Federal  order  mechanism  made  available  to  them  by  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  As  this  is  written  there  are 
74  Federal  milk  orders  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  all  of  them  operating 
under  the  general  criteria  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  at  prices 
which  are  in  the  public  interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

For  the  reasons  cited  above,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Milk  Industry  Founda¬ 
tion  that  the  section  authorizing  collective  bargaining  for  milk  prices  of  S 
3590  be  deleted.  It  simply  is  not  necessary. 

The  third  section  of  the  proposal  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  Section 
906  which  provides  a  system  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  allot  a  quantity  of  any  given  commodity,  including  milk,  which 
a  producer  can  legally  sell  in  any  market  during  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Once  collective  bargaining  is  substituted  for  the  present  system  of  having 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  set  milk  prices  that  will  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk  in  the  public  interest,  then  a  new  way  must  be  found  to  provide 
a  means  of  controlling  the  supply  of  milk. 

Evidently  this  is  the  intent  of  Section  906. 

If  this  section  is  to  remain  a  part  of  the  bill  for  other  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  then  we  urge  that  milk  and  milk  products  be  listed  among  the  exceptions 
in  Section  905  which  amends  Section  8c (6)  ( J)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended. 

We  urge  this  exception  for  two  basic  reasons. 

The  first  parallels  our  opposition  to  collective  bargaining.  There  is  no  as¬ 
surance  that  anywhere  in  the  mechanism  will  the  consumer  be  protected  or 
will  the  public  interest  be  given  consideration  as  is  presently  accomplished 
under  the  marketing  order  system  in  effect  today. 

We  assume  that  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  a  strong  bargaining  position 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  producers  would  want  to  control  the 
supply.  The  allotment  section  does  this.  Therefore,  producers  and  handlers  can 
bargain  for  whatever  price  they  wish  and  at  whatever  high  level  they  want  so 
long  as  the  supply  is  controlled.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  absolutely  no 
consideration  given  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the  needs  of  consumers. 

Secondly,  a  more  serious  ambiguity  occurs  in  Section  906  which  amends 
Section  8c (7)  (E)(3)  which  relates  to  allotments  of  producers  which  can  be 
handled  by  handlers.  It  would  appear  that  this  section  imposes  a  severe  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  amount  of  milk  that  can  be  handled  by  any  given  handler. 
It  would  appear  that  the  language  could  be  construed  so  as'  to  prohibit  a  handler 
from  purchasing  any  excess  milk  to  handle  special  needs.  For  example,  if  a  dairy 
plant  suddenly  found  itself  with  a  sudden  demand  for  milk  products  for  any 
one  of  a  number  of  reasons,  i.e.,  taking  on  a  large  chain  store  as  a  customer,  or 
when  a  new  industrial  plant  moves  into  town  with  attendant  population  in¬ 
creases,  etc.,  it  would  appear  that  the  language  in  this  section  could  be  construed 
to  preclude  that  dairy  from  buying  milk  from  any  other  source  than  from 
his  local  producers  to  meet  the  new  needs — even  though  they  could  not  fulfill 
that  need.  In  other  words,  this  section  imposes  a  severe  impediment  to  the  free 
flow  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Thus,  in  summary  gentlemen,  we  are  opposed  to  permanent  extension  of  the 
class  I  base  plan  until  extensive  revisions  in  the  entire  plan  are  made;  we 
feel  there  is  no  need  for  the  collective  bargaining  language  contained  in  the 
Act.  and  we  prefer  to  use  the  established  procedure  in  the  Federal  milk  order 
program  to  establish  classification  and  price  levels  for  producers’  milk.  Lastly, 
we  oppose  the  provision  for  marketing  allotments  for  milk  and  milk  products. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  attention,  and  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Your  statement  says  that  you  are  director  of  public  affairs  for  the 
Milk  Industry  F oundation. 

What  is  your  membership  ? 

Mr.  Greiner.  Our  membership  consists  of  the  fluid  milk  processors. 
These  are  people  who  buy  milk  from  farmers  and  process  it  into 
bottled  and  fluid  milk  products. 

We  have  members  in  every  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
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The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Miller? 

Senator  Miller.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

AVe  ivill  next  hear  from  Mr.  Heffelfinger. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  HEFFELFINGER,  CHAIRMAN,  EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE,  GRAIN  &  FEED  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  HefeeleinCtER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
this  statement  is  submitted  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  feeling  of 
urgency,  although  it  is  only  three  pages  long. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  kind  that  we  like,  right  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  Frank  Heffelfinger,  executive  vice  president  of  Peavy  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.  I  am  also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association  on  whose  behalf  I  ap¬ 
pear  here  today  to  testify  on  S.  3590. 

On  April  9,  1968, 1  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  testify  in  opposition  to  S.  2973,  the  so-called  bargaining 
bill.  Our  opposition  still  remains  and  we  would  suggest  no  more  than 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  further  study  can  be  given  to  the  farm  program. 

We  would  like  to  concentrate  our  remarks  on  two  aspects  of  S.  3590 : 
(1)  Title  IX:  Marketing  Orders,  and  (2)  Section  404:  Cost  of  Wheat 
Marketing  Certificates  to  Processors. 

First  of  all,  marketing  orders : 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  all  commodities  would  become  eligible 
for  marketing  orders  even  though  we  were  pleased  to  note  an  excep¬ 
tion  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  other  commodities  from  the  collective 
bargaining  aspect  of  S.  3590.  Since  flax  and  its  products  are  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  oilseeds,  we  do  not  understand  why  flax  is  not 
exempt  from  collective  bargaining. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  a  question  I  raised  the  other  day.  If  you  in¬ 
cluded  one  oil  crop  you  would  have  to  include  all  oil  crops,  would  you 
not  ?  Because  if  you  include  one  oil  crop,  such  as  flaxseed,  it  is  competi¬ 
tive  with  soybeans. 

Senator  Young.  Flax  and  soybeans  are  competitive  as  oil  crops, 
particularly  in  the  making  of  paints  and  as  feed  supplements  for  cat¬ 
tle,  et  cetera. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  informed  that  cottonseed  wants  to  be  exempt. 
I  think  the  reason  we  did  not  exempt  flaxseed  is  because  it  is  produced 
in  such  a  small  area. 

Senator  Young.  That  was  the  reason. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  nationwide. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  Perhaps,  it  might  be  just  as  well  for  me  to  in¬ 
sert  at  this  point,  parenthetically,  that  while  flax  is  produced  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  Dakotas  and  in  Minnesota,  there  is  still  a  fairly  sub¬ 
stantial  tonnage  of  flax  produced  in  California  and  Texas.  So,  it  really 
is  not  quite  as  restrictive  as  you  might  think. 

Senator  Miller.  May  I  ask  you  this  question  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Miller.  Even  though  it  is  not  quite  as  restricted,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  lot  different  from  soybeans,  for  example.  I  wonder  just  how 
much  this  would  aggravate  the  situation  if  it  were  not  exempt  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  I  think  the  important  consideration  is  that  we 
will  have  to  go  back  to  the  original  comments  that  I  made  that  Sen¬ 
ator  Young  has  replied  to;  that  is,  to  say  that  they  are  competitive  re¬ 
gardless  of  where  they  are  grown — they  are  competitive.  Flax  is  com¬ 
petitive  in  oil  and  in  meal  with  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed  meal, 
and,  of  course,  primarily,  with  soybean  oil  and  soybean  meal. 

Senator  Miller.  How  much  is  that  competition  ? 

Are  you  talking  about  a  very  minor  amount  of  competition  or  are 
you  talking  about  a  lot  of  competition  ? 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  much. 

I  understand  how  it  is  competitive.  But  the  degree  of  competition 
is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  The  history  of  the  production  of  flax  has  been 
a  gradual  decline  in  tonnage  production.  So,  you  would  have  to  say 
that  the  amount  of  competition  was  lessening,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  good. 

Senator  Miller.  What  percentage  of  the  oil  seeks  the  market  from 
flaxseed  ?  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  oilseed  market  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  A  very  small  part  of  it. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  it  be  2  or  5  percent  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  Do  you  have  those  production  figures  ? 

In  1968,  soybean  production  was  1,040  million.  This  is  the  indicated 
production  for  1968 — with  the  flax,  for  the  same  period,  being  23,- 
200,000  bushels. 

Senator  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  We  were  happy  to  hear  Secretary  Freeman  re¬ 
spond  to  a  question  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  object  to  having 
commodities  specified  in  section  905  exempt  from  other  provisions  of 
title  IX  of  the  bill.  We  strongly  recommend  such  an  exemption. 

Our  statement  of  April  9,  1968,  set  forth  in  detail  the  disruptive 
effect  of  the  bargaining  bill  on  the  entire  agribusiness  community. 
Since  that  statement  is  a  matter  of  record  we  will  not  repeat  it;  but 
sincerely  ask  that  your  committee  consider  it  in  your  deliberations  on 
the  bill  now  before  you.  Although  my  statement  then  was  directed 
against  titles  I  and  II  of  S.  2973,  and  only  title  II  of  that  bill  is  in 
S.  3590,  I  think  it  significant  that  on  April  5,  1968,  Undersecretary 
John  A.  Schnittker  said,  “Under  title  II  (of  S.  2973) ,  the  same  results 
would  be  achieved  (as  under  title  I  of  the  Mondale  bill)  *  *  *”  Dr. 
Kiser,  an  agricultural  economist  on  our  staff,  agrees  with  Dr.  Schnitt- 
ker’s  conclusion. 

Briefly  stated,  our  opposition  to  bargaining  bills  is  based  on  the 
artificial  arrangements  that  are  imposed  on  an  efficient  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  replace  competitive  influences,  destroy  initiative,  and 
decrease  efficiency.  If  one  segment  of  the  agribusiness  community  is 
controlled,  such  control  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  competi¬ 
tive  position  of  the  controlled  commodities  bringing  forth  the  substi- 
tuition  of  lower  priced  commodities  or  synthetic  products  for  the 
higher  priced  controlled  commodities. 

And  now  as  to  “Wheat  Marketing  Certificates  to  Processors.” 

95-942 — 68 - 11 
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Under  this  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  increase 
the  loan  rate  without  reducing  the  processor’s  certificate  payment.  The 
processor  certificate  is  used  to  enable  the  farmer  to  receive  100  percent 
parity  of  the  share  of  his  production  that  is  used  domestically.  The 
1967  domestic  marketing  certificate  is  $1.36  per  bushel,  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  $1.25  loan  value  and  the  July  1967  parity  price 
of  $2.61  per  bushel.  The  $1.36  consists  of  the  75-cent  processor  certifi¬ 
cate  and  the  61  cents  appropriated  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  pro¬ 
posal  would  freeze  the  appropriation  portion  of  the  certificate  pay¬ 
ment,  but  increase  the  75-cent  processor  certificate  for  the  1970  and 
succeeding  wheat  crops  by  the  amount  of  any  increase  in  parity  price 
over  the  parity  price  of  July  1, 1969. 

Millers  have  repeatedly  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  75-cent 
processor  wheat  certificate  and  this  amendment  would  add  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  wheat  marketing  and  milling.  When  the  Secretary  makes 
his  annual  announcement  on  the  value  of  the  domestic  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate,  any  possible  profit  on  trades  which  had  been  made  for  the 
future  could  be  wiped  out  by  a  change  in  the  certificate  value. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  particularly  urge  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  reject  title  IX  of  S.  3590. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  again  appear  before  your  commit¬ 
tee  to  speak  for  the  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Association. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  the  few  exceptions  you  made,  you  are 
for  the  bill’s  extension  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  That  is  right,  with  these  exceptions,  but  my  com¬ 
ments  were  directed  to  all  of  the  provisions  that  pertain  to  grains  and 
oilseeds. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  exceptions  ? 

Senator  Young.  The  Peavey  Co.  is  an  old  and  reputable  company. 
When  did  you  first  start  in  the  grain  business  ? 

Mr.  Heffelfinger.  It  was  incorporated  in  1874. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Creed. 

STATEMENT  0E  JOSEPH  M.  CREED,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  AMERICAN 

BAKERS  ASSOCIATION  AND  BISCUIT  AND  CRACKER  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Creed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I,  too, 
have  a  very  brief  statement.  It  will  not  take  very  long  to  give  the  whole 
of  it,  without  attempting  to  summarize  it. 

My  name  is  Joseph  M.  Creed.  I  am  general  counsel  of  the  American 
Bakers  Association  and  the  Biscuit  &  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  on  whose  behalf  I  appear  here  today. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  give  this  committee  our  views  on 
that  part  of  S.  3590,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1968,  which  seriously 
affects  our  industry.  I  refer  to  title  IV  which  would  amend  section  379e 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  require  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  wheat  marketing  certificates  to  processors 
for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1970-through-1973  crops  at  75  cents 
per  bushel,  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  after  1969 
exceeds  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1, 1969. 
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On  May  3  of  this  year  in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  farm 
program,  we  addressed  a  letter  to  this  committee  expressing  our  objec- 
tion  to  an  extension  of  the  program  after  the  present  expiration  date. 
At  this  tune  we  wish  to  record  our  objection  to  any  increase  in  this 
processing  tax  and  reiterate  our  earlier  request  that  the  Congress  per¬ 
mit  the  program  to  expire  with  the  1969  crop  year  as  presently  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  law. 

Our  industry  has  consistently  opposed  the  wheat  certificated  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  processing  tax  which  has  been  levied  on  the  users  of 
wheat  products,  because  we  believe  it  is  inequitable  and  unfair  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  consumers  of  wheat  products  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wheatgrowers.  It  is  our  position  that  this  kind  of  tax  which  shifts 
the  responsibility  for  paying  for  a  program  established  by  Congress 
from  the  taxpayer,  as  such,  to  the  user  who  creates  the  market  for  the 
wheat  has  no  place  in  a  farm-support  program.  If  a  program  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  wheatgrowers  lias  merit,  it  should  be  financed  out  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  Treasury  as  are  the  other  commodities  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  legislation,  and  not  through  this  inequitable  and  regres¬ 
sive  tax  on  consumers  of  the  product.  It  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  taxpayers,  and  they  should  know  what  they  are  financing. 
The  burden  of  this  tax  necessarily  falls  most  heavily  on  the  segment 
of  our  population  least  able  to  afford  it,  because  bread  and  other  wheat 
foods  comprise  a  proportionately  larger  part  of  their  daily  food 
intake.  This  hidden  cost  should  not  be  the  burden  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged. 

The  baking  industry  uses  annually  some  400  million  bushels  of 
wheat  flour  in  its  products.  Obviously,  it  is  the  wheatgrowers  best 
domestic  customer.  The  irony  of  the  wheat  processing  tax  is  that  the 
people  who  consume  the  wheat  products,  and  thereby  provide  a  market 
outlet  for  wheat,  must  pay  this  special  exaction.  This  should  not  be. 
This  program  places  a  penalty  on  being  such  a  good  customer.  And 
the  better  the  customer  is,  the  greater  the  penalty.  The  fact  that  the 
tax  is  borne  principally  by  the  lower  income  members  of  the  public 
only  compounds  the  inequity.  This  is  economics  turned  topsy-turvy. 

The  75-cent-per-bushel  processing  tax  applied  to  our  annual  usage 
means  that  a  tax  of  $300  million  has  been  paid  each  year  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  our  products  since  the  inception  of  this  program  in  1966. 
By  the  end  of  this  crop  year,  consumers  of  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  will  have  paid  almost  $1  billion  in  this  processing  tax  over  a 
3-year  period,  with  another  year  yet  to  go.  We  ask :  Why  should  wheat 
food  consumers  continue  to  pay  this  tax,  much  less  have  it  increased 
as  S.  3590  proposes  to  do? 

At  this  point,  it  might  be  well  to  refer  to  an  observation  by  Dr. 
J ohn  A.  Shellenberger,  the  distinguished  agricultural  economist  and 
professor  emeritus  at  Kansas  State  University.  Dr.  Shellenberger’s 
complete  statement  on  this  subject  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  April  hearings.  At  one  point  he  says: 

At  no  time,  however,  have  processing  tax  laws  remained  in  effect  for  long 
because  they  have  not  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory,  long-term  solution  to  inade¬ 
quate  price  support  for  farmers’  wheat  at  the  marketplace.  *  *  *  Experience 
has  proved  repeatedly  that  this  is  a  questionable  manner  to  remedy  the  price 
situation  for  the  farmer. 
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Referring  to  the  economic  impact  of  such  a  program  on  the  wheat 
farmer,  Dr.  Shellenberger  observes  that  the  program,  has  “placed 
wheat  at  a  price  disadvantage  compared  with  other  grains.” 

This  eminent  agricultural  economist  is  concerned  over  what  the 
long-term  effect  this  program  will  have  on  the  wheat  economy.  I  am 
sure  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  wheatgrower  is  identical  with 
that  of  this  committee. 

Now,  S.  3590  would  not  only  extend  this  program  and  processing  tax 
for  4  more  years;  it  would  increase  it,  beginning  in  1970.  It  is  our 
view  that  the  plan  in  its  entirety  should  be  abandoned  in  1969  when  the 
law  expires. 

Lest  the  committee  feel  that  our  opposition  to  this  program  indicates 
a  lack  of  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  the  farm  community,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  wheatgrowers,  I  would  emphatically  state  that  we  want 
very  much  to  see  the  farmer  prosper  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  We 
firmly  believe  that  a  prosperous  farm  economy  helps  promote  total 
prosperity.  Our  objection  goes  to  the  method  chosen  by  Congress  in 
its  well-intentioned  desire  to  achieve  this  prosperity.  We  reiterate  that 
if  the  Congress  determines  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  wheat- 
growers  should  receive  as  close  as  possible  to  100  percent  of  parity 
for  their  domestically  consmned  wheat,  the  Congress  should  also  re¬ 
quire  that  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  policy  come  from  the 
general  revenues,  thereby  sharing  the  burden  among  all  the  taxpay¬ 
ers — not  just  the  consumers  of  wheat  foods. 

Accordingly,  we  respectfully  ask  this  committee  not  to  exceed  the 
wheat  certificate  program  after  its  expiration  date  of  1969.  However, 
if  the  committee  feels  that  other  overriding  considerations  require  a 
temporary  extension  of  the  present  law,  it  should  be  for  no  more 
than  1  year;  that  is,  through  the  1970  crop  year.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  the  processing  tax  on  wheat  processors  be  increased 
above  the  present  75  cents  per  bushel.  Furthermore,  any  temporary 
extension,  if  granted,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  con¬ 
gressional  intent  to  terminate  the  program  permanently  at  the  end 
of  the  extension  period. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  understand  why  the  certificate  plan 
was  put  in  the  law,  that  it  would  make  wheat  competitive  in  the  world 
markets;  in  other  words,  whenever  we  sell  on  the  world  market,  we 
can  sell  surplus  over  what  we  need  at  home  at  a  rate  equal  to  what 
the  world  market  price  is,  so  that  this  charge  of  about  65  to  70  cents 
a  bushel - 

Senator  Young? 

Senator  Young.  That  was  about  the  level  of  the  export  subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  It  did  run  that  high.  Now  it  is  down  to  practically 
nothing. 

Mr.  Creed.  It  is  a  reverse  subsidy,  as  I  understand  it,  beginning  in 
July  under  the  new  international  grains  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  wheat  was  not  sold; 
and  our  effort  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  wheatgrowers  to  receive 
full  parity  for  that  which  was  consumed  at  home. 

Mr.  Creed.  We  certainly  appreciate  the  need  and  the  desire  to  help 
the  wheatgrowers  increase  their  export  market,  and  I  think  that  it 
has  been  very  effectively  accomplished.  Our  objection  goes  to  the 
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method  that  is  used  to  finance  the  domestic  program.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  general  revenue  furnish  the  difference  between  the  low  sup¬ 
port  level  and  parity,  a  portion  of  it  is  placed  on  the  backs  of  the 
consumers.  1  on  have  a  consumer  who  makes  a  market  being  penalized 
because  he  makes  this  market;  and,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  statement, 
the  better  customer  he  is  the  more  he  has  to  pay  for  being  a  good 
cu^1oni^'-  M  e  just  do  not  think  it  is  sound  economically. 

I  he  Chairman.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  this  committee,  and 
1  have  been  chairman  of  it  now  for  almost  IT  years,  that  the  price  of 
fiour  makes  very  little  difference  in  the  price  of  the  end  product  to  the 
consumer.  I  have  been  buying  bread  here  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
U  ashmgton,  and  whether  wheat  sells  for  $2  or  $2.20  a  bushel,  it  does 
not  affect  the  price  of  bread  at  all. 

Mr.  Creed.  There  is  no  doubt,  Senator,  that  the  percentage  of  wheat 
that  is  represented  in  a  loaf  of  bread  is  relatively  a  small  proportion 
nit  I  thing  that  is  tine  of  any  manufactured  product.  The  house  that 
a  man  buys  bears  little  resemblance  in  price  to  what  the  lumberman 
gets  for  the  tree  in  the  forest.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be  helped.  But 
here,  again,  we  are  not  objecting  so  much  to  the  congressional  intent  of 
providing  the  farmer  with  whatever  it  is  believed  he  should  have  in 
the  way  of  return.  We  just  say  “Do  not  put  this  tax  on  the  user  of  the 
product.  It  should  come  out  of  the  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury.” 
ho,  everybody  bears  the  burden  as  a  part  of  what  Congress  has  deter¬ 
mined  should  be  public  policy. 

Under  the  certificate  plan,  you  have  the  people  who  eat  the  most 
bi  Bcid.  and  other  cereal  products — and  this  is  usually  the  low-income 
group,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said  and  the  Department 
has  issued  studies  showing — proportionately  paying  a  much  higher 
pei  centage  of  the  cost  than  if  this  were  a  direct  appropriation  from 
the  general  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  experience  on  the  cotton  bill,  as  you 
ma3  well  recall.  It  was  stated  by  the  Cotton  Council  here  and  by  others 
that  if  cotton  was  sold  at  one  price,  that  is,  at  the  world  price,  "that  the 
consumer  would  benefit.  We  have  had  it  on  the  statute  books  now  for 
about  4  or  5  years,  a  law  which  permits  the  textile,  mills  to  buy  cotton 
at  world  market  prices,  but  instead  of  going  down,  cotton  goods  went 
up.  Somebody  gets  the  difference.  It  is  not  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Creed.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  in  an  inflationary  period,  to  be¬ 
gin  with. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Creed.  It  is  not  any  one  thing,  as  a  rule,  that  brings  that  about. 
It  is  the  sum  of  several  items  that  goes  into  any  manufactured  product. 

I  suspect  that  is  true  in  textiles  as  it  is  in  our  products. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Even  with  the  wheat  certificate  which  costs  the  miller  75  cents  a 
bushel,  you  are  buying  wheat  cheaper  today  than  before  this  program 
went  into  effect ;  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  use  flour.  It  is  the  miller  who  buys  the  wheat.  We 
are  the  next  step  down  the  line.  We  buy  the  flour.  I  do  not  know  that 
our  flour  prices  are  cheaper  than  what  they  were  before.  I  think  that 
they  are  higher.  It  may  be  that  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  lower 
than  what  it  was  before  the  program  went  into  effect,  but  you  cannot 
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take  just  the  market  price.  You  have  to  add  the  cost  of  the  certificate 
to  it,  to  come  out  with  a  total  of  what  the  miller  has  to  pay. 

Senator  Young.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  cash  price  for  wheat  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.,  and  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  the  15  years  prior  to  the 
time  this  program  went  into  effect.  Also,  I  would  like  to  show  the 
present  cash  price  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  plus  the 
wheat  certificate  payment  of  75  cents.  I  think  that  would  show  that  the 
millers  and  other  users  of  wheat  are  getting  their  wheat  at  a  lower 
price  now  than  they  were  previously. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

(The  information  follows :) 

WHEAT:  AVERAGE  CASH  PRICES  PER  BUSHEL.  MINNEAPOLIS  AND  TOLEDO  BY  CROP 
YEARS  U.S.  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICE  1-POUND  LOAF  OF  WHITE  BREAD 


Dark 

Northern 

Spring 

Crop  year  Minneapo¬ 
lis  No.  1 — 
15  percent 
protein 


Cost  of  No.  2  Soft 
Value  of  wheat  Red 

certificate  and  Winter 

certificate  Toledo  < 


Average 
Cost  of  U.S.  retail 
Value  of  wheat  price  per 
certificate  and  pound 

certificate  white 
bread  - 


Dollars 


1949  _  2. 38 

1950  _  2.  56 

1951  _  2.  53 

1952  _  2.51 

1953  _ _ _  2.  68 

1954  _  2. 83 

1955  _  2. 47 

1956  _  2.42 

1957  _  2.39 

1958  . 2.25 

1959  _  2.26 

1960  _  2.  18 

1961  _  2.41 

1962  _  2.  51 

1963  _  2.30 

1964  _  1.  78 

1965  _ 1.87 

1966  _  1.  97 

1967  . <1.83 

May  1968 . 1.75 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 

_ _ _  2. 02 

_ _ _  2.22 

_ _  2.40 

. . . .  2.12 

_ _  1.  96 

_ _ _  2.  10 

. . .  2.04 

_  2.  17 

_  2. 13 

. . .  1.85 

_  1. 94 

. . 1.89 

. . . 2.00 

_  2. 06 

G)  _  1. 98 

0.  70  2.  48  1.  45 

.  75  2.  62  1.  62 

.  75  2.  72  1.  70 

.  75  2.  58  <  1.  41 

.  75  2.  50  1. 36 


Dollars  Dollars  Cents 

_  14. 0 

- - -  14. 3 

-  - . .  15.  7 

-  - -  -  16.0 

_ 16.4 

---- . 17.2 

. . -----  17.7 

. .  17. 9 

. . . .  18.8 

. . —  19.3 

- - 19.7 

. - .  20.3 

- - - .  20.9 

. . .  21.2 


(3)  -  21. 6 


0.  70 

2. 15 

20.  7 

.75 

2. 37 

20.8 

.75 

2.45 

22.0 

.75 

2. 16 

22.2 

.75 

2. 11 

«  22.  1 

1  Buffalo  cash  prices  not  available— Toledo  selected  as  nearest  point  to  Buffalo— DNS  prices  not  available 
at  Toledo. 

2  Calendar  years. 

3  Wheat  certificate  program  made  effective  July  1,  1964. 

4  Average  for  11  months  (July-May). 

3  Average  for  January,  February,  and  March  1968. 

Note:  Grade  differential  for  No.  1  over  No.  2  will  generally  average  about  1  cent  per  bushel. 


The  Chairman.  How  has  the  cost  of  bread  changed  ? 

I  can  tell  you  how  it  has,  from  personal  experience. 

Senator  Young.  What,  would  be  your  answer  to  the  wheat  farmers’ 
problem  ? 

We  have  a  free  market  for  wheat  now.  The  price  is  freely  estab¬ 
lished  on  various  markets.  Wheat  prices  in  Kansas  and  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  now  range  from  $1.10  to  $1.30  or  $1.40  a  bushel,  depending  on  the 
quality  and  location.  Farmers  cannot  exist  with  that. 

What  would  be  your  answer  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  If  I  recall  the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  cor¬ 
rectly,  the  average  market  price,  cash  price,  for  the  marketing  year 
now  closing,  has  been  $1.39  and  to  that  you  add  the  value  of  the  certifi- 
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cate  which  would  be  53  cents  a  bushel  when  applied  against  the  grow¬ 
er's  total  quota,  which  gives  you  $1.92  a  bushel.  That  compares  with 
$2.22  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  the  second  highest  blend  price  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  into  law. 

Senator  Young.  You  want  to  eliminate  the  wheat  certificate  pay¬ 
ment.  I  low  would  the  farmer  exist  with  the  present  low  prices  without 
the  wheat  certificate  payment  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  We  are  not  questioning  or  suggesting  that  Congress 
diminish  the  total  amount  of  money  that  is  considered  desirable  for 
the  wheat  farmer  to  get.  Our  objection  goes  to  the  technique  or  the 
method  that  is  used  in  giving  that  money ;  namely,  the  wheat  certificate 
approach,  to  put  the  tax  on  the  consumer  of  the  products.  We  think 
that  it  is  unfair  to  the  consumer,  and,  based  on  the  observations  of  a 
man  like  Dr.  Shellenberger  who  seems  to  feel  that  from  an  economic 
standpoint  of  a  wheatgrower  himself,  over  the  long  run,  it  is  going  to 
be  economically  disadvantageous  to  the  wheat  farmer. 

Senator  Young.  The  wheat  farmers  are  just  trying  to  exist.  You 
folks  opposed  higher  price  supports  a  few  years  ago.  You  opposed 
this  program.  You  oppose  any  Government  program  to  help  farmers 
get  a  better  price. 

Mr.  Creed.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  quite  correct.  We  do  not  oppose  the 
Government  programs,  as  such.  In  fact,  we  have  never  come  here  to 
appear  against  any  Government  programs,  except  when  there  has  been 
something  like  an  approach  which  would  put  the  payment  on  the  user 
of  the  product  rather  than  on  the  general  revenues;  but  we  want  the 
farmer  to  prosper.  We  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  pros¬ 
perous  farm  economy. 

Senator  Young.  In  other  words,  the  whole  country  would  be  better 
off  if  the  processors  and  the  users  could  get  together  with  the  farmers, 
to  try  to  work  out  something  ? 

Mr.  Creed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Senator  Young,  we  are  now  working 
with  the  wheatgrowers,  and  the  millers,  and  the  bakers  to  try  to  develop 
an  organization  which  has  been  named  “The  Wheat  and  Wheat  Food 
Foundation”  in  the  hope  that  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  of  these  three 
groups  will  mean  that  bigger  and  better  markets  can  be  developed  for 
the  entire  wheat  economy,  from  the  grower  right  down  to  the  end 
manufacturer. 

Senator  Young.  I  know  there  are  some  exporters  who  were  violently 
opposed  to  the  International  Grains  Arrangement.  They  wanted  lower 
world  prices.  You  cannot  have  the  wheat  price  lower  than  it  is  right 
now  and  keep  the  wheat  producer  in  business. 

Mr.  Creed.  I  think  that  is  true  of  any  segment  of  the  economy.  None 
of  them  can  stay  in  business  if  there  is  not.  a  good  enough  return 
to  provide  a  profit  for  the  labor  and  the  capital  invested. 

Senator  Young.  I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day  when  anyone 
would  argue  for  a  lower  world  price  for  an  American  product.  This  is 
unbelievable  to  me;  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
this. 

Mr.  Creed.  You  are  not  imputing  that  to  us  ? 

Senator  Young.  Not  to  you,  no. 

Mr.  Creed.  Thank  you.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Senator  Young.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  desire  to  add '? 

Mr.  Creed.  I  have  nothing  further.  Thank  vou  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Edward  Brown  Williams, 
counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  will  not 
appear  in  person  but  that  he  desires  to  file  a  statement.  Permission 
is  hereby  granted  to  Mr.  Williams,  to  file  a  statement. 

(The "statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams  follows:) 

Statement  of  Edward  Brown  Williams,  Counsel,  National  Association  of 

Frozen  Food  Packers 

My  name  is  Edward  Brown  Williams.  I  appear  before  your  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers,  for  which  I  am 
counsel.  The  members  of  the  Association  pack  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  production  of  frozen  vegetables,  fruits,  and  juices  and  a  large 
volume  of  other  frozen  foods.  These  products  are  marketed  in  all  50  states  of  the 
country.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  S.  3590. 

As  processors  of  agricultural  commodities  we  are  seriously  concerned  with  the 
proposals  in  Title  IX  of  S.  3590,  which  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  Act  and  of  the  marketing  orders 
which  may  be  imposed  under  its  provisions. 

J  want  to  emphasize,  as  we  have  done  before,  our  conviction  that,  the  impressive 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  vigorous  and  highly  competitive  frozen 
food  industry  during  the  relatively  few  years  of  its  existence,  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  the  industry  been  subjected  to  the  regulatory  programs  which 
have  been  urged  before  this  Committee  in  past  years,  some  of  which  were  dis¬ 
cussed  before  this  Committee  earlier  this  year  in  connection  with  S.  2973,  the 
Mondale  bill,  and  some  of  which  are  again  before  you  in  S.  3590. 

In  1942  the  production  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  amounted  to  348  million 
pounds.  In  I960  it  was  4  billion  123  million  pounds.  To  this  figure  must  be  added 
more  than  800  million  pounds  of  frozen  citrus  products  and  2  billion  146  million 
pounds  of  prepared  frozen  foods.  Production  of  frozen  potatoes  alone  rose  from  71 
million  pounds  in  1953  to  1  billion  460  million  pounds  in  1966. 

This  development  has  been  achieved  in  an  economic  climate  relatively  free  of 
outside  restraints  and  controls,  such  as  those  which  have  been  proposed  in  the 
past  and  are  again  before  us. 

We  submit  that  an  industry  with  such  a  record  of  progress  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  compulsory  marketing  controls  imposed  by  government  in  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  farm  problem,  with  no  assurance  that  such  controls  will  have  the  desired 
effect  and  that  they  will  not  result  in  a  dislocation  of  the  present  food  marketing 
structure,  to  the  disadvantage  of  farmer  and  purchaser  alike.  Such  control  pro¬ 
grams  appear  periodically,  and  apparently  inevitably,  despite  the  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  superiority  of  competition  to  government  controls. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  am  talking  about  restrictions  and  obligations 
imposed  by  statute,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  grower  groups  pur¬ 
suant  to  statutory  authority.  I  am  not  talking  about  voluntary  arrangements 
such  as  marketing  agreements  (as  distinguished  from  marketing  orders). 

The  frozen  food  industry,  through  the  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  has  consistently  objected  to  compulsory  marketing  orders  for  crops  for 
freezing,  when  legislation  authorizing  such  orders  has  been  proposed.  We  are, 
of  course,  opposed  to  the  imposition,  through  such  orders,  of  a  requirement  of 
collective  bargaining  between  purchasers  and  producers  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  to  fix  the  prices  of  such  commodities,  as  well  as  to  allotments  for 
processors  specifying  what  they  can  purchase  from  producers  and  allotments  for 
producers  limiting  the  quantities  and  grades  of  commodities  which  they  may  sell 
to  processors. 

We  fully  realize  the  concern  of  the  Committee  with  problems  faced  by  fanners. 
The  existence  of  problems  and  hardship,  however,  do  not  justify  the  imposition  of 
controls,  such  as  those  proposed  in  Title  IX  of  the  bill,  which  we  feel  sure  will  not 
work  but  rather  will  stifle  the  vibrant  activity  and  progress  of  our  industry.  We  do 
not  propose  an  alternative  to  Title  IX  because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  present 
competitive  system,  despite  its  shortcomings,  has  been  proved  to  be  superior  to  a 
government-regulated  system,  both  in  experience  here  and  abroad. 
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Title  IX  would  extend  eligibility  for  a  marketing  order  to  “any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  (except  canned  or  frozen  products)”  if  a  majority  of  the 
producers  of  the  commodity  or  product  votes  in  a  referendum  in  favor  of  its  eligi¬ 
bility.  In  this  nniner  all  commodities  for  freezing  or  oilier  processing  could  be 
covered  under  the  marketing  order  authority. 

This  would  expose  all  of  the  products  used  by  the  food  processing  industry  to 
the  imposition  of  marketing  orders  at  the  will  of  the  producers  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  The  basic  objections  which  we  have  always  had  to  such  orders 
are  simple.  They  are :  the  lack  of  need  for  them  for  crops  for  freezing,  and  their 
arbitrary  and  undemocratic  character  as  applied  to  procesors. 

Under  the  proposal,  as  we  have  noted,  it  is  the  producers  who  determine 
whether  a  crop  for  freezing  is  to  be  made  eligible  for  a  marketing  order.  The 
processor  has  no  voice  whatsoever  in  this  decision  if  a  majority  of  the  producers 
decide  in  favor  of  making  a  commodity  eligible  for  an  order. 

Marketing  orders  may,  under  present  law,  contain  among  others,  provisions 
limiting  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  of  any  grade,  size  or  quality  thereof  which 
may  be  marketed  and  provisions  for  allotments  of  the  amounts  of  a  commodity 
which  a  processor  may  purchase  or  which  he  may  market.  Any  crop  for  freezing 
would,  therefore,  at  the  will  of  producers,  be  made  eligible  for  an  order  which 
could,  if  the  producers  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  desired,  contain  such 
provisions.  This  could  be  done  without  the  consent  of  and  against  tin*  will  of 
processors  of  the  crop.  The  effect  of  such  an  order  would  be  to  hand  over  to 
producer  administrative  committees  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  real  and 
substantial  control  of  the  business  of  processors. 

Title  IX  of  S.  o5!)0  would  also  authorize  provisions  in  marketing  orders  for 
establishing  the  minimum  prices  and  minimum  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
crops  for  freezing  may  be  acquired  by  handlers  or  processors  from  producers. 
This  would  be  done  by  compulsory  collective  bargaining  between  producers  and 
handlers. 

Presumably  the  basic  legal  principles  developed  under  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act  would  be  drawn  upon  by  the  courts,  to  the  extent  they  are  found 
applicable,  to  enforce  a  provision  of  a  marketing  order  requiring  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  in  good  faith  to  fix  prices.  Such  a  provision  would  be  enforceable  by 
injunction  under  §  8a (6)  of  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Agreement  Act  (7  U.S.O. 
(>0Sa(G) )  and  violations  by  processors  (but  not  producers)  by  failure  or  refusal 
to  bargain,  would  subject  the  processors  to  the  criminal  i>enalties  provided  by 
§  8c (14)  (7  U.S.C.  008c (14)  ) . 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  if  a  minimum  price  and  terms  should  be  agreed 
upon,  the  effect  of  the  order  would  be  to  prohibit  handlers  or  processors  from 
acquiring  the  regulated  commodity  from  producers  except  at.  flu*  agreed  price  and 
upon  the  agreed  terms.  Processors  would  thus  be  subject  to  legal  proceedings 
for  buying  at  a  lower  price  but  producers  could  not  be  penalized  for  xclliiu/  at  a 
lower  price.  This  kind  of  discriminatory  provision  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand. 

In  a  statement  filed  with  this  Committee  on  the  Mondale  bill,  S.  2973,  the 
Manager  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Association,  Mr.  Ralph  Bunje,  pointed 
out  that  pricing  for  an  agricultural  commodity  is  not  comparable  to  pricing  for 
the  cost  of  labor  and  stated  that  the  two  problems  could  not  be  dealt  with  on 
the  same  kind  of  basis.  He  said  also,  “*  *  *  the  idea  of  providing  authority  in 
marketing  orders  for  establishing  minimum  prices  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
sale  or  for  establishing  collective  bargaining  units  is  in  our  judgment  not  an 
appropriate  use  of  the  marketing  orders.”  1 

The  idea  is  even  less  appropriate  than  otherwise,  where  the  principle  method 
of  obtaining  crops  for  processing  is  through  contractual  arrangements  between 
the  producer  and  the  processor,  as  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  food  marketing  reported  that  “about  75  percent  of  the 
supply  requirements  of  freezers  and  70  percent  of  those  for  canners  were  obtained 
through  contractual  arrangements  in  1964.2  The  individual  requirements  of 
producers  and  processors  who  deal  with  each  other  under  the  contractual  system 
could  not,  we  submit,  be  satisfied  by  the  collective  bargaining  scheme  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  bill. 


1  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Coinmitlee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the  operation  of 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1  965  and  their  continuation 
and  proposed  strengthening  of  farm  bargaining  power,  00th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  pp.  542  •  545. 

2  Fond  From  Farmer  to  Consumer,  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Food  Market¬ 
ing,  June  1966,  p.  53. 
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Technical  Study  No.  4  of  the  Commission,  on  the  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Industry, 
in  Table  8-14  (p.  228)  lists  a  number  of  the  services  specified  in  the  grower- 
freezer  contracts  studied.  Those  listed  are :  seed,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  pesticides, 
harvesting  equipment  and  other  unspecified  equipment,  harvesting  containers, 
harvesting  labor,  information  on  production  technology,  delivery,  and  credit. 

Those  items,  sometimes  referred  to  as  non-price  items  will  vary  with  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  the  parties  to  the  contract.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the 
formulation  of  the  kind  of  fixed  obligation  which  would  be  imposed  under  a  com¬ 
pulsory  collective  bargaining  scheme  such  as  that  contemplated  by  Title  IX  of 
the  S.  3590. 

The  success  of  crop  contracting  has  been  notable,  both  for  producers  and 
processors.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the  system  destroyed  by  the  institution  of 
untried  and  dubious  programs,  to  the  detriment  of  both  grower  and  processor 
and  the  agricultural  economy  generally. 

Title  IX  of  the  bill  also  resurrects  a  portion  of  S.  1643,  in  the  87th  Congress, 
1st  Session  (1961),  upon  which  hearings  were  held  before  this  Committee.  The 
provision  in  question  (§  905  of  S.  3590) 3  would  authorize  the  inclusion  in  mar¬ 
keting  orders  of  provisions  for  allotments  for  producers,  restricting  the  amount 
of  a  commodity  (or  any  class,  grade,  or  quantity  thereof  )  which  a  producer  may 
dispose  of  in  any  market  during  a  specified  period  or  periods.  The  order  may  also 
provide  for  alloting  the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  obtain  from  any  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  order  to  insure  that  no  producer  markets  more  than  his  allotment. 
These  provisions  are  an  extension  of  the  present  authority  for  allotment  pro¬ 
visions  set  forth  in  §8c(6)  (B)  and  (O)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  (7  U.S.C.  608c(6)  (B)  and  (C)). 

The  limitation  of  amounts  which  may  be  purchased  and  marketed  by  a  proces¬ 
sor  or  producer,  would  constitute  a  fully  effective  limitation  upon  production  of 
the  processed  food.  A  commodity  which  cannot  be  bought  by  the  freezer  obvi¬ 
ously  cannot  be  processed.  It  is  in  this  way  the  very  basis  of  the  freezer’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  grower  committees 
who  administer  the  marketing  order. 

Under  such  provisions  the  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to  determine  the 
supply  of  each  commodity  available  for  processing  from  each  producer  and  the 
quanity  of  each  grade,  size,  or  quality  which  the  processor  could  obtain  from 
the  producer.  One  of  the  tests  available  to  the  Secretary  for  determining  individ¬ 
ual  producer  allotments  would  be  the  amount  of  a  commodity  produced  or  mar¬ 
keted  in  such  prior  period  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  representative. 

We  seriously  question  the  competence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
the  business  decisions  in  determining  the  amounts,  sizes,  grades  and  quality  of 
the  commodities  for  freezing  required  by  processors. 

In  fact,  we  are  certain  that  neither  he  nor  the  growers  who  will  advise  and 
assist  him  and  control  the  machinery  for  administering  marketing  orders  possess 
such  competence.  Even  were  the  Secretary  and  the  growers  equipped  to  make 
such  decisions,  we  would  protest  their  interfei’ence  with  the  processing  business 
in  the  manner  proposed,  as  unjustified  and  contrary  to  the  basic  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  frozen  food  industry  has  built  so  well. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  the  effect  of  the  contemplated  controls  upon  the  growth 
factor  which  is  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  frozen  food  industry,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  production  figures  which  I  have  quoted.  The  historical  basis  which 
such  proposals  as  those  contained  in  S.  3590  would  establish  as  determinative  of 
quotas  would  inevitably  opei-ate  as  a  deterrent  to  the  founding  of  new  businesses 
and  the  expansion  of  present  business  units.  The  Secretary  and  the  grower  com¬ 
mittees  would  be  the  ai-biters  of  whether  a  new  business  was  desirable.  The 
same  wmuld  be  true  with  respect  to  expansion  of  existing  businesses.  Certainly 
this  would  amount  to  an  effective  stifling  of  the  competitive  urge  and  an  abrupt 
departure  from  the  conditions  which  have  made  for  industry  growth  and  im- 
provements  of  its  products.  The  allotment  feature  of  such  pi-oposals  would 
constitute  a  positive  notice  to  entrepreneurs  that,  even  if  they  could  obtain  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  frozen  food  industry,  they  would  be  subject,  in  vital 
business  functions,  to  the  dictates  of  government  and  producer  regulation.  The 
hazard  inherent  in  dependence  upon  administrative  decision  for  commodity  sup¬ 
ply  would  be  discouraging  to  the  most  venturesome  of  investment  capital. 


s  The  Mondale  Bill,  S.  2973,  also  contained  such  a  provision. 
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The  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act,  recently  enacted,  is  designed  to  protect 
producers  against  discrimination  by  handlers  by  reason  of  the  producers’ 
membership  in  cooperative  associations. 

In  the  Legislative  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Policy  set  forth  in  §  2  of  the 
Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act 4  it  is  declared  that  ‘'the  marketing  and  bargain¬ 
ing  position  of  individual  farmers  will  be  adversely  affected  unless  they  are  free 
to  join  in  cooperative  organizations  as  authorized  by  law”  and  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  “to  establish  standards  of  fair 
practice  required  by  handlers  in  their  dealings  in  agricultural  products.” 

The  proponents  of  those  bills  have  insisted  that  such  legislation  was  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  stated  in  the  Legislative  Findings  and  Declaration 
of  Policy.  Certainly  the  legislation  must  be  regarded  as  offering  every  reasonable 
opportunity  to  cooperative  associations  and  their  members  to  exercise  their  full 
rights  of  bargaining  with  handlers  on  prices  and  other  terms  of  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  without  interference  by  handlers.  In  view  of  the  deficiencies 
of  compulsory  bargaining,  price  fixing,  and  allotment  programs  to  which  I  have 
referred,  we  submit  that  the  field  of  price  negotiations  and  related  commodity 
controls  should  be  left  to  the  individual  grower  and  his  cooperative  organization, 
operating  with  the  protection  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  Practices  Act. 

The  Chairman.  In  fact,  all  others  who  may  desire  to  file  statements 
are  given  until  tomorrow  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  file  statements. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Williams  of  Delaware  and  one  by  Representative  Robert  Price  of 
Texas  for  the  grain  sorghum  producers. 

This  will  be  filed  for  the  record  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  J.  Williams,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Delaware 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  testify  on  S.  3590. 

I  have  two  recommendations  which  I  would  ask  the  Committee  to  consider. 

First,  this  bill  proposes  to  extend  the  existing  farm  program  for  another  four 
years  beyond  1969.  In  my  opinion  such  action  is  not  wise.  The  present  farm 
program  has  not  been  a  success  in  that  farm  prices  today  have  declined  to  his¬ 
torically  low  levels,  with  the  result  that  American  farmers  are  caught  in  a 
serious  squeeze  between  low  market  prices  and  high  costs  of  production. 

Since  the  existing  farm  program  would  automatically  be  extended  through 
1969,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  far  wdser  to  postpone  any  action  at  this  time 
and  wait  until  the  next  Administration  has  taken  office,  at  which  time  it  could 
then  submit  its  own  farm  program. 

Second,  if.  however,  tin*  Committee  decides  to  report  a  bill  then  I  am  asking 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  my  amendment  which  would  place 
a  limit  of  $10,000  as  the  maximum  payment  which  could  be  made  to  a  single 
farmer  or  corporate-type  farm  corporation. 

The  present  policy  of  unlimited  payments  does  not  help  the  small  farmer,  who 
as  the  result  of  high  cost  of  equipment  is  not  in  a  position  to  idle  any  part  of  his 
acreage.  Quite  the  contrary,  unlimited  payments  have  the  effect  of  the  federal 
government's  underwriting  the  expansion  of  the  large  corporate-type  operations. 
The  small  farmer  needs  this  advantage. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  adoption  of  a  ceiling  of  $10,000  on  all  farm 
payments  would  save  the  taxpayers  over  $600  million  per  year,  and  certainly  at 
a  time  when  our  government  is  confronted  with  a  staggering  deficit  of  $25 
billion  for  fiscal  1968  and  at  a  time  when  the  American  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  shoulder  the  burden  of  a  ten  per  cent  tax  increase,  more  appropriate  uses  could 
be  found  for  these  funds. 

I  urge  that  the  committee  include  this  amendment  as  a  part  of  any  bill  which 
it  reports. 


4  This  was  S.  109. 
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Statement  of  D.  G.  “Bill”  Nelson,  Executive  Vice  President,  Grain 
Sorghum  Producers  Association,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Grain  Sorghum  Producers 
Association  is  privileged  to  submit  this  statement  for  consideration  by  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee.  As  the  research,  market  development  and  service  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  grain  sorghum,  the  nation’s  largest  commercial  feed  grain  next 
to  corn,  farmer  members  of  GSPA  have  a ppea  red  before  or  submitted  statements 
to  this  august  committee  since  1955  supporting  your  efforts  in  developing  effec¬ 
tive  public  policy  for  strengthening  farm  income.  GSPA  has  also  maintained 
liaison  with  USDA,  whom  you  have  charged  with  administering  these  important 
programs.  This  three-way  coalition — the  farmer  and  his  organization,  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  and  the  executive  branch  of  government — has  worked  to  strengthen 
farmer  income  and  meet  other  stated  objectives  such  as  adequate  supplies  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  and  expansion  of  domestic  and  export  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  remember,  GSPA  was  here  asking  for  enactment  of 
an  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Program  in  1961.  It  was  back  again  in  1965  asking 
for  extension  of  the  Emergency  Program  through  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  Today  GSPA  would  like  to  report  to  you  the  effects  of  these  two  pro¬ 
grams  on  grain  sorghum  producers’  incomes,  as  well  as  let  you  know  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  using  the  feed  grain  program  you  developed  for  their  use. 

Total  average  farm  price  received  by  farmers  for  gain  sorghum  between 
1956  and  1960 — the  four  years  prior  to  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Feed  Grain  Program — was  $1.57  per  hundred.  By  1964 — the  last  year  of 
the  Emergency  Program — the  average  price  received,  including  the  cash  sale 
price  and  all  government  payments,  had  reached  $2.00  per  hundred.  During  each 
of  the  years  during  the  operation  of  the  Feed  Grain  Programs  under  the  1965 
Act.  the  total  average  price  has  exceeded  $2.00  per  hundred  and  ranged  up  to 
$2.36.  Yet,  the  direct  payment  system  has  allowed  grain  users  at  home  and 
abroad  to  pay  about  the  same  prices  as  they  were  paying  before  the  programs. 

Not  just  a  few,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  grain  sorghum  producers  are 
using  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grain  Program.  My  understanding  from  USDA 
is  that  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  in  1968  over  75%  of  the  grain  sorghum 
base  acres  are  signed  on  participating  farms — or  18.6  million  acres  of  the  24.7 
million  acre  base.  GSPA  believes  that  this  strong  participation  is  because  'farm¬ 
ers'  individual  income  is  being  strengthened  by  the  program,  and  not  just  because 
farmers  like  regulations.  GSPA  is  aware  that  grain  or  any  commodity  must  be 
produced  for  market  and  that  market  expansion  must  accompany  production  ex¬ 
pansion.  That  is  why  the  domestic  and  export  expansion  that  has  been  developing 
while  these  Feed  Grain  Programs  have  been  in  effect  is  so  important.  Grain 
sorghum  exports  have  increased  from  71  million  bushels  in  1960  to  248  million 
bushels  in  1967.  Domestic  use  of  grain  sorghum  has  leaped  from  428  million 
bushels  in  1960  to  614  million  bushels  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  these  three  facts  reviewed  (1)  price  improvement, 
(2)  export  expansion  and  (3)  domestic  market  expansion,  the  Grain  Sorghum 
Producers  Association  requests  and  strongly  urges  the  continuation  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  by  this  Committee  and  by  this  Congress,  as  would 
be  done  by  Title  II  S-3590. 

There  is  one  change  GSPA  would  like  to  see  the  Committee  make  in  Title  IX 
of  the  Bill.  That  is  on  line  7  of  Sec.  905.  We  prefer  to  not  have  grain  sorghum 
and  the  other  commodities  listed  as  being  exempt.  Rather,  that  the  same  exemp¬ 
tion  be  maintained  by  simply  exempting  “all  commodities  operating  under  price 
support  programs”. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  and  this  Committee  for  your  kind  consideration  of 
these  views  as  you  continue  your  awesome  task  of  developing  programs  for  agri¬ 
culture  that  strengthen  and  complement  the  total  legislative  task  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  We  are  grateful  also  for  the  kind  consideration  of  our  own  headquarters 
district  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Robert  Price,  himself  a  distinguished  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  &  Forestry  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  his  submitting  this  statement  on  our  behalf  during  this  busy  farming  season. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  and  without  objection,  I  will  ask  that 
the  letter  addressed  to  me,  dated  June  24,  1968,  from  the  American 
Cotton  Shippers  Association  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 
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Washington,  D.C., 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  June  21t,  1968. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  On  behalf  of  the  American  Cotton  Shippers  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  \\  ish  to  express  our  disagreement  with  the  inclusion  of  cotton  under  the 
sc-oi>e  of  Marketing  Orders  in  Title  IX,  Section  901  of  S.  3590. 

The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association  was  founded  in  1924  and  is 
basically  comprised  of  merchants,  shippers,  and  exporters  of  raw  cotton  The 
(!<8  member  firms  of  the  ACSA  handle  over  70%  of  the  domestic  cotton' crop 
and  90%  of  the  export  market.  The  Association  is  an  affiliation  of  six  federated 
associations,  located  in  fourteen  states  throughout  the  cotton  belt:  Arkansas- 
Missouri  Cotton  Trade  Association,  Atlantic  Cotton  Association,  Oklahoma  State 
Cotton  Exchange,  Southern  Cotton  Association,  Texas  Cotton  Association  West¬ 
ern  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 

In  our  statement  of  May  2,  1968,  we  indicated  our  views  on  the  Extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1968  and  the  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Act,  S.  2973.  We  have  no  objections  to  the  changes  relative  to  cotton  as  con¬ 
tained  in  Title  III  of  S.  3590  nor  in  any  other  section  with  the  exception  of  Title 
IX,  Section  901. 


At  our  Forty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  on  April  27  1968 
the  following  resolution  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote : 

“If  passed  as  presently  written,  the  National  Agriculture  Bargaining  Act 
would  establish  a  National  Agriculture  Relations  Board  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  between  producers  and  processors  to  establish  prices.  It  also 
expands  marketing  orders  to  include  any  commodity  when  a  majority  of  pro¬ 
ducers  so  desire.  Furthermore,  it  includes  the  provisions  of  S.  109  before  it 
was  amended  by  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  American  Cotton  Shippers  Asso¬ 
ciation  strongly  opposes  this  bill  because  of  the  adverse  effects  it  would  have  on 
the  orderly  marketing  and  processing  of  cotton. 

“The  cotton  producer  presently  enjoys  the  security  of  being  able  to  market  his 
cotton  through  the  CGC  loan,  cooperatives,  gins,  FOB  merchants,  shippers  and 
mill  buyers.  Today  cotton  is  operating  in  a  free  and  open  market  with  a  viable 
futures  trading  for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean  War.  Present  competition  for 
the  producer’s  cotton  has  resulted  in  record  high  income  for  cotton  farmers,  and 
the  price  fixing  mechanisms  prescribed  in  the  Mondale  Bill  are  not  suitable 
to  the  cotton  industry.” 

It  seems  inconsistent  that  S.  3590  would  include  cotton  under  the  scope  of 
marketing  orders,  and  exclude  cotton  from  the  Collective  Bargaining  provisions. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  administer  a 
program  for  a  Marketing  order  for  cotton  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Marketing  orders  are  usually  limited  to  crops  grown  in  specific  regions 
of  the  country — cotton,  however,  is  grown  across  this  country  from  the  Atlantic— 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — to  the  Pacific — 19  states  having  cotton  allotments  with 
cotton  mainly  produced  in  14  states. 

2.  Marketing  Orders  are  usually  restricted  to  crops  which  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  qualities  or  grades,  e.g.  tobacco,  milk,  cherries — cotton,  however,  has 
14  staple  lengths  and  38  grade  or  quality  categories — thus  there  are  532  combi¬ 
nations  of  grade  and  staple  length  differences  with  a  loan  rate  set  for  each  one — 
in  addition  we  must  consider  the  quality  factors  of  micronaire  and  pressley 
which  control  additional  premiums  or  discounts  on  the  price  of  the  cotton.  (See 
attached  difference  sheet.) 

3.  As  a  price  supported  crop,  cotton  is  already  subject  to  intensive  controls  and 
regulations  on  a  day-to-day  basis  which  afford  the  producer  all  the  protections 
which  would  accrue  from  a  marketing  order. 

To  our  knowledge,  no  cotton  producing  organization  has  requested  the  USDA 
or  the  Congress  to  establish  marketing  orders  for  cotton,  and  all  members  of  the 
cotton  industry  seem  equally  satisfied  that  the  traditional  marketing  apparatus 
provides  for  each  producer  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  maximum  price  for  his 
cotton. 


The  Association  respectfully  requests  that  this  letter  be  included  in  the  record 
of  the  Committee  hearings  on  S.  3590. 

Sincerely, 


W.  D.  Lawson,  III, 

President,  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 
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MIKE  DIFFERENCES 


Mike  readings 

Mike  readings 

12  Mkt. 

CCC  Ave. 

Groupings  Catalog 

code 

CCC  Ave. 

Groupings  Catalog 

code 

2.6  and  below _  (1)  — §j>0 

2.7  through  2.9 _  (2)  -504 

3.0  through  3.2 -  (3)  -315 

3.3  through  3.4 _  (4)  -129 

3.5  through  4.9  -  (5)  0 

5.0  through  5.2. .  (6)  —58 

5.3  and  above . . . ---  (7)  —140 

Average  Mike - - - -  —55 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  Cotton  Division. 


The  Chairman.  And  also  a  statement  by  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  presi¬ 
dent,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  which  is  dated  June  26, 1968, 1  ask 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  F.  Marion  Rhodes,  President,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 

New  York,  N.Y. 


Mr.  Chairman:  My  name  is  F.  Marion  Rhodes.  I  am  President  of  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  and  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  extension  of  Title  IY 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  My  remarks  will  be  confined  to  cotton. 

The  enactment  of  the  “Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965”  in  November  of  1965 
was  a  major  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  cotton  industry. 
During  the  past  two  crop  years  the  cotton  industry  has  succeeded  in  halting  the 
deterioration  that  had  been  taking  place  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  for  more 
than  two  decades.  In  my  opinion  the  present  program  is  the_ first  economically 
sound  program  American  cotton  farmers  have  had  since  1935.  Despite  the  fact 
this  legislation  has  been  in  effect  for  less  than  three  years,  it  should  be  apparent 
to  everyone  that  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  is  now  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  program  has  resulted  in  the  following  major 
improvements  in  our  cotton  situation : 

1.  U.S.  grown  cotton  has  moved  into  domestic  textile  mills  and  into  export 
channels  at  the  same  price. 

2.  Domestic  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  U.S.  has  increased  substantially. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  accurately,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
without  the  1965  Act  domestic  consumption  would  have  continued  to  decrease  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

3.  Exports  of  cotton  during  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  marketing  years  are 
expected  to  average  about  4.5  million  bales  compared  with  an  average  of  about 
3.5  million  bales  for  the  two  preceding  years. 

4.  The  August  1,  1966,  record  high  carryover  of  16.9  million  bales  of  cotton 
is  expected  to  be  reduced  to  about  6.7  million  bales  by  August  1,  1968.  About  6.0 
million  bales  of  this  carryover  will  be  held  by  the  private  trade  rather  than  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp. 

5.  The  August  1.  1966.  record  high  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stock  of 
cotton  consisting  of  12  million  bales  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  100,000  bales 
as  of  this  date. 

6.  The  Commoditv  Credit  Corporation  is  expected  to  acquire  about  1.6  million 
bales  of  cotton  from  the  1966  and  1967  crops  of  cotton.  This  compares  with  10.2 
million  bales  of  cotton  acquired  from  the  1964  and  1965  crops  of  cotton.  These 
statistics  are  positive  proof  that  under  the  1965  Act  American  cotton  has  been 
moving  through  normal  trade  channels  from  the  producer  to  the  American  mills 
or  into  export  channels  instead  of  into  the  CCC  loan  program. 

7.  With  the  liquidation  of  CCC  stocks  of  cotton  and  the  lower  loan,  prices 
became  sufficiently  free  of  the  influence  of  government  price  support  programs 
to  fluctuate  freely  with  changes  in  supply,  demand  and  substitutability.  The  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  responded  to  these  changing  conditions  by  designing  a 
new  cotton  futures  contract  based  on  Middling  1 A  inch  cotton.  Trading  in  the 
new  contract  during  the  current  marketing  year  has  already  exceeded  19  mil¬ 
lion  bales.  The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  has  returned  to  normal  operations 
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arid  again  performs  the  important  function  of  providing  a  hedging  medium  for 
producers,  merchants  and  textile  mills.  This  hedge  protection  has  enabled  busi¬ 
ness  to  operate  on  a  smaller  margin  and  still  make  a  profit.  Producers  have 
hedged  millions  of  bales  of  their  anticipated  1968  production  either  directly  or 
through  participating  merchants  and  mills. 

8.  The  fluctuation  of  spot  cotton  prices  well  above  the  CCC  loan  levels  have  en¬ 
couraged  cotton  producers  to  concentrate  on  producing  those  staple  lengths  and 
qualities  of  cotton  that  are  in  greatest  demand  by  domestic  mills  and  for  export 
For  example,  more  than  62  percent  of  the  1967  crop  was  1*  inch  and  longer  up 
from  the  previous  high  of  56  percent  in  1966. 


1  submit,  All.  Chairman,  that  this  is  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments 
for  a  program  that  has  been  in  operation  for  just  a  little  more  than  two  years 
It  is  particularly  impressive  when  we  consider  that  farm  income  lias  been  main¬ 
tained  while  these  other  adjustments  have  been  worked  out.  It  is  true  that  sub¬ 
stantial  government  payments  have  been  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
world  market  prices  and  the  price  which  a  cotton  producer  must  receive  if  lie  is 
to  recover  his  production  costs  and  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment  in 
land,  equipment,  etc.  Cotton  producers  will  continue  to  need  the  helpful  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  government  if  they  are  to  stay  in  business.  The  direct  payment  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  most  effective  way  this  assistance  can  be  provided.  All  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  si>ent  under  this  type  program  goes  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
producer,  the  party  the  program  is  designed  to  help. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  initial  producer  opposition  to  the  current  cotton 
program  has  long  since  evaporated.  In  fact,  I  haven’t  heard  an  actual  cotton 
producer  complain  about  the  basic  provisions  of  the  program  since  it  went  into 
effect. 

The  following  basic  provisions  of  the  current  program  are  essential  and  should 
be  maintained : 

1.  A  competitive  one-price  system  which  makes  cotton  available  to  U.S.  textile 
mills  at  the  same  price  paid  by  foreign  mills  must  be  maintained. 


2.  The  CCC  loan  program,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  must  be  fixed  at  a  sufficiently 
low  level  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  marketing  of  cotton.  The  loans 
available  to  cooperators  should  be  substantially  below  the  estimated  world  price 
of  cotton. 


For  the  time  being,  until  cotton  producers  can  be  competitive  on  their  own 
with  producers  in  foreign  producing  countries  the  direct  payment  program  must 
be  continued. 

4.  The  16  million  minimum  national  acreage  allotment  is  necessary  to  assure 
an  ample  supply  of  the  desired  qualities  of  cotton  for  domestic  consumption  and 
for  export. 

5.  There  should  be  no  maximum  dollar  limitation  on  producer  participation  in 
or  benefit  from,  a  support  or  payment  program. 

We  realize  that  the  current  program  is  not  perfect  and  that  some  changes  and 
modifications  are  desirable  in  order  to  simplify  program  administration  and 
reduce  costs.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  any  attempt  to  rework  detailed 
program  provisions  at  this  late  date  would  result  in  no  Congressional  action 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  Consequently,  I  have  refrained  from  discussing 
the  many  program  changes  set  forth  in  S.  3590. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  urge  this  Committee  to  extend  Title  IV  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  one  year,  during  this  session  of  Congress 
To  postpone  consideration  of  future'eotton  legislation  until  the  I960  session  of 
Congress  will  increase  greatly  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  American  cotton 
industry  and  permanently  weaken  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  man-made  fiber 
industry.  Not  only  cotton  producers,  but  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  consumers 
of  cotton  must  be  able  to  make  forward  plans. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  the  program  this  year,  and  the  prospect  of 
tlie  U.S.  returning  to  above-market  price  loans  to  cotton  producers,  will  encourage 
an  expansion  of  cotton  acreage  in  foreign  countries.  The  production  from  this 
increased  acreage  will  replace  future  exports  from  the  United  States.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  once  cotton  is  produced  in  any  foreign  country,  it  will 
be  sold  regardless  of  price — foreign  producers  simply  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  store  and  hold  a  crop  for  a  higher  price. 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
extend  the  cotton  program  during  this  session  of  Congress  will  force  domestic 
textile  mills  to  accelerate  the  shift  from  cotton  to  man-made  fibers.  They  will  be 
unable  to  forecast  either  the  availability  or  price  of  raw  cotton  in  future  years. 
Once  a  market  is  lost,  it  is  extremly  difficult  to  regain. 
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Since  the  continuation  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  current  program  are 
essential  to  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  American  cotton  industry, 
we  strongly  urge  that  all  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
be  postponed  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  that  a  simple  one-year 
extension  of  the  Act  be  passed  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  else  desire  to  be  heard  ? 

If  not,  this  completes  the  hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1965. 

I  wish  to  state  that  we  will  try  to  have  the  hearings  printed  as  early 
as  possible.  It  may  be  possible  that  before  the  July  4th  holiday  starts 
that  we  may  mark  the  bill  up;  if  not,  we  will  wait  until  around  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  of  July  to  mark  up  the  bill  and  present  it  to  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  is  adjourned  until  further  order  from  the  Chair. 
(Whereupon,  at  11 :45  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. ) 

(Additional  statements  filed  for  the  record  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  Ribicoff,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of 

Connecticut 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  before  this 
distinguished  committee.  The  bill  imder  consideration,  S.  3590,  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
tend,  without  major  revision,  the  farm  policies  which  have  been  in  effect  since 
1965.  The  present  legislation,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  1969,  and  I  urge  this  committee  to  postpone  efforts  to  extend  this  leg¬ 
islation  until  further  study  has  allowed  us  to  become  more  familiar  with  its 
successes  and  failures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  our  farm  policies.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
a  policy  which  is  inefficient  and  expensive.  And  I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  program 
which  ignores  a  large  part  of  our  farm  population.  This  is  no  time  to  hurriedly 
promote  the  policies  of  the  past.  We  must,  instead,  carefully  study  our  failures 
and  try  to  develop  programs  which  will  be  more  efficient,  more  humane  and 
less  costly. 

Our  present  farm  policies  are  inefficient  and  expensive.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  recently  released  figures  showing  program  losses  amounting  to  al¬ 
most  .$2.9  million  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  1968.  In  fiscal  15)67,  the 
C.C.C.  lost  the  staggering  sum  of  three  and  half  million  dollars.  In  fact,  farm 
program  costs  for  the  last  four  years  have  almost  equalled  the  money  spent  for 
the  programs  in  the  previous  thirty  years. 

Even  if  the  farmers  were  benefitting  from  these  programs,  the  cost  would  be 
hard  to  justify.  But  the  farmers  are  not  benefitting  by  any  means.  At  the  end 
of  1967,  the  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  74,  which  was  the  lowest  point  this  indi¬ 
cator  had  reached  since  1933.  And  by  May,  1968,  parity  had  failed  to  73. 

The  Act  of  1965  has  provided  no  significant  improvement  in  farm  prices  paid 
to  farmers  and  has  failed  to  bring  farm  production  under  control.  In  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  reaching  new  high  levels,  the  farmer — who  is  the  only 
producer  who  must  buy  at  retail  and  sell  at  wholesale — is  facing  a  serious  price 
squeeze.  In  short,  neither  the  farm  population  nor  the  public  is  getting  its 
money’s  worth. 

In  light  of  its  high  cost  and  the  failure  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  our 
present  farm  policy  must  be  drastically  revised. 

We  often  speak  of  the  eleven  million  farmers  in  the  United  States.  But,  like 
all  segments  of  population,  there  are  broad  and  important  distinctions  between 
farmers.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  wide  gulf  between  the  large  cor¬ 
porate  farmer  and  the  small,  so-called,  family  farmer.  Yet,  our  farm  policy 
seemingly  ignores  the  latter  group. 

The  technological  revolution  of  the  twentieth  century  has  promoted  the  growth 
of  the  vast  corporate  farm.  Our  farm  policy  has  been  primarily  directed  toward 
providing  security  and  well-being  for  the  owners  of  these  large  farms.  Yet  we 
cannot  forget  that  two-thirds  of  the  farms  in  America  gross  less  than  $10,000 
per  year.  These  are  the  people  which  our  expensive  farm  programs  have  largely 
bypassed. 
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Hie  results. have  been  unfortunate.  Average  net  income  on  farms  grossing  less 
tlian  $10,000  is  a  meagre  $1,500  and.  lias  sbown  no  improvement  in  tbe  last  seven 
years.  Farm  failures  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  small  farm  which  is  un¬ 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  subsidy  programs  of  the  federal  government 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  least  20%  of  their  acreage  idle  to  qualify. 

It  may  be  true  that  larger  farms  are  more  efficient  economic  entities,  but  this 
is  no  excuse  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  lurch.  The  number  of  small  farms  has  de¬ 
clined  by  approximately  thirty  percent  since  1960.  Small  farmers  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  find  work  elsewhere.  Often  they  are  driven 
into  the  cities  where  they  are  ill-equipped  by  training  or  temperament  to  find 
urban  jobs.  This  migration  has  increased  the  burdens  put  on  city  welfare  rolls 
and  heightened  the  tensions  instigated  by  unemployment. 

Last  year,  the  President’s  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty, 
reported  that  the  farm  programs  have  “helped  to  create  wealthy  landowners 
while  largely  bypassing  the  rural  poor.” 

The  record  bears  this  out  all  too  clearly.  Only  the  larger  farms  can  afford 
to  participate  in  the  present  subsidy  program.  In  1967,  for  example,  only  48% 
of  the  wheat  farms  signed  up  for  the  federal  programs,  but  these  farms  con¬ 
stituted  84.3%  of  the  nation’s  wheat  acreage. 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  pro¬ 
vide  ample  testimony  that  there  are  vast  subsidy  payments,  sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  over  a  million  dollars  per  person,  going  to  a  mere  handful  of  large  cor¬ 
porate  farms.  In  county  after  county,  our  farm  policy  is  pouring  in  subsidies  to 
a  mere  handful  of  people  while  others  are  literally  starving  to  death  on  small 
family  farms  which  are  unable  to  take  part  in  this  bonanza.  In  some  of  the 
counties  which  were  most  heavily  represented  in  the  Poor  Peoples  Campaign 
in  Washington,  two  or  three  hundred  large  landowners  shared  in  federal  sub¬ 
sidies  amounting  to  over  a  million  dollars  in  1967  while  the  rest  of  the  rural 
population  suffered  along  on  a  mere  pittance  from  our  food  distribution  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  a  program  which  gives  so  much  to  so  few, 
while  ignoring  so  many. 

We  have  a  year  more  to  run  on  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Its 
failures  are  many  and  serious,  and  this  is  no  time  to  lock  the  farmers  into 
another  four  years  of  its  shortcomings.  We  have  time  to  develop  a  better  policy. 

This  year  I  introduced  legislation  which  would  end  the  price  support  payments 
and  acreage  diversion  programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  savings  en- 
genered  by  ending  these  wasteful  and  extensive  programs  would  be  enor¬ 
mous.  This  program  would  also  provide  a  starting  point  for  a  complete  and 
badly  needed  reexamination  of  our  farm  policies. 

This  is  no  time  for  hasty  action.  I  suggest  we  hold  back  legislation  which 
would  authorize  a  program  based  on  the  failures  of  the  past. 


Statement  of  Oakley  M.  Ray,  Vice  President,  American  Feed  Manufacturers 

Association 

The  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association  is  the  national  association  of 
the  feed  manufacturing  industry.  Members  of  the  Association  produce  more  than 
70%  of  the  formula  feed  which  is  sold  by  feed  manufacturers. 

Farmers  must  receive  a  fair  return  for  their  labor  and  investment  if  feed 
manufacturers  are  to  receive  a  fair  return.  We  know  from  experience  that  a 
manufacturer’s  financial  results  are  closely  correlated  with  the  financial  results 
of  his  customers. 

However,  we  have  serious  reservations  about  the  need  for  or  the  wisdom  of 
Title  IX  of  S.  3590  which  would  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  entirely  new  price¬ 
making  system  for  U.S.  agriculture  and  for  a  tightly  controlled  system  of  produc¬ 
tion  where  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  produce  without  a  quota.  We  believe 
that  over  the  long-run  the  competitive  free  market  system  will  bring  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  for  both  consumers  and  producers. 

Prices  in  a  free  market  change  from  day  to  day  to  adjust  supply  and  demand. 
It  is  unlikely  that  any  committee  or  bargaining  group  could  arrive  at  a  price 
which  would  be  as  satisfactory  to  either  buyers  or  sellers  over  the  long-run. 
There  has  been  ample  evidence  of  this  in  other  countries  which  have  attempted 
to  operate  with  administered  prices.  There  has  also  been  experience  in  this 
countrj  under  wartime  conditions.  When  prices  are  set  too  low,  supply  disappears 
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rapidly,  and  many  consumers  cannot  find  any  product  to  buy.  When  prices  are 
set  too  high,  available  supply  cannot  be  sold.  This  is  an  especially  serious  problem 
in  the  case  of  perishable  products,  and  in  the  case  of  such  products  as  hogs,  cattle, 
broilers  and  turkeys,  where  unsold  animals  continue  to  grow,  thus  adding  to  sur¬ 
plus  production. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  control  the  production  of  many  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which  are  produced  throughout  much  of  the  country  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  producers.  An  army  of  inspectors  would  be  required  to  check 
each  farm  unit  regularly  to  verify  that  each  was  producing  no  more  than  its 
quota.  Substantial  price  increases  would  be  required  just  to  cover  administrative 
costs. 

Production  quotas  for  each  producer  would  likely  be  based  upon  historical  pro¬ 
duction.  Efficient  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  expand  as  they  do  under  a  free 
market  situation.  This  would  increase  average  production  costs  for  the  product 
controlled. 

If  the  output  of  agricultural  products  was  restricted  to  the  point  where  prices 
increased  substantially,  import-export  problems  would  result.  Production  would 
be  increased  in  other  countries  which  would  eliminate  some  of  our  export  mar¬ 
kets.  Imports  into  the  U.S.  would  increase,  and  there  would  be  pressure  on 
Congress  to  erect  import  barriers  against  them. 

Substantially  higher  prices  would  also  result  in  the  more  rapid  development  of 
imitation  and  substitute  commodities.  We  have  already  seen  a  number  of  examples 
where  substitutes  have  taken  over  much  of  the  market  for  a  given  agricultural 
product. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  delete  Title  IX  of  S.  3590.  The  proposed 
changes  have  far-reaching  implications,  and  no  favorable  action  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  without  extensive  study  and  deliberation.  We  believe  that  the  com¬ 
petitive  free  market  system  will  bring  more  satisfactory  results  for  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  producers  over  the  long-run. 


Statement  of  Bert  Tollefson,  Jr.,  President,  American  Corn  Millers 
Federation  and  Export  Institute 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Bert  Tollefson,  Jr.,  and  I  am  the  President  of  the  American  Corn 
Millers  Federation  and  Export  Institute. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  im¬ 
plications  of  S.  3590,  as  it  relates  to  corn. 

The  American  Com  Millers  Federation  represents  the  dry  corn  milling 
industry.  Our  mills  are  located  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Our  Federation  is  composed  of  mills  which  account  for  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  corn  products  milled  by  the  dry  process  in  the  United  States. 

Legislation  to  improve  farm  income  is  not  only  important  to  our  Nation’s 
farmers,  but  to  all  other  segments  of  our  economy  as  well.  As  a  trade  association, 
we  endorse  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  bill,  i.e.,  to  improve  legislation  for 
maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

We  believe  in  a  fundamental  concept  that  corn  farmers,  along  with  other 
producers,  should  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  economy  as  fully  as  their 
contribution.  In  view  of  this  belief,  we  feel  that  our  contribution  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion  should  reflect  our  desire  not  to  do  away  with  the  feed  grain  programs, 
but  to  improve  it. 

We  approach  this  matter  of  improvement  with  the  following  assumptions : 
(a)  Programs  should  enable — not  prevent  the  American  farmer  and  processor 
from  competing  effectively  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  This  means  market 
prices  which  are  at  world  levels— not  requiring  export  subsidies.  This  has  en¬ 
abled  feed  grain  exports — primarily  for  dollars — to  soar  to  the  billion  dollar  level. 
We  should  be  competitive  in  world  markets,  every  minute  of  every  day.  It  is  only 
that  way  that  we  can  share  fully  in  future  growth  of  the  corn  and  corn  products 
trade,  (b)  We  must  be  much  more  vigorous  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  to 
trade  in  the  Common  Market.  The  EEC  Common  Agricultural  Policy  operations 
relative  to  corn  include  a  rising  variable  levy  system  involving  internal  prices  at 
uneconomic  levels.  This  stimulates  production  and  reduces  consumption  and 
imports. 

The  recent  GATT  negotiations  did  not  lower  these  tariff  walls.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  recently  increased. 
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In  order  to  help  farmers  share  better  iu  the  overall  prosperity,  we  feel  it 
essential  that  the  recurring  fear  of  government  market  price  domination  he 
reduced  substantially.  Resale  policy  actions  should  not  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  individuals.  Policy  with  respect  to  government  sales  should  be  guided  by 
clear  standards. 

We  believe  that  such  actions  should  not  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  individuals, 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  not  seek  to  interfere  with  day-to- 
day  market  price  shifts,  that  our  policy  should  be  guided  by  clear  standards  and 
consistent  application.  The  Congress  should  determine  the  minimum  prices 
and  conditions  under  which  sales  will  be  made  and  statutory  standards  should 
be  stated  in  terms  of  price  relationships  to  the  loan.  Such  standards  are  es¬ 
sential  if  the  market  is  to  have  its  true  function  and  if  those  who  make  up  the 
market  are  to  have  reliable  information  on  which  to  base  their  business  decisions. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  established  minimum  resale  standards  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  to  prevent  sales  of  the  type  which  have  depressed  prices  in  the 
past.  The  Congress  moved  in  this  direction  when  it  approved  the  Food  for 
Peace  Act  in  1966.  However,  we  feel  that  effective  policy  requires  resale  price 
levels  to  apply  generally,  rather  than  only  when  the  Secretary  estimates  that 
carryover  will  be  below  a  certain  percentage  of  annual  disappearance.  The 
minimum  resale  price  should  be  115  percent  of  the  loan,  plus  carrying  charges. 

PROPOSED  MARKETING  ORDER  LEGISLATION 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  possibility  that  marketing  order  authority 
should  be  extended  to  com.  We  recognize  that  corn  is  exempt  from  the  collective 
bargaining  provisions.  This  covers  minimum  prices  and  other  minimum  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  any  commodity  or  any  product  or  any  grade,  size, 
quality,  variety,  species,  disposition  or  volume  thereof  may  be  acquired  by 
handlers  from  producers  or  association  of  producers.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  that  corn  be  exempt  from  the  marketing  order 
legislation,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  feed  grain  program. 

There  are  already  in  existence  for  corn  the  following  programs  which  help 
farmers’  bargaining  power : 

1.  A  diverted  acreage  program,  including  production  payments  based  on 
projected  yields,  and  payments  for  diversion  beyond  the  20  percent  requirement ; 

2.  Loan  program ; 

3.  Resale  program  ; 

4.  Resale  limitation  provisions  (which  we  propose  to  strengthen)  ; 

5.  P.L.  4S0  com  sales  and  product  donation  ; 

6.  Feed  Grain  Council  efforts  for  market  development. 

However,  as  we  interpret  the  proposed  Section  901,  corn  could  be  subject  to 
the  marketing  order  provisions  except  for  those  factors  relating  to  collective 
bargaining  provisions.  The  marketing  order  authority  might  be  extended  to  corn 
by  specifically  exempting  corn  from  its  current  exclusion,  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  by  referendum  that  a  majority  of  the  affected  producers  approve  such 
extension. 

Under  a  marketing  order,  statutes  provide  for  several  types  of  regulatory  ac¬ 
tivity.  Any  one  or  a  combination  of  the  following  methods  may  be  used: 

(a)  Quality  regulation — That  is  accomplished  by  specifying  the  grade,  size 
or  quality  which  may  be  marketed. 

(b)  Regulation  of  quantity — This  involves  the  quantity  which  may  be  shipped 
to  market  during  a  specified  period  or  periods.  The  total  quantity  to  be  marketed 
is  allocated  among  all  handlers  on  the  basis  of  past  performance. 

We  are  especially  concerned  by  Section  906  which  provides  the  following : 

“Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for  allotting,  the  quantity  of  such  commodity 
or  product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof,  which  each  producer  may  be 
permitted  to  market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets  or  use  classifications 
during  any  specified  period  or  periods. 

“Allotments  hereunder  may  be  in  terms  of  quantities  or  production  from  given 
acres  or  other  production  units. 

“When  allotments  for  producers  are  established  under  this  subsection  the 
order  may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing  a  method  for  allotting  the 
quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will  be 
limited  as  to  any  producer  to  the  allotment  established  for  such  producer,  and 
such  allotment  shall  constitute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  handler  within  the 
meaning  of  section  8a  (5)  of  this  title.” 

95-942 — 68 - 13 
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Farmers  do  not  sell  the  same  proportion  of  their  corn  production  every  year. 
Many  farmers  do  not  sell  any  corn  in  some  years,  while  others  sell  all  the  corn 
they  produce.  The  statistics  of  corn  production  by  state  and  nationally  could 
vary  substantially  every  month  during  the  harvest  and  marketing  season.  The 
December  Crop  Report,  the  final  one  for  the  season,  is  often  revised  the  follow¬ 
ing  December;  sometimes  by  a  hundred  million  bushels  or  more.  The  harvest¬ 
ing  extends  over  many  months,  and  is  influenced  by  geography  and  weather.  Past 
performance  is  not  a  good  indicator  of  the  current  situation. 

The  Congress  has  wisely  decided  in  the  past  that  any  marketing  order  should 
be  limited  to  the  smallest  regional  production  area  possible.  A  national  order 
for  corn  would  be  impossible  to  administer. 

Marketing  orders  are  not  simple  to  operate.  It  is  essential  that  the  producing 
group  be  of  one  mind  and  sufficiently  in  accord  concerning  the  program  to  be 
undertaken  that  it  will  not  fall  of  its  own  weight.  Likewise,  it  is  essential  that 
the  handlers  of  the  commodity  also  recognize  that  the  program  is  performing  a 
useful  function  if  it  is  to  be  administratively  feasible.  In  fact,  this  need  for  uni¬ 
fied  and  coordinated  industry  action  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  as  now  written  calls  for  order  operations  in  as  limited 
an  area  as  is  feasible. 

For  most  specialty  commodities,  there  are  sufficient  differences  between  areas 
and  regions  that  in  developing  marketing  orders  on  a  regional  or  national  basis 
not  much  progress  has  so  far  been  made.  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  the  several  crops 
operate  under  various  area  or  regional  marketing  orders ;  but  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  potato  producers  would  be  able  to  agree  on  operating  under  a  single 
national  marketing  order.  Tbis  failed  in  the  past. 

Actually,  the  most  difficult  question  which  arises  with  national  marketing 
orders  lias  to  do  with  administrative  machinery.  Much  of  the  success  of  market¬ 
ing  orders  depends  upon  local  administration  and  farmer  participation  and 
responsibility,  including  frequent  meetings  of  farmers  and  handlers  on  a  face- 
to-face  basis.  .Tust  how  this  administrative  machinery  could  be  set  up  on  a 
national  basis  is  not  easy  to  contemplate.  Also,  marketing  orders  are  regula¬ 
tions.  Every  rule  or  reguation  involved  is  a  rule  that  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  and  the  number  of  farmers  and  handlers  who  have  complaints 
and  difficulties  under  the  regulatory  rules  will  ordinarily  increase  as  the  area 
covered  is  widened.  Clearly,  the  advantages  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility 
are  much  easier  to  come  by  under  area  orders  than  would  be  the  case  under 
a  national  order. 

The  proposed  marketing  order  provisions  permit  limitation  of  acreage  and 
marketing  of  corn.  Thus,  with  a  favorable  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  voting, 
all  farmers  could  be  forced  to  comply  with  both  acreage  and  marketing  restric¬ 
tions.  Actually,  the  feed  grain  program  would  be  completely  changed  from  a 
voluntary  to  a  compulsory  program.  In  view  of  past  legal  history,  feeding  one’s 
own  corn  could  be  considered  as  marketing,  and  could  be  severely  circumscribed 
or  even  proscribed  if  a  farmer  did  not  conform  to  the  acreage  provisions.  A 
farmer  would  have  to  comply  with  all  the  rales  in  order  to  sell  or  use  his  own 
production.  The  farmer  could  be  told  how  much,  to  whom  to  deliver  his  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  dates  of  delivery. 

Failure  to  comply  could  involve  use  of  the  injunctive  procedure  and  severe 
penalties  to  producers. 

Such  centralized  marketing  directives  would  completely  disrupt  the  corn 
milling  operations.  Our  mill  functioning  would  be  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  corn  which  we  would  be  permitted  to  handle  or  purchase  from  handlers. 
We  could  not  make  the  long  term  sales  contracts  with  customers,  so  essential 
for  efficient  mill  operation.  The  reduction  in  efficiency  would  be  costly,  not  only 
to  us,  but  also  to  consumers. 

Currently,  we  are  on  the  market  as  raw  material  buyers  and  product  sellers, 
continually.  Our  highly  competitive  industry  would  be  continually  subject  to 
changing  Federal  Register  regulations. 

There  is  a  basic  conflict  betwen  this  unique  proposal  and  the  free  market 
objectives  of  the  feed  grain  program.  The  net  effect  of  this  scheme  as  it  affects 
corn  is  the  use  of  compulsion,  injunction  and  market  destruction. 

We  recommend  that  the  current  exclusion  of  com  from  marketing  order  au¬ 
thorization  be  continued. 

Thank  you. 
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lie  S.  3590. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  26,  li)6S. 


Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Ellender:  In  title  V  of  your  bill,  S.  3590,  the  National  Wool 
Act  is  extended  in  its  present  form  from  December  31,  1909,  to  December  31, 
1973.  This  is  in  line  with  the  testimony  we  presented  before  your  committee  in 
April.  We  therefore  strongly  endorse  and  appreciate  your  action  in  this  regard. 
We  would  be  happy  to  have  this  letter  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
Sincerely, 


Edwin  E.  Marsh, 

Executive  Secretary,  National  Wool  Chroiccrs  Association. 


Columbus,  Ohio, 

June  25,  1968. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  Regarding  S.  3590,  due  to  the  brief  period  in  Which  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  on  this  bill,  we  are  unable  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington 
at  this  time  to  testify  in  person  before  the  committee.  However,  we  would  ap¬ 
preciate  if  this  telegram  could  be  read  to  the  committee  and  be  made  a  part 
of  the  committee’s  official  hearing  record. 

Briefly,  in  the  way  of  background,  Independent  Livestock  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  trade  organization  of  approximately  150  auction  and  daily  markets 
located  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Michigan.  Last  year,  our  members  marketed  nearly  8  million  head  of  hogs, 
cattle,  and  sheep  for  their  farmer  customers. 

Our  members  not  only  own  and  operate  competitive  markets  for  the  sale  of 
all  farmers  livestock,  but  almost  all  of  us  own  and  operate  a  farm,  and  feed 
livestock ;  therefore,  we  have  a  daily  working  knowledge  of  livestock  production 
and  marketing,  and  are  personally  concerned  with  the  prices  farmers  receive 
for  the  livestock. 

We  appreciate  the  concern  that  the  Congress  and  the  administration  have 
shown  in  attempting  to  improve  the  economic  position  of  the  farmer  through 
this  type  of  legislation.  But,  we  submit  to  you  that  the  marketing  orders  and 
compulsory  bargaining  arrangements  are  not  compatible  with  the  livestock 
production,  marketing,  and  processing  patterns  which  are  deeply  rooted 
throughout  the  United  States  today. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  of  controlling  the  production  and  marketing  of  a  com¬ 
modity  such  as  cotton  with  its  restricted  areas  of  production,  and/or  a  com¬ 
modity  such  as  milk  with  its  limited  number  of  processors,  but  it  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  to  pose  the  same  set  of  rules  to  a  widely  produced  marketed  and 
processed  commodity  such  as  livestock. 

We  further  run  into  the  practical  complication  of  attempting  to  control  the 
production  cycle  of  livestock  in  order  to  meet  arbitrary  quotas  set-up  match 
an  equally  arbitrary  minimum  price  for  the  various  grades  of  livestock.  This 
quite  clearly  would  be  far  more  involved  than  restricting  the  number  of  acres 
to  be  planted  to  a  specific  crop. 

Equally  unworkable  is  the  matter  of  relating  a  minimum  price  to  a  certain 
grade  or  quality  of  livestock.  Since  live  grades  are  often  determined  by  buyers 
evaluating  the  animal  individually  while  bidding  against  one  another,  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  could  imply  the  destruction  of  the  competitive  livestock  market¬ 
ing  system,  and  force  the  sale  of  animals  direct  to  slaughters  on  a  rail  and  grade 
basis  in  order  to  determine  that  the  minimum  price  is  being  paid  for  the  exact 
grade  involved  or,  if  not  this,  it  could  imply  a  team  of  official  graders  of  live¬ 
stock,  who  eoud  not  possibly  attend  all  markets  where  livestock  is  being  sold 
on  a  given  day.  Therefore  this  could  mean  the  abandonment  of  some  markets, 
and  force  their  farmer  customers  to  travel  to  more  distant  points  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  present  day  free  choice  they  have  not  chosen  to  do. 

Although  there  may  be  those  involved  in  the  growing,  marketing  and  process¬ 
ing  of  certain  farm  commodities  that  feel  this  type  of  legislation  will  benefit 
them,  we  agree  with  representatives  of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association,  as  well  as  others,  that 
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title  nine  of  this  bill  is  potentially  dangerous  to  the  free  market  system  and  at 
the  very  least  should  not  apply  to  livestock  because  it  is  nationwide  in  scope 
and  would  not  lend  itself  to  control  under  marketing  orders. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  that  this  committee  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  eliminating  title  nine  of  this  bill,  and  exclude  livestock  from  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  all  sections  where  applicable. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  as  part  of  our  written  testimony  a  concise  treaties  by 
our  executive  secretary  entitled  “Let’s  talk  about  bargaining.”  Fifty  copies  are 
being  mailed  under  separate  cover  which  we  ask  to  distribute  to  each  member 
of  the  committee,  and  made  available  to  those  seeking  copies  of  the  testimony 
before  this  committee.  We  feel  the  treatise  is  a  far  reaching  insight  as  to  the 
most  probable  results  of  marketing  orders  and  compulsory  bargaining  arrange¬ 
ments  for  livestock  on  a  national  basis.  We  ask  that  this,  too,  be  made  part 
of  the  record.  Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Lugbill, 

President,  Independent  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 


Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Association 
respectfully  submits  this  statement  to  the  Committee  to  express  its  opposition 
to  Title  IX  of  S.  3590,  which  would  enact  various  amendments  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Title  IX  of  S.  3590,  which  in  its  essentials  is  the  same  as  Title  II  of  S.  2973, 
would  establish  a  procedure  under  which  any  agricultural  commodity — including 
livestock — could  be  subjected  to  comprehensive  supply  controls  through  market¬ 
ing  orders.  The  amendments  further  would  provide  authority  in  the  Act  for  a 
compulsory  collective  bargaining  procedure  as  to  price  and  other  terms  of 
purchase  and  sale  of  all  such  commodities,  including  livestock. 

Our  Association  firmly  believes  that,  artificial  controls  on  the  supply  of 
agricultural  commodities,  such  as  through  marketing  orders,  have  not  proved 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  either  producers  or  processors,  and  would  not  be 
so  in  the  case  of  livestock.  We  share  in  this  regard  the  grave  concern  which 
recently  has  been  expressed  to  your  Committee,  by  officials  of  the  principal 
national  organizations  of  cattlemen,  livestock  feeders,  farmers,  and  processors  of 
agricultural  products. 

We  strongly  support  voluntary,  free  and  open  negotiations  between  producers 
and  purchasers  of  agricultural  commodities  and  products.  We  believe  that,  unless 
these  negotiations  can  be  conducted  in  response  to  prices  resulting  from  free 
and  competitive  market  conditions,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  either  maximum 
efficiency  in  production,  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  or  of 
adequate  supplies  of  meat  and  other  foods. 

The  proposal  to  write  into  the  Act,  through  Title  IX  of  S.  3590,  authority 
whereby  the  producers  of  an  agricultural  commodity,  such  as  livestock,  could 
impose  compulsory  collective  bargaining  on  all  producers  and  processors  thereof, 
in  our  view,  is  wholly  unjustified.  This  proposal  apparently  is  based  on  the 
assumption,  which  we  believe  to  be  erroneous,  that,  producers  lack  adequate 
bargaining  power  in  their  negotiations  with  processors  of  their  commodities. 

The  bargaining  power  of  producers  as  compared  to  that  of  processors,  of 
course,  depends  on  a  number  of  factors.  We  submit  that  there  are  numerous 
alternatives  open  to  producers — such  as  the  use  to  be  made  of  their  land  and 
facilities — which  are  not  open  to  processors.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  processors, 
unlike  meat  packers  and  other  processors,  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  their 
exemption  under  the  federal  antitrust  laws  to  bargain  collectively  for  the  sale 
of  their  production. 

Tinder  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  agricultural  producers  may  combine  to  form 
agricultural  cooperative  associations  to  process  or  to  sell  their  production, 
exempt  from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Sherman  Act  against  collective  action. 
Producer  members  of  such  cooperatives,  unlike  other  commercial  organizations, 
may  and  do  agree  in  advance  as  to  the  price  they  will  charge  purchasers  of  their 
livestock  and  crops,  and  may  and  do  delegate  to  their  association  the  exclusive 
right,  as  their  marketing  agent,  to  negotiate  for  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

Moreover,  at  the  request  of  certain  farm  groups,  the  Congress  only  recently 
enacted  S.  109  in  order  further  to  assure  and  preserve  freedom  of  choice 
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ciiul  action  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  processing. 

Our  Association  believes  that  conqietition  on  equal  terms  is  a  keystone  of 
the  structure  of  a  free  economy,  and  that  if  that  economy  is  to  remain  free 
and  sound,  no  agency  of  the  government,  and  no  private  group  acting  under 
further  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws,  should  be  given  administrative  or 
legislative  power  to  regulate  agricultural  production  or  marketing  activities, 
or  to  negotiate  prices  and  other  terms  of  trade  through  group  marketing 
activities. 


Accordingly,  by  action  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  I  am  authorized  to  state 
that  our  Association  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  Title  IX  of  S.  3590  and  to 
urge  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  delete  it  from  the  bill. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Killick. 

Executive  Secretary,  'National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Association. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  IS,  1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Senator  Ellender:  We  thank  you  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  S.  3590  and 
the  explanatory  release. 

In  lieu  of  sending  a  representative  to  Washington  to  testify  before  your 
committee  in  support  of  S.  3590,  our  directors  have  instructed  me  to  submit  this 
letter  which  we  hope  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

This  association  supports  S.  3590  wholeheartedly. 

We  believe  the  proposed  changes  made  in  the  cotton  section  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1965  as  contained  in  the  cotton  section  of  S.  3590  are  desirable  and 
acceptable  to  us. 

The  cotton  farmers  of  Arizona  now  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965  and  are  very  much  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  that  Act.  A  four  year 
extension,  as  provided  in  S.  3590,  will  be  quite  satisfactory  to  us. 

Should  a  situation  develop  where  major  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965,  or  to  S.  3590,  are  being  considered,  we  would  wish  to  offer  some  amend¬ 
ments  of  our  own,  or  reserve  judgment  on  the  proposed  legislation  until  we 
could  study  such  proposed  amendments  but  at  this  time  we  believe  S.  3590  as 
written  fairly  represents  the  wishes  of  our  Arizona  cotton  people. 

We  think  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  your  fine  leadership  in  developing  S.  3590  and  puttting 
it  forward  at  this  time  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Very  truly  yours, 


E.  S.  McSweeny, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Association. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  19, 1968. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  This  letter  on  behalf  of  the  National  Egg  Council 
is  with  regard  to  S.  3590  and,  particularly,  Title  IX — Marketing  Orders. 

Please  enter  into  the  record  of  the  hearings,  which  get  underway  June  24, 
the  opposition  of  our  organization  to  marketing  orders  in  the  egg  industry. 
W  e  will  not  have  a  witness  present  to  testify. 

Our  position  is  based  on  results  of  a  nation-wide  survey  of  commercial  egg 
producers  in  February  by  our  organization. 

The  Agricultural  Census  for  1964  shows  1.2  million  farms  with  poultry  flocks 
containing  birds  four  months  old  or  older.  Around  95%  of  these  flocks  had  fewer 
than  400  birds  each. 

The  National  Egg  Council  is  a  not-for-profit  trade  association  organized  in 
1958  and  whose  membership  is  made  up  entirely  of  persons  or  firms  engaged  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  table  eggs. 

Each  producer  joining  the  National  Egg  Council  reports  on  our  membership 
application  form  the  number  of  layers  in  his  flock.  Our  membership  currently 
stands  at  1.512  members  with  a  total  of  nearly  58  million  layers.  The  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reported,  in 


its  May  report,  that  there  were  314  million  layers  in  farm  flocks  on  May  1.  10(58. 
Thus,  our  membership  accounts  for  slightly  more  than  18%  of  the  total. 

Individual  members  may  have  as  few  as  1.000  birds  or  as  many  as  one  million 
birds  under  their  control.  The  average  is  over  38,000. 

The  issue  of  marketing  orders  has  been  before  the  egg  industry  almost  an¬ 
nually  since  1959.  The  industry  is  becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  what 
enabling  legislation  is  and  what  marketing  orders  purport  to  do. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Egg  Council  has  shown  itself  to  be  most 
responsive  in  regard  to  surveys  we  conduct  among  them  on  issues  of  economic 
import. 

In  February,  when  much  of  the  current  legislation  on  marketings  was  being 
developed  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  we  sent  a  survey  form  to  all  members 
of  the  National  Egg  Council  and  to  all  other  egg  producers  on  our  mailing  list, 
for  a  total  mailing  of  7,039.  We  estimate  that  these  7,000  producers  account  for 
two-thirds  of  all  the  eggs  produced  in  this  country. 

We  enclosed  a  survey  form  and  an  outline  of  the  legislation,  pretty  much 
as  it  now  exists.  The  survey  form  and  the  accompanying  description  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  are  attached.  Exhibit  I  constitutes  the  mailing  to  members  and  Exhibit  II 
is  the  mailing  to  non-members. 

Over  61%  of  the  National  Egg  Council  members  and  19%  of  the  non-members 
responded.  We  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the  NEC  members,  but 
had  no  previous  measure  of  the  non-member  attitude.  The  only  information  we 
had  on  the  non-members  was  that  they  were  egg  producers  and  the  number  of 
layers  on  their  farms. 

Combined  returns  from  members  and  non-members  alike  showed  1,533  op¬ 
posed  to  the  legislation  and  339  in  favor. 

This  survey  form  went  to  producers  in  47  states.  We  consider  it  to  be  a  reliable 
measure  of  industry  sentiment. 

The  final  tabulation  showed  84%  of  the  NEC  members  responding  to  be  op¬ 
posed  and  16%  in  favor. 

The  figures  for  non-members  showed  77%  opposed  and  23%  in  favor. 

A  previous  membership  survey  last  November  showed  75%  opposed  and  25% 
in  favor.  We  had  no  description  of  any  specific  legislation  and  merely  asked 
whether  they  favored  controls. 

All  of  us  in  the  egg  production  business  today — large  or  small — know  that 
we  have  had  over-production.  These  cycles  are  not  new.  Our  present,  period  of 
economic  strain  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  severe  we  have  ever  had.  Most  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  one  of  the  longest. 

Those  who  have  large  flocks  have  no  alternative.  They  can’t  just  sit  out 
a  low  price  period.  If  they  are  to  keep  their  customers,  they  must  continue  to 
produce.  When  bulk  of  the  eggs  were  produced  by  the  small  family  farm  flock, 
adjustments  occurred  quickly.  Now  they  are  drawn  out. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  dilemma  was  the  highly  favorable  income 
per  bird  throughout  1966.  Most  producers  operate  on  the  cash  .basis  and  it  be¬ 
came  unbearable  to  think  of  turning  all  that  money  over  to  the  tax  collector  as 
1966  came  to  a  close.  Many  expanded.  Next,  word  got  around  outside  the  indus¬ 
try  among  those  who  had  idle  funds  to  invest  and  they  got  into  the  egg  business. 

The  result  has  been  too  many  eggs. 

Everyone,  or  his  creditor,  has  stuck  it  out. 

Many  depended  on  outside  financing  from  feed  interests  or  Production  Credit 
Associations.  Many  such  contracts  terminate  with  the  marketing  of  the  old  hens 
at  the  end  of  their  normal  laying  cycles. 

A  period  of  adjustment  would  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  laying  cycle 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

However,  many  larger  producers  have  found  themselves  over-extended  and  un¬ 
able  to  pay  off  old  indebtedness  and.  by  the  same  token,  unable  to  replace  the 
worn-out  hens.  They  have  managed  to  stave  off  the  day  of  financial  reckoning 
by  recycling  layers. 

Evidently,  the  industry  began  practicing,  on  a  large  scale,  “force-molting”  or 
recycling  last  fall.  Hens  are  put  through  feeding  maneuvers  which  cause  them 
to  molt  and  cease  egg  production.  This  lasts  about  two  months.  Then  the  birds 
are  brought  back  into  production.  The  producer  gets  large  and  extra  large  eggs 
from  tin*  recycled  hens,  although  the  volume  may  taper  off. 

So  many  have  indulged  in  this  practice  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  laying-type  chicks  hatched  by  commercial  hatcheries  in  the  12-month  period 
ending  April  30,  1968,  fell  91  million  birds  below  that  of  the  same  period  ending 
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April  30,  1067,  and  37  million  below  that  of  the  same  period  ending  April  30, 
1060,  we  still  have  virtually  the  same  number  of  layers  on  farms  as  a  year  ago ! 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  “force-molt”tactic  will  change  the  entire  economic 
cycle  of  the  egg  industry.  I  doubt  that  any  marketing  order  administrative  com¬ 
mittee  could  have  forecast  this  turn  of  events  a  year  ago. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  egg  industry  is  in  financial  trouble. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  results  of  our  survey,  that  people  who  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States  do  not  look  upon  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  legalize  marketing  orders  as  the  way  out. 

An  effective  marketing  order  would  require  licensing  producers,  hatchery- 
men,  egg  dealers,  egg  processors — every  single  segment  of  the  industry.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  every  phase  of  production  and  marketing  would  have  to  be  covered. 

It  would  become  necessary  to  establish  quotas  for  producers  and  perhaps  for 
hatcherymen  and  egg  dealers.  The  records  of  all  would,  of  necessity,  be  subject 
to  periodic  inspection. 

Marketing  orders  generally  require  diversionary  efforts.  All  evidence  in  every 
commodity  shows,  we  believe,  that  such  diversionary  stocks  continue  as  a  weight 
on  the  market  unless  disposed  of  permanently,  such  as  being  shipped  abroad  or 
dumped  in  the  ocean. 

Last  November,  our  members  voted  2-to-l  against  a  check-off  for  advertising. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  industry  that  such  marketing  orders  contain  a  mandatory 
check-off  for  industry-sponsored  promotion  and  advertising.  There  are  many  of 
us  who  don’t  believe  it  wise  to  tax  ourselves  for  such  expenditures.  We  don’t 
believe  we’d  get  any  more  for  our  eggs.  We  also  believe  such  activity  on  our 
part  would  touch  off  similar  “tax”  moves  on  other  farm  commodities. 

Eggs  are  one  of  the  few  commodities  which  economists  describe  as  having  an 
inelastic  demand.  Within  narrow  ranges,  price  fluctations  up  or  down  do  not 
cause  much  change  in  people’s  egg-eating  habits.  That’s  one  reason  some  believe 
eggs  would  be  so  amenable  to  supply  control.  Only  minor  adjustments  in  sup¬ 
ply  would  be  necessary  to  affect  price  changes  of  consequence.  Further,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  measure  the  value  of  such  promotion  and  equally 
difficult  to  end  the  tax. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record,  at  the  moment,  to  show  that  a  national  adminis¬ 
trative  committee  would  possess  the  knowledge  to  regulate  supply  within  such  a 
narrow  range.  If  we  can  cite  an  example  outside  the  egg  industry,  we  note 
that  in  1934,  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  the  farm  parity  rates  stood  at  75%  of  parity.  Three  and  one-half  dec¬ 
ades  and  countless  farm  programs  later,  the  parity  ratio,  in  1967.  averaged  74% 
of  parity,  and  farm  bins  this  spring  held  a  record  supply  of  wheat.  These  programs 
were  to  preserve  the  family  farm,  but  we  have  half  the  number  of  farms  of  1934. 

This  is  not  to  cast  [reflections  on  the  ability  of  administrators ;  rather,  it  is 
to  highlight  the  immensity  of  the  task.  One  small  error  by  the  committee  can 
magnify  itself  into  frightening  size  when  (spread  over  the  entire  industry. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  motivating  factors  today  for 
marketing  orders  and  quotas  in  the  poultry  industry  is  that  such  quotas  would 
be  incorporated  into  capital  net  worth. 

A  casual  estimate  is  that  a  quota  for  500.000  birds  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
a  $2,000,000  increase  in  the  capital  assets  of  the  owner  of  such  a  quota.  Thus, 
a  quota  would,  in  a  sense,  reward  beyond  all  reason  (lie  very  operations  which 
have  contributed  so  heavily  toward  the  financial  agony  of  family  units. 

The  question  is  asked  whether,  notwithstanding  all  these  perplexities  of 
administration,  producers  shouldn't  have  the  right  to  vote  on  enabling  legislation. 
It’s  a  little  like  trying  to  oppose  motherhood,  the  Bible,  or  the  U.S.  flag  to  take 
a  stand  against  such  a  proposition. 

We  favor  the  democratic  procedures.  The  hearing  on  S.  3590  itself  is  a  part 
of  such  a  procedure.  We  trust  that  every  interested  representative  group  which 
has  the  desire  to  present  its  views  tviil  be  heard  by  this  committee  on  the  issue 
at  hand.  But,  would  a  referendum  allow  similar  treatment? 

We  think  not. 

Presumably,  some  producers  will  vote.  Other  interested  parties  will  not.  Ibis 
includes  some  producers  exempted  because  of  size,  or  a  returning  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  war  who  may  wish  someday  to  become  a  poultryman,  or  my  children, 
or  yours.  Others  deeply  involved  in  the  succesis  of  the  poultry  industry  will  not 
vote.  The  customer  won’t  be  allowed  to  vote.  A  person  might  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  a  later  referendum,  only  by  purchasing  the  quota  of  another  producer. 
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It  is  quite  obvious  that  many  really  small  producers  who  keep  just  a  few 
hundred  birds  won’t  have  the  voting  franchise  in  a  marketing  order  referendum, 
and  can  never  get  it  except  by  purchasing  the  capitalized  quota  of  someone  who 
does. 


Thus,  a  majority  of  the  producers  won’t  even  be  franchised  to  vote.  Yet,  a 
majority  of  the  franchized  voters  who  vote  will  decide  the  issue. 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  an  administrative  committee  will  be  populated 
only  by  those  who  favor  marketing  orders  and,  thus,  the  entire  poultry  industry 
would  fall  under  its  permanent  domination. 

We  don’t  like  our  present  economic  'Situation,  but  we  think  it  may  be  better 
to  lose  money  now  and  then,  than  to  lose  freedom  for  all  time. 

Sincerely, 


Don  M.  Tubnbull, 

Assistant  Secretary,  National  Egg  Council. 


Statement  of  I.  W.  Bean,  Chairman,  National  Soybean  Processors 

Association 

The  National  Soybean  Processors  Association  represents  the  soybean  process¬ 
ing  industry.  In  the  current  marketing  year,  we  expect  to  process  570  million 
bushels,  primarily  for  edible  oil  and  protein  meal  for  feeding  livestock  and 
poultry — in  every  state  and  all  over  the  world.  The  NSPA  is  composed  of  process¬ 
ing  plants  which  account  for  over  95  percent  of  the  soybeans  processed  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  current  marketing  year,  the  U.S.  soybean  processors  will  be 
a  market  for  about  $1.5  billion  worth  of  soybeans. 

We  wish  to  assure  this  committee  that  this  association  supports  the  view  that 
farmers  should  share  fully  in  the  prosperity  they  are  helping  to  create,  recognizes 
that  food  and  agricultural  policies  affect  the  entire  economy  of  the  nation,  and 
must  be  determined  in  the  best  total  national  interest.  Sound  agricultural  policy 
must  give  full  consideration  not  only  to  the  role  of  the  producer,  but  also  of  the 
grain  elevator,  other  marketing  facilities,  the  processor,  the  exporter,  and  right 
down  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  is  the  basic  justification  for  a  national 
investment  in  agricultural  programs. 

We  must  give  greater  attention  to  the  inter-relationship  of  agricultural  policy 
to  other  national  economic  policies  and  our  foreign  policy,  rather  than  looking  at 
farm  policy  as  something  apart.  This  includes  a  basic  view  of  the  equity  of  fair 
reward  for  agriculture. 

In  pursuit  of  this  effort,  we  have  worked  with  soybean  producers,  exporters 
and  importers,  and  the  USDA  in  market  development,  improved  grade  standards, 
orderly  marketing,  technical  research  and  many  other  fields.  In  addition,  NSPA 
is  extending  substantial  financial  support  to  much-needed  soybean  agronomic 
research. 

The  results  of  these  realistic  joint  efforts  are  such  that  the  soybean  has  been 
called  the  miracle  crop  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  grew  from  an  exotic  obscure 
crop  in  the  1930’s  to  its  current  status  of  the  number  two  source  of  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  crops.  In  1967.  about  13  cents  of  each  dollar  received  by  U.S.  farmers 
from  sales  of  crops  came  from  soybeans.  Just  after  World  War  II,  soybean 
producers  received  only  4  cents  of  each  such  dollar.  We  are  here  referring  to  a 
crop  with  a  cash  register  value  of  over  $2.5  billion.  The  economic  impact  of  this 
industry  now  reverberates  throughout  the  world. 

The  growth  of  this  industry  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  in  which  it  was  nurtured.  Let  us  examine  some  significant  facts 
regarding  this  crop : 

(1)  The  producers  have  rejected  the  concept  of  acreage  controls; 

(2)  There  was  legislative  authority  for  a  marketing  order  for  soybeans 
prior  to  1961.  This  was  never  used.  It  was  eliminated  from  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  by  producer  request.  There 
has  been  no  request  for  reinstatement. 

(3)  This  atmosphere  of  economic  freedom  has  enabled  the  United  States 
to  move  from  a  pre-World  War  II  net  importer  of  fats  and  oils  to  the 
world’s  greatest  exporter  of  oilseeds  and  products.  We  broke  the  Chinese 
soybean  monopoly.  Soybeans  and  soybean  meal  and  soybean  oil  exports  are 
returning  almost  one  billion  dollars  of  hard  currency  annually. 

The  major  markets  of  the  world  have  recognized  that  the  importation  of  this 
great  crop  has  great  value  to  them,  and  have  either  zero  or  minimal  tariff  or  other 
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obstructions  to  imports  of  soybeans.  The  EEC  in  the  Kennedy  Round  increased 
import  duties  on  soybean  oil  and  since  has  been  almost  continuously  considering 
proposals  which  would  jeopardize  the  duty-free  binding  of  U.S.  soybean  meal. 

(4)  The  efficiency  of  our  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  operations  has  been 
immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  availability  of  soybean  meal.  This  is  now  being 
utilized  domestically  at  about  an  11-million-ton  rate  annually.  Consumption 
of  soybean  meal  both  domestic  and  foreign  would  undoubtedly  be  at  much 
higher  levels  were  it  available  at  reasonable  price  levels.  The  American 
quality  and  standard  of  living  are  greatly  improved  by  the  mixed  feed 
industry,  which  rests  on  a  soybean  meal  base. 

(5)  The  soybean  processing  industry  has  steadily  increased  its  plant 
capacity  from  320  million  bushels  in  1953  to  well  over  700  million  in  1968. 
Processing  capacity  has  exceeded  actual  erushings  by  about  20  percent  despite 
the  sharp  uptrend  in  soybean  production.  The  result  has  been  a  sharp  con¬ 
traction  in  processing  margins  to  levels  sharply  below  two  decades  ago, 
despite  rising  costs. 

The  USD  A  is  aware  of  this  fact.  In  a  report  in  the  August  1966  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  Dr.  Allen  B.  Paul  of  the  USDA  Economic  Research 
Service  said : 

“In  brief  one  can  observe  that  crushing  margins  have  not  moved  in  sympathy 
with  soybean  prices  . . .  price  competition  among  processors  is  severe.  The  average 
crushing  margin,  over  a  decade,  was  well  below  the  long  run  cost. 

“Price  competition  in  soybean  processing  has  been  quite  effective.  Price  turns 
out  to  be  an  unbelievably  complex  instrument  for  allocating  resources  and  returns. 
Major  distortions  in  the  market  were  due  to  price  supports,  but  these  occurred 
sporadically.  For  this  reason,  the  soybean  industry  provides  a  good  laboratory  to 
obtain  certain  insights. 

“Programs  that  are  designed  to  stabilize  farm  prices  often  are  not  neutral  in 
their  effects  on  marketing  firms.  This  cannot  tell  us  whether  such  programs  are 
good  or  bad.  But  it  can  tell  us  that  programs  have  important  consequences  that 
we  should  be  aware  of.  The  principle  is  general  and  applies  to  other  programs.” 

(6)  The  growth  of  the  U.S.  soybean  acreage  has  been  uneven  by  areas — 
over  time — a  free  response  to  economic  forces.  The  most  recent  increases  have 
been  in  the  Delta  and  Southeastern  states,  resulting  largely  from  land  clear¬ 
ing  and  drainage.  Also,  soybeans  provided  a  better  alternative  crop  than 
other  use  of  the  land.  Any  average  used  for  allotment  determination  would 
result  in  the  most  severe  cuts  in  the  new  areas. 

(7)  Protein  deficiency  is  a  critical  aspect  of  the  world  food  problem.  Since 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  provide  enough  protein  from  animal  sources  to 
meet  the  increasing  requirements  of  an  expanding  world  population,  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  being  given  to  the  development  of  protein  foods  from 
vegetable  oil  seeds. 

Soybeans  have  been  an  important  source  of  protein  for  human  consumption  for 
centuries  in  the  Far  East  In  recent  years,  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
development  of  high-protein  foods  from  soybeans  that  appear  to  be  acceptable  to 
consumers. 

A  high-protein  concentrate  (approximately  20  percent  protein)  of  corn  meal, 
soy  flour,  and  various  supplements  and  additives  (GSM)  was  developed  for  large- 
scale  programming  to  meet  emergency  food  situations  in  South  Vietnam  and  other 
parts  of  Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa. 

By  and  large,  the  product  has  been  well  received.  Since  the  introduction  of 
CSM,  over  500  million  pounds  have  been  shipped  to  needy  countries.  More  recently, 
additional  food  mixtures  involving  wheat  and  soybean  products  have  been 
shipped. 

The  quantity  of  soybeans  actually  involved  in  the  CSM  product  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half  is  still  small.  But  the  important  thing  is  that  the  new  food  mix¬ 
ture  has  been  readily  accepted  where  the  need  is  urgent  for  food  and  especially  for 
protein.  As  the  pressure  of  world  population  versus  food  supply  builds  up  and  as 
nutrition  is  given  greater  attention,  there  is  a  great  potential  for  soy  and  other 
oilseed  proteins  for  human  consumption.  The  research  and  marketing  for  this  is 
best  fostered  in  an  atmosphere  of  competitive  freedom. 

(8)  It  is  with  the  same  atmosphere  of  freedom  of  production  and  access  to 
foreign  markets  that  the  soybean  producers  and  processors  have  applauded 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  that  it  could  not  adhere  to  any 
agreement  designed  to  limit  exports  of  edible  oils,  oilseeds  or  protein  meals. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  discuss  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  recent 
proposals  for  an  International  Fats  and  Oils  Agreement.  They  deal  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  setting  an  import  price  range  for  vegetable  oils,  the  question  of  market 
sharing  among  exporting  countries,  and  the  compensation  to  the  less-developed 
countries  for  the  low  prices  for  vegetable  oils.  It  is  recognized  that  the  tropical 
oil  producers  have  a  serious  problem  as  prices  have  declined  to  the  level  of 
world  prices  which  is  below  the  levels  resulting  from  colonial  preferences.  Also, 
there  is  greatly  increased  competition  from  Communist  sunflower  oil. 

Not  only  is  there  a  wide  range  in  competition  and  sources  of  supply,  but 
most  of  the  major  oils  are  byproducts.  As  a  result,  the  technical  complexity 
in  the  market  for  oils  and  fats  is  so  great  that  the  flxing  of  market  prices, 
quotas,  or  market  shares  appears  unworkable. 

In  fact,  it  appears  economically  undesirable  to  attempt  to  set  a  price  range 
and  try  to  adjust  to  changes  in  demand  for  oils.  It  would  discourage  con¬ 
sumption,  encourage  the  uneconomic  use  of  resources,  and  discourage  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  oil  for  another.  And  the  fact  that  the  market  demand  for 
protein  supplements  is  so  strong  in  relation  to  oil  further  complicates  the 
situation.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  appears  that  the  solution  to  the 
world  surplus  and  resulting  low  prices  for  vegetable  oils  must  be  sought 
in  other  directions  such  as  the  development  of  new  uses,  increased  production 
efficiency,  expansion  of  world  trade,  and  increased  consumption. 

MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR  SOYBEANS 

In  reading  the  hearing  record  on  S.  2973,  introduced  by  Senator  Mondale,  we 
had  the  distinct  impression  from  the  committee  discussion  that  nationally 
produced  crops,  such  as  soybeans  would  continue  to  be  exempt  from  the 
marketing  order  legislation.  There  seemed  to  be  general  committee  agreement 
that  the  provisions  should  be  applicable  only  to  crops  grown  within  a  relatively 
small  geographic  area.  However,  while  the  intent  may  have  been  otherwise, 
as  we  read  S.  3590,  soybeans  would  be  exempt  only  from  the  collective  bargaining 
provisions  of  Title  IX. 

Also,  in  Secretary  Freeman’s  recent  discussions  of  greater  bargaining  power 
for  farmers,  including  testimony  on  S.  2973,  he  has  indicated  that  he  was 
referring  to  that  60  percent  of  the  farm  production  for  which  there  was  no 
price  support  and  other  program  protection.  The  American  soybean  producer 
already  has  the  following  programs  which  enhance  farmers’  bargaining  power: 

1.  A  $2.50  per  bushel  loan  ; 

2.  Reseal  program,  both  farm  and  nonfarm  ; 

3.  An  announced  schedule  of  OOC  resale  prices  substantially  above  current 
and  prospective  markets ; 

4.  Food  for  Freedom  sales  and  donation  of  oil ; 

5.  Domestic  donation  of  fats  and  oils  to  needy  ; 

6.  Soybean  Council  assistance  in  market  development : 

7.  USD  A  efforts  to  expand  markets  through  GATT  and  other  negotiations. 

The  language  of  Section  901  of  S.  3590  makes  it  clear  that  except  for  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  on  minimum  prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and  conditions, 
soybeans  would  be  subject  to  marketing  order  authority.  All  that  would  be 
required  would  be  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  a  majority  of  the 
affected  producers  approved  such  extension  in  a  referendum. 

According  to  Undersecretary  Sehnittker :  “It  is  a  form  of  limited  horizontal 
integration  among  producers  and  sometimes  handlers.  It  provides  authority 
to  undertake  specified  types  of  activity  to  manipulate  market  supply  or  demand, 
or  both.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  extent  of  manipulation  is  unlimited  in  view  of  the 
following  language  of  the  proposed  Section  906  of  the  S.  3590. 

Examine  the  following : 

“Allotting,  or  providing  methods  for  allotting,  the  quantity  of  such  commodity 
or  product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof,  w7hich  each  producer  may  be 
permitted  to  market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets  or  use  classifications 
during  any  specified  period  or  periods. 

“Allotments  hereunder  may  be  in  terms  of  quantities  or  production  from 
given  acres  or  other  production  units. 

“When  allotments  for  producers  are  established  under  this  subsection  the 
order  may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing  a  method  for  allotting 
the  quantity  which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all  handlers  will 
be  limited  as  to  any  producer  to  the  allotment  established  for  such  producer, 
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and  such  allotment  shall  constitute  an  allotment  lixed  for  each  handler  within 
the  meaning  of  section  8a  (5)  of  this  title.” 

Lot  us  examine  what  a  favorable  vote  in  a  marketing  order  referendum 
could  do  to  every  segment  of  the  soybean  industry. 

(a)  To  the  producer,  it  could  mean  restricted  acreage  with  the  limitation 
based  on  his  area’s  historical  acreage.  Since  the  regulations  could  be  written  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  noneomplier  from  actually  marketing  his  crop, 
failure  to  comply  with  all  the  regulations  could  result  in  an  injunction  or  a 
heavy  financial  penalty. 

(b)  To  the  grower,  with  only  one  or  two  years  of  history,  it  could  mean  a 
sharp  acreage  (rut.  Those  who  are  currently  clearing  (or  recently  cleared)  land 
to  plant  to  soybeans,  would  not  Is;  able  to  do  so. 

(c)  To  the  grower,  it  could  mean  a  limitation  on  marketings  at  the  rate  of  a 
fixed  percentage  per  month,  whether  or  not  he  had  the  storage  facilities  to 
handle  the  crop. 

(d)  To  the  grower,  it  could  mean  marketing  only  a  certain  grade  or  grades, 
with  no  provision  for  utilization  of  other  qualities. 

(e)  To  the  grower,  il  could  mean  being  told  when  and  where  to  deliver  li is 
crop  in  order  that  the  required  records  could  Im:  kept. 

it)  To  th<  first  handler  (elevator  or  processor),  it  could  mean  handling  only 
a  limited  bureaucratically  determined  quantity  by  mouth  or  for  the  season,  it 
would  also  mean  keeping  exhaustive  records  for  each  producer. 

in)  'l'o  the  processor,  it  could  mean  competing  for  a  limited  quantity,  or  even 
being  told  how  many  bushels  he  could  crush. 

(h)  To  the  exporter,  it  could  mean  being  told  how  many  bushels  could  be 
exported. 

(il  To  all  groups,  it  would  mean  a  continuing  examination  of  the  Federal 
Register  for  regulations  and  amendments  to  amendments. 

(jl  To  all  groups,  it  would  mean  subsidizing  synthetic  feeds,  such  as  urea  or 
other  products  of  the  laboratory.  It,  is  estimated  that  urea  feeding  in  the  U.S. 
lias  now  reached  an  annual  level  equivalent  to  the  meal  from  100  million  bushels 
of  soybeans.  This  also  affects  the  cotton  farmers  market  for  cottonseed,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  tenants’  crop.  Protein  from  petroleum  is  also  an 
established  fact. 

Obviously,  such  a  multiplicity  of  regulations  from  the  producer  to  the  proces¬ 
sor  or  exporter  would  assume  a  degree  of  knowledge  of  supply  and  demand  of 
such  accuracy  as  to  defy  description.  The  marketing  season  for  soybeans  starts 
in  September.  At  that  time  the  size  of  the  current  crop  and  the  carryover  from 
the  preceding  crop  are  not  known.  There  are  revisions  in  the  current  crop  in 
October,  November  and  December,  with  a  revision  of  the  previous  year  crop 
in  December. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  agricultural  economists  that  producer  gains,  if 
any,  from  such  an  exercise  will  he  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  and 
only  in  tin*  short  run.  It  should  hr  noted  here  that  the,  farmer  is  the  major  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  soybean  meal,  and  would  fare  higher  costs.  Since  no  provision  is 
made  for  controlling  the  acreage  diverted,  producers  of  other  crops  would  suffer 
from  increased  competition.  The  already  small  processor  margin  would  prevent 
any  absorbing  of  higher  prices.  Producers  might  turn  to  sunflower  seed  which 
produces  a  much  higher  percentage  of  competitive  oil  and  a  protein  meal.  Sun¬ 
flower  production  is  under  way  in  the  Northwest  and  across  the  South. 

From  an  international  stnndiioint,  reduced  acreage  and  higher  priced  soy¬ 
beans  will  provide  a  subsidy  to  the  oil  and  oilseed  producers!  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  would  give  these  foreign  producers  the  benefits  of  an  international 
agreement  without  any  contribution. 

if  there  is  a  two  price  system,  with  a  lower  price  for  exiairt  soybeans,  then 
we  will  tie  losing  a  substantial  part  of  our  soybean  meal  market  to  foreign 
crushers.  Tills  will  reduce  our  labor  requirements  tore,  and  transfer  them  abroad. 

The  producers  of  this  miracle  crop  have  been  able  to  grow  and  prosper  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  This  projiosnl  would  choke  these  forces. 

The  tremendous  achievements  of  tin*  some  000,000  soybean  producers,  the 
marketers,  the  processors  and  the  I'SDA  have  occurred  in  a  free  economic 
setting. 

In  1  iXK>,  President  Johnson  said: 

“Yet,  all  of  this  can  he — arid  should  in* — only  a  beginning.  In  a  time  of  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  and  rapid  change,  which  is  occurring  on  our  farms  no  less 
than  in  our  factories  and  laboratories,  we  must  constantly  look  to  the  future. 
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Now  ways  must  be  explored  to  keep  agriculture  and  agricultural  policy  up  to 
date,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  new  findings  and  of  new  technology,  to  make  sure 
that  our  bountiful  land  is  used  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  consumers,  farmers,  and  the  entire  economy.” 

We  earnestly  believe  that  this  proposal  to  authorize  a  marketing  order  for 
soybeans  would  be  counterproductive,  and  not  fit  for  the  last  third  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

We  recommend  that  this  committee  continue  the  current  exemption  of  soy¬ 
beans  from  marketing  orders,  and  further  that  government  controls  and  restric¬ 
tions  of  any  and  all  kinds  not  apply  to  soybeans  and  soybean  products. 


Statement  of  Harold  M.  Williams,  President,  Institute  of  American  Poultry 

Industries 

The  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries  is  a  non-profit  association  es¬ 
tablished  in  1926.  Its  membership  consists  of  persons  and  organizations,  in¬ 
cluding  cooperatives,  engaged  in  breeding,  hatching,  production,  processing  and 
distribution  of  eggs  and  egg  products,  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks. 

Thirty-nine  industry  leaders  are  elected  to  form  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Institute.  They  represent  all  egg  and  poultry  commodities  and  all  major 
producing  areas. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  to  this  distinguished  committee  our 
views  relative  to  S.  3590  with  particular  reference  to  Title  IX — Marketing 
Orders,  collective  bargaining  and  producer  allotments. 

The  Institute’s  policy  regarding  this  type  of  legislation  is  expressed  in  this 
resolution  which  was  passed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  reaffirmed  by  the 
membership  at  its  annual  meeting : 

“j Resolved,  That  the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries  is  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  centralized  and  direct  controls  of  production,  distribution  or 
pricing  affecting  poultry  or  eggs  and  their  products  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
position  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  future  welfare  of  all  segments  of  the 
industry  from  the  producer  to  and  including  the  consumer.” 

This  position  was  reaffirmed  this  year  by  both  our  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee. 

The  record  is  quite  clear!  Over  the  years  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  has 
firmly  indicated  its  desire  to  be  free  of  government  controls  and  price  supports. 
Substantial  testimony  from  recognized  industry  organizations  exists  in  hear¬ 
ing  records.  And  in  1962,  one  segment  of  the  industry,  the  turkey  producers, 
strongly  confirmed  that  position  when  a  proposed  turkey  marketing  order  was 
soundly  defeated  in  a  referendum  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  authorize  allotments  and  quotas  and  regulate  what 
may  be  sold  by  producers  and  handlers,  but  it  injects  a  new  concept  of  price 
making  which  could  completely  disrupt  and  destroy  the  present  competitive 
marketing  system.  No  one  can  really  measure  the  consequences  of  such  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  too  far-reaching,  we  believe,  for  Congress  to  consider  this  late 
in  the  session  without  far  more  study  and  extensive  hearings. 

The  legislation  being  considered  does  exempt  commodities  which  in  some 
manner  receive  government  price  supports.  If  this  type  of  legislation  appears 
to  be  desirable,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  should  be  first  applied  to  those  commodities 
which  have  necessitated  government  price  support  action. 

As  indicated  earlier,  by  and  large  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  lias  stood 
firmly  on  its  own  feet.  It  has  made  outstanding  advances  operating  on  the 
basis  of  supply  and  demand.  There  have  been  benefits  for  both  the  producer 
and  consumer.  Our  industry  is  supplying  consumers  with  the  greatest  food 
buy  today. 

We  have  not  asked  for  price  support  programs  nor  do  we  now  seek  what 
this  legislation  proposes.  We  urge  that,  if  the  Committee  decides  to  report 
8.  3590.  the  Committee  should  in  any  event  exclude  poultry  and  eggs  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views. 
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Statement  of  Roger  L.  Connor,  Executive  Secretary,  Independent  Livestock 
Marketing  Association,  Columbus,  Ohio 

No  other  subject  bus  stirred  more  controversy  in  livestock  marketing  circles 
in  recent  years  than  the  matter  of  “bargaining”.  To  have  a  better  understanding 
of  how  this  interest  came  about,  let’s  start  with  the  changes  marketing  has  gone 
through  to  reflect  the  needs  and  desires  of  sellers  and  buyers. 

marketing  history 

1.  Marketing  began  with  trade  and  bartering. 

2.  lS30’s  animals  were  trailed  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  Baltimore. 

3.  1840’s  hogs  were  slaughtered,  pickled  and  shipped  down  the  rivers  to  New 
Orleans. 

4.  1850's  saw  the  first  Terminal  Market  established  by  a  railroad  company  at 
Chicago. 

5.  Latter  1800’s,  Dealers  roamed  country  to  buy  and  ship  livestock  to  Terminals. 

0.  In  1900’s,  establish  county  shipping  Assns.  to  send  livestock  via  railroad  to 

Terminals. 

7.  1920’s  Auction  Markets  started  for  slaughter  livestock — better  roads,  trucks, 
radio. 

S.  In  the  1930's,  Daily  Markets  took  over  old  Shipping  Association  pens. 

9.  After  World  War  Two,  Packers’  costs  increased  (labor,  materials,  taxes, 
etc.)  :  (a)  more  direct  buying  and  establishment  of  buying  stations  to  avoid 
immediate  buying  competition,  and  fill  specific  orders  brought  on  by  supermarket 
merchandising  programs. 

10.  In  the  middle  1950’s,  “collective  bargaining”  approach  started  in  mid-corn- 
belt. 

11.  In  mid  1960's,  Futures  Market  on  live  cattle  and  hogs  established. 

The  main  question  that  is  being  asked  today  in  “Can  bargaining  work  for  live¬ 
stock?”  Overly  simplified,  the  answer  is  YES ! 

If  “bargaining”  can  work  for  livestock,  just  what  must  be  done  to  make  it 
work  ? 

To  get  that  answer,  let’s  compare  agriculture  with  “big  business”.  You  have 
heard  numerous  times  that  agriculture  is  the  nation’s  largest  business.  This 
statement  is  true  when  agriculture  is  taken  as  a  whole.  But  in  reality,  individual 
farms  are  more  comparable  to  independent  small  manufacturers  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  since  a  total  of  approximately  three  million  farmers  and  ranchers  in  this 
country  are  turning  out  mostly  raw  products,  in  competition  with  one  another, 
which  must  be  bought  and  processed  for  consumption. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  agriculture  is  often  compared  with  “labor”.  But 
there  is  a  basic  difference  between  the  two :  labor  sells  services;  agriculture  sells 
products.  Services  are  not  perishable  and  cannot  be  stored  up  to  cause  surpluses. 
If  a  factory  worker  strikes  today,  he  doesn’t  have  to  “work  off”  a  day’s  labor 
when  he  returns  to  work  the  next  day.  Much  like  time,  labor  once  lost  can  never 
be  used  again  .  .  .  and  more  important  in  this  context,  nor  docs  it  have  to  be. 

Those  who  constantly  talk  of  “bargaining”  for  livestock,  refer  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  of  automobiles  as  an  example  of  a  business  that  is  “able  to  price  its  product 
to  the  consumer”.  The  question  naturally  follows,  “If  they  can  do  it,  why  can’t 
we?” 

I  believe  we  should  pursue  this  reasoning  further,  because  it  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem !  “Why  haven’t  farmers  been  able  to  set  a  price  for  their  live¬ 
stock?” 

(1)  There  are  thousands  of  decision  makers  in  farming.  Ohio  alone  has 
114.000  farms.  Most  raise  livestock.  This  means  thousands  of  people  deciding  on 
their  own  how  much,  what  kind,  what  quality,  what  weight  of  livestock  to  raise 
and  when,  where,  how  and  to  whom  to  sell  it.  How  many  “decision  makers”  are 
there  at  General  Motors  ? 

(2)  There  is  a  relative  ease  of  economic  entrance  into  farming.  You  can  be  as 
big.  or  as  small  as  you  want,  and  get  into  farming  .  .  .  only  capital  and  your 
desire  to  farm  limit  what  kind  of  livestock  and  how  much  you  raise.  How  many 
people  manufacture  automobiles  for  a  living?  How  many  on  a  part-time  basis  to 
supplement  their  income? 

(3)  Everybody  has  the  right  to  farm;  there  are  no  restrictions  on  who  can 
and  who  can’t  farm.  Farmers  can’t  be  doctors,  lawyers,  pharmacists,  engineers, 
etc.,  without  taking  a  prescribed  course  and  passing  a  state  exam,  but  each  of 
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these  can  be  a  farmer  merely  by  purchasing  a  piece  of  land.  Although  there  is  no 
law  that  prevents  the  fanner,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  from  manufacturing 
automobiles,  the  sheer  economics  of  the  situation  quickly  dictates  who  is  going 
to  make  automobiles. 

(4)  Unlike  some  farm  crops,  as  oranges,  dates  and  nuts,  livestock  can  be 
raised,  or  potentially  raised  (if  the  price  is  right),  in  all  48  continental  States. 
Automobiles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  manufactured  only  where  it  is  economically 
feasible  and  potentially  profitable,  and  by  a  restricted  number  of  people. 

Yes,  farmers  can  “set  a  price”,  or  even  “bargain  for  a  price”  on  their  livestock, 
BTJT,  it’s  going  to  take  CONTROLS !! !  AVhat  kind  of  controls? 

(a)  The  power  and  individual  right  to  make  personal  decisions  regarding  how 
much,  what  kind,  what  quality  of  livestock,  and  when  and  where  the  livestock 
will  be  sold,  will  be  taken  away.  This  means  the  individual  farmer,  and  farmers 
as  a  group,  must  save  their  decision  making  rights  to  someone,  for  example,  a 
committee,  who  will  tell  them  what  to  raise,  how  many  head,  what  quality,  when 
to  have  them  ready  for  market,  where  to  sell  them,  etc. 

(b)  It  means  restricting  who  can  farm,  and  how  many  people  can  farm,  by 
virtually  franchising  every  farm  with  set  amounts  of  production  quotas.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  such  quotas  are  not  used,  or  leased  out  to  someone  who  does  use 
them,  the  farm  would  lose  its  quota. 

(c)  It  is  very  important  farmers  keep  in  mind  that  the  closer  they  come  to 
realizing  “a  fair  price”  for  their  products  through  compulsory  bargaining  and 
controls,  the  more  dominant  role  the  govenment  will  play  “to  protect”  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  consumers.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  5%  or  less  of  the  population  who 
will  be  raising  the  food  of  this  nation,  are  not  going  to  be  given  a  “green  light” 
to  price  their  products  to  the  remaining  05%  at  a  price  they  (the  farmers)  think 
is  fair.  In  other  words,  5%  or  less  of  the  voters  are  not  going  to  tell  95%  or  more 
of  the  voters  what  they  are  going  to  pay  for  food.  Under  a  compulsory  bargaining 
arrangement,  government  will  eventually  control  agriculture  from  farm  to  super¬ 
market,  to  “protect”  the  rights  of  those  involved,  and  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 

Of  course,  we  are  talking  here  about  the  extreme  in  bargaining.  There  are 
those  who  propose  that  farmers  be  encouraged  to  ban  together  through  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  be  given  the  right  to  work  out  their  own  problems  through  joint 
action.  This  approach  sounds  very  appealing  because  it  is  basically  democratic, 
and  will  require  a  lesser  amount  of  government  intervention.  But,  when  one  truly 
examines  this  approach  in  the  light  of  livestock  production  and  marketing,  which 
is  widespread  in  this  country,  one  must  assume  that  nothing  short  of  eventual 
controls  will  have  a  material  and  long  lasting  effect  on  price.  If  farmer  organiza¬ 
tions  can  not  materially  change  the  price  structure  in  competition  with  independ¬ 
ent  businesses  today,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  could  raise  prices  by 
merely  having  all  the  livestock  go  through  farmer  controlled  groups.  In  fact, 
one  could  just  as  logically  argue  that  the  centralization  of  livestock  through 
limited  groups  would  create  widespread  inefficiencies  in  the  marketing  process 
because  of  the  lack  of  competition.  It  must  be  remembered,  businesses  become 
efficient  mostly  because  competition  forces  them  to  become  efficient,  and  because 
of  their  desire  for  more  profits.  Without  competition,  the  need  for  efficiency  would 
be  lessened  materially,  and  the  resulting  marketing  system  would  eventually 
prove  effective  and  chaotic. 

The  fanner,  then,  has  two  main  alternatives : 

(1)  Accept  the  rigidity  of  controls  brought  on  by  compulsory  bargaining  and 
government  domination  or, 

(2)  Strengthen  and  improve  the  competitive  marketing  system,  which  provides 
the  opportunity  for  profits  or  losses  through  one’s  personal  decisions. 

Let  us  assume  farmers,  and  the  industry,  chose  freedom.  Let  us  assume  they 
chose  to  make  their  own  decisions,  and  strive  to  strengthen  the  competitive  j 
marketing  system.  What  must  be  done? 

(1)  Carry  out  a  systematic  industry-supported  program  of  promotion  and 
advertising  of  red  meats,  and  continue  our  progress  in  research.  Farmers,  markets 
and  some  packers  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  other  packers  and  supermarkets 
carry  the  full  burden  of  promoting  and  advertising  meats.  Supermarkets  advertise 
meats  mainly  from  a  price  discount  standpoint;  packers  advertise  their  brand 
names  from  a  quality  standpoint ;  farmers  and  markets  must  team  together  with 
packers  and  supermarkets  to  promote  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to  want 
more  meat  at  an  increased  price  level. 
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(2)  Farmers,  markets,  packers  and  retailers  must  work  together  on  improved 
marketing  mechanics  and  techniques.  Systems  should  be  explored  to  relate  actual 
market  value  of  an  animal  to  the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  that  animal  in  the 
marketplace.  Remember,  marketing  has  already  gone  through  numerous  changes 
to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  buyers  and  sellers.  We  must  be  progressive 
enough  to  think  up  and  adopt  other  changes  which  will  strengthen  and  improve 
the  competitive  marketing  system. 

(3)  Constantly  review  all  factors  which  influence  the  competitive  production 
and  marketing  system,  and  strive  for  and  support  regulations  or  legislation  that 
are  needed  to  keep  the  system  competitive.  In  other  words,  it  is  basically  unfair 
to  ask  and  expect  farmers,  markets,  packers  and  retailers  to  operate  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  marketing  system  where  supply  and  demand  dictate  the  price,  unless  that 
system  is  truly  competitive. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  a  so-called  "off-shoot”  of  the  competitive 
marketing  structure  might  be  complete  integration  of  agriculture  by  large 
companies,  competing  with  one  another  in  production  and  marketing,  all  the 
way  from  the  farm  level,  up  through  and  including  the  offering  of  the  finished 
food  product  for  sale  to  the  consumer.  I  am  not  speaking  of  so-called  “contract 
farming”.  I  am  referring  to  actual  ownership  of  the  land,  processing  and  retail¬ 
ing  establishments  by  large  corporations.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  would  work 
on  salary  for  the  parent  company  as  does  its  labor  force  in  the  factory.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  system  there  would  be  little  need  for  livestock  markets  or  independent 
packers  because  there  would  be  no  need  for  determining  the  price  of  livestock 
through  competition.  The  competitive  price,  in  this  case,  would  apply  to  the  price 
of  the  finished  meat  product. 

I  have  not  even  begun  to  cover  the  various  possibilities  that  may  and  could  arise 
in  the  future  to  change  the  livestock  marketing  picture.  Such  ideas  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  setting  a  basic  price  for  certain  grades  and  quality  of  market  animals  is 
just  one  way  planners  are  now  talking  as  possible.  What  I  have  really  attempted 
to  do  here  is  show  you  that  the  competitive  marketing  system  offers  as  great  a 
potential  for  profits  as  does  the  compulsory  bargaining  system,  plus  the  one  great 
advantage  of  maintaining  individual  freedoms.  However,  the  eventual  effective¬ 
ness  and  rewards  of  this  system  depend  heavily  on  all  segments  sincerely  work¬ 
ing  together  to  strengthen  and  improve  it.  Each  one  of  us  has  a  part  in  that 
effort.  In  fact,  without  our  individual  efforts,  the  competitive  system  will  falter 
and  fail.  Suffice  to  say,  all  of  us  have  an  important  job  to  do. 
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House  conferees  were  appointed. 


4  • 

. 


* 


l 


/ 


Sept.  13,  1968 


Sept. 19,  1968 
Sept.25,  1968 
Oct.  1 k,  1968 


House  received  conference  report.  House  Report 
1905.  Print  of  report. 

Senate  agreed  to  conference  report. 

House  agreed  to  conference  report. 

Approved:  Public  Law  90-559. 


Hearings:  S.  3590  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


. 


. 

. 

t  . 

. 


DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  90-559 


EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965.  Extends 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  one  year,  through 
December  1970. 


. 


3  CONGRESS  V  1  T*  +  mm  **  *+ 

dSes  on  H.  R.  17126 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  8, 1968 

Mr.  Poage  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  extended— 

4  (1)  by  striking  out  “through  1969”  wherever  it 

5  appears  and  substituting  “through  1970”; 

6  (2)  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969 

7  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting  “1966  through 

8  1970”; 

9  (3)  by  striking  out  “1969”  in  sections  103  and  201 

10  and  substituting  “1970”; 

11  (4)  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  ’  in 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


2 


section  402(b)  and  substituting  “1967  through  1970”; 

(5)  by  striking  out  “1970”  in  section  404  and 
substituting  “1971”; 

(6)  by  striking  out  “1966  through  the  1969”  in 
section  516  and  substituting  “1966  through  the  1970”; 

(7)  by  striking  out  “1968”  and  “1969”  wherever 
they  appear  in  section  602  (k)  and  substituting  “1969” 
and  “1970”,  respectively;  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  “or  1969”  in  section  801  and 
substituting  “1969,  or  1970”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS r  House  conmdttee  reported  bill  to  provide  fringeShenefits  for^ASC 
county  committee  employees.  House  committee  voted  to  report  hill®  v..  ..uerees 

agreed  to  file  repovt  on  tax-expenditure  bill.  Sen.  Mondale  introduced  and  discussed 
East-West  trade  bi/il.  Sen.  Hartke  submitted  and  discussed  measure  to  increase  farm 

disaster  loans, 


HOUSE 

1.  COUNTy  ( COMMITTEES.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with 
amendment  S.  1023,  to  provide  fringe  benefits  for  ASC  county  committeet^raploywes 
'  («  Kept.  1371).  p.  H3642. 

2 . /Credit  UNIONS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported,  with  amendment  I^R, 
14907,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (E.  Kept.  13?2).  p.  **3ou2 


-2 


3,- 


APPROPRIATIONS*  Passed  without  amendment  H.  J.  Res*  1268,  making  supplemen 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  highways  and  certain  claims  (pp* 

X  The  bill  was  reported  earlier  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  (H*  Rept 
Cp.  H36U2). 


5572-3) 


73) 


4.  TAXATION;  EXPFiNDITURES.  The  "Daily  Digest0  states  that  the  conferee/ "agreed  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
version^  of  H.  R*  1541V'  the  tax  and  expenditure  control  bill  (p/D4l7)*  Rep. 
Vanik  deplored  the  conferees’  "demanding* •  •  the  $6  billion  budget  cut  as  a 
condi tionNf or  the  surtax‘'(p»  H3519)* 


5*  EDUCATION «  Pdesec^  348-5,  with  amendments  H.  R*  16729,  to  a/end  legislation  re¬ 
garding  higher\education  (pp.  H3522-72)*  Rejected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Gross  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  that  "no  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
exceed  by  80  percd^t  the  sums  herein  authorized"  (p.  10571  )< 


6.  FARM  PROGRAM*.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 

report)  H*  R.  17126,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
(p.  DUl6)  and  the  committee  was  granted  until  midnight  Sat*  May  11  to  file  a 
report  (p.  H3572).  \0 


7.  HOLIDAYS*  Passed  without  amendment  H*  R.  15951,  by  a  vote  of  212-83,  to  provide 
for  uniform  annual  observances, of  certain  legal  public  holidays  on  Mondays 
(pp.  H3573“602)o  Rejected  a  motion,  I4lvl53,  by  Rep.  Poff  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  that  Washington's  Bir/iday  be  observed  on  Feb.  22  (pp.  H3600-1 


8.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Price,  Ill.,  c/fomended  the  Rural  Electrification  Adm. 
programs  and  inserted  Administrate]/ Clapp ’ s  annual  report,  pp.  H3620-1 


9.  HOUSING.  Rep.  Dorn  inserted  the  /residents’s  remarks  upon  the  signing  of 

H.  R.  10477,  the  Veterans*  Administration \pusing  law  amendment,  pp.  H3621-3 


10.  PEANUTS .  Received  a  GAO  report  of  "peanut  price-support  programs  of  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporate 


p.  H3642 


SENATE 


J 


11. 


TAXATION  EXPENDITURES/  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  theVppropriations  Committee 
met  in  executive  session  to  hear  Sen.  Long,  La.,  "explain  agreement  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditu/es  by  $6  billion",  which  agreement  waX.  reached  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  Wed., /Kay  8,  in  connection  with  H.R.  15414,  thfXproposed  Revenue 
and  Sxpenditur/  Control  Act  of  1968.  p.  D4l4 

Sen.  Mansfield  said  that  he  hoped  that  before  the  confe/ees  reached  final 
agreement  op  the  tax  and  expenditures  bill  they  would  furnishNthe  membership 
of  both  Houses  with  a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  where  they  think  these  reduction! 
should  he  applied,  pp.  S5185-6 


12.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  H.J.  Res.  1268,  making  supplemental  appropriations\for 
fiscal  year  1968  for  highways  and  certain  claims,  p.  D414 
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McClory 

Pike 

Springer 

McCloskey 

Pirnie 

Stafford 

McClure 

Poage 

Staggers 

McCulloch 

Poff 

Stanton 

'•McDade 

Pollock 

Steed 

McDonald, 

Pool 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Mich. 

Price,  ni. 

Steiger,  Wls. 

McRwen 

Price,  Tex. 

Stephens 

McFaH 

Pucinski 

Stratton 

McMillMl 

Quie 

Stuckey 

MachenX 

Quillen 

Sullivan 

Madden  \ 

Railsback 

Taft 

Mahon  \ 

RandaU 

Talcott 

Mailliard  \ 

Rarick 

Taylor 

Marsh  \ 

Reid,  Ill. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Martin 

'Reifel 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Reinecke 

Thomson,  Wis. 

May 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Tiernan 

Mayne 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Tuck 

Meeds 

Riegle. 

UdaU 

Meskill 

Roberta. 

Ullman 

Michel 

RobisonX 

Utt 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rodino  X 

Van  Deerlln 

Mills 

Rogers,  Cola. 

Vander  Jagt 

Minish 

Rogers,  Fla.  X 

Vanik 

Minshall 

Rooney,  N.Y.  \ 

Vigorito 

Monagan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Waggonner 

Montgomery 

Rostenkowski 

Walker 

Morgan 

Roth 

Wampler 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Roudebush 

Watkins 

Morton 

Roush 

Watson 

Mosher 

Rumsfeld 

WhalleV 

Murphy,  HI. 

St  Germain 

White  \ 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

WhitenerX 

Myers 

Satterfield 

Whitten  X. 

Natcher 

Schadeberg 

Widnall  \ 

Nedzi 

Scherle 

Williams,  Pa.  X 

Nelsen 

Schneebeli 

Willis 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Schweiker 

Wilson,  Bob 

O’Konski 

Scott 

Wilson, 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Shipley 

Charles  H. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Shriver 

Winn 

Passman 

Sikes 

Wolff 

Patman 

Sisk 

Wright 

Patten 

Skubitz 

Wydler 

Pelly 

Slack 

Wylie 

Pepper 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wyman 

Perkins 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young 

Pettis 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Zablocki 

Philbin 

Smith,  Okla. 

Zion 

Pickle 

Snyder 

NAYS— 54 

Zwach 

Annunzio 

Flood 

PodeU 

Ashley 

Foley 

Rees 

Barrett 

Gallagher 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bingham 

Gonzalez 

Reuss 

Bolling 

Green,  Pa. 

Ronan 

Brademas 

Hathaway 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Ryan 

Burton,  Calif. 

Irwin 

St.  Onge 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Cohelan 

Kastenmeier 

Tenzer 

Culver 

Leggett 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daddario 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Dent 

Mass. 

Waldie 

Diggs 

Mink 

Whalen 

Dow 

Moorhead 

Wiggins  *  , 

Eckhardt 

Moss 

Yates  / 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Nix 

Farbstein 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING— 73 


Abernethy 

Frelinghuysen 

Lukens/ 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gardner 

McCarthy 

Ashmore 

Gettys 

MacGregor 

Bevill 

Gilbert 

Mathias,  Md. 

Bolton 

Gray 

Matsunaga 

Brotzman 

Green,  Oreg. 

/Miller,  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Hagan  / 

Mize 

Cederberg 

Halleck  / 

Moore 

Celler 

Hanna  / 

Morse,  Mass. 

Clausen, 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Nichols 

DonH. 

Hansen, /V  ash. 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Conyers 

Hardy  / 

Olsen 

Corman 

Harrison 

Pryor 

Cowger 

Harsha 

Purcell 

Cunningham 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Dawson 

ws 

Rivers 

Denney 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Dickinson  , 

/  Holland 

Saylor 

Dowdy  / 

Ichord 

Schwengel 

Dwyer  / 

Jones,  Ala. 

Selden 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Stubblefield 

Edward:*  La. 

Kluczynski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Eilberg,/ 

Laird 

Watts 

Everett 

Landrum 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

Latta 

/So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

/  The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 


Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama-. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dick¬ 
inson. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cowger.  / 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Brotzman/ 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Gardner.  / 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pryor.  / 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  McCarthy.  / 

\  Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Dawson.  / 

Xjtlr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Conyers.  / 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Purcell.  / 

Mk  Resnick  with  Mr.  Hawkins/ 

Mr /Hagan  with  Mr.  Everett.  / 

Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to \nay.”  / 

Mr.  WRJGHT  anti  Mr.  DULSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  th/  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded/ 

The  SPEAKERS.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  ghd  \hird  reading  of  the 
bill.  /  \ 

The  bill  /was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read/a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  tune.  \ 

/  MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  roffer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit.  \ 

/The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlernan  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill?  \ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies.  \ 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re-' 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H.R. 
16729,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  :  On  page  22,  after  line  19,  insert  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  809.  That  no  funds  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  exceed  by  80  percent  the  sums  here¬ 
in  authorized.” 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  349,  nays  5,  not  vqting  79,  as 
follows :  / 

[Roll  No.  127]/ 

YEAS — 349/ 


Abbitt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Long,  La. 

Adair 

Erlenborn  / 

Long,  Md. 

Adams 

Esch  / 

McClory 

Addabbo 

Eshleman 

McCloskey 

Anderson,  HI. 

EvansyColo. 

McClure 

Anderson, 

Evins;  Tenn. 

McCuUoch 

Tenn. 

Fallen 

McDade 

Andrews, 

Fa/bstein 

McDonald, 

N.  Dak. 

gascell 

Mich. 

Annunzio 

/Feighan 

McEwen 

Arends  , 

/  Findley 

McFall 

Ashbrook  / 

Fino 

McMillan 

Ashley  / 

Fisher 

Macdonald, 

Aspinall  / 

Flood 

Mass. 

Ayres  / 

Flynt 

Machen 

Baring/ 

Foley 

Madden 

Barrett 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mahon 

Bate4 

Ford, 

Mailliard 

Ba/tin 

William  D. 

Marsh 

Belcher 

Fountain 

Martin 

/Bell 

Friedel 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Bennett 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Mathias,  Md. 

Berry 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

May 

Betts 

Fuqua 

Mayne 

Biester 

Galifianakis 

Meeds 

Bingham 

Gallagher 

Meskill 

Blackburn 

Garmatz 

Michel 

Blanton 

Gathings 

Miller,  Ohio 

Blatnik 

Giaimo 

Mills 

Boggs 

Gibbons 

Minish 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Mink 

Bolling 

Goodell 

Minshall 

Bow 

Goodling 

Monagan 

Brademas 

Gray 

Morgan 

Brasco 

Green,  Pa. 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Bray 

Griffin 

Morton 

Brinkley 

Griffiths 

Mosher 

Brock 

Grover 

Moss 

Brooks 

Gubser 

Murphy,  HI. 

Broomfield 

Gude 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gurney 

Myers 

Brown,  Mich. 

Haley 

Natcher 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

Nedzi 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Halpern 

Nelsen 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hamilton 

Nix 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hammer- 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

schmidt 

O’Konski 

Burleson 

Hanley 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Harvey 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Bush 

Hathaway 

Ottinger 

Button 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Patman 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patten 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Helstoski 

Pelly 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Pepper 

Cahill 

Herlong 

Perkins 

Carey 

Hicks 

Pettis 

Carter 

Holifield 

Philbin 

Casey 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Chamberlain 

Howard 

Pike 

Clancy 

Hull 

Pirnie 

Clark 

Hungate 

Poage 

Clawson,  Del 

Hunt 

PodeU 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

Cohelan 

Irwin 

Pollock 

Ctfflier 

Jacobs 

Pool 

Cokable 

Jarman 

Price,  HI. 

Conte 

Joelson 

Price,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pucinski 

Corbet/ 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Quie 

Cramer  X 

Jonas 

RaUsback 

Culver  \ 

Jones,  Mo. 

Randall 

Curtis  X 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rarick 

Daddario  \ 

Karth 

Rees 

Daniels 

\Kastenmeier 

Reid,  HI. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kazen 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Wis. 

ifcee 

Reifel 

de  la  Garza 

Keith 

Reinecke 

Delaney 

Kelly 

Reuss 

DeUenback 

King/Calif. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dent 

King,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Devine 

Kirwan  X 

Riegle 

Diggs 

Kleppe 

Roberts 

Dingell 

Kornegay  \ 

Robison 

Dole 

Kupferman 

Rodino 

Donohue 

Kuykendall  \ 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dorn 

Kyi 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dow 

Kyros 

R  o  n  an 

Downing 

Langen 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dulski 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Duncan 

Lennon 

Rosenthal 

Eckhardt 

Lipscomb 

Rostenkowski 

Edmondson 

Lloyd 

Roth 
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Roudebush 

Stafford 

Walker 

Roush 

Staggers 

Wampler 

Roybal 

Stanton 

Watkins 

Rumsfeld 

Steed 

Watson 

Ryan  \ 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Whalen 

St  Germain 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Whalley 

St.  Onge  \ 

Stephens 

White 

Sandman  \ 

Stratton 

Whitener 

Satterfield  \ 

Stuckey 

Whitten 

Schadeberg 

\  Sullivan 

Widnall 

Scheuer 

\Taft 

Williams,  Pa. 

Schneebeli 

Taylor 

Willis 

Schweiker 

Tfeague,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Schwengel 

Tender 

Wilson, 

Scott 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Charles  H. 

Shipley 

Thompson,  N.J.  Winn 

Shriver 

Thomson  Wis. 

Wolff 

Sikes 

Tieman  \ 

Wright 

Sisk 

Tuck  \ 

Wydler 

Skubitz 

Tunney  \ 

Wylie 

Slack 

UdaU  \ 

Wyman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ullman 

\Yates 

Smith,  Iowa 

Van  Deerlin 

Young 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Zablocki 

Smith,  Okla. 

Vanik 

Zioft, 

Snyder 

Vigorito 

Zwach 

Springer 

Waggon  ner 

NAYS — 5 

Colmer 

Montgomery 

Utt  \ 

Gross 

Passman 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Abernethy 

Frelinghuysen 

MacGregor 

Albert 

Gardner 

Matsunaga 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gettys 

Miller,  Calif. 

Ashmore 

Gilbert 

Mize 

Bevill 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moore 

Bolton 

Hagan 

Moorhead 

Brotzman 

Halleck 

Morse,  Mass. 

Buchanan 

Hanna 

Nichols 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen,  Idaho 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Olsen 

Celler 

Hardy 

Pryor 

Clausen, 

Harrison 

Purcell 

Don  H. 

Harsha 

Quillen 

Corman 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Cowger 

Hays 

Rivers 

Cunningham 

Hubert 

Ruppe 

Dawson 

Holland 

Saylor 

Denney 

Horton 

Scherle 

Derwinski 

Ichord 

Selden 

Dickinson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Stubblefield 

Dowdy 

Karsten 

Talcott 

Dwyer 

Kluczynski 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Laird 

Waldie 

Edwards,  La. 

Landrum 

Watts 

Eilberg 

Latta 

Wiggins 

Everett 

Lukens 

Wyatt 

Fraser 

McCarthy 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Millar  of  California  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Albeit  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah.  / 
Mr.  Oorman  with  Mr.  Oederberg.  / 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Saylor.  / 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore.  / 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Harrison.  / 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Latta.  / 

Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Harsha.  / 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Mize.  / 

Mr.  Walden  with  Mr.  Brotzrhan. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Cunnihgham. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Walcott. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen.  / 

Mr.  Kluczynski  With  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Matsuiiag^  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gettysv/ith  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Landrum  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Ichord  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Purcell  with  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Pryor  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 


Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Olsen. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land. 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  16729. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeation  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


V  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

\(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr. 'CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have- 
requested  this  time  in  order  to.  make 
the  personal  explanation  that  I  misled 
voting  on\ollcall  No.  126.  Had  I /been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  “nay/ 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  17216  BY  MIDNIGHT  SAT¬ 
URDAY 

Mr.  O’NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  17216. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO¬ 
PRIATIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

JSNDING  JUNE  30,  1968 

/Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1268)  making  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1268 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  sup¬ 
ply  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  namely:  _  . 


CHAPTER  I — DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION 

Federal  Highway  Administration 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAYS  (TRUST  FUND)  / 

For  an  additional  amount  for  “Federal-aid 
highways  (trust  fund)”,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended,  $400,000,000  or  sc  fiiuch 
thereof  as  may  be  available  in  and  /strived 
from  the  “Highway  trust  fund”,  which  sum  is 
part  of  the  amount  authorized  to /be  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fiscal  year  1967.  / 

CHAPTER  II — CLAIMS  AND  /JUDGMENTS 

For  payment  of  claims  seWled  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  departments  an <y  agencies  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  law  and  juptgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claim/  and  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set/forth  in  House  Docu¬ 
ment  Numbered  25/  as  amended  by  House 
Document  Niimb/ed  258,  Ninetieth  Con¬ 
gress,  $50, 980, 863/including  $174,334  payable 
from  the  postal  fund,  together  with  such 
amounts  as  rn/y  be  necessary  to  pay  interest 
(as  and  whe/ specified  in  such  judgments  or 
provided  by  law)  and  such  additional  sums 
due  to  in/reases  in  rates  of  exchange  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  claims  in  foreign  cur- 
rency y'Provided,  That  no  judgment  herein 
appropriated  for  shall  be  paid  until  it  shall 
beqmne  final  and  conclusive  against  the 
Ujtfited  States  by  failure  of  the  parties  to 
/ppeal  or  otherwise:  Provided  further.  That 
'unless  otherwise  specifically  required  by  law 
or  by  the  judgment,  payment  of  interest 
wherever  appropriated  for  herein  shall  not 
continue  for  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  chapter  n  of  this  bill 
provides  $50,980,863  for  the  payment  of 
claims  and  judgments.  This  amount  pre¬ 
viously  passed  the  House  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  bill,  H.R.  15399,  but  that 
bill  has  not  been  enacted  into  law.  These 
claims  are  quite  urgent  and  must  be 
paid. 

Chapter  I  relates  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  han¬ 
dles  appropriations  for  this  Department. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  item  of 
4400  million  for  the  Federal  aid  to  high¬ 
ways  was  considered  by  the  Department 
of\Transportation  Subcommittee,  and 
wa/unanimously  approved  by  the  Mem¬ 
bers  W  that  subcommittee.  As  the  mem- 
bershipyof  this  House  knows,  the  funds 
for  highway  construction  are  obtained 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  but  before 
funds  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  trust 
fund  they  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  \ 

The  $400  million  supplemental  amount 
before  the  House\oday  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  highway  mist  fund.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Highway  Administration  indicated 
to  us  in  the  hearings  that  they  would  run 
out  of  money  by  next  Monday. 

The  work  to  be  paid  foriias  been  done. 
The  contractors  have  presented  to  the 
various  State  highway  administrators 
throughout  the  Nation  bills  foXthe  work 
that  has  been  performed.  \ 

The  Federal  share  of  these  bnls  are 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government\and 
in'  my  judgment — and  I  believe  in\he 
judgment  of  the  committee — they  ougM 
to  be  paid,  and  this  amount  should  be\ 
approved  by  the  Congress. 


'■*:  ?*>  vt 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty  resumed 
hearings  on  S.  3°^3?  S.  2938,  and  S.  3249,  bills  dealing 
with  Manpower  development  and  emergency  employ¬ 
ment  in  tjie  U.S.,  having  as  its  witness  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Willar\Wirtz. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

COMMITTEE  iRTSINESS 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Committee,  in  executive 
session  ordered  favorably  reported  S.  3159,  authorizing 
construction  of  an  additional  building  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art;  S.  3363,  designating  the  U.S.  Customs 
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House  building  in  Providence,  R.I.,  as  the  “John 
Fogarty  Building  (amended);  the  nomination  of  Map 
Gen.  Clarence  C.  Haug,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission;  and  a  list  copfaining 
numerous  public  building  prospectuses.  / 

Prior  to  this  action,  Subcommittee  on  Roads  met  in 
executive  session  to  consider  S.  1558,  providing  for  re¬ 
payment  of  certain  Federal-aid  funds  emended  in  con¬ 
nection  with  construction  of  the  Garden  State  Parkway, 
New  Jersey,  but  did  not  conclude  acp6n  thereon. 

COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 

Special  Committee  on  Aging: .Committee  met  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  to  discuss  a  schedule  of  its  activities  for  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 


HoL  ise  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

Bills  Introduced:  23  public  bills,  H.R.  17167-17189;  17 
private  bills,  H.R.  17190-17206;  and  three  resolutions, 
H.J.  Res.  1268-1270,  were  introduced.  pages  h  3642-h  3643 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows 
H.  Res.  1 159,' providing  for  additional  compensation 
for  services  performed  by  certain  employees  in  the 
House  Publications  Distribution  Service  (H.  Rept. 
1368) ; 

H.  Res.  1160,  providing  for  the  expenses  of  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  by  rule  XI (8)  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  amended  (H. 
Rept.  1369) ; 

H.R.  14314,  to  amend  the  Labor-Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1370) ;  7 

S.  1028,  to  extend  certain  benefits  to  former  employees 
of  county  committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  amended  (H.  Rept.  1371)  ;  7 

H.R.  14907,  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act, 
amended  (H.  Rept.  1372) ;  and  / 

H.J.  Res.  1268,  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jupe  30,  1968  (H.  Rept.  1373). 

Page  H  3642 

Arms  Control-Disarn>ament  Act:  By  a  record  vote  of 
270  yeas  to  90  nays,  the  House  adopted  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1494b,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Act  amendments,  and  sent  the  legislation  to  the 
Senate.  /  Pages  H  3520-H  3522 

House  Publications  Distribution  Service:  Adopted 
H.  Res.  1159,  providing  for  additional  compensation  for 
services  performed  by  certain  employees  in  the  House 
Publications  Distribution  Service.  page  h  3522 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Adopted 
les.  1160,  providing  for  the  expenses  of  studies  and 


investigations  authorized  by  rule  XI  (8)  incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  amended. 

Page  H  3522 

Higher  Education:  By  a  record  vote  of  348  yeas  to  5 
nays, phe  House  passed  H.R.  16729,  ,  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  amendments. 

Rejected  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  with  instructions  that  no 
funds  authorized  by  this  act  shall  exceed  by  8d  percent 
jbe  sums  herein  authorized. 

Adopted  amendments  regarding: 

^tension  of  the  vocational  work-study  program; 

Funds  to  be  withheld  if  a  student  is  convicted  of  cer¬ 
tain  criipes; 

Withholding  of  funds  from  individuals  causing  dis¬ 
ruption  of  university  or  college  administration  (by  a  rec¬ 
ord  vote  of  306  yeas  to  54  nays) ;  and 

Withholding  of  funds  from  any  individual  convicted 
of  inciting,  or  participating  in,  a  riot. 

Rejected  a  preferential  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 

clause.  Pages  H  3522— H  3572 

\ 

Late  Report:  Granted  permission  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  file  a  report  bp  H.R.  17126,  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  by  mid¬ 
night  Saturday,  May  n.  Page  H  3572 

Public  Holidays:  By  a  record  vote  of  212  yeas  to  83 
nays,  the  House  passed  H.R.  15951,  to  provide  for  uni¬ 
form  annual  observances  of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays. 

Rejected  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions  that  Washington’s 
Birthday  be  observed  on  February  22  (by  a  record  vote 
of  141  yeas  to  153  nays). 

Rejected  amendments  to — 

Observe  Washington’s  Birthday  on  February  22; 
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Observe  Veterans’  Day  on  November  n ; 

Observe  Memorial  Day  on  May  30; 

Designate  the  holidays  by  number  instead  of  by  name; 
and 

Strike  Qplumbus  Day  from  the  bill. 

Rejected'^  preferential  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 

clause  from  the  bill.  Pages  H  3573-H  3602 

Quorum  Callsiv-Record  Votes:  Two  quorum  calls 
and  five  record  vbms  developed  during  the  proceedings 
of  die  House  ancT  appear  on  pages  H3520,  H3521- 
H3522,  H357o-H357\  H3571-H3572,  H3573-H3574, 
H3600-H3601,  and  H3001-H3602. 

Program  for  Friday:  AdWirned  at  9:23  p.m.  until  Fri¬ 
day,  May  10,  1968,  at  12  o’clbck  noon,  when  die  House 
will  consider  H.R.  16911,  thexjpecial  Drawing  Rights 
Act  (open  rule,  2  hours  of  demote,  waiving  points  of 
order  against  sec.  3(b)  ). 

Committee  Meetings 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT 

Committee  on  Agriculture :  Met  in  executive  session  and 
ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  House  H.R.  17126,  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 


IDA 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Concluded  hear-'' 
ings  on  H.R.  16775,  International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Testimony  was  heard  from  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

GUARANTEED  EMPLOYMENT 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor :  Select  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  continued  hearings  on  H.R.  12280,  the 
guaranteed  employment  bill.  Testimony  lyas  heard 
from  a  public  witness. 

AFRICA 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  ^Subcommittee  on 
Africa  met  in  executive  session  aqd  received  a  briefing 
from  David  King,  U.S.  Amba^dor  to  the  Malagasy 
Republic. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Ordered  reported 
favorably  to  the  Homp  H.  Res.  1159,  to  authorize  over¬ 
time  pay  for  folding  room  employees,  and  H.  Res.  1160, 
to  authorize  additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Prior  to  tljd  full  committee  meeting  the  Subcommit¬ 


tee  on  Accounts  approved  for  full  committee  action  the 
two  resolutions. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  H.R.  3306,  to 
amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  May  31, 1933  (48  Suit.  108). 
Testimony  was  heard  from  Representative  Haley,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  anq  Edward  P. 
Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

TV  BROADCAST 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  held  a  hearing 
on  the  broadcast  of  a  program  titled  “Pot  Party  at  a 
University,”  aired  by  station  WBBM-TV  of  Chicago 
on  November  1,  2,  3,  19 67.  Testimony  was  heard  from 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president,  CBS;  Edward  Kenefick, 
general  manager  of /WBBM-TV;  and  other  station 
officials. 

CLAIMS— IMMIGRATION 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No.  1  met  in 
executive  session  and  acted  on  several  private  immi¬ 
gration  hills. 

Subcommittee  No.  2  held  hearings  on  several  private 
claims  bills. 

LRITIME  PROGRAM 

iommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  continued  hearings  on 
H.Rv  13940,  to  provide  a  new  maritime  program.  Testi- 
mony\was  heard  from  a  public  witness. 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS 

Committee\n  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Census  and  Statistics  continued  hearings  on 
criminal  statist!^.  Testimony  was  heard  from  public 
witnesses. 

HIGHWAYS 

Committee  on  Public  Subcommittee  on  Federal- 

aid  highway  program  continued  hearings  on  highway 
safety,  design,  and  operat\n.  Testimony  was  heard 
from  departmental  and  publiowitnesses. 

VETERANS 

Committee  on  Veterans’  Affairs:  SuW:ommitee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training  met  in  executi^session  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  full  committee  action  H.R.  1^025,  amended, 
widows’  benefits,  and  H.R.  14954,  veterans’  vocational 
rehabilitation. 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 

17126,  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (H.  Rept.  1374).  p, 
H3684 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  16911,  to  provide  for  U 

irticipation  in  the  facility  based  on  Special  Drawing  Rights  in  the  Int 
^national  Monetary  Fund  (pp.  H3646-67).  The  committee  report  states  the 
would  authorize  the  President  to  accept  the  amendment  to  the  Articles  of 
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\  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  attached  to  the  April  1968 
/repor  fae  Executive  Directors  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund 
^or  the  purpose  of  (i)  establishing  a  facility  based  on  Special  Drawing 
Rights  in  the  Fund  and  (ii)  giving  effect  to  certain  modifications  in  J^ine 
pre5»,ent  rules  and  practices  of  the  Fund;  would  authorize  the  President  to 
participate  in  the  Special  Drawing  Account  established  by  the  amendment; 
and  would  make  the  domestic  arrangements  necessary  for  the  U.  S.  to  fulfill 
the  commitments  that  flow  from  participation  in  the  Special  Drawing  Account, 

I^DIAN  AFFAIRS .  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  approved 
for  full  comnfcLttee  action  H.  R.  3306,  amended,  to  hold  in  tzast  the  water¬ 
shed  within  th\  Carson  National  Forest  for  the  Pueblo  Indians „  p.  D421 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS.  Received  a  compilation  of  GAO  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  improving  Government  operations,  fiscal/year  1967  (H.  Doc 
307) .  p.  H3684  x  ' 

50  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Re^y  Boggs  announced  that  onyMon.  the  House  will  con- 
sider  the  Missouri  River  Basin  authorization,  an/ on  Tues.  and  the  remainder 

of  the  week  Public  Law  480 \xtension,  and  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project, 
p.  H3645  x  7 

6.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  13.  p\H3684 


7.  OIG.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  on  tb@\review  of  activities  of  the  Office 

of  the  Inspector  General,  USDA.  p./S52< 

8.  CCC.  Received  from  GAO  a  report  /f  the  rev^w  of  the  peanut  price-support 

programs,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  USDA^  p.  S5298 

9.  CREDIT  UNIONS.  Received  a  Minnesota  League  of  Credit  Unions  resolution  call. 

ing  for  legislation  to  renpfve  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
regulate  the  interest  rate  on  loans,  p.  S5298 

10.  COSPONSORS.  Several  members  were  added  as  cosponsors  k  S.  3334,  to  amend 

title  VH  of  the  Clyl  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  f ok  the  application  of 
such  title  to  State/and  Federal  employees.  p„  S5298 

Sen.  Mondale  v/  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3336,  to  amVid  the  Civil 


lecure  certain 


— LShts  Act  of  in  order  to  more  effectively  protect  and 

constitutional /rights .  p„  S5299 

Several  nWbers  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3335,  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  apply  an  acceptable  credit  risk  standard  for  loarte  to  small 
business  <p5ncerns  in  certain  high-risk  areas,  p.  S5298 

Severed  members  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3349  and  S.  3350,  \he 
education  amendments  to  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  pu  S5299 

.  Kennedy»  N»  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2910,  to  provid\spe- 

cia/  encouragement  to  veterans  to  pursue  a  public  service  career  in  deprived 
areas.  p.  S5299  x 


90th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  f  j  n0_  ^374 


EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


May  10,  1968— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Poage,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  17126] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.R.  17126)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Statement 

The  1965  act  was  a  landmark  measure  in  several  respects.  It  con¬ 
tinued  and  modified  the  voluntary  feed  grains  program  of  1961  because 
of  its  demonstrated  ability  to  reduce  surplus  while  improving  farmer’s 
incomes.  The  voluntary  wheat  certificate  program  was  also  extended 
and  improved.  It  combined  the  best  features  of  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams  of  previous  years  and  extended  them  to  cotton.  Cotton  price- 
support  loans  were  extablished  at  near  world  market  levels  instead  of 
the  two-price  system  used  in  the  past.  A  cropland  adjustment  program 
was  established  and  the  Wool  Act  was  extended.  Foreign  markets  were 
reopened  to  American  agricultural  produce  and  exports  were  sub¬ 
stantially  improved. 

The  act  in  shifting  from  a  policy  of  high  price-support  loans  permits 
the  market  to  perform  the  jobs  it  can  do  best  and  uses  lower  farmer 
payments  to  adjust  production  and  strengthen  farm  income. 

Linked  with  production  adjustment  are  the  conservation  programs 
which  permit  diversion  of  the  cropland  not  needed  at  present.  Long¬ 
term  diversion  programs  allow  older  or  marginal  farmers  to  retire  their 
acreage  but  maintain  income  necessary  to  their  livelihood.  They  also 
contribute  essential  support  to  the  rural  economy,  help  stem  the  flow 
into  urban  areas  in  search  of  unskilled  jobs. 
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The  conservation  programs  encourage  creation  of  areas  available 
for  public  recreational  purposes,  whether  publicly  or  privately  owned. 

The  administration  asked  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  be  made  permanent.  However,  the  committee  recommends  it  be 
extended  only  1  year.  The  very  worthwhile  and  salutory  effects  of  the 
act  on  American  agriculture  must  nevertheless  be  measured  against 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  other  areas.  While  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  act  at  the  earliest  to  stabilize  the  American  farmer’s 
future,  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  reserve  to  the  Congress  the 
responsibility  of  periodic  review  of  farm  policy. 

With  the  Nation’s  economic  conditions  in  their  present  state; 
with  our  current  balance  of  trade,  to  which  agriculture  has  con¬ 
tributed  favorably;  and  with  the  involvement  of  the  Nation  overseas, 
the  committee  felt  justified  only  in  a  1-year  extension. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  1-year  extension  will  give  the  new 
Congress  and  a  new  administration  adequate  time  to  enact  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  present  program  or  to  develop  alternatives  that  will 
improve  the  economic  status  of  American  agriculture. 

The  main  problem  in  American  agriculture  remains  one  of  over-  / 
capacity.  This  capacity  will  some  day  be  necessary  to  feed  the  unborn  V 
millions.  In  the  meantime  it  is  felt  that  this  basic  legislation  must 
continue  in  order  to  preserve  and  to  maintain  the  farm  economy  of 
this  country  against  its  future  needs. 

Brief  Summary  of  H.R.  17126 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  generally  amendatory 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  and  several  other  agricultural  statutes.  H.R.  17126  would 
extend  the  1965  act  for  1  year.  It  contains  the  following  provisions 
which  would — 

(1)  Extend  the  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1970; 

(2)  Extend  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  through  the 
1970  crop; 

(3)  Extend  the  present  cotton  legislation  through  the  1970 
crop ; 

(4)  Extend  present  wheat  certificate  legislation  through  the 

1970  crop;  i 

(5)  Extend  present  wool  legislation  through  December  31,  Vi 
1970; 

(6)  Extend  the  cropland  adjustment  program  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1970; 

(7)  Extend  the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  j 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  through  the  1970  crop; 

(8)  Extend  lease  and  transfer  authority  for  certain  types  of 
tobacco  through  the  1970  crop. 

Hearings 

The  House  Committee  ou  Agriculture  held  public  hearings  on  the 
general  subject  of  extending  and  amending  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  on  March  18,  19,  April  22,  23,  24,  25  May  1,  2,  and  3,  ; 
1968.  Members  of  Congress,  administration  officials,  representatives 
of  farm  organizations,  and  public  witnesses  were  heard  at  this  time. 
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Administration  Position 

Following  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting 
a  draft  bill  to  permanently  extend  with  various  amendments  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  April  25,  1968. 

Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Speaker  oj  the  House  oj  Representatives, 

Washingto n,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  a  draft  bill  to  provide  continuing  legislation  for  maintaining 
farm  income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

As  recommended  by  the  President  in  his  message  of  February  27, 
1968,  this  bill  would  extend  and  place  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  continue,  with  changes  explained  in  the 
summary  and  section-by-section  analysis  accompanying  the  draft  bill, 
the — 

Class  I  base  plan  for  dairy; 

Voluntary  feed  grain  program; 

Wheat  certificate  program; 

One-price  cotton  program; 

Incentive  payments  program  for  wool  and  mohair; 

Cropland  adjustment  program. 

These  programs  provide  a  basis  by  which  farmers  through  voluntary 
actions,  working  together,  bring  production  in  harmony  with  market¬ 
ing  requirements.  (The  time  has  come  for  an  Agricultural  Act  which 
will  join  other  continuing  legislation  which  protects  and  stablizes  other 
sectors  of  our  economy.  Farmers,  like  businessmen  in  nonfarm  indus¬ 
tries,  need  the  assurance  of  relatively  stable  prices  for  their  products. 

An  unstable  farm  economy  brought  on  by  a  removal  of  these  pro¬ 
grams — or  even  the  threat  of  removal — would  create  chaos  for  our 
family  farms  and  for  our  rural  communities.  The  benefits  of  these 
programs  are  not  limited  to  farmers.  The  costs  of  unstable  farm  income 
and  low  farm  prices  extend  far  beyond  the  farming  industry. 

The  basic  legislation  that  Congress  enacted  in  1965  is  sound.  It 
should  be  continued  with  minimum  changes.  Although  the  act  does  not 
expire  until  1969,  farmers  need  to  be  able  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 

To  postpone  enactment  of  this  vital  legislation  would  create  un¬ 
necessary  and  potentially  damaging  uncertainties. 

I  urge  speedy  enactment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  President’s  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Enclosures. 


Orville  L.  Freeman. 
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Statistics  and  Tables 

The  following  tables  and  graphs  are  included  as  illustrative  of  the 
operation  of  the  farm  programs  encompassed  within  the  1965  act. 

Table  1. — Wool  payments  made  since  the  incentive  program  has 
been  in  effect  are  summarized  below: 

[In  thousands] 


Total 

Year:  1  payments 

1955  _ $57,614 

1956  _  51,  915 

1957  _  16,  104 

1958  _  85,  143 

1959  _  53,  865 

1960  _  59,  490 

1961  _  56,  865 

•  Marketing  year,  April-March,  except  1963  to  date.  Data  for  1963  payments  for  9  months’  April-December 
and  1964  payments  were  for  the  calendar  year. 

«  Includes  payments  of  $797,000  in  1962,  $1,916,000  in  1965,  $6,454,000  in  1966,  and  $11,420,000  in  1967. 

*  Preliminary. 

Note.— As  noted  in  the  footnote,  payments  on  mohair  were  made  in  several  years,  including  the  three 
most  recent  ones. 


Total 

Year:  1 — Continued  payments 

1962  _  2  39,  992 

1963  _  27,  179 

1964  _  20,  329 

1965- _  2  35,  887 

1966  _  2  32,  764 

1967  3 _ 2  68,  196 


Table  2 


FEED  GRAINS  I  ^®uction  and  ending  carry-over 


CORN,  SORGHUM,  BARLEY,  OATS 


MILTONS 


MILTONS 


ISO 


IDO 


STOCKS 

■  UNDER  LOAN  OR  OWNED  BY  CCC 

■  OTHER 


100 


1956  '57  '58  '59  '60  '61  '62  '63  '64  '65  '66  '67  '68  '69 

CROP  YEARS  U«l 


Table  3 


rrpn  fiPAIWQ  i  production, utilization,— 

iClU  UKHINO  /  CORN,  SORGHUM,  BARLEY,  OATS 


USDA-ASCS-PPA 
FEBRUARY  1968 
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TABLE  5.— CORN:  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1956  TO  DATE 
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TABLE  6— CORN -SUPPORT  PRICE  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  AND  CCC  HOLDINGS,  1952-65 

CROPS 


Crop  year  beginning  Oct.  1 

Price  per  bushel  (dollars) 

CCC  holdings  at  end  of  marketing  year> 
(millions  of  bushels) 

Price  support 

Season 

average 

Inventory 

Loans 

Total 

195? 

1.60 

1.51 

236.0 

277.8 

513.8 

1959 

1.60 

1.48 

353.7 

362.7 

716.4 

1954 

1.62 

1.43 

621.5 

236. 1 

857.6 

1955 

1.58 

1.35 

748.4 

360.7 

1,109.  1 

1956 

1.50 

1. 29 

873.3 

386.6 

1,259.9 

1957 

1.40 

1. 11 

1,077. 1 

276.7 

1,353.8 

1958 

1.36 

1.12 

1,184.3 

216.3 

1,400.6 

1959 

1.12 

1.05 

1,312.8 

389.4 

1,702.2 

19fifl 

1.06 

1.00 

1,371.0 

556.3 

1,927.3 

]  961 

1.20 

1.10 

867.3 

688.8 

1,556.1 

1  Qfi? 

1.20 

1.12 

802.6 

525.5 

1,328. 1 

1  Qfi9 

2 1,25 

1.11 

828.4 

480.3 

1,308.7 

1 964  . . . 

2  1.25 

1.17 

540.0 

393.0 

933.0 

196.5 

2  1.25 

1. 16 

249.0 

301.0 

550.0 

1966 _ _ _ 

2  1.25 

1.24 

139.0 

234.0 

373.0 

1967  3 . . . . 

2  1.25 

1.07  . 

1  As  of  Sept.  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  year  of  the  crop. 

2  For  1963  loan  rate  $1.07  and  18  cents  per  bushel  price-support  payment;  1964,  loan  rate  $1.10  and  15  cents  price- 

support  payment;  1965,  loan  rate  $1.05  and  20  cents  price-support  payment;  1966,  loan  rate  $1.00  and  30  cents  price- 

support  payment;  1967,  loan  rate  $1.05  and  30  cents  price-support  payment;  1968,  loan  rate  $1.05  and  30  cents  price- 

support  payment. 

3  Preliminary. 


TABLE  7.— GRAIN  SORGHUM:  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION,  1956  TO  DATE 
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1  Export  differential  on  1,000,000  bales  average  7.5  per  pound.  There  was  no  export  differential  on  3  Estimate 

200,600  bales.  <  Not  available. 

2  Acreage  reserve  program  was  in  effect  in  United  States  in  1956  to  1958. 
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TABLE  11.  UPLAND  COTTON:  ESTIMATES  OF  BASIC  DATA  FOR  1965  THROUGH  1967  CROPS 


Item 

1965  crop 

1966  crop 

1967  cropi 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Acreage  (thousands): 

Allotted _  _ 

16, 200 

16,200 

CAP,  CR,  adjustment,  etc.. 

Diverted  for  payment. 

-  JjO 

800 

1,  000 

Planted _ 

4, 600 
10,269 
9,476 

4, 900  ] 

Harvested _ 

9,  400 

Yield:  Pounds  per  acre  harvested 

8,  000 
(440) 

2 7, 400 
12, 300 
100 

9, 000 
4,200 

Supply  and  utilization  (1,000  bales): 

Production  (in-season  ginnings) 

Beginning  stocks  (including  preseason  ginnings) 

Imports  and  city  crop . 

14,661 

14,031 

480 

9,500 

16,600 

Domestic  disappearance. . 

Exports .  . 

Ending  stocks _  . 

Support  price  per  pound  (cents)  (Middling  1-inch) 

Support  price  per  pound  (cents)  (average  of  crop) 

Price  support  payment  rate  (cents) 

Diversion  payment  rate  (cents): 

Required _ 

29.0 

28.3 

4.35 

21.0 

20.3 

9.  42 

b.  bUU 
20.25 

19.  47 
11.53 

Voluntary.. _ _ 

10. 78 

Producer  payments _ 

$4 

$7 

$935 

$925 

Farm  value  of  production  (million  dollars) 

$2, 079 

>p/  /4 

$974 

Savings  in  direct  cost  on  acres  taken  out  of  cotton  (at  $70  per  bale) 

Total  of  production,  payments,  and  savings 

$2,149 

$385 
$2, 137 

$532 
$2, 399 

Total  income  (without  savings) 

$2, 149 

$1,752 

$1,867 

1  As  of  March  1968. 

2  December  8  crop  report. 

3  As  reported  by  census— but  fails  to  account  for  about  100,000  bales. 


TABLE  12.  UPLAND  COTTON:  COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1965-66  AND  SUBSEQUENT 

FISCAL  YEARS 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fisca!  year 

1965-66 

(1) 

1966-67 

(2) 

i 1967-68 
(3) 

Major  items  of  receipts  or  expenditures: 

Loans  made..  1  . 

Loans  repaid.  .... 

Sales  proceeds _ _  . 

Storage,  handling,  and  classing... 

Loan  settlement . . 

-958 

+256 

+344 

-48 

-18 

-287 

+149 

+795 

-40 

-20 

-139 

+89 

+722 

-11 

-6 

Subtotal — Price  support _ 

-424 

+597 

+655 

Public  Law  480. . . 

PIK — Equalization  payment  (domestic  and  export)  and  interim  payment 

Price  support  payments _  ... 

Diversion  payments...  . 

-97 

-332 

-58 

2  -116 

-141 
-21  . 
-489 

3  -303 

-122 

-612 

3  -252 

Total  major  expenditures  (excluding  interest) 

Change  in  CCC  stocks  (million  bales)  (from  June  30  of  prior  year) 

-1,  027 
+2.7 

-357 

-6.2 

-331 

-7.0 

Public  Law  480... 

<610 

3  1,170 

» 1, 160 

1  As  of  March  1968. 

2  Advance  payment  on  diverted  acres. 

3  Balance  for  current  year  and  advance  payment  for  next  year 

*  At  $160.  1 

3  At  $120. 

'  At  $106. 
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TABLE  13— UPLAND  COTTON:  BALES  USED  IN  COMPUTING  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS 

[Thousand  bales] 


Fiscal  year 

1965  crop 

(1) 

1966  crop 

(2) 

*  1967  crop 

(3) 

.  5, 292 

5,309 

1,642 

i 6, 926 

2  3, 094 

3 1,  500 

*  1,505 

s  956 

5, 061 

5,256 

1,386 

5,309 

1,642 

800 

Inventory  July  1. . - . - . 

6, 640 

. . .  5,118 

9,293 

5,253 

6,714 

1,386 

_  2, 465 

•  7, 831 

1 7, 600 

_  9, 293 

6,714 

500 

CCC  stocks  June  30 . . - . - . - . - 

14,602 

.  14, 500 

8,356 

8,100 

1,300 

1,000 

.  2, 100 

4, 200 

5, 600 

. .  16,600 

12,300 

6,600 

*  At  27.4  cents. 

2  At  18.5  cents. 

3  At  18.6  cents. 

‘  At  19.8  cents, 
s  At  18.3  cents. 

«  At  20.3  cents. 
i  At  19  cents. 

*  As  of  March  1968. 


TABLE  14.— WHEAT:  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRODUCTION  FACTORS,  1951  TO  DATE,  CROP  YEARS 
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TABLE  15.— WHEAT:  ESTIMATED  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION  BY  CLASSES,  UNITED  STATES,  AVERAGE  1957-61, 
ANNUAL  1962-66,  AND  PROJECTION  FOR  1967-68 
[In  millions  of  bushels) 

[Note:  Figures  in  this  table,  except  production,  are  only  approximations] 


Item 

Hard 

Red 

Hard 

Durum 

White 

Total 

winter 

winter 1 

spring 

Average  1957-61 

Carryover,  July  1, 1959 . . 

860 

12 

221 

20 

49 

1,162 

Production _ _ _ 

687 

179 

171 

28 

159 

1,224 

Imports  2_ . 

8  . 

8 

Supply _ _ _  _ 

1,547 

191 

400 

48 

208 

2, 394 

Exports2 . . . . . . . , . . 

336 

45 

41 

5 

120 

547 

Domestic  disappearance3 4 . . . 

264 

131 

140 

24 

43 

602 

Carryover,  June  30,  1960. . 

947 

15 

219 

19 

45 

1,245 

1962-63 

Carryover,  July  1,  1962.  _ _ _ 

1,035 

24 

187 

5 

21 

1,322 

Production _  ..  ..  .  ..  _  .  _ 

535 

156 

179 

70 

152 

1,092 

Imports 2 . . 

5  . 

5 

Supply _  ... 

1,620 

180 

371 

75 

173 

2,419 

Exports 2 _ _ 

437 

41 

39 

4 

123 

644 

Domestic  disappearance 3 . .  _  _  . 

247 

134 

137 

25 

37 

580 

Carryover,  June  30,  1963..  _  ...  _ 

936 

5 

195 

46 

13 

1,195 

1963-64 

Carryover,  July  1,  1963 _ _ _ 

936 

5 

195 

46 

13 

1,195 

Production _  _ 

544 

218 

168 

52 

165 

1,147 

Imports2 _ _  _ 

4  . 

4 

Supply _ _ _ 

1,480 

223 

367 

98 

178 

2,  346 

Exports 2 _ _ _ 

562 

84 

48 

29 

133 

856 

Domestic  disappearance 3 _ 

248 

135 

139 

28 

39 

589 

Carryover,  June  30,  1964 _ 

670 

4 

180 

41 

6 

901 

1964-65 

Carryover,  July  1,  1964 _ 

670 

4 

180 

41 

6 

901 

Production..  ..  ._  _ 

635 

223 

180 

68 

178 

1,284 

Imports 2 _ _ 

1  . 

1 

Supply _ _ _ 

1,305 

227 

361 

109 

184 

2,186 

Exports 2 _ _ _ 

498 

80 

25 

10 

112 

725 

Domestic  disappearance 3 _ 

275 

140 

136 

31 

62 

644 

Carryover,  June  30,  1965.. _ _ 

532 

7 

200 

68 

10 

817 

1965-66 

Carryover,  July  1,  1965 . . . . 

532 

7 

200 

68 

10 

817 

Production _ 

673 

185 

209 

70 

179 

1,316 

Imports2 . .  . . . 

1  . 

1 

Supply _  .. 

1,205 

192 

410 

138 

189 

2,134 

Exports 2 _ _ _ _ 

595 

45 

86 

34 

107 

867 

Domestic  disappearance  3 _ _ _ 

343 

139 

138 

50 

62 

732 

Carryover,  June  30,  1966 _ 

267 

8 

186 

54 

4  20 

535 

1966-67  5 

Carryover,  July  1, 1966 _ 

267 

8 

186 

54 

4  20 

535 

Production _ _ _ _ 

678 

217 

177 

63 

177 

1,312 

Imports2 . .  . . 

2  . 

2 

Supply . .  . . 

945 

225 

365 

117 

197 

1,849 

Exports2 .  . . . 

377 

66 

120 

47 

132 

742 

Domestic  disappearance 3 . .  . . 

306 

146 

136 

41 

53 

682 

Carryover,  June  30,  1967 . . 

262 

13 

109 

29 

12 

425 

1967-68  (projected) 

Carryover,  July  1,  1967 . . . . . 

262 

13 

109 

29 

4  12 

425 

Production _ _ _ 

711 

280 

236 

63 

234 

1,524 

Imports 2... . . . 

1 

1 

Supply _ _ _ 

973 

293 

346 

92 

246 

1,950 

Domestic  disappearance 3  _ _ 

289 

145 

136 

30 

55 

655 

Available  for  export  and  carryover _ 

684 

148 

210 

62 

191 

1.295 

Exports2 _  _ _ _ _ _ 

363 

125 

65 

33 

164 

750 

Carryover . . . 

321 

23 

145 

29 

27 

545 

1  Beginning  with  1964  exports  adjusted  to  reflect  year  of  production. 

2  Imports  and  exports  are  of  wheat,  including  flour  and  other  produtcs  in  terms  of  wheat. 

2  Wheat  used  for  food  (in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  territories,  and  by  the  military  both  at  home  and  abroad),  feed,  seed, 
and  industry. 

4  Based  largely  on  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  survey,  but  includes  allowance  for  white  wheat  in  the  East  and  other  West. 
1  Preliminary. 
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Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are  shown 
as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  and  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Public  Law  89-321 
89tli  Congress,  approved 
November  3,  1965 

AN  ACT  To  maintain  farm  income,  to  stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities,  to  reduce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  afford  greater  economic  opportunity  in  rural  areas 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965”. 

******  * 
TITLE  I— DAIRY 

******* 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  effective  after 
December  31,  [19693  1970. 

TITLE  II— WOOL 

Sec.  201.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
as  follows: 

(1)  By  deleting  from  section  703  “March  31,  1966”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “December  31,  [19693  1970” . 

_  (2)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  703  to  a  colon  and  inserting  the  following: 

“ Provided  farther,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the 
1966  and  each  subsequent  marketing  year  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  62  cents  by  the  ratio  of  (i)  the  average  of  the  parity  index 
(the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  commodities  and  serv¬ 
ices,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates,  as  defined  in  section  301 
(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended) 
for  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  price  support  is  determined  and  announced  to  (ii)  the 
average  parity  index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960, 
and  rounding  the  resulting  amount  to  the  nearest  full  cent.” 

(3)  By  deleting  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  703. 
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TITLE  III— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  301.  Section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  (e) : 

“(e)  For  the  1966  [through  1969]  through  .  971  crops  of  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  sup¬ 
port  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage 
diversion  program  formulated  under  section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer 
shall  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  and,  if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop, 
he  may  require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  liis  feed  grain 
base:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from 
the  production  of  feed  grains  pursuant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered 
into  under  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of 
meeting  the  foregoing  requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support  : 
Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of 
malting  barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  barley  to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains  if  such  producer  has  previously  produced  a  malting 
variety  of  barley,  plants  barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on 
on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959  and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acre¬ 
age  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  inl959  and  1960, 
and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats 
and  rye  in  1959  and  I960  to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
Such  portion  of  the  support  price  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the 
acreage  diversion  program  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to 
assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  price-support  and  diversion  programs 
inure  primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their 
acreages  of  feed  grains  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  through 
payments-in-kind.  Such  payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  available  on 
the  maximum  permitted  acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make  the  same 
total  amount  available  on  a  smaller  acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher 
rate  or  rates.  The  number  of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain  on  which  such 
payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
that  part  of  the  actual  acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  on  which  the  Secretary  makes  such  payments  available 
by  the  farm  projected  yield  per  acre:  Provided,  That  for  purposes. of 
such  payments,  the  Secretary  may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains 
to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  price  support  program:  Provided  further,  That  for 
purposes  of  such  payments,  producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  permitted  to 
be  planted  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  acreage  per¬ 
mitted.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion 
of  the  support  price  which  is  made  available  through  loans  and  pur- 
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chases  for  the  1966  [through  1969]  through  1970  crops  may  be  re¬ 
duced  below  the  loan  level  for  the  1965  crop  by  such  amounts  and  in 
such  stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  increased  participation  in 
the  feed  grain  program,  taking  into  account  increases  in  yields,  but 
so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and  livestock  economy:  Provided, 
That  this  authority  shall  not  be  construed  to  modify  or  affect  the 
Secretary’s  discretion  to  maintain  or  increase  total  price  support 
levels  to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary 
finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  actual  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such  payments  pro¬ 
vided  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any  other  income- 
producing  crop  during  such  year.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to  producers  in 
advance  of  determination  of  performance.  Payments-in-kind  shall 
be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such 
feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
(  support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  in  the  feed  grain  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed 
grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program, 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  oper¬ 
ator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this  subsection  (e)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  preclude  the  making  of  payments-in- 
kind,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payments-in-kind 
in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default.” 

Snc.  302.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law— 

“(1)  For  the  1966  [through  1969]  through  1970  crops  of  feed 
grains,  if  the  Secretary  determines  tiiat  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains  will,  in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program,  likely 
be  excessive,  taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carry¬ 
over  to  maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed 
grains  and  to  meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  without 
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regard  to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regular  agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program,  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines,  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  in¬ 
crease  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and  1960 
to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be 
made  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  pro¬ 
vide  producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted,  but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in¬ 
kind,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from 
the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield 
per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part,  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for 
any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  ‘feed 
grains’  shall  include  oats  and  rye  and  barley  if  not  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above:  Provided ,  That  acreages 
of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  bar¬ 
ley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye  and 
barley  if  not  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above: 
Provided  further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  I 
wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall 
require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion, 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed 
grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during 
the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  exemption 
provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
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of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota¬ 
tion  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (i)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
program  for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  exempted  pursuant 
to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

“(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed 
grain  bases  established  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment 
to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  :  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the 
past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on 
income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm 
operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on 
such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the 
first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

“(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  this  section  16(i). 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing 
contracts. 

“(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than  the  current  support 
price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

“(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or 
modify  any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  if  he  determines  such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains.” 

Jje  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  IV— COTTON 

Sec.  401.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  348  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  may  extend  the  period  for 
performance  of  obligations  incurred  in  connection  with  payments 
made  for  the  period  ending  July  31,  1966,  or  may  make  payments  on 
raw  cotton  in  inventory  on  July  31,  1966,  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  such 
date.  No  payments  shall  be  made  hereunder  with  respect  to  1966 
crop  cotton.” 

(2)  Section  346  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  for  the 
[1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969]  1966  through  1970  crops  of  upland 
cotton,  if  the  farm  operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such 
crop  of  cotton  by  applying  to  the  county  committee  of  the  county  in 
which  the  farm  is  located  for  additional  acreage  under  this  subsection, 
he  may  plant  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  plus  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the 
farm  from  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve,  and  all  cotton 
of  such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  for  export  free 
of  any  penalty  under  this  section:  Provided ,  That  the  foregoing  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  farms  which  had  upland  cotton  allotments  for 
1965  and  are  operated  by  the  same  operator  as  in  1965  or  by  his  heir. 

"For  the  1966  crop  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall 
be  250,000  acres.  For  each  subsequent  crop — 

If  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  The  national  export 
preceding  crop  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  the  carryover  market  acreage  reserve 
at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  by —  shall  be — 


At  least  1,000,000  bales _  250,000  acres. 

At  least  750,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  1,000,000  bales _  1S7,500  acres. 

At  least  500,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  750,000  bales _  125,000  acres. 

At  least  250,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  500,000  bales _  62,500  acres. 

Less  than  250,000  bales _  None. 


"The  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to 
farms  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  therefor.  No 
application  shall  be  accepted  for  a  greater  acreage  than  is  available  on 
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the  farm  for  the  production  of  upland  cotton.  After  apportionments 
are  thus  made  to  farms,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  farm  operators  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  cancel  their  applications  (and  agreements 
to  forgo  price  support)  and  surrender  to  the  Secretary  through  the 
county  committee  the  export  market  acreage  assigned  to  the  farm. 
Acreage  so  surrendered  shall  be  available  for  reassignment  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  other  eligible  farms  to  which  export  market  acreage  has  been 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  remaining  outstanding. 
The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any 
such  crop  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  any  other  farm  in  winch  he  has  a 
controlling  or  substantial  interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  The  opera¬ 
tor  of  any  farm  to  which  export  market  acreage  is  apportioned,  or  the 
purchasers  of  cotton  produced  on  such  farm,  shall,  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the  exportation,  without  benefit  of  any 
Government  cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such  time  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  specify,  of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year. 
The  bond  or  other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
provide  that,  upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof,  the  person  furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  shall  be 
liable  for  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  and  specifies  in  such  undertaking  will  approximate  the  amount 
payable  on  excess  cotton  under  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking,  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  payable  as  liqui¬ 
dated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertaking.  If  such  bond 
or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment  in  lieu  thereof  is 
not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  such  time  and  in  the  manner  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Seeretaiy,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established 
under  section  344  and  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the 
national  export  market  acreage  reserve,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344 
shall  be  regarded  as  excess  acreage  for  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  345.  Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.” 

(3)  Section  350  of  the  Act  is  amended  effective  with  the  1966  crop, 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as 
provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Agriculutural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the 
[1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969]  1966  through  1970  crops  of  upland  cotton 
equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (stand¬ 
ard  bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  beginning  in  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced. 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment 
percentage  for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national  domestic 
allotment  (in  net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the 
product  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield. 
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The  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  by  the 
farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage:  Provided,  That  no  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment.  Such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be 
determined  not  later  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  ciop  is  to  be  produced;  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  1966  crop,  such  determination  shall  be  made  within  15  days  after 
enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.” 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

“(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  cpiotas,  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  available  for  the  [1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  19693  1966  through  1970  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided  in  this 
subsection. 

“(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  level  which  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  at 
average  location  in  the  United  States  90  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  for 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest  season  and 
will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton  produced 
in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the  factors  specified  in 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Provuled,  That  the  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
one-inch  upland  cotton. 

“(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  additional  price  support  for 
each  such  crop  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooperators 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound:  Provided:  That  the  rate  shall 
be  such  that  the  amount  obtained  by — 

(i)  multiplying  the  rate  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  percentage,  and 

(ii)  dividing  the  product  thus  obtained  by  the  cooperator  per¬ 
centage  established  under  section  408(b),  and 

(iii)  adding  the  result  thus  obtained  to  the  national  average 
loan  rate 

shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  the  payment 
rate  provided  for  by  this  paragraph  is  announced.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying 
the  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided,  That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such  allot¬ 
ment.  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year  which  the  Secretary 
finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently 
devoted  to  any  other  income-producing  crop  in  such  year. 

“(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  diversion  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
in  addition  to  the  price  support  payments  authorized  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  cooperators  who  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion 
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of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary:  Provided,  That  no  reduction  below  the  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  prescribed:  Provided  further,  That 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  for  diverting  to 
conserving  uses  that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which  must  be 
diverted  from  cotton  in  order  that  the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  coop¬ 
erator.  The  rate  of  payment  for  acreage  required  to  be  ^diverted  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  such  rate 
is  announced.  The  rate  of  payment  for  additional  acreage  diverted 
shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  such  parity  price.  Payment  at 
each  applicable  rate  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined 
by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton 
at  such  rate  by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
payment,  if  any,  payment  at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  be  made  to  producers 
on  small  farms  as  defined  in  section  408(b)  who  do  not  exceed  their 
farm  acreage  allotments  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  projected  farm  yield. 

“(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  determina¬ 
tion  of  performance  and  the  balance  of  such  payments  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

“(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cot¬ 
ton  on  the  farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  estab¬ 
lished  under  paragraph  (4)  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  to 
qualify  as  a  cooperator  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multi¬ 
plying  that  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  required  to  be  diverted 
to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  of 
section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  estab¬ 
lishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments,  and  farm 
bases. 

“(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  through 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at 
a  value  per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

“(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (i)  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for 
such  payments  (hereinafter  called  “diverted  acreage”),-  and  (iij  the 
average  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil- 
conserving  crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land, 
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during  a  base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  the  production  or  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if 
he  determines  that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (6) 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses. 

“(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any  farm  which 
qualifies  for  payment  under  this  subsection  except  under  paragraph 
(6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  | 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m)(2) 
thereof. 

“(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing  diversion  payments  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  under  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  price  sup¬ 
port  payments  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  cotton  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 

“(11)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terais  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this 
Act  preclude  the  making  of  payments  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

“(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a 
result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  support 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  available  to  all  | 
cooperators  the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  support  to  cooperators  shall 
be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  marketing  quotas  have  not  been 
disapproved)  through  loans  or  purchases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65 
per  centum  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland 
cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  such  price  support  may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous 
purchase  of  cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower 
price  or  through  loans  under  which  the  cotton  wo uld  be  redeemable  by 
payment  of  a  price  therefor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest 
season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States. 
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“(13)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assignment  of 
payments),  shall  also  apply  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 

“(14)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  utilize 
its  capital  funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  subsection.” 

(b)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  only  for  the  1966  [through  1969]  through  1970 
crops,  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to 
a  colon  and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  for  upland  cotton 
a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage,  which  shall  be 
in  the  case  of  the  1966  crop,  87.5  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  and,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  [1967,  1968,  and  1969]  1967 
through  1970  crops,  such  percentage,  not  less  than  87.5  or  more  than 
100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the  case  of  small  farms  (i.e.  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the  pro¬ 
jected  farm  yield  times  the  acreage  allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or  less, 
and  the  acreage  allotment  has  not  been  reduced  under  section  344 (m)) 
the  acreage  of  cotton  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  required  to  be  reduced 
below  the  farm  acreage  allotment.” 

Sec.  404.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  for  the  period  August  1, 
1966,  through  July  31,  [1970,]  1971,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  shall  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices 
as  it  sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  sell  or  make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  market 
prices  in  each  marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  production  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing 
year.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adj  ustments  therein 
at  such  times  as  lie  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  part 
(2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly.” 

Sec.  405.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  344  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  344a.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator 
of  any  farm  for  which  a  cotton  ac.rage  allotment  is  established  to  sell 
or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment 
(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve)  to 
any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (2) 
may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him:  Provided, 
That  the  authority  granted  under  this  section  may  be  exercised  for 
the  calendar  years  [1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969,]  1966  through  1970, 
but  all  transfers  hereunder  shall  be  for  such  period  of  years  as  the 
parties  thereto  may  agree. 
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“(b)  Transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another 
State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State;  (ii)  no  farm  allotment 
may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless 
the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being 
made  have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such 
transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  participating  in 
such  referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms  outside 
the  county,  which  referendum,  insofar  as  practicable,  shall  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  marketing  quota  referendum  for  the  commodity; 
(iii)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a  mortgage 
or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed  to  by  the 
lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be  permitted  if  any 
sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same  farm  has  been  made  within  the 
three  immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v)  the  total  cotton  allotment 
for  any  farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or  lease  shall  not 
exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  (excluding  reapportioned  acreage) 
established  for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more  than  one  hundred  acres: 
(vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on  the  farm 
shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part  of 
an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  following  such  sale, 
nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage  allotment  on 
the  farm  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the  allotment  (or  part 
of  an  allotment)  is  leased  during  the  period  of  such  lease,  and  the 
producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Secretary’s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and  (vii)  no  transfer 
of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof  is  filed  with  the 
county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer  is  made  and 
such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer  complies  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section.  Such  record  may  be  filed  with  such  committee 
only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1  and  ending  December  31. 

“(c)  The  transfer  of  an  allotment  shall  have  the  effect  of  trans¬ 
ferring  also  the  acreage  history,  farm  base,  and  marketing  quota 
attributable  to  such  allotment  and  if  the  transfer  is  made  prior  to  the 
determination  of  the  allotment  for  any  year  the  transfer  shall  include 
the  right  of  the  owner  or  operator  to  have  an  allotment  determined 
for  the  farm  for  such  year:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  lease,  the  amount  of  the  allotment  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  to  have  been 
planted  on  the  farm  from  which  such  allotment  is  transferred. 

“(d)  The  land  in  the  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  allotment 
and  acreage  history  have  been  transferred  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a 
new  farm  cotton  allotment  during  the  five  years  following  the  year  in 
which  such  transfer  is  made. 

“(e)  The  transfer  of  a  portion  of  a  farm  allotment  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  minimum  farm  allotment  provisions  for  cotton  or  which 
operates  to  bring  the  farm  within  the  minimum  farm  allotment  provi¬ 
sion  for  cotton  shall  cause  the  minimum  farm  allotment  or  base  to  be 
reduced  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  allotment  remaining  on  the  farm 
after  such  transfer. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  section,  which  shall  include  provisions  for  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  allotment  transferred  if  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred  has  a  substantially  higher  yield  per  acre  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary. 
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“(g)  If  the  sale  or  lease  occurs  during  a  period  in  which  the  farm 
is  covered  by  a  conservation  reserve  contract,  cropland  conversion 
agreement,  cropland  adjustment  agreement,  or  other  similar  land  utili¬ 
zation  agreement,  the  rates  of  payment  provided  for  in  the  contract 
or  agreement  of  the  farm  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  shall  be 
subject  to  an  appropriate  adjustment,  but  no  adjustment  shall  be  made 
in  the  contract  or  agreement  of  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred. 

“(h)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  authorize  the  exchange 
between  farms  in  the  same  county,  or  between  farms  in  adjoining 
counties  within  a  State,  of  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  rice  acreage 
allotment.  Any  such  exchange  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  applica¬ 
tion  filed  with  the  county  committee  by  the  owners  and  operators  of 
the  farms,  and  the  transfer  of  allotment  between  the  farms  shall 
include  transfer  of  the  related  acreage  history  for  the  commodity. 
The  exchange  shall  be  acre  for  acre  or  on  such  other  basis  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparative  productivity  of  the  soil  for  the  farms  involved  and  other 
v  relevant  factors.  No  farm  from  which  the  entire  cotton  or  rice  allot- 
/  ment  has  been  transferred  shall  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  of  cotton 
or  rice  as  a  new  farm  within  a  period  of  five  crop  years  after  the  date 
of  such  exchange. 

“(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relating  to  cotton  shall  apply 
only  to  upland  cotton.” 


TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Effective  beginning  with  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in 
the  calendar  year  1966,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  332  is  amended  by  changing  item  (iv)  in  subsection  (b) 
to  read:  “will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in  the  United 
States  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed,  excluding  the  estimated 
quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for  such  purpose  as  a  result  of 
the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains  under  section  328  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962”  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
.  tary  shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of 
'  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  [through  1969,] 
through  1970,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  such 
crops  of  wheat.” 

(2)  Section  333  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  each  crop  of  wheat.  The 
amount  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres  which  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  projected  national  yield  and  expected  underplantings  (acreage 
other  than  that  not  harvested  because  of  program  incentives)  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  will  produce  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  or  if  a  national  marketing  quota  was  not  proclaimed,  the  quota 
which  would  have  been  determined  if  one  had  been  proclaimed. 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
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“(a)  The  national  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  and  less  the  special  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this 
subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s  allotment  for  each  such  State, 
including  all  amounts  allotted  to  the  State  and  including  for  1967 
the  increased  acreage  in  the  State  allotted  for  1966  under  section  335, 
adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State,  taking  into 
consideration  established  crop  rotation  practices,  estimated  decrease 
in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other  relevant 
factors.  The  reserve  acreage  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  make  allotments  to  counties  in  addition 
to  the  county  allotments  made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotments 
because  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  production 
of  wheat.  There  also  shall  be  made  available  a  special  acreage  reserve 
of  not  in  excess  of  one  million  acres  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  hereof  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  this  subsection.  Such 
special  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  available  to  the  States  to  make 
additional  allotments  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of 
counties,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  additional  allotments  to 
make  adjustments  in  the  allotments  on  old  wheat  farms  (that  is, 
farms  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  or  regarded  as  seeded  to  one 
or  more  of  the  three  crops  immediately  preceding  the  crop  for  which 
the  allotment  is  established)  on  which  the  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment  to  cropland  on  the  farm  is  less  than  one-half  the  average 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in 
the  county.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  provide  an  allotment  for  any 
farm  which  would  result  in  an  allotment-cropland  ratio  for  the  farm 
in  excess  of  one-half  of  such  county  average  ratio  and  the  total  of 
such  adjustments  in  any  county  shall  not  exceed  the  acreage  made 
available  therefor  in  the  county.  Such  apportionment  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  acreage  reserve  shall  be  made  only  to  counties  where  wheat  is]  a 
major  income-producing  crop,  only  to  farms  on  which  there  is  limited 
opportunity  for  the  production  of  an  alternative  income-producing 
crop,  and  only  if  an  efficient  farming  operation  on  the  farm  requires 
the  allotment  of  additional  acreage  from  the  special  acreage  reserve. 
For  the  purposes  of  making  adjustments  hereunder  the  cropland  on 
the  farm  shall  not  include  any  land  developed  as  cropland  subsequent 
to  the  1963  crop  year.” 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  334  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  year’s 
wheat  allotment  in  each  such  county,  including  for  1967  the  increased 
acreage  in  the  county  allotted  for  1966  pursuant  to  section  335,  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  in  order  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  county, 
taking  into  consideration  established  crop  rotation  practices,  estimated 
decrease  in  farm  allotments  because  of  loss  of  history,  and  other 
relevant  factors.” 
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(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  adding  new  para¬ 
graphs  (3)  and  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  past  acreage  of  wheat  for  1967  and  any  subsequent  year 
shall  be  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted,  plus  the  acreage  regarded  as 
planted,  for  harvest  as  grain  on  the  farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

“(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  (c), 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1967  and  any  subsequent  crop  of 
wheat  shall  be  established  for  each  old  farm  by  apportioning  the 
county  wheat  acreage  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county  on  which 
wheat  has  been  planted,  or  is  considered  to  have  been  planted,  for 
harvest  as  grain  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  for  which  allotments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  wheat  and  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  being  estab¬ 
lished,  adjusted  as  hereinafter  provided.  For  purposes  of  this  para¬ 
graph,  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  may 
be  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop-rotation  practices,  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  downward  to  reflect  a  reduction  in  the  tillable  acreage  on  the 
farm,  and  may  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  fair  and  equitable  allotment:  Provided,  That  (i)  for  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  allotment  for  any  year,  the  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  farm  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  shall  be  de¬ 
creased  by  7  per  centum  if  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  reduction  is  made  neither  a  voluntary  diversion 
program  nor  a  voluntary  certificate  program  was  in  effect  and  there 
was  noncompliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year; 
(ii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (i),  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount 
of  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  stored,  or  ad¬ 
justed  to  zero  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  when  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect,  shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with  the  allotment,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty 
becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  the  allotment  for  such  farm 
next  computed  after  determination  of  such  depletion  shall  be  reduced 
by  reducing  the  allotment  for  the  immediately  preceding  year  by  7 
per  centum;  and  (iii)  for  purposes  of  clause  (i)  if  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  reduction  in  the  allotment  does  not  provide  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  producers  on  farms  following  special  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices,  he  may  modify  such  reduction  in  the  allotment  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  to 
such  producers.” 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  334  is  repealed. 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  334  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

language  “except  as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  first  sentence  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively,  of  this  section”  in  the  first 
sentence.  ggg 

(8)  Section  335  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  1967  and  subsequent  years.” 

(9)  Section  339(b)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965 
crops  of  wheat”  and  substituting  “crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
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in  the  calendar  years  1964  [through  1969”]  through  1970 ;  and,  (2)  by 
striking  out  of  the  third  sentence  “20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment”  and  “fifteen  acres”  and  substituting  “50  per  centum  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment”  and  “twenty-five  acres”,  respectively. 

(10)  Section  339(e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(e)  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  the  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  guar,  seasame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support 
program  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage 
for  the  production  of  such  crops:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be 
applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.” 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  [through  1969]  through  1970 
and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section  379b  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  [through  1969] 
through  1970.  When  ever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program 
is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1) 
the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the 
amount  of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food 
products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount 
of  wheat  included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred 
million  bushels,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which,  when  applied  to  the  farm 
as  provided  in  this  section,  will  result  in  marketing  certificates  being 
issued  to  producers  in  the  amount  of  the  national  wheat  marketing 
allocation.  The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued 
to  producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  acquired  by 
processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five  hundred  million 
bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount  of  wheat  used 
during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Each 
farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

Sec.  505.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1964  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“1964  and  1965”  and  substituting  “the  calendar  years  1964  through 
1969”. 

(2)  Amendment  (13)  of  section  202  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“only  with  respect  to  the  crop  planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar 
year"  1965”  and  substituting  “with  respect  to  the  crops  planted  for 
harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1965  [through  1969.”]  through  1970.” 
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(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965”  and 
substituting  “1964  [through  1969”.]  through  1970”. 

Sec.  506.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1966  [through  1969] 
through  1970  crops,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  0^1949,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  for  any  marketing  year — 

<<(f)(a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  as  near 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines  practicable,  and  (b)  price 
support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates  shall 
be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  feed  grains, 

“(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  for  the 
1966  crop,  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  For  any 
crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar  years  1967 
[through  1969]  through  1970  for  which  the  diversion  factor  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the  total 
average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available  to  a  cooperator 
on  the  estimated  production  of  his  allotment  based  on  projected 
yield  through  loans,  domestic  marketing  certificates,  estimated 
returns  from  export  marketing  certificates,  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  for  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  total  average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available 
to  cooperators  through  loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates 
for  the  1966  crop. 

“(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
and 

“(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B) 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustement  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c(b),  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

Sec.  516.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
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years  for  the  [1966  through  the  1969]  1966  through  the  1970  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food  products  at  the 
face  value  thereof  less  any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel.” 

Sec.  517.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
words  “stored”  wherever  it  appears,  in  the  fourth  through  the  sixth 
sentences,  the  words  “delivered  to  the  Secretary  or”,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the  United 
States  or  in  foreign  countries  or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall 
determine  will  divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  provide  that  a  producer  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  mar¬ 
keting  certificates,  or  may  adjust  the  amount  of  marketing  certificates 
to  be  received  by  the  producer,  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  year 
in  which  a  variety  of  wheat  is  planted  on  the  farm  which  has  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations,  agronomists,  cereal  chemists  and  other 
qualified  technicians,  to  have  undesirable  milling  or  baking  qualities 
and  has  made  public  announcement  thereof.” 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  601.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  is  hereby  re¬ 
pealed,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  such  repeal. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting  farmers 
in  turning  their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses,  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  resources,  establishing,  protecting,  and  conserving 
open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  during  the  calendar 
years  1965  [through  1969]  through  1970  under  which  agreements 
would  be  entered  into  with  producers  as  hereinafter  provided  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.  No  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land  with  respect 
to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  three-year  period  preceding 
the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless  the  new  ownership  was 
acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of  the  death  of  the  previous 
owner,  or  unless  the  new  ownership  was  acquired  prior  to  January  1, 
1965,  under  other  circumstances  which  the  Secretary  determines,  and 
specifies  by  regulation,  will  give  adequate  assurance  that  such  land  was 
not  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the  program:  Provided, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  continuation 
of  an  agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an  agreement  has  once  been 
entered  into  under  this  section:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  require  a  person  who  has  operated  the  land  to  be  covered  by 
an  agreement  under  this  section  for  as  long  as  three  years  preceding 
the  date  of  the  agreement  and  who  controls  the  land  for  the  agreement 
period  to  own  the  land  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  entering  into 
the  agreement.  The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  prevent  a  producer 
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from  placing  a  farm  in  the  program  if  the  farm  was  acquired  by  the 
producer  to  replace  an  eligible  farm  from  which  he  was  displaced 
because  of  its  acquisition  by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

*p  (b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  carry  out  on  a  specifically 
designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers, 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  and  which  have  been  planted 
within  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  agreement),  hereinafter 
called  “designated  acreage”,  and  maintain  for  the  agreement  period 
practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil,  water,  or  forest  resources, 
or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wild¬ 
life  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (priority  being  given  to  the 
extent  practicable  to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely  to  result 
in  permanent  retirement  to  noncrop  uses) ;  (2)  to  maintain  in  con¬ 
serving  crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agreement 
period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses;  (3)  not 
\  to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  designated  acreage  during  the 
agreement  period,  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
grazing  or  harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard¬ 
ship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis¬ 
aster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  harvesting  subject  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment;  and  (4)  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  Agreements  entered  into 
under  which  1966  is  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  (A)  shall 
require  the  producer  to  divert  from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  shall  not  provide  for  diversion 
from  the  production  of  upland  cotton  in  any  county  in  which  the 
county  committee  by  resolution  determines,  and  requests  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  that  there  should  not  be  such  diversion  in  1966. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  bear  such  part 
of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which 
)  the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  authorized  prac¬ 
tices  or  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  at 
such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  producers. 
The  rate  or  rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  here¬ 
under  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  of 
the  use  of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access  to  such  acreage  by  the 
general  public,  during  the  agreement  period,  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  and  the  producer  may  agree  that  the  annual 
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adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the  agreement  period  shall  be 
made  either  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such  installments 
as  they  may  agree  to  be  desirable:  Provided ,  That  for  each  year  any 
annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in  advance  of  performance, 
the  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  per  centum. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such  action  will 
be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  administration  of  the  program,  use 
an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract 
in  any  county  or  local  community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  community  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  local  community.  In  determining  such  percentage  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  being  retired  as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of 
eligible  acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community. 

(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the 
crops  or  types  of  crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area,  or 
individual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  a  producer 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  woidd  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree 
to  such  modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate  its  administration. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appro¬ 
priate  regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other 
approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limita¬ 
tion  or  for  participation  in  such  program.  Subsections  (b)  (3)  and  (4) 
and  (e)(6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accru¬ 
ing  thereunder  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent 
retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  transfer  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or 
local  government  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  or 
recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution 
under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and  at  costs  not  greater 
than  those  under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 

(j)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  or 
uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pol¬ 
lution  under  terms  and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those 
under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by 
such  action. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  not  during  any 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966  through  June  30,  [1968]  1969 
or  during  the  period  June  30,  [1968]  1969  through  December  31, 
[1969,]  1970,  enter  into  agreements  with  producers  which  would 
require  payments  to  producers  in  any  calendar  year  under  such  agree¬ 
ments  in  excess  of  $225,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 
entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  require  payments  in  amounts  less 
than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years.  For  purposes  of  applying 
this  limitation,  the  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  chargeable 

>  to  the  year  in  which  performance  is  rendered  regardless  of  the  year 
in  which  it  is  made. 

(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services, 
authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  program,  includ¬ 
ing  payment  of  costs  of  administration:  Provided,  That  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make  any 
expenditures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless  the 
Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures  from 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program,  including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

(m)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders 
or  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation 
shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 

\  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circum- 

'  stances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  program. 

(o)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  com- 

:  modity  for  the  purposes  of  any  commodity  program  under  which 
diversion  is  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

(p)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  this  title  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and 
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fish  agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of 
such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  or  expenses. 

(q)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
******* 

Sec.  703.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  316  of  the  Agricultural  adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof  “1962,  1963,  1964,  and  1965,”  and  inserting 
“1962  [through  1969”]  through  1970  and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the  last 
sentence  thereof  “1964  or  1965”  and  inserting  “1964  [through  1969”.] 
through  1970” . 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  316(c)  and  subsection 
317(f)  relating  to  lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  for  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  1965,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  whenever  acreage-poundage  quotas  are  in  effect  for  any  kind  * 
of  tobacco  as  provided  in  section  317  of  the  Act,  except  in  the  case  of^ 
burley  tobacco,  and  other  kinds  of  tobacco  not  subject  to  section  316, 
the  lease  and  transfer  shall  be  on  a  pound  for  pound  basis  and  the 
acreage  allotment  for  the  lessee  farm  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  pounds  leased  by  the  farm  yield 
for  the  lessee  farm,  and  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  lessor  farm  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
pounds  leased  by  the  farm  yield  for  the  lessor  farm. 

Sec.  704.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  enitled  “An  Act  to  amend 
the  peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved 
August  13,  1957  (7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  . 

“This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  1957  [through  1969] 
through  1970  crops  of  peanuts.” 

TITLE  VIII— RICE 

Sec.  801.  Section  353(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof:  A 

“(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  1966,  1967,^ 
1968,  [or  1969]  1969,  or  1970  is  less  than  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  rice  for  1965,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  rice  for  such  year 
designed  to  support  the  gross  income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level 
not  lower  than  that  for  1965,  minus  any  reduction  in  production 
costs  resulting  from  the  reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such  pro¬ 
gram  conservation  payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who 
comply  with  their  rice  acreage  allotments,  devote  to  an  approved 
conservation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  addi¬ 
tional  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The 
diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of 
acres  by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below 
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the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  national  acreage  allotment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions,  the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such 
diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame, 
safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago 
ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines  that  such  production  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will 
not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
payment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such 
crops  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment 
exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if 
such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  Such  program 
shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from 
erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in 
advance  of  determination  of  performance.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  paragraph  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  author¬ 
ized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  payments  authorized  in  this  paragraph  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out  this 
paragraph.” 
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90th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  550 

H.  R.  17126 

[Report  No.  1374] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mat  8, 1968 

Mr.  Poage  introduced  t lie  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

May  10,1968 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Eood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  extended — 

4  (1)  by  striking  out  “through  1969”  wherever  it 

5  appears  and  substituting  “through  1970”  ; 

6  (2)  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969” 

7  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting  “1966  through 

8  1970”; 

9  (3)  by  striking  out  “1969”  in  sections  103  and  201 

10  and  substituting  “1970”; 

11  (4)  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969”  in 


I 


1 


2 

section  402  (b)  and  substituting  ‘*1967  through  1970  ; 

2  (5)  by  striking  out  “1970”  in  section  404  and 

3  substituting  “1971"; 

4  (6)  by  striking  out  "1966  through  the  1969  in 

5  section  516  and  substituting  “1966  through  the  1970”; 

6  (7)  by  striking  out  “1968”  and  “1969”  wherever 

7  they  appear  in  section  602  (k)  and  substituting  “1969” 

8  and  “1970”,  respectively;  and 

9  (8)  by  striking  out  “or  1969”  in  section  801  and 

10  substituting  “1969,  or  1970”. 
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HOUSE 


1.  RECL 
a 


1  ATI ON . 


Passed,  295-18,  without  amendment  S.  3033,  to  authorize  theN 
of  $59  million  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  to  continue 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  Interior.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  tc/ 
the  President,  pp.  H3687-90 
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2.  HIGHWAY  SAFETY.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  the  first  anni 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (H.  Ldc. 
311);  to  Public  Works  Committees,  pp.  H3686,  S5370 


3.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President/the  first 
annual  report  on  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Saptey  Act  of 
1966  (H.  Doc#.  310);  to  Commerce  Committees,  pp.  H3686-?,/S5370 


L.  STRAWBERRY  FESTIVAL.  Rep.  Edmondson  commented  on  the/6vants  at  the  21st 
Annual  Strawberry  Festival  at  Stilwell,  Okla.  pp^/H3685-6 


9.  TAX-EXPENDITURES.  Rep.^Qurtis  announced  his  intention  to  discuss  in  "some 
detail"  on  May  lli  the  tax  .increase  and  expenditure  cut  bill.  He  stated 
"it  becomes  a  real  question  whether  simply"  transferring  purchasing  power 
from  the  private  sector  to  tlife  governmental  sector  through  a  tax  increase 
without  a  sincere  effort  on  the\part„oT  the  Johnson  administration  to  cut¬ 
back  its  expenditiA’es  will  reallyN^  the  job"  of  controlling  inflation, 
p.  H3686 

Rep.  Ashbrook  in  opposing  th£  tax  rqcrease  advised,  "cut  expenditures, 
implement  economies  at  all  levels  of  Government,  fight  inflation,  and 
instill  confidence  in  the  ^dollar..."  pp.  X3700-2 


< 


6.  OPINION  POLLS.  Rep.  Smith,  Okla.,  inserted  a  questionnaire  he  will  send  to 
his  District  (pp.  H3696-7)  and  Rep.  Johnson.,  inserted  the  results  of 
a  questionnaire  including  items  of  interest  to  thiX. Department  (pp#  H3708-9)« 


7.  EXPORT-IMPORT/IlANK.  Received  from  the  President  "a  determination  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  extend  guarantees, 
insurance,  credits,  and  to  participate  in  the  extension  of  credits  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  transaction  involving  the  exportation  of  U.S.  products  and 
services  to  Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2^)  (2)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  19U5*'*  p.  H3711 


8.  PROPERTY.  Received  from  USIA  a  report  on  the  activities  under  section  IfcQl, 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  19^9#  p.  H3711 


9.  CCC.  Received  GAO  report  "on  the  opportunity  to  reduce  costs  by  accelerating 
the  disposal  of  unneeded  storage  structures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora 
tion."  p.  H3711 


10.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  committee  report  on  H.R.  17126,  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  contains  the  following  statement  and  summary  of 
the  bill: 

"The  administration  asked  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  be 
made  permanent.  However,  the  committee  recommends  it  be  extended  only  1  yea 
The  very  worthwhile  and  salutory  effects  of  the  act  on  American  agriculture 
must  nevertheless  be  measured  against  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  other  are 
While  it  was  considered  desirable  to  act  at  the  earliest  to  stabilize  the 
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American  farmer’s  future,  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  reserve  to  the 
Congress  the  responsibility  of  periodic  review  of  farm  policy. 

’’With  the  Nation’s  economic  conditions  in  their  present  state;  with  our 
current  balance  of  trade,  to  which  agriculture  has  contributed  favorably; 
and  with  the  involvement  of  the  Nation  overseas,  the  committee  felt  justified 
only  in  a  1-year  extension. 

"The  committee  feels  that  a  1-year  extension  will  give  the  new  Congress 
and  a  new  administration  adequate  time  to  enact  amendments  to  the  present 
program  or  to  develop  alternatives  that  will  improve  the  economic  status  of 
■  American  agriculture. 

"The  main  problem  in  American  agriculture  remains  one  of  over-capacity. 

This  capacity  will  some  day  be  necessary  to  feed  the  unborn  millions.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  felt  that  this  basic  legislation  must  continue  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  to  maintain  the  farm  economy  of  this  country  against  its  future 
needs"* 

The  committee  report  lists  the  following  provisions  of  H.R.  17126: 

"(1)  Extend  the  class  I  dairymen's  base  plan  through  December  31,  1970; 

"(2)  Extend  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  through  the  1970  crop; 

"(3)  Extend  the  present  cotton  legislation  through  the "1970  crop; 
i  "(U)  Extend  present  wheat  certificate  legislation  through  the  1970  crop; 

"(5)  Extend  present  wool  legislation  through  December  31,  1970; 

"(6)  Extend  the  cropland  adjustment  program  through  December  31,  1970; 

"(7)  Extend  the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  through  the  1970  crop; 

"(8)  Extend  lease  and  transfer  authority  for  certain  types  of  tobacco 
through  the  1970  crop." 


SENATE 

i.  ■  —  ..I  — 

Ns 

11.  RESEARCH.  The  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee  voted  to  rej; 

(but  did  not  actually  report)  with  amendments  H.R.  15856,  fiscai<r^69 
authorizations  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The 
"Daily  Digest"  states,  "as  approved  by  the  committee,  thb'  bill  would 
authorize  a  total  of  $1*,  150,560,000."  p.  DU25 

12.  EXPORTS.  Received  from  a  subcommittee  of  the"l3mall  Business  Committee  a 
report  "Log-Exporting  Problems"^;.  R^pti  1118).  p.  S5371 

13*  ROADBED  EROSION.  Sen.  Hart  wa^-dclded  as a. cosponsor  of  S.  20lt0,  to  prevent, 
roadbed  erosion,  p.  S537J 

lU.  COFFEE.  Sen.  Sparjcmdn  announced  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 

scheduled  a  hparbing  on  the  International  Coffee  Agreement,  1968  at  10  a.m., 
on  Tues.,^y  28.  o.  S5378 


15.  CR£2  yfH  UNIONS.  Sen.  Proxmire  announced  that  a  subcommittee  on  the  Rh 
and  Currency  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  various  Federal  Credit 
Act  bills  on  May  23.  p.  S5378 


\ 

if,.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Jordan  inserted  the  text  of  the  remarks  the  President 
made  at  the  White  House  last  week  reviewing  the  history  of  vocational, 

education  legislation,  p.  S5380  / 

Sen.  McGee  praised  a  USDA  teaching  guide  called  cooperatives  ir/Agri - 
business  which  "meets  a  real  need  for  teaching  material  on  cooperatives 
and  their  place  in  our  private  enterprise  system."  p.  S5385 


17.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Hayden  stated  that  the  cooperative  activity  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  State  of  Arizona  in  establishing  fishing  lakes 
where  they  are  needed  "is  of  vast  benefit"  to  the  State/  pp.  S5380-1 


V  / 

18.  RURAL  PROGRAMS.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.Va.,  stated  that  progress  to  make  emigration 
to  rural  areas  attractive  are  needed  and  inserted  dn  editorial  showing  a 
recent  poll  indicates  that  a  majority  of  Americans  would  prefer  to  live 
in  the  country  instead  of  the  city.  p.  S5>38l 


pp.  S5382-3 


19.  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Sen.  Fong  hailed  the  proposed/Ente "national  Decade  of  Ocean 

Exploration  and  encouraged  Hawaii  as  the  headquarters  site  for  IDOE*  ^ 


20.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS .  Sehv  Holland  advised  that  a  conference  has 
been  set  for  Thurs.,  May  16,  on  the  emergency  supplemental  bill  and  urged 
all  conferees  to  be  present.  p./S5h0U 


21.  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES.  Sen.  Hayden  inserted  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  concerning  foreign  cjrrrencies  used\by  it  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel,  pp.  Sf?3 95-6 


22.  RAT  CONTROL.  Sen.  Kennedy,  Mass.,  emphasized  the  "need  to  fund  and  to 

pursue  effective  programs  to  meet  the  rat  problem"  and  inserted  an  article, 
"Rats,  People,  and  Politics."  pp.  S5389-90 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


23.  OPINION  P0^.  Reps.  Dellenback  and  Reid,  Ill.,  inserted  the\results  of  a 

questionnaire,  including  items  of  interest  to  this  Department^.  pp.  Ehl23> 
EU13U 
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2U.  GRAltf.  Rep.  Findley  inserted  the  text  of  his  letter  requesting  thi\Departmern 
yto  investigate  monopoly  conditions  and  program  com  and  Red  Winter\wheat 
under  Public  Law  U80."  p.  Ehlh2 


SUGAR  QUOTAS.  Rep.  Poage  announced  that  the  planned  informal  hearings  on 
revision  of  U.S.  sugar  quotas  have  been  postponed  until  the  completion  of 
action  on  the  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  U80.  p.  Eli.lU5 


90tii  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3590 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6, 1968 

Mr.  Ellender  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  extend  and  improve  legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income, 
stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1968”. 

5  TITLE  I— DAIRY 

6  EXTENSION  OF  CLASS  I — BASE  PLAN  AUTHORITY 

7  Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  is  extended 

8  by  striking  out  section  103  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 

9  Act  of  1965. 
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TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  extended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  wherever  it  appears  and 
substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”  in  the  following 
provisions  of  law: 

(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  CASH  OR  KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  105  (e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  and  sec¬ 
tion  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  price  support  payments  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  1969  through 
1973  crops  of  feed  grains.  Payment-in-kind  certificates 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired  under  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  for  feed  grains  through 
the  1968  crop  in  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such 
certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand  on  September  30, 
1969,  shall  not  be  marketed  and  shall  be  canceled.” 
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TITLE  III— COTTON 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFERS, 
EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE,  AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 


(1)  By  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969” 
in  section  344a  (a)  and  inserting  “1966  through  1973”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  346  and  substituting  “the  1966  through  1973 
crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops”  in  section  350  and  substituting  “the  1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  DIVER¬ 
SION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE  NOT  DIVERTED, 
AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE  PRICE  PROVISION 
Sec.  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  By  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  103  (d) 
by  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops” 
and  substituting  “the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (6) 
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of  section  103  (cl)  and  substituting  the  following:  “Where 
the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted 
to  cotton  on  the  farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at 
the  applicable  rate  or  rates  established  under  paragraph  (4) 
on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  that  part 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  program  by 
the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allot¬ 
ment  may  be  leased  under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  conditions  of  that  section,  or  may  be  released  under 
the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such  lease 
or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction  of  the  acreage  eligible 
for  diversion  under  this  paragraph.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  “July  31,  1970”  in  the  next  to 
last  sentence  of  section  407  and  substituting  “July  31,  1974”. 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  DEFINITION  OF  COOPERATOR 

Sec.  303.  Section  402  (b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops”  and  substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”,  and  by 
striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and  substituting 
“1967  through  1973  crops”. 

EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 
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(1)  Ly  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “  (excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from 
the  national  acreage  reserve)  ”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 

(b). 

EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE 

Sec.  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
“For  each  subsequent  crop—”  and  substituting  “For  the 
1967  and  1968  crops — ”. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  thereof,  the  following:  “For  the  1969  through 
1973  crops  the  national  export  market  acreage  re¬ 
serve  shall  be  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
not  to  exceed  250,000  acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence  thereof 
“of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”  and 
substituting  “of  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”. 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 


23  EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

24  Sec.  401 .  The  wheat  program  is  extended — 

25  (1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964 
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through  1969”  in  amendment  (7)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  hy  amendment 

( 1 )  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  and  substituting  “1964  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965 
through  1969”  in  amendment  (13)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment 

(2)  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  and  substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969”  in  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  hy  amendment  (3)  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966 
through  1969”  in  section  332  (d)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  substituting 
“1966  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969”  in  section  339(1))  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  substituting 
“1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966 
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through  1969”  wherever  they  appear  in  section  502 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1966  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969  crops” 
in  section  506  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”. 

PROJECTED  FARM  YIELD  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  301  (b)  (13)  (k)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “three 
calendar  years”  and  substituting  “five  calendar  years”. 

WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 
Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  332  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation"  and  substituting  “on  hand  in 
the  United  States”. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES  TO  PROCESSORS 
Sec.  404.  The  last  sentence  of  section  379e  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates 
for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat 
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crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food  products 
at  the  lower  of  (1)  the  face  value  thereof  or  (2)  $0.75 
per  bushel  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for 
wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier  than  May  1 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  exceeds  the 
parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1969.” 

DATE  FOR  DETERMINING  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  (a)  after  the  words 
u100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price”  the  following:  "as  of 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  not  earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year,”. 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  extended  by  striking  out  "December  31, 
1969”  and  substituting  "December  31,  1973”. 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 


of  1965  is  amended — 
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(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965 
through  1969”  in  subsection  (a)  and  substituting 
”1965  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1966  through  June  30,  1968  or  during 
the  period  June  30,  1968  through  December  31,  1969” 
in  subsection  (k)  and  substituting  “during  any  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  or  during  the 
period  July  1,  1972,  through  December  31,  1973”. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 


Sec.  602.  Section  602  (p) 


of  such  Act  is  amended  bv 


striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  words  “or  ex¬ 


penses”  and  inserting  “other  than  transportation  expenses 
and  per  diem  as  provided  by  section  5703  (c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code”. 


TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  a  new  subsection  (r)  as  follows:  “(r)  The  Secretary 
may  terminate  agreements  which  are  entered  into  with  pro¬ 
ducers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives 
public  notice  in  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return  their  land  t 
agri  cul  tu  r  a  1  p  r  o  du  c  t  i  on .  ” 
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TITLE  VII— RICE 


EXTENSION  OE  CONTINGENT  RICE  ACREAGE  DIVERSION 


PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  353  (c)  (7)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969”  and  substituting  “1966 
or  any  succeeding  year  up  to  and  including  1973”. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION  OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking- 
out  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  “1962  through  1969”,  and 
inserting  “1962  through  1973”  and  (ii)  by  striking  out 
of  the  last  sentence  thereof  “1964  through  1969”  and 
inserting  “1964  through  1973”. 
restriction  on  reduction  of  state  and  county 

projected  yields 

Sec.  802.  Section  708  of  the  Eood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  projected  yield  for  any  State  or  county  for 
the  1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  established  for  such 
State  or  county  for  the  preceding  crop.” 
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EXTENSION  OF  BOILED  PEANUT  EXEMPTION 


Sec.  803. 


The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  “An 


Act  to  amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,’’  approved  August  13,  1957  (7  U.S.C.  1359 
note) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “This  amendment  shall 
he  effective  for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of  peanuts.” 
TITLE  IX— MARKETING  ORDERS 


ADDITIONAL  COMMODITIES  SUBJECT  TO  MARKETING 


ORDERS 

Sec.  901.  Section  8c  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  ending  with  the  words  “Southwest  production  area.” 
the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any  of  the  commodity, 
product,  area,  or  approval  exceptions  or  limitations  in  the 
foregoing  sentences  hereof,  any  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  (except  canned  or  frozen  products)  thereof,  or  any 
regional  or  market  classification  thereof,  shall  be  eligible  for 
an  order,  exempt  from  any  special  approval  required  by  the 
preceding  sentences  hereof,  if  after  referendum  of  the  affected 
producers  of  such  commodity  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  ma- 
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jority  of  such  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor 
making  such  commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  the  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof  specified  in  the  referendum, 
eligible  for  an  order:  Provided ,  however,  That  such  refer¬ 
endum  shall  not  be  required  for  any  commodity  or  product 
for  which  an  order  otherwise  is  authorized  under  the  preced¬ 
ing  sentences  of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for  which  no  special 
approval  or  area  limitation  is  specified  therein.” 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AS  A  PURPOSE 

OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  902.  Section  2  (3)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “such  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  acquisition  of  commodities  by  handlers  as  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  section  8c  (6)  ( J )  / ’  immediately  after  “estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain”. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  MILK  PRICES 

Sec.  903.  Section  8c  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  “by  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith  (includ¬ 
ing  provisions  for  the  designation,  by  election  of  committees 
of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers,  or 
groups  of  handlers) ,  or  otherwise,”  after  the  phrase  “method 
for  fixing”. 

REGULATION  OF  SPECIES  OR  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION 

Sec.  904.  Sections  8(c)  (6)  (A),  (P>) ,  (C),  (D), 

and  (E)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  inserting  “,  species  or 
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other  classification  after  the  words  “grade,  size,  or  quality” 
wherever  the  latter  words  appear. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  COMMODITIES  OTHER  THAN 

MILK 

Sec.  905.  Section  8c  (6)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 


by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

“  (J)  Except  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  forest  products,  soybeans, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  their  products,  providing  a  method 
lor  establishing  by  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith  between 


producers  and  handlers  (including  provision  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  by  election  of  committees  of  producer  representatives  to 
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bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers) ,  the  minimum 
price  or  prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  any  such  commodity  or  product,  or  any  grade, 
size,  quality,  variety,  species,  container,  pack,  use,  disposi¬ 
tion,  or  volume  thereof  may  be  acquired  by  handlers  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers:  Provided,  That  no 
such  minimum  price  or  prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions 
shall  become  effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  marketing  year  acquired  from  producers  at 
least  50  per  centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by  producers 
which  was  produced  in  the  production  area  subject  to  the 
order  and  unless  thereafter  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture :  Provided  further,  That  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  finds  that  the  parity  price  of  any  such  commodity, 
other  than  milk  or  its  products,  for  which  such  minimum 
prices  or  other  terms  or  conditions  are  to  be  established  is 
not  adequate  in  view  of  production  costs,  prices  to  consumers, 
and  other  economic  conditions  which  affect  market  supply 
and  demand  for  such  commodity  subject  to  such  order  (in¬ 
cluding  any  marketing  limitation  of  the  commodity  otherwise 
provided  by  such  order) ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
determine  a  price  or  prices  for  such  commodity  at  such  levels 
as  he  finds  will  insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  reflect  such  factors,  and  be  in  the  public  interest,  and 
such  price  or  prices  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  parity  price 
for  the  purpose  of  section  2  of  this  title:  Provided  further, 
That  the  agency  designated  to  administer  provisions  author¬ 
ized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  committee  primarily 
composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  an  order  containing  provisions  authorized  under 
this  subsection  shall  also  contain  provisions  authorized  under 
section  8c  (6)  (K)  or  section  8c  (7)  (ii) ,  or  both,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  combination  of  pro¬ 
visions  is  necessary  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
market  opportunity  and  returns  among  producers. 

“(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for  minimum 
prices  on  a  classified  use  basis  (i)  providing  for  the  payment 
to  all  producers  or  associations  of  producers  of  uniform  mini¬ 
mum  prices  for  the  commodity  or  product  marketed  by  them 
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(within  their  allotments,  if  any),  irrespective  of  the  use  or 
disposition  thereof,  subject,  however,  to  adjustments  specified 
by  the  order,  including  but  not  limited  to  adjustments  for 
place  of  production  or  delivery,  grade,  condition,  size,  weight, 
quality,  or  maturity,  or  any  other  adjustments  found  to  he 
appropriate  to  provide  equity  among  producers,  and  (ii) 
providing  a  method  for  making  adjustments  in  payments 
as  among  handlers  (including  producers  who  are  also 
handlers ) ,  to  the  end  that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each 
handler  shall  equal  the  value  of  the  commodity  or  product 
purchased  or  acquired  by  him  at  the  classified  use  minimum 
prices  fixed  pursuant  to  such  order.” 

PKODUCEB  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  906.  Section  8c  (7)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

“(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
title — 

“(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  for  allotting, 
the  quantity  of  such  commodity  or  product  or  any  grade, 
size,  or  quality  thereof,  which  each  producer  may  he 
permitted  to  market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets 
or  use  classifications  during  any  specified  period  or  pe¬ 
riods  on  the  basis  of  (i)  the  amount  produced  or  mar¬ 
keted  by  such  producer  or  produced  on  or  marketed  from 
the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer  in  such  prior  period 
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as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative,  subject  to  such  adjustment  for  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  and  other  factors  affecting  production  or  market¬ 
ing  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (ii)  the  current 
quantities  available  for  marketing  by  such  producer,  or 
(iii)  any  combination  of  (i)  and  (ii) ,  to  the  end  that 
the  total  allotment  during  any  specified  period  or  periods 
shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  producers.  Allot¬ 
ments  hereunder  may  be  in  terms  of  quantities  or  pro¬ 
duction  from  given  acres  or  other  production  units.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the 
administration  of  a  marketing  order  hereunder  and  will 
not  substantially  impair  the  effective  operation  thereof 
he  may  fix,  or  provide  a  method  for  fixing,  a  minimum 
allotment  applicable  to  producers  and  producers  whose 
production  does  not  exceed  such  minimum  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  order  except 
as  prescribed  therein; 

“  (2)  any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment  is  estab¬ 
lished  or  refused  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
may  obtain  a  review  of  the  lawfulness  of  bis  allotment  as 
prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the 
allotment  and  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which 
shall  constitute  the  exclusive  procedure  for  review  thereof 
and  section  8c  (15)  (A)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply 
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thereto.  Under  such  order,  rules  or  regulations  any  offi¬ 
cers  or  employees  of  the  Department  or  any  committees 
or  boards  created  or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  be  vested  with  authority  to  perform 
any  or  all  functions  in  connection  with  such  review 
proceedings  including  ruling  thereon.  Committees  or 
boards  created  or  designated  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
deemed  agencies  of  the  Secretary  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  8c  (7)  (0)  and  section  10  of  this  title.  The 
ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final  if  in  accordance 
with  law.  The  producer  may  obtain  a  judicial  review  of 
such  ruling  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8c  (15)  (B)  of  this  title; 

“  (3)  when  allotments  for  producers  are  established 
under  this  subsection  the  order  may  contain  provisions 
allotting  or  providing  a  method  for  allotting  the  quantity 
which  any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all  handlers 
will  be  limited  as  to  any  producer  to  the  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  producer,  and  such  allotment  shall  consti¬ 
tute  an  allotment  fixed  for  each  handler  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  section  8a  (5)  of  this  title.” 

PRODUCER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  907.  Section  8c  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (20)  as  follows: 

“(20)  Producer  Advisory  Committees. — The  Sec- 
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1  rotary  of  Agriculture  may  establish  a  producer  advisory 

2  committee  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  or  group  of  com- 

3  modifies,  for  which  a  marketing  order  is  potentially  author- 

4  ized.  Such  committee  shall  be  composed  of  producers  of  the 

5  commodity  or  commodities  for  which  the  committee  is  estab- 

6  lished.  Such  committees  may  be  called  on  by  the  Secretary 

7  of  Agriculture  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  with  respect 

8  to  the  initiation  of  proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  a 

9  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order  for  such  commodity 

10  or  commodities  and  may  also  formulate  specific  proposals 

11  for  purposes  of  a  public  hearing  concerning  such  a  proposed 

12  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order.  The  establishment 

13  of  such  a  committee  shall  not,  however,  he  deemed  neces- 

14  sary  to  the  initiation  of  any  such  proceeding  to  promulgate 

15  a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order.” 

16  ASSESSMENTS  AGAINST  PRODUCERS 

17  Sec.  908.  Section  10(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

18  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  (iv)  as 

19  follows : 

20  “(iv)  If  the  order  contains  provisions  authorized 

21  by  section  8c  (6)  (J)  or  section  8c  (7)  (E)  it  shall 

22  provide  that  the  assessments  payable  by  handlers  under 

23  subsections  (i)  or  (ii)  shall  initially  be  payable  pro 

24  rata  by  the  producers  of  the  commodity  to  such  handlers 
thereof,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  collection  there- 
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of  from  producers  and  payment  to  the  authority  or 
agency  established  under  such  order.” 

NOT  TO  SUPERSEDE  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  909.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  supersede  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  other  statutes  relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage 
allotments  or  limitations,  or  price  support,  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodities  and  no  action  taken  or  provisions 
in  an  order  issued  under  this  title  shall  he  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  such  other  statutes  or  actions  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  such  other  statutes. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

sThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the.  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
wereg-eferred  as  indicated : 

Report  of  Overobligation  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter'from  the  Administrator,  Veterans’ 
Administration,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
violation  which  involved  the  appropriation 
3660160  medical  care,  VA,  for  fiscal  year  1966; 
to  the  CommitteKion  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Emer¬ 
gency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  to  thev Congress  on  the 
strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling 
program  for  the  period  July  1  so  December  31, 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  of  Proposed  Air  National 
Facilities  Projects 


Guard 


A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssistantXsecre- 
tary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa¬ 
tions)  ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a\re- 
port  of  certain  facilities  projects  proposed' 
be  undertaken  for  the  Air  National  Guard 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com-' 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  of  Submarine  “Cam- 
brilla”  to  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  World 
War  II-Texas,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Installations  and  Logistics,  transmit¬ 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  transfer  by  the  Navy  of  the  submarine 
Cabrilla  (AGSS0288)  to  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans  World  War  II-Texas,  Inc.  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure¬ 
ment  From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Installations  and  Logistics)  trans¬ 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  July  1967-March 
1968  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  to  improve 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  through  an  i/ 
creased  agricultural  barter  program,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  am  the 
Budget,  dated  May  29,  1968  (with  aiVaccom- 
panying  report);  to  the  Committe/on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur¬ 
suant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  in¬ 
crease  competition  in  procurements  of 
anthracite  coal  by  the  U Jg.  Army  for  use  in 
Europe,  dated  June  4,  1968  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  report);  to  tl ye  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations. 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Texas 

A  letter  from/the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  appro¬ 
priation  of/funds  for  Padre  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purposes'  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
the  QOmmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affai, 

Dia  position  of  Funds  Appropriated  To  Pay 

/JUDGMENTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SEMINOLE 

Tribe  of  Oklahoma 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  in  dock¬ 
ets  Nos.  150  and  248  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac¬ 
companying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Feasibility  Investigations  of  Certain  Water 
Resource  Developments 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in¬ 
vestigations  of  certain  water  resource  de¬ 
velopments  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classifications  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  and  classifications  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigr; 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
\opies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers)/  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  txe  United 
States  of  Certain  AykNS 
A  letter*  from  the  Gommissjoner,  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Naturalization  Ser/ice,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting, /pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered/granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accbpipahying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  .Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  ffom  the  6pmmissioner,  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  zo  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending 
deportation  of  certain  aliens,  together  with 
a  statement  of  facts  and  pertlneht  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  \ 

'Report  of  Joint  Commission  on  Correc¬ 
tional  Manpower  and  Training,  Inc;, 

A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director,  Joint 
Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  Inc.,  the  second  annual  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  covering  the  period 
April  1,  1967  through  March  31,  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Postmaster  General 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  cost  ascertainment  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors,  Madera  County,  Calif.,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  lib¬ 
eralization  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of 
supervisors,  Yolo  County,  Calif.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 


liberalization  of  the  Social  Security  Act/ to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  resolution  of  Clifford  Yerks,  jr„  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  House  bill  11308,  relating  to  the/National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table.  / 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Saps  of  Italy  in 
America,  relating  to  Presidential  appoint¬ 
ments;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORT  OP  X  COMMITTEE 

The  following  y^eport  of  a  committee 
was  submitted  u 

By  Mr.  TAL MADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture' and  Forestry,  without  amend¬ 
ment:  / 

H  R.  16674.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as, Amended,  to  improve  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  pf  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 
and  production  credit  associations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1166). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER; 

S.  3590.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  for  maintaining  farm  income,  stab¬ 
ilizing  prices,  and  assuring  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  agricultural  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellender  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  3591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  to  compensate  dealers  for 
the  amount  of  Federal  excise  tax  paid  on 
gasoline  lost  by  leakage  or  spillage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ali  A. 
K.  Mebed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  3593.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount 
Baldy  Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilder¬ 
ness,  and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness 
within  certain  national  forests  in  the  State 
of  Arizona;  and 

S.  3594.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Island  Bay,  Cedar  Keys,  Passage  Key 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Florida,  the 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Georgia,  and  certain  lands  in  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park  in  Arizona  as  wilder- 
'ness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

I^ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
undepa  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN : 

S.  3596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 

Apaza;  and, 

S.  3596.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence  W. 
Brink;  to  th'e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  3597.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yip  Muk 
Kan,  Chung  Sit  Chow,  Pong  Chun  Siu,  and 
Chan  Siu  Sin;  \ 

S.  3598.  A  bill  fon,  the  relief  of  Stefanos 
Kampas;  and  \ 

S.  3599.  A  bill  for  the>,  relief  of  Dr.  Camilo 
C.  Balacult,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Norma  P. 
Balacuit;  to  the  Committed  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  ( hy  request)  : 

S.  3600.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  authoriz¬ 
ing  limitation  of  shipowners\liability  for 
personal  injury  or  death; 

S.  3601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  last  sT&ntence  of 
section  201(b)  of  the  Merchant  MaWne  Act, 
1936,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3602.  A  bill  to  limit  the  liability  of\hlp- 
owners,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
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S.  3603.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  con¬ 
struction-differential  subsidies;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  first  three  above- 
mentioned,  bills,  which  appear  under  sepa¬ 
rate  headings.) 


s  3590— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 

BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  “AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  ACT  OF  1968” — NOTICE  OF 

HEARINGS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  which  extends  the  1965 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  4  years 
except  that  title  I,  which  authorizes  a 
class  I  base  plan  for  milk  is  extended  on 
a  permanent  basis.  The  bill  also  includes 
title  II  of  S.  2973,  the  so-called  Farm 
Bargaining  Act.  A  number  of  very  minor 
changes  are  made  in  the  1965  act. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  also  wishes  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  the  Proposed 
Agricultural  Act  of  1968  beginning  June 
24, 1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  short  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  explanation 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3590)  to  provide  perma¬ 
nent  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry. 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Ellender,  is  as  follows : 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Forestry — Staff  Explanation  of  the 

Proposed  Agricultural  Act  of  1968 

This  bill  would — 

(1)  extend  the  authority  for  Class  I  milk 
base  plans  permanently; 

(2)  extend  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  four 
years,  with  minor  amendments; 

(3)  amend  the  marketing  order  law  in  a 
number  of  respects,  including  provision  for 
collective  bargaining. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BILL 

The  Committee  held  hearings  on  April  3, 
4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  24  on  the  Farm  Program 
and  Farm  Bargaining.  All  witnesses  who  de¬ 
sired  to  be  heard,  including  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  were  heard.  All  proposals  were 
considered  carefully  and  the  proposed  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1968  was  developed  from  those 
which  appeared  to  have  general  support  and 
constitute  substantial  improvement  of  the 
program. 

TITLE-BY-TITLE  OUTLINE 

Title  1  extends  authority  for  Class  I  milk 
base  plans  without  change. 

Title  II  extends  the  current  feed  grain 
program;  permits  payments  in  cash,  as  well 
as  kind,  and  provides  for  cancellation  of 
payment  in  kind  certificates  held  by  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  on  September 
30,  1968. 

Title  III  extends  the  current  cotton  pro¬ 
gram  (including  authority  for  transfer  of 
allotments) ,  but  amends  it— 

(1)  to  permit  farms  that  participate  in 
the  diversion  program  but  plant  no  cotton 


to  divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their  original 
allotments  and  lease  the  balance; 

(2)  to  permit  transfer  of  that  part  of  the 
allotment  apportioned  to  the  Jarm  from  the 
national  acreage  reserve; 

(3)  to  repeal  the  requirement  f6r  filing 
allotment  transfers  between  June  1  and 
December  31; 

(4)  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion  as  to 
the  amount  of  export  market  acreage  within 
the  250,000  acre  maximum  (rather  than 
have  it  fixed  by  statute  in  relation  to  carry¬ 
over  reduction);  and 

(5)  to  permit  a  producer  having  export 
market  acreage  to  export  other  cotton  in 
lieu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm. 

Title  IV  extends  the  current  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  following  changes: 

(1)  To  conform  to  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  county  projected  yields,  farm  pro¬ 
jected  yields  would  be  computed  on  a  five- 
year  (instead  of  three-year)  base. 

(2)  The  cost  of  certificates  to  processors 
could  be  increased  above  75  cents  by  the 
amount  by  which  the  parity  price  increased 
over  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1969. 

(3)  The  support  price  announced  as  early 
as  May  1  would  not  be  subject  to  change 
because  of  difference  between  the  actual  July 
1  parity  price  and  that  estimated  by  the 
Secretary. 

Title  V  extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  without  change. 

Title  VI  extends  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program  with  changes — 

(1)  permitting  payment  of  expenses  to 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife; 
and 

(2)  permitting  the  Secretary  unilaterally 
and  after  ample  public  notice  to  terminate 
future  cropland  adjustment  contracts  when 
such  'action  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Title  VII  extends  the  provision  requiring  a 
rice  diversion  program  whenever  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that  for  1965. 

Title  VIII  contains  miscellaneous  provi¬ 
sions— 

(1)  extending  authority  to  lease  tobacco 
allotments; 

(2)  restricting  the  reduction  in  State  or 
county  projected  yields  from  year  to  year  to 
not  more  than  5  percent;  and 

(3)  extending  the  current  exemption  of 
peanuts  for  boiling  from  marketing  quotas. 

Title  IX  makes  a  number  of  amendments 
of  the  marketing  order  law.  It  is  identical  to 
title  II  of  S.  2973,  except  for  division  into 
sections,  insertion  of  section  headings,  and 
exception  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice,  forest  products, 
soybeans,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  and  their 
products  from  collective  bargaining  provi¬ 
sions.  It  would— 

(1)  extend  marketing  order  authority  to 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof  (except  a  canned  or  frozen  product), 
and  exempt  any  commodity  or  product  from 
current  exceptions  and  processor  or  other 
approval  requirements,  if  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  by  referendum  that  a  majority  of 
the  affected  producers  approve  such  exten¬ 
sion; 

(2)  provide  that  where  a  milk  marketing 
order  provides  a  “method  for  fixing”  mini¬ 
mum  prices,  that  method  will  be  by  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining; 

(3)  provide  for  regulation  of  commodities 
other  than  milk  by  “species,  or  other  classi¬ 
fication”  as  well  as  “grade,  size,  or  quality”; 

(4)  authorize  orders  for  commodities  other 
than  milk  providing  for  establishing  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  minimum  prices,  terms 
and  conditions  (including  above-parity 
prices) ; 

(5)  provide  for  producer  allotments; 

(6)  provide  for  producer  advisory  commit¬ 
tees;  and 

(7)  provide  for  assessments  against  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  case  of  orders  providing  for 
bargaining  or  producer  allotments. 


June  6,  1968 

S.  3593  AND  S.  3594— INTRODUCTION 

OF  BILLS  RELATING  TO  WILDER¬ 
NESS  LEGISLATION  / 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re¬ 
quest,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence,  two  bills  recommended  to  Congress 
by  President  Johnson  to  designate  eight 
new  areas  as  part  of  the  National  Wilder¬ 
ness  Preservation  System.  / 

One  of  these  bills  would  designate  the 
Mount  Baldy  Wilderness,  Hie  Pine  Moun¬ 
tain  Wilderness,  and  the  Sycamore  Can¬ 
yon  Wilderness  in  certain  national  for¬ 
ests  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  other  proposal  would  designate 
certain  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Island 
Bay,  Cedar.  Keys,  and  Passage  Key  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Florida,  the 
Okefenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Georgia,  and  the  Petrified  Forest  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
system./ 

The/PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  Joe  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
fereed. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
by  request,  were  received,  read  twice  by 
'their  titles,  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

S.  3593.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Mount  Baldy 
Wilderness,  the  Pine  Mountain  Wilderness, 
and  the  Sycamore  Canyon  Wilderness  within 
certain  National  Forests  in  the  State  of  Ari¬ 
zona;  and  i 

S.  3594.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Island  Bay,  Cedar  Keys,  Passage  Key  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Florida,  the  Oke¬ 
fenokee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Georgia, 
and  certain  lands  in  the  Petrified  Forest  Na¬ 
tional  Park  in  Arizona  as  wilderness. 


S.  3600— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REPEAL  LAWS  AUTHORIZING  LIM¬ 
ITATION  OF  SHIPOWNERS’  LIA¬ 
BILITY  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURY 
OR  DEATH 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  au¬ 
thorizing  limitation  of  shipowners’  lia¬ 
bility  for  personal  injury  or  death. 

Dask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  myVemarks  the  letter  to  the  Vice 
President  from  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  ancKLhe  Secretary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  transmitting  his  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  receivea\and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  tnR  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3600)  N;o  repeal  the  laws 
authorizing  limitation  of  shipowners’  lia¬ 
bility  for  personal  injuryW  death,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  By  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  onCommerce. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson, 
is  as  follows :  \ 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation^ 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  14,  19$7. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  \ 

President  of  the  Senate,  \ 

U.S.  Senate,  \ 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  We  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress,  a  biU  “To 
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HIGHLIGHTS r  House  Rules  Committee  cleared  farm  bill  and  conference  report  on  tax 
an^  expenditure -control  bill.  House  passed  bill  to  provide  fringe  benefits  for 

county  committee  employees.  House  committee  voted  to  report  schbpl  lunch  bill. 
Senate  subcommittee  approved  intergovernmental  cooperation  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM*  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
H.  R*  17126,  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965*  p.  H5095 


2.  TAXATION;  EXPENDITURES.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  fo£  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15UlU,  the  revenue  ami'  expenditure 
control  bill*  p.  H5095 


3.  COUNTY  COMMITTEES.  Passed,  353-13,  with  amendments  S.  1028,  to/extend  certain 
benefits  to  former  employees  of  county  committees  (pp*  H505U/3,  H5059-66). 
Rejected,  136-228,  a  motion  by  Rep*  Derwinski  to  recommit  the  bill  (pp.  H506U-66). 
For  provisions  of  \the  bill  see  Digest  83*  7 


U*  SCHOOL  LUNCHES*  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  vote^to  report  (but  did  not 
actually  report)  H.  R.\L7873,  amended,  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
p.  D567 


5*  PERSONNEL*  The  Post  Office  And  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R.  1381U;,  to  grant  time  off  for  employees  to /arrange  funerals  of  their  child¬ 
ren  lost  in  hostile  military  adtion  (H.  Rept.  1560).  p.  H5095 


(1 


6.  WILDLIFE*  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  re/olution  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  322,  to  restrict  the  dispositionNcf  lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  (H.  Rept.  15617' 


"H5095 


7*  RESEARCH.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendment^  \o  H.  R.  15856,  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  (pp*  H5052-3).  This  bill  contains  items  for  research,  including  that 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  this  Department  on  earth  resources  satellites 
providing  information  on  agriculture  and  forestry  through  remote  sensing  de¬ 
vices,  including  identification And  analysis  of\crop  species,  soil  types,  crop 
conditions,  environmental  conditions,  tree  identification,  forestry  density, 
forest  conditions,  etc*  This'bill  will  now  be  seht  to  the  President. 


8.  LANDS.  Passed  as  reported  if.  R.  3306,  to  grant  to  the\Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians 
in  New  Mexico  trust  titled to  50,000  acres  of  federally\wned  land  which  the 
United  States  took  f rom/ the  Indians  without  the  payment  of  any  compensation. 

pp.  K505U-9 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  17320,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  grant  an  easement  over  certain  lands  to  the  Saint  Loul,s-San  Francisco 
Railway  Company,  /pp.  H5050-1 


9.  HIGHWAYS*  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not\ctually  re¬ 
port)  H.  R.  Vfa-3 U,  the  1970-1  highway  authorization  bill.  p.  D568 


10.  ECONOMY.  R6p.  Conte  stated  "a  combination  of  events  has  brought  us  today;  to  a 
critically  dangerous  financial  position,"  which  he  said  demanded  "an  imin^iate 
enactment  of  the  tax  increase — expenditure  cuts  and  a  continuation  of  our 
important  social  programs."  He  inserted  several  editorials  on  the  subject, 
pp.  H5071-5 


11.  c 


Rep.  Olsen  called  the  "attacks"  against  the  Census  Bureau  questions 


•unwarranted  and  ill -conceived." 


H5075-82 


90th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  J  (  No.  1563 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  17126 


June  18,  1968.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 


[To  accompany  H.  Res.  1218] 


The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  1218,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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90th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  268 

H.  RES.  1218 

[Report  No.  1563] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  18, 1968 

Mr.  Sisk,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 

3  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  the  hill  (H.R.  1712(5)  to  amend 

5  the  Eood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  After  general  de- 

6  bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 

7  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

8  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 

9  mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 

10  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 

11  sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 

12  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 


o 


1  as  may  Lave  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 

2  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 

3  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 

4  motion  to  recommit. 
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3^,  .LECThIFICATION;  RECREATION.  Reps.  Goodling  and  Eshleman  commended  the  Holt- 
\  wood  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Pa.  as  a  great 
^recreational  potential,  pp.  H6307-8 

11.  FMJ1PR0GRAM •  Rep.  Kleppe  inserted  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  House  Members 

TCr^S\ding  the  farm  bil1  and  their  "thoughtful  consideration."  p. 

H630o  \  / 

12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Gonzalez  spoke  in  suDport  of  the  President's  foreign  aid 

program.  K  H6308  /  K 

Rep.  Matshmaga  stated  in  considering  the  foreign  aid  bill  the  House  should 
consider  "theNimpact  of  the  foreign  aid  program  upon  thb  peoples  of  developing 

nations"  and  inserted  an  article,  "Still  Much  To  Be  Dohe  in  Agriculture  Aid." 
pp.  H03I6-I0  \ 

SENATE 

13.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  July  9, 

during  adjournment,  H.  r\  17023,  the  independent  offices  and  HUD  appropriation 
bill  (S.  Rept.  1375)  o  p„XS8342  / 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  approved  for  full  committee 
consideration  H.  R.  18188,  the  Department  of  Transportation  appropriation  bill 
p.  D657  X  7 


14.  LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  H\R4  16065,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 

culture  to  release  certain  conditions  in  deeds  conveying  lands  to  Iowa  (p. 
S8391).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  the  President. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments  S.  1385, 
relating  to  the  disposition  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  moneys  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  materials  f/om  public  laKds  (S.  Rept.  1376).  p.  S8342 

The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  vtoted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  the  following  biils:  S.  3578,  to  authorize  release  of  a  condition  in 
a  deed  conveying  certain^ lands  to  S.  C.  (amended) ;  S„  3687,  to  authorize  release 
of  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain  landsv to  Ohio;  and  S.  3736,  to 
authorize  the  sale  to'  Central,  N.  Mex. ,  of  certai\  lands  which  were  formerly 
part  of  the  Fort  Bayard  Military  Reservation,  p.  D656 

Sen.  Jackson  announced  a  hearing  on  legislation  dealing  with  Alaska  native 
land  claims  wilL/be  held  before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
Fri.,  July  12, /in  Room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building\  p.  S8346 

15.  WILDERNESS.  /Massed  as  reported  S.  3502,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Seney, 

Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Michigan,  the 
Gravel  I/land  and  Green  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Moosehqrn  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Maine,  as  wilderness.  pp\  S8340-1 
Passed  as  reported  S,  3425,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  uhe  Monomoy 
Nati/nal  Wildlife  Refuge  Barnstable  County,  Mass.,  as  wilderness.  \pp.  S8339-40 
’assed  as  reported  S.  3379,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Great  Swamp 
itional  Wildlife  Refuge,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  as  wilderness.  p.  S8'S(39 
Passed  as  reported  S.  3343,  to  designate  certain  lands  in  the  Pelican  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Indian  River  County,  Fla.,  as  wilderness.  pp.\S8338-9 


4 


\ 


\ 


16, 


Passed  without  amendment  H„  R.  4739,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


RECREATION, 

of  \the  Interior  to  grant  long  term  leases  with  respect  to  lands  in  the 
Portal  administrative  site  adjacent  to  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif„ 

S8340N 


17.  LOANS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  15362,  to  continue  for  2  ye/rs ,  through 
June  30,  1970,  the  Farmers  Horae  Administration's  authority  to  make  loans  to 
lessee- operators  of  farmland  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  (p.  S8341)/  This  bill 
will  now  be  sant  to  the  President. 


18, 


22 


24, 


DAIRY.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3638,  to  extend  for  thr^e  years  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  required  to  be  withheld  from  commercial  markets  because  it 
contains  residues  of  \|iemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government.  p.  S8338 


19.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Passed  as\reported  S.  2445,  to  afnend  the  Federal  Power  Act 
to  clarify  the  licensing  authority  of  the  CommLssion  and  the  right  of  the 
U.  S.  to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon/or  after  the  expiration  of  any 
license  shall  be  exercised,  ppy  S8389-90 


( 


20.  TRANSPORTATION.  Concurred  in  Housd\amendrm£nts  to  S0  3102,  to  postpone  for  two 

years  the  date  on  which  passenger  vossel/s  operating  solely  on  the  inland  rivers 
and  waterways  must  comply  with  certaiV^/saf ety  standards  (pp.  S8388-9).  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presider 


21.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  J^mes  H.  McCrocklin  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ^nd  Welfare^  pp.  S8337,  S8404 


FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Daily  Digest  states  that  the  "Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  in  executive  session,  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5,  ordered  reported  without 
amendments  S.  3590,  extending  and  improving  programs  to  maintain  farm  income, 
stabilize  prices,  and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities. 

As  approved  by  the  committee  the  bill  would  provide  a  four-year  extension  of 
the  present  farm  program,  including  the  class-I  mi lk  base  program.  Committee 
agreed  to  strike  the  title  of  the  bill  relative  to  farm  bargaining. 11  p.  D656 
Sen .  Long,  Mo.,  expressed  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  this  year  on  this 
bill  to  "benefit  all  farmers  in  Missouri  and  across  the  Nation."  pp.  S8372-3 


23.  WATERSHEDS.  The/ Agricul  ture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  pEans  for  works 
of  improvement  on  several  watershed  projects.  p.  D656 


MANPOWER.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (But  did  not 
actually/report)  S.  2938,  to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  undek,  the  Man¬ 
power  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  p.  D657 


25.  HUNGER.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  ntot 

actually  report)  S.  Res 0  281,  to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on  Nutri tion\and 
p, 
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Senate  passed  12  bills,  including  one  on  water  pollution  control  and  seven  on 
calendar  call. 

House  passed  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
ienate  committee  approved  bill  to  extend  present  farm  program  for  4/years. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  page\S  8337-S  8376 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  bills  and  three  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  3750-3757;  S.J.  Res.  187-188; 

and  S.  Res.  314.  Pages\S  8342-S  8343,  S  8346 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  aXfollows: 

H.R.  17023,  fiscal  1969  appropriations  ro^  independent 
offices  and  the  Department  of  Housing  ana.  Urban  De¬ 
velopment,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  i375)\-reported 
July  9,  after  adjournment  pursuant  to  priorXpithori- 
zation ; 

S.  1385,  directing  that  25  percent  of  gross  revenues 
from  sale  of  timber  on  public  lands  shall  be  paid  to  ti 
appropriate  counties  for  use  for  public  schools  and  roads; 
with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1376) ;  and 
S.  2439,  increasing  the  number  of  judges  on  the  D.C. 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  increasing/  salaries 
therefor,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  1377)./ 

Page  S  8342 

Calendar  Call:  On  call  of  calendar  Sepfite  passed  seven 
bills,  as  follows : 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 
Yosemite  National  Par\:  H.R.  4739,  authorizing  long¬ 
term  leases  on  lands  in  the  El  Portal  administrative  site 
adjacent  to  Yosemite  National  Park,  California;  and 
Hawaii  leases:  H.R.  15562,  extending  the  act  which 
authorizes  loans  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  lease¬ 
hold  interests  in  Hawaii. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 

Mil\  indemnifies :  S.  3638,  extending  authority  for  in¬ 
demnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers  who  are  directed  to 
remove  their  milk  from  markets  because  it  contains 
certain  chemical  residues. 

fith  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Wfiderness:  S.  3343,  to  designate  as  wilderness  certain 
lands  in  the  Pelican  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
lorida; 


Wilderness:  S.  3379,  X'o  designate  as  wilderness  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Jiwamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
New  Jersey; 

Wilderness:  S/3425,  to  designate  as  wilderness  certain 
lands  in  the  /Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Massachusetts7;  and 

Wilderness:  S.  3502,  to  designate  as  wilderness  certain 
lands  in/$eney,  Huron  Islands,  and  Michigan  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Michigan,  Gravel  Island 
and/rreen  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuges  in  Wisconsin, 
Moosehorn  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Maine. 

Pages  S  8338-S  8341 

FTC  Injunctions:  S.  3065,  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  by  providing  for  temporary  injunc¬ 
tions  or  restraining  orders  for  certain  violations  of  that 
act,  was  returned  to  calendar  when  Senate  took  up  other 

legislation.  Pages  S  8341-S  8342 

diway  Authorizations:  Senate  disagreed  to  House 
amendment  to  S.  3418,  authorizing  funds  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aiH  highway  program  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971, 
asked  for  conference  with  House,  and  appointed  as  con¬ 
ferees  Senators  Randolph,  Gruening,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Bayh,  Young  of  Ohio,  Cooper,  Fong,  and 
Jordan  of  Idahh,  pages  s  8347-s  8352 

Air  Transportation:  Senator  Cotton  entered  motion 
to  reconsider  action,  of  Senate  on  Tuesday,  July  9,  in 
passing  with  committee  amendment  S.  3566,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  die 
definition  of  the  term  “supplemental  air  transportation.” 

Page  S  8377 

Water  Pollution:  Senate  passed  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled)  with  committee  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute)  S.  3206,  proposed  Water  Quality  Improve¬ 
ment  Act,  after  adopting  the  following  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill : 

Muskie  amendments  of  a  technical  corrective  nature, 
en  bloc;  Muskie  amendment  respecting  substitution  of 
contract  authority  for  reimbursement  of  Stabs?  under 
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the  1966  act;  and  Muskie  amendment  to  add  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  to  control  pollution  from  vessels  within  navigable 
waters  of  U.S.  (text  of  S.  2525,  S.  Rept.  1371). 

S.  2525  was  indefinitely  postponed.  pages  s  8376-s  8388 

FPC:  Senate  passed  with  committee  amendments 
S.  2445,  to  establish  guidelines  for  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  its  licensing  authority.  pages  S  8389-S  8390 

D.C.:  H.R.  1340^  authorizing  use  of  certain  buildings 
in  the  D.C.  for  ch^icery  purposes,  was  passed  without 
amendment,  clearing  bill  for  Presidential  action. 


Printing:  Letter  from. Secretary  of  Army  transmitting 
report,  dated  May  3, 1968,  from  Chief  of  Engineers,  De¬ 
partment  of  Army,  on  interim  report  on  Wabash  Riv 
and  tributaries,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  was  received, 
referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  96. 

Confirmation:  Nomination  of  James  H. 
of  Texas,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Healt 
and  Welfare,  was  confirmed. 


S  8342 


Crocklin, 

Education, 

Page  S  8404 


Pages  S  8390— S  8391 


Nominations:  Numerous  Army  anp  Navy  nomina¬ 
tions  were  received.  /  poges  s  8398-s  8404 


Vessel  Safety  Standards;  S.  3102,  to  postpone  for  2 
years  the  date  on  which  passenger  vessels  operating 
solely  on  the  inland  rivers  and  .waterways  must  comply 
with  certain  safety  standards,  was  cleared  for  Presiden¬ 
tial  action  when  Senate  concurred  in  House  amend¬ 
ments  thereto. 


Pacjes  S  8388— S  8389 

Public  Lands — Iowa:  Senate  passed  ^without  amend¬ 
ment  and  cleared  for  Presidential  action  H.R.  16065,  to 
release  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  conditions  in  d^eds  convey¬ 
ing  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Public  Lands — Iowa:  S.  3495,  to  release  restrictions  on 
certain  Iowa  lands  as  a  site  for  construction  of  thedowa 
Law  Enforcement  Academy,  was  passed  with  comtqit 
tee  amendments.  poges  s  839i-s  83 


Program  for  Thursday:  Senate/met  at  noon  and  ad¬ 
journed  at  2:59  p.m.  until  noon /Thursday,  July  11,  when 
it  will  consider  its  unfinishedLmsiness  H.R.  14935,  mail¬ 
ing  of  master  auto  keys,  possibly  to  be  followed  by  H.R. 
3400,  aircraft  noise  abatement.  page  s  8398 


Committee  Meetings 


( Committees  not  lis/ed  did  not  meet) 


age  S  8391  FARM  PROGRAM 


Mailing  of  Master  Keys:  Senate  took  up  H.R.  14935, 
permitting  Postmaster  General  to  regulate  the  mailing 
of  master  keys  for  auto  ignition  switches. 

Pages  S  8392— S  8393 

Juvenile  Delinquency:  Senate  insisted  on  its  amend¬ 
ments  to  H.R.  12120,  proposed  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  agreed  to  hold  conference 
requested  by  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Sena¬ 
tors  Clark,  Randolph,  Nelson,  Javits,  and  Probity. 

Page  S  8398 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry :  Committee, 
in  executive  session,  by  a  vote  of  io  to  5,  ordered  reported 
without  amendments  S.  3590,  extending  and  improving 
programs  to  maintain  farm  income,  stabilize  prices, 
and  assure  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  As  approved  by  the  committee  the  bill  would 
provide  a  four-year  extension  of  the  present  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  including  the  class-i  milk  base  program.  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  to  strike  the  title  of  the  bill  relative  to 
farm  bargaining. 


Printing:  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Arrmf  transmitting 
report,  dated  June  3, 1968,  from  Chief  of  Engineers,  De¬ 
partment  of  Army,  on  review  of  report  on  Miami  Har¬ 
bor,  Fla.,  was  received,  referred  to  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printecr as  S.  Doc.  93. 


Page  S  8342 

Printing:  Letter  from  Sectary  of  Army  transmitting 
report,  dated  June  3, 1968, /from  Chief  of  Engineers,  De¬ 
partment  of  Army,  on  review  of  reports  on  Sergius  and 
Whitest  one  N arrow  s/Alaska,  was  received,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  S.  DOC.  95.  /  poge  S  8342 

Printing:  Letter  from  Secretary  of  Army  transmitting 
report,  dated/March  8,  1968,  from  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  Army,  on  review  of  reports  on  Big  Sioux 
River  in  Vicinity  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  North  Sioux 
City,  S:  Dak.,  was  received,  referred  to  Committee  on 


'  Commi^ee  also  ordered  reported  S.  3578,  authorizing 

release  of  a  Condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain  lands 
to  South  Carolina  (amended) ;  S.  3687,  authorizing  re¬ 
lease  of  a  condemn  in  a  deed  conveying  certain  lands 
to  Ohio;  and  S.  3^36,  authorizing  the  sale  to  Central, 
New  Mexico,  of  cerftfin  lands  which  were  formerly  part 

!of  the  Fort  Bayard  Military  Reservation. 

Committee  also  approved  the  following  watershed 
projects:  Lower  Big  Swahap  Creek,  Ala.;  Upper  Big 

9 Swamp  Creek,  Ala.;  Button\illow  Water  Management 
project,  California;  Head  of  LiHle  Tennessee  River  (sup¬ 
plement),  Georgia  and  North 'Carolina;  Georgetown 
Creek,  Idaho;  Hurley  Creek,  S.'^ak.;  Darrs  Creek, 
Tex.;  and  Willow  Creek,  Wis. 


APPROPRIATIONS — DEFENSE 


Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  S.  Doc.  94. 

Page  S  8342 


— 


/ 


Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcorifcmittee  con¬ 
tinued,  in  executive  session,  its  hearings  on>fiscal  1969 
budget  estimates  for  the  Defense  establishment  receiv¬ 
ing  testimony  on  overall  Defense  Department  research 
program  from  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering. 

Hearings  continue  on  Friday,  July  12,  to  hear  official 
of  various  Defense  Agencies. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Ernies  Committee  cleared  food  stamp  bill.  HouXe  committee  reported 
bill  to  establislyXommission  on  Hunger.  House  committee  reporteckbi  1 1  to  implement 
International  Cytfee  Agreement.  Senate  committee  reported  farm  bi l\.  Senate  passed 
grain  inspect  j/on  bill.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  Inferior  appropria¬ 
tion  bill, 

HOUSE 

1.  FOOD ^CTAMPS •  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
H./R.  1821*9,  the  food  stamp  bill.  p.  H6h3$ 

2.  H&NGER.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  1' 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Hunger  (H.  Rept.  1708).  p.  H6435 

3*  COFFEE.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  18299,  to 

carry  out  the  obligations  of  the  U.  S.  under  the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1968  (H.  Rept.  170U)o  p.  H643£ 


-  2  - 


h.  EDUCATION.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the  considers tioi/of 
H»  R.  15067,  the  Higher  Education  Act  amendments,  p.  H6U35 


5.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  3710,  to 


authorize  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pubMc  works  on 
rivers  hnd  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control  (H.  Rept.  1709).  /p.  H6U35 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  conferees  on  H.  R.  16913,  the  agricultural  appropriation 

bill,  were  ]&ven  until  midnight,  July  12,  to  file  a  report,  ni  H6323 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  18038,  the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  (p.  H632U)\  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed.  / 

7.  BUII.DINOrS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  222,  to  insure/that  public  buildings 

financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  physically  handicapped  (p.  H6330).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


8.  HIGHWAYS.  Conferees  wereXappointed  on  S.  3^18,  the/highway  authorization  bill 
(p.  H6331).  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed. 


9.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Agriculture  Oqmmittee  approve^  plans  for  works  of  improvement 
on  several  watershed  projects .\  p.  D668 


10.  TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Merchant  Marine  &nd  Fisheries  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
did  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  1834SR  arp4nded,  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  authority  to  develop  American -flagv carriers  and  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  U.S.  through  the  use  of  mobiWtrade  fairs,  p.  D668 


11.  PEACH  FESTIVAL.  Rep.  Edmondson  invited  his^ colleagues  to  attend  the  annual 
Porter  (Okla.)  Peach  Festival  on/Aug.  3«  p\  H632U 


12.  EMPLOYMENT •  Rep.  Findley  discussed  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  Finployment  Act 
of  19U6  which  he  stated  "would  make  the  Employment  Act  more  explicit  on  the 
matter  of  full  employment  dnd  price  stability"  and  "update  the  intent  of 
Congress  on  matters  concerning  the  conduct  of  national  policy,  and  to  give 
price  stability  the  priority  it  deserves."  pp.  H6i|l(u 


13*  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  /Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  fir'd!  order  of  business  on 
Fri.  will  be  the  conference  report  on  the  Public  Law  U8o\mendiaents.  p.  H6U 05 


14. 


SENATE 


FARM  PROGRAM „  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
Se  3590,  to  extend  and  improve  legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabili¬ 
zing  prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  (S.  Rept. 
1378).  p.  S8423 


LANDS./  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment  S 

to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the\ynited 
ites  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain  lands  to  the  State  of  Ohio 

o  1379),  and  with  amendment  S.  3578,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer 


ain 


Calendar  No.  1357 

OOrn  Congress  )  SENATE  j  Report 

2d  Hem  on  j  (No.  1378 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 


July  1 1,  1968. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3590] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  which  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  3590),  to  extend  and  improve  legislation  for  maintaining 
farm  income,  stabilizing  prices  ana  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities,  having  considered  I  lie  same,  reports  favor¬ 
ably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommends  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Short  Explanation 

This  bill  would — 

(])  Extend  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  for  4  years,  with  minor  amendments;  and 

(2)  Provide  for  advertising  programs  for  milk  and  apples. 

Title-by-Title  Outline 

Title  I  Milk.  Extends  authority  for  class  I  base  plans  without 
change,  and  provides  new  authority  for  milk  research  and  promotion, 
including  advertising,  programs. 

Title  II  Fee  l  grains.  Extends  the  current  program;  permits  pay¬ 
ments  in  cash,  as  well  as  kind ;  and  provides  for  cancellation  of  payment 
in  kind  certificates  held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1968. 

Title  III  Cotton.  — Extends  the  current  program,  including  author¬ 
ity  for  transfer  of  allotments,  but  amends  it— 

(1)  To  permit  farms  that  participate  in  the  diversion  program 
but  plant  no  cotton  to  divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their  original 
allotments  and  lease  fhe  balance; 

(2)  To  permit  transfer  of  that  part  of  the  allotment  apportioned 
to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve; 
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(3)  To  repeal  the  requirement  for  filing  allotment  transfers 
between  June  1  and  December  31; 

(4)  To  give  the  Secretary  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  export 
market  acreage  within  the  250,000-acre  maximum,  rather  than 
have  it  fixed  by  statute  in  relation  to  carryover  reduction;  and 

(5)  To  permit  a  producer  having  export  market  acreage  to 
export  other  cotton  in  lieu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm. 

Title  IV — Wheat. — Extends  the  current  program  with  the  following 
changes : 

(1)  To  conform  to  the  method  of  computing  county  projected 
yields,  farm  projected  yields  would  be  computed  on  a  5-year, 
instead  of  3-year,  base. 

(2  The  maximum  cost  of  certificates  to  processors  for  1970 
and  subsequent  crops  would  be  75  cents,  plus  the  amount  by 
which  the  parity  price  had  increased  over  the  parity  price  as  of 
July  1,  1969,  instead  of  the  difference  between  the  loan  value 
and  $2,  assuming  in  each  case  that  the  face  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate  is  higher  than  such  cost. 

(3)  The  support  price  announced  as  early  as  May  1  would  not 
be  subject  to  change  because  of  any  difference  between  the  actual 
July  1  parity  price  and  that  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

Title  V — Wool. — Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  without 
change. 

Title  VI — Cropland  adjustment  program. — Extends  the  program 
with  changes — 

(1)  Permitting  payment  of  expenses  to  members  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  on  Wildlife;  and 

(2)  Permitting  the  Secretary  unilaterally  and  after  ample 
public  notice  to  terminate  future  cropland  adjustment  contracts 
when  such  action  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Title  VII — Rice. — Extends  the  provision  requiring  a  rice  diversion 
program  whenever  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that 
for  1965. 

Title  VIII — Miscellaneous. — Contains  provisions — 

(1)  Extending  authority  to  lease  tobacco  allotments; 

(2)  Restricting  the  reduction  in  State  or  county  projected 
yields  from  year  to  year  to  not  more  than  5  percent; 

(3)  Extending  the  current  exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling 
from  marketing  quotas; 

(4)  Adding  apples  produced  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  marketing 
orders  are  authorized;  and 

(5)  Adding  apples  to  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  adver¬ 
tising  programs  under  marketing  orders  are  authorized,  and 
authorizing  research,  promotion,  and  advertising  programs  for 
commodities,  other  than  milk,  under  marketing  orders  even  when 
prices  are  above  parity. 

Committee  Deliberations 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  April  3,  4,  5,  S,  9,  10,  and  24  on  the 
farm  program  and  farm  bargaining.  All  witnesses  who  desired  to  be 
heard,  including  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  were  heard.  All 
proposals  were  considered  carefully  and  the  proposed  Agricultural 
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Act  of  1968  as  embodied  in  S.  3590  was  developed  from  those  which 
appeared  to  have  general  support  and  constitute  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  program.  Further  hearings  on  the  proposed  bill  were  held 
on  June  24,  25,  and  26,  1968.  Again,  the  preponderance  of  testimony 
was  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
and  in  favor  of  S.  3590.  These  hearings  have  been  printed  and  are 
available. 

Achievements 

In  view  of  crop  yield  and  demand  developments  during  the  past 
few  years,  American  farmers  for  some  time  to  come  will  need  flexible 
commodity  programs  of  the  type  provided  under  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965.  World  trade  continues  somewhat  uneven  in 
growth.  Despite  weather  variations,  there  has  been  a  persistent 
upward  trend  in  major  U.S.  crop  yields.  Our  capacity  to  produce  is 
far  in  excess  of  total  needs. 

The  act  of  1965  has  demonstrated  its  suitability  for  dealing  with 
these  developments.  Year-to-year  changes  in  acreage  diversion 
I  requirements  have  been  made  as  the  situation  warranted.  Feed 
grain  stocks  are  down  to  a  reasonable  level.  The  leveling  of  feed 
supplies  has  reduced  price-depressing  variations  in  livestock  market¬ 
ings.  Owing  to  larger  world  supplies,  carryover  from  the  1968  wheat, 
crop  may  rise  to  a  total  of  around  700  million  bushels,  but  the  down¬ 
ward  adjustment  of  13  percent  in  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
1969,  the  last  year  of  the  existing  authorization  is  designed  to  reduce 
stocks  by  some  100  million  bushels.  Even  this  level,  however,  is 
substantially  less  than  the  1.4  billion  bushels  carryover  in  1960-61. 

As  writh  grains,  the  flexibility  afforded  by  the  1965  act  made  it 
possible  to  modify  the  acreage  diversion  terms  under  the  1968  cotton 
program  sufficiently  to  encourage  needed  greater  production  after 
2  years  of  unprecedented  bad  weather.  It  was  also  possible  to  increase 
incentives  for  quality  production. 

The  commodity  programs  have  played  a  vital  role  in  export  expan¬ 
sion.  Under  the  loan-and-payment  or  certificate  support  system, 
cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains  have  been  very  competitive  in  world 
trade.  Last  year,  U.S.  shipments  abroad  wrere  the  equivalent  of  71 
million  acres  or  1  acre  out  of  every  4  in  cultivation.  At  the  same  time, 
export  subsidies  were  substantially  lowrer  than  in  earlier  years  under 
the  higher  loan-only  supports. 

Since  fiscal  year  1960,  total  agricultural  exports  have  risen  from 
$4.5  to  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967.  Within  this  total,  commercial 
exports  (that  is  dollar  sales)  increased  62  percent- — from  $3.2  billion 
to  $5.2  billion.  Preliminary  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968 — a  year 
marked  by  very  strong  competition  in  wTorld  markets — indicate 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  will  total  $6.4  billion  of  which  nearly  $5 
billion  are  commercial  sales.  American  farmers  now  have  an  export 
outlet  for  over  one-half  of  their  wheat  production;  two-thirds  of  the 
|  annual  milled  rice  production;  a  third  or  more  of  their  grain  sorghums, 
soybeans,  cotton  and  tobacco;  over  a  fourth  of  their  flaxseed  and  nearly 
a  fourth  of  their  corn  crop. 

The  reduction  in  Government-owned  stocks  resulting  from  acreage 
diversion  has  brought  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  taxpayers’  money 
spent  for  storage,  handling  and  interest  charges.  (See  exhibit  A  for  a 
comparison  of  Government  owned  and  total  carryover  stocks  by 
selected  marketing  years). 
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The  cropland  adjustment  program,  too,  has  proved  to  be  a  vital  and 
necessary  supplement  to  the  annual  acreage  diversion  programs. 
Older,  part-time  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  put  their  land  to  con¬ 
servation  uses  with  continuing  financial  assurance,  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  residence  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  rural  living. 

In  1960,  before  the  present  type  of  voluntary  adjustment  programs 
were  operative,  net  realized  farm  income  totaled  $11.7  billion.  In 
1966,  the  first  year  in  which  all  programs  authorized  by  the  act  of  1965 
were  in  effect,  net  realized  farm  income  reached  a  peacetime  high  of 
$16.4  billion,  up  by  $4.7  billion  from  1960  and  by  $2.5  billion  from 
1965.  In  the  calendar  year  1967,  it  totaled  $14.5  billion,  due  to  lower 
prices  for  some  crops  and  increases  in  production  expenses. 

Farm  income  today — while  still  not  high  enough — currently  is  not 
only  higher  than  in  the  pre-1960  period  but  estimates  indicate  it  is 
30  to  50  percent  higher  than  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  commodity 
adjustment  programs.  According  to  recent  studies  by  nationally 
recognized  agricultural  economists  and  by  USDA  analysts,  over¬ 
production  and  price-depressing  surpluses  would  again  be  common-  . 
place  in  the  absence  of  programs.  Farmers  net  worth  would  decline  v 
along  with  the  resultant  sharp  drop  in  income. 

Need  For  the  Bill 

Action  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  has  been  urged  by  nearly  all  witnesses 
representing  the  views  and  interests  of  producers.  The  committee  is 
impressed  that  prompt  action  is  desirable,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  act  runs  through  the  1969  crop  year. 

Owing  to  the  technical  complexities  and  high  costs  of  modern  farm- 
producers  today  need  to  know  well  ahead  of  time  what  the  farm 
program  provisions  will  be.  Wheatgrowers  in  particular  must  decide 
more  than  a  year  ahead  of  harvest  on  how  much  acreage  to  prepare 
1  °r  sowing,  how  much  to  leave  fallow,  and  so  on.  Arrangements  for 
credit  and  for  leasing  of  land  are  customarily  made  well  ahead  of  a 
new  crop  season.  Suppliers  of  seed,  fertilizers,  herbicides,  insecticides, 
and  machinery  depend  on  advance  program  information  for  guidance 
in  their  operations.  The  grain  adjustment  program  outlook  affects 
decisions  on  livestock  and  poultry  production.  . 

If  action  is  not  taken  this  session  and  unforseen  delays  intervene  ( 
later,  producers  would  be  put  in  a  difficult  position  for  making  deci¬ 
sions  on  the  1970  crop.  Under  prior  legislation  to  which  the  wheat 
program  would  then  revert  for  that  crop,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  to  determine  not  later  than  next  April"  15  whether  to 
proclaim  the  need  for  marketing  quotas.  The  present  assumption  is 
that  such  proclamation  would  be  necessary.  A  referendum  would  then 
follow  not  later  than  August  1.  Approval  by  more  than  two- thirds  of 
those  voting  would  make  acreage  diversion  mandatory  on  all  pro¬ 
ducers  without  diversion  payments,  Total  support  (domestic  certifi¬ 
cates  plus  loan)  would  be  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Because  of  these  less  attractive  terms,  an  individual  wheat  producer 
tiom  the  moment  of  the  quota  proclamation  could  not  be  very  certain 
about  the  outcome  of  the  referendum.  If  quotas  were  disapproved, 
there  would  be  no  certificates  and  no  diversion  payments.  Price  sup- 
poi  t  would  be  available  only  to  those  who  kept  within  their  allotments 
and  only  through  loans  and  purchases  at  50  percent  of  parity. 
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I1  uture  price  uncertainties  arising  from  the  prospect  of  a  marketing 
quota  referendum  would  involve  wheat  producers  in  a  decision  whether 
to  sell  substantially  or  hold  over  grain  from  previous  harvests.  Plan 
of  other  commodity  producers  woidd  also  be  unsettled.  A  consequence 
could  be  disorderly  marketing. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  American  farmers,  now  is  the  time  to 
take  up  the  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 


EXHIBIT  A.— COTTON,  WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAINS:  COMPARISON  OF  CARRYOVER  STOCKS  AT  THE  END  OF 

SELECTED  MARKETING  YEARS 


Crop 

Million  units 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

(preliminary) 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Cotton _ 

...  Bale _ 

7.1 

1.5 

16.6 

14.5 

12.3 

8. 1 

6.4 

0  7 

Wheat _ 

. . .  Bushel. .  _ 

1,411.0 

1,368.0 

535.0 

423.0 

425.0 

200.0 

545.0 

290.0 

Feed  grains..  _ 

...  Ton _ 

85.  0 

77.0 

42.0 

29.0 

37.0 

18.0 

47.0 

31.0 

EXHIBIT  B— COTTON,  WHEAT,  AND  FEED  GRAINS:  COMPARISON  OF  PLANTED  ACREAGE  FOR  SELECTED  CROP 

YEARS 

[In  millions  of  acres] 


Crop  I960  1965  1966  1967  1968 

(preliminary) 


Cptton - - 16.0  14.1  10.3  9.4  11.0 

Wheat -  54.9  57.0  54.5  68.0  63.1 

Feed  grains - 143.0  116.3  117.1  120.8  116.3 


EXHIBIT  C.— COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  RETURNS  TO  PRODUCERS  OF  COMMODITIES  AFFECTED  BY  PROGRAMS  OF 
THE  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1965— IN  SELECTED  MARKETING  YEARS 

[In  millions  of  dollars! 


Item  1960-61  1965-66  1966-67  1967-68 

preliminary 


Cotton: 

Value  of  crop - - -  2,154  2,106  997  1  039 

Payments - - - - - - -  69  774  935 


Total  returns -  2,154  2,175  U,771  1 1, 974 


Wheat . 

Value  of  crop - - - -  2,361  1,776  2,138  2,119 

Payments  and  certificates _ _ _ _ _  509  681  728 


Total  returns. - -  2,361  2,285  2,819  2,847 


Feed  grains: 

Value  of  crop. - - - -  5,492  6,380  6,782  6,621 

Payments -  1,382  1,327  924 


Total  returns -  .  _  5,492  7,762  8,109  7,545 

Dairy  products:  Cash  receipts _  .  _  ....  4,776  5,049  5,675  5,798 


Wool  and  mohair: 

Value  of  production _ _ _  21.9  21.3  15.9  10  8 

Payments _ _ _ _ _ _ _  1.9  6.5  11.4 


Total  returns . . . . .  21.9  23.2  22.4  22.2 


1  The  cost  savings  (lower  production  costs)  resulting  from  the  reduction  in  acres  and  production  would  cause  farmers’ 
net  returns  to  exceed  the  net  returns  in  1960  and  1965. 
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Section-by-Section  Explanation 

TITLE  I — DAIRY 

Section  101  extends  through  1973  the  authority  for  class  I  milk  base 
plans  without  change.  The  class  I  base  plan  allocates  class  I  sales, 
highest  price  milk  sold  for  consumption  as  fluid  milk,  in  a  recent  base 
period  among  producers  marketing  milk  under  the  order  in  proportion 
to  their  marketings  in  the  base  period.  The  producers  are  paid  the 
class  I  price  on  their  share  of  the  class  I  sales,  and  a  lower  price  on  the 
remainder. 

Section  102  amends  the  marketing  order  law  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
subsection  8c(5),  which  relates  to  milk  marketing  orders,  a  new 
subparagraph  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  research  and 
market  development  programs,  including  sales  promotion,  educational, 
and  advertising  programs,  designed  to  improve  or  promote  the 
domestic  marketing  and  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products.  Such 
programs  would  be  financed  by  producers  through  a  deduction  from 
receipts  for  milk  delivered  to  handlers  in  marketing  order  areas. 

TITLE  II - FEED  GRAINS 

Section  201  extends  the  current  feed  grain  program. 

Section  201  permits  payments  in  cash,  as  well  as  kind,  and  provides 
for  cancellation  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  held  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  September  30,  1968.  Under  its  acreage-diver¬ 
sion  and  price-support  programs  for  feed  grain,  CCC  makes  payments 
to  producers  by  issuing  negotiable  payment-in-kind  certificates,  re¬ 
deemable  in  feed  grains  from  CCC  inventory,  or  by  making  cash 
advances  for  the  full  value  of  the  certificates  to  producers  who  elect  to 
leave  their  certificates  with  CCC  for  marketing.  Practically  all  the 
payments  are  made  by  cash  advances,  and  the  surrendered  certificates 
are  pooled  by  CCC  and  are  completely  under  its  control.  CCC,  acting 
as  the  producers’  agent,  markets  the  certificates  by  designating  certain 
sales  of  feed  grains  from  its  price-support  inventory  as  being  in  redemp¬ 
tion  of  surrendered  certificates.  At  April  30,  1968,  CCC  held  about 
$4.9  billion  of  unliquidated  pooled  certificates.  Current  indications  are 
that  the  certificates  cannot  be  liquidated  by  deliveries  of  feed  grain  in 
the  foreseeable  future  and  that  further  increases  in  the  pool  balance 
will  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  cash  payments  to  producers,  in 
effect,  are  program  costs  and,  as  such,  are  already  included  in  CCC’s 
realized  loss  subject  to  later  reimbursement  by  the  Congress.  There¬ 
fore,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  pooled  certificates  merely  represent 
the  amount  of  feed  grain  sales  that  CCC  may  make  at  the  higher  of 
market  price  or  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  Without 
the  certificates,  sales  generally  must  be  made  at  a  substantially  higher 
price  as  required  by  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  Canceling  the  certificates  would  not  adversely  affect  current 
or  foreseeable  future  costs,  expenditures,  operations,  or  the  financial 
stability  of  the  Corporation. 
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TITLE  III — COTTON 

Sections  301,  302,  303,  and  305  extend  the  current  cotton  program. 

Section  302(2)  permits  farms  that  participate  in  the  diversion  pro¬ 
gram,  but  plant  no  cotton,  to  divert  that  part  of  the  allotment  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Secretary  to  be  diverted  under  the  program  and  lease  the 
balance.  Under  the  current  cotton  program,  some  farmers  sign  up  to 
divert  the  maximum  percentage  of  their  farm  allotments  (35  percent), 
but  then  plant  only  a  token  acreage  to  cotton.  If  no  cotton  is  to  be 
planted,  diversion  payment  may  be  received  in  1908  on  only  the  5 
percent  of  the  farm  allotment  required  to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a 
cooperator,  and  the  remainder  of  the  allotment  may  be  released  to 
the  county  committee.  By  increasing  the  extent  to  which  farmers  plant¬ 
ing  no  cotton  could  participate  in  the  diversion  program,  and  permit¬ 
ting  lease  arrangements  on  the  balance  of  the  allotment,  inequities 
in  the  system  would  be  corrected  and  progress  made  toward  removing 
problems  incidental  to  the  planting  of  token  cotton  acreages. 

Section  304(1)  permits  transfer  of  that  part  of  the  allotment  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve.  Existing  law 
prohibits  the  transfer  by  a  farmer  of  the  portion  of  Ids  farm  allotment 
which  was  allocated  to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage  reserve. 
This  prohibition  is  confusing  to  farmers,  and  determining  the  exact 
acreage  to  which  it  applies  is  so  difficult  in  county  ASCS  offices  that 
USDA  has  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  national  rule  specifying  that 
1 1  percent  of  the  allotment  for  each  small  farm,  10  acres  of  allotments 
or  less,  in  a  county  which  receives  an  allocation  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve  will  be  nontransferable.  While  this  rule  is  considered 
reasonable,  it  does  result  in  the  freezing  of  too  small  an  acreage  for 
some  farms  and  too  large  an  acreage  for  others.  There  is  no  compelling 
reason  for  excluding  the  national  acreage  reserve  allotment  from  the 
lease-and-sale  provision. 

Section  304(2)  repeals  the  requirement  for  filing  allotment  transfers 
between  June  1  and  December  31.  Under  existing  law,  applications 
for  the  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  cotton  allotments  may  be  filed  with 
county  ASCS  offices  only  during  the  period  June  1  to  December  31. 
While  many  farmers  make  their  plans  for  producing  cotton  prior  to 
January  1  each  year,  some  do  not  and  others  find  it  necessary  to  alter 
plans  between  January  1  and  the  time  for  planting  of  the  crop.  The 
signup  period  for  farmers  who  participate  in  the  cotton  program  usually 
runs  from  early  February  to  March  15  or  April  1.  The  amendment 
would  remove  the  June  1  to  December  31  application  period  now  in 
effect.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  then  be  in  position  to 
establish  the  closing  date  for  filing  such  applications.  Presumably 
farmers  would  be  given  until  about  February  1  to  arrange  such 
transfers. 

Sections  305  (1)  and  (2)  give  the  Secretary  discretion  as  to  the 
amount  of  export  market  acreage  within  the  250,000-acre  maximum, 
rather  than  have  it  fixed  by  statute  in  relation  to  carryover  reduction. 
For  the  1967  through  1969  crops  of  cotton,  the  amount  of  export  mar¬ 
ket  acreage  authorized  to  be  allocated  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  in  carryover  stocks  during  the  preceding  marketing  year. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acreas  is  authorized  only  if  the  carry¬ 
over  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  1  million  bales  during  the  preceding 
marketing  year.  The  authorized  acreage  is  reduced  on  a  graduated 
basis  if  the  carryover  reduction  is  less  than  1  million  bales.  It  is  pro- 
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posed  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  determine  for  each  year  the 
amount  of  export  market  acreage  to  be  allocated  but  250,000  acres 
would  be  the  maximum  allocation  for  any  year. 

Section  305(3)  permits  a  producer  having  export  market  acreage 
to  export  other  cotton  in  lieu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm.  Under  existing 
law  the  identical  cotton  produced  on  a  farm  planting  export  market 
acreage  must  be  exported.  This  provision  would  be  modified  to  require 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  cotton  to  be  exported  rather  than  the  iden¬ 
tical  bales  produced.  While  the  export  market  acreage  provision 
was  not  widely  used  under  the  1966  and  1967  programs,  numerous 
complaints  were  received  from  farmers  and  handlers  that  the  require¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  exportation  of  the  identical  bales  produced  greatly 
complicated  compliance  with  the  program  provisions.  Under  this 
amendment,  the  handler  would  still  be  required  to  submit  documents 
showing  exportation  of  the  required  quantity  of  cotton  for  the  producer 
but,  with  substitution  permitted,  the  cotton  actually  exported  could  be 
cotton  produced  on  other  farms. 

TITLE  IV - WHEAT 

Section  401  extends  the  current  wheat  program. 

Section  402  provides  that  farm  projected  yields  would  be  com¬ 
puted  on  a  5-year  base,  rather  than  the  present  3-year  base,  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  county  method  of  arriving  at  projected  yields.  After 
3  years  of  experience  with  farm  yields  determined  under  provisions 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  3-year  base  period  for  determining  farm  yields  is  too  short. 
This  causes  the  yields  to  be  too  erratic  from  year  to  year — fluctuating 
substantially  up  and  down  as  yields  vary  from  year  to  year.  A  5-year 
base  period  would  greatly  stablize  farm  yields  and  prove  to  be  more 
satisfactory  to  farmers.  The  general  reaction  from  State  and  county 
committees  and  from  individual  farmers  has  been  that  a  5-year 
base  period  from  which  to  project  farm  yields  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  This  proposed  amendment  would  make  the  farm  yield 
base  period  compatible  with  the  county  and  national  yield  base 
period — 5  years — and  thus  avoid  recurrent  problems  involved  in 
adjusting  farm  yields  so  as  to  average  out  to  the  county,  State,  and 
national  projected  yields. 

Section  403  provides  that  in  making  a  reduction  in  the  national 
marketing  quota — and  the  resulting  national  acreage  allotment —  I 
because  of  excessive  stocks,  the  Secretary  would  base  the  reduction 
on  excessive  stocks  on  hand  in  the  United  States,  rather  than  excessive 
stocks  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  national  quota 
and  allotment  should  be  based  on  the  country’s  need  for  wheat,  rather 
than  whether  stocks  happen  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  section  332(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  by  section  401(4)  of  the  bill,  a  national 
quota  would  not  be  applicable  prior  to  the  1974  crop,  but  section  403 
would  be  applicable  in  computing  national  acreage  allotments. 

Section  404  provides  that  the  cost  of  marketing  certificates  to 
processors  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1)  their  face  value  or  (2)  75  cents  per 
bushel  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  exceeds  the  parity  price  for  wheat  on  July  1,  1969. 
Under  existing  law  the  cost  of  marketing  certificates  to  processors  is 
their  face  value  less  any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
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accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel.  This 
section  would  therefore,  effective  with  the  1970  crop,  (1)  permit  the 
cost  to  the  processor  to  rise  as  parity  rose  above  the  July  1,  1969, 
level,  and  (2)  permit  the  loan  value  to  be  increased  without  reducing 
the  cost  of  certificates  to  processors. 

Section  405  provides  that  the  support  price  announced  as  early  as 
May  1  would  not  be  subject  to  change  because  of  difference  between 
the  actual  July  1  parity  price  and  that  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 
To  provide  desirable  leadtime  for  computation  and  delivery  of  wheat 
certificate  payments  to  producers  at  or  shortly  after  harvest,  the 
wheat  certificate  value  is  needed  around  May  1.  Therefore,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  estimate,  early  in  May,  what 
the  July  1  wheat  parity  price  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
certificate  payments.  This  change  would  not  diminish  producer  bene¬ 
fits,  neither  would  it  lessen  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  It  would 
substantially  enhance  opportunities  to  make  more  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  personnel  in  field  offices  and  automatic  data  processing 
equipment.  No  difficulty  is  foreseen  to  estimate  accurately  July  1 
parity  2  months  in  advance,  because  most  of  the  factors  influencing 
this  calculation  are  already  known  or  clearly  evident. 

TITLE  V — WOOL 

^  Section  501  extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  without  change. 
I  lie  wool  program  is  designed,  through  use  of  annual  incentive 
payments,  to  encourage  domestic  production  at  a  yearly  level  of 
300  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.  This  policy  was  established  by 
the  Congress  “*  *  *  as  a  measure  for  our  national  security  and  in 
promotion  of  the  general  economic  welfare.” 

TITLE  VI — CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Section  601  extends  the  cropland  adjustment  program. 

Section  602  permits  payment  of  expenses  to  members  of  the  Advisory 
Board  on  W  ildlife.  The  proposed  change  would  remove  the  prohibition 
against  payment  of  expenses  to  Board  members.  The  act  requires  that 
the  12  members  of  the  committee  be  chosen  from  representatives  of 
the  wildlife  organizations,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and  fish 
agencies  and  representatives  of  the  general  public.  To  get  the  broad 
representation  which  this  requirement  of  the  act  seeks,  it  is  desirable 
that  members  be  appointed  from  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
country.  Although  Board  meetings  are  infrequent,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  per  year,  travel  and  living  costs  are  substantial.  It  is  unfair 
to  require  a  citizen  who  is  willing  to  contribute  his  time  to  serving 
t lie  program  as  a  wildlife  adviser  to  also  bear  unusual  expenses  in 
doing  so. 

Section  603  permits  the  Secretary  unilaterally,  and  after  ample 
public  notice,  to  terminate  future  cropland  adjustment  contracts  when 
such  action  is  in  the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  now  can  cancel  an 
agreement  only  if  it  is  violated  by  the  farmer.  He  can  terminate  an 
agreement  which  the  farmer  wants  canceled  but  only  then  when  the 
Secretary  considers  termination  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
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unlikely  that  any  CAP  land  will  need  be  returned  to  crops  before  t he 
end  of  an  agreement  period  in  order  to  avoid  food  or  fiber  shortages. 
Certainly  USDA  will  try  to  avoid  taking  land  under  agreement  which 
might  be  needed  to  supply  the  public’s  needs.  However,  it  is  oidy  the 
course  of  wisdom  to  provide  a  way  through  which  the  Secretary  can 
terminate  an  agreement  should  a  problem  arise.  The  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  requires  the  Secretary  to  notify  the  farmer  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  a  termination  so  that  a  crop  could  be  grown  that  year. 

TITLE  VII - RICE 

Section  701  extends  the  provision  requiring  a  rice  diversion  program 
whenever  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  that  for  1965. 
While  a  diversion  program  woidd  be  authorized,  it  would  lie  operative 
only  if  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  anv  year  would  be  reduced 
below  the  1,818,638-acre  national  acreage  allotment  in  effect  for  the 
1965  crop.  If  a  diversion  program  were  in  effect,  payments  would  be 
made  to  producers  who  complied  with  their  rice  allotments,  diverted  a 
specified  acreage  to  approved  conservation  use,  and  complied  with 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

TITLE  VIII — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801  extends  authority  to  lease  tobacco  allotments.  The 
lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  for  certain  types  of  tobacc  provide 
needed  program  flexibility  so  that  more  efficient  tobacco  operating 
units  result.  This  provision  has  been  very  popular  with  producers;  25 
percent  of  all  eligible  allotments  were  leased  and  transferred  in  1967. 

Section  802  restricts  the  reduction  in  State  or  county  projected  yield 
from  year  to  year  to  not  more  than  5  percent.  This  provision  is  directed 
specifically  to  relieve  undue  producer  hardship  resulting  from  abnor¬ 
mally  low  yields  in  more  than  one  of  the  base  period  years  because  of 
adverse  weather  conditions  or  other  factors. 

Section  803  extends  the  current  exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling 
from  marketing  quotas.  This  exemption  was  authorized  because  the 
provision  did  not  interfere  with  the  normal  and  orderly  marketing  of 
harvested  peanuts. 

Section  804  extends  authority  for  marketing  orders  to  apples  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  (not  including 
those  for  canning  or  freezing)  and  their  products.  Similar  authority 
now  exists  for  apples  produced  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  New  York,  Michigan,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Connecticut. 

Section  805  adds  apples  to  the  commodities  for  which  advertising 
programs  may  be  provided  by  marketing  orders.  It  also  amends 
section  2(3)  of  the  marketing  order  law  to  permit  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs  to  be  included  in  marketing  orders  for  commodities 
other  than  milk  even  when  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  above  parity. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
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is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  Reenacted  and  Amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
Subsequent  Legislation 

******* 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress — 

(1)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  title,  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  such  orderly  marketing  conditions  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  interstate  commerce  as  will  establish,  as  the  prices  to 
farmers,  parity  prices  as  defined  by  section  301(a)(1)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 2 

(2)  To  protect  the  interest  of  the  consumer  by  (a)  approaching 
the  level  of  prices  which  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  establish  in  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  by  gradual  correction 
of  the  current  level  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  deems  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  feasible  in  view  of  the 
current  consumptive  demand  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets, 
and  (b)  authorizing  no  action  under  this  title  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  maintenance  of  prices  to  farmers  above  the  level 
which  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  establish  in 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  title,  to  establish  and  maintain 
such  container  and  pack  requirements  provided  in  section  8(c)(6) 
(H),  such  marketing  research  and  development  projects  provided  in 
section .  8c(6)(I),  and  such  minimum  standards  of  quality  and 
maturity  and  such  grading  and  inspection  requirements  for 
agricultural  commodities  enumerated  in  section  8c(2),  other  than 
milk  and  its  products,  in  interstate  commerce  as  will  effectuate 
such  orderly  marketing  of  such  agricultural  commodities  as  w  ill 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

(4)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  title,  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  such  orderly  marketing  conditions  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  enumerated  in  section  8c(2)  as  will  provide,  in  t lie  inter¬ 
ests  of  producers  and  consumers,  an  orderly  flow  of  the  supply 
thereof  to  market  throughout  its  normal  marketing  season  to 
avoid  unreasonable  fluctuations  in  supplies  and  prices. 

(5)  Through  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  title,  to  continue  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  any  marketing  season  or  marketing  year,  such  regula¬ 
tion  pursuant  to  any  order  as  will  tend  to  avoid  a  disruption  of 
the  orderly  marketing  of  any  commodity  and  be  in  the  public 
interest,  if  the  regulation  of  such  commodity  under  such  order  has 
been  initiated  during  such  marketing  season  or  marketing  year  on 
the  basis  of  its  need  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  this  title. 
******* 
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Sec  8c  *  *  * 

(2)  Orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  (A)  the  following  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  thereof  (except  canned  or  frozen  grapefruit,  cherries, 
apples  or  cranberries,  the  products  of  naval  stores,  and  the 
products  of  honeybees),  or  to  any  regional,  or  market  classification 
of  any  such  commodity  or  product:  Milk,  fruits  (including  filberts, 
almonds,  pecans  and  walnuts  but  not  including  apples,  other  than 
apples  produced  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  California, 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
[and]  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  and  not 
including  fruits  for  canning  or  freezing  other  than  olives,  grape¬ 
fruit,  cherries,  cranberries,  and  apples  produced  in  the  States 
named  above  except  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho),  tobacco, 
vegetables  (not  including  vegetables,  other  than  asparagus,  for 
canning  or  freezing),  hops,  honeybees  and  naval  stores  as  in- 
eluded  in  the  Naval  Stores  Act  and  standards  established  there- 
under  (including  refined  or  partially  refined  oleoresin) :  Provided ,  | 
That  no  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  ^ 
to  any  grapefruit  for  canning  or  freezing  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines,  in  addition  to  other  findings  and  deter¬ 
minations  required  by  this  Act,  that  the  issuance  of  such  order  is 
approved  or  favored  by  the  processors  who,  during  a  represent¬ 
ative  period  determined  by  the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged 
in  canning  or  freezing  such  commodity  for  market  and  have 
canned  or  frozen  for  market  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  volume  of  such  commodity  canned  or  frozen  for  market 
during  such  representative  period;  and  (B)  any  agricultural 
commodity  (except  honey,  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  barley,  rye,  sugarcane,  sugarbeets,  wool,  mohair, 
livestock,  soybeans,  cottonseed,  flaxseed,  poultry  (but  not  ex¬ 
cepting  turkeys),  eggs  (but  not  excepting  turkey  hatching  eggs), 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning  or  freezing,  and  apples) ,  or  any 
regional  or  market  classification  thereof,  not  subject  to  orders 
under  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  but  not  the  products  (including 
canned  or  frozen  commodities  or  products)  thereof.  No  order 
issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  effective  as  to  cherries,  . 
apples,  or  cranberries  for  canning  or  freezing  unless  the  Secretary  ( 
of  Agriculture  determines,  in  addition  to  other  required  findings 
and  determinations,  that  the  issuance  of  such  order  is  approved 
or  favored  by  processors  who,  during  a  representartive  period 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  have  engaged  in  canning  or  freezing 
such  commodity  for  market  and  have  frozen  or  canned  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  volume  of  the  commodity  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  which  was  canned  or  frozen  within  the  production  area,  or 
marketed  within  the  marketing  area,  defined  in  such  order, 
during  such  representative  period.  No  order  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  peanuts  produced  in  more  than 
one  of  the  following  production  areas:  the  Virginia-Carolina 
production  area,  the  Southeast  production  area,  and  the  South¬ 
west  production  area.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
declared  policy  of  the  title  will  be  better  achieved,  thereby  (i) 
the  commodities  of  the  same  general  class  and  used  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  same  purposes  may  be  combined  and  treated  as  a 
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single  commodity  and  (ii)  the  portion  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  devoted  to  or  marketed  for  a  particular  use  or  combination 
of  uses,  may  be  treated  as  a  separate  agricultural  commodity. 
All  agricultural  commodities  and  products  covered  hereby  shall 
be  deemed  specified  herein  for  the  purposes  of  section  8c  (6)  and 
(7)  of  this  title. 

******* 

(5)  In  the  case  of  milk  and  its  products,  orders  issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the  following  terms 
and  conditions,  and  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (7))  no 
others: 

******* 

(/)  Establishing  or  'providing  for  the  establishment  of  mar¬ 
keting  research  and  development  programs,  other  research  pro¬ 
grams,  and  advertising  (excluding' brand  advertising),  sales 
promotion,  educational,  and  other  similar  programs,  designed 
to  improve  or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  consumption 
of  milk  and  its  products ,  to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a  manner 
and  at  a  rate  specified  in  the  order,  on  all  producer  milk  under 
the  order.  Producer  contributions  under  this  subparagraph  may 
be  deducted  from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total  pool 
value  or  otherwise  computing  total  funds  due  producers  and 
such  deductions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments  author¬ 
ized  by  subparagraph  ( B )  of  this  subsection  8c(5 ).  Provision 
may  be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  adjust¬ 
ments  or  credits  in  connection  with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory 
checkoff  for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under  the  authority 
of  any  State  law.  Such  f  unds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organ¬ 
ized  by  milk  producers  and  producers’  cooperative  associations 
in  such  form  and  with  such  methods  of  operation  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  order.  Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for 
any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  and  may 
designate,  employ,  and  allocate  funds  to  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions.  engaged  in  such  programs  which  meet  the  standards  and 
qualifications  specified  in  the  order.  All  funds  collected  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately  accounted  for  and  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  collected.  Pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local  or 
national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  in  the  order,  but  shall  not 
be  international.  Order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  such  provi¬ 
sions.  are  approved  by  producers  separately  from  other  order 
provisions,  in  the  same  manner  provided  for  the  approval  of 
marketing  orders,  and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsec¬ 
tion  8c(16)(B) .  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provi¬ 
sions  shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other 
terms  of  the  order. 

Terms — Other  Commodities 

(6)  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  commodities  and  the  products 
thereof,  other  than  milk  and  its  products,  specified  in  subsection 
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(2)  orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  contain  one  or 
more  of  the  following  terras  and  conditions,  and  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (7)),  no  others: 
******* 

(1)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
marketing  research  and  development  projects  designed 
to  assist,  improve,  or  promote  the  marketing,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  any  such  commodity  or  product,  the 
expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid  from  funds  collected 
pursuant  to  the  marketing  order:  Provided,  That  with  respect 
to  orders  applicable  to  cherries,  carrots,  citrus  fruits,  onions, 
Tokay  grapes,  fresh  pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery, 
sweet  corn,  limes,  olives,  pecans,  [or]  avocados,  or  apples 
such  projects  may  provide  for  any  form  of  marketing  pro¬ 
motion  including  paid  advertising. 


Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 

******* 

Sec.  16.  *  *  * 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(1)  For  the  1966  through  [1969]  1973  crops  of  feed  grains,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  will, 
in  the  absence  of  an  acreage  diversion  program,  likely  be  exces¬ 
sive,  taking  into  account  the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to 
maintain  reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains 
and  to  meet  any  national  emergency,  he  may  formulate  and  carry 
out  an  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains,  without  regard 
to  provisions  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  regular  agricul¬ 
tural  conservation  program,  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines,  conservation  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage  from  the 
production  of  feed  grains  to  an  approved  conservation  use  and  in¬ 
crease  their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in  1959  and  1960 
to  designated  soil-conserving  crops  or  practices  including  summer 
fallow  and  idle  land  by  an  equal  amount.  Payments  shall  be  made 
at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide  ( 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  acreage 
diverted,  but  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  basic 
county  support  rate,  including  the  lowest  rate  of  payment-in¬ 
kind,  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted  from 
the  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  the  farm  projected  yield 
per  acre.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed, 
if  he  determines  that  such  production  of  the  commodity  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  price  support  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
income  subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
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consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such 
crops,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate 
which  otherwise  would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted 
to  conservation  uses.  The  term  “feed  grains”  means  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  and  if  for 
any  crop  the  producer  so  requests  for  purposes  of  having  acreage 
devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  the  term  “feed 
grains”  shall  include  oats  and  rye  and  barley  if  not  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above:  Provided,  That  acreages 
of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  bar¬ 
ley,  shall  not  be  planted  in  lieu  of  acreages  of  oats  and  rye  and 
barley  if  not  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  above: 
Provided  further,  That  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  acreage  of  feed  grains  for 
purposes  of  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm 
for  subsequent  crops.  Such  feed  grain  diversion  program  shall 
require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion, 
insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  program  shall  be  such  acreage  (not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  feed 
grains  in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  or  twenty-five  acres,  which¬ 
ever  is  greater)  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  reduction  goal  for  the  crop.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind.  The  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  during 
the  crop  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  exemption 
provided  in  section  335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Food  arid  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1962,  in  excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  may  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  establishing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for  the  farm.  The 
Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments  in  acreage  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  produc¬ 
tion,  and  to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota¬ 
tion  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water  conservation  measures, 
and  topography.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  (i)  (1) ,  the  Secretary  may,  upon  unanimous  request  of 
the  State  committee  established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
adjust  the  feed  grain  bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  county 
to  the  extent  he  determines  such  adjustment  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  county.  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers  in  advance 
of  determination  of  performance.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  barley  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
program  for  a  producer  of  malting  bai’ley  exempted  pursuant 
to  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  who  partici¬ 
pates  only  with  respect  to  corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of 
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110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases 
for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  reserved  from  the  feed 
grain  bases  established  for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment 
to  farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  follow  ing  fac¬ 
tors:  Suitability  of  the  land  for  the  production  of  feed  grains,  the 
past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the  production  of  feed 
grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  operator  is  dependent  on 
income  from  farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  farm 
operator,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fair  and 
equitable  feed  grain  bases.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  each  of  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that  producers  on 
such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  conservation  payments  for  the 
first  year  for  which  the  feed  grain  base  is  established. 

(3)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  section  1 6  (i) . 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the  sharing 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fan-  and  equitable  basis  and  in  keeping  with  existing 
contracts. 

(5)  Payments  in  kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of 
negotiable  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer 
in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates.  Feed  grains  with  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  valued  at  not  less  than  the  current  support 
price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer,  terminate  or 
modify  any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  if  he  determines  such  action  necessary  because  of  an 
emergency  created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  feed  grains. 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
******* 

Sec.  301.  (a)  *  *  * 

(b)  Definitions  Applicable  to  One  or  More  Commodities. — 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title. — 

(13)  *  *  * 
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(K)  “Projected  farm  yield”  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  per  liar  vested  acre  of 
such  commodity  on  the  farm  during  each  of  the  [three]  jive 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
projected  farm  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  affecting  such  yield,  for  trends  in  yields 
and  for  any  significant  changes  in  production  practices,  but 
in  no  event  shall  such  projected  farm  yield  be  less  than  the 
normal  yield  for  such  farm  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E) 
of  this  paragraph. 

******* 

Sec.  316.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  for 
the  crop  years  1962  through  [1969]  1978  the  owner  and  operator  of 
any  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  acreage  allotment  (other  than  a  Burley 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  a  cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder  (types 
42,  43,  44,  53,  54,  and  55)  tobacco  acreage  allotment)  is  established 
may  lease  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  owner  or  operator 
of  a  farm  in  the  same  county  for  use  in  such  county  on  a  farm  having 
|  a  current  tobacco  allotment  of  the  same  kind.  Such  lease  and  transfer 
of  allotment  shall  be  recognized  and  considered  valid  by  the  county 
committee  provided  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  section  are  met. 

******* 

Sec.  332.  *  *  * 

(b)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  has  been  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  yesir,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such  marketing  year 
not  earlier  than  January  1  or  later  than  April  15  of  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins.  The  amount 
of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  an  amount  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary  estimates  (i)  will 
be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  for  human  consumption  in  the 
United  States  as  food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  (ii),  will  be  utilized  during  such  marketing  year  in 
the  United  States  for  seed  (iii) ,  will  be  exported  either  in  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (iv)  will  be  utilized  during  such  market- 
ing  year  in  the  United  States  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed, 
excluding  the  estimated  quantity  of  wheat  which  will  be  utilized  for 
|  such  purpose  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  wheat  for  feed  grains 
under  section  328  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962;  less  (A) 
an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the  estimated  imports  of  wheat  into  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year  and,  (B)  if  the  stocks  of 
wheat  [owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation]  on  hand  in 
the  United  States  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an 
amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  desirable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  such  marketing  year  in  such  stocks  to  achieve  the  policy  of  the 
Act:  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  stocks 
of  wheat  in  the  Nation  are  insufficient  to  assure  an  adequate  carryover 
for  the  next  succeeding  marketing  year,  the  national  marketing  quota 
otherwise  determined  shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  an  adecpiate  carryover:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
any  marketing  year  shall  be  not  less  than  one  billion  bushels 

******* 

S.  Kept.  1378,  90-2 - 3 
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(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  proclaim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  the  crops  of  wheat 
planted  for  harvest  in  [the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969]  1964 
through  1973  calendar  years,  and  farm  marketing  quotas  shall  not  be 
in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat. 

******* 

Sec.  339.  *  *  * 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
program  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  in 
[the  calendar  years  1964  through  1969]  1964  through  1973  calendar 
years  under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  de¬ 
termines  are  desirable  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section,  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate  for  wheat  not  accompanied 
by  marketing  certificates  on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage 
diverted  taking  into  account  the  income  objectives  of  the  Act,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  with  respect  to 
acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  pro¬ 
ducer  who  complies  with  his  1964  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
and  with  the  other  requirements  of  the  program  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  payments  under  the  program  for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.  The 
Secretary  may  permit  producers  on  any  farm  to  divert  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  an  acreage,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  diverted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  wheat:  Provided,  That  the  producers  on  any  farm  may, 
at  their  election,  divert  such  acreage  in  addition  to  the  acreage 
diverted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  as  will  bring  the  total  acreage 
diverted  on  the  farm  to  twenty-five  acres.  Such  program  shall  require 
(1)  that  the  diverted  acreage  shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  (2)  that  the  total  acreage  of  cropland  on 
the  farm  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses,  including  summer  fallow 
and  idle  land  but  excluding  the  acreage  diverted  as  provided  above, 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  total  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted 
to  soil-conserving  uses  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land  on  the 
farm  during  a  representative  period,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  for 

(i)  abnormal  weather  conditions  or  other  factors  affecting  production, 

(ii)  established  crop-rotation  practices  on  the  farm,  (iii)  participation 
in  other  Federal  farm  programs,  (iv)  unusually  high  percentage  of 
land  on  the  farm  devoted  to  conserving  uses,  and  (v)  other  factors 
which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  considered  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  soil-conserving  acreage  for  the 
farm;  and  (3)  that  the  producer  shall  not  knowingly  exceed  (i)  any 
farm  acreage  allotment  in  effect  for  any  commodity  produced  on  the 
farm,  and  (ii)  except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
with  the  farm  acreage  allotments  on  any  other  farm  for  any  crop  in 
which  the  producer  has  a  share:  Provided,  That  no  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty:  And  provided  further ,  That  no  pro¬ 
ducer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  if  the  farm  is  exempt  from  the  farm  marketing 
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quota  for  such  crop  under  section  335.  The  producers  on  a  new  farm 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  payments  hereunder.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  lor  the  sharing  of  payment  among  producers  on  the  farm  on 
a  lair  and  equitable  basis.  Payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  wheat. 

******* 

Sec.  344a,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary,  if  he  determines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may  permit  the  owner  and  operator 
ot  any  farm  for  which  a  cotton  acreage  allotment  is  established  to 
sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  anv  part  of  such 
allotment  [(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the  Secretary 
determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national  acreage 
iesei\  e)]  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to 
such  farm;  (2)  may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or  any 
part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him: 
Provided,  That  the  authority  granted  under  this  section  may  be  exer¬ 
cised  for  the  calendar  years  [1966,  1967,  1968,  and  19693  1966 
|  through  1973,  but  all  transfers  hereunder  shall  be  for  such  period  of 
years  as  the  parties  thereto  may  agree. 

(b)  transfers  under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (i)  no  allotment  shall  be  transferred  to  a  farm  in  another 
State  or  to  a  person  for  use  in  another  State;  (ii)  no  farm  allotment 
may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a  farm  in  another  county  unless 
the  producers  of  cotton  in  the  county  from  which  transfer  is  being 
made  have  voted  in  a  referendum  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
such  transfer,  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers  participating 
in  such  referendum,  to  permit  the  transfer  of  allotments  to  farms  out¬ 
side  the  county,  which  referendum,  insofar  as  practicable,  shall  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  marketing  quota  referendum  for  the  com¬ 
modity;  (iii)  no  transfer  of  an  allotment  from  a  farm  subject  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  lien  shall  be  permitted  unless  the  transfer  is  agreed 
to  by  the  lienholder;  (iv)  no  sale  of  a  farm  allotment  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  if  any  sale  of  cotton  allotment  to  the  same  farm  has  been  made 
within  the  three  immediately  preceding  crop  years;  (v)  the  total  cotton 
allotment  for  any  farm  to  which  allotment  is  transferred  by  sale  or 
lease  shall  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  (excluding  reappor¬ 
tioned  acreage)  established  for  such  farm  for  1965  by  more  than  one 
hundred  acres;  (vi)  no  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining  acreage 
allotment  on  the  farm  shall  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years 
following  such  sale,  nor  shall  any  cotton  in  excess  of  the  remaining 
acreage  allotment  on  the  farm  be  planted  on  any  farm  from  which  the 
allotment  (or  part  of  an  allotment)  is  leased  during  the  period  of  such 
lease,  and  the  producer  on  such  farm  shall  so  agree  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  Secretary’s  approval  of  any  such  sale  or  lease;  and 
(vii)  no  transfer  of  allotment  shall  be  effective  until  a  record  thereof 
is  filed  with  the  county  committee  of  the  county  to  which  such  transfer 
is  made  and  such  committee  determines  that  the  transfer  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  [Such  record  may  be  filed  with 
such  committee  only  during  the  period  beginning  June  1  and  ending 
December  31.] 

******* 
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Sec.  346.  *  *  * 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  for  the  [1966, 
1967,  1968,  and  1969 2  1966  through  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton,  if  the 
farm  operator  elects  to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop  of  cotton 
by  applying  to  the  county  committee  of  the  county  in  which  the 
farm  is  located  for  additional  acreage  under  this  subsection,  he  may 
plant  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  344  plus  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm 
from  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve,  and  all  cotton  of 
such  crop  produced  on  the  farm  may  be  marketed  for  export  free 
of  any  penalty  under  this  section:  Provided,  That  the  foregoing 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  farms  which  had  upland  cotton  allotments 
for  1965  and  are  operated  by  the  same  operator  as  in  1965  or  by 
his  heir. 

For  the  1966  crop  the  national  export  market  acreage  reset  \e 
shall  be  250,000  acres.  For  [each  subsequent  crop]  the  1967  and  1968 
crops — 

If  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  marketing  year  for  The  national  export 
the  preceding  crop  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  the  market  acreage  reserve 
carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  by —  shall  be 

At  least  1,000,000  bales _  250,000  acres. 

At  least  750,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  1,000,000  bales -  187,500  acres. 

At  least  500,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  750,000  bales -  125,000  acres. 

At  least  250,000  bales,  but  not  as  much  as  500,000  bales -  62,500  acres. 

Less  than  250,000  bales -  None. 

For  the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  export  market  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
250,000  acres. 

The  national  export  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  applications  there¬ 
for.  No  application  shall  be  accepted  for  a  greater  acreage  than 
is  avalable  on  the  farm  for  the  production  of  upland  cotton.  After 
apportionments  are  thus  made  to  farms,  the  Secretary  shall  pro¬ 
vide  farm  operators  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  cancel  their  ap¬ 
plications  (and  agreements  to  forgo  price  support)  and  surrender 
to  the  Secretary  through  the  county  committee  the  export  market 
acreage  assigned  to  the  farm.  Acreage  so  surrendered  shall  be  available 
for  reassignment  by  the  Secretary  to  other  eligible  farms  to  which 
export  market  acreage  has  been  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  remaining  outstanding.  The  operator  of  any  farm  who  elects 
to  forgo  price  support  for  any  such  crop  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support  on  cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  any 
other  farm  in  which  he  has  a  controlling  or  substantial  interest  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  excess  ot 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.  The  operator  of  any  farm  to  which  export  market 
acreage  is  apportioned,  or  the  purchasers  of  cotton  produced  on  such 
farm,  shall,  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  furnish  a  bond  or 
other  undertaking  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the 
exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Government  cotton  export  sub¬ 
sidy  and  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify,  of  [all  cotton 
produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year.]  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such,  year.  The  bond  or 
other  undertaking  given  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  provide  that, 
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upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  the 
person  furnishing  such  bond  or  other  undertaking  shall  be  liable 
lor  liquidated  damages  in  an  amount  which  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  and  specifies  in  such  undertaking  will  approximate  the  amount 
payable  on  excess  cotton  under  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  may,  in 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other  undertaking,  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be  payable  as 
liquidated  damages  under  such  bond  or  other  undertaking.  If  such 
bond  or  other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if  payment  in  lieu 
thereof  is  not  made  as  provided  herein,  at  such  time  and  in  the  manner 
required  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or  if  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  and  the  acreage  apportioned  to  the  farm 
from  the  national  export  market  acreage  reserve,  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  under 
section  344  shall  be  regarded  as  excess  acreage  for  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  345.  Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  remitted  so  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
)  tion. 

Sec.  350.  In  order  to  afford  producers  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  program  of  reduced  acreage  and  higher  price  support,  as  provided 
in  section  103(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the  [1966, 
1967,  1968,  and  1969]  1966  through  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton  equal 
to  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  (standard 
bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  m  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced.  The 
Secretary  shall  determine  a  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment  per¬ 
centage  for  each  such  year  by  dividing  (1)  the  national  domestic  allotment 
(in  net  weight  pounds)  by  (2)  the  total  for  all  States  of  the  product 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment  and  the  projected  State  yield.  The  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  established  by  multiplying  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  section  344  by  the  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  percentage:  Provided,  That  no  farm 
domestic  acreage  allotment  shall  be  less  than  65  percentum  of  such 
farm  acreage  allotment.  Such  national  domestic  allotment  shall  be 
determined  not  later  than  October  15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  produced;  except  that  in  the  case 
)  of  the  1966  crop,  such  determination  shall  be  made  within  15  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

*  *  *  .  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  353.  *  *  * 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  If  farm  acreage  allotments  are  established  by  using  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  allotments  pre¬ 
viously  established  for  the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production  of 
rice  by  the  producer  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously 
established  for  owners  or  operators,  the  State  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the 
States  and  the  county  acreage  allotments  shall  be  apportioned  to 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That  if  the  State  is  divided  into 
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administrative  areas  pursuant  to  subjsection  (b)  of  this  section 
the  allotment  for  each  administrative  area  shall  be  determined 
by  apportioning  the  State  acreage  allotment  among  counties  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  and  totaling  the  allotments  for  the 
counties  in  such  area:  Provided,  That  the  State  committee  may 
reserve  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  State  allotment,  which 
shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in  county  allotments  for 
trends  in  acreage  and  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings; 

(2)  Any  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  State, 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

In  determining  the  past  production  of  rice  by  producers  on  a 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments 
for  the  1956  and  subsequent  crops,  the  acreage  of  rice  on  the 
farm  for  any  year  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  in 
effect  shall  be  divided  among  the  producers  thereon  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  they  contributed  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

(3)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1955  hereto¬ 
fore  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  increased  by  2  per 
centum  or  by  such  greater  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  such  State  with  an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allot¬ 
ment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allotments  for  1955  (i) 
the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among 
counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allotment  was 
heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  without  regard  to 
adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage,  and  (ii)  the  1955  allotment  for 
any  county  in  which  the  1950-1954  average  planted  plus  diverted 
acreage  of  rice,  adjusted  for  trends  in  acreage,  exceeds  the  1945- 
1949  average  planted  acreage  of  rice,  similarly  adjusted,  by  more 
than  2  per  centum  shall  then  be  further  increased  by  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  county  with  an 
allotment  equal  to  its  (1950  allotment.  The  increases  in  the 
county  acreage  allotments  and  the  increases  in  the  State  allot¬ 
ments,  where  county  allotments  are  not  determined,  shall  be 
used  to  establish  farm  acreage  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  applicable  allotment  factors  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  to  correct  inequities  and  pre¬ 
vent  hardships. 

(4)  The  reserve  acreage  made  available  for  1955  in  any  State 
for  apportionment  to  farms  operated  by  persons  who  have  not 
produced  rice  during  the  preceding  five  years  or  on  which  rice  has 
not  been  planted  in  the  preceding  five  years  shall  not  be  less  than 
five  hundred  acres;  and  the  additional  acreage  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  minimum  reserve  acreages  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
National  and  State  acreage  allotments. 

(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage 
apportioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the  reserve  acreage  set 
aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  State  with 
an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment 
established  for  1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required  to  provide 
such  minimum  allotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allotments 
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for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned 
among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State 
allotment  was  heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but 
without  regard  to  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage. 

(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  1956,  including  any  acreage  allotted  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1957  and 
subsequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the 
same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted 
in  1956. 

(7)  If  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for  £1966,  1967, 
1968,  or  1969]  1966  or  any  succeeding  year  tip  to  and  including 
1973  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  rice  for 
1965,  the  Secretary  shall  formulate  and  carry  out  an  acreage 
diversion  program  for  rice  for  such  year  designed  to  support 
the  gross  income  of  rice  producers  at  a  level  not  lower  than  that 
for  1965,  minus  any  reduction  in  production  costs  resulting 
from  the  reduced  rice  acreage.  Under  such  program  conserva¬ 
tion  payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  who  comply  with  their 
rice  acreage  allotments,  devote  to  an  approved  conservation  use 
an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  diversion  factor,  and  comply  with  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  diversion  factor 
shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  the  national 
acreage  allotment  for  1965  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
the  Secretary  may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acre¬ 
age  to  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower, 
sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato, 
and  flaxseed,  if  lie  determines  that  such  production  is  not  likely 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program  and  will  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the  condition  that  pay¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crops 
shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for 
the  production  of  such  crops;  but  in  no  event  shall  the  pay¬ 
ment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise  would  be  applicable 
if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses.  Such  program 
shall  require  the  producer  to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acreage  free  from 
erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  The  Secretary  may  make 
not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers 
in  advance  of  determination  of  performance.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  paragraph 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and  other 
assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  payments  authorized  in 
this  paragraph  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses  necessary 
in  carrying  out  this  paragraph. 

******* 
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Sec.  359.  *  *  * 

(c)  The  word  “peanuts”  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
all  peanuts  produced,  excluding  any  peanuts  which  it  is  established 
by  the  producer  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  were  not  picked  or  threshed  either  before  or  after  marketing 
from  the  farm,  or  were  marketed  by  the  producer  before  drying  or 
removal  of  moisture  from  such  peanuts  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled  peanuts.1 

******* 

Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided 
in  this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  [the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969}  1966 
through  1973  calendar  years.  Whenever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation 
program  is  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  year  which  shall  be 
the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates  will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food 
products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of  a 
wheat  included  in  the  marketing  allocation  for  food  products  for  con-  \ 
sumption  in  the  United  States  shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred 
million  bushels,  and  (2)  the  national  allocation  percentage  for  such 
year  which  shall  be  the  percentage  which,  when  applied  to  the  farm  as 
provided  in  this  section,  will  result  in  marketing  certificates  being 
issued  to  producers  in  the  amount  of  the  national  wheat  marketing 
allocation.  The  cost  of  any  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to 
producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of  certificates  accpiired  by  processors 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  five  hundred  million  bushel  mini¬ 
mum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount  of  wheat  used  during  such  year 
for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  for  such  marketing  year  ecpial  to  the  number  of 
bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allocation 
percentage. 

*  *  ***** 

Sec.  379e.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  | 
of  marketing  certificates,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  issue,  buy,  and  sell  marketing  certificates  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  may 
authorize  the  Corporation  to  issue  and  sell  certificates  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  of  certificates  which  it  purchases.  Such  regulations  may 
authorize  the  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  marketing  certificates  to 
charge,  in  addition  to  the  face  value  thereof,  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to  cover  estimated  administrative 
costs  in  connection  with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  certificates  and 
estimated  interest  incurred  on  funds  of  the  Corporation  invested  in 
certificates  purchased  by  it.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  [1966  through  the  1969  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food  products  at  the 

1  Effective  for  the  1957  through  1973  crops. 
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face  value  thereof  less  any  amount  by  which  price  support  for  wheat 
accompanied  by  domestic  certificates  exceeds  $2  per  bushel.]  marketing 
years  for  the  1070  through  1073  wheat  crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
processing  of  food  products  at  the  lower  of  (1)  the  j ace  value  thereof  or  (2) 
•$0.75  per  bushel  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for  wheat  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  not  earlier  than  May  1 ,  lire  ceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year  exceed. 's  the  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1060. 


Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

******* 

Sec.  103.  *  *  * 

(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  pro¬ 
ducers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas,  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  available  for  the  [1966,  1967, 
1908,  and  1969]  1066  through  1073  crops  of  upland  cotton  as  provided 
}  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Price  support  for  each  such  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  to  cooperators  through  loans  at  such  level,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  level  which  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton 
at  average  location  in  the  United  States  90  per  centum  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  world  market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  upland 
cotton  for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  the  Secretary  de¬ 
termines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest 
season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for 
cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  taking  into  consideration  the 
factors  specified  in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
national  average  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  shall  reflect  21  cents 
per  pound  for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton. 

(3)  The  Secretary  also  shall  provide  additional  price  support 
for  each  such  crop  through  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  to  cooper¬ 
ators  at  a  rate  not  less  than  9  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  the 
rate  shall  be  such  that  the  amount  obtained  by 

(i)  multiplying  the  rate  by  the  farm  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  percentage,  and 

(ii)  dividing  the  product  thus  obtained  by  the  cooperator 
percentage  established  under  section  408(b),  and 

(iii)  adding  the  result  thus  obtained  to  the  national  average 
loan  rate 

shall  not  be  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  for  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  the  pay¬ 
ment  rate  provided  for  by  this  paragraph  is  announced.  Such  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  t he  projected  farm  yield  by  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  within 
the  farm  domestic  acreage  allotment:  Provided That  any  such  farm 
planting  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  such  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  planted  the  entire  amount  of  such 
allotment.  An  acreage  on  a  farm  in  any  such  year  which  the  Secretary 
finds  was  not  planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes 
of  payments  under  this  subsection  if  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently 
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devoted  to  any  other  crop  for  which  there  are  marketing  quotas  or 
voluntary  adjustment  programs  in  effect. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  diversion  payments  in  cash  or  in  kind 
in  addition  to  the  price  support  payments  authorized  in  paragraph  (3) 
to  cooperators  who  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  by  diverting  a  portion 
of  their  cotton  acreage  allotment  from  the  production  of  cotton  to 
approved  conservation  practices  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary:  Provided,  That  no  reduction  below  the  domestic  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  established  under  section  350  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  o'f  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  prescribed:  Provided  further,  That 
payment  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  available  for  diverting  to 
conserving  uses  that  part  of  the  acreage  allotment  which  must  be 
diverted  from  cotton  in  order  that  the  producer  may  qualify  as  a  co- 
operator.  The  rate  of  payment  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted  in 
order  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  not  be  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  such  rate 
is  announced.  The  rate  of  payment  for  additional  acreage  diverted 
shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable, 
but  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum  of  such  parity  price.  Payment  at  ^ 
each  applicable  rate  shall  be  made  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  * 
by  multiplying  the  acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of  cotton  at 
such  rate  by  the  projected  farm  yield.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
payment,  if  any,  payments  at  the  rate  applicable  for  acreage  required 
to  be  diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  shall  be  made  to  producers  on 
small  farms  as  defined  in  section  408(b)  who  do  not  exceed  their  farm 
acreage  allotments  on  a  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying 
an  acreage  equal  to  35  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  by 
the  projected  farm  yield. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
payments  under  this  subsection  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter¬ 
mination  of  performance  and  the  balance  of  such  payments  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(6)  Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no  acreage  is  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm,  diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  [rate 
established  under  paragraph  (4)  for  acreage  required  to  be  diverted 
to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by 
multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  required  to  be 
diverted  to  qualify  as  a  cooperator  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and 
the  remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  released  under  the  provisions  ™ 
of  section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended]  applicable  rate  or  rates  established  under  paragraph  (4)  on 
the  quantity  of  cotton  determined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  program  by  the  projected  farm  yield, 
and  the.  remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased  under  the  provision 
of  section  344a  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  that  section,  or  may  be  released  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3 44  (m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such  lease  or  release  shall 
not  result  in  reduction  of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under  this 
paragraph.  The  acreage  on  which  payment  is  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments,  and  farm  bases. 

(7)  Payments  in  kind  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  through 
the  issuance  of  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
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shall  redeem  for  cotton  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  at 
a  value  per  pound  equal  to  not  less  than  the  current  loan  rate  therefor. 
The  Corporation  may,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
assist  the  producers  in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  best  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  the  program  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(8)  Payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned  on  the 
farm  having  an  acreage  of  approved  conservation  uses  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (i)  the  reduction  in  cotton  acreage  required  to  qualify  for  such 
payments  (hereinafter  called  "diverted  acreage”),  and  (ii)  the  average 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  to  designated  soil-conserving 
crops  or  practices,  including  summer  fallow  and  idle  land,  during  a 
base  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  permit  all  or  any  part  of  such  diverted  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower,  castor  beans, 
mustard  seed,  crarnbe,  plantago  ovato,  and  flaxseed,  if  he  determines 
that  such  production  is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  price  support 

\  program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm  income,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  payment  under  paragraph  (4)  or  (6)  with  respect  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but 
in  no  event  shall  the  payment  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  otherwise 
would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation 
uses. 

(9)  The  acreage  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  on  any  farm  which 
qualifies  for  payment  under  this  subsection  except  under  paragraph 
(6)  shall,  for  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  farm  bases,  be  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
established  under  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  excluding  adjustments  under  subsection  (m)(2) 
thereof. 

(10)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing  diversion  payments  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  under  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  price  support 
payments  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective 

)  shares  in  the  cotton  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  proceeds  there¬ 
from,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may  determine  to  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

(11)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this 
Act  preclude  the  making  of  payments  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  de¬ 
termines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

(12)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if,  as  a 
result  of  limitations  hereafter  enacted  with  respect  to  price  sup¬ 
port  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  unable  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  all  cooperators  the  full  amount  of  price  support  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  subsection  for  any  crop  of  upland  cotton,  (A)  price  sup- 
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port  to  cooperators  shall  be  made  available  for  such  crop  (if  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  have  not  been  disapproved)  through  loans  or  pur¬ 
chases  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per  centum  nor  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  appropriate;  (B)  in  order  to  keep  upland  cotton  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  practicable  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade,  such  price 
support  may  be  carried  out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of 
cotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  and  resale  at  a  lower  price  ox- 
through  loans  under  which  the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  price  thei'efor  lower  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  thereon; 
and  (C)  such  resale  or  redemption  price  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary 
detennines  will  provide  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  during  the  harvest 
season  and  will  retain  an  adequate  share  of  the  world  market  for  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

(13)  The  provisions  of  subsection  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assignment 
of  payments),  shall  also  apply  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 

(14)  The  Commodity  Credit  Qorporation  is  authorized  to  utilize 
its  capital  funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
payments  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  to  pay  administrative 
expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

******* 

Sec.  105.  *  *  * 

(e)  For  the  1966  through  1969  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  Secretary 
shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the  crop 
of  any  feed  grain  which  is  included  in  any  acreage  diversion  program 
formulated  under  section  16 (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  that  the  producer  shall  participate  in 
the  diversion  program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and, 
if  no  diversion  program  is  in  effect  for  any  crop,  he  may  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  such  crop  of  feed  grains 
that  the  producer  shall  not  exceed  his  feed  grain  base:  Provided,  That 
the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  a  contract  hereafter  entered  iixto  under  the  Crop¬ 
land  Adjustment  Program  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from 
the  pi'oduction  of  feed  grains  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  foregoing 
requirements  for  eligibility  for  price  support:  Provided  farther,  That 
the  Secretary  may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting  barley  shall 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for  feed  grains  if  such 
pi-oducer  has  previously  produced  a  malting  variety  of  barley,  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety  for  harvest,  does  not 
knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per 
centum  of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1959 
and  1960,  does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  in  excess  of  the  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  in  1959  and  1960,  and  does  not  devote  any 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1959  and  I960 
to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  328 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  Such  portion  of  the  sup¬ 
port  price  for  any  feed  grain  included  in  the  acreage  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure  that  the  benefits 
of  the  price-support  and  diversion  programs  inure  primarily  to  those 
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producers  who  cooperate  in  reducing  their  acreage  of  feed  grains 
shall  he  made  available  to  producers  through  payments-in-kind.  Such 
payments-in-kind  shall  be  made  available  on  the  maximum  permitted 
acreage,  or  the  Secretary  may  make  the  same  total  amount  available 
on  a  smaller  acreage  or  acreages  at  a  higher  rate  or  rates.  The  number 
of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain  on  which  such  payments-in-kind  shall 
be  made  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  actual 
acreage  of  such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for  harvest  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  such  payments  available  by  the  farm  projected 
yield  per  acre:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted 
to  soybeans  considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  impair  the  effective  operation  of  the  price  support 
program:  Provided  further,  That  for  purposes  of  such  payments,  pro¬ 
ducers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  acreage  of  feed  grains  permitted  to  be  planted  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  planted  the  entire  acreage  permitted.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a),  that  portion  of  the  support  price  which 
is  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1906  through 
[1969]  1073  crops  may  be  reduced  below  the  loan  level  for  the  1965 
crop  by  such  amounts  and  in  such  stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  increased  participation  in  the  feed  grain  program,  taking  into 
account  increases  in  yields,  but  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  feed  grain  and 
livestock  economy:  Provided,  That  this  authority  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify  or  affect  the  Secretary’s  discretion  to  maintain  or 
increase  total  price  support  levels  to  cooperators.  An  acreage  on  the 
farm  which  the  Secretary  finds  was  not  planted  to  feed  grains  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
actual  acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest  for  purposes  of  such 
payments  provided  such  acreage  is  not  subsequently  planted  to  any 
other  income-producing  crop  during  such  year.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any  payments  hereunder  to 
producers  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance.  Payments-in- 
kind  shall  be  made  through  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such 
feed  grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than  the  current 
support  price  made  available  through  loans  and  purchases,  plus  rea¬ 
sonable  carrying  charges)  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  such 
certificates  among  producers  on  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  in  the  feed  grain  crop  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom,  except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  basis  would  not  be  fair  and  equitable,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  provide  for  such  sharing  on  such  other  basis  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  equitable.  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  elects 
to  participate  in  the  acreage  diversion  program,  price  support  for  feed 
grains  included  in  the  program  shall  be  made  available  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  such  farm  only  if  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  program, 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  which  such  oper- 
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ator  agrees  to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  failure  of  a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  programs  formulated  under  this  subsection  (e)  and 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  preclude  the  making  of  payments-in- 
kind,  the  Secretary  may,  nevertheless,  make  such  payments-in-kind 
in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
subsection  and  section  16(i )  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  price  support  paymen ts  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  oj 
feed  grains.  Payment-in-kind  certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  acquired  under  the  price  support  and  diversion  programs 
for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop  in  assisting  producers  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand  on  September  30,  1969, 
shall  not  be  marketed  and  shall  be  canceled. 

******* 

Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  for  any  marketing  year — 

(1) (a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  as  of 
the  beginning  oj  the  marketing  year  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
not  earlier  than  Afay  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing 
year,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines  practicable, 
and  (b)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at-  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking 
into  consideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which 
price  support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains, 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  for 
the  1966  crop,  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor,  and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel. 
For  any  crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar 
years  1967  through  1969  for  which  the  diversion  factor  established 
pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the  total 
average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available  to  a  cooperator 
on  the  estimated  production  of  his  allotment  based  on  projected 
yield  through  loans,  domestic  marketing  certificates,  estimated 
returns  from  export  marketing  certificates,  and  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  for  acreage  diverted  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  total  average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available 
to  cooperators  through  loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates 
for  the  1966  crop. 

(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
and 

(4)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  except 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm  acreage 
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allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  producer 
shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with  the 
land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c(b),  but  the  producer  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored. 
******* 

Sec.  407.  The  Commodity  CTeclit  Corporation  may  sell  any  farm 
commodity  owned  or  controlled  by  it  at  any  price  not  prohibited  by 
this  section.  In  determining  sales  policies  for  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  storable  nonbasic  commodities,  the  Corporation  should 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such  policies  with  respect  to 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  it  determines  will  not  discourage  or 
deter  manufacturers,  processors,  and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  carry¬ 
ing  normal  inventories  of  the  commodity  of  the  current  crop.  The 
)  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  or  storable 
nonbasic  commodity  at  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  current 
support  price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges: 
Provided,  That  effective  with  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  1961  crop,  the  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  upland  or  extra  long 
staple  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  less  than  15  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  for  cotton  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges, 
except  that  the  Corporation  may,  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not 
to  affect  market  prices  unduly,  sell  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  market 
price  at  the  time  of  sale  a  number  of  bales  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
number  of  bales  by  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  such 
marketing  year  is  reduced  below  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
and  exports  for  such  marketing  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended: 
Provided  further,  That  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not 
less  than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate  for  such  cotton 
under  section  103(a)  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges:  Provided 
further,  That  if  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect,  the 
|  current  support  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  support  price  for  wheat 
not  accompanied  by  marketing  certificates:  Provided,  That  whenever 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  carryover  at  the  end 
of  any  marketing  year  of  a  price  supported  agricultural  commodity 
for  which  a  voluntary  adjustment  program  is  in  effect  will  be  less 
than  25  per  centum  (35  per  centum  in  the  case  of  wheat)  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  export  and  domestic  consumption  of  such  commodity  during 
such  marketing  year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
sell  any  of  its  stocks  of  such  commodity  during  such  year  for  unre¬ 
stricted  use  at  less  than  115  per  centum  (120  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  wheat  whenever  its  carryover  will  be  less  than  25  percentum  of 
such  estimated  export  and  domestic  consumption)  of  the  current 
price  support  loan  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  The  foregoing 
restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  (A)  sales  for  new  or  byproduct  uses; 
(B)  sales  of  peanuts  and  oilseeds  for  the  extraction  of  oil;  (C)  sales 
for  seed  or  feed  if  such  sales  will  not  substantially  impair  any  price- 
support  program;  (D)  sales  of  commodities  which  have  substantially 
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deteriorated  in  quality  or  us  to  which  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  or  waste 
through  deterioration  or  spoilage;  (E)  sales  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or  against  persons  who  have 
committed  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other  wrongful  acts  with 
respect  to  the  commodity;  (F)  sales  for  export;  (G)  sales  of  wool;  and 

(H)  sales  for  other  than  primary  uses.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
the  Corporation,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  in  the  public  interest,  shall  make  available  any  farm  commodity 
or  product  thereof  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for  use  in  relieving  distress 

(I)  in  any  area  in  the  United  States  including  the  Virgin  Islands 
declared  by  the  President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area  because  of 
unemployment  or  other  economic  cause  il  the  President  finds  that 
such  use  will  not  displace  or  interfere  with  normal  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  (2)  in  connection  with  any  major  dis¬ 
aster  determined  by  the  President  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  Public  Law  875,  Eighty-first  Congress,  as  amended 
and  shall  make  feed  owned  or  controlled  by  it  available  at  any  price 
not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  current  basic  county  support  rate 
for  such  feed  including  the  value  of  any  applicable  price  support 
payment  in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  if  there  is  no  current  basic 
county  support  rate)  for  assistance  in  the  preservation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  foundation  herds  of  cattle  (including  producing  dairy  cattle), 
sheep,  and  goats,  and  their  offspring,  in  any  area  of  the  United  States 
including  the  Virgin  Islands  where,  because  of  flood,  drought,  fire, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  disease,  insect  infestation,  or  other 
catastrophe  in  such  areas,  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  exists  which  warrants  such  assistance,  such  feed  to  be  made 
available  only  to  persons  who  do  not  have,  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
through  normal  channels  of  trade  without  undue  financial  hardship, 
sufficient  feed  for  such  livestock:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  feed  or  mixed  feed,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  to  such  persons  by  feed  dealers  under 
an  arrangement  whereby  the  feed  grains  (or  other  feed  being  sold  by 
the  Corporation)  in  the  feed  so  furnished  would  be  replaced  with  feed 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Corporation  and  sold  to  such  persons  at  a 
price  determined  as  provided  above.  Except  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
the  Corporation  shall  not  bear  any  costs  in  connection  with  making 
such  commodity  available  beyond  the  cost  of  the  commodities  to  the 
Corporation  in  store  and  the  handling  and  transportation  costs  in 
making  delivery  of  the  commodity  to  designated  agencies  at  one  or 
more  central  locations  in  each  State  or  other  area.  Nor  shall  the 
foregoing  restrictions  apply  to  sales  of  commodities  the  disposition  of 
which  is  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  effective  and  efficient  conduct 
of  the  Corporation’s  operations  because  of  the  small  quantities  in¬ 
volved,  or  because  of  age,  location  or  questionable  continued  stor- 
ability,  but  such  sales  shall  be  offset  by  such  purchases  of  commodities 
as  the  Corporation  determines  are  necessary  to  prevent  such  sales 
from  substantially  impairing  any  price-support  program,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  purchase  price  exceed  the  then  current  support  price 
for  such  commodities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  sales  for  export 
shall  not  only  include  sales  made  on  condition  that  the  identical 
commodities  sold  be  exported,  but  shall  also  include  sales  made  on 
condition  that  commodities  of  the  same  kind  and  of  comparable  value 
or  quantity  be  exported,  either  in  raw  or  processed  form.  Notwit h- 
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standing  the  foregoing,  whenever  prior  to  December  31,  1963,  the 
Secretary  determines  it  necessary  in  order  to  assure  the  Nation  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  free  of  contamination  by  radioactive  fallout, 
he  may  make  feed  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  available  to  producers  of  milk  in  any  area  or  areas  of  the 
United  States  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
deems  appropriate  in  the  public  interest.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  for  the  period  August  1,  1966,  through  July 
31,  [1970,]  1974,  (1)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell 
upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  the  same  prices  as  it  sells  cotton 
for  export,  in  no  event,  however,  at  less  than  110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  or 
make  available  for  unrestricted  use  at  current  market  prices  in  each 
marketing  year  a  quantity  of  upland  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  upland  cotton  is  less  than  the  estimated 
requirements  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for  such  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  estimates  and  adjustments  therein  at 
such  times  as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  provisions  of  part 
(2)  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such  quantities  of  cotton  as  are 
required  to  be  sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to  affect  market  prices  unduly. 

Sec,  408.  *  *  * 

(b)  A  “cooperator”  with  respect  to  any  basic  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  the 
commodity  does  not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the 
commodity  under  title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  or  in  the  case  of  price  support  for  corn  or  wheat 
to  a  producer  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  or  wheat- 
producing  area,  a  producer  who  complies  with  conditions  of  eligibility 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  for  upland  cotton  a 
cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  cotton  does  not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage,  which  shall 
be  in  the  case  of  the  1966  crop,  87.5  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage 
allotment  and,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  [1967,  1968,  and  1969]  1967 
through  1973  crops,  such  percentage,  not  less  than  87.5  or  more  than 
100  per  centum,  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  as  the  Secretary  may 
specify  for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the  case  of  small  farms  (i.e.  farms 
on  which  the  acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the 
projected  farm  yield  times  the  acreage  allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or 
less,  and  the  acreage  allotment  has  not  been  reduced  under  section 
344(m))  the  acreage  of  cotton  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  required  to 
be  reduced  below  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  a  producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  unless  such  producer  knowingly  exceeded  such 
allotment. 


National  Wool  Act  of  1954 
******* 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair, 
respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof  by  means  of  loans,  purchases, 
payments,  or  other  operations.  Such  price  support  shall  be  limited 
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to  wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1, 
1955,  and  ending  December  31,  [1969]  1973.  The  support  price  for 
shorn  wool  shall  be  at  such  incentive  level  as  the  Secretary,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  producer  representatives,  and  after  taking  into 
consideration  prices  paid  and  other  cost  conditions  affecting  sheep 
production,  determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an 
annual  production  consistent  with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title: 
Provided,  That  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed 
110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor:  Provided  further,  That 
the  support  price  for  shorn  wool  for  the  1966  and  each  subsequent 
marketing  year  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  62  cents  by  the 
ratio  of  (i)  the  average  of  the  parity  index  (the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  including  commodities  and  services,  interest,  taxes,  and 
farm  wage  rates,  as  defined  in  section  301(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended)  for  the  three  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  price 
support  is  determined  and  announced  to  (ii)  the  average  parity 
index  for  the  three  calendar  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  and  rounding 
the  resulting  amount  to  the  nearest  full  cent.  The  support  prices  for 
pulled  wool  and  for  mohair  shall  be  established  at  such  levels,  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool,  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  will  maintain  normal  marketing  practices  for  pulled  wool,  and 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  is  necessary  to  maintain  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for  mohair  as  for  shorn  wool. 
The  deviation  of  mohair  support  prices  shall  not  be  calculated  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  15  per  centum  above  or  below  the 
comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn  wool  is  supported. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  no  price  support  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  other  than  through  payments,  at  a  level  in  excess  of  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  announce  the  support  price  levels  for  wool 
and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  marketing  year  as  will 
permit  producers  to  plan  their  production  for  such  marketing  year. 


Public  Law  85-127 

85TH  CONGRESS,  H.R.  6570,  AUGUST  13,  1957 

AN  ACT  To  amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  359(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1359(c)), 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  word  ‘peanuts’  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
all  peanuts  produced,  excluding  any  peanuts  which  it  is  established 
by  the  producer  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  were  not  picked  or  threshed  either  before  or  after  market¬ 
ing  from  the  farm,  or  were  marketed  by  the  producer  before  drying 
or  removal  of  moisture  from  such  peanuts  either  by  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  means  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled  peanuts.” 

This  amendment  shall  be  effective  for  the  [1957,  1958,  and  1959] 
1957  through  1973  crops  of  peanuts. 
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Agricultural  Act  of  1964 

*****  *  * 

TITLE  II— WHEAT 

******* 

Sec.  202.  *  *  * 

(7)  Section  339(a)(1)  is  amended,  effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1964  and  1965,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  wheat  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  with  respect  to  any  farm,  the  producers  on  such  farm  shall  be 
required  to  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat  to  an  approved  con¬ 
servation  use  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  the  diversion  factor,  and  to  participate  in  any  program  formulated 
under  subsection  (b)  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
diversion  factor  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  acres 
)  by  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  below  fifty-five 
million  acres  by  the  number  of  acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment.” 

******* 

(13)  Section  379c(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  with  respect  to  the  crops  planted 
for  harvest  in  [the  calendar  years  1965  through  1969]  1965  through 
1973  calendar  years,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “For 
purposes  of  this  section,  but  not  for  purposes  of  diversion  payments 
under  subsection  (b)  of  section  339,  a  producer  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  have  exceeded  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  does  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  and  the  amount  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  wheat 
required  to  be  stored  hereunder  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  established  for  the  farm  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  acres  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the  producer, 
I  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within 
'  the  time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  the  actual  production  of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm. 
If  such  actual  production  is  so  established,  the  amount  of  wheat 
required  to  be  stored  shall  be  such  actual  production  less  the  actual 
production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  based  upon  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm : 
Provided,  however,  That  the  amount  of  wheat  required  to  be  stored 
shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  production 
so  established  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment.  At  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  depletion  in 
the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored,  except  depletion  resulting  from  the 
release  of  wheat  from  storage  on  account  of  underplanting  or  under¬ 
production,  as  provided  below  or  depletion  resulting  from  some  cause 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producer,  the  producer  shall  pay  an  amount 
to  the  Secretary  equal  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
marketing  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  for  the  year  in 
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which  the  wheat  on  the  acreage  in  excess  of  the  allotment  was  pro¬ 
duced.  Whenever  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of 
wheat  on  the  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  total 
amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder  or  stored 
in  order  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  amount  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  production  of 
the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage  allotment  exceeds  the 
planted  acreage,  and  whenever  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of 
wheat  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment, 
the  total  amount  of  wheat  from  any  previous  crops  stored  hereunder 
on  in  order  to  avoid  a  marketing  quota  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by 
that  amount  which  together  with  the  actual  production  of  the  then 
current  crop  will  equal  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment.” 

******* 

Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
******* 
TITLE  I— DAIRY 

Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  8c(5)  all  of  clause  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
clause  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

“(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total 
value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of 
their  marketings  of  milk,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  sales 
of  such  milk  by  any  handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classi¬ 
fication  or  classifications,  during  a  representative  period  of  time 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year.  In  the  event  a  producer 
holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (d)  shall  reduce  his 
marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history 
of  production  and  marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases.  Allocations  to  producers  under  this  clause  (cl)  may  be 
transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  6est  interest  of  the  public,  existing 
producers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Any  increase  in  class 
one  base  resulting  from  enlarged  or  increased  consumption  and 
any  producer  class  one  bases  forfeited  or  surrendered  shall  first 
be  made  available  to  new  producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  inequity  among  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  during  any  accounting  period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk 
to  persons  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made 
for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  received  by, 
any  such  producer  under  this  clause  (d)  to  compensate  for  any 
marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such  period  or 
periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  participation  in  market¬ 
ings  among  all  producers”; 

and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  8c(12)  and  the  last  sen- 
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tence  of  section  8c(19)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions  under  (d)  above 
shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  separately 
approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in  which  each  individual 
producer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  when¬ 
ever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such  pro¬ 
visions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  subparagraph 
8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall 
not  be  Considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.” 

Sec.  102.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (a)  by  adding  to  subsection 
8c(5)  the  following  new  paragraph:  “(II)  Marketing  orders  appli¬ 
cable  to  milk  and  its  products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk 
used  for  manufacturing.”;  and  (b)  by  amending  subsection  8e(18)  by 
adding  after  the  words  “marketing  area”  wherever  they  occur  the 
words  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing  milk, 
the  production  area”. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  be  effective  after 
December  31,  [1969]  1978. 

Sec.  104.  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers  of  milk  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  shall  be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  made  by  this  title  as  it  was  prior  thereto. 

******* 

Sec.  502.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted 
for  harvest  in  [the  calendar  years  19G6  through  1969],  1966  through 
1973  calendar  years,  and  the  marketing  years  for  such  crops,  section 
379b  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  379b.  A  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  as  provided  in 
this  subtitle  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  marketing  years  for  the  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  years  1966  through  1969.  When¬ 
ever  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  program  is  in  effect  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  (1)  the  wheat  marketing  alloca¬ 
tion  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of  wheat  he  estimates 
will  be  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  amount  of  wheat  included  in  the  marketing 
allocation  for  food  products  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  hundred  million  bushels,  and  (2)  the  national 
allocation  percentage  for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  percentage 
which,  when  applied  to  the  farm  as  provided  in  this  section,  will  result 
in  marketing  certificates  being  issued  to  producers  in  the  amount  of 
the  national  wheat  marketing  allocation.  The  cost  of  any  domestic 
marketing  certificates  issued  to  producers  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
certificates  acquired  by  processors  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the 
five  hundred  million  bushel  minimum  or  an  overestimate  of  the  amount 
of  wheat  used  during  such  year  for  food  products  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  borne  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  acres  in  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  multiplying  the  resulting  number  of  bushels 
by  the  national  allocation  percentage.” 

******* 
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Sec.  506.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the  1966  through  [1969] 
1078  crops,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1445a),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  for  any  marketing  year — 

“(l)(a)  Price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic 
certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not 
earlier  than  May  1  'preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year , 
or  as  near  thereto  as  the  Secretary  determines  practicable,  and 
(b)  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  marketing 
certificates  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price 
therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  taking  into 
consideration  competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the  feeding  value 
of  wheat  in  relation  to  feed  grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price 
support  is  made  available  for  feed  grains, 

“(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  for  the 
1966  crop,  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  | 
therefor,  and  price  support  for  wheat  not  accompanied  by  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per  bushel.  For  any 
crop  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  during  the  calendar  years  1967 
through  1969  for  which  the  diversion  factor  established  pursuant 
to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  not  less  than  10  per  centum,  the  total  average  rate  of 
return  per  bushel  made  available  to  a  cooperator  on  the  estimated 
production  of  his  allotment  based  on  projected  yield  through 
loans,  domestic  marketing  certificates,  estimated  returns  from 
export  marketing  certificates,  and  diversion  payments  for  acre¬ 
age  diverted  pursuant  to  section  339(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  less  than  the  total 
average  rate  of  return  per  bushel  made  available  to  cooperators 
through  loans  and  domestic  marketing  certificates  for  the  1966 
crop. 

“(3)  Price  support  shall  be  made  available  only  to  cooperators, 
and 

“(4)  A  ‘cooperator’  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  wheat  produced 
on  a  farm  shall  be  a  producer  who  (i)  does  not  knowingly  exceed 
(A)  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  the  farm  or  (B)  I 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  on  any  other  farm  on  which  the  pro¬ 
ducer  shares  in  the  production  of  wheat,  and  (ii)  complies  with 
the  land-use  requirements  of  section  339  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  No  producer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  a 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  if  the  production  on  the  acreage 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  stored  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  379c(b),  but  the  producer  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  price  support  on  the  wheat  so  stored.” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  402.  *  *  * 

(b)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended,  effective  only  for  the  1966  through  [1969]  1973  crops,  by 
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changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  “ Provided ,  That  for  upland  cotton  a  coop¬ 
erator  shall  be  a  producer  on  whose  farm  the  acreage  planted  to  such 
cotton  does  not  exceed  the  cooperator  percentage,  which  shall  be  in  the 
case  of  the  1966  crop,  87.5  per  centum  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment 
and,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  [1967,  1968,  and  1969]  1967  through 
1973  crops,  such  percentage,  not  less  than  87.5  or  more  than  100  per 
centum,  of  such  farm  acreage  allotment  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 
for  such  crop,  except  that  in  the  case  of  small  farms  (i.e.  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  allotment  is  10  acres  or  less,  or  on  which  the  projected 
farm  yield  times  the  acreage  allotment  is  3,600  pounds  or  less,  and  the 
acreage  allotment  has  not  been  reduced  under  section  344 (m))  the 
acreage  of  cotton  on  the  farm  shall  not  be  required  to  be  reduced 
below  the  farm  acreage  allotment.” 

****** 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  programs,  assisting  farmers 
in  turning  their  land  to  nonagricultural  uses,  promoting  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  conservation  of  the  Nation’s  soil,  water,  forest,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  resources,  establishing,  protecting,  and  conserving 
open  spaces  and  natural  beauty,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  during  [the  calendar 
years  1965  through  1969]  1965  through  1973  calendar  years  under 
which  agreements  would  be  entered  into  with  producers  as  hereinafter 
provided  for  periods  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
No  agreement  shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  concerning  land 
with  respect  to  which  the  ownership  has  changed  in  the  three-year 
period  preceding  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  unless  the  new 
ownership  was  acquired  by  will  or  succession  as  a  result  of  the  death 
of  the  previous  owner,  or  unless  the  new  ownership  was  acquired  prior 
to  January  1,  1965,  under  other  circumstances  which  the  Secretary 
determines,  and  specifies  by  regulation,  will  give  adequate  assurance 
that  such  land  was  not  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the 
program:  Provided,  That  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  continuation  of  an  agreement  by  a  new  owner  after  an 
agreement  has  once  been  entered  into  under  this  section:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  a  person  who  has  operated 
the  land  to  be  covered  by  an  agreement  under  this  section  for  as  long 
as  three  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  agreement  and  who  controls 
the  land  for  the  agreement  period  to  own  the  land  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  entering  into  the  agreement.” 

(b)  The  producer  shall  agree  (1)  to  carry  out  on  a  specifically 
designated  acreage  of  land  on  the  farm  regularly  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  (including  crops,  such  as  tame  hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers, 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage  and  which  have  been  planted 
within  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  agreement),  hereinafter 
called  “designated  acreage”,  and  maintain  for  the  agreement  period 
practices  or  uses  which  will  conserve  soil,  water,  or  forest  resources, 
or  establish  or  protect  or  conserve  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  wild¬ 
life  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (priority  being  given  to  the 
extent  practicable  to  practices  or  uses  which  are  most  likely  to  result 
in  permanent  retirement  to  noncrop  uses);  (2)  to  maintain  in  con- 
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serving  crops  or  uses  or  allow  to  remain  idle  throughout  the  agreement 
period  the  acreage  normally  devoted  to  such  crops  or  uses;  (3)  not 
to  harvest  any  crop  from  or  graze  the  designated  acreage  during  the 
agreement  period,  unless  the  Secretary,  after  certification  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  in  which  such  acreage  is  situated  of  the  need  for 
grazing  or  harvesting  of  such  acreage,  determines  that  it  is  necessary 
to  permit  grazing  or  harvesting  in  order  to  alleviate  damage,  hard¬ 
ship,  or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis¬ 
aster,  and  consents  to  such  grazing  or  harvesting  subject  to  an  appro¬ 
priate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  payment;  and  (4)  to  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desirable  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  including  such  measures  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep  the  designated  acreage  free 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents.  Agreements  entered  into 
under  which  1966  is  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  period  (A)  shall 
require  the  producer  to  divert  from  production  all  of  one  or  more  crops 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  shall  not  provide  for  diversion 
from  the  production  of  upland  cotton  in  any  county  in  which  the 
county  committee  by  resolution  determines,  and  requests  of  the 
Secretary,  that  there  should  not  be  such  diversion  in  1966. 

(c)  Under  such  agreements  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  bear  such  part 
of  the  average  cost  (including  labor)  for  the  county  or  area  in  which 
the  farm  is  situated  of  establishing  and  maintaining  authorized  prac¬ 
tices  or  uses  on  the  designated  acreage  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  program,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  average  rate  for  comparable  practices  or  uses  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program,  and  (2)  make  an  annual  adjust¬ 
ment  payment  to  the  producer  for  the  period  of  the  agreement  at 
such  rate  or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  consideration  of  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the  producers. 
The  rate  or  rates  of  annual  adjustment  payments  as  determined  here¬ 
under  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public  of 
the  use  of  the  designated  acreage  if  the  producer  further  agrees  to 
permit,  without  other  compensation,  access  to  such  acreage  by  the 
general  public,  during  the  agreement  period,  for  hunting,  trapping, 
fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Secretary  and  the  producer  may  agree  that  the  annual 
adjustment  payments  for  all  years  of  the  agreement  period  shall  be 
made  either  upon  approval  of  the  agreement  or  in  such  installments 
as  they  may  agree  to  be  desirable:  Provided ,  That  for  each  year  any 
annual  adjustment  payment  is  made  in  advance  of  performance, 
the  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  reduced  by  5  percentum. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  adjusting  any  payment  on  account 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  unless  he  determines  that  such  action  will 
be  inconsistent  with  the  effective  administration  of  the  program,  nse 
an  advertising  and  bid  procedure  in  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  agreements.  The  total  acreage  placed  under  contract 
in  any  county  or  local  community  shall  be  limited  to  a  percentage  of 
the  total  eligible  acreage  in  such  county  or  local  community  which  the 
Secretary  determines  would  not  adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the 
county  or  local  community.  In  determining  such  percentage  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  productivity  of  the 
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acreage  being  retired  as  compared  to  the  average  productivity  of 
eligible  acreage  in  the  county  or  local  community. 

(e)  The  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  not  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  effect  at  the  time  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  of  the 
crops  or  types  of  crops  which  might  otherwise  be  grown.  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  on  a  county,  area, 
or  individual  farm  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  a  producer 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  termination  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  may  agree 
to  such  modification  of  agreements  as  he  may  determine  to  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program  or  facilitate 
its  administration. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  desirable,  provide  by  appro¬ 
priate  regulations  for  preservation  of  cropland,  crop  acreage,  and 
allotment  history  applicable  to  acreage  diverted  from  the  production 
of  crops  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain  vegetative  cover  or  other 
approved  practices  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal  program  under 
which  such  history  is  used  as  a  basis  for  an  allotment  or  other  limita¬ 
tion  or  for  participation  in  such  program.  Subsections  (b)  (3)  and 
(4)  and  (e)(6)  of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  except  that  all  rights  accru¬ 
ing  thereunder  to  persons  who  entered  into  contracts  or  agreements 
prior  to  such  repeal  shall  be  preserved. 

(h)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the 
services  of  local,  county,  and  State  committees  established  under  sec¬ 
tion  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  permanent 
retirement  of  cropland  to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  transfer  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to  States  or 
local  government  agencies  for  use  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife  or 
recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water  pollution 
under  terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  and  at  costs  not  greater 
than  those  under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished  by  such  action. 

(j)  The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  practices  or 
uses  which  will  establish,  protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces,  natural 
beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  resources,  or  prevent  air  or  water  pol¬ 
lution  under  terms  and  conditions  and  at  costs  consistent  with  those 
under  agreements  entered  into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program  will  be  accomplished  by 
such  action. 

(k)  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secretary  shall  not  during 
any  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  jjjune  30,  1966  through  June  30,  1968 
or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968  through  December  31,  1969] 
prior  to  July  1 ,  1972,  or  during  the  period  July  1, 1972,  through  December 
31,  1973,  enter  into  agreements  with  producers  which  would  require 
payments  to  producers  in  any  calendar  year  under  such  agreements  in 
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excess  of  $225,000,000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered 
into  in  prior  fiscal  years  require  payments  in  amounts  less  than  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years.  For  purposes  of  applying  this 
limitation,  the  annual  adjustment  payment  shall  be  chargeable  to  the 
year  in  which  performance  is  rendered  regardless  of  the  year  in  which 
it  is  made. 

(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  facilities,  services, 
authorities,  and  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  dis¬ 
charging  his  functions  and  responsibilities  under  this  program,  in¬ 
cluding  payment  of  costs  of  administration:  Provided,  That  after 
December  31,  1966,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
make  any  expenditures  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  unless 
the  Corporation  has  received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures  from 
appropriations  made  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program,  including  such  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  make  payments  to  the  Corporation  for  its  actual  costs  incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  under  this  program. 

(m)  In  case  any  producer  who  is  entitled  to  any  payment  or  com¬ 
pensation  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disappears  before  receiving 
such  payment  or  compensation,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who  renders 
or  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  or  compensation 
shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  so  provide  by  regulations. 

(n)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
the  interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  in  payments  or  compensation 
under  this  program. 

(o)  The  acreage  on  any  farm  which  is  diverted  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  pursuant  to  an  agreement  hereafter  entered  into 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acreage  diverted  from  that  com¬ 
modity  for  the  purposes  of  any  commodity  program  under  which 
diversion  is  required  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

(p)  The  Secretary  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws, 
appoint  an  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife  to  advise  and  consult  on 
matters  relating  to  his  functions  under  this  title  as  he  deems  appro¬ 
priate.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons  chosen  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  wildlife  organizations,  farm  organizations,  State  game  and 
fish  agencies,  and  representatives  of  the  general  public.  Members  of 
such  Advisory  Board  who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  [or  expenses] 
other  than  transportation  expenses  and  per  diem  as  provided  by  section 
5703(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(q)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  agreements  which  are  entered  into 
with  producers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in  ample 
time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements 
to  return  their  land  to  agricultural  production. 

******* 
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Sec.  708.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  farm  yields  the  Secretary  may  use  projected  yields  in 
lieu  of  normal  yields.  In  the  determination  of  such  yields  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  take  into  account  the  actual  yield  proved 'by  the  producer 
for  the  base  period  used  in  determining  the  projected  yield,  and  the 
projected  yield  shall  not  be  less  than  such  actual  yield  proved  by  the 
producer.  The  projected  yield  for  any  State  or  county  for  the  '  1969 
and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not  be  less'  than  95  per 
centum  of  the  yield  established  for  such  State  or  county  for  the  preceding 
corp. 
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90th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1357 

S.  3590 

[Report  No.  1378] 


IN  TEE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


June  G,  1908 

Mr.  Eli.  ended  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

July  11,1968 

Reported  by  Mr.  Ellen  dee,  with  amendments 


[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 


To  extend  and  improve  legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income, 
stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1968”. 

5  TITLE  I— DAIRY 


6 


EXTENSION  OF  CLASS  I — BASE  PLAN  AUTHORITY 


7  iSec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  is  extended 

8  by  striking  out  “December  31,  1969"  and  inserting  “ Decern - 

9  be  31,  1973 ”  in  section  103  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 


10  Act  of  1965. 


II 
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RESEARCH,  PROMOTION,  AND  ADVERTISING 
Sec.  102.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re¬ 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation  is  further 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c( 3)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (I )  : 

“(l)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  marketing  research  and  development  programs, 
other  research  programs,  and  advertising  ( excluding 
brand  advertising),  sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  similar  programs,  designed  to  improve  or  promote 
the  domestic  marketing  and  consumption  of  milk  and  its 
products,  to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at 
a  rate  specified  in  the  order,  or  all  producer  milk  under 
the  order.  Producer  contributions  under  this  subpara¬ 
graph  may  be  deducted  from  funds  clue  producers  in 
computing  total  pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total 
funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  adjustments  authorized  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  subsection  8c(5).  Provision  may  be  made  in 
the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  adjustments  or 
credits  in  connection  with,  milk  on  which  a,  mandatory 
checkoff  for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under 
the  authority  of  any  State  law.  Such  funds  shall  be  paid 
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to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  producers  and  producers'1 
cooperative  associations  in  such  form  and  with  such 
methods  of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Such  agency  may  expend,  such  funds  for  any  of  the 
purposes  authorized  by  this  subparagraph  and  may  desig¬ 
nate,  employ,  and  allocate  f  unds  to  persons  and  organiza¬ 
tions  engaged  in  such  programs  which  meet  the  standards 
and  qualifications  specified  in  the  order.  All  funds  col¬ 
lected  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately  ac¬ 
counted  for  and,  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  authorized  by  this 
subparagraph  may  be  either  local  or  national  in  scope, 
or  both,  as  provided  in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
national.  Order  provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not,  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order  unless  such 
provisions  are  approved  by  producers  separately  from 
other  order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  provided  for 
the  approval  of  marketing  orders,  and  may  be  terminated 
separately  whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection  8c(16)(B). 
Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall 
not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other 
terms  of  the  order.” 
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TITLE  II— FEED  GRAINS 


EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  extended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  wherever  it  appears  and 

to  0 

substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”  in  the  following 
provisions  of  law: 


(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  CASH  OR  KIND 


Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  subsection  and 
section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot¬ 
ment  Act,  as  amended,  price  support  payments  and  diversion 
payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  1969 
through  1973  crops  of  feed  grains.  Payment-in-kind  cer¬ 
tificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  support  and  diversion  programs  for  feed 
grains  through  the  1968  crop  in  assisting  producers  in  the 
marketing  of  such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30,  1969,  shall  not  he  marketed  and  shall 
be  canceled.” 
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TITLE  III— COTTON 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFERS, 


EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE,  AND  DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969” 
in  section  344a  (a)  and  inserting  “1966  through  1973”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  346  and  substituting  “the  1966  through  1973 
crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  crops”  in  section  350  and  substituting  “the  1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  DIVER¬ 
SION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE  NOT  DIVERTED, 
AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE  PRICE  PROVISION 

Sec.  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  By  amending  paragraph  ( 1 )  ol  section  103  (d) 
hv  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops 
and  substituting  “the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  103(d)  and  substituting  the  following: 
“Where  the  farm  operator  elects  to  participate  in  the 
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diversion  program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no 
acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  diversion  pay¬ 
ments  shall  he  made  at  .the  applicable  rate  or  rates 
established  under  paragraph  (4)  on  the  quantity  of 
cotton  determined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  program  by  the 
projected  farm  yield,  and  the  remainder  of  such  allot¬ 
ment  may  be  leased  under  the  provision  of  section  344a 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  that  section,  or  may  be 
released  under  the  provisions  of  section  344  (m)  (2)  of 
such  Act.  Such  lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under  this 
paragraph.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  “July  31,  1970"  in  the  next  to 
last  sentence  of  section  407  and  substituting  “July  31, 
1974”. 


EXTENSION  OE  CURRENT 


DEFINITION  OF  COOPERATOR 


Sec.  303.  Section  402  (b)  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops’’  and  substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”,  and  by 
striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and  substituting 
“1967  through  1973  crops”. 
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EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT 


TP  AN  SEER  AUTHORITY 


Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “(excluding  that  part  of  the  allotment  which  the 
Secretary  determines  was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from 
the  national  acreage  reserve)  ”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 

(b). 

EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE 


Sec.  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence  thereof 
‘Tor  each  subsequent  crop — ”  and  substituting  “For  the 
1967  and  1968  crops — ”. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  thereof,  the  following:  “For  the  1969  through 
1973  crops  the  national  export  market  acreage  re¬ 
serve  shall  be  an  amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
not  to  exceed  250,000  acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence  thereof 
“of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”  and 
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substituting  “of  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  tbe  quantity 
of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year 
TITLE  IV— WHEAT 


EXTENSION  OF 


CURRENT  WHEAT 


PROGRAM 


Sec.  401.  The  wheat  program  is  extended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969”  in  amendment  (7)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment 

( 1 )  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  and  substituting  “1964  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965 
through  1969”  in  amendment  (13)  of  section  202  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment 

(2)  of  section  505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  and  substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969"  in  section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  by  amendment  (3)  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966 
through  1969”  in  section  332  (d)  of  the  Agricultural 
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Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  substituting 
“1966  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through  1969”  in  section  339(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  substituting 
“1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1966 
through  1969”  wherever  they  appear  in  section  502 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1966  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969  crops” 
in  section  506  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”. 

PROJECTED  FARM  YIELD  COMPUTATION 


402. 


Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 


tion  301(b)  (13)  (k)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “three 
calendar  years”  and  substituting  “five  calendar  years”. 


WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 


Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec¬ 
tion  332  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation”  and  substituting  “on  hand  in 
the  United  States”. 


S.  3590 


2 


2  Sec.  404.  The  last  sentence  of  section  379e  of  the  Agri- 

3  cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended, 

4  effective  beginning  with  the  1970  crop,  to  read  as  follows: 

5  f 'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  Com- 
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modify  Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  marketing  certificates 
for  the  marketing  years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat 
crops  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food  products 
at  the  lower  of  (1)  the  face  value  thereof  or  (2)  $0.75 
per  bushel  plus  the  amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for 
wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier  than  May  1 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  exceeds  the 
parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1969.” 

DATE  FOR  DETERMINING  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 


16  Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969  crop,  sec- 

17  tion  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 

18  amended  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  (a)  after  the  words 

19  “100  per  centum  of  the  parity  price”  the  following:  “as  of 

20  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  as  estimated  by  the 

21  Secretary  not  earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning 

22  of  such  marketing  year,”. 
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TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  extended  by  striking  out  “December  31, 
1909”  and  substituting  “December  31,  1973”. 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
Sec.  601.  Section  002  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1905  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years  1965 
through  1969”  in  subsection  (a)  and  substituting 
“1965  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1966  through  June  30,  1968  or  during 
the  period  June  30,  1968  through  December  31,  1969” 
in  subsection  (k)  and  substituting  “during  any  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  or  during  the 
period  July  1,  1972,  through  December  31,  1973”. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 
Sec.  602.  Section  602  (p)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  words  “or  ex- 
penses”  and  inserting  “other  than  transportation  expenses 
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and  per  diem  ns  provided  by  section  5703  (c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code". 

TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 
Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  as  follows:  “  (r)  The  Secre¬ 
tary  may  terminate  agreements  which  are  entered  into  with 
producers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  if  he 
determines  such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest  and 
gives  public  notice  in  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return 
their  land  to  agricultural  production.” 

TITLE  VII— RICE 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTINGENT  RICE  ACREAGE  DIVERSION 

PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  353  (O)  (7)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  or  1969”  and  substituting  “1966 
or  any  succeeding  year  up  to  and  including  1973”. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASE  AUTHORITY 
Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (i)  by  striking 
out  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  “1962  through  1969”,  and 
inserting  “1962  through  1973”  and  -fii)-  hy  striking  out 
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of  the  last 


4-964  through  4969”  and  h 


mg  ii4964 


4-949^. 


RESTRICTION  ON  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  AND  COUNTY 

PROJECTED  YIELDS 

Sec.  802.  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “The  projected  yield  for  any  State  or  county  for 
the  1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  established  for  such 
State  or  county  for  the  preceding  crop.” 

EXTENSION  OF  BOILED  PEANUT  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act  entitled  “An 
Act  to  amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  August  13,  1957  (7  U.S.O.  1359 
note) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “This  amendment  shall 
be  effective  for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of  peanuts.  ’ 

MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR  APPLES  PRODUCED  IN 
COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec.  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section  8c 
(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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“ and  Connecticut "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Connecticut, 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico". 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  FOR  APPLES 
Sec.  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  hy  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is 
amended  hy  inserting  “,  such  marketing  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  projects  provided  in  section  8c( 6)  (I),  and ”  immediately 
after  “section  8c(6)  (H )” . 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  8c(6)(I)  of  such 
Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “or  avocados’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “avocados,  or  apples" . 

TITLE  4X-  MARKETING  ORDERS 

ADDITION-AE  COMMODITIES  SUBJECT  TO  MARKETING 


ORDERS 

SeOt  904t  Seetion  8e-(-2)-  el  Ike 

-A  el  a[  1  O  ^  Q  n  c<  o  lyr  / 1  o / 1  o  rl  axi 
HvT  U1  -I  t/ OO y  clo  ctlllv T 1  Ul'Uj  c II 111  tin 

lliii 
tTTtr 


Adjustment 
and  amended  ky 
Aet  el  -1937,  as 


\-  is  amended  ky  inserting  after  Ike  third  « 
witk  tke  words  Southwest  prednetion  aread’  tke 
leHowing---  “N otwitkstanding  any  el  tke 
amp  or  approval  exceptions  or  limitations  in  tke 
sentences  kereofj  any  agrienltarai  commodity  or  prednet 
(except  canned  or  frozen  products)  tkereof-  or  any  regional 
or  market  classification  tkcreek  sl+all  ke  eligible  lor  an  order,- 
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*  A-ei  opt  from  ttttf  speend  approval  required  by  tke 
preceding'  sentences  kereely  if  alder  referendum  el  die  affected 
producers  el  seek  commodity  tke  Secretary  dads  that  a  ma- 
jority  el  sack  producers  voting  in  suck  referendum  favor 
making  suck  commodity  er  product  thereof^  #r  Ike  regional 
er  market  ektsskreatren  tkereel  specified  in  tke  referendum, 
eligible  for  an  order :  Provided,  however,  That  seek  refer¬ 
endum  skak  net  be  required  ler  any  commodity  er  product 

1  *  \iT|i  i  <  «]i  jtm.  ni»rl  nfll  PTMTtI  io  ontlwvi»iri/i/l  1 1  ywl  AT*  4]  >  -rvT»/\c«/ wl 

lur  Min  til  till  trrtrrr  ULllCI  To  cl  llll  lvl  IX  “  U  UllulT  111  v  til  l  v  v  u 

ing  sentences  el  tkis  subsection  and  lor  which  no  special 
approval  er  area  limitation  is  spec iked  therein.” 
EAFORCEMEAO  OE  COLREETIYE  BARGAINING  AS  A  PURPOSE 

OE  ^PHE  AOE 

SeOv  -902t  Section  d-faf  el  suck  Aet  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  “suck  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  and  conditions 
for  tke  acquisition  of  commodities  by  handlers  as  are  pro¬ 
dded  for  in  section  8c-(6)  (A) ,”  immediately  after  “est-ab 
hsk  and  maintain”. 

OOELEOTIYE  BARGAINING  EOR  MI4rR  PRICES 
Sect  Otkk  Section  Sc  (5)  (A)  of  suck  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  dby  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith  -{includ¬ 
ing  provisions  for  tke  designation^  by  election  of  committees 
of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers^  or 
groups  of  handlers^  or  otherwise,”  after  tke  phrase  A-netkod 
for  kxing’k 
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It  E(1  U  RATION  OC  B-PECT-EB  OW  OTIIE-R  CLASB1E1C-ATION- 

Sec?  004-?  Sections  8-fc)-(6)  ■  (A) (Bh  ~fB-h 

and  -(44-)-  of  suck  Act  are  amended  by  inset  ring  A  species  or 
ether  classification11  after  Ike  weeks  “grade?  sice?  or  quality’1 
wherever  Ike  latter  works  appear? 

COLLECTIVE-  LAICi-VIB-IGC  EOft  COMMODITIES  OTHER  Til  AG 

MIC-K 

Sec?  00k?  Section  Se-f6f  of  seek  Aet  is  further  amcnkek 
by  adding  tke  following  at  tke  end  thereof? 

“-(■J)-  Except  witk  respect  to  cotton?  wheat,  corn,  grain 
sorghums?  barley,  rye?  oats,  riee?  forest  products,-  soybeans? 
tobacco,  and  peanuts;  and  tkeir  products?  providing  a  method 
for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining  in  good  faitk  between 
producers  and  handlers  -fineluding  provision  for  tke  designa¬ 
tion  by  election  of  committees  of  producer  representatives  to 
with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers) tke  minimum 
price  or  priees  and  other  minimum  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  any  such  commodity  or  product?  or  any  grade? 
sne?  quality,  -variety,  species?  container?  paek?  use?  disposi- 
tion?  or  volume  thereof  may  he  acquired  by  handlers  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers-:  Provided,  Ekat  no 
such  minimum  price  or  prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions 
shall  become  effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  marketing  year  acquired  from  producers  at 
least  SO  per  centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by  producers 
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and  oilier  economic 
and  demand  for  suck 
eluding'  any 
provided  by  suck  or 


which  war  produced  in  Ike  production  area  subject  to  tke 
order  and  unless  tli  ci  eat  ter  approved  by  tke  8  cere  tar  v  ot 
Agricultures  Provided  fti  rl/ier-  That  if  tke  keeretary  of  Agrb 
enltnre  knds  tkat  tke  parity  price  of  any  sack  commodityy 
other  than  milk  or  its  preduetsy  for  which  suck  minimum 
prices  or  other  terms  or  conditions  are  to  he  established  is 
not  adequate  in  -view  of  production  costs,  prices  to  con  sun  iersT 

is  which  affect  market  supply 
subject  to  such  order  -{m- 

tke  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shah 
determine  a  priee  or  prices  for  such  commodity  at  such  levels 
as  he  knds  will  insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of  the  eem- 
modi-tv,-  reflect  such  faotorsy  and  he  m  the  publie  interesty  and 
such  price  or  piiees  shall  he  used  m  heu  of  the  parky  price 
for  the  purpose  of  section  2  of  this  titles  Provided  further 
That  the  ageney  designated  to  administer  provisions  an  thorn 
bed  under  this  subsection  shall  he  a  committee  primarily 
composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity^  And,  provided  j-ter- 
therj  That  an  order  containing  provisions  authorized  under 

section  ge-ffff-fivf  or  section  8c (7)  fEfy  or  bothy  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  combination  of  pro- 
visions  is  necessary  to  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 


market- 


among 
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-  (Iv)  -W44k  respoe4  4e  orders  providing  for  mknmum 
prices  on  a  ektesiked  use  kasis  -fi-)-  providing  fee  4ke  paymenr 
4ft  ad  predueers  er  assoeiariens  ft!  producers  ef  uniform  mini- 
nwflt  priees  for  Ike  eemmedity  er  product  marketed  ky  tkem 
(within  their  ailetmentsy  if  anyj^  irrespective  ftf  fke  use  ftr 
disposition  tkereof,  sub  jee4y  k  owe  very  tft  adjustments  speerfted 
ky  Ike  orderr  including  fet  no!  hmi4ed  tft  adjustments  for 
plaee  of  production  or  delivery.  grades  eonditienr  sfeq  weigkty 
quality?  or  maturity  ftr  any  fttker  adjustments  found  4ft  ke 
appropriate  4o  provide  equity  among  producers?  and  -fiif 
providing  a  marked  for  making  adjustments  in  payments 
as  among  kandfers  -(including  producers  wko  are  also 
kandlersf?  4o  4ke  end  4ka4  4ke  total  sums  paid  ky  eaek 
kandler  sfrall  equal  tke  value  of  4ke  eemmedity  or 
purekased  or  aequired  ky  kim  at  4ke  classified  use 
priees  feed  pursuant  to  suek  erdefe 

rrawee  allotments 

8e€-  OOtk  heetion  8c  (7  j-  of  suek  Act  is  amended  ky 
adding  4ke  fohowing  a4  tke  end  tkereof-; 

--(44)-  Afttwitkstanding  any  etker  provisions  of  4kis 
titfe- 

--f4f  aho-tting?  or  providing  metkods  for  allotting-^ 
4ke  quantity  of  suek  eemmodity  or  product  or  any  grader 
ske?  or  quality  tkereof,  wkiek  eaek  producer  may  ke 
permitted  to  marker  or  dispose  of  m  any  or  all  markets 
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er  use  classifications  during  any  s-peehied  period  er  pe¬ 
riods  on  Ike  basis  el  -ft)-  Ike  amount  produced  or  mar¬ 
keted  by  seek  producer  er  produced  on  or  marketed  Idem 
Ike  larm  ee-  whhh  ke  is  a  producer  in  seek  prior  peeked 
as  Ike  Secretary  el  -Agriculture  determines  te  he  rep  re  ■ 
seidati-ve?  subject  te  seek  Adjustment  ler  abnormal  een- 
ddiefts  and  etker  factors  affecting  production  er  market¬ 
ing  as  tke  Secretary  may  determine?  er  -fir)-  tke  current 

-(in')-  any  combination  el  -frf  and  -(11)-,  te  tke  eed  tkat 
tke  tetal  abetment  during  any  specified  peried  er  perieds 
skak  ke  apportioned  equitably  ameeg  producers?  Abet- 
ments  hereunder  may  ke  m  terms  el  quantities  er  pre- 
duetien  Irem  given  acres  er  etker  production  uftksr  41  tke 

tkat  suck  action  vvik  laeiiitate  tke 
el  a  marketing  order  kereunder  end  wed 
net  snkstantiaky  impair  tke  effective  operation  thereof 
ke  may  fix?  er  provide  a  method  ler  fixing;;  a  minimum 
allotment  applicable  te  producers  and  producers  whose 
product -ton  does  net  exceed  suck  minimum  shall  net  ke 
subject  te  tke  regulatory  previsions  el  tke  order  except 
as  prescribed  therein-? 

“-(-2)  any  producer  ler  whom  an  abetment  is  estab¬ 
lished  er  refused  under  the  authority  el  this  subsection 
may  obtain  a  review  el  tke  lawtubuss  of  his  allotment  as 
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by  Ike  erder  el  Ike  Secretary 
abetment  and  rales  and  reynkrtiens  then  wider,  wkiek 
skad  censtdnte  tke  exelnslve  pweednre  ler  review  tkcrcel 
and  seelien  8c-(- 1 ,5) (A)  el  tkis  tike  skad  net  a.]) ply 
tkeretar  binder  sa(jd  ardeer  rales  er  reyalatiens  any  ald- 
eers  er  employees  el  tke  ^Department  er  aay  cemmittees 
er  kaards  created  or  designated  kv  tke  Seeretarv  el 
Ayrieultare  may  ke  vested  witk  aatkerity  te  perform 
aay  er  ad  laaetieas  k+  eeaaeetiea  witk  seek 
preeeedk+ys  ineknkny  rakny  tkereenv  (Committees  er 
boards  created  er  desiyaated  ler  tkis  parpese  skad  ke 
deemed  ayeaeies  el  tke  Secretary  witkin  tke  meaaiay  el 
sakseetiea  8e-(-7-)~  ( C )  aad  seetiea  444  el  tkis  titka  d-ke 
raday  apea  sack  review  skad  ke  daal  il  ia  aeeordaaee 
•wdk  law  dke  predacer  may  ektaia  a  jadieial  review  el 
sack  rakny  ia  aeeerdaaee  wdk  tke  provisions  el  seetiea 
8o-{4-5)  (Rf  el  tkis  titles 

--  (3)  wkea  adetmeats  ler  predaeers  are  estakdsked 
aader  tkis  sakseetiea  tke  erder  may  eaataia  provisions 
adettmy  er  previdiny  a  metked  ler  adettiay  Ike  paced  tv 
wkiek  aay  kaadler  may  kaadie  se  tkat  aav  aad  ad  kan- 
dlers  wdl  ke  kaated  as  te  aay  predaeer  te  tke  adetraeat 
estaddsded  ler  seed  predeeer7  aad  saed  adeta-ieat  sdad 
eeastitate  aa  adetareat  fixed  ler  caed  daadler  witdia  tke 
areaaiay  el  seetiea  8a(5)  el  tkis  titled^ 
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A-BVISOEY 


COM-MITTEES 


Sect  907t  Section  8e  ol  snafe  Act  is  amended  fey  adding 
at  tfee  end  tfeeaeel  a  new  paaagaapfe  -(20)  as  lofeowsa 

■‘-(-20)  l-EfHauoc-R-  Advisory  Com-mitteEyS. — Tfee  Sec¬ 
retary  el  Agrianlturc  may  estafefisfe  a  produces  advisory 
committee  witfe  sespcet  fa  any  commodity,  es  group  el  eem- 
medi-tiesr  lea  wfeiefe  a  marketing  order  Is  potcntiafey  aspfees- 
feetfe  Such  eenunihee  sfeafe  fee  composes!  el  paeeluaaas  el  tfee 
Vs  oa  commodities  lea  wfeiefe  the  committee  is  estafe- 


fesfeadT  rfeaafe  committees  may  fee  called  ao  fey  tfee 
ol  Agriculture  to  provide  advice  aed  counsel  witfe 
to  Ifea  initiation  ol  proceedings  loa  tfee  promulgation  ol  a 
marketing  agreement  oa  marketing  oadaa  loa  suefe 
oa  commodities  aed  may  also  losmulate  specific 
loa  purposes  ol  a  pofefie  feeasing  concerning  snafe  a  pae 
mark  cling  agreement  oa  marketing  osdesr  Tfee  estafelisfemem 

o  o  o 

ol  suefe  a  committee  sfeafe  notr  feowevesr  fee  deemed  neees- 
sasv  lo  the  initiation  ol  any  snafe  proceeding  to 


a  marketing  agreement  oa 


dug  order.- 


ASSESSMENTS  ACi  A  INST  IUO-)T-H-OC-R-S 

8eOv  008t  Section  40-(fe)-  (2-)-  ol  suefe  Act  is  amended 
fey  adding  at  tfee  and  tfeaaaol  a  now  sofepasagsapfe  -fiv)~ 

TA  1  I  A|TTTa,  * 

TTl tit  r\\  A  • 

1404  41  tfea  oadaa  contains  provisions  aotfeesi^ed 
fey  section  Sc-ffi)  (d)-  oa  section  8a  (7)  (Ef  It  sfeafe  pae- 
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vide  that  tbe  assessment*  payable  by  handlers  under 
subsections  -(-i-)-  or  -f  14-)-  sbad  initially  be  payable  pee 
rata  by  tbe  producers  el  tbe  commodity  le  snob  bawdier* 


tbcreed  wire  shall  be  responsible  ler  tbe  collection  tbere- 
el  Ire  nr  producer*  and  payment  le  tbe  authority  or 
agency  established  under  sued  ordei-T- 

SUPERSEDE  0-EttBR 

8e0t  bOOr  Nothing  hr  lid*  Idle  shall  supersede  Ibe  pre¬ 
visions  el  oilier  statutes  relating  le  marketing  quotas-,-  acreage 
allotments  er  limitations^  or  price  support,  with  respeet  te 
agricultural  commodities  and:  no  action  taken  er  provisions 
in  an  order  issued  under  Ibis  title  shall  be  inconsistent  vritb 
tbe  previsions  el  snob  elder  statute*  er  actions  taken  by  tbe 


^Secretary  el  Agriculture  under  sued  other  statutes; 
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Highways  . . .  „ . ,/. . 10 

Hunger . . .  28 

Indian  af  f  afrs/. ........  22 

Land .......  .  45 

Legislative/ program. ....  16 
Metric  sya/em. . ...... .4 

Oceanography . .\  . ....  .2 

Organisation . 14,41 

Peanu/s . \.  .40 

Personnel . \  38 

Pollution . .*4 

>stal  service . 1. 

^Poverty . ....22,26 

Recreation . 8,21 


Redwood  Park. ..........21 

Research . ..2,12 

Rural  America.26,29,35,37 

Tariffs . .39 

Taxation. . 33 

Trade  fairs . 3 

Transportation . 9 

User  charges . 39 

U.  S. -Mexico . 15 

Water  resources ..... .6 , 34 

Watersheds . 19 

Wheat. . . °  .42 

^Wildlife . 27 

)uth  corps . 43 


HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  farm  bill.  House  passed  foreigk  aid  authorization  bill 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  consideration  of  S.  3590,  to  extend  and  improve  legislation 
for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  commodities  (pp.  S8939-44).  Sen.  Ellender  said  this  is  a  simp  e 
4-year  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  with  some  minor  changes  an 
asked  the  Senate  to  approve  this  legislation  without  delay,  pp.  S8939 


2.  OCEANOGRAPHY,,  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
H.  R.  13781,  authorizing  funds  for  sea-grant  colleges  and  ocean  exploration 
(S.  Rept.  1439) .  p.  S8845 


TRADE  FAIRS.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R/  18340,  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for  continuation  of  authority 
to  develop  American  flag  carriers  and  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fairs  (S.  Rept.  1441).  p.  S88^ 


4.  METRIC  SYSTEM.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  3136,  to 

authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  df  increased  use  of  the  metric  system  i /  the  United  States 
(S.  Rept.  1442).  p.\S8845 


5.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Conf ereeX^were  appointed  on  S«  3710,  t 6  authorize  the  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  wo/ks  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control  (pp.  S8864-70).  Hoyse  conferees  have  not  been 
appointed. 


c 


6.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen.  Fannin  wa\  appointed  as/a  conferee  on  S.  20,  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national  water/resource  problems  and  programs,  in 
place  of  Sen.  Allot  who  asked  to  bK  excuse?/ from  serving,  p.  S8921 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendment^H^  R.  17023,  the  independent  offices  and 
HUD  appropriation  bill  (pp.  S8909-38) y\conferees  were  appointed  for  the  Senate 
(p.  S8938) .  House  conferees  have  not/bedn  appointed. 

Sen.  Bennett  urged  approval  of  the  BonnWille  unit  of  the  central  Utah  public 
works  project  included  in  the  pubj/fc  works  appropriation  bill.  pp.  S8889-90 


8.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Gruening  discussed  the  need  fc^s 
in  Alaska's  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  area. 


additional  visitor  facilities 
jp.  S8878-9 


9.  TRADE.  The  Commerce  Commiufee  voted  to  report  (but  clid  not  actually  report) 
S.  927,  to  make  unlawful /certain  discriminatory  property  tax  assessments  of 
common  carrier  property/( amended ) .  p.  D702 


10.  HIGHWAYS.  Sen.  Monro/ey  commended  the  inclusion  in  the  highway  authorization 
bill  of  the  provision  to  prohibit  the  construction  of  any  5x11  highway  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  after  June  30,  1968,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation  makes An  affirmative  finding  that  a  toll  facility  racier  than  a  free 
facility  is  iiythe  public  interest,  pp.  S8855-6 


11.  MAIL.  Sen.  Monroney  expressed  concern  over  the  requirement  in  the  t^x  bill 
that  the  Post  Office  begin  to  reduce  employment,  stating  "the  Post  Office 
cannot  c/ntinue  all  services  at  their  present  level,  and  also  absorb  aH  increase 
in  mail/ volume,  with  fewer  employees  to  do  the  work."  pp.  S8856-7 

Se/.  Brewster  supported  legislation  exempting  the  Post  Office  DepartnuW 
f ron/the  requirement  to  reduce  employment,  p.  S8889 
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claims  totalled  $833,000.  A.I.D.  will  now  pay 
to  the  contractor  only  $390,000,  less  than 
half  of  its  demands. 

Mr.  President,  this  lenient  settlement 
the  fraud  charges  and  claims  against 
this  company  cannot  be  defended,  and 
it  a  reuses  a  major  question  as  to  whether 
or  not,  the  political  connections  of  some 
of  the  employees  involved  may  not  have 
been  a  factor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  T7DAT.T , 

FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MAN¬ 
DATORY  On<  IMPORT  CONTROL 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
several  years  ago  a\  so-called  Senate 
amendment  to  a  revenue  measure  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  mandatory  oil  im¬ 
port  control  program  that\ur  Nation  has 
today. 

Controlling  oil  imports  is  ndseasy  prob¬ 
lem.  It  involves  a  fantastic  ataount  of 
money  and  an  enormous  amounriof  ma¬ 
terial.  It  involves  a  tremendous  number 
of  vested  interests. 

Since  placing  this  language  on  the 
statute  books,  some  of  us  have  felt  ths 
we  should  implement  it  by  drafting  lan-\ 
guage  to  place  on  the  statute  books  sub¬ 
stantially  what  the  existing  program  is. 

I  made  an  effort  to  draft  language 
along  that  line  by  suggesting  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  improvements  to 
the  program.  Hearings  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
putting  meat  on  the  skeleton  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  exists  in  the  law,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  resistance  from  the 
executive  branch. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  need  for 
legislative  language  to  spell  out  precisely 
what  the  program  involved  was  neces¬ 
sary,  in  large  measure  because  of  the 
pressures  placed  upon  any  person  ad¬ 
ministering  such  a  program,  in  which  in¬ 
terests  were  so  varied  and  pressing,  that 
it  seemed  to  me  no  man  could  withstand 
all  the  pressures  put  upon  him  over  any 
period  of  time,  and  continue  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  program  on  a  completely  im^ 
•partial  basis  above  and  beyond  the  pre 
sures  brought  to  bear  upon  a  program 
where  the  discretion  exercised  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  was  subject  to  criticism  by 
anyone  dissatisfied,  or  anyone  who  hoped 
to  get  more  consideration  thapr  would  be 
accorded  him  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  against  that  background 
I  think  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  is 
entitled  to  the  highesLcommendation  for 
the  very  fine  way  in  Which  he  has  admin¬ 
istered  that  program.  Without  a  manda¬ 
tory  oil  import  program,  this  Nation  in 
a  very  few  yeans  would  be  almost  totally 
dependent  up0n  foreign  sources  for  its 
fuel.  Were  Mat  to  be  the  case,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  in  the 
event  of  ariiational  emergency.  We  would 
be  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  hav¬ 
ing  aj*  or  most  of  our  fuel  supplies  cut 
off  almost  immediately. 

the  event  of  a  major  war,  we  would 
ive  our  ability  to  move  things  around 
this  country  in  a  defensive  way  or 
even  in  a  way  to  wage  war  against  an 
enemy  power  subject  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  other  nations  and  subject  to 


being  terminated  by  the  submarine  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  some  other  hostile 
power. 

Each  oil  company,  nevertheless,  wishes 
to  receive  additional  consideration.  Each 
chemical  company  can  find  an  argument 
to  support  its  desire  to  receive  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  it  is  receiving. 

No  one  feels  like  thanking  the  admin¬ 
istrator  for  what  he  has  done  to  help 
them  with  their  problems  for  fear  that 
the  administrator  might  feel  that  they 
are  satisfied  and  will  then  do  no  more 
for  them.  Most  of  them  believe  in  the 
theory  that  the  wheel  that  squeaks  gets 
the  grease. 

Accordingly,  people  are  quick  to  crit¬ 
icize  and  slow  to  commend  a  man  for 
doing  as  honest  and  intelligent  a  job  as 
the  good  Lord  gives  him  the  fight  to  see 
it. 

The  new  regulations  are  now  available. 
In  my  judgment,  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Udall  has  done  a  completely  hon¬ 
est,  sincere,  and  courageous  job  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  in  a  way  that, 
is  in  accord  with  the  national  interes; 
and  that  would  protect  the  small  ci 
petitors  in  this  industry  from  the 
mous  power  of  the  large  compani 
vof  course,  have  ways  of  achievi 
Lfluence  on  the  Washington  scafie. 
do  not  say  that  to  be  critical  of  those 
conipanies.  They  are  well/represented 
and  h^ve  enormous  economic  and  other 
power; 

The  -&ay  in  which  JCsxe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  undertaken  to  draft  the 
regulations  xpr  the  future  indicates  that 
he  has  great  interest  in  maintaining  the 
smaller  competitors  in  the  oil  industry 
and  in  the  petrochemical  field  and  that, 
although  cognizant  of  it,  he  does  not 
propose  to  afield  td\  the  great  economic, 
power  of  /the  majors,  when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  .with  an  inequity  and  injustice 


or- 
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should  be  correc 


ed  in  the  in- 
of  permitting  smaller  competitors 
y  in  the  field  and  OQmpete  with 
major  firms. 

I  have  been  importuned  a  humber  of 
'times  to  make  statements  critical  of  this 
program.  I  have  consistently  refined  to 
do  so  because  it  was  so  apparent  V>  me 
that  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorat 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  was  completely  abort 
and  beyond  dispute. 

More  recently,  I  became  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  the  manda¬ 
tory  oil  import  control  program  because 
of  the  great  importance  of  this  program 
to  our  future  national  existence.  More¬ 
over,  a  growing  barrage  of  attacks  on 
this  program  developed  a  fear  within 
me  that  the  program  might  be  in  jeop¬ 
ardy. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  state,  for  the  Record,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  Stewart  L.  Udall  has  fulfilled 
his  awesome  responsibilities  with  honor, 
honesty,  and  integrity  and  with  full  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  He  has  acted 
to  promote  equity  within  the  industries 
affected  by  his  decisions  and  has  not  sac¬ 
rificed  small  business  for  the  benefit  of 
the  large. 

In  the  administration  of  the  manda¬ 
tory  oil  import  control  program  he  has 
fulfilled  his  responsibilities  as  a  true ! 
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statesman.  During  his  tenure  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  he  has 
given  strength  and  recognition  jtsb  the 
vital  position  that  mineral  development 
occupies  in  this  Nation’s  futuiy and  has 
done  much  to  perpetuate  the/petroleum 
self-sufficiency  of  the  United' States. 

It  is  my  firm  conclusion  'ihat  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have  Stewart 
L.  Udall  in  this  very  important  position 
in  the  Cabinet.  / 

As  we  near  the  cloSe  of  one  of  the  most 
trying  and  most  legislatively  successful 
administrations  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  I  offer, the  hope  that  the  future 
Secretaries  of/the  Interior  will  follow  the 
letter  and  the  intent  of  the  Presidential 
proclamatj.cn  first  establishing  the  man¬ 
datory  o)l  import  control  program  and 
the  future  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  will 
administer  their  national  interest  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  the  courage  and  with 
th^  compassion  of  Stewart  Udall. 

'MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  VOTE  BY 

WHICH  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES¬ 
OLUTION  798  WAS  AGREED  TO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  yesterday  the  Senate  concurred  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  798,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
a  change  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  9098, 
dealing  with  the  Badlands  National 
Monument. 

Upon  request  of  the  Committee  on  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  I  enter  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
798  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  is  entered. 


AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1357,  S.  3590. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  improve  leg¬ 
islation  for  maintaining  riarm  income, 
stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend¬ 
ments  on  page  1,  fine  8,  after  the  word 
“out”  insert  “  ‘December  31,  1969’  and 
inserting  ‘December  31,  1973’  in”;  at  the 
top  of  page  2,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

RESEARCH,  PROMOTION,  AND  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  102.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation  is  further  amended,  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (5)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subparagraph  (I)  : 

“(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  other  research  pro¬ 
grams,  and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad¬ 
vertising)  ,  sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  similar  programs,  designed  to  improve 
or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
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sumption  of  milk:  and  its  products,  to  be  fi- 
nanced  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a 
rate  specified  in  the  order,  or  all  producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions 
under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted 
from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total 
funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments  au¬ 
thorized  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  8c(5) .  Provision  may  be  made  in  the 
order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  adjust¬ 
ments  or  credits  in  connection  with,  milk 
on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff  for  adver¬ 
tising  or  research  is  required  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  any  State  law.  Such  funds  shall 
be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  producers’  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  in  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara¬ 
graph  and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allo¬ 
cate  funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  programs  which  meet  the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order.  All  funds  collected  under  this  subpar¬ 
agraph  shall  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local 
or  national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  in 
the  order,  but  shall  not  be  international. 
Order  provisions  under  tihs  subparagraph 
shall  not  become  effective  in  any  marketing 
order  unless  such  provisions  are  approved  by 
producers  separately  from  other  order  provi¬ 
sions,  in  the  same  manner  provided  for  the 
approval  of  marketing  orders,  and  may  be 
terminated  separately  whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  an  order  in  subsection  8c (16)  (B). 
Disapproval  or  termination  of  such  order 
provisions  shall  not  be  considered  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
order.” 

On  page  12,  line  24,  after  “1973’  ” 
strike  out  “and  (ii)  by  striking  out  of  the 
last  sentence  thereof  ‘1964  through 
1969’  and  inserting  ‘1964  through  1973’ 
on  page  13,  after  line  17,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec.  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  Connecticut”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “Connecticut,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,'  and  New  Mexico”. 

On  page  14,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  FOR  APPLES 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  leg¬ 
islation,  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  such 
marketing  research  and  development  proj¬ 
ects  provided  in  section  8c (6)  (I),  and”  im¬ 
mediately  after  “section  8c(6)  (H)”. 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c(6)  (I)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “or  avocados”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “avocados,  or  apples”. 

And  after  line  12  strike  out : 

TITLE  IX — MARKETING  ORDERS 

ADDITIONAL  COMMODITIES  SUBJECT  TO  MARKET¬ 
ING  ORDERS 

Sec.  901.  Section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  third 
sentence  ending  with  the  words  “Southwest 


production  area.”  the  following:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  of  the  commodity,  product, 
area,  or  approval  exceptions  or  limitations  in 
the  foregoing  sentences  hereof,  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  product  (except  canned 
or  frozen  products)  thereof,  or  any  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  an  order,  exempt  from  any  special 
approval  required  by  the  preceding  sentences 
hereof,  if  after  referendum  of  the  affected 
producers  of  such  commodity  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  majority  of  such  producers  vot¬ 
ing  in  such  referendum  favor  making  such 
commodity  or  product  thereof,  or  the  re¬ 
gional  or  market  classification  thereof  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  referendum,  eligible  for  an  or¬ 
der:  Provided,  however.  That  such  referen¬ 
dum  shall  not  be  required  for  any  commod¬ 
ity  or  product  for  which  an  order  otherwise 
is  authorized  under  the  preceding  sentences 
of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for  which  no  spe¬ 
cial  approval  or  area  limitation  is  specified 
therein.” 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AS 
A  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  902.  Section  2(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  “such  minimum  prices 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
acquisition  of  commodities  by  handlers  as 
are  provided  for  in  section  8c(6)(J),”  im¬ 
mediately  after  “establish  and  maintain”. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  FOR  MILK  PRICES 

Sec.  903.  Section  8c(5)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  “by  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  in  good  faith  (including  provisions  for 
the  designation,  by  election  of  committees 
of  producer  representatives  to  bargain  with 
handlers,  or  groups  of  handlers) ,  or  other¬ 
wise,”  after  the  phrase  “method  for  fixing”. 

REGULATION  OF  SPECIES  OR  OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec.  904.  Sections  8(c)(6)  (A)T  (B),  (C), 
(D),  and  (E)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
inserting  “,  species  or  other  classification” 
after  the  words  “grade,  size,  or  quality” 
wherever  the  latter  words  appear. 

c6llective  bargaining  for  commodities 

OTHER  THAN  MILK 

Sec.  905.  Section  8c (6)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof : 

“(J)  Except  with  respect  to  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  rye,  oats,  rice, 
forest  products,  soybeans,  tobacco,  and  pea¬ 
nuts,  and  their  products,  providing  a  method 
for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining  in 
good  faith  between  producers  and  handlers 
(including  provision  for  the  designation  by 
election  of  committees  of  producer  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  bargain  with  handlers  or 
groups  of  handlers),  the  minimum  price  or 
prices  and  other  minimum  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  any  such  commodity  or 
product,  or  any  grade,  size,  quality,  variety, 
species,  container,  pack,  use,  disposition,  or 
volume  thereof  may  be  acquired  by  handlers 
from  producers  or  associations  of  producers: 
Provided,  That  no  such  minimum  price  or 
prices  or  other  terms  and  conditions  shall 
become  effective  unless  agreed  to  by  handlers 
who  during  the  preceding  marketing  year 
acquired  from  producers  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  commodity  sold  by  producers 
which  was  produced  in  the  production  area 
subject  to  the  order  and  unless  thereafter 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Provided  further,  That  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  finds  that  the  parity  price  of  any 
such  commodity,  other  than  milk  or  its 
products,  for  which  such  minimum  prices  or 
other  terms  or  conditions  are  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  is  not  adequate  in  view  of  production 
costs,  prices  to  consumers,  and  other  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  which  affect  market  supply 
and  demand  for  such  commodity  subject  to 
such  order  (including  any  marketing  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity  otherwise  provided 
by  such  order) ,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  determine  a  price  or  prices  for  such 
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commodity  at  such  levels  as  he  finds  will 
insure  a  sufficient  market  supply  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  reflect  such  factors,  and  be  in  the 
public  interest,  and  such  price  or  prices  shall 
be  used  in  lieu  of  the  parity  price  for  the 
purpose  of  section  2  of  this  title:  Provided 
further,  That  the  agency  designated  to  ad¬ 
minister  provisions  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  a  committee  primarily 
composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity: 
And  provided  further,  Thati-an  order  con¬ 
taining  provisions  authorized  under  this 
subsection  shall  also  contain  provisions  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  8c(6)(K)  or  section 
8c(7)(E),  or  both,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  finds  that  such  combination  of  pro¬ 
visions  is  necessary  to  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  market  opportunity  and  re¬ 
turns  among  producers. 

“(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for 
minimum  prices  on  a  classified  use  basis  (i) 
providing  for  the  payment  to  all  producers 
or  associations  of  producers  of  uniform  mini¬ 
mum  prices  for  the  commodity  or  product 
marketed  by  them  (within  their  allotments, 
if  any) ,  irrespective  of  the  use  or  disposition 
thereof,  subject,  however,  to  adjustments 
specified  by  the  order,  including  but  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  adjustments  for  place  of  production 
or  delivery,  grade,  condition,  size,  weight, 
quality,  or  maturity,  or  any  other  adjust¬ 
ments  found  to  be  appropriate  to  provide 
equity  among  producers,  and  (ii)  providing 
a  method  for  making  adjustments  in  pay¬ 
ments  as  among  handlers  (including  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  also  handlers)  to  the  end 
that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  handler 
shall  equal  the  value  of  the  commodity  or 
product  purchased  or  acquired  by  him  at  the 
classified  use  minimum  prices  fixed  pursuant 
to  such  order.” 

PRODUCER  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  906.  Section  8c (7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

“(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title — 

“(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
alloting,  the  quantity  of  such  commodity  or 
product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof, 
which  each  producer  may  be  permitted  to 
market  or  dispose  of  in  any  or  all  markets  or 
use  classifications  during  any  specified  pe¬ 
riod  or  periods  on  the  basis  of  (i)  the  amount 
produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or 
produced  on  or  marketed  from  the  farm  on 
which1  he  is  a  producer  in  such  prior  period 
as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
be  representative,  subject  to  such  adjust¬ 
ment  for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  production  or  marketing  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  or  (ii)  the  cur¬ 
rent  quantities  available  for  marketing  by 
such  producer,  or  (iii)  any  combination  of 
(i)  and  (ii) ,  to  the  end  that  the  total  allot¬ 
ment  during  any  specified  period  or  periods 
shall  be  apportioned  equitably  among  pro¬ 
ducers.  Allotments  hereunder  may  be  in 
terms  of  quantities  or  production  from  given 
acres  or  other  production  units.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  such  action  will  facil¬ 
itate  the  administration  of  a  marketing  or¬ 
der  hereunder  and  will  not  substantially  im¬ 
pair  the  effective  operation  thereof  he  may 
fix,  or  provide  a  method  for  fixing,  a  mini¬ 
mum  allotment  applicable  to  producers  and 
producers  whose  production  does  not  exceed 
such  minimum  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  order  except  as 
prescribed  therein; 

“(2)  any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment 
is  established  or  refused  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of  the 
lawfulness  of  his  allotment  as  prescribed  by 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  the 
allotment  and  rules  and  regulations  there¬ 
under,  which  shall  constitute  the  exclusive 
procedure  for  review  thereof  and  section 
8c(15)  (A)  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  there¬ 
to.  Under  such  order,  rules  or  regulations  any 
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officers  or  employees  of  the  Department  or 
any  committees  or  boards  created  or  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be 
vested  with  authority  to  perform  any  or  all 
functions  in  connection  with  such  review 
proceedings  including  ruling  thereon.  Com¬ 
mittees  or  boards  created  or  designated  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  deemed  agencies  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
8c(7)(C)  and  section  10  of  this  title.  The 
ruling  upon  such  review  shall  be  final  if  in 
accordance  with  law.  The.  producer  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  judicial  review  of  such  ruling  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  8c 
(15)  (B)  of  this  title; 

“(3)  when  allotments  for  producers  are 
established  under  this  subsection  the  order 
may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing 
a  method  for  allotting  the  quantity  which 
any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and  all 
handlers  will  be  limited  as  to  any  producer 
to  the  allotment  established  for  such  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  such  allotment  shall  constitute 
an  allotment  fixed  for  each  handler  within 
the  meaning  of  section  8a (5)  of  this  title.” 

PRODUCER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  907.  Section  8c  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para¬ 
graph  (20)  as  follows: 

“(20)  Producer  Advisory  Committees.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  establish  a  pro¬ 
ducer  advisory  committee  with  respect  to  any 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities,  for 
which  a  marketing  order  is  potentially  au¬ 
thorized.  Such  committee  shall  be  composed 
of  producers  of  the  commodity  or  commod¬ 
ities  for  which  the  committee  is  established. 
Such  committees  may  be  called  on  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  advice 
and  counsel  with  respect  to  the  initiation  of 
proceedings  for  the  promulgation  of  a  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  or  marketing  order  for  such 
commodity  or  commodities  and  may  also 
formulate  specific  proposals  for  purposes  of 
a  public  hearing  concerning  such  a  proposed 
marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  committee  shall 
not,  however,  be  deemed  necessary  bo  the 
Initiation  of  any  such  proceeding  to  promul¬ 
gate  a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing 
order.” 

assessments  against  producers 
Sec.  908.  Section  10(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subparagraph  (iv)  as  follows: 

“(iv)  If  the  order  contains  provisions  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  8c (6)  (J)  or  section  8c 
(7)  (E)  it  shall  provide  that  the  assessments 
payable  by  handlers  under  subsections  (i) 
or  (ii)  shall  initially  be  payable  pro  rata  by 
the  producers  of  the  commodity  to  such 
handlers  thereof,  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  collection  thereof  from  producers  and 
payment  to  the  authority  or  agency  estab¬ 
lished  under  such  order.” 

NOT  to  supersede  other  laws 
Sec.  909.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  super¬ 
sede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relating 
to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments  or 
limitations,  or  price  support,  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodities  and  no  action 
taken  or  provisions  in  an  order  issued  under 
this  title  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  other  statutes  or  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
such  other  statutes. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of 
1968”. 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

extension  op  class  i— base  plan  authority 
Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan 
is  extended  by  striking  out  “December  31, 
1969”  and  inserting  “December  31,  1973”  in 
section  103  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 


research,  promotion,  and  advertising 

Sec.  102.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation  is  further  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c (5)  the* 
following  new  subparagraph  (I)  : 

“(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  marketing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  other  research  pro¬ 
grams,  and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad¬ 
vertising)  ,  sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  similar  programs,  designed  to  improve 
or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  its  products,  to  be 
financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a 
rate  specified  in  the  order,  or  all  producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contribu¬ 
tions  under  this  subparagraph  may  be 
deducted  from  funds  due  producers  in  com¬ 
puting  total  pool  value  or  otherwise  com¬ 
puting  total  funds  due  producers  and  such 
deductions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  ad¬ 
justments  authorized  by  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  subsection  8c (5)  .  Provision  may  be 
made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suit¬ 
able  adjustments  or  credits  in  connection 
with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff 
for  advertising  or  research  is  required  under 
the  authority  of  any  State  law.  Such  funds 
shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk 
producers  and  producers’  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  in  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara¬ 
graph  and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allo¬ 
cate  funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  programs  which  meet  the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order.  All  funds  collected  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either 
local  or  national  in  scope  or  both,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
national.  Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  not  become  effective  in  any 
marketing  order  unless  such  provisions  are 
approved  by  producers  separately  from  other 
order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders, 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  determination  with 
respect  to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  for 
the  termination  of  an  order  in  subsection 
8c(16)  (B) .  Disapproval  or  termination  of 
such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered 
disapproval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of 
the  order.” 

TITLE  H — PEED  GRAINS 
extension  of  current  program  authority 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops”  wherever  It  appears  and  substituting 
“1966  through  1973  crops”  in  the  following 
provisions  of  law : 

(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  CASH  OR  KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  and  section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  price  support  payments  and  diver¬ 
sion  payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in 
kind  for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains.  Payment-in-kind  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  support  and  diversion  pro¬ 
grams  for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop 
in  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30,  1969,  shall  not  be  marketed 
and  shall  be  canceled.” 


TITLE  III — COTTON 

extension  of  authority  for  allotment 

TRANSFERS,  EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE,  AND 

DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969”  in  section  344a(a)  and  inserting  “1966 
through  1973”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting 
“the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  in  section  350  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 
extension  of  authority  for  PRICE  SUPPORT 

AND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE 

NOT  DIVERTED,  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE 

PRICE  PROVISION 

Sec.  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended — - 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  sec¬ 
tion  10  by  striking  out  "the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969”  and  substituting  “the  1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(d)  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following:  “Where  the  farm  oper¬ 
ator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and 

'  no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  ap¬ 
plicable  rate  or  rates  established  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that 
section,  or  may  be  released  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  344(m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such 
lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction 
of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under 
this  paragraph.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  “July  31,  1970”  in  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “July  31,  1974”. 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  DEFINITION  OF 
COOPERATOR 

Sec.  303.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”,  and  by 
striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and 
substituting  “1967  through  1973  crops”. 

EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — • 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  “(excluding  that  part  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  which  the  Secretary  determines  was 
apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve)  ”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (b) . 

EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE 

Sec.  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  “For  each  subsequent  crop — ”  and 
substituting  “For  the  1967  and  1968  crops — ”. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof,  the  following:  “For 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  250,000  acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence 
thereof  “of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm 
for  such  year”  and  substituting  “of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity  of  all 
cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”. 
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TITLE  IV— WHEAT 
extension  of  current  wheat  program 

Sec.  401.  The  wheat  program  is  extended — 

( 1 )  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1964  through  1969”  in  amendment  (7)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  (1)  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
substituting  “1964  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 

1965  through  1969”  in  amendment  (13)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  (2)  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969”  in  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
amendment  (3)  of  section  505  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting 
“1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1966  through  1969”  in  section  332(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  substituting  “1966  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969”  in  section  339(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  substituting  “1964  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  the  “calendar  years 
1966  through  1969”  wherever  they  appear  in 
section  502  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966  through  1973 
calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops”  in  section  506  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

PROJECTED  FARM  YIELD  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  301(b)  (13)  (K)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “three  calendar 
years”  and  substituting  "five  calendar 
years”. 

WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  332(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation”  and  substituting  “on 
hand  in  the  United  States”. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES  TO 
PROCESSORS 

Sec.  404.  The  last  sentence  of  section  379e 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended,  effective  beginning 
with  the  1970  crop,  to  read  as  follows:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat  crops 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  food 
products  at  the  lower  of  (1)  the  face  value 
thereof  or  (2)  $0.75  per  bushel  plus  the 
amount  by  which  the  parity  price  for  wheat 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
not  earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  marketing  year  exceeds  the 
parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1969.” 

DATE  FOR  DETERMINING  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  paragraph  (1)  (a)  after  the  words  “100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier 
than  May  l  preceding  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year,”. 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  extended  by  strik¬ 


ing  out  “December  31,  1969”  and  substituting 
“December  31,  1973”. 

TITLE  VI — CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969”  in  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “during  any  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966  through 
June  30,  1968  or  during  the  period  June 
30,  1968  through  December  31,  1969”  in  sdb- 
section  (k)  and  substituting  “during  any 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  or  during  the  period  July  1,  1972, 
through  December  31,  1973”. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  602.  Section  602  (p)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  the  words  “or  expenses”  and 
inserting  “other  than  transportation  ex¬ 
penses  and  per  diem  as  provided  by  section 
5703(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code”. 

TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  as  follows: 
“(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  entered  into  with  producers 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
if  he  determines  such  action  to  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  gives  public  notice  in 
ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return 
their  land  to  agricultural  production.” 
TITLE  VII— RICE 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTINGENT  RICE  ACREAGE 
DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  353(c)  (7)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968, 
or  1969”  and  substituting  “1966  or  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  up  to  and  including  1973”; 

TITLE  Vm — MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  (i)  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  “1962  through  1969”,  and 
inserting  “1962  through  1973”. 

RESTRICTION  ON  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  AND 
COUNTY  PROJECTED  YIELDS 

Sec.  802.  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  projected 
yield  for  any  State  or  county  for  the  1969 
and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall 
not  be  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield 
established  for  such  State  or  county  for  the 
preceding  crop.” 

EXTENSION  OF  BOILED  PEANUT  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar¬ 
keting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  August  13,  1957 
(7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  “This  amendment  shall  be  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of 
peanuts.”  ^ 

MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR  APPLES  PRODUCED  IN 
COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec.  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  Connecticut”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “Connecticut,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico”. 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  FOR  APPLES 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 


Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation,  is  amended  by  inserting  “,  such 
marketing  research  and  development  projects 
provided  in  section  8c(6)(I),  and”  immedi¬ 
ately  after  “section  8c(6)(H)”. 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c(6)  (I)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “or  avocados”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “avocados,  or  apples”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
committee  report  on  S.  3590.  On  page  10, 
in  the  explanation  of  section  804,  ap¬ 
pears  the  parenthetical  phrase  “(not  in¬ 
cluding  those  for  canning  of  freezing)”. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  bill  does  extend 
marketing  order  authority  to  apples  for 
canning  or  freezing  produced  in  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  What  the  report  should  have  stated 
was  that  it  did  not  extend  marketing 
order  authority  to  the  canned  or  frozen 
product. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1968.  By  and  large,  it 
is  a  simple  4-year  extension  of  the  1965 
act,  with  some  minor  changes. 

Title  I,  milk,  extends  authority  for 
class  I  base  plans  without  change,  and 
provides  new  authority  for  milk  research 
and  promotion — including  advertising — 
programs. 

Title  II,  feed  grains,  extends  the  cur¬ 
rent  program;  permits  payments  in  cash, 
as  well  as  kind;  and  provides  for  can¬ 
cellation  of  payment  in  kind  certificates 
held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  September  30,  1968.  ' 

Title  III,  cotton,  extends  the  current 
program — including  authority  for  trans¬ 
fer  of  allotments — but  amends  it: 

First,  to  permit  farms  that  participate 
in  the  diversion  program  to  divert  up  to 
35  percent  of  their  original  allotments 
and  lease  the  balance; 

Second,  to  permit  transfer  of  that  part 
of  the  allotment  apportioned  to  the  farm 
from  the  national  acreage  reserve; 

Third,  to  repeal  the  requirement  for 
filing  allotment  transfers  between  June  1 
and  December  31; 

Fourth,  to  give  the  Secretary  discretion 
as  to  the  amount  of  export  market 
acreage  within  the  250,000  acre  maxi¬ 
mum — rather  than  have  it  fixed  by 
statute  in  relation  to  carryover  reduc¬ 
tion — and, 

Fifth,  to  permit  a  producer  having  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  to  export  other 
cotton  in  lieu  of  that  grown  on  his  farm. 

Title  IV,  wheat,  extends  the  current 
program  with  the  following  changes: 

First.  To  conform  to  the  method  of 
computing  county  projected  yields,  farm 
projected  yields  would  be  computed  on  a 
5-year — instead  of  a  3-year — base. 

Second.  The  maximum  cost  of  cer¬ 
tificates  to  processors  for  1970  and  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  would  be  75  cents,  plus  the 
amount  by  which  the  parity  price  had  in¬ 
creased  over  the  parity  price  as  of  July 
1,  1969,  instead  of  the  difference  between 
the  loan  value  and  $2 — assuming  in  each 
case  that  the  face  value  of  the  certificate 
is  higher  than  such  cost. 

Third.  The  support  price  announced 
as  early  as  May  1  would  not  be  subject 
to  change  because  of  difference  between 
the  actual  July  1  parity  price  and  that 
estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

Title  V,  wool,  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  without  change. 
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Title  VI,  cropland  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  extends  the  program  with  changes, 
first,  permitting  payment  of  expenses  to 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Wild¬ 
life;  and,  second,  permitting  the  Secre¬ 
tary  unilaterally  and  after  ample  public 
notice  to  terminate  future  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  contracts  when  such  action  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

Title  VII,  rice,  extends  the  provision 
requiring  a  rice  diversion  program  when¬ 
ever  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
less  than  that  for  1965. 

Title  VIII,  miscellaneous,  contains  pro¬ 
visions  first,  extending  authority  to  lease 
tobacco  allotments;  second,  restricting 
the  reduction  in  State  or  county  pro¬ 
jected  yields  from  year  to  year  to  not 
more  than  5  percent;  third,  extending 
the  current  exemption  of  peanuts  for 
boiling  from  marketing  quotas;  fourth; 
adding  apples  produced  in  the  States  of 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
list  of  those  for  which  market  orders  are 
authorized;  and  fifth,  adding  apples  to 
the  list  of  commodities  for  which  adver¬ 
tising  programs  under  marketing  orders 
are  authorized,  and  authorizing  research, 
promotion,  and  advertising  programs  for 
commodities  other  than  milk  under  mar¬ 
keting  orders  even  when  prices  are  above 
parity. 

Immediate  action  on  this  proposed 
legislation  has  been  urged  by  nearly  all 
witnesses  representing  the  views  and  in¬ 
terests  of  producers.  The  preponderance 
of  opinion  that  delay  would  be  undesir¬ 
able  or  dangerous  to  agriculture  has 
deeply  impressed  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Hence,  although  mindful  that  the 
act  of  1965  applies  to  the  crops  of  1969, 
the  committee  recommends  affirmative 
action  during  this  session. 

Wheat  is  particularly  vunerable  unless 
early  action  is  taken.  However,  producers 
of  all  commodities  need  to  know  as  far 
ahead  as  possible  what  farm  programs 
will  be  available.  For  example,  the  class 
I  milk  base  plan  authority  expires  at  the 
end  of  1969.  As  a  result,  the  industry  is 
in  a  quandary  as  to  any  action  they 
should  take.  The  reasons  stated  to  the 
committee  include  the  following; 

Expiration  of  the  act  of  1965  would, 
in  effect,  bring  back  programs  of  the 
1950’s,  and  the  changes  could  well  alter 
both  short-term  and  long-range  plans 
of  farmers  and  agribusiness  concerns. 
Even  if  major  changes  in  programs  are 
not  to  be  made,  plans  for  expansion  or 
contraction  of  livestock  numbers  must 
be  made  long  before  the  actual  changes 
take  place.  Concomitantly,  the  plans  of 
livestock  producers  affect  feed  grain 
producers,  and  the  obverse  is  also  true. 
Arrangements  for  credit  and  for  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  land  must  be  made  long  before  the 
advent  of  a  new  crop  season.  Seedsmen 
and  suppliers  of  fertilizers,  herbicides, 
and  insecticides  follow  the  program 
changes  as  guides  in  their  business  inter¬ 
prises. 

While  it  is  desirable  for  many  people 
to  know  the  future  of  farm  programs  as 
early  as  possible,  wheat  producers  and 
their  suppliers  find  it  imperative  to  know 
during  the  first  part  of  1969  what  they 
can  counton  for  1970. 


If  we  were  to  revert  to  the  legislation 
in  effect  before  the  1965  enactment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas  for 
the  1970  crop  not  later  than  April  15, 
1969 — theoretically,  he  could  determine 
that  they  were  not  necessary,  but  this 
does  not  now  appear  to  be  a  practical 
possibility.  If  quotas  were  proclaimed,  a 
referendum  would  have  to  be  held  by 
August  1. 

Assuming  that  the  quota  proclamation 
could  be  deferred  by  congressional  ac¬ 
tion,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  1970  acreage  allotment  by 
about  the  middle  of  June.  By  that  time 
many  farmers  will  have  invested  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  money  in  tillage 
operations  on  land  that  they  plan  to  seed 
to  wheat  the  following  fall  for  harvest 
the  following  June  or  July.  They  will 
need  to  know  the  size  of  the  acreage  al¬ 
lotments  for  the  1970  crop.  They  will 
have  decided  whether  to  sell  or  store 
grain  held  from  the  previous  harvests, 
whether  to  try  to  arrange  for  the  use  of 
more  land  or  for  less,  whether  to  replace 
certain  machines  or  not. 

Wheat  growers’  decisions  will  be  made 
partly  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  vol¬ 
untary  program  will  be  available  or 
whether  a  marketing  quota  referendum 
will  have  to  be  held  and,  if  held,  whether 
quota  would  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

Their  decisions  will  also  be  based  upon 
the  expectation  of  having  or  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  wheat  certificates, 
which  this  year  are  worth  $1.38  per 
bushel  on  all  wheat  produced  by  program 
participants  within  their  domestic  al¬ 
lotments.  This  year  certificates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  augment  market  returns  from 
wheat  by  $730  million.  The  certainty  of 
this  kind  of  supplement  to  wheat  income, 
plus  price-support  loans,  under  a  volun¬ 
tary  program  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
uncertainties  of  a  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
gram  which  failed  to  gain  support  in  a 
referendum  in  1963. 

Further,  the  1965  act  has  achieved 
many  of  its  objectives. 

The  surpluses  which  once  clogged  our 
warehouses  have  been  largely  eliminated. 
The  buildup  of  new  surpluses  have  been 
largely  prevented.  Carryover  stocks  of 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  are  at  or 
close  to  desirable  levels — and  well  below 
the  burdensome  peaks  that  existed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  these  programs. 

Diversion  of  acreage  from  these  crops 
has  held  production  below  utilization  in 
most  cases,  and  additional  demand  has 
been  met  by  sales  from  CCC  stocks.  This 
has  meant  a  sharp  reduction  in  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  spent  for  storage,  handling, 
and  interest  on  commodities  held  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  hands.  Further,  the  programs 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  adjust 
the  acreage  removed  from  production 
from  about  29  million  in  total  up  to  50 
million  acres,  as  the  situation  war¬ 
ranted.  At  the  end  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1967  crops  stocks  of  these  com¬ 
modities  are  well  below  the  peaks  when 
the  programs  began : 

First.  Cotton  stocks  are  expected  to  be 
about  6.4  million  bales  compared  to  the 


peak  of  16.6  million  on  hand  when  the 
program  began.  Only  about  700,000  bales 
will  be  in  Government  hands  this  year. 

Second.  Wheat  stocks  are  expected  to 
be  about  545  million  bushels,  down  from 
the  1.4  billion  bushels  on  hand  when  the 
1962  program  began,  with  only  290  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  Goverxxment  stocks. 

Third.  Feed  grain  stocks  will  be  be¬ 
tween  45  and  50  million  tons,  compared 
to  85  million  tons  when  the  1961  progi’am 
began,  with  about  31  million  tons  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  stocks. 

Supplementing  the  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  is  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Pro¬ 
gram,  also  authorized  by  the  1965  act. 
The  agreements  that  remain  in  effect  5 
to  10  years  are  beneficial  to  fanners  and 
the  public.  Older,  pai't-time  farmers  are 
able  to  place  their  farms  in  conservation 
uses  with  assurance,  allowing  them  to 
remain  on  the  farm  and  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  rural  living. 

And  CAP  helps  meet  the  outdoor  rec¬ 
reational  needs  of  a  growing  U.S.  popu¬ 
lation.  Its  public  access  features  have 
opened  up  more  than  a  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  fai’mland  for  public  use 
in  hunting,  hiking,  and  camping.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers’  income  is  helped  with 
a  small  per  year  additional  payment. 
Greenspan  has  aided  137  communities  to 
acquire  eligible  land  and  move  it  per¬ 
manently  from  cropland  to  parks,  play¬ 
grounds,  picnic  areas,  and  other  outdoor 
recreation,  desperately  needed  by  many 
of  our  small  communities. 

The  commodity  programs  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  export  expansion.  Last 
year  we  exported  products  equivalent  to- 
the  harvest  of  71  million  acres  or  one 
acre  out  of  every  four.  The  1965  act  made 
possible  the  support  of  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains  at  world  market  levels.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  has  been  very 
competitive  in  world  ti*ade.  Also,  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  have  been  made  in  ex¬ 
port  subsidies,  which  were  lai-ge  in  ear¬ 
lier  yeai’s  under  high  pi’ice  supports.  At 
the  same  time  certificates  and  direct  pay¬ 
ments  help  assure  farmers  returns  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  world  prices. 

Since  fiscal  year  1960,  total  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  have  been  pushed' up  from 
$4.5  to  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967; 
Dui’ing  the  same  period  commercial  ex¬ 
ports — dollar  sales — climbed  62  pex-cent, 
from  $3.2  to  $5.2  billion.  Preliminai'y 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968 — a  year 
marked  by  vei'y  strong  competition  in 
world  markets — indicates  total  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  of  $6.4  bullion,  of  which 
nearly  $5  billion  will  be  commercial  sales. 

Ameiican  farmers  now  report  over  half 
of  their  wheat  production;  two-thirds  of 
the  annual  milled  rice  pi’oduction;  a 
third  or  more  of  their  grain  soi'ghums, 
soybeans,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  over  a 
fourth  of  their  flaxseed;  and  nearly  a 
fourth  of  their  corn. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  program  is 
not  perfect,  as  witnessed  by  the  amend¬ 
ments  included  in  the  bill  befox-e  the 
Senate.  Farm  pi’ices  in  some  cases  are 
too  low.  However,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
any  alternative  programs,  either  on  the 
books  or  offered  in  testimony  before  the 
committee  during  the  hearings.  Farm  or- 
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ganizations  were  almost  unanimous  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  with  some 
recommending  that  it  be  made  perma¬ 
nent.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  the 
Senate  to  provide  farmers  with  the  as¬ 
surance  they  desire  for  an  extension  now. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 


ate  to  approve  this  legislation  without 
delay. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG^Jj«risial5arMr.  President, 
ice  with  the  previous  order, 


I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  i 
ment  until  12  o’clock— noofT^Eomorrow. 

was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
o’clock  and  18  minutes  pm.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
July  19,  1968,  at  12  noon. 
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HIGHLIGHT:  Senate  passee  farm  bill. 


HOUSE  -  July  19,  1968 

1.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3710,  to  authorize  the\onstruction, 
repair,  /and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors Nfor  navi¬ 
gation/and  flood  control.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  H70^1 

APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  H„  R.  18785,  the  Defe\se 
Department  appropriation  bill,  1969  (H.  Rept.  1754) 0  p.  H7116 


2 


30  HOUSING.  The  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  difference* 
between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions  of  S.  3497,  the  housing  bill 

p.  dtu. 

4.  EXPENDITURES.  Rep.  Mahon  stated  "I  do  not  now  see  that  we  are  going  tn/  achieve 

the  $6  biXlion  cut  in  expenditures  in  the  individual  bills"  and  tha y  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  n^ve  to  "take  whatever  additional  measures  that  are  nece/sary."  p. 
H7040 

5.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  'Rep.  Dorn  stated  that  he  was  "shocked"  at  the/fecent  decree 

by  the  Post  Off ic\  Dept.  to  the  effect  that  mail  service  woi \Yd  be  curtailed 
and  small  post  offices  serving  rural  communities  would  be  9dosed.  p.  H7041 

6.  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT.  \Rep.  Goodell  spoke  in  support  of  /the  "comprehensive 

community  self-help  program  which  can  stem  from  the  passage  of  the  Community 
Self-Determination  Act."\p.  H7106 

7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  the  program  for  Mon.  and  the  balance 

of  the  week  as  follows:  Higher  Education  Amendments,  food  stamp  bill,  farm 
bill,  military  construction  bil\.  District  of  Columbia  and  Defense  Dept,  appro¬ 
priation  bills,  supergrade  bill, Endangered  s/iecies  of  wildlife  and  fishermen's 
protective  bills.  pp.  H7099-7100 

8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  July  22.  p.  H71N 
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PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servic^ Commi ttee  reported  with  amendments 
H.R.  13844,  to  grant  time  off  for/ employees  to  arrange  funerals  of  their  children 
lost  in  hostile  military  action /IS.  Rept.  1443\.  p.  S8946 

10.  WILDLIFE.  Passed  as  reported/^.  R.  25,  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  to  preserve, protectX develop,  restore,  and  make 
accessible  estuarine  area/  of  the  Nation  which  are  \Xluable  for  sport  and  com¬ 
mercial  fishing,  wildlif'e  conservation,  recreation,  amj  scenic  beauty.  pp< 
S8956-7 


11.  FPC.  Concurred  in  H/use  amendments  of  a  technical  and  clarifying  nature  to  S „ 

2445,  to  amend  parx  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  tlre^  manner  in  which 
the  licensing  au/hority  of  the  Commission  and  the  right  of  tha.  U.  S.  to  take 
over  a  project/or  projects  upon  or  after  the  expiration  of  any \icense  shall 
be  exercised  /p„  S8951).  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 

12.  LANDS.  Paa/ed  without  amendment  S.  3687,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of\Agriculture 

to  release  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  certain  lands 
to  the  /tate  of  Ohio.  p.  S8950 


13.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3590,  the  farm  bill  (pp.  S9008-41) .  Agreed 
to  committee  amendments  en  bloc  to  be  considered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  (p.  S9009).  Rejected,  40-40,  an  Aiken  amendment  to  provide  for  a 


-  3  - 


3-year  extension  of  the  farm  programs  which  the  bill  would  extend  for  4  years 
(p0  S9019 ) o  Agreed  to  a  Morton  amendment  to  continue  the  present  law  regarding 
wheat  certificates  for  4  years  (pQ  S9020).  Agreed  to  a  Lausche-Dirksen  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  Ohio  and  Illo  among  States  whose  apple  production  is  eligible 
to  be  included  in  marketing  agreements  and  orders  (p.  S9020) „  By  unanimous 
consent,  it  was  agreed  to  limit  further  debate  to  1  hour  equally  divided  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  and  the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill  (pp.  S9030-1). 
Pending  at  recess  was  the  modified  Williams,  DeL^  -Brews ter  amendment  to  limit 
agricultural  payments.  _____ _ ___ _ 

14„  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES .  Sen.  Pell  announced  hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  a 

Presidential  CoirtHjission  on  Negro  History  and  Culture  Jul/y  23  in  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  hearing  room.  pp0  S8947-8 

15.  CROP  INSURANCE.  Sen.NPell  commended  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  program  as  an 

important  factor  in  strengthening  the  credit  and  farm  future  of  growers  who 
participate,  p.  S8950- 

r  \  / 

16.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  Howard  J .  Samuels,  N.Y.,  to  be  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Small  Business\Administration/  p.  S8967 

17.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Nelson  announced  \hat  he  aora  Sen.  Percy  intend  to  cosponsor  a 

bill  to  provide  our  rural  areas  with  new  businesses  and  more  jobs  to  stem  the 
migration  of  people  to  large  citiek^.  /p.  S8976 

18.  FLOODING.  Sen.  Hansen  inserted  a  re'soisution  requesting  that  action  be  taken 

to  make  it  possible  to  conduct  an/invesRigation  of  recurrent  flooding  on  the 
Little  Wind  River  in  Wyo.  pp.  £8991-2 

19.  MAIL.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va. ,  supported  pending  Legislation  to  exempt  the  mail¬ 

handling-  operations  of  theyPost  Office  Department  from  manpower  restrictions 
p.  S8992  7  X 

j20.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Muskie  spoke  in  support  of  ohe  construction  of  the 

Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St.  Johh  River,  Maine.  pp.  S8995-6 

21.  WATERSHEDS.  Sen.  Church  commended  Forest  Service's  emergency  treatment  of 

watersheds  whiclyhelp  prevent  damage  from  wildlife.  p.\>8996 

22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  followirVe  action  on  the  farm 
bill  the  Seyate  will  consider  the  public  works  appropriation\bi 1 1 .  p„  S9008 

SENATE  --  July  20,  1968 

23.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed,  58-18,  with  amendments  S.  3590,  to  extend  ankl  improve 
legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  (pp.  S9045,  S9049-69).  Rejected, 
26-47,  a  Williams,  Del ., -Brewster  amendment  to  limit  the  amount  of  payments 

a:o  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year  to  $25,000,  except  under  the  Sukar 


24, 


25, 


27, 


28, 


30, 


Act  (pp.  S9049-52),,  Rejected,  30-40,  a  Williams,  Del . , -Lausche-Brewster  ame^idmen 
to  limit  the  amount  of  payments  to  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year  tc 


$75,000,  except  under  the  Sugar  and  Wool  Acts  (pp.  S9052-3).  Rejected, 


48,  a  Monroney  amendment  to  establish  and  maintain  emergency  reserves  oi 
storable  agricultural  commodities  (pp.  S9053-64). 


MANPOWER.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S.  2938,  to\extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under  the  Manpowe  r  .Development 
and  Training N^ct  of  1962,  as  amended  (S.  Rept.  1445).  p.  S9087 


TRADE  FAIRS.  Parsed  without  amendment  H.  R„  18340,  to  amend  section  212(B)  of 
the  Merchant  Mari\e  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  th6  continuation  of 
authority  to  develop  American  flag  carriers  and  promote  ther  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States\through  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fai^s  (p.  S9048).  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent\;o  the  President. 


26.  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R„  13781,  authorizing  funds  for  sea-grant 
colleges  and  ocean  exploration  for  the  fiscal  year  >1969,  from  not  to  exceed 
$8.5  million  to  not  to  exceed  $15  million,  and  fc nr  the  fiscal  year  1970,  from 
not  to  exceed  $12  million  to  npt  to  exceed  $15  nylllion.  pp.  S9047-8 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  consideration y6f  H .  NR .  18188,  the  Transportation  Dept, 
appropriation  bill,  1969  (includes/funds  fo^K  forest  highways)  (p.  S9108). 

As  reported  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commrt.tee  this  bill  provides  that  "no 
funds  shall  be  available  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  commissions, 
councils,  committees ,  or  simij/ar  groups  which  dc\not  have  prior  and  specific 
congressional  approval." 

Passed,  67-3,  with  amendments  H.  R.  17903,  the  p'hDlic  works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriation  bill,  1969  (pp.  S906\-87).  Conferees  were 
appointed.  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed.  Aa  reported  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  this  bill  provides  that  "no  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or /any  other  Act,  shall  be  available  to\finance  interdepart¬ 
mental  boards,  commissions,  councils,  committees,  or  similar  groups .. .which  do 
not  have  prior  anc/  specific  congressional  approval.1 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  on  Mon.  the  Senate  will  Consider 
the  1  Transportation  Department  appropriation  bill  and  the  long  staple  cothpn 
bill^  later  in  the  week  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  measure,  if  reported, 
p.  /S9076 


( 


PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H.\R.  13844,  to^provide  time  off  from  duty  with¬ 
out  loss  of  pay  or  reduction  in  leVve  for  employees  of  executive  agencies  to 
attend  and  make  necessary  arrangements  in  /connection  with  the  funerals  of  their 
sons  or  daughters  in  the  U.  S.  Armed  Ed vj/es  overseas  who  died  in  or  as  a  result 
of  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force.  pp.  S9108-9 


29.  rAMILY  PLANNING^  Sen.  Gruening  inserted  a  White  House  news  releXae  describing 
the  mandate  of  the  committee  to  review  our  Government's  policies \md  programs 
in  the  f ield/of  population  and  family  planning  domestically  and  internationally, 
p.  S9090 
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Congress  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  fruitful  functions  of  the  legislative 

.1  share  that  opinion.  At  stake  here,  of 
course,  is  the  simple  issue  of  whether 
Congress  shall  have  an  effective  capacity 
to  investigate  whatever  comes  before  the 
Senate's^1'  House  in  terms  of  something 
which,  indicates  that  an  investigation 
should  be  made. 

Without  the  power  to  be  able  to  sum¬ 
mon  witnessed,  without  the  power  of 
subpena  to  get  chem  before  a  committee 
and  the  authority  to  get  them  to  re¬ 
spond  to  appropWate  questions,  the 
whole  in vestigative\  procedure  of  the 
Senate  would  become\a  fruitless  farce. 
Nothing  effective  couldpe  accomplished. 
We  might  as  well  turn  oyer  to  agencies 
of  the  Government,  the  prfyate  sector,  or 
anyone  else  who  may  have Mone  some¬ 
thing  which  requires  investigation,  the 
complete  authority  to  build  a  great  big 
Chinese  wall  around  themselves  and 
keep  from  Congress  and  the  public  the 
pertinent  facts  which  are  necessaryN 

I  repeat,  the  issue  is  simple.  At  stak&as 
not  whether  this  particular  witness  shaY 
have  the  power  to  refuse  to  answer' 
questions  without  taking  recourse  to  the 
fifth  amendment  or  without  providing 
any  extenuating  circumstances.  But 
here  is  a  man  who  has  been  a  Federal 
employee,  drawing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  Certainly,  if 
Congress  does  not  have  the  right  to  in¬ 
vestigate  what  he  has  been  doing  with 
the  money  and  what  kind  of  program  he 
has  been  running,  then  Congress  would 
have  the  right  to  investigate  no  one  and 
the  right  to  investigate  nothing,  because 
without  the  power  of  subpena  and  the 
right  to  compel  testimony,  the  investi¬ 
gative  procedure,  of  course,  would  come 
to  naught. 

Thus,  I  strongly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  forthcoming  roll- 
call  vote,  we  overwhelmingly  reaffirm 
the  investigative  power  of  Congress  by 
citing  Jeff  Fort  for  contempt  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  such  tjfne 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  alternative 
to  a  citation  for  contempt  ha  this  case. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  prosecuted 
and  sustained  by  the  court.  If  anything 
less  than  that  occurs,  tne  investigative 
power  of  the  Senate  A\ nd  the  House- 
Congress  as  a  whole-ywill  be  greately  im¬ 
paired. 

Mr.  President,  Lfiave  observed  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  investigative  committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel¬ 
lan].  I  have7 found  that  he  has  operated 
fairly  and7  judiciously.  The  committee 
has  operated  under  written  rules.  The 
written  rules  provide  that  a  witness  may 
submit  questions  to  the  committee  to  be 
propounded  by  the  committee  to  any  wit¬ 
ness  he  feels  has  maligned  or  adversely 
Effected  him. 

The  committee  has  also  honored  the 
right  of  a  witness  to  decline  to  answer 


because  of  self-incrimination.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  committee  has  refrained 
from  asking  questions  when  it  knew  that 
the  subject  matter  involved  a  pending 
criminal  action. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  witness, 
Jeff  Fort,  did  not  even  remain  in  the 
committee  room.  He  did  not  exercise  his 
right  to  decline  to  answer  because  his 
answers  might  tend  to  incriminate  him. 
After  giving  his  name,  his  attorney  an¬ 
nounced  in  substance  that  unless  the 
committee  changed  its  written  rules  of 
many  years  standing,  they  would  refuse 
to  answer  and  would  leave  the  room. 

His  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  he  might  be  cited  for  contempt.  Two 
or  three  times  the  chairman  asked  the 
witness  and  his  attorney  to  pause  for  a 
moment  so  he  might  inform  him  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  rules 
were  referred  to  and  read  into  the  record. 
He  knew  he  had  a  right  to  submit  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  committee  to  be  propounded 
to  other  witnesses.  His  attorney  said: 


has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution  37 p.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays'  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will/call  the 
roll.  / 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senatpr  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  is  absent' on  official  busi¬ 
ness.  / 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BaIth],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the' Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNGiythe  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 


No.  We  ask  that  you  change  the  rules /Xnc*  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
and  permit  the  attorney  for  the  witness  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

[Mr.  Bayh],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Brewster]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bak¬ 
er]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 


to  cross-examine  other  witnesses” — not 
just  other  witnesses  who  happened  to-'oe- 
there.  His  request  was  that  all  witnesses 
in  the  past  be  resubpenaed  and  brought 
there  for  the  attorney  for  the  witness  to 
conduct  his  own  investigation  And  on 
such  a,  demand,  the  witness/turned  and 
walked\ut  of  the  room,  fojJowing  his  at¬ 
torney. 

Now,  Mi\President,  ^witnesses  before 
congressional  committees  can  just  turn 
and  walk  aky,  the  power  of  con¬ 
gressional  conupittees  has  come  to  an 
end - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MpCellan]  still  has 
3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  IVpiCLELLAN.  MrXPresident,  for 
the  Record,  I  would  likeXo  state  that 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In¬ 
vestigations  is  composed  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers.  Subsequent  to  the  contempt  corn- 
fitted  by  the  witness,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  met,  and  with  eight  of  the  nine  inem- 
bers  present,  voted  unanimously  forXhis 
citation.  Thereafter  the  full  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  now  com¬ 
posed  of  14  members  met.  Eleven  mem¬ 
bers  were  present,  and  all  11  voted  for 
this  citation. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  If  the 
Senate  cannot  require  a  witness  to 
testify  under  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  this  inquiry  and  the  occasion  when 
this  witness  walked  out,  if  the  authority 
of  the  duly  constituted  committees  of 
this  body  can  be  flouted  with  impunity 
and  with  contempt  such  as  the  action 
and  conduct  that  occurred  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  then  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  that  happens,  will  have 
become  impotent  to  discharge  its  func¬ 
tions  properly  and  adequately. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  unani¬ 
mously  for  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  understand  a  rollcall  has  been 
ordered.  I  am  ready  for  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 


''nays  0,  as 
\ 

follows: 

[No.  223  Leg. 
YEAS— 80 

1 

AlkenV 

Harris 

Moss 

Allott  \ 

Hart 

Mundt 

Anderson- 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bible  \ 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Boggs  \ 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Brooke 

\  Hickenlooper 

Pearson 

Burdick 

\  Hill 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Pollings 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Ribicoff 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Magnuson  . 

Spong 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Symington 

Dodd 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Typings 

Ervin 

Miller 

Williams,  N.J. 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 
Yarborough 

Fong 

Monroney 

Gore 

Montoya 

Young,  N,-  Dak. 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Morse 

Morton 

Young,  Oh)o 
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NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 19 


McGee 

Murphy 

Percy 

Prouty 

Tower 


BafcerX  Griffin  _ 

Bartlett.  Inouye 

Bayh  \  Javits 

Bennett  \  Kennedy 
Brewster  \  Long,  Mo. 

Dominick  \  Long,  La. 

Fulbright  \McCarthy 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  379)  was 

agreed  to.  *  \ 

V1 

LISTER  HILL  NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  BIOMEDICAL  COMMUNICA 
TIONS— SENATE  JOINT  RESOLD 
TION  193 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.\President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER\ls  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  theVjoint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  193)  was  reaavthe 
first  time  by  title,  and  the  second  tnjje 
at  length,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  193 
Whereas,  during  his  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  the  Congress,  Senator 
Lister  Hill  has  achieved  more  forward-look¬ 
ing  legislation  relating  to  improved  health 
and  educational  opportunities  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  than  any  other  individual  in 
the  history  of  this  body;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Hill’s  legislative  inter¬ 
ests  in  health,  in  education,  and  in  libraries 
are  epitomized  in  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  to  whose  establishment  and  devel¬ 
opment  Senator  Hill  has  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  during  the  course  of  his  career;  and 
Whereas,  a  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
Communications  to  be  constructed  and  lo¬ 
cated  as  a  part  of  this  Library  has  been 
proposed  by  two  legislators  of  the  House,  the 
late  John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Paul  G.  Rogers  of  Florida;  and  further  that 
this  Center  has  ben  strongly  endorsed  by 
representatives  of  the  scientific  community 
as  an  urgently  required  facility  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  communications  necessary  for 
health  education,  research,  and  practice;  and 
further  that  this  Center  would  function  to 
contribute  enduringly  to  the  life-long  objec¬ 
tives  of  Senator  Hill’s  legislative  career;  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Center  be  named  and 
designated  as  the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Communications,  thus  per¬ 
petuating  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  the  legislative 
interests  of  his  long  and  fruitful  career  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res¬ 
olution  (S.J.  Res.  193)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  ancj/passed. 

THE  DANGER  IN /  JUSTIFYING 

EXCESS  FEDERAL/EXPENDITURES 
ON  THE  BASIS,/ OF  A  HIGHER 
GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  several  years 
now,  in  testimony  before  various  Senate 
committees,  j/e  have  heard  numerous 
officials  of  .this  administration  defend 
their  ever-increasing  budgetrequests  on 
the  p-ouoids  that  the  amount 

involved  nevertheless  represents  a  no 
greater  percentage  of  the  in  turn  in- 
increased  gross  national  product. 


This  justification  for  these  steadily 
growing  expenditures — more  than  $80 
billion  this  year  for  defense  alone — is 
now  cause  for  serious  apprehension;  be¬ 
cause  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
this  theory  means  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  spend  an  unlimited  amount 
on  its  programs,  so  long  as  the  expendi¬ 
ture  in  question  represents  a  no  greater 
percentage  of  the  total  GNP. 

The  present  economic  predicament  of 
this  Nation,  however,  demonstrates  that 
even  a  country  as  strong  as  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  with  such  a 
heavy  program  of  guns  and  butter,  all 
at  the  same  time. 

It  has  now  become  clear  also  that  the 
relative  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  defense  in  the  na¬ 
tional  income  accounts  budget  is  an 
inadequate  measure  of  the  impact  of 
these  expenditures  on  the  economy  at 
any  given  time;  and  this  is  time  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

The  state  of  resource  use  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  critical  factor;  and  if  the 
•conomy  were  plagued  with  both  serious 
(^employment  and  considerable  excess 
capacity,  defense  expenditures  as  a  share 
of  GNP  might  be  maintained,  or  even 
increased,  with  little  or  no  inflationar 
effect  on.  the  economy.  / 

The  situation  is  far  different,  however, 
when  the  economy  is  operating  close  to, 
or  at  capacity,  with  low  rates  /if  un¬ 
employment  and  developing  inflationary 
pressures.  \  7 

In  the  latter  situation,  any/ncrease  in 
autonomous  expenditures  cduld  well  add 
to  inflationary  presVresyparticularly  if 
the  rate  of  increase  ihspending  is  more 
rapid  than  the  cconmny  can  sustain. 

In  other  words,  defense  expenditures 
could  be  growing  at  a  slower  rate  than 
total  GNP,  or  even  declining  as  a  share 
of  GNP,  but  tjzfey  could  stkl  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  ayC  unsustainably  jiigh  rate 
of  growth  pt  the  economy,  with  the 
attendant  /  increase  of  inflationary 
pressures/  \ 

The  inadequacy  of  measuring  the  ^ 
pact  oy  defense  expenditures  on  the  eco 
na1?.  *n  ^erms  its  relative  share  o* 
GNP  is  clearly  evident  in  the  experience 
°V  1965-66,  with  the  subsequent  eco- 
omic  development. 

Defense  expenditures  began  to  rise 
in  the  second  half  of  1965.  Between  the 
second  quarter  of  1965  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1966  they  were  up  about  $6 
billion. 

As  a  share  of  GNP,  these  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  rose  only  from  7.3  to  7.6  per¬ 
cent.  But  this  increase  was  a  prime  factor 
in  the  initiation  of  a  serious  overheating 
of  the  economy.  Industrial  production 
rose  sharply,  a  capital  equipment  boom 
gained  momentum,  wholesale  prices  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  sharply,  unemployment  drop¬ 
ped  to  under  4  percent,  labor  shortages 
began  to  appear,  and  strong  wage  pres¬ 
sures  began  to  develop  in  some  sectors 
of  industry. 

As  a  result,  strong  measures  of  mone¬ 
tary  restraint  became  necessary;  and  at 
that  time  also  we  should  have  established 
measures  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Even  when  defense  spending  main¬ 
tains  only  the  same  percentage  of  the 
GNP,  it  frequently  absorbs  resources. 


needed  for  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
sectors  which  have  high  economic  and 
social  priorities. 

When  the  economy  is  operating 
close  to  full  employment,  further  c „ 
pansion  is  limited  by  both  the  labor 
force  and  productivity  growth;  and  if 
defense  expenditures  keep  pace  with  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  GNP,  the  increase  in  real 
resources  available  to  other  Actors  of 
the  economy  can  only  be  suchas  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  maintain  then  present 
shares  of  GNP.  But  our  .national  goals 
call  for  the  reverse;  namely,  an  expanded 
share  of  resources  to/other  sectors  we 
now  know  only  tog/well  must  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

As  but  one  example,  the  housing  sec¬ 
tor  has  been  severely  squeezed  over  the 
last  several  years;  and  to  expand  hous¬ 
ing  expenditures  so  as  to  meet  the  pent- 
up  demanc/and  population  shifts  would 
require  afi  increase  in  its  relative  share 
of  the ' 

A  sweater  share  of  the  total  output 
as  i/presented  by  the  GNP  is  also  re¬ 
quired  for  urban  renewal,  for  income 
,  'ograms  for  the  poor,  and  for  compa¬ 
rable  programs.  All  these  programs  be¬ 
come  that  much  more  difficult  if  defense 
expenditures  are  maintained  at  a  con¬ 
stant  share  of  that  output. 

In  addition,  the  percentage  of  GNP 
devoted  to  defense  expenditures  may  be 
a  most  misleading  indicator  of  the 
amount  of  resources  devoted  to  military 
purposes,  particularly  when  expenditures 
increase,  because  the  impact  of  new  mili¬ 
tary  orders  on  additions  to  business  in¬ 
ventory,  along  with  capacity  expansion 
programs,  is  often  felt  long  before  higher 
military  outlays  actually  appear  in  the 
GNP. 

This  is  but  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
movement  of  defense  expenditures  from 
7.3  to  7.6  percent  of  GNP  in  late  1965 
and  early  1966 — in  itself  a  small  in¬ 
crease — was  associated  with  such  large 
secondary  impacts;  because  it  is  obVious 
that  heavy  drafting  of  young  men  from 
the  civilian  labor  force  involves  a  loss 
of  productive  resources,  along  with,  in 
lany  cases,  a  decline  in  the  productivity 
'  the  civilian  economy. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JMANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  (Am  complete  action  today  on 
the  pending^  business,  the  agricultural 
bill,  but  thatSis  doubtful.  If  we  do  not 
finish  with  it  today,  we  will,  of  course, 
continue  with  it\tomorrow.  Completion 
of  action  on  the  Rending  bill,  today  or 
tomorrow  or  whendyer,  will  be  followed 
by  the  public  works  ^appropriation  bill. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  improve 
legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income, 
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stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring  adequate 
supplies  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
committee  amendments  are  subject  to 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President-,  I  will  de¬ 
vote  a  very  short  time  to  a  discussion 
of  the  bill  itself.  The  bill,  as  we  know, 
extends,  and  to  some  extent  amends  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1965,  I  must  say,  has  not 
been  an  unqualified  success  insofar  as 
raising  the  income  of  the  farmer  has 
been  concerned. 

In  1965,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  were  receiving  an  average  of  80 
percent  of  parity  for  their  production. 
After  about  3  y2  years  under  this  law, 
they  are  now  receiving  73  percent  of 
parity  for  their  crops. 

I  might  say  the  pending  bill  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  absolutely  necessary  because  the 
provisions  which  it  purports  to  extend 
do  not  expire,  any  of  them,  until  July  1, 
1969.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  help  maintain  a  continuity 
between  this  program  and  the  next  pro¬ 
gram,  whatever  that  may  be,  if  the  1965 
law,  or  the  provisions  of  it,  particularly 
as  they  pertain  to  grain  and  wheat,  can 
be  extended  for  1,  2,  or  even  3  years. 

The  administration  has  been  rather  in¬ 
sistent  that  we  extend  this  for  4  years. 
Four  years  would  bring  the  expiration 
of  it  near  the  expiration  of  the  next  4- 
year  term  of  the  incoming  President, 
whoever  he  may  be. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  start 
our  1972  presidential  campaign  at  this 
point.  And  I  think  it  is  rather  amazing 
that  the  administration  is  so  concerned 
about  this  matter  that  it  is  virtually  ad¬ 
mitting  the  loss  of  the  coming  election 
several  months  in  advance  of  the  elec¬ 
tion;  because  if  it  felt  confident  of  win¬ 
ning  the  election  in  November,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  asking  for  this  4-year 
extension  at  this  time. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  have 
an  agricultural  bill  before  us,  and  some 
extension  of  the  1965  act  is  desirable. 

There  are  a  couple  of  new  features  in 
this  bill.  They  authorize  producer  check¬ 
offs  for  promotion  and  research  pro¬ 
grams  for  milk  and  advertising  programs 
for  apples  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 
The  authorization  for  deductions  for  the 
promotion  of  the  consumption  of  milk 
extends  through  the  entire  country. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  relates  to  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  base  plan  authority.  That  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  which  never  should 
have  existed  at  all.  It  provides  that  in  a 


marketing  order  area,  the  milk  producers 
can  in  effect  divide  the  production  among 
themselves,  and  they  cannot  increase 
their  individual  production  unless  they 
can  purchase  production  rights  from 
somebody  who  already  holds  the  right 
to  produce.  I  am  sorry  that  this  provision 
is  in  the  bill.  Only  one  of  approximately 
80  marketing  order  areas  in  the  United 
States  has  availed  itself  of  this  provision, 
and  I  understand  that,  as  a  result,  in  this 
particular  marketing  order  area,  they 
make  Las  Vegas  look  like  a  rather  ama¬ 
teurish  community,  since  the  going  price 
of  producing  a  pound  of  milk  per  day  is 
now,  I  understand,  $13.  In  other  words, 
if  I  want  to  increase  my  production  a 
thousand  pounds  a  day,  I  would  have  to 
buy  the  right  to  produce  that  thousand 
pounds  from  someone  who  already  holds 
an  official  base  and  pay  about  $13,000  for 
it.  I  am  told  that  almost  $4  million  in 
cash  changed  hands  because  of  the  spec¬ 
ulation  in  the  sale  of  the  right  to  produce 
milk. 

I  do  not  approve  of  requiring  farmers 
to  buy  the  right  to  produce  milk  or  any 
other  crop,  but  this  is  now  in  the  law. 
There  is  no  indication  that  any  other 
marketing  order  area  will  try  to  avail  it¬ 
self  of  these  provisions,  so  I  am  not  ob¬ 
jecting  strenuously  to  leaving  it  in  there 
as  it  is  now. 

The  base  plan  proposal,  if  it  goes  far 
enough,  as  one  can  see,  could  easily  lead 
to  a  monopoly  of  production  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  crop  in  a  few  hands.  That  is 
something  we  certainly  do  not  want. 

A  1-year  extension  for  crops  would  be 
preferable  to  none  at  all.  But,  I  would 
go  as  high  as  a  3-year  extension,  be¬ 
cause  then  we  could  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  and  decide  what  length 
of  time  would  really  be  advisable  and 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  correct  an  error  on  the  part  of 
myself  or  somebody  else  which  appears 
on  page  20  of  the  printed  hearings  on 
this  bill.  I  am  quoted  as  saying,  in  ques¬ 
tioning  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

Do  you  not  agree  that  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  has  had  its  day  and  might  be  reduced  or 
abolished? 

That  certainly  is  not  what  I  intended 
to  say.  I  do  not  think  I  said  it,  but  the 
reporter  understood  it  that  way,  and  it 
got  by  everybody  and  was  printed  that 
way,  much  to  the  consternation  of  my 
friends  in  the  Extension  Service  who 
have  always  regarded  me  as  one  of  the 
best  friends  they  had  anywhere. 

What  I  said — what  I  think  I  said — 
was: 

You  do  not  agree  that  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  has  had  its  day  and  might  be  reduced  or 
abolished? 

But  it  got  into  print  as  “do  you  not 
agree,”  which  made  it  entirely  different. 

I  am  glad  to  make  the  correction  at 
this  time,  and  I  am  going  to  see  that 
some  of  my  friends  in  the  Extension 
Service  get  a  copy  of  the  Record  of  to¬ 
day,  so  that  they  will  see  that  it  was  in 
error  on  my  part.  And  I  want  to  assure 
them  that  I  am  just  as  strong  for  the 
Extension  Service  today  as  I  ever  was, 
and  that  is  very  strong. 


I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  I  just 
cannot  go  along  with  a  4-year  extension 
of  this  bill  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  want  to  start  the  1972  electioh  cam¬ 
paign  yet.  So  I  am  willing  to  go  further 
than  I  think  advisable,  and  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  to  have  it 
made  the  pending  business.  This  amend¬ 
ment  would  reduce  the  4-year  extension 
to  3  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  with¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  4,  lines  5  and  19,  strike  out  “1973” 
each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  “1972”. 

On  page  5,  lines  7,  10,  14,  and  22,  strike ' 
out  “1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  out  “1974”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1973”. 

On  page  6,  lines  21  and  23,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  “1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  8,  lines  10,  16,  and  22,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  9,  lines  2,  6,  10,  and  13,  strike  out 
"1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  9,  line  18,  strike  out  “five  calen¬ 
dar  years”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “four 
calendar  years”. 

On  page  10,  line  7,  strike  out  “1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  11,  lines  5,  12,  and  18,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  11,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
“1972”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  12,  lines  18  and  24,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  “1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  simply 
would  reduce  the  extension  of  the  1965 
act  from  4  years  to  3  years.  That  is  all  it 
is  intended  to  do.  It  changes  the  numeral 
“1973”  to  “1972.”  So  that  It  will  expire 
just  before  the  next  presidential  election, 
not  after. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  while  I  would  much  prefer  a 
4-year  extension,  I  would  gladly  support 
the  3 -year  extension.  This  is  undoubtedly 
more  than  we  will  get  the  House  to  agree 
to. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  offering  this  amendment.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  agriculture  for  longer  than  I 
can  remember — long  before  I  began  my 
service  in  the  Senate.  He  has  always 
taken  a  reasonable  position  and  attitude 
toward  agriculture,  not  only  in  his  own 
State  but  also  in  the  entire  country.  I 
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commend  him  for  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  with  whom 
I  have  worked  on  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  along  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  ever  since  we  have 
been  Members  of  the  Senate  together, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land],  who  I  note  is  listening  expectantly 
or  avidly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Attentively. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  word  I  was 
trying  to  find. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  realized  that  I  do  listen  expectantly 
and  attentively  to  everything  he  says. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  was 
present  when  the  question  was  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I  recall 
perfectly  well  that  the  question  was  one 
of  great  approval  of  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice  and  not  of  disapproval.  I  am  rather 
shocked,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
that  the  question  was  turned  around  in 
the  report  so  as  to  indicate  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  Extension  Service,  as  it 
apparently  does  in  the  record. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  one  of 
the  great  friends  of  the  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  is  properly  recognized  as  such; 
and  if  he  had  said  anything  along  the 
line  that  is  quoted  in  the  record,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  been 
shocked  beyond  expression  and  would 
certainly  have  remembered  it.  To  the 
contrary,  the  -Senator  from  Florida  re¬ 
members  that  the  attitude  and  expres¬ 
sion  and  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  most  friendly  to  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
good  to  have  a  favorable  witness,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  proven  to  be. 

My  purpose  in  asking  that  question  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  dispute  those 
people  in  and  out  of  Government  who 
claim  that  the  Extension  Service  has  had 
its  day  and  ought  to  be  reduced  or  abol¬ 
ished  altogether. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  offering  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  which  would  place 
a  3-year  limitation  on  the  extension  of 
the  present  agricultural  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  Senate  that  will  in  any  way 
endanger  the  extension  of  the  program. 

The  question  as  to  time,  whether  it  is 
4  years,  3  years,  2  years,  or  1  year,  no 
doubt  will  be  brought  up.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
been  very  helpful  in  offering  this  3-year 
amendment. 

Is  the  amendment  for  future  consider¬ 
ation  or  is  it  now  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  has  been 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  provides 
ior  a  3-year  extension  of  the  law  as  it 
i elates  to  wheat,  feed  grains  and  other 


farm  commodities,  rather  than  a  4-year 
extension. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  support  an  extension 
of  the  program  for  all  grains,  and  I  shall 
give  further  consideration  to  the  3 -year 
extension  with  the  hope  that  nothing  oc¬ 
curs  to  endanger  the  extension. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  feel,  with  a  new  admin¬ 
istration,  a  new  President  and  new  Con¬ 
gress  coming  to  Washington,  this  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  them  to  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  express  their  opin¬ 
ions,  and  not  have  the  legislation  locked 
up  before  they  get  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  one  of  those  Senators 
who  have  been  listening  attentatively  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  was  very 
much  intrigued  by  the  political  slant 
given  with  respect  to  the  4-year  term 
that  would  have  brought  it  beyond  a  new 
President.  I  would  like  to  know  why  the 
3  years  would  not  put  us  in  the  same 
position.  As  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have 
been  reading  the  newspapers,  every 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  been 
talking  about  the  farm  situation.  I  think 
the  new  President,  whether  he  be  a  Re¬ 
publican  or  a  Democrat,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  place  his  position  before 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  farm  products,  sub¬ 
sidies,  and  so  forth,  without  being  im¬ 
peded  or  blockaded  with  an  extension 
which  takes  the  program  beyond  1972. 

I  think  the  Senator’s  proposal  of  a 
3 -year  extension  would  do  as  much  harm 
to  the  new  President  that  comes  in  as 
would  be  done  with  a  4-year  extension. 

I  do  not  see  why  1  year  would  not  be 
all  right,  because  it  would  take  us  to 
1970.  The  present  law  takes  us  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1969,  and  an  additional  year 
to  December  31,  1970.  Even  then,  the  new 
President  would  have  to  wait  2  years 
before  he  could  do  anything  about  it.  I 
am  wondering  if  there  is  a  good  and 
logical  reason  for  it;  and  that  is  what 
I  am  asking  the  Senator.  Why  is  it  so 
importat  to  give  this  matter  such  a  broad 
extension  of  4  more  years,  when  the 
term  of  the  President  is  only  4  years? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  that  Humphrey  or  McCarthy 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  recommendations  to  the  incoming 
Congress,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
the  same  opinion;  or  that  Rockefeller  or 
Nixon  may  have  recommendations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct;  but 
the  point  is,  as  I  understand  the  amend¬ 
ment,  if  it  passes,  they  would  have  no 
jurisdiction  until  1972. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  4-year  term  is 
approved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  if  a  3-year  exten¬ 
sion  is  approved? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  It  would  be  up  for 
approval  during  the  next  administration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  Of  course  not.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  present  program,  if 
we  do  nothing  at  all,  expires  December 
31,  1969.  That  means  the  new  President 
will  have  to  wait  1  year,  anyway.  By 
making  the  extension  3  years,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  would  take  it  3  years  beyond  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1969. 


I  do  not  see  how  a  new  President  will 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  this  program 
or  do  anything  about  it.  That  is  what 
disturbs  me,  because  I  think  the  farm 
problem  is  one  of  the  big  problems  in  the 
country  today.  The  farmers  have  to  be 
helped  and  the  consumers  considered.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  handcuff  the 
President. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  comments  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  have  pending  at  the  desk  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
which  would  extend  the  program  for  1 
year.  My  reasons  are  largely  those  which 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  so  ably 
stated. 

This  would  carry  the  program 
through  December  31,  1970,  and  it  would 
give  the  new  administration  and  Con¬ 
gress  more  than  ample  time  to  legislate  if 
legislation  were  deemed  prudent. 

So  at  an  appropriate  time  I  propose 
to  call  up  my  substitute.  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  and  he  knows  I  am  planning  to  fol¬ 
low  that  course.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  should  know  I  plan 
to  take  that  action  so  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
which  would  extend  the  provisions  for 
only  1  year.  At  this  point,  I  think  2  years 
should  be  the  minimum,  3  years  would  be 
preferable,  and  4  years  would  be  too 
much. 

As  everyone  here  knqws,  we  usually 
enact  permanent  farm  legislation  every 
year,  anyway.  We  are  always  getting 
proposals  to  undo  what  we  have  done 
and  to  do  something  differently.  I  say  the 
act  of  1965  has  not  increased  real  farm 
income,  although  the  result  has  not  been 
wholly  the  fault  of  this  legislation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  is  that  where  farmers 
were  getting  80  percent  of  parity  for 
their  crops  in  1965,  they  are  now  getting 
only  73  percent  for  this  year,  and  that 
includes  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  indicated  that  with  a  3- 
year  extension,  the  incoming  adminis¬ 
tration  or  President  would  be — I  think 
he  used  the  term — “locked  in.”  Actually, 
he  is  correct  in  this,  is  he  not?  Even 
though  a  new  Congress  could  come  back 
and  amend  laws,  and  pass  new  laws,  if 
we  go  under  this  new  extension  for  3 
years  and  set  the  pattern  and  give  notice 
to  the  fanners  and  permit  them  to  do  ad¬ 
vance  planning,  we  are  pretty  well  laying 
it  down  pretty  certain  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  3-year  extension.  Is  that  not 
the  practical  effect  of  these  extensions? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question  please? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Even  though  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  come  back  with  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  and  repeal  any  law  or  put 
in  another  law,  whether  it  be  a  2-year 
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or  a  3-year  extension,  it  still  serves 
notice  on  the  farmers  that  they  can  do 
the  planning  for  2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  do  that,  and,  of 
course,  an  incoming  President,  while  he 
might  not  be  able  to  get  the  legislation 
he  recommends  himself,  always  has  the 
power  to  veto  any  act  of  Congress  which 
would  rescind  legislation  on  the  books.  So 
there  is  some  political  involvement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  keep  talking  about 
the  President,  and  that  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Let  us  talk  about  Congress.  A  3- 
year  extension  would  put  it  beyond  the 
next  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
that  is  a  deplorable  situation.  In  other 
words,  the  next  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  comprised  of  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  which  comes 
in  for  a  term  of  2  years,  would  be  pre¬ 
cluded  from  touching  this  program,  un¬ 
less  they  wanted  to  amend  it,  which,  of 
course,  is  more  dangerous  because  then 
you  throw  off  this  assurance  given  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  farmers  are  placed  in  a  more 
uncertain  situation.  A  3-year  extension 
puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  next 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  that  is 
going  too  far.  We  should  at  least  use  2 
years  and  not  have  any  wrangle,  and 
rather  than  making  it  4  years,  3  years,  or 
1  year,  let  us  get  together  on  a  2-year 
extension,  and  not  have  too  much  talk 
about  it  and  do  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  3  years  because  we  have  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Has  the  Senator  ever  been  to 
a  conference  with  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 
If  the  Senator  has  not  done  so,  he  has 
missed  a  real  experience. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  of  other  con¬ 
ferences  where  the  situation  was  'the 
same. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  committee 
like  the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the 
House  to  go  into  conference  with. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  they  have  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  has  not  heard  anything  yet. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  take  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  says  he  has  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  of  1  year.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  for 
3  years.  I  therefore  think  it  is  proper  to 
indicate  at  this  time  that  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  my  senior  colleague  and  I 
have  an  amendment  for  2  years.  Thus, 
we  will  get  a  shot  at  this  thing  all  the 
way  down  the  line  before  we  get  through 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  authority  for 
this  program  does  expire  on  December 
31,  1969,  so  I  accept  his  correction.  That 
was  an  inadvertence  on  my  part. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  substitute  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  but  that  read¬ 
ing  thereof  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  delete  “1973”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  4,  lines  5  and  19,  delete  “1973” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  5,  lines  7,  10,  14,  and  22  delete 
“1973”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  6,  lines  21  and  23,  delete  “1973” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  7,  line  18,  delete  “1973”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  8,  lines  10,  16  and  22,  delete 
“1973”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  9,  lines  2,  6,  10,  and  13,  delete 
“1973”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  10,  lines  7  and  8,  delete  the  clause 
“years  for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat 
crops”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  clause 
“year  for  the  1970  crop”. 

On  page  11,  lines  5,  12,  and  18,  delete 
“1973”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  11,  lines  17  and  18,  delete  “1972” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1969”. 

On  page  12,  lines  18  and  24,  delete  “1973” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

On  page  13,  line  17,  delete  “1973”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “1970”. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
stated,  my  amendment  calls  for  a  1-year 
extension  which  would  extend  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  December  31,  1970. 1  point 
out  that  even  with  that  extension,  it  will 
fairly  well  inhibit  the  next  Congress  from 
acting.  Certainly,  whatever  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  does  will  not  be  effective  until  fol¬ 
lowing  the  next  Congress.  My  problem 
with  the  2 -year  extension  is  that  they 
would  extend  the  programs  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1971,  which  not  only  would 
block  the  next  Congress,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  already  pointed 
out,  but  would  also  block  the  following 
Congress  for  1  year. 

A  3-year  extension  of  the  program 
through  December  31,  1972,  which  would 
be  the  end  of  the  next  two  Congresses, 
and  the  pending  4-year  proposal  which 
is  contained  in  the  bill  and  which  I  might 
point  out  was  voted  out  by  a  narrow 
margin,  would  scrap  the  next  two  Con¬ 
gresses  and  the  first  year  of  the  third 
Congress  to  come. 

As  I  detect  the  argument  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  beyond  December  31,  1969 — • 
which  in  my  opinion  would  still  be  ade¬ 
quate — it  is  that  the  farmers  need  more 
time  for  planting. 

It  is  possible  that  the  wheat  farmers 
do  need  more  time  for  planting.  Some  of 
the  equipment  of  farmers  in  other  types 
of  commodities  is  very  expensive;  but  I 
suggest  that  the  need  for  planting  beyond 
December  31,  1970,  is  not  present.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  need  for  planting  into  1971, 
1972,  and  1973  is  even  less  pertinent. 

There  is  another  argument  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  that  there 
are  some  farmers  who  are  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  that  if  there  is  no  extension  what¬ 
soever  of  present  farm  programs,  there 
will  be  no  follow-on  farm  program  when 
the  present  one  expires  on  December  31, 
1969.  My  consistent  answer  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  has  been  that  I  know  of  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  support  a 
follow-on  farm  program.  If  there  are  any, 
I  have  not  heard  from  them. 


In  my  judgment,  this  is  scare  talk 
which  has  no  substance.  There  may 
be  some  argument  about  one  kind  of 
follow-on  farm  program,  just  as  there 
are  always  arguments  about  some  kind 
of  farm  program  that  we  will  legislate. 
That  is  understandable.  But  when  we 
get  down  to  the  point  of  deciding  whether 
it  will  be  a  follow-on  farm  program,  tne 
Senate  will  see  to  it  that  there  is  one, 
and  so  will  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thus,  I  think  that  that  argument  does 
not  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  realities 
of  the  political  climate  of  House  and 
Senate.  There  will  be  a  follow-on  farm 
program. 

As  to  the  kind  of  follow-on  farm  pro¬ 
gram  we  would  have,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  in  a  position  at  this  time  to 
make  a  sound  determination.  We  are 
already  protected  until  December  31, 
1969,  with  the  1-year  extension,  and  that 
will  give  us  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
studies  being  made  of  alternative  kinds 
of  farm  programs,  how  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  improved,  and  whether  a 
different  farm  program  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it. 

Iowa  State  University  has  the  best 
facilities  to  provide  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  various  farm  proposals  of  any 
place  in  the  United  States.  I  empahsize 
“objective,”  because  they  have  a  com¬ 
puter  program  and  an  extensive  research 
division  which  is  presently  engaged  in 
reviewing,  computerizing,  and  analyzing 
about  15  different  types  of  farm  pro¬ 
grams  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  non¬ 
voluntary  program  with  variations  to  a 
voluntary  program  with  variations. 

Iowa  State  University  made  a  study  of 
about  15  different  farm  programs  3  years 
ago  and  it  was  the  best  study  I  think 
anyone  has  ever  seen.  They  are  now 
updating  that  study  to  take  into  account 
what  has  actually  occurred  under  the 
present  farm  program,  laying  out  their 
assumptions  and  pointing  out  the  results 
in  terms  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  in  terms 
of  quantities  of  carryover  stocks,  and  in 
terms  of  net  income  to  the  farmers. 

These  are  all  critical  items  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  new  farm  programs.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  extensive 
research  until  near  the  end  of  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  said  that  I  feel  I  would  be  legis¬ 
lating  in  the  dark  unless  I  could  wait 
until  the  results  of  this  study  were  made 
available,  and  then  I  might  agree  with 
the  results  and  I  might  not;  but  I  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  to  evaluate 
the  present  programs  and  alternative 
types  of  programs  than  I  could  possibly 
be  now. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Senate  who 
wants  to  see  net  farm  income  improved 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
would  guess  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  even  though  they  may  not 
come  from  a  rural  area,  even  though 
they  may  have  a  limited  number  of 
fanners  in  their  particular  State,  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  agri¬ 
business  is  a  giant  in  the  United  States 
and  gets  into  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  from  New  York  to  the 
smallest  hamlet.  Thus,  even  though  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  from  large  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  they  well  know  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  agribusiness  industry 
and  the  value  of  a  good  net  income  for 
our  farmers. 

I  would  think  they  would  want  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  Iowa  State  Univer¬ 
sity  study,  too,  before  they  go  legislat¬ 
ing,  certainly  beyond  December  31,  1970. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
reason  for  my  substitute  amendment,  to 
extend  the  program  for  1  year  beyond 
December  31,  1969. 

I  repeat,  in  my  judgment,  allowing  the 
present  program  to  continue  through 
December  31,  1969,  would  still  give  Con¬ 
gress  ample  time  to  legislate  prudently 
and  wisely  early  next  year.  With  the 
view  of  reaching  a  compromise,  my  1- 
year  extension  beyond  that  time  has 
been  offered.  I  might  add  further,  if  my 
reading  of  the  other  body  is  correct,  that 
the  House  is  definitely  not  going  to  go 
for  more  than  a  1-year  extension.  If  we 
send  over  to  the  House  a  program  which 
will  go  beyond  one  year,  we  will  run  the 
risk  that  there  will  be  no  extension 
whatsoever. 

If  we  use  the  1-year  approach,  we 
may  well  avoid  a  conference  altogether. 

I  think,  in  the  interest  of  expediting 
this  legislation,  in  the  interest  of  a  com¬ 
promise,  in  the  interest  of  assuring  the 
fanners  that  a  follow-on  farm  program 
will  be  prudently  legislated,  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  is  the  method  of  approach  we 
should  take. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understood,  from  the 
very  able  comments  and  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  support  of  his 
amendement,  that  if  this  amendment 
providing  for  an  extension  were  not 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  farm  program 
or  follow-on  program.  Perhaps  I  mis¬ 
understood  him.  Actually,  we  would,  re¬ 
vert  to  the  old  farm  act,  which  would 
require  a  referendum  in  August  of  1970. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  that  when  I  was  talking  about 
assurance  that  the  farmers  will  have  a 
follow-on  program,  I  was  talking  about 
assurance  that  a  follow-on  program 
will  be  legislated,  and  not  a  reversion  to 
what  is,  one  might  say,  a  sort  of  last- 
gasp  effort. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  My  point  is  that  there 
is  a  farm  program  underneath  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill  that  we  seek  to  extend  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  coi'rect. 
I  appreciate  his  bringing  that  fact  out. 
However,  that  program  is  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  minds  of  mot  farmers  I 
have  talked  with.  Some  agree  with  it, 
but  I  would  say  most  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  would  say  this  program 
is  not  very  satisfactory  to  a  great  many 
farmers  I  have  talked  with,  and  I  am 
sure  to  those  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  talked  with,  also. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  right  on 
the  target  with  that  statement.  That  is 
why  I  think  we  can  give  assurance  to 
any  farmer  that  if  he  will  have  a  1-year 
extension  at  the  most,  the  farmers  can 
be  assured  of  a  better  follow-on  program 
than  they  have  now.  If  we  cannot  legisla- 
tive  a  follow-on  progi-am  which  will  give 
the  farmers  a  better  share  of  the  Nation’s 


economy  than  they  have  been  receiving 
under  the  present  program,  then  there 
is  something  wrong  with  us.  That  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  the  farm  program  we 
now  have  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
December  31,  1969,  and  at  most,  for 
another  year  beyond  that. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  program.  As  we  have  well  heard 
already,  we  have  had  a  4-year  extension 
and  a  3 -year  extension  proposed.  My 
colleague  from  Kansas  is  suggesting  a  2- 
year  extension.  It  was  mentioned  before 
that  the  House  committee  has  reported 
a  1-year  extension.  My  sincere  hope  is 
that  we  do  not  get  so  involved  that  we 
do  not  get  any  extension.  I  think  it  would 
be  most  tragic  if  we  did  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
mentioned  that  we  might  well  wait  on  a 
study  from  Iowa  University.  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  correctly,  the  university  has  made 
previous  studies,  which  I  have  read,  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  agri¬ 
culture.  They  are  good  studies  and  worth¬ 
while  projects,  but  we  have  not  always 
followed  them  in  the  past.  I  am  not  sure 
we  will  in  the  future.  Therefore,  we  could 
not  rely  on  them. 

I  sincerely  hope,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
that  we  do  not  get  so  involved  in  these 
various  dates  that  we  do  not  extend  this 
program.  Therefore,  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  has  made  a  good  suggestion 
in  proposing  that  it  be  2  years.  At  the 
present  time,  I  am  going  to  support  him, 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  get  that,  but 
I  am  certainly  going  to  vote  for  some  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  farm  program  before  we 
get  through. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
ments  from  my  able  friend  from  Kansas. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  the 
benefits  from  the  Iowa  University  study 
on  15  alternative  farm  programs  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  bind  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
to  swallow  them  without  evaluation. 
After  evaluation,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
might  not  agree  with  any  of  them.  But  I 
think  our  colleagues  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  that  study.  It  is  the  best  they 
will  be  able  to  get  anywhere  in  the  world. 
On  something  as  deeply  important  as  the 
agribusiness,  it  seems  to  me  prudence 
would  dictate  that  we  take  the  benefits 
of  such  study  before  we  go  too  far  in  the 
extension  of  a  farm  program,  especially 
one  under  which  farmers  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  anywhere  near  a  fair  share  of  the 
Nation’s  economy. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  about  not  getting 
too  involved  in  extensions,  this  is  another 
point  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wishes  to 
make:  We  know  the  House  is  strong  on 
a  1-year  extension.  If  it  is,  let  us  legislate 
a  1-year  extension,  and  have  done  with 
it,  instead  of  running  the  risk  of  having 
a  conference  squabble  which  may  result 
in  no  bill.  I  think  prudence  dictates  a  1- 
year  extension  if  we  really  want  to  ex¬ 
pedite  this  matter,  and  have  a  program 
which  will  give  the  next  Congress  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  it  and  act  on  it. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  To  what  year  will  a 
1-year  extension  bring  the  operation  of 
the  act?  To  December  31, 1970? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  it  will  operate 
until  December  31,  1969,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  and  a  1-year  extension  would 
bring  it  to  December  31, 1970? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  recognize  that  if  a  1-year  extension 
is  adopted,  the  Congress  coming  in  Jan¬ 
uary  next  year  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  legislate  a  farm  program  which  will 
become  effective  during  its  tenure.  It  will 
not  become  effective  until  January  1, 
1971,  with  the  second  new  Congress.  I 
personally  think  that  is  unfortunate,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  give  some  farm¬ 
ers  the  planning  opportunity  which  they 
say  they  need,  and  it  will  give  the  new 
Congress  more  than  ample  time  to  legis¬ 
late  prudently  on  a  follow-on  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  be  happy  to  go  along 
with  a  1-year  extension  if  there  were  any 
assurance  at  all  that  we  could  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  program  next  year;  but  of  all  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in 
opposition  to  a  4-year  extension,  not 
one  of  them  wanted  higher  price  sup¬ 
ports;  they  wanted  no  price  supports 
at  all.  That  was  the  view  of  most  of 
those  who  wanted  no  more  than  a  1-year 
extension. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  knows  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  far  better  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  Dakota  is  just  as  con¬ 
cerned  about  an  adequate  net  income 
for  farmers  as  any  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  possibly  could  be.  For  this  he  has 
my  utmost  respect.  I  would  merely  say 
to  him  that  we  have  many  witnesses 
come  before  our  committee.  They  are 
entitled  to  come  there  and  to  be  heard. 
Some  of  them  can  benefit  the  committee 
very  much.  But  when  we  get  down  to 
deciding  what  we  are  going  to  do,  we 
make  up  our  minds,  based  upon  our  own 
best  thinking  on  a  program.  It  may 
agree  or  it  may  differ  with  some  of  the 
testimony  we  have  received. 

Whether  high  price  supports  are  the 
key  to  an  adequate  net  income  for  farm¬ 
ers  is  a  subject  that  is  open  to  consid¬ 
erable  controversy,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
that  when  witnesses  come  before  our 
committee,  every  member  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  receives  the  testimony  politely. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  make  up  our 
minds,  we  do  so  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
best  judgment,  based  very  often  on  the 
excellent  work  of  a  very  capable  staff  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  worry 
about  what  witnesses  have  been  saying 
before  our  committee,  though  I  think 
it  is  quite  proper  that  they  be  there.  We 
know  we  have  derived  considerable  bene¬ 
fit  from  them.  We  do  not  agree  with  some 
witnesses.  At  the  same  time,  they  keep 
us  on  our  toes.  I  do  not  always  agree 
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with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when 
he  testifies,  but  at  the  same  time  I  bene¬ 
fit  from  some  of  his  tesitmony,  too.  So 
I  think  the  answer  is  that,  regardless  of 
what  the  witnesses  have  been  saying  be¬ 
fore  our  committee,  we  are  quite  capable 
and  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  legislate 
on  a  farm  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  substitute. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
gret  that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  are  offering 
amendments,  one  to  extend  the  present 
law  for  1  year,  and  another  for  3  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  session,  I  felt 
that  we  should  hold  hearings  early  in  the 
year  in  order  to  be  able  to  formulate  a  bill 
for  the  next  year,  which  would  have 
been  1969.  I  presented  my  thoughts  to 
the  committee,  and  there  was  no  opposi¬ 
tion.  All  felt  at  the  time  that  it  might 
be  best  to  consider  extension  of  the  farm 
bill  next  year,  instead  of  this  year. 

We  held  the  hearing  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  during  the  hearing,  there 
was  abundant  testimony  that  we  should 
extend  the  bill  this  year  instead  of  next 
year.  I  received  letters  from  all  over  the 
country,  from  farmers,  and  farm  orga¬ 
nizations,  that  we  should  take  action  this 
year  instead  of  next  year. 

After  we  held  the  first  hearings,  which 
were  preliminary  hearings,  I  submitted 
to  the  committee  the  proposal  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  consider  the 
bill  this  year  or  next  year.  At  that  time 
all  but,  I  think,  two  or  three  members 
of  the  committee  agreed  that  we  should 
attempt  to  extend  the  bill  this  year.  Sub¬ 
sequently  additional  hearings  were  held. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  depending  on  the 
testimony  that  I  heard.  I  was  there  every 
minute  of  every  hour  that  the  testimony 
was  being  presented  to  the  committee.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  were  for 
a  permanent  bill,  instead  of  merely  an 
extension  of  4  years  as  incorporated  in 
S.  3590. 

I  am  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  did  not  raise 
the  question  of  the  time  limitations  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  when  the  bill  ex¬ 
tending  the  act  was  considered,  instead 
of  raising  it  here  on  the  floor.  Of  course, 
I  realize  they  have  that  right,  because 
all  of  them  reserved  their  right  to  do 
what  they  pleased  after  voting  out  the 
bill.  But,  Mr.  President,  now  that  we 
have  gone  so  far — we  have  held  hearings 
and  as  I  say,  every  farm  organization 
that  I  know  of  except  the  Farm  Bureau 
was  for  a  4 -year  extension  or  a  perma¬ 
nent  extension — it  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  have  a  4-year  extension,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
committee  on  that  point.  I  really  and 
truly  did  not  expect  any  floor  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  time  limit,  but  the  matter 
is  before  us,  and  I  hope  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  as  well  as  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  will  be  defeated,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  4-year  extension  of  the  present 
law. 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  the  two  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  rejected.  If  the  farmers  are 
to  be  able  to  do  any  long-term  planning, 
a  4-year  extension  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  when  we 
send  the  bill  to  our  friends  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol.  They  are  insisting  on 
a  1-year  bill.  My  fear  is  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  bill,  we  may  have  to  decrease 
the  4-year  provision.  I  shall  fight  as 
strongly  as  I  can  to  keep  it  at  4  years; 
but  if  we  now  start  whittling  down  the 
length  of  time,  seeking  to  make  it  3 
years  or  less,  it  strikes  me  that  we  will 
be  harming  our  chances  in  conference; 
and  personally  I  would  rather  have  no 
bill  at  all  than  make  it  for  1  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  the  Senate  does 
sustain  the  committee  on  a  4-year  ex¬ 
tension,  we  might  be  able  to  get  by  the 
conference  with  a  bill  that  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  I  am  not  telling  the  Senate  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  agree 
to  a  4-year  bill,  but  we  would  be  in  a 
better  bargaining  position  by  leaving  the 
bill  at  4  years  than  by  making  it  three 
or  making  it  one. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  one  point.  Our  able  chair¬ 
man  has  well  stated  the  way  this  mat¬ 
ter  developed.  He  has  been  very  fair 
with  us.  He  knows  that  I  was  one  of  the 
members  of  a  minority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  he  himself  was  also  a 
member,  who  originally  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  legislate  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  next  year;  but,  being  the  able  chair¬ 
man  that  he  is,  he  went  along  with  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  very  clear: 
When  we  talk  about  a  follow-on  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  be  an  improvement 
over  what  we  have  now,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  talking  about  coming  in  here 
after  a  1-year  extension  and  attempting 
to  legislate  a  follow-on  program  to  start 
January  1,  1971,  which  would  only  last 
for  1  or  2  years.  I  think  prudence  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  new  and  improved  farm 
program  ought  to  be  legislated  for  4  or 
5  years. 

The  trouble  is,  we  now  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  farmers  have,  in 
many  cases,  come  to  disaster.  Parity 
prices  are  bad.  Even  adjusted  parity, 
taking  into  account  the  payments  farm¬ 
ers  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  horrible.  Why  compound  that 
problem  by  saddling  them  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  or  3  or  4  years  beyond  De¬ 
cember  31,  1969?  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  fair  to  them. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  being  fair  to 
ourselves.  If  the  Senate  is,  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  a  great  deliberative  body, 
one  would  think  we  would  want  to  wait 
until  next  year,  evaluate  all  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  and  studies  that  will  by  then  have 
been  made  available  to  us,  including  a 
very  important  one  that  will  not  come 
out  until  the  end  of  this  summer,  and 
legislate  a  program  under  which  farm¬ 
ers  will,  in  fact,  receive  a  fair  share  of 
the  national  net  income. 


I  do  not  think  we  should  be  thinking 
about  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  new  farm 
program.  I  think  a  new  one  ought  to  be 
for  4  or  5  years.  But  I  think  farmers 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  plan  if 
they  have  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  program,  followed  by  an  im¬ 
proved  program  that  we  can  legislate 
next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  seek  recogni¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  com¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  today  on 
the  farm  bill.  I  respect  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

First,  I  agree  completely  with  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  with  farm  parity  down  as  low  as 
it  is  now,  I  cannot  see  that  we  are  plac¬ 
ing  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this 
country  in  too  much  jeopardy  if  we  ex¬ 
tend  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  been  such  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  farm 
parity  now  is  about  73  percent  without 
the  extra  increment  that  would  go  to  it 
with  the  payment  program.  If  we  add 
those  together,  it  is  about  79  percent. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  1 
out  of  every  4  farmers  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  farming  or 
ranching  in  1960  has  now  left  the  busi¬ 
ness  during  that  period  of  time. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  livestock 
prices  today  are  lagging  far  behind  the 
corresponding  increases  in  the  costs  of 
raising  livestock. 

With  these  facts  facing  us,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  are  approaching  another  na¬ 
tional  election,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  prevails,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  mind,  all  we  are  saying  is 
that  we  are  willing  to  wait  to  hear  from 
the  people  aand  the  farmers  and  the 
ranchers.  I  doubt  very  much  that  they 
will  approve  of  an  extension  of  a  law 
which  has  been  so  damaging  to  them. 

I  am  aware  that  most  of  the  farm 
organizations,  except  the  Farm  Bureau, 
have  testified  in  support  of  an  extension 
of  the  program.  However,  I  remind  the 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  does  speak  with 
a  great  deal  of  authority.  It  is  the  larg¬ 
est  single  farm  organization  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  does  speak  for  a  lot  of  farm¬ 
ers.  I  think  that  the  logic  of  its  observa¬ 
tions  should  be  considered  and  heeded. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  farmers  and  the  ranch¬ 
ers  of  this  country  deserve  to  be  listened 
to  at  this  time,  in  this  year  of  a  national 
election  and  on  the  basis  of  those  re¬ 
turns  and  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of 
farm  representation  that  will  then  be  re¬ 
flected  by  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
correction  ? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Farm  Bureau  opposed 
the  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  correction.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am 
aware  of  that. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  position  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  do 
not  think  the  present  farm  program 
should  be  extended  at  all.  But  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  here  and  the  sincere  beliefs  of  a 
great  many  people  that  a  little  bit  more 
time  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  adjustment. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  support  the 
1-year  extension. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.-Mr.  President,  the  farm 
programs  being  administered  by  the 
Johnson  administration  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  are  intricate 
and  complex.  They  have  been  operated 
now  for  almost  3  years, 'and  both  good 
and  bad  features  have  become  apparent. 
On  balance,  however,  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  that  the  shortcomings  outweight 
the  advantages.  This  has  been  my  opin¬ 
ion  for  some  time. 

I  predicted  in  1965  that  for  any  pros¬ 
pect  of  improvement  a  different  ap¬ 
proach  was  required.  I  repeat  the  prog¬ 
nosis  today.  The  reason  is  simple.  The 
facts  are  evident.  The  administration 
farm  programs  are  not  working  and  have 
not  worked  for  the  past  8  years. 

Under  this  administration  the  parity 
ratio  today  stands  at  73.  This  is  an 
alarming  low  compared  to  the  average 
parity  ratio  of  84.5  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration.  Even  in  1934,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Dust  Bowl  days,  the 
parity  ratio  was  two  points  higher 
at  75. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  number  of 
farms  fell  about  one  and  a  quarter 
million. 


During  the  same  10  years,  6  million 
men,  women  and  children  left  their  farm 
homes  in  rural  American  to  depart  for 
an  uncertain  future  in  the  already  over¬ 
crowded  and  sprawling  cities. 

Realized  net  farm  income  was  little 
better  in  1967  than  it  was  in  1965.  The 
farmers  of  our  Nation  were  receiving  a 
total  realized  net  income  in  1965  of  $14.2 
billion,  and  in  1967  were  still  receiving 
only  $14.5  billion.  If  this  is  progress,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  skyrocketing  inflation  and 
escalating  production  costs,  then  I  fear 
for  the  future  of  our  Nation’s  farmer. 

Farm  debt  in  our  Nation  has  more 
than  doubled  under  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Freeman.  From  1961  to  1968, 
farm  debt  increased  from  $24,773  billion 
to  $48,981  billion.  This  has  been  true  in 
my  own  State  of  Nebraska.  In  Nebraska, 
farm  debt  has  gone  from  $705  million  to 
$1.5  billion. 

Agricultural  exports  for  the  full  year  of 
1967  were  little  better  than  for  1964. 
These  exports  were  vital  to  our  economy, 
but  yet  are  stagnating  under  Secretary 
Freeman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  documentation  of  this  sorry 
record  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Farm  programs  are  too  vital  to  our 
economy  and  to  our  Nation  to  be  han¬ 
dled  summarily.  Another  4-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  same  programs  which  have 
failed  the  farmers  for  8  years  would  just 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  worsen  the  farmer’s  economic 
position. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  so  neglect 
and  further  abuse  the  American  farmer. 
Farming  and  ranching  is  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  Nebraska  economic  land¬ 
scape,  and  as  a  Senator  from  Nebraska,' 

I  And  it  my  duty  to  resist  this  attempt  to 
impose  further  austerity  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  stagnation  in  the  midst  of 
growth. 

A  presidential  election  approaches 
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this  November,  in  which  the  people  of 
our  Nation  will  express  their  voice  and 
their  will  on  national  issues.  This  voice 
will  include  a  firm  protest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  on  the  decline  and  fall  of 
rural  America  during  these  8  years  of 
Democratic  administration.  The  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  now  commit  the  far¬ 
mers  or  the  Nation  to  4  more  years  of 
the  same  programs  without  hearing  that 
voice  of  the  people.  The  Congress  should 
now  wait  to  consider  the  farm  programs 
of  the  next  President  and  to  have  the 
help  of  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
There  should  be  reserved  for  President 
Johnson’s  successor  a  maximum  of  op¬ 
tion  on  this  important  subject. 

If  a  short-term  extension  of  these 
existing  programs,  however,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  permit  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  new  President  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  to  give  the  farmers  some 
leadtime  to  plan  their  1970  crops,  this 
Congress  can  certainly  provide  a  1-year 
extension  I  do  not  otppose  that.  In  fact, 

I  would  support  such  a  1-year  extension. 
It  would  be  especially  helpful  in  the  case 
of  wheat.  A  longer  extension,  however, 
will  not  receive  my  concurrence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
statistical  tables  bearing  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  farms  and  farm  populations 
in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 


NUMBER  OF  FARM  AND  FARM  POPULATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


[I  n  thousands] 

Year 

Number  of 
farms 

Farm 

population 

1957 _ 

1967  1.... 

17,656 

11,000 

1  Preliminary. 

3  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


SPECIFIED  PRICE,  INCOME,  MARKETING,  AND  RELATED  INFORMATION,  ANNUALLY,  1955-67 


Year 

Realized 
gross  farm 
income 

Farm 

production 

expenses 

(billions) 

Realized  net  income 

Parity  ratio 

Consumer  expenditure 
for  food  as  percent  of 
disposable  income 

Owners’ 
equities 
in  farm 
assets, 

Jan.  1 
(billions) 

Percent 
return  on 
invest¬ 
ment4 

Number 
of  milk 

Farmers’ 
share  of 
consumers' 

(billions) 

Total 

(billions) 

Per  farm 

Actual 1  Adjusted  2 

Total 

Farm 

value3 

COWS8 

(thousands) 

food  dollar 
(cents) 

1955.... 

$2,417 

2,636 

2,449 

2, 994 
2,773 

84 

83 

82 

85 

81 

80 

79 

80 

78 

76 

77 

80 

80 

74 

85 

84 

85 
88 
82 

81 

83 

83 

81 

80 

82 

86 

86  . 
79 

21.1 

6.8 

$147.  5 

1956. 

22.4 

7.6 

21,068 

41 

1957 _ 

20.6 

6.  5 

150.  8 

7.9 

20,  519 

40 

1958.  . 

20.  7 

6.6 

158.5 

6.7 

19,  833 

40 

1959. 

20.9 

6.7 

165.4 

7.7 

18,  737 

40 

1960.  . 

20.3 

6.2 

178.8 

6.3 

17, 909 

38 

1961 _ 

3, 299 

3, 401 

20.0 

6.2 

178.6 

6.5 

17,519 

39 

1962. 

19.  8 

6.  0 

177.  7 

7.1 

17,247 

38 

1963... 

19.  3 

5.  8 

183.7 

6.  8 

16,  870 

3 

1964.  . 

3,716 

4,210 

5,024 

5,  049 

4, 573 

18.  9 

5.6 

8 1 88.  9 

6.6 

16,279 

37 

1965.  . 

18.  3 

5.  4 

8 195. 1 

6.6 

15,702 

37 

1966  (preliminary).. 

1966  (revised).. 

1967  (preliminary) 

-  49. 5 

33.2 

33.3 

34.4  , 

16.3 

16.4 

14.5 

18.2 

18. 1 

17.7 

5.4 

5.5 

5.1 

•201.0 
1214. 1 
214.3 
223.8 

7. 1 

7.6 

7.7 
6.5 

14, 998 
14,124 
14,093 
13, 534 

39 

40 

38 

l  Li??,*  °*  Pr'c6s  received  by  farmers  divided  by  parity  index. 

Parity  ratio  adjusted  for  Government  payments  to  farmers. 

.  rm  v,a'“e,of  civilian  expenditures  for  U.S.  farm  foods, 
percent  that  realized  net  income  is  of  proprietors'  equity  of  farme 


‘  Number  of  milk  cows  on  farms;  June  of  each  year. 

•  Revised. 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA,  Feb.  27, 1967. 
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Agricultural  exports  by  calendar  year  1954-67 


[In  billions] 

Year: 

1954  _ 

1955  _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ _ _ 

1958  _ 

1959  _ 

1960  _ 

1961  _ 

1962  _ _ _ 

1963  _ _ _ 

1964  _ 

1965  _ 

1966  _ _ 

19671  _ 


$3,  054 

3,  199 

4,  170 
4,  506 
3,855 

3,  955 

4,  832 
5,024 

5,  034 

5,  584 

6,  348 
6,  229 
6,  879 
6,  386 


1  Preliminary. 

Source:  Economic  Research  Service,  USDA, 
Feb.  27,  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Miller  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Aiken 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  McGee]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and- the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  ‘.‘nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  224  Leg.] 

YEAS — 33 


Anderson 

Fannin 

Morton 

Boggs 

Fong 

Mundt 

Brewster 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Scott 

Case 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Clark 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Tower 

Curtis 

McIntyre 

Tydings 

Dirksen 

Miller 

NAYS— 45 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Moss 

AUott 

Hill 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Church 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Ervin 

Mondaie 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Harris 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morse 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-21 

Baker 

Gruening 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

McGee 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Javits 

Percy 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Grifiin 

Long,  La. 

Young,  Ohio 

So  Mr.  Miller’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Aiken  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed¬ 
ed  to  read  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed- in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Aiken  amendment,  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  4,  lines  5  and  19,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  5,  lines  7,  10,  14,  and  22,  strike 
but  “1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  out  “1974”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1972”. 

On  page  6,  lines  21  and  23,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  7,  line  18,  strike  out  “1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  8,  lines  10,  16,  and  22,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  9,  lines  2,  6,  10,  and  13,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  9,  line  18,  strike  out  “five  calendar 
years”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “three  cal¬ 
endar  years”. 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  “beginning”. 

On  page  10,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  “years 
for  the  1970  through  1973  wheat  crops”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “year  for  the  1971  wheat 
crop”. 


On  page  11,  lnes  5,  12,  and  18,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  11,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
“1972”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1969”. 

On  page  12,  lines  18  and  24,  strike  out 
“1973”  each  time  it  appears,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

On  page  13,  line  17,  strike  out  “1973”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1971”. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the  pending 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der], 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi’.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Senator  as  to  the  demands 
he  has  on  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  I  intend  to  take  ap¬ 
proximately  5  minutes,  and  I  wish  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  senior  col¬ 
league.  Will  3  minutes  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
change  my  request  to  a  half  hour  on  the 
pending  amendment,  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  just  voted  on  an  amendment  to 
extend  the  present  farm  program  for  1 
year.  My  amendment  would  extend  it  for 
2  years  rather  than  4  years,  as  provided 
in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
need  to  extend  the  present  program 
beyond  its  scheduled  expiration  date  of 
December  1969.  Because  the  program  has 
such  a  major  impact  on  individual 
farmer’s  operations,  he  must — for  plan¬ 
ning  purposes — know  what  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  in  effect  in  the  near  future. 
If  we  allow  the  present  program  to  ex¬ 
pire  with  the  1969  crop,  I  think  we  would 
be  subjecting  the  farmers  to  a  type  of 
uncertainty  which  simply  is  not  justified. 

This  argument  is  offset  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  if  we  allow  the  1965  act 
to  expire  we  would  revert  to  the  programs 
in  effect  prior  to  that  date.  Thus  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  1965  act  would  not  mean 
that  we  would  be  faced  with  no  farm  pro¬ 
gram  whatsoever.  However,  while  I  detect 
no  universal  enthusiasm  in  the  present 
program,  I  certainly  detect  no  wide¬ 
spread  desire  to  return  to  the  program 
in  effect  prior  to  the  1965  act.  In  the  case 
of  wheat  for  example,  reversion  to  the 
old  law  would  require  the  holding  of  a 
fanner  referendum  by  August  1970  the 
outcome  of  which  would  not  be  predic¬ 
table  thus  adding  a  new  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  for  the  farmer. 

However,  Mr.  President,  while  I  fully 
concur  with  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  present  program,  I  cannot  accept  the 
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argument  that  this  must  be  a  4-year  ex¬ 
tension. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  a  4-year 
extension  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  the  present  program  is  universally 
and  enthusiastically  supported  by  farm¬ 
ers,  and  if  there  were  widespread  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  present  program  was 
actually  accomplishing  what  we  all  de¬ 
sire  for  agriculture;  namely,  a  stable, 
sound  and  prosperous  farm  economy. 

But  no  such  universal  support  exists 
among  farmers;  and  as  most  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  are  fully  aware,  the  farm 
economy  today  is  depressed  and  in 
trouble. 

I  think  we  desperately  need  a  new  and 
searching  debate  over  the  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  farm  policies.  With  a  new 
administration  coming  into  power  next 
year,  whether  it  be  Republican  or  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  we  will  have  just  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  if  we  act  now  to  extend  the 
present  program  for  another  4  years  this 
opportunity  may  well  be  lost. 

If  the  present  program  is  extended  4 
years,  the  first  real  opportunity  to  write 
a  new  program  may  not  occur  until  1972, 
the  last  year  of  the  new  administration 
which  the  country  will  elect  this  fall. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
that  we  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  2 
years.  Such  a  2-year  extension  will  allow 
the  new  administration  sufficient  time  to 
develop  its  own  farm  policy  proposals 
and  sufficient  time  for  Congress  to  con¬ 
sider  and  debate  those  proposals  and 
give  certainty  and  planning  time  for  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Hart  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas.  I  support  the  amendment 
he  has  offered. 

We  have  just  defeated  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  farm  program.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  I  am  so  concerned  that  we  are 
getting  into  a  situation  here  with  these 
various  proposals  for  extensions  of  1  year, 

2  years,  3  years,  and  4  years,  that  we  may 
finally  wind  up  in  the  conference  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  in  a  situation  where  we  might 
get  no  extension. 

I  believe  with  the  House  committee 
action  wherein  a  1-year  extension  has 
been  approved  they  will  be  adamant.  If 
the  Senate  agrees  to  a  2-year  extension, 
and  I  hope  it  will,  the  conferees  could 
go  into  the  conference  and  hopefully 
get  2  years.  That  would  be  of  great  help 
to  agriculture  and  give  the  farmers  se¬ 
curity.  With  the  program  that  is  in  effect 
at  the  present  time,  we  all  agree  changes 
are  needed,  and  there  would  be  2  years 
m  which  to  do  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  gives  consideration 
to  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  an 
editorial  written  by  Clifford  Hope,  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States.  The  editorial 


is  entitled  “Dollars  and  Cents  Case  for 
the  Farm  Program,”  and  was  published 
under  date  of  April  28, 1968,  in  the  Salina 
Journal.  In  the  article,  Mr.  Hope  stresses 
the  need  for  the  program,  and  I  shall  not 
go  into  detail  because  of  the  limitation 
of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  “Dollars  and  Cents  Case 
for  the  Farm  Program.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dollars  and  Cents  Case  for  the  Farm 
Program 

(By  Clifford  Hope) 

A  recent  report  from  the  Kansas  Crop  and 
Livestock  Reporting  Service  on  Kansas  farm 
income  for  1967  is  not  too  reassuring.  It 
shows  that  total  cash  receipts  from  farming 
for  that  year  were  $1,711,000,000.  Broken 
down,  it  shows  gross  realized  income  per 
farm  of  $18,681  and  net  income  of  $5,259. 
This  compared  with  $1,758,000,000  in  1966 
when  the  gross  realized  income  per  farm  was 
$18,772  and  the  net  was  $6,036. 

The  figures  for  cash  receipts  include  gov¬ 
ernment  payments  of  $212,000,000  in  1967 
and  $225,000,000  for  1966.  Converting  this  into 
average  net  receipts  per  farm  we  get  a  figure 
of  $2,281.00  for  1967  and  $2,375.00  in  1966. 

Most  of  these  payments  were  made  under 
the  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs.  Had  they 
not  been  in  effect  the  average  net  income 
per  farm  would  have  been  $2,978.00  in  1967 
and  $3,661.00  in  1966. 

This  matter  takes  on  an  added  significance 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  legislation 
under  which  practically  all  these  payments 
are  made  will  expire  in  1969.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  time  alone,  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  could  go  over  until  that  year.  But 
time  is  only  one  element  in  the  situation.  It 
will  take  a  hard  fight  to  extend  the  program 
in  either  1968  or  1969.  But  on  the  basis  of 
all  known  factors  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chances  are  better  in  1968  than  they 
may  be  in  1969. 

For  one  thing  the  Johnson  administration 
favors  the  extension  and  has  asked  this 
Congress  to  pass  it.  But  President  Johnson 
will  be  heading  back  to  the  ranch  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1969.  A  new  Congress  will  pome  into 
existence  on  January  3,  1969.  At  this  stage  not 
even  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  can 
foretell  who  the  next  President  may  be  or 
the  political  and  economic  complexion  of  the 
new  Congress.  And  no  matter  how  favorably 
the  new  President  and  the  new  Congress  may 
look  upon  agriculture,  the  may  want  to  start 
from  scratch  when  it  comes  to  legislation. 

The  present  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro¬ 
grams  originated  in  the  Senate.  The  legis¬ 
lation  had  bipartisan  support.  Among  its 
leading  sponsors  were  Senators  Carlson, 
Young  and  McGovern,  all  representing  Great 
Plains  states.  Senator  Carlson  will  not  be  a 
member  of  the  next  Senate.  Both  Senators 
Young  and  McGovern  will  be  running  for  re- 
election.  I  hope  they  are  reelected  and  they 
should  be,  but  in  times  like  these  nothing  is 
certain. 

At  this  time  many  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  are  urging  that  this  extension  be 
acted  upon  by  the  present  Congress.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  considerations  already  men¬ 
tioned  it  would  add  stability  to  agriculture 
and  strengthen  the  national  economy  if  this 
program  were  extended  by  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  for  at  least  five  years  from  its  expira¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  think  here  is  a  fine 
solution,  a  good  way  to  end  a  difficult 
problem  facing  agriculture  in  this  Nation 
by  extending  the  program  for  2  years,  in 


the  hope  that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
can  reach  an  agreement  in  conference. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
to  hold  the  extension  to  1  year  on  the 
previous  rollcall  primarily  because  I  con¬ 
sider  a  4 -year  extension  of  this  matter 
unrealistic  and  totally  unfair  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economy.  I  think  had  I  known 
that  we  have  a  chance  for  a  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  instead  of  a  4-year  program  I 
might  have  supported  that  instead  of  a 
1-year  program,  although  I  prefer  ei¬ 
ther  a  1-year  or  2-year  extension  of  this 
program  to  a  4-year  extension  of  a  farm 
program  which  has  been  disastrously 
inadequate,  and'  which  has  totally  failed 
to  meet  the  basic  price  problems  of  our 
farm  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  reasoning  of  any  friend  of  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  marry  this  country 
and  this  Government  to  that  kind  of 
subparity  program  for  agriculture  for  4 
more,  years.  I  shudder  to  think  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  our  American 
agriculture  if  it  is  the  same  for  another 
year.  But  we  have  to  act,  because  the 
program  is  running  out.  I  do  not  want  to 
continue  it  for  4  years  if  we  have  the 
alternative  of  a  shorter  extension  and  a 
quicker  improvement  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  recognize  that  parity  is  at  73  per¬ 
cent,  and  it  is  at  73  percent  under  the 
very  same  program  that  is  proposed  to 
be  extended  for  4  more  years — 4  more 
years  of  the  toboggan  ride,  4  more  years 
of  slipping  down  the  slopes  of  disaster, 

4  more  years  of  a  program  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  tax¬ 
payers,  and  totally  inadequate  and  in¬ 
equitable  to  the  farmers  of  America  on 
the  other  hand. 

A  2-year  extension  would  give  a  new 
administration  and  a  new  President, 
time  whether  he  be  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
crat,  not  only  time  to  get  developed  a 
new  program,  but  a  mandate  from  the 
Congress  and  the  country  to  do  some¬ 
thing  better  and  not  to  settle  for  what 
we  have. 

At  the  end  of  2  years  he  would  have  to 
come  up  with  some  new  ideas,  some  new 
programs,  and  new  concepts  of  justice  for 
agriculture. 

I  reject  the  .  idea  that  all  creative 
thinking  and  all  of  our  collective  capacity 
to  come  up  with  good  ideas  and  new  con¬ 
cepts  on  agricultural  programs  dropped 
dead  two  decades  ago  and  that  we  must 
continue  to  merely  renew  programs 
which  are  20  years  old.  They  are  better 
than  nothing,  but  that  is  all  one  can  say 
for  them.  They  are  totally  unjust  and 
they  are  totally  unfair.  Farmers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  moving  from 
the  farms  and  ranches  into  the  city  be¬ 
cause  of  the  paucity  of  economic  oppor-  ' 
tunity  provided  by  a  program  which  we 
are  now  asked  to  continue  for  4  more 
years. 

It  can  be  argued  that  during  4  years 
we  might  amend  it  or  approve  it,  but  the 
lethargy  of  Congress  is  such,  the  busy 
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lives  we  lead  are  such,  and  the  tendency 
to  wait  and  see  is  such  that  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  we  will  continue  48  months  more 
under  a  program  that  is  failing  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  American  farmer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  is  entitled  to  in  the  economic 
system  of  whch  we  are  all  a  part. 

A  2-year  extension  would  provide  an 
imaginative  time  to  study  and  prepare 
for  something  better.  Two  years  would 
give  a  new  President  and  a  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  loopholes  to  find  out  why  this  system 
is  failing.  Perhaps  it  is  mismanagement. 
If  it  is,  then  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  can  correct  that.  I  believe,  in 
addition  to  bad  management,  our  sub¬ 
parity  farm  economy  results  from  the 
fact  there  are  a  lot  of  attendant  economic 
circumstances  not  covered  by  this  farm 
program.  There  are  many  new  elements 
creeping  into  the  situation  as  we  go  from 
an  economy  of  surplus  products  to  an 
economy  where  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

We  should  not  marry  ourselves  for  4 
more  years  to  a  program  which  is  unlike¬ 
ly  to  change,  which  is  unlikely  to  im¬ 
prove.  If  we  now  say  by  our  rollcall  vote 
that  is  good  enough  for  4  more  years, 
we  weaken  our  efforts  to  improve  it.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
another  day,  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
another  month,  and  it  is  not  good  enough 
for  another  year — but  we  must  extend  it 
to  avert  even  worse  conditions  in  the 
farming  areas.  However,  a  2-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  program  which  is  manifestly 
not  good  enough  is  certainly  better  than 
a  4-year  extension  of  such  a  disappoint¬ 
ing  program. 

Our  southern  friends  have  to  start 
farming  the  day  after  Christmas,  and 
when  the  new  Congress  comes  into  being 
we  have  to  have  a  program  for  that  crop 
year,  so  we  must  now  extend  this  for  1  or 
2  years.  But  a  year  or  two  is  long  enough. 
Four  years  is  too  long  to  continue  a  pro¬ 
gram  producing  73  percent  of  parity 
when  we  have  the  option  of  a  shorter  ex¬ 
tension  now  before  us. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  hope  they  will 
accept  the  2-year  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  a  moment  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  gave  consider¬ 
able  thought  to  the  extension  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  voted  for  a  4-year  program.  I 
never  witnessed  more  enthusiasm  for  a 
program  than  that  which  came  from  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  program. 
It  is  true  that  it  can  be  improved.  A  lot 
of  flexibility  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  admit  that  the  prices  of 
wheat  may  not  be  what  they  should  be, 
but  what  causes  this  great  difficulty  as  to 
wheat  for  this  year  is  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  saw  fit  to  in¬ 
crease  the  acreage  in  wheat  by  about  30 
percent,  because  he  thought  at  the  time 


he  did  it  that  there  would  be  a  world 
food  shortage.  But  he  was  in  error.  Just 
before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
announced  the  30-percent  increase,  the 
price  on  wheat  certificates  was  $1.32,  as  I 
recall,  which  would  give  to  the  farmers 
about  82  or  83  percent  parity. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
states  that  the  parity  is  low.  I  admit  that 
it  is  low,  but  if  we  add  to  the  parity  what 
the  farmer  pays  by  way  of  Government 
payments,  the  parity  is  almost  80  percent. 

I  hope  that  we  can  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram  further.  The  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  worked  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  If  we  had  complete  cooperation, 
we  might  be  able  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
gram  further.  I  have  been  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  now  for  almost  32  years,  and  all 
of  the  legislation  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books  pertaining  to  farming,  and 
particularly  to  these  programs,  I  have 
had  a  hand  in. 

Personally,  I  would  not  know  how  to 
improve  this  program  except  to  provide 
for  higher  Government  payments.  The 
program  has  cost  a  little  more  than  I  an¬ 
ticipated,  but  the  original  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  rid  ourselves  of  enormous 
surpluses  that  we  then  had  and  that  has 
been  done.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
enormous  surpluses  that  dangled  over 
the  market  for  years  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  prices  on  all  commodities. 

As  I  said,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  one 
of  the  best  programs  we  have  had.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  lot  of  flex¬ 
ibility  in  the  program  as  to  its  operation 
and  administration.  He  can  take  at  one 
time,  say,  20  million  acres  out  of  corn  so 
as  to  reduce  production  to  the  point  that 
whatever  is  produced  will  meet  market 
requirements  both  for  domestic  and  ex¬ 
port. 

I  am  certain  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
error — I  call  it  that — which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  made  when  he  increased  the  acre¬ 
age  in  wheat  by  30  percent,  that  we  would 
not  have  the  present  trouble  with  low 
prices  as  to  wheat.  I  do  not  blame  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  for  com¬ 
plaining  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  the 
income  of  the  farmers  which  preceded 
the  passage  of  this  act.  It  amounted  to 
$13,863,000,000.  The  first  year  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  on  the  statute  books — for  a 
whole  year — farm  income  increased 
from  $13,863,000,000  to  $16,420,000,000. 
During  the  1967  year,  it  was  around 
$14.5  billion.  That  decrease  for  1967  was 
partially  due,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago,  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  wheat 
went  down  because  of  world  production 
which  exceeded  the  imagination,  I  may 
say,  of  my  good  friend,  Orville  Freeman. 

The  Russians  produced  many  more 
thousand  tons  of  wheat  than  we  antici¬ 
pated  and  that  same  thing  prevailed  in 
other  wheatgrowing  countries.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  is  what  affected  the  price  of 
wheat. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Congress  would  review  or  revise  the  bill 
next  year  if  it  thought  that  something 
could  be  put  into  the  bill  to  get  a  better 
return  to  the  farmer.  I  want  to  say  that 
that  can  be  done  whether  we  have  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  administra¬ 


tion,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Hill  which  is  more  bi¬ 
partisan  than  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry.  It  tries  to  take  care 
of  the  fanners  whether  they  are  Re¬ 
publicans,  Democrats,  or  what  have  you. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  renewed  for  the  full  4 
years,  as  recommended  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  that  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  the 
other,  would  agree  with  me  that  this 
program  is  a  great  improvement  over 
what  is  now  on  the  statute  books  as  per¬ 
manent  legislation. 

When  this  program  expires,  we  go  back 
to  the  compulsory  wheat  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  with  all  its  quotas  and  rigid  con¬ 
trols.  If  that  is  what  the  Senate  wants, 
then  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  program. 

In  com,  we  go  back  to  the  lower  price 
supports,  and  we  abolish  the  diversion 
payments  and  we  abolish  the  produc¬ 
tion  payments.  Thus,  in  my  opinion,  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  can  argue 
this  is  a  better  program  than  we  would 
have  in  effect  if  we  do  not  expect  to  ex¬ 
tend  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  object  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  although  I 
cannot  vote  for  it. 

Two  years  would  be  a  very  fair  solu¬ 
tion,  but  we  should  remember  that  we 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 
When  anyone  goes  to  conference  with  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  he  had 
better  have  some  material  to  work  with. 
We  could  wind  up  with  a  very  short  end 
of  the  stick. 

So  I  am  going  to  stick  to  a  3-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  program  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  get  at  least  2  years  out  of  it.  I 
believe  that  would  be  about  the  right 
length  of  time  necessary  in  which  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  good  program  for  the  future. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  program  has 
helped  the  farmer,  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  why  the  House  feels  it  ought  to  be 
extended  only  for  1  year?  Arguments 
have  been  made  that  the  price  of  wheat 
has  dropped  every  year;  the  cost  to  the 
Government  has  gone  up;  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  is  now  25  percent 
of  what  the  farmer  gets.  And  yet  the 
small  farmer  is  in  a  worse  position  than 
he  has  been  in  the  past. 

My  question  is,  If  the  program  is  good, 
why  does  the  House  say,  “Extend  it  only 
for  1  year”? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  can  find 
that  out  by  asking  the  House  Members. 
I  do  not  know.  The  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  is  representative  more  of  city 
folks  than  the  Senate  Is,  in  proportion, 
and  they  want  cheap  food.  I  do  not,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  farmer  is  not  protected, 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  years  to 
come?  We  have  a  good  farm  machine. 
We  can  produce  all  that  we  need  and  all 
that  we  can  export. 

The  original  purpose  of  this  act  was 
to  put  production  in  keeping  with  our 
consumption  requirements  and  what  we 
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can  sell  abroad.  It  is  my  judgment  that, 
through  proper  management  of  this  act, 
with  the  flexibility  the  Secretary  has,  we 
can  reach  that  goal.  But  if  we  fail  in  ex¬ 
tending  this  act,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  back,  as  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dakota  has  said,  to  the  control  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  is  said  that  under  that  program  we 
had  better  parity  prices.  Why?  Because 
the  Government  paid  the  difference.  The 
support  prices  on  cotton,  on  wheat,  and 
on  other  commodities  were  fixed  some¬ 
times  at  79  percent  and  sometimes  at 
82  percent  of  parity.  What  happened  was 
that  we  sold  the  cotton  and  sold  the 
wheat  at  world  prices,  but  the  taxpayers 
paid  the  difference  between  the  support 
price  and  what  we  got  abroad. 

Under  this  bill  and  under  the  law,  the 
farmers  who  produce  wheat  get  full 
parity  for  what  is  consumed  in  this 
country;  and  on  the  rest  of  it  they  get 
world  prices.  If  the  two  are  added  to¬ 
gether,  the  price  today  is  about  $1.85  or 
so  a  bushel.  That  is  the  average  price. 

I  would  certainly  regret  ever  having 
to  go  back  to  the  former  program  we 
had,  wherein  we  could  not  get  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  producers  of  grain. 

As  I  have  said  here  on  many  occasions, 
the  comgrowers  benefited  a  good  deal, 
but  the  corngrowei’s  were  never  under  a 
control  program. 

I  am  certain  this  law,  which  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  program  so  far  as  corn  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well  as  wheat,  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  unless  we  want  to  put  more 
money  in  the  kitty  to  pay  the  farmer. 
Unless  we  can  keep  our  production  in 
keeping  with  our  own  requirements  and 
our  exports,  we  are  going  to  have  low 
farm  prices.  I  think  that  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  will  reach  our  goal. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  simply  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
spect  for  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
greatest  confidence  in  that  very  com¬ 
mittee,  so  much  so  that  I  think  if  we 
extend  this  program,  not  for  4  years,  but 
for  2  years,  that  very  committee  can 
bring  back  a  farm  bill  which  will  not, 
in  the  words  of  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man,  be  left  to  the  judgment  based  on 
imagination  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

To  my  very  able  and  most  respected 
and  leading  Republican  expert,  I  would 
say  no  one  resists  the  extension  of  this 
bill  or  resists  the  extension  this  year, 
but  I  think  within  that  committee  there 
was  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
how  long  the  extension  should  be.  I  do 
not  recall  the  vote.  I  think  it  was  very 
close.  Someone  advises  me  it  was  8-to-7. 

This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  so  we  are  not  locked 
in  and  tied  for  4  long  years  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min¬ 
utes  remain  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mi.  President,  I  shall  address  myself 
to  two  points  made  by  my  distinguished 
mend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who  is  in¬ 
deed  a  great  farm  leader,  but  who  lives 
in  an  area  where  crop  conditions  are 
somewhat  different  than  they  are  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  country. 

He  says  total  farm  income  has  been 
going  up.  But  these  are  highly  inflated 
dollars.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  deceive 
ourselves,  because  we  cannot  deceive  the 
farmer,  that  the  dollars  the  farmers  are 
getting  in  bigger  numbers  have  the  same 
purchasing  power  they  used  to  have,  be¬ 
cause  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  been  going  down. 

There  is  only  one  fair  yardstick  to 
measure  farm  opportunity  and  that  is 
parity.  How  much  can  the  farmer  buy 
with  the  bushel  or  the  pound  of  his 
produce?  He  can  buy  73  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  That  means  he  is  operating  at  a 
27  percent  discriminatory  purchasing 
ratio.  He  is  operating  with  that  kind  of 
drag  on  his  income.  Under  the  old  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  8  Eisenhower-Nixon  years, 
whatever  else  can  be  said  about  it,  the 
farmer  averaged  85  percent  of  parity. 
Today  he  averages  73  percent  of  parity. 
That  is  a  12  percent  net  loss  to  the  farm¬ 
er  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  carry 
into  the  future. 

As  to  the  other  argument  that  if  we 
do  not  do  this  we  will  go  back,  nobody 
wants  to  go  back.  We  want  to  go  ahead. 
We  want  to  go  forward.  We  want  to 
crank  in  some  new  concepts  and  new 
imagination  with  the  advice  of  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
continue  to  handicap  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  United  States,  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  extend  this  program  again 
2  years  from  now,  but  we  have  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
taking  a  new  look  at  it  long  before  4  more 
years  have  elapsed.  The  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  justice,  and  that  is  100  percent, 
and  not  80  percent  or  73  percent.  So  let 
us  not  extend  this  same  inadequate  farm 
program  for  4  more  sorrowful  years  when 
to  do  so  for  1  or  2  years  by  our  action  in 
this  Congress  protects  what  we  have  and 
requires  Washington  to  try  to  come  up 
with  something  better  or  sooner  than  4 
long  years  from  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time,  unless  a  Senator  wants 
to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Pearson]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken],  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver, 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

Ths  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  225  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Allott 

Clark 

Morton 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Baker 

Curtis 

Pastore 

Bible 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Fong 

Pell 

Brewster 

Hansen 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Hickenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Spong 

Carlson 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Case 

Miller 

NAYS— 46 

Williams,  Del. 

Aiken 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Burdick 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Church 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Tydings 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Morse 

Hill 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Javits 

Percy 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Young,  Ohio 

Griffin 

Long,  La. 

- 

So  Mr.  Pearson’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote  on  my  amendment  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  made 
the  amendment  provide  for  3  years, 
not  that  I  object  to  a  2-year  program, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to 
make  it  a  3 -year  extension  in  the  Senate 
because  the  House  certainly  will  not  go 
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beyond  a  1-year  extension,  and  they  will 
vote  for  1  year  very  reluctantly.  Then  the 
question  could  be  resolved  in  conference. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  4-year  exten¬ 
sion  would  be  carrying  it  too  far  into  the 
next  election.  That  is  why  I  think  3 
years  would  be  the  best  extension  of  time 
we  could  approve. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  maintains  the  committee 
action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Prouty],  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 


nays  40,  as 

follows : 

[No.  226  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 

Aiken 

Carlson 

Hansen 

Allott 

Case 

Hiekenlooper 

Anderson 

Clark 

Holland 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Brooke 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Fannin 

McIntyre 

Cannon 

Fong 

Morton 

Mundt 

Rfbicoff 

Tower 

Muskie 

Scott 

Williams,  Del. 

Pastore 

Smathers 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Pearson 

Smith 

Pell 

Spong 

NAYS — 40 

Bible 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Dirksen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Ervin 

McGee 

Stennls 

Gore 

McGovern 

Symington 

Gruening 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Harris 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Mondale 

Tydings 

Hatfield 

Monroney 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hayden 

Montoya 

Yarborough 

Hill 

Morse 

Hollings 

Moss 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 
Baker,  against. 


Bartlett 

Bayh. 

Bennett 

Church 

Dominick 

Fulbright 


NOT  VOTING— 18 


Griffin 

Hartke 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 


Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

Murphy 

Percy. 

Prouty 

Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  Aiken’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment, 
as  follows: 


On  page  14,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  the  following : 

“Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  after  January  1-,  1969,  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year  as 
(1)  incentive  payments,  (2)  diversion  pay¬ 
ments,  (3)  price-support  payments,  (4) 
wheat  marketing  certificate  payments,  (5) 
cotton  equalization  payments,  and  (6)  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  payments,  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000.” 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Delaware  yields  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
such  time  as  the  latter  desires,  there  be 
a  30-minute  limitation  on  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided, 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  and  15  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
change  my  request  to  a  time  limitation 
of  1  hour,  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
12  minutes  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
quest  is  that  the  time  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  30  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  FONG.  May  I  have  12  minutes  of 
the  30? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
propose  to  object — I  would  like  to  have 


15  minutes  in  support  of  my  amend¬ 
ment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  did  not  hear  all 
of  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  is  for 
30  minutes  to  each  side  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
quest  is  that  on  this  amendment  the 
time  be  limited  to  1  hour,  30  minutes  to 
each  side.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
10  minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  who  I  understand  wishes  to  offer 
an  amendment  he  has  worked  out  with 
the  chairman,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  can¬ 
not  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  an  amendment 
which  he  has  discussed  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  believes  he  can  work  it  out  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  him,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  may  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
I  did  not  hear  what  was  being  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  he  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has 
an  amendment  to  offer,  which  it  is  antic¬ 
ipated  will  be  agreed  to,  without  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  no  limitation 
on  debate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  'be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  2  through  14, 
and  substitute  the  following: 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  section 
404  deals  with  what  is  known  as  wheat 
certificates.  All  that  I  seek  to  do  by  this 
amendment  is  to  continue  the  present 
law  as  it  is.  The  complicated  formula  in 
section  404  has  to  do  with  a  change  in 
parity,  a  change  in  the  loan  rate,  and 
other  factors.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
to  let  the  present  law  stay  as  it  is  for  4 
years  regardless  of  whether  we  continue 
the  bill  for  1,  2,  3,  or  4  years.  It  would 
not  upset  it. 

For  once  the  wheatgrowers  of  this 
country,  the  wheat  processors  of  this 
country,  and  the  bakers  of  this  country 
are  in  agreement,  and  when  we  get  those 
three  groups  in  agreement,  we  should 
accede  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  ordinarily  I  would  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
with  respect  to  this  amendment,  but  the 
provision  in  the  bill  which  the  Senator 
seeks  to  strike  is  highly  controversial.  To 
keep  it  in  the  bill  is  not  important  to 
agriculture,  and  would  involve  only  a 
small  amount  of  money.  I  believe  we 
would  have  a  better  chance  with  the 
House  if  we  did  not  keep  this  controver¬ 
sial  provision  in  the  bill,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  seeks  to  strike. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will 
agree  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Dakota  that  I  appre¬ 
ciate  his  remarks.  The  Secretary  himself 
said  that  this  would  not  mean  an  extra 
penny  to  any  wheat  farmer  and  it  only 
complicates  the  matter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  agreement  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said. 

The  only  thing  that  happened  here  is 
that  the  price  of  certificates  to  millers 
would  be  increased,  which  would  affect 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  correct  this  and  is  concurred 
in  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  inasmuch  as  he 
agrees,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr .  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  this  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  bread? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  I  said,  if  it  stays 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  trying  to  keep  that 

irom  happening. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  bread  eaters 
in  my  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
T°^'  Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


on  the  same  basis  that  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  2,  strike  out  “and  New 
Mexico”.”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “New 
Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio”.” 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  law,  market  agreements  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors  on  apples  cannot 
be  made  unless  the  States  are  particu¬ 
larly  identified  in  the  law. 

At  present,  the  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Con¬ 
necticut  have  been  given  permission  to 
allow  their  producers  and  processors  of 
apples  to  come  under  the  marketing  law. 

My  amendment  requests  that  the 
States  of  Hlinois  and  Ohio,  and  New 
Mexico,  which  is  also  in  the  bill,  be 
permitted  to  develop  marketing  proce¬ 
dures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amended  the  present  bill  only 
as  to  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Colorado. 
This  amendment  would  merely  add  two 
more  States.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the.  Senator  from  Ohio  (put¬ 
ting  the  question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  pending  amendment  is  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster]  and  myself.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  place  a  $25,000 
limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  all 
payments  combined  which  can  be  made 
to  any  one  individual  or  any  one  farming 
operation  that  is  covered  under  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  would  not 
affect  the  price  support  loans,  but  it 
would  affect  all  payments  in  cash  or 
kind  made  to  these  individuals  on  all 
agriculture  commodities  under  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  previously 
on  the  basis  of  a  $10,000  limitation.  An 
argument  could  be  made  for  limiting  the 
payments  to  $10,000,  but  realizing  that 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  for  $10,000  we 
have  agreed  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
prevail  on  this  amendment  for  $25,000. 

Mr.  President,  surely  this  is  the  very 
least  the  Congress  should  do,  and  the 
estimate  we  have  is  that  by  enacting  the 
amendment  we  would  save  between  $200 
and  $225  million  a  year  in  payments.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  establishing  priori¬ 
ties  I  think  this  is  the  minimum  step 
Congress  can  take. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
who  wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment.  Following  that, 
unless  the  chairman  wishes  to  accept 


the  amendment,  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
there  are  two  different  amendments  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  printed  on 
this  subject  matter.  Which  amendment 
is  the  Senator  offering  at  this  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  is 
the  amendment  which  would  restrict  the 
provision  to  those  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  covered  under  this  bill, 
and  it  would  not  extend  it  over  to  the 
Sugar  Act,  which  is  not  covered  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  that  this 
does  not  apply  to  incentive  payments 
which  go  to  the  two  deficit  crops  of  sugar 
and  wool? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  intention.  It  would  apply  only  to 
those  commodities  which  are  in  the  bill, 
and  particularly  it  would  not  apply  to 
sugar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  How  about  incentive 
payments  on  sugar? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  it  would  cover  incentive  pay¬ 
ments  and  it  would  be  my  judgment  that 
it  would  cover  sugar  crops  and  wool 
production. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  meant  by 
the  word  “incentive.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
amendment  was  drafted  by  legislative 
counsel,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  cover 
payments  under  the  Sugar  Act.  We  are 
limiting  it  intentionally  at  this  time  to 
cover  those  commodities  under  the  bill. 
This  is  the  so-called  Findley  amendment 
that  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  amendments,  and  since  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  changed  slightly  the  wording  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  might  suggest  a  short  quorum 
so  that  we  can  get  together  to  determine 
exactly  what  it  is  that  he  proposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  could 
do  that  or,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  going  to  make  an  address, 
we  could  do  it  while  he  is  speaking. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  meet  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 


TO 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  tonight,  which  I 
imagine  will  be  around  7  o’clock  or  so,  it 
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stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  3710)  authorizing  the  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Harsha, 
•and  Mr.  Don  Clat/sen  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  883  TO  S.  3590,  TO 
BRING  FARM  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES  UNDER  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT- 
JURISDICTIONAL  STANDARD 

(NLRB  NONRETAIL  STANDARD  OF 
$50,000)  WOULD  COVER  3.5  PER¬ 
CENT  OF  ALL  FARMS  IN  NATION— 
THIS  3.5  PERCENT  OF  ALL  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FARMS  EMPLOY  A  MILLION 
AND  A  HALF  FARMWORKERS,  OR 
45  PERCENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  FARM 
WORK  FORCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  amendment  883  to  S.  3590,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1968,  would  bring 
farm  employers  and  employees  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Since  its  passage  over  30  years  ago, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  has 
expressly  excluded  agricultural  em¬ 
ployees.  Amendment  No.  883  simply  cor¬ 
rects  this  inequity  by  eliminating  this 
discriminatory  exclusion  from  the  act. 

Unlike  the  farm  measure,  S.  3590, 
which  requires  several  billion  in  tax¬ 
payers’  revenue,  amendment  No.  883  im¬ 
poses  no  additional  burden  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  rich  and  abun¬ 
dant  society  we  can  no  longer  delay  re¬ 
moving  this  legislative  discrimination 
against  farmworkers.  The  farmworker 
who  seeks  protection  in  his  struggle  for 
recognition  and  collective  bargaining  is 
not  in  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Instead,  the  farmworkers  are  on  the 
bottom  rung  of  our  economic  ladder,  the 
poorest  people  in  America,  specifically 
excluded  from  every  major  social  and 
economic  program,  and  disenfranchised 
because  of  their  nomadic  travels  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  by  working  to 
harvest  our  food  and  fiber. 

We  must  not  delay  any  longer.  These 
are  not  people  making  a  moderate  liv¬ 
ing  that  want  to  better  their  conditions; 
there  are  human  beings  making  below 
poverty  level  wages,  living  in  the  worst 
of  conditions  that  need  help  to  be  able 
to  eat  to  allay  their  hunger. 

And  while  these  people  are  living  a 
life  of  hunger,  we  are  today  acting  to 


extend  the  farm  subsidy  programs — 
which  for  many  years  has  made  extreme¬ 
ly  generous  cash  payments  to  farm  own¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Nation.  Looking  at 
the  1967  payments — just  on  those  farms 
receiving  $10,000  or  more  in  ASCS  pay¬ 
ments,  we  find  that  over  $1  million  was 
paid  to  each  of  five  farms;  between  $500,- 
000  and  $1  million  to  each  of  15  farms; 
between  $100,000  and  $500,000  to  each 
of  388  farms;  between  $50,000  and  $100,- 
000  to  each  of  1,290  farms;  between  $25,- 
000  and  $50,000  to  each  of  4,881  farms; 
and  between  $10,000  and  $25,000  to  each 
of  6,579  farms. 

Let  the  record  show  that  I  am  not  at¬ 
tacking  the  need  for  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1968.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  that 
act  are  being  adequately  discussed  by  my 
colleagues.  But  I  do  think  it  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  in¬ 
equities  and  economic  flaws  in  our  cur¬ 
rent  farm  policies,  which  has  historical¬ 
ly  favored  the  farm  owner  exclusively 
and  has  given  little  or  no  concern  to  the 
farm  employees. 

In  1967,  ASCS  payments  totaled  $3.4 
billion.  This  is  higher  than  the  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion  total  farm  labor  wage  bill  for  the 
same  year.  While  I  realize  that  ASCS’s 
payment  is  not  a  direct  wage  subsidy, 
it  is  an  unwise  policy,  indeed,  to  expend 
such  huge  sums  of  taxpayers  revenue  to 
benefit  only  the  farm  owner  segment  of 
the  industry  without  providing  assur¬ 
ance  that  some  part  of  this  large  public 
subsidy  benefit  the  workers  also. 

Some  of  the  greatest  citizens  of  our 
Nation — Government  officials,  church 
groups  of  many  denominations,  labor 
leaders  and  others — have  expressed  their 
strong  support  for  collective  bargaining 
for  farmworkers. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  land  for  more 
than  a  decade,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
appeared  at  our  Senate  legislative  hear¬ 
ings  in  1959.  In  highlighting  the  perni¬ 
cious  contrasts  between  the  generous 
Federal  policy  toward  farmowners,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal  denial  of 
equality  of  opportunity  and  justice  to¬ 
ward  the  farmworkers  on  the  other, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  said : 

Government  agricultural  policies  appear  to 
favor  the  large  growers  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  family  farmer  and  the  farmworker.  In 
1954,  about  12  percent  of  all  farm  opera¬ 
tors  controlled  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
farmlands,  grossed  almost  60  percent  of  all 
farm  product  sales,  and  accounted  for  more 
than  70  percent  of  all  expenditures  for  farm 
labor.  The  current  wheat  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  costs  the  taxpayers  $1,500,000  a  day. 
This  would  seem  to  be  an  example  of  lop¬ 
sided  aid.  Certainly,  a  small  proportion  of 
large  growers  are  receiving  protection  de¬ 
nied  millions  of  workers.  (This  Is  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  November  11, 
1959.) 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  statement  of  almost 
a  decade  ago  has  just  recently  been  up¬ 
dated  and  reaffirmed  by  the  President’s 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Ru¬ 
ral  Poverty.  One  of  its  findings  is  that: 

Our  current  farm  policies  tend  to  focus 
strictly  upon  the  economic  well-being  of 
commercial  farm  operators  and  landowners, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Interests  of  farm 
laborers,  tenants,  rural  communities,  and 
society  at  large. 

The  President’s  Advisory  Commission 
also  formally  recommended  extension  of 


the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  put  himself  clearly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  behind  the  need  for  action  now. 
The  Vice  President  said  and  I  quote  him : 

It  is  now  time— indeed,  it  Is  long  overdue — 
for  farm  workers  to  have  full  rights  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  collective  bargaining  guar¬ 
anteed  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  As  I  have  stated  In  the  past — and  I  re¬ 
affirm  now — Congress  should  act  this  year  to 
provide  this  protection. 

The  President’s  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber  has  called  for  the  enactment 
of  collective  bargaining  rights  for  farm¬ 
workers.  This  high  level  Presidential 
Commission  evaluated  “the  national  in¬ 
terest,  the  welfare  of  rural  Americans, 
the  well-being  of  farmers,  the  needs  of 
our  workers  and  the  interests  of  our  con¬ 
sumers.”  Issued  in  1968,  their  report 
states  that: 

There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for 
treating  farm  labor  differently  than  other 
workers  in  the  labor  force.  Therefore,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  farm  workers 
should  not,  by  Federal  or  State  exemptions, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of  policies  and  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  deemed  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  other  wage  earners. 

Rural  workers  must  also  have  the  same 
rights  to  bargain  collectively  for  wages  as 
urban  workers.  The  Commission  recommends 
that  farm  workers  be  included  under  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  wherever  nec¬ 
essary  to  achieve  equivalence  of  personal 
and  social  protection  for  the  rural  work 
force. 

In  Senate  hearings  during  this  Con¬ 
gress,  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz 
put  the  case  this  way: 

S.  8  simply  gives  farm  workers — on  large 
farms — the  protection  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  which  other  workers  have.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  .  .  .  believe  there  is  a  person  in 
the  country  who  could  look  in  a  mirror,  look 
himself  in  his  own  eye,  and  argue  against 
these  bills.  It  is  Just  that  right,  and  I  think 
the  arguments  against  them  are  all  reducible 
in  the  end  to  this  absurdity;  that  In  this 
Industry  as  in  no  other,  whatever  costs  there 
are,  whatever  perils  of  unusual  operation — 
the  fact  that  weather  may  be  a  factor  or,  the 
fact  that  they  need  workers  part  time — 
ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  workers  who 
cannot  pay  these  costs  instead  of  being 
passed  on  to  the  employers  who  can  pay 
them. 

...  It  Is  clear  that  the  one  point  of  largest 
significance  before  you  Is  reflected  in  S.  8.  It 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  nothing  else  will  really 
cover  this  situation  until  this  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  equality  of  representation 
which  is  so  Important.  I  think  there  are  two 
basic  equalities.  One,  in  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  other  in  the  opportunity  to 
be  represented.  This  group  does  not  have  it. 
The  purpose  of  S.  8  is  to  give  it  to  them  and 
it  is  Just  that  simple. 

The  American  labor  movement  has 
voiced  its  strong  support  for  farmwork¬ 
ers  collective  bargaining  rights.  Mr. 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
has  declared  and  I  quote  him: 

We  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe  that  the  only 
effective  farm  worker  union  will  be  one  built 
by  the  farm  workers  themselves.  .  .  . 

We  recognize  that  the  struggle  to  organize 
farm  workers  is  Just  beginning.  We  are  de¬ 
termined  not  to  permit  these  workers  to  be 
starved  into  submission  by  their  powerful 
and  giant  employers.  .  .  . 
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Even  as  the  battle  In  the  field  continues, 
the  AFL-CIO  is  pledged  to  eliminate  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  farm  workers  at  the  legis¬ 
lative  level.  .  .  . 

Agricultural  workers  must  have  the  right 
to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively.  There 
is  no  logical  reason  for  their  continued  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  in  his  statement  before  the 
subcommittee  on  this  legislation,  noted 
that  the  1967  violent  farm  labor  strife  in 
Texas  is  but  a  prophecy  of  things  to 
come.  President  Reuther  said: 

What  has  happened  in  southern  Texas  is 
but  a  whiff  of  the  social  explosion  which  is 
sweeping  American  agriculture.  On  one  side 
are  agricultural  giants  grown  rich  on  gov¬ 
ernment  cash  subsidies  and  government 
irrigation  water.  On  the  other  side  are  farm 
workers— thousands  of  them  living  on  the 
thin  edge  of  human  existence.  .  .  . 

All  of  us  as  consumers  of  food  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  correct  this  human 
injustice.  .  .  . 

No  one  thing  Congress  or  anybody  else  does 
can  overnight  transform  the  bleak  lives  of 
America’s  farm  workers,  but  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  farm  worker  unions  will  hasten 
the  day  when  farm  workers  can  toil  with  a 
greater  semblance  of  human  dignity  and 
America’s  marvel  of  abundant  agriculture 
will  not  be  based  on  the  misery  of  a  few. 


One  of  the  most  eloquent,  penetrating 
statements  in  support  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  for  farmworkers  was  de¬ 
livered  in  our  California  hearings  on 
March  16,  1966,  by  Bishop  Donohoe, 
Northern  Diocese,  St.  Mary’s  Assumption, 
Stockton,  Calif.  The  statement  had  the 
approval  of  all  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
State  of  California. 

In  his  hearing  statement  Bishop  Dono¬ 
hoe  took  the  position,  and  I  quote: 

When  disputes  cannot  be  settled  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  it  is  the  proper  responsibility 
of  government  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
disputants  and  the  public  by  judgment  and, 
in  some  matters  by  law  . 

The  following  points,  then,  seem  clear  to 
us: 


(a)  Any  group  in  society  has  the  right  to 
form  an  association  to  foster  its  own  well¬ 
being.  It  is  understood  that  this  association 
acts  within  law  and  therefore  is  concerned 
with  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  with  its 
own. 

(b)  Applied  to  farmers,  this  principle  justi¬ 
fies  their  membership  in  any  legitimate  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  own  choosing.  Those  who 
seek  to  promote  the  organization  of  farmers 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  outside  agi¬ 
tators. 


(c)  Applied  to  farm  laborers,  this  principle 
justifies  their  membership  in  any  legitimate 
organization  of  their  own  choosing.  Those 
who  seek  to  organize  farm  laborers  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  outside  agitators. 

(d)  Such  organizations  must  be  protected 
by  law,  and  where  necessary,  criteria  and  pro¬ 
cedures  established  to  determine  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  particular  efforts  to  organize  such 
associations. 


•  '  11:  is  not  su®cie:>it  to  recognize  the 

_.t0  organize  in  theory  only.  In  order  that 
this  right  be  recognized  in  fact  it  is  of  crucial 
importance  for  the  various  governments  to 
legislate  criteria  and  techniques  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  legitimacy  of  a  particular  effort 
to  organize  workers  and  to  protect  these 
workers  from  reprisals  for  joining  in  these 
organizing  efforts. 


This  is  of  particular  relevance  to  farm  la¬ 
bor  organizing.  Without  these  criteria  farm- 
Teas°uable  way  of  knowing  who 
egitimately  represents  their  workers,  and  the 


workers  themselves  may  have  doubts  about 
the  legitimacy  of  a  particular  organizing 
effort. 

.  .  .  We  look  to  the  day  when  farmer  and 
farm  worker,  united  by  honorable  contracts 
binding  agricultural  employer  associations 
and  farm  labor  unions,  will  work  together 
with  common  purpose  to  win  from  the  whole 
economy  their  proper  recompense  for  their 
most  essential  contribution  to  our  well-being. 

Strong  support  for  farmworkers’  basic 
rights  has  been  expressed  by  the  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis  and  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega¬ 
tions.  Rabbi  Richard  G.  Hirsch,  speaking 
for  these  groups  in  public  hearings,  made 
this  statement : 

Jewish  tradition  has  always  stressed  the 
imperative  of  economic  justice  for  the  la¬ 
borer  .  .  .  We  believe  that  men  are  servants 
of  God  and  not  of  other  men  .  .  .  The  em¬ 
ployee  is,  above  all  else,  a  human  being  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  associate  with  others,  If 
he  so  desires,  to  achieve  encouragement,  as¬ 
sistance,  and  strength  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
means  to  sustain  and  enable  human  life. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  issue  I  can  think  of  that 
is  more  of  a  moral  issue  than  this  one  which 
we  are  discussing,  because  the  great  tragedy 
of  America  has  been  that  the  least  protection 
has  been  given  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most. 

The  spokesman  for  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches,  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Neigh, 
made  this  statement  in  our  hearing 
record : 

It  has  .  .  .  long  been  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
and  many  of  its  constituent  denominational 
bodies  that  agricultural  workers  have  been 
seriously  limited  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  organize  under  law  .  .  .  We  hold  that  such 
restriction  infringes  upon  the  general  right 
of  association  which  should  include  the  right 
to  organize  into  labor  unions  and  bargain 
collectively  and  responsibly  with  employers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  NLRA  .  .  .  On 
December  3,  1966,  the  General  Board  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  stated:  ‘Several 
aspects  of  the  seasonal  farm  labor  problem 
require  legislative  action  .  .  .’  The  first  listed 
is  as  follows:  ‘Inclusion  of  farm  workers 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  .  .  .’  Add  to  these  similar  and 
perhaps  even  stronger  statements  by  six  of 
the  major  Protestant  denominations  quite 
apart  from  the  National  Council  position. 
They  have  been  issued  by  the  American 
Baptist  Convention,  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  USA,  United  Lutheran  Church, 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ,  The  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  rights  for  farmworkers 
be  considered  during  deliberations  on  S. 
3590  for  this  farm  bill  has  as  one  of  its 
purposes  “to  assure  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities.”  In  this  legis¬ 
lative  context  it  would  be  wise  indeed  to 
remind  ourselves  that  today’s  agricul¬ 
tural  scene  is  becoming  increasingly 
characterized  by  strikes,  violence,  boy¬ 
cotts,  and  other  disruptive  conditions. 
In  short,  conditions  are  developing  that 
have  the  certain  potential  for  directly 
and  materially  affecting  food  produc¬ 
tion,  farm  profits,  workers’  earnings  as 
will  as  the  general  flow  of  farm  produce 
to  the  consumer. 

Application  of  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  laws  to  farm  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  would  provide  an  orderly  process 
for  resolving  these  problems.  The  first 
and  most  important  step  would  be  to 
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provide  a  legal  basis  for  the  conduct  of 
elections  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  to  permit  employees  freely 
and  democratically  to  choose  whether 
they  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  union 
or  not.  Should  a  majority  wish  union 
representation,  the  employer  and  the 
majority  representative  are  thereafter 
both  obligated  to  bargain  collectively 
and  discuss  grievances.  By  coverage  un¬ 
der  the  act,  protection  of  the  rights  of 
employees  to  join,  or  not  to  join,  a  labor 
organization  is  guaranteed,  and  the 
NLRB  investigates  and  decides  cases  in¬ 
volving  unfair  labor  practices  of  unions 
and  employer  on  charges  presented  by 
workers,  unions  or  employers. 

As  I  have  indicated  farm  employees 
and  employers  have  been  excluded  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  since 
the  original  enactment  of  the  Wagner 
Act  in  1935.  Farm  employers  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  a  result,  have  enjoyed  al¬ 
most  total  power  of  decision  over  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  farmwork¬ 
ers.  Consequently,  the  farmworker  has 
become  the  lowest  paid  worker  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  work  force  and,  hence,  his  depend¬ 
ents  and  children  the  most  deprived  in 
regard  to  housing,  education,  health  and 
other  basic  human  needs.  The  average 
wage  in  1967  climbed  to  $1.33  hourly, 
while  all  other  manufacturing  produc¬ 
tion  workers  average  over  twice  as 
much:  $2.83.  Construction  workers  aver¬ 
aged  $4.09.  Four  States  £aid  their  farm¬ 
workers  an  average  wage  below  the  $1 
minimum  wage  for  farmworkers — in 
one  State,  workers  averaged  89  cents  in 
the  fields.  In  10  States  the  average  was 
below  $1.10.  The  average  year’s  wage  for 
farm  employment,  including  only  those 
who  worked  over  25  days  in  agriculture, 
was  under  $1,200  in  1966. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board’s 
nonretail  standard  of  $50,000  will  be 
the  minimum  coverage  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  and,  therefore,  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  provision  would  apply  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  only  3.5  percent  of  all  the  farms 
in  the  Nation:  however,  since  these  3.5 
percent  of  all  farms  employ  45  percent 
of  all  farm  employees,  substantial  cover¬ 
age  of  the  farm  work  force  would  be 
achieved.  In  short,  the  workers  on  large 
corporate  farms  would  finally  have  the 
right  to  freely  and  democratically  vote 
on  whether  they  wish  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  union. 

The  small  family  farm  will  not  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  Over  half 
the  farms  in  the  Nation  use  no  hired 
labor  at  all,  and,  therefore,  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  amendment.  Moreover, 
at  least  two  employees  are  necessary 
under  existing  laV  to  constitute  a  bar¬ 
gaining  unit.  Additionally,  the  existing 
law  expressly  excludes  from  the  bar¬ 
gaining  unit  immediately  relatives  of  an 
employer,  managers,  and  supervisors. 

The  amendment  also  makes  applicable 
to  the  agricultural  industry  certain  of  the 
seasonality  provisions — in  section  8(f)  : 
of  the  NLRA — now  applicable  to  the 
construction  industry.  For  example,  the 
amendment  permits,  but  does  not  re¬ 
quire,  employers  in  the  agricultural 
industry  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  union — commonly  referred  to  as  a  pre¬ 
hire  agreement— before  employees  are 
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actually  hired  and  before  a  majority 
status  of  a  union  is  actually  determined 
This  presents  a  maximum  opportunity 
to  the  grower  or  farmer — presently  avail¬ 
able  only  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try — to  stabilize  his  labor  situation  and 
reliably  estimate  his  labor  cost  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  planting  and  harvesting.  This 
purely  voluntary  prehire  procedure  is 
particularly  valuable  to  all  parties  in  a 
seasonal  industry,  and,  even  if  a  contract 
is  made,  an  election  proceeding  may 
always  be  held  after  all  employees  are 
hired. 

Other  provisions  of  section  8(f)  permit 
arrangements  for  a  union  hiring  hall, 
and  union  security  agreements  providing 
union  membership  7  days  after  employ¬ 
ment.  The  7 -day  provision  modifies  the 
law  under  NLRA,  that  is,  it  allows  a 
shorter  grace  period  of  7  days  as  opposed 
to  30  days  authorized  generally  under 
NLRA,  primarily  because  of  the  seasonal 
nature  of  and  short  duration  of  employ¬ 
ment.  In  a  right-to-work  jurisdiction,  19 
States,  the  parties  would  be  prohibited 
from  entering  into  a  union  security 
agreement.  Indeed,  NLRA — section  705 
(b),  Public  Law  86-257 — expressly  pro¬ 
vides: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  construed  as  au¬ 
thorizing  the  execution  or  application  of  an 
agreement  requiring  membership  in  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment  in 
any  State  or  Territory  in  which  such  execu¬ 
tion  or  application  is  prohibited  by  State  or 
Territorial  law. 

This  proposed  amendment  offers  no 
subsidy  to  farmworkers.  It  carries  no  ap¬ 
propriation.  It  is  not  special  legislation; 
on  the  contrary,  it  does  away  with  special 
legislation.  It  offers  the  one  simple  pro¬ 
position  that  the  agricultural  industry, 
which  is  affected  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1968,  ought  to  have  the  same  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  protections  for  labor-man¬ 
agement  relations  as  all  other  industries 
have.  It  does  not  guarantee  any  success 
in  organizing  unions.  It  merely  affords 
agricultural  workers  on  the  large  farms 
the  opportunity  to  help  themselves  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  our  Federal  labor 
laws. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  need  to  argue 
in  July  1968  about  whether  any  American 
worker  deserves  the  right  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively.  The  principle  has  long  been  es¬ 
tablished.  It  guarantees  the  very  right  of 
contract,  providing  to  the  worker  that 
“equality  of  bargaining  position  in  which 
freedom  of  contract  begins”  referred  to 
by  Justice  Holmes. 

A  fundamental  function  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong.  But  the  fact  is  that  nowhere  in 
our  society  is  the  disparity  of  power  so 
immense  as  between  the  big  business 
farms  that  are  coming  to  dominate  our 
agriculture  and  the  powerless,  anony¬ 
mous,  generally  poorly  educated  men 
and  women  who  work  for  them.  We  do 
not  need  to  look  at  statistics,  although 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  to  know  that 
this  worker  is  hopelessly  out-bargained 
by  his  employer.  He  lives  in  the  worst 
houses  in  America.  His  children  go  to 
the  worst  schools,  when  they  go  to  school 
at  all.  All  of  the  services  that  most 
Americans  take  for  granted  are  inferior 
in  the  remote  and  disjointed  communi¬ 


ties  inhabited  by  these  workers  and  their 
families. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  it  concerns  the  nature  of  this 
large.  Corporate  farm  that  holds  its 
workers  in  economic  bondage.  This  is  the 
new  economic  force  that  is  moving  into 
rural  America,  causing  alarm  among 
many  of  our  farm  and  small  town  lead¬ 
ers.  Part  of  the  leverage  it  uses  to  com¬ 
pete  against  family  farmers  is  its  power 
to  dominate  workers.  This  power  should 
be  matched  at  least  by  the  legal  right 
of  these  workers  to  bargain  collectively. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out  that  we 
are  not  talking  only  about  'bargaining 
for  wages  and  working  Conditions,  we 
are  talking  about  bargaining  for  decency 
itself. 

On  June  9,  1968,  a  major  feature  story 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  citing  the 
absurd  contention  of  some  large  farmers 
that  migrant  workers  did  not  need  field 
privies  because  they  would  not  use  them. 
They  argued  this  in  the  face  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  testimony  by  sociologists  that  the 
migrant  workers  as  a  group  were  not  less 
modest  than  most  middle-class  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  more  so.  However,  officials  ob¬ 
served  that  serious  problems  of  health 
were  occurring  because  of  lack  of  privies 
and  field  privies  could  be  built  for  only 
$2,  $3,  or  $4,  the  story  said. 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  facts  that  we  have 
learned  in  American  life  that  we  must 
protect  the  weak  from  the  strong.  Col¬ 
lective  bargaining  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

But  more  importantly,  adding  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  for  farmworkers  to  this 
bill  will  serve  also  to  equalize,  in  part, 
the  benefits  of  the  farm  program  itself, 
and  should  make  it  more  acceptable  to 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  who  are 
concerned  about  big  benefits  that  accrue 
to  large  farm  operators. 

It  is  singularly  fitting  that  we  con¬ 
sider  the  rights  of  farmworkers  to  have 
a  union,  if  they  wish,  in  the  same  con¬ 
text  of  this  generous  Federal  policy 
which,  I  am  sure,  will  authorize  another 
multibillion-dollar  subsidy  to  the  farm- 
owners. 

The  crucial  issue  here  today  is  simply 
this:  Shall  Congress  continue  its  mag¬ 
nificent  largess  for  the  big  farm  of  Amer¬ 
ica  without  providing  anything  for  the 
most  deprived  worker  in  our  economy; 
or  shall  Congress  balance  the  scales  of 
-justice  by  providing  a  small  measure  of 
help  through  collective  bargaining  rights 
to  the  poorest  workers  in  America? 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  consent  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  I  would  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  and  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  am  only  thinking  of  a  short  quorum 
so  we  can  get  together. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  makes  his  request,  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  yield  to  me  so  I  may 
ask  a  question? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment,  it  would  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  $25,000  limitation  to  compliance 
payments  for  sugar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  which  I  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  would  include  all  payments.  In  an 
effort  to  make  progress  in  this  direction, 
this  amendment  is  confined  to  products 
other  than  sugar. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  that  sugar  would  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself.  I 
just  cannot  understand  why  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  should  give  any 
one  farmer  more  than  $25,000  per  year. 

It  is  with  much  dismay  that  I  find  we 
are  considering  a  renewal  of  our  out¬ 
dated  agriculture  policy  when  the  1965 
Agricultural  Act  has  another  year  to 
run.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  a  $6  billion  cut  in  Government 
spending  in  an  effort  to  economize.  Yet, 
now  we  are  asked  to  approve  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  a  program  costing  over  $3  billion 
annually  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  particularly  pressing  need  for  an 
extension  at  this  time,  and  without  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  consider  the  alternatives. 
This  seems  highly  inappropriate  to  me. 

I  have  voiced  my  opposition  to  our 
agriculture  policy  on  many  occasions.  It 
is  a  policy  which  was  created  in  the 
1930’s  as  an  emergency  maesure  to  help 
the  small  farmer.  Year  by  year  the  evi¬ 
dence  mounts  that  the  effects  of  this 
outdated  policy  are  exactly  the  opposite. 
It  is  a  policy  which  mainly  benefits  the 
large,  well-to-do  farmer.  It  is  a  policy 
which  is  causing  the  small  family  farmer 
to  flee  to  our  already  overcrowded  urban 
centers.  It  is  a  policy  which  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  a  policy 
which  should  be  relegated  to  history. 

Most  farm  programs  benefit  the  larger, 
more  prosperous  farmers  and  farm  cor¬ 
porations.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
f aimers  in  America  gross  more  than 
$100,000  a  year,  yet  they  take  home  20 
percent  of  the  farm  subsidy  program. 
A  report  by  the  President’s  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty 
points  out: 

Currently  the  Federal  Government  spends 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  keep 
land  out  of  production.  This  expenditure 
enables  farmers  to  hold  out  of  production 
about  40  million  acres  by  programs  of  crop¬ 
land  diversion,  conservation  reserve,  and 
cropland  adjustment.  The  rural  poor  get 
very  little  direct  benefit  from  these  expend¬ 
itures  because  they  own  such  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  farmland.  For  example,  farms 
under  140  acres  in  size  received  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  payments  in  1964.  Yet,  farms  under 
140  acres  in  size  comprise  more  than  half 
the  total  number  of  farms. 

Our  agricultural  program  does  more 
than  merely  profit  the  large  farmers.  It 
actually  encourages  their  growth.  Mr. 
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John  Fischer  in  Harpers  magazine 
pointed  out: 

When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre 
taken  out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the 
most  acres  naturally  get  the  most  money — 
in  many  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  every  year.  Typically  they  have  used 
their  loot  in  two  ways:  (1)  To  buy  more 
land  from  their  smaller  neighbors;  and  (2) 
to  invest  in  tractors,  cotton-pickers,  fertilizer, 
weed-killer,  six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the 
other  devices  of  modem  technology. 

With  a  bigger  farm,  and  more  equip¬ 
ment,  he  can  take  even  more  acres  out 
of  production,  and  thus  get  even  a  larger 
payoff.  This  senseless  spiral  continues  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  farmer  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  once  supposed  to  be  helping. 


Inevitably,  the  small  farmer  gets 
squeezed  out.  Without  Government  sub¬ 
sidies  sufficient  to  modernize  his  farm,  he 
simply  cannot  compete.  Between  1965 
and  1966,  over  750,000  farmers  were 
forced  off  the  land  and  headed  for  the 
city  to  seek  employment. 

In  addition  to  its  failure  to  achieve 
its  goal,  the  cost  of  this  ludicrous  pro¬ 
gram  is  enormous.  The  taxpayer  pays 
once  to  bribe  the  farmer  not  to  farm  as 
much.  He  pays  a  second  Time  in  higher 
food  prices.  He  pays  still  a  third  time  for 
the  cost  of  storing  or  giving  away  the 
surplus  crop.  Even  the  daily,  the  beef, 
and  the  chicken  farmer  pays  because  of 
higher  feed  prices.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
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the  taxpayers  to  give  five  producers  over 
$1  million  apiece  annually,  and  11  pro¬ 
ducers  over  $500,000  apiece,  when  the  av¬ 
erage  farmer  gets  only  $831  a  year.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  “sup¬ 
port”  wealthy  farmers  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  over  $25,000  a  year  in  payments. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  table  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  hearings  on  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  lists  by  State  the  num¬ 
ber  of  all  payments  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


State  name  and  code  $5,000  to  $7,500  to  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  $25  000  to 

$7,499  $9,999  $14,999  $24,999  $49,999 


$50,000  to 
$99,999 


$100,000  to 
$499,999 


$500,000  to 
$999,999 


$1,000,000 

and  over 


Alabama  (64): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments. 
Alaska  (50): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments. 
Arizona  (86): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Arkansas (71): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments.. 
California  (93): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Colorado  (84): 

Total  (dollars). . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Connecticut  (16): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Delaware  (52): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Florida  (59): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Georgia  (57): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Hawaii  (60): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Idaho  (82): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Illinois  (33): 

Total  (dollars)... . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Indiana  (32): 

Total  (dollars).. . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Iowa  (42): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Kansas (49): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments.. 
Kentucky  (61): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Louisiana  (72): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Maine  (11): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments. 
Maryland  (51): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments... 
Massachusetts  (14): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments... 
Michigan  (35): 

Total  (dollars) _ ... 

Number  of  payments... 
Minnesota  (41): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments... 
Mississippi  (65): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments... 
Missouri  (44): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. 
Montana  (81): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments... 
Nebraska  (48): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments _ 


6,  124, 324  4, 006, 286  5,  404, 605  6, 253, 030  5, 054, 655  1, 938, 996  268  873 

1,004  464  446  329  154  30  ’  2 


1, 185,  812 

191 

1,236,056 

143 

8,498,676 

1,400 

6,877,640 

798 

6,  065, 869 

991 

5,372,726 

618 

7, 897, 367 
1,305 

4,714,228 

550 

18, 969 

3 

8,662 

1 

82, 436 

14 

26,945 

3 

669, 730 

112 

513, 670 
59 

6,  072, 886 

998 

4, 248, 031 
490 

158, 755 

26 

100, 634 
12 

4, 938, 531 

813 

2, 968, 673 
348 

5, 178, 036 

871 

2,  199, 661 
256 

3,  159, 026 

532 

1, 423, 664 
166 

4, 982, 634 

839 

1, 773, 284 
208 

27, 144, 739 
4,520 

13, 359, 820 
1,562 

808, 808 

135 

295, 750 
34 

3,910, 558 

641 

3,092,455 

358 

21,801  ... 
4  ... 

102, 140 

17 

91, 865 

11 

12,534  ... 

1,784,385 

300 

673, 842 

79 

4, 094, 426 

687 

1, 898, 869 
223 

6, 643, 039 
1,086 

5, 642, 766 
655 

8, 027, 294 
1,333 

4,476,656 

521 

12, 430, 928 

2, 048 

7,702, 245 
896 

11, 966,  409 

2, 008 

4, 682, 724 
551 

2,430,586 

196 

4, 475, 884 

232 

9,  796, 150 

277 

10, 487, 421 
155 

11,794,213 

62 

554,817  _ 

1 . 

9, 884, 150 
808 

12, 767,481 

669 

15,213, 551 

456 

8, 809, 959 

136 

3,627,129 

24 

619,489  _ 

1  . 

8, 534,  005 
702 

12, 326,  094 

630 

16,  574, 425 

484 

14,  178, 357 

207 

18, 746,  262 

111 

3,  552,  019 

5 

8,259,579 

3 

5, 338,  057 
443 

4, 198, 346 

225 

2, 039,  501 

64 

615,635 

10 

280,429  ... 
1  ... 

19,959  ... 

. .  1  .  . . . . . . . . 

603,770 

50 

718, 380 

36 

1, 047, 334 

29 

739,263 

11 

1, 269, 826 

7 

610,923 

1 

1, 275, 687 

1 

5, 674, 574 
465 

5, 863, 090 

314 

3, 697,  007 

113 

1,  100,670  ... 
17  ... 

21, 795 

2 

30, 951 

2 

71,294 

2 

54,  795 

1 

5,316,017 

17 

3, 012, 514 

5 

1,353, 779 

1 

3,100,186 

256 

2, 042, 004 

111 

1, 395,  099 

43 

371,106  ... 
6  ... 

1,393, 387 

118 

850, 963 

47 

384, 676 

12 

79,  153  ... 
1  ... 

1, 034, 759 

700, 792 

264,  511 

114,932  ... 

86 

36 

7 

2  ... 

1,239, 436 

105 

346, 321 

18 

264,  010 

7 

88, 499 

1 

107, 136 

12,039,993 

1,013 

7,221,459 

394 

3, 270, 376 
'  100 

534,598  ... 
9  ... 

285,  832 

186, 449 

84,644  ... 

24 

10 

3  ... 

5,254,164 

429 

6,  780, 899 

356 

7, 042, 148 

211 

2, 683, 671 

42 

1,540,673  ... 
10  ... 

38,835  ... 

59, 831 

16,543  ... 

5 

1  ... 

404, 446 

233, 308 

67,863  .. 

34 

13 

2  .. 

1,621,470 

625, 880 

150,891  ... 

136 

36 

5  ... 

9, 212,  577 

15,218,200 

25, 499, 838 

18,  868, 337 

10,869, 403 

653,252  .. 

753 

781 

742 

286 

83 

1  _ _ 

4, 994,  327 

3, 572, 324 

2, 295, 406 

896, 483 

103,  271 

416 

191 

70 

14 

1  .... 

6,  589, 221 

551 

3, 929,  802 

217 

1, 266,  896 

41 

115,141 

2 

166,336 

1 

553,358  . 

3,262, 707 

1,817, 613 

739,913  .1. 

275 

97 

23  ... 

< 


% 
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State  name  and  code 


$S,000  to  $7,500  to  $10,000  to 

$7,499  $9,999  $14,999 


$15,000  to  $25,000  to  $50,000  to 
$24,999  $49,999  $99,999 


$100,000  to  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
$499,999  $999,999  and  over 


Nevada  (88): 

Total  (dollars) . . _. 

Number  ot  payments _ 

New  Hampshire  (12): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  ol  payments . 

New  Jersey  (22): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments.. _ 

New  Mexico  (85): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments _ 

New  York  (21): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments . . 

North  Carolina  (55): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

North  Dakota  (46): 

Total  (dollars) . . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Ohio  (31): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Oklahoma  (73): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Oregon  (92): 

Total  (dollars) . . . 

Number  of  payments^ . 

Pennsylvania  (23): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments . . 

Puerto  Rico  (70): 

Total  (dollars). . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Rhode  Island  (15): 

Total  (dollars) . . . 

Number  of  payments . . 

South  Carolina  (56): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

South  Dakota  (47): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Tennessee (63): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Texas (74): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments . 

Utah  (87): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments . 

Vermont  (13): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments . 

Virgin  Islands  (80): 

Total  (dollars) . . . 

Number  of  payments _ 

Virginia  (53): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments _ 

Washington  (91): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments... . 

West  Virginia  (54): 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments . 

Wisconsin  (36): 

Total  (dollars) . . 

Number  of  payments . . 

Wyoming  (83): 

Total  (dollars) _ 

Number  of  payments . 

United  States: 

Total  (dollars) . 

Number  of  payments.. 


152, 086 
26 


92, 905 
11 


171, 364 
13 


91,364 

5 


186, 177 
5 


105, 271 

1 


138,063 

23 


663, 066 
109 


50, 126 
6 


53,  511 
4 


637, 648 
73 


4, 268, 207 

701 

348, 366 

3, 357,201 

391 

162, 508 

4,  522,  480 

375 

76, 042 

4,226,  870 

227 

53,543  ... 

2, 936,  499 

89 

683, 185 

10 

237,593  . 

2 . . 

57 

19 

7 

3  ... 

2,  536, 153 

1, 575,  519 

2,  025, 318 

1, 609,  908 

1,288, 982 

368, 879 

445,913  ... 

418 

181 

168 

86 

40 

6 

2  . . 

16,313,100 

6, 363, 762 

4,  542, 805 

1,712, 639 

605, 070 

121,737  . 

2,731 

746 

384 

94 

19 

2 . 

2, 204,005 

782,328 

490, 226 

377, 195 

66,  355 

65,710 _ 

372 

91 

40 

21 

2 

1  _ 

15,095,671 

7, 667, 762 

6, 686,  572 

3,  557,676 

1,655,517 

332,321  _ 

2,513 

894 

564 

197 

53 

5 _ 

2, 668,  433 

2, 193, 405 

2,375, 351 

1,  934,  747 

1, 300, 127 

186, 154  _ 

442 

253 

198 

102 

41 

3 _ 

222, 075 

134, 184 

166, 668 

76, 806 

28,710  .... 

38 

16 

14 

4 

1  .... 

758, 787 
61 


1,715,156 

89 


1,329, 479 
40 


710, 900 
10 


1,512, 841 
5 


4, 377,  396 

723 

3, 168, 004 
367 

4,591,511 

379 

4,957,228 

263 

4, 196, 464 

129 

1, 624, 733 

26 

296, 327 
2 

5,861,725 

986 

2,  562, 054 

301 

2, 064, 335 

175 

861,296 

46 

352, 007 

11 

54,432  ... 
1  ... 

4, 675, 223 

773 

3, 044, 954 

353 

3,448,331 
.  285 

3,203,187 

174 

2,147, 453 

63 

568, 721 

9 

105, 309 

1 

51,954  255 
8,492 

41,984, 504 

4, 844 

59, 164, 777 
4,861 

67, 084,  729 

3, 546 

46, 845, 437 
1,431 

17, 968, 450 

278 

7, 832, 314 
53 

972, 523 

464, 342 

379, 404 

418, 227 

207,679  .. 

162 

5  .. 

2 

6  .. 

6,027 

1 


320,  522 

54 

170,  510 

20 

96, 068 

8 

71,330 

4 

62,486  .. 
2  .. 

7, 949,  452 
1,302 

5,  845, 797 
676 

7,667,848 

639 

5,977,142 

323 

3,016,512 

94 

660,831 

10 

289,126  ... 
2  ... 

12.750  . 

2  . . . . . . .  . 

692, 707 

373, 856 

274, 503 

128, 272 

66,176  .. 

117 

44 

24 

7 

2  .. 

1,352,012 

224 

688, 892 

80 

483,452 

41 

395, 239 

22 

233,626  .. 
7  .. 

254,763,929 

42, 146 

158, 707,413 

18, 426 

188, 423, 272 

15, 585 

188,687,210 

9,984 

162, 744, 944 

4, 880 

85,023,069 

1,291 

64,914,262 

388 

9, 556,  372 

15 

10,  889, 036 
5 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  conclude  from  the  visible  results 
that  our  agricultural  subsidy  program  is 
a  failure.  Commenting  upon  our  agricul¬ 
ture  program,  the  citizens  board  of 
inquiry  into  hunger  and  malnutrition 
stated  just  this  spring : 

These  controls  and  price  support  programs 
have  not  even  attained  their  stated  goals. 
Prices  have  not  changed  significantly  so  that 
the  small  farmer  could  secure  an  adequate 
Income.  Surpluses  have  not  vanished,  smaller 
acreage  has  only  invited  attempts  at  in¬ 
creased  yield  through  technological  ad¬ 
vances — available  only  to  those  farmers  with 
greater  capital  resources. 


This  is  indeed  a  sad  indictment  of  the 
1965  Agriculture  Act,  the  very  same  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  now  being  asked  to  extend. 
Not  even  the  farmers  themselves  favor 
this  extension.  A  recent  Farm  Journal 
poll  shows  that  63  percent  of  the  farmers 
favor  an  end  to  the  costly  and  obsolete 
farm  program.  The  Maryland  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  has  recently  written  me  stating : 

Instead  of  continuing  down  the  dead-end 
road  of  Government  supply-management- 
with  acreage  limitations,  stockpiles  to  depress 
market  prices,  price-fixing,  and  subsidies — 
farmers  need  a  broad-based  program  to  ex¬ 
pand  markets,  increase  prices,  cut  costs,  and 
thus  provide  the  basis  for  increased  net 
farm  income. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  time  when  our  present 
farm  policy  can  appropriately  be  recon¬ 
sidered.  This  point  was  forcefully  brought 
home  by  Harold  B.  Meyers  in  Fortune 
magazine.  In  part  he  said : 

With  the  huge  grain  surpluses  gone,  now, 
if  ever,  is  the  time  for  a  fresh  look  at  U.S. 
agricultural  policy.  For  many  years  the  be¬ 
setting  problem  of  policy  has  been  to  deal 
with  price-depressing  overproduction,  or  the 
threat  of  it.  Now  at  last  a  long-awaited  op¬ 
portunity  is  at  hand — the  opportunity  to 
alter  or  abandon  Government  programs  that 
have  imposed  complex  restrictions  on  farmers 
and  heavy  costs  on  taxpayers. 
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Instead  of  extending  our  present  pro¬ 
gram,  we  should  dismantle  many  of  our 
present  programs  with  deliberate  speed, 
ending  government  imposed  restraints  on 
production  and  eliminating  the  income- 
supplement  payments  that  induced  the 
farmers  to  accept  the  restraints.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  then  be  free  to  make  their  own 
decisions  regarding  what  and  how  much 
to  grow.  They  would  dispose  of  their  out¬ 
put  in  the  market  place,  and  get  their 
just  reward  for  it.  American  consumers 
would  have  ample  /supplies  of  food,  and 
the  prospects  for  easing  world  hunger 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Abundance, 
in  short,  need  no  longer  be  considered  a 
burden.  Surely  world  food  demands  are 
large  enough  that  all  farmers,  large  and 
small,  would  find  a  market  for  their 
crops,  if  we  had  sensible  governmental 
management  and  programs. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  avoid  hasty 
action  on  the  proposal  before  us  this 
afternoon.  If  ever  the  circumstances 
were  favorable  to  changing  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  now.  The  present  act  has  a 
year  to  run.  Our  surpluses  are  down.  We 
should  take  advantage  of  this  golden 
opportunity  to  save  and  change.  During 
the  coming  months,  we  should  carefully 
study  the  situation  and  develop  a  totally 
new  approach  aimed  at  effectively  insur¬ 
ing  the  farmer  his  fair  share  of  our 
abundance.  Next  year,  we  could  ade¬ 
quately  consider  all  proposals  with  suffi¬ 
cient  time  available  to  do  a  thorough  job. 
But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  must  extend 
this  program,  let  us  at  least  place  one  all 
too  small  limitation  upon  it.  Why,  then, 

I  ask,  should  the  taxpayers  give  a  man 
more  than  $25,000  a  year?  This  is  not 
helping  the  small  family  farmer.  This 
unduly  and  unjustly  further  enriches 
the  already  rich.  This  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  raised  taxes.  This  Congress  has  al¬ 
ready  cut  some  vital  and  needed  pro¬ 
grams.  This  Congress  should  effect  this 
one  very  small  economy  and  saving. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  a  very 
effective  and  constructive  presentation 
of  a  problem  confronting  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  ought  to  be 
solved.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  Senator. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  when  this  support  program  was 
established,  the  purpose  was  to  help 
the  small  farmer  of  the  United  States, 
primarily? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  We  began  our  present 
farm  program  in  the  1930’s  to  protect 
the  small  family  farmer  who  was  being 
diiven  from  his  land  by  the  depression. 
We  wanted  to  help  him.  In  the  1930’s 
this  program,  at  far,  far  less  cost  than 
we  now  have,  did  protect  the  small  fam¬ 
ily  farmer.  Today,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
having  a  contrary  effect.  The  small  fam¬ 
ily  farmer  does  not  really  benefit  from 
subsidy  payments.  Rather  than  that,  the 
small  farmer,  in  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers,  is  being  driven  from  the  land  to  the 
big  cities,  which  are  already  over- 
o  owded,  and  the  big  and  rich  get  bigger 
and  richer,  and  they  are  the  ones  who 
tiufy  benefit  the  most  from  this  program. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
very  opposite  from  what  was  intended 
when  the  program  was  adopted  has  been 
achieved?  It  was  intended  to  help  the 
poor  farmer.  It  now  helps  principally 
the  rich. 

Will  the  Senator  inform  us  how  many 
supposed  farmers  are  receiving  more 
than  $1  million  under  this  program?  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  say  there  are 

10  or  11  receiving  subsidies  of  more  than 
$1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will 
inform  him  that  there  are  five. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Five.  How  many  are 
receiving  more  than  $500,000? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  believe  there  are 

11  receiving  over  half  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Now  my  question  is, 
What  is  the  urgency  of  helping  those 
people  by  subsidies  to  be  given  from 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  in  gifts  of  $1 
million  a  year  to  five  recipients  and 
$500,000  a  year  to  11  recipients?  Why? 
Whom  does  it  serve?  What  good  is  there 
in  that? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  is  absolutely 
no  urgency.  When  the  present  program 
still  has  a  full  year  to  run,  and  if  it  does 
not  accomplish  what  it  originally  set  out 
to  do,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper 
thing  at  this  time,  when  we  do  not  have 
massive  surpluses,  when  we  need  food, 
is  to  completely  reevaluate  and  reassess 
the  entire  participation  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  our  farm  economy.  There 
is  no  urgency  now.  In  fact,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  take  another  look,  we  have 
reached  that  point. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  stated 
that  the  viciousness  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  is  that  with  the  huge  bounties  that 
some  are  receiving,  the  ability  of  the 
small  farmer  to  survive  grows  weaker. 

I  think  the  Senator  pointed  out  that  the 
man  who  gets  $1  million  buys  bigger 
tractors  and  more  efficient  machinery 
and  more  fertilizer  to  produce  more  crops 
per  acre,  enabling  him  to  take  more 
acres  out  of  production  and  still  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  quantity  or  more  of  the 
products  than  he  had  in  the  past 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  number  of  farms  in  America 
decreases  every  year.  The  number  of 
farmers  in  America  decreases  every 
year.  The  size  of  individual  farms  grows 
every  year.  The  result  is  that  the  people 
are  being  forced  off  the  farm.  The  little, 
the  poor,  the  needy  leave  the  farms,  and 
go  to  the  cities.  What  would  be  best  for 
America  would  be  to  reverse  the  trend 
and  take  the  poor  and  the  needy  out  of 
the  cities  and  put  them  back  on  the  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  completely  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
said.  I  want  to  repeat  my  gratitude  for 
his  very  excellent  presentation  of  a  cause 
that  the  taxpayers  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  made  conscious 
of.  They  ought  to  come  to  the  capital  in 
numbers  greater  than  the  poor  to  stop 
this  waste  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  concur  completely  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  restrict  these  sub- 
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sidy  payment  to  the  corporate-type 
f aimer  or  absentee  farmers.  Many  of 
these  farms  are  corporate-type  opera¬ 
tions,  as  the  Senator  has  said.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  possibly  justify  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  program  under  which 
we  pay  some  operations  over  $1  million 
not  to  cultivate  the  land. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  received 
$177,700  last  year  under  this  program. 

The  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  was 
paid  $89,697  not  to  cultivate  its  farm. 

The  State  of  Montana  as  a  State  re¬ 
ceived  $553,388  not  to  cultivate  its  farm¬ 
land. 

Similar  payments  were  made  to  other 
large  corporate  operations.  One  payment 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars  was  made 
last  year  to  a  farm  operation  owned  en¬ 
tirely  by  British  interests.  Why  should 
we  pay  a  British-owned  corporation  over 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  faim  in  the  United  States  of 
Amei’ica?  It  does  not  make  sense. 

The  small  farmer  cannot  afford  to 
participate  in  this  program  to  the  same 
advantage.  He  has  an  investment  in  a 
tractor,  combine,  planters,  plows,  and  so 
forth.  If  he  puts  a  portion  of  his  land  ' 
in  the  soil  bank  he  loses  his  efficiency; 
he  cannot  operate  efficiently.  It  is  only 
the  large,  corporate  type  of  farm  or  one 
that  is  owned  by  absentee  ownership 
that  can  do  so.  They  are  the  largest 
beneficiaries  under  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  offered  this  amend¬ 
ment  along  with  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  to  provide  a  limitation  of  payments 
for  any  commodity  under  this  bill.  It  did 
not  cover  sugar  payments.  I  agreed  that 
that  limitation  on  those  payments  could 
more  appropriately  be  offered  to  the 
Sugar  Act/ 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asked 
whether  the  language  was  clear  enough. 

I  consulted  with  legislative  counsel.  They 
thought  it  was  clear;  however,  if  there  is 
any  question  about  it  I  think  adding  the 
language,  “The  foregoing  shall  not  apply 
to  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
or  any  other  law,”  would  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding.  If  it  is  acceptable  to  ■ 
modify  the  language  to  make  the  inten-  J 
tion  clear  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  so  modify  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr .  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  general  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  general  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Why  not  apply  it  to 
sugar? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  see  no 
objection  to  it.  That  amendment  could 
come  later  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  Frankly,  I  thought  we  would 
have  more  support  than  if  it  were  offered 
to  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  frank  answer. 

Is  the  Senator  going  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  first 
amendment  that  was  proposed  by  the 
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Senator  from  Maryland  and  myself  did 
cover  all  payments,  including  sugar.  But 
frankly,  the  point  was  raised  that  if  we 
limited  it  to  only  those  commodities  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  pending  bill  we  might  pick 
up  more  support  for  its  enactment. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  it  should  be  equally 
applicable  across  the  board,  and  if  we  can 
take  this  step  the  next  amendment  of¬ 
fered  would  be  to  cover  the  Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
so  frank  about  it.  I  ask  him,  what  about 
leaving  out  cotton?  He  would  leave  out 
sugar.  Why  not  leave  out  cotton  as  well? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  will 
leave  cotton  out  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
basic  question  we  are  arguing  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  point 
is  that  cotton  is  under  this  bill,  and 
therefore  cotton  payments  are  covered. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  there  should  be  equal  treatment 
on  all  of  them,  but  since  we  are  dealing 
with  these  basic  commodities  specifically 
I  agreed  that  it  might  be  well  to  con¬ 
fine  the  amendment  to  just  those  com¬ 
modities  dealt  with  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair),  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  whether  his 
amendment  would  also  cover  wool  incen¬ 
tive  payments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  wool  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  probably  in  the  worst  condition 
it  has  ever  been,  and  is  beset  by  competi¬ 
tion  from  artificial  fibers  and  by  com¬ 
petition  from  cheap  production  abroad, 
where  wages  are  extremely  low  in  com¬ 
parison  with  ours,  why  he  would  take 
this  step  to  try  to  force  out  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  out  of  economic  existence  a  man 
who  produces  wool,  and  whose  particular 
operation  happens  to  bring  him  an  in¬ 
centive  payment  of  more  than  $25,000? 

In  my  own  State,  the  situation  which 
I  have  mentioned  exists.  Competition 
from  artificial  fibers  and  from  foreign 
wool,  has  brought  our  entire  wool  indus¬ 
try  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  its  history.  In 
fact,  it  well  may  be  almost  beyond  the 
point  of  recovery. 

I  ask  the  Senator  why,  under  those 
circumstances,  he  includes  wool. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  answered 
his  own  question.  This  wool  program  has 
been  in  effect  for  many  years,  and  the 
Senator  just  admitted,  and  he  is  correct, 
that  the  wool  producers  are  in  worse 
shape  today  than  they  were  before  the 
program  started.  It  has  not  worked. 

I  recall  several  years  ago  when  the 
question  arose  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  90-percent  support  prices 
on  cotton  and  wool  and  the  level  to  which 
those  commodities  should  be  supported. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  so- 


called  synthetic  fabrics  asked  me,  “What 
chance  do  you  think  you  have  got  of  lim¬ 
iting  these  payments  on  wool  and  cot¬ 
ton?” 

I  asked  him,  “Why  are  you  interested?” 

He  said,  “If  the  Government  is  going 
to  hold  the  price  supports  at  those  high 
levels  we  can  afford  to  build  an  extra 
plant  or  two  and  still  sell  cheaply 
enough  to  take  over  further  the  markets 
for  cotton"and  wool.” 

Synthetic  fibers  have  largely  taken 
over  the  markets.  I  do  not  think  we  will, 
in  the  long  ran,  help  the  producers  by 
holding  these  prices  at  an  artificially  high 
level  and  by  continuing  to  subsidize  and 
support  a  high-cost  producer,  whether 
the  product  be  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  or 
whatever. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  may  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  theory  that  we  should  let 
low  wages  in  foreign  countries  decimate 
our  own  industries. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
that,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  do  not  think  the 
wool  industry  would  be  in  even  as  good 
a  situation  as  it  is  today  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  incentive  payments. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Delaware  have 
any  figures  on  how  many  people  in  the 
wool  industry  are  paid  more  than 
$25,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
do  not  have  such  a  breakdown.  But  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  I  am  not  suggesting  we  turn  the 
American  farmer  or  wool  producer  loose 
without  a  program.  We  do  have  other 
methods  under  our  law  where  we  can 
take  care  of  the  difference  in  the  cost, 
taking  into  consideration  the  high  do¬ 
mestic  labor  costs. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
support  price  on  any  of  these  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
Senator,  on  that  point:  The  wool  people, 
the  lamb  people,  and  the  sheep  people 
have  been  up  the  hill  and  down  again  50 
times  with  the  tariff  people,  and  have  not 
received  any  protection  or  any  help.  This 
is  one  way  I  think  we  can  help  them. 

I  understand  the  Senator’s  motives.  I 
do  not  think  he  is  just  trying  to  build  up 
the  synthetic  fiber  industry  of  his  own 
State.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do  such 
a  thing.  But  I  am  also  from  a  State 
which  has  been  one  of  the  great  live¬ 
stock  producers  of  this  country.  I  frankly 
do  not  know,  and  I  checked  with  the 
staff  a  few  moments  ago  and  they  have 
no  figures  on  the  amounts  over  $25,000 
that  have  been  paid  to  wool  producers. 
Without  that  information  available,  I 
simply  could  not  support  the  Senator’s 
proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  misunderstood  what  I  said 
about  the  producers  of  synthetic  fibers. 
The  producers  of  synthetic  fibers  in  this 
country  would  be  far  better  off  if  my 
pending  amendment  were  rejected,  be¬ 
cause  to  the  extent  that  we  have  these 
high  supports  for  producers  of  natural 
fibex-s  we  are,  in  effect,  holding  an  um¬ 
brella  not  only  over  the  producers  of 
cotton  and  wool  but  over  the  pi-oducers 
of  synthetic  fibers  as  well. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  turn  the  Axner- 


ican  fanner  loose.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that.  But  I  raise  the  question,  Can  we 
afford  continuously  to  make  these  large 
payments  to  these  larger  operations? 

We  have  a  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  designed  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  small  manufacturer  but  we  have 
no  such  incentive  for  the  small  farmer. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  fann  program  as 
set  up  today  is  of  greater  financial  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  large  producer,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  agree,  be¬ 
cause  the  small  pi'oducer,  who  is  operat¬ 
ing  a  one-man  farm,  must  fully  utilize 
his  tractors,  combines,  pickers,  et  cetei’a. 
It  costs  a  minimum  of  $35,000  or  $40,000 
for  a  farmer  to  get  stai-ted  in  a  one- 
man  operation.  If  he  lets  one-fourth  of 
his  land  lie  idle  he  is  not  using  that 
equipment  efficiently,  and  his  cost  of 
production  rises. 

The  fellow  with  several  thousand  acres 
can  drop  a  part  of  his  acres  out  of  pro¬ 
duction,  put  a  tractor  in  the  barn,  lay 
off  a  couple  of  employees,  and  it  is  pretty 
well  all  profit  to  him;  or,  if  he  is  an  ab¬ 
sentee  owner  he  can  put  all  his  land  in 
the  soil  bank. 

Those  are  the  type  operations,  the 
coi’poration  and  the  absentee  ownership, 
which  I  think  we  have  got  to  stop  sub¬ 
sidizing  in  this  counti-y  if  we  are  to  do 
anything  to  protect  the  individual  op- 
erator  and  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  before  he  gets  too  far  on 
the  subject,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  his 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Without  these  particular  incentive 
payments  with  respect  to  wool  the  in- 
dxxsti*y  would  probably  have  been  forced 
to  its  knees.  We  would  then  be  in  the  un- 
fortxmate  position  of  depending  entirely 
on  the  foi’eign  counti'ies.  These  people 
have  been  almost  forced  out  of  business 
even  with  the  assistance  they  have  re¬ 
ceived. 

Last  spring,  I  believe,  the  Senator  had 
considerable  figures  on  the  incentive 
payments  on  wheat.  I  am  not  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  frankly,  with  the  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  the  Senator  has  in  mind.  To  the 
extent  that  these  incentive  payments 
have  helped  to  finance  and  make  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable  the  huge  coi’porations, 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Senator. 

In  my  ai*ea  of  the  country,  however — 
and  this  is  true  with  respect  perhaps  to 
California  and,  to  some  extent,  it  is  tnxe 
with  respect  to  Iowa,  Kansas,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Mon¬ 
tana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming — very  large  amounts  of  land 
have  to  be  farmed  in  order  to  make 
fanning  a  feasible  operation. 

The  Senator  said  a  moment  ago  that 
it  costs  $35,000  to  $40,000 — and  he  is  put¬ 
ting  the  figure  low — for  a  man  to  go  into 
a  single-family  farming  operation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  what 
has  killed  off  our  small  family  farmers 
as  much  as  anything  is  the  constant  pol¬ 
icy  of  inflation  that  our  country  has  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  last  few  yeai's. 

One  used  to  be  able  to  pay  $1,500  to 
$1,700  for  a  tractor.  However,  one  can 
go  and  look  at  a  tractor  compai-able  in 
size  and  weight — and  of  corn’se  they  are 
much  improved  10  years  latei’ — and  find 
that  he  now  has  to  pay  $7,000  or  $7,500 
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for  the  same  tractor.  It  is  not  hard  to  fig¬ 
ure  what  has  happened  to  our  farmer. 

In  our  country,  we  have  to  farm  very 
large  acreages  in  order  to  make  it  an 
economical  farming  operation  in  the 
production  of  wheat  even  for  a  single 
family  unit. 

In  this  case,  frankly  I  do  not  think 
that  $25,000  is  an  unusual  or  an  exces¬ 
sive  amount.  As  I  recall  the  figures  of  last 
spring,  we  have  several  farm  groups,  not 
over  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen, 
in  Colorado  that  draw  well  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  What  would  the  Senator  think 
about  changing  his  figure  to  $50,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  $25,000  figure  is  reasonable.  Of 
course,  a  $50,000  limitation  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  his  State  had  one  oper¬ 
ation  that  was  drawing  $280,429  based  on 
the  report  last  year. 

There  are  several  smaller  ones.  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  for  the  ones  be¬ 
tween  $50,000  and  $100,000,  but  there 
would  be  more  of  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
think  the  $25,000  figure  as  a  limit  is  rea¬ 
sonable. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  that  he  had  10  farmers  in  his  State 
that  were  drawing  between  $50,000  and 
$100,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  about  the  area 
of  my  recollection  from  the  figures  which 
were  presented  earlier  this  spring. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  experienced  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  consideration  for  the  wool  growers 
from  the  Tariff  Commission.  I  appreci¬ 
ate  and  understand  the  problem. 

Members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
argue  before  our  committee  that  when 
they  consider  the  need  for  relief  for 
these  commodities  they  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  incentive  payments  that  the 
Senator  is  speaking  about,  the  incentive 
payments  which  the  farmers  are  receiv¬ 
ing. 


They  then  proceed  on  the  premise  that 
our  farmers  do  not  need  the  relief  be¬ 
cause  they  are  getting  the  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  perhaps 
we  need  an  examination  of  the  tariffs 
and  other  areas.  However,  I  feel  that  at 
some  point,  somewhere  we  have  to  stop 
these  large  payments. 


I  shall  be  very  frank.  The  pending 
amendment  would  give  a  definite  cash 
advantage  to  these  smaller  producers  in 
that  they  would  be  subsidized  to  a  larger 
extent  than  would  the  large  operations. 
When  one  speaks  of  the  large  operations, 
as  the  size  increases  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  becomes  proportionately  smaller, 
because  the  $25,000  would  be  more  of  a 
reduction  for  the  operator  who  is  now 
getting  $250,000  than  it  would  be  for  the 
man  who  was  only  getting  only  $30,000 
A  decided  advantage  is  being  placed 
with  the  smaller  farming  operation,  and 
at  is  the  basis  of  the  farm  program, 
that  we  help  the  bona  fide  farmer. 

To  be  frank,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
?ayments  to  the  absentee  owner. 
Why  should  we  subsidize  absentee  own¬ 
ership  by  a  man  living  in  the  city? 
nere  is  nothing  wrong  with  anyone  own¬ 


ing  a  farm.  However,  why  should  we  sub¬ 
sidize  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  any  other 
type  of  professional  man  who  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  bona  fide  farmer  who 
is  trying  to  produce  crops  and  support 
his  family  and  send  his  children  to  col¬ 
lege? 

I  think  such  a  man  needs  an  advan¬ 
tage  and  should  have  all  of  that  advan¬ 
tage  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  program 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  would 
leave  out  wool  and  raise  the  amount  to 
$50,000, 1  would  be  ready  to  support  him. 
I  cannot  agree  with  his  analysis  of  the 
economics  of  the  wool  situation.  So, 
there  is  no  particular  point  in  hashing 
that  all  over  again. 

I  think  that  even  in  a  family  sized 
operation,  as  it  is  in  my  area  of  the 
country — including  all  of  the  Great 
Plains  area  in  the  West  and  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States,  including  the  State  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader— that  the 
$25,000  would  not  cover  what  I  would 
consider  to  be  reasonable  and  proper  for 
a  family  sized  farm. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  and  understand  the  position  of 
the  Senator.  If  this  amendment  is  re¬ 
jected  we  could  consider  the  other  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  having 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  several  years,  and  hav¬ 
ing  heard  this  problem  discussed  again 
and  again,  and  having  also  voted  on  the 
matter  every  year  because  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
few  minutes  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  know  that  a  vote  against  this  type 
of  amendment  is  not  a  veiy  popular  posi¬ 
tion,  because  it  might  be  said  that  one 
is  voting  to  make  these  larger  sums  avail¬ 
able  to  individuals. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  the 
purpose  of  these  farm  programs  is  to 
assure  controlled  production. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  purpose,  but  it  has  not  achieved  that 
objective.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  will  admit  that  with  all  of  the, 
not  millions,  but  billion  of  dollars  that 
we  paid  out  last  year  under  the  farm 
program,  we  are  confronted  with  a  stag¬ 
gering  surplus  as  a  result  of  the  carry¬ 
over  of  the  various  basic  commodities 
this  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  price 
of  many  of  these  commodities — corn, 
feedgrains,  and  wheat — are  at  a  20-  to 
25-year  low  because  the  farm  program 
has  not  worked. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course  it  has  not 
worked  perfectly.  Yet,  we  have  to  think 
of  the  alternatives. 

The  Senator  will  recognize  and  re¬ 
member  that  over  a  period  of  10  or  15 
years,  control  program  after  control  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  tried — under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  President  Eisenhower,  with 
Mr.  Benson,  and  now  the  latest  program, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Secretary 
Freeman  in  the  Kennedy  administration. 

The  old  programs  called  for  acreage 
allotments  with  support  prices,  and  then 


if  the  product  did  not  bring  the  support 
price,  the  Government  would  purchase 
the  product  and  store  the  surplus  ac¬ 
cumulated;  storage  costs  were  large  and 
there  were  often  heavy  losses  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  surplus  stocks.  More  recently, 
the  Government  would  pay  the  producer 
the  difference  between  the  support  price 
and  the  market  price,  and  the  cost  would 
come  out  of  the  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  So  each  year  there  were 
losses  to  the  Government  of  a  billion 
or  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  The  farm¬ 
er,  though,  would  get  up  to  the  support 
price,  a  percentage  of  so-called  parity. 

This  program,  however,  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  support  prices  and  payments  to 
withdraw  land  from  production.  To  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  work,  it  was  thought 
that  all  producers  would  have  to  be 
brought  into  it— large  and  small— or  else 
there  was  no  possibility  of  it  working. 
That  meant  the  large  producers  had  to 
come  in  as  well  as  the  small  producers. 

The  Senator  said  the  program  did  not 
help  the  small  farmer.  If  it  helps  prices, 
it  helps  the  small  farmer,  just  as  it  helps 
the  large  farmer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  the 
extent  there  is  a  support  price  in  agri¬ 
culture,  it  helps  the  small  farmer  just 
as  much  as  the  large  farmer.  But  to  the 
extent  we  are  dealing  with  these  subsidy 
payments,  they  do  not  help  the  small 
farmer  as  much  as  they  do  the  large 
fanner,  because  the  small  farmer,  who 
has  a  one-family  operation  and  $40,000 
or  $50,000  of  equipment— and  that  is  a 
low  estimate — cannot  afford  to  idle  one- 
fourth  of  his  acreage.  If  he  does  he  loses 
his  efficiency  in  operating  his  equipment. 

But  a  man  who  has  three  times  that 
acreage  and  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
as  much  equipment  can  discharge  his 
labor,  put  his  oldest  equipment  in  the 
barn,  and  to  that  extent  the  payments 
for  diversion  represent  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  profit.  Those  are  the  facts  of  life. 

By  the  same  token,  a  man  who  owns 
1,000  or  2,000  acres  of  farmland  and  | 
wants  to  retire  can  sell  his  equipment, 
put  it  all  under  the  soil  bank,  and  to 
that  extent  it  represents  a  still  larger 
percentage  of  profit.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  those  economics. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  does  not  address  himself  to 
the  real  problem.  That  is  the  problem  of 
whether  you  have  control,  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  limit  production  and  thereby 
assure  a  reasonably  fair  price,  or  whether 
you  turn  production  loose.  If  you  turn  it 
all  loose,  without  any  controls,  we  could 
find  ourselves  in  the  same  shape  we 
found  ourselves  after  World  War  I, 
when  the  prices  were  driven  down  so  dis¬ 
astrously  low.  Many  people  believe  that 
led  to  the  depression. 

The  Senator  cannot  argue  that  with 
some  of  the  farmers  left  out  of  the  con¬ 
trol  provisions  and  some  left  in,  that 
there  would  still  be  an  effective  control 
system.  I  must  say  that  the  Senator  is 
really  arguing  against  the  farm  produc¬ 
tion  control  program.  That  is  the  part  of 
the  farm  program  which  makes  the  price 
support  workable. 
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Here  is  what  I  believe  should  be  done. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  ever  sug¬ 
gested  this;  I  must  say  that  I  have  not. 
I  wonder  if  it  has  been  considered  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry. 

Suppose  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  make  a  study,  take  every 
payment  from  $75,000  up  and  determine 
how  many  acres  had  been  taken  out  of 
production  by  reason  of  those  payments. 
It  could  do  the  same  for  payments  of 
450,000  and  up,  and  payments  of  $25,000 
and  up.  Having  done  that,  it  could  be 
determined  what  percentage  of  produc¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  out  for  cotton,  for 
corn,  for  wheat,  for  rice,  for  any  basic 
commodity.  Then  I  believe  a  reasonable 
determination  could  be  made  as  to 
whether  payments  could  be  cut  off  at, 
say,  $75,000,  $50,000,  or  $25,000,  without 
destroying  the  production  control  pro¬ 
gram. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  there 
is  some  sense  to  that  proposal? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  several  years  ago,  and 
I  tried  to  get  the  committee  to  consider 
this  matter  then. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Before  we  get  away 
from  this  point,  does  the  Senator  agree 
that  that  would  be  a  rational  way  to  find 
out  the  effect  of  placing  such  limitations 
upon  the  production  control  and  price 
support  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
been  debating  this  point  for  15  years, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  nobody  in  the 
department  has  studied  it.  They  should 
have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  not,  either.  ~- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  has  not,  but  it  has  been 
before  the  Senate  every  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  offers  it  every  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  the  Senator  been 
able  to  determine — I  have  not  asked,  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee 
has — what  effect  the  limitation  of  $75,- 
000  or  $50,000,  or  $25,000  would  have 
upon  production,  percentagewise? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  offered 
this  amendment  earlier  this  year  as  a 
rider  on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  then  made,  very  properly, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
this  was  something  that  should  be  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  committee.  I  did  submit  the 
amendment  to  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  considered  it.  I  regret  that 
they  rejected  it. 

I  emphasize  that  this  does  not  stop 
the  price  support  for  the  large  farmer. 
This  does  not  deal  with  the  price  sup¬ 
port  loans  at  all.  It  does  enter  into  the 
incentive  payments  and  the  production 
payments,  and  I  believe  we  should  con¬ 
trol  them. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  this 
is  an  argument  between  controls  or  no 
controls  on  agriculture.  To  some  extent 
that  is  true.  But  so  long  as  you  have  a 
support  price  on  any  commodity  in 
America — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
agriculture  or  some  manufactured  prod¬ 


uct — so  long  as  you  have  a  support  price 
that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
where  that  support  price  represents  a 
profit,  there  is  only  one  way  to  control 
it,  and  that  is  with  mandatory  produc¬ 
tion  controls.  And  I  do  not  mean  volun¬ 
tary  controls.  I  do  not  want  the  man¬ 
datory  controls,  but  the  only  way  to  make 
any  program  work  with  a  support  price 
above  the  cost  of  production,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  is  to  control 
that  production.  And  I  repeat,  I  do  not 
want  mandatory  production  controls. 

The  Senator  said  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  cut  loose  all  supports.  I  agree  with 
him.  I  was  asked  the  question  some  time 
ago,  “If  you  had  a  chance  to  vote  to  re¬ 
peal  the  support  program  and  abolish 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to¬ 
day,  would  you  do  it?’’  The  answer  was, 
“No.’’ 

This  program  could  not  be  abolished 
overnight.  Several  billion  dollars  of  com¬ 
modities  are  on  hand,  and  abolishing 
the  program  overnight  and  dumping  the 
commodities  on  the  market  would  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  markets 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  we  can  work  our  way  out.  I 
said  that  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
fanner  can  be  cut  loose  without  any  pro¬ 
gram.  Agriculture  is  an  operation  that  is 
different  from  manufacturing,  and  some 
type  of  support  is  needed. 

Likewise,  I  point  out  that  farming  is 
not  the  only  aspect  of  our  economy  that 
is  being  subsidized.  With  respect  to  any 
subsidy  that  is  paid  to  any  industry,  be¬ 
fore  you  go  in  to  get  that  subsidy  from 
the  Government  I  believe  you  should 
have  lost  a  little  of  your  own  money. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  title  5  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  extends  the 
National  Wool  Act  through  1973.  In  the 
14  years  that  this  wool  program  has  been 
in  operation,  it  has  proven  to  be  a  sound 
program.  Furthermore,  it  has  worked 
better  than  previous  wool  programs;  for 
example,  the  purchase  program  that  was 
in  effect  in  the  early  1940’s  and  through 
which  the  government  acquired  a  stock¬ 
pile  of  wool  which  in  turn  became  a  de¬ 
pressant  when  free  market  operations 
were  resumed  after  World  War  II. 

Under  the  National  Wool  Act,  wool 
moves  freely  into  the  open  market,  selling 
at  the  best  price  obtainable.  An  incentive 
payment  is  made  to  growers  when  the 
market  price  falls  below  an  incentive 
level  which  is  regulated  by  a  parity  index 
formula  reflecting  costs  of  production, 
wages,  interest,  and  taxes  paid. 

After  an  investigation  completed  in 
1954,  the  Tariff  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  President  that  the  tariff 
duty  on  imported  raw  wool  be  increased 
to  protect  the  price  support  program 
then  in  effect  on  our  raw  wool.  The 
President  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to 
raise  the  tariff  due  to  our  close  ties  with 
wool-producing  countries,  such  as  Aus¬ 
tralia,  that  ship  wool  to  the  United 
States.  In  lieu  of  a  tariff  increase,  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  evolved.  The  in¬ 
centive  payments  made  under  the  Wool 
Act  cannot  exceed  70  percent  of  the 
tariff  duties  collected  on  wool  and  wool 
manufacturers  so  that  payments  under 
the  act  are  related  to  tariff  duties  col¬ 
lected. 


Furthermore,  under  the  National 
Wool  Act,  growers  have  instituted  a  self- 
help  program  to  advertise  and  promote 
their  products,  lamb  and  wool.  They  are 
currently  contributing  iy2  cents  per 
pound  of  wool  sold  to  finance  this  worth¬ 
while  promotion  program. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  is  operated  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  provides  an  incentive  to 
growers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
wool  and  thereby  receive  the  best  price 
possible  in  the  open  market. 

Wyoming  is  the  second  largest  wool- 
producing  State  of  the  Nation.  However, 
all  50  States  have  wool  production.  The 
National  Wool  Act  has  worked  well  for 
our  wool  producers  and  I  highly  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  extended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  Senator  Fulbright,  is  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  cannot  be  here  for  the  debate 
upon  this  important  legislation.  He  has 
asked  me  to  offer  a  statement  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  limitations  upon  payments  to 
farmers  as  authorized  in  the  farm  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Fulbright’s  statement  and  an  accom¬ 
panying  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Fulbright  Opposing 

Limitations  on  Payments  to  Individual 

Farmers  Under  the  Various  Farm  Pro¬ 
grams 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  impose  limitations  upon 
payments  to  which  farmers  are  entitled  un¬ 
der  our  various  national  programs  to  de¬ 
velop  orderly  markets  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  have  consistently  opposed  such 
efforts.  Of  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  on  this  issue,  none  has  been  more 
clear  than  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  dated 
July  17,  1968,  addressed  to  me  by  Secretary 
Freeman. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  July  17, 1968. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  As  the  vote  nears  on  the  farm 
program,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
opinion  on  the  limitation  of  payments  hasn’t 
changed — I’m  against  it  because  I  believe 
it  is  against  the  national  interest. 

In  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing  the 
Nation  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about  12 
percent  more  than  markets  will  take  without 
price-smashing  effects. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  production 
to  prevent  price  disasters.  Farmers  his¬ 
torically  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  a  farm  program.  Our  farm  commodity 
programs  today— and  they  are  voluntary 
programs — permit  them  to  do  this.  They 
work  because  farmers  cooperate  in  diverting 
acreages  from  surplus  crop  production  into 
soil-conserving  uses.  Many  do  this  at  a  fi¬ 
nancial  sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced 
supplies  are  in  the  interests  of  all. 

All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  entitled 
to,  reasonable  compensation  for  this  acreage 
diversion.  Nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments  when  a  city  takes  real 
estate  for  urban  renewal,  or  when  a  state 
takes  land  for  a  highway. 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100 
acres  from  surplus  production  expects  to  be 
paid  about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next 
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door  neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns 
for  50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His 
investment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes  are 
twice  as  great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc¬ 
tion  they  must  fit  into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Program  pay¬ 
ments  reimburse  farmers  for  income  they 
forego  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry 
out  farm  policy. 

And  to  those  who  assume  that  money  will 
be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  say  that 
this  is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result  of 
supply  management  is  to  be  achieved.  If  one 
large  farmer  who  has  been  foregoing-  pro¬ 
duction  on  1,000  acres  doesn’t  cooperate  in 
these  programs,  that  means  100  small  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  forego  production  on  10  more 
acres  each  to  maintain  supply  and  demand 
stability — and  I  believe  that  this  would  cost 
more,  not  only  in  federal  funds,  but  in  fur¬ 
ther  curtailment  of  opportunity  for  smaller 
farmers. 

The  present  farm  programs  have  ac¬ 
complished  what  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  miracle  a  few  years  ago.  By  encourag¬ 
ing  the  participation  of  producers,  large 
and  small,  we  have  used  these  programs  to 
work  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tories  from  their  peak  of  $6,148  billion  in 
October  1960  down  to  $896  million  as  of  last 
May  31. 

I  would  remind  you  that  Agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  potential  today  is  greater  than  it 
was  in  the  days  when  those  surpluses  were 
piling  up.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three 
alternatives :  new  and  greater  surplus  inven¬ 
tories  with  higher  federal  costs;  a  glutted 
market  with  an  economic  impact  far  wider 
than  farmers;  or  commodity  programs  with 
ample  production  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  with  reasonable  returns  to  the 
farmer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
for  another  4  years  a  program  which  has 
failed  both  the  farmer  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  digging 
deep  into  their  pocketbooks  to  pay  the 
■extra  10-percent  surtax,  I  cannot  vote  for 
a  program  of  such  expense  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  Wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
alone  are  costing  the  taxpayer  close  to 
$2  billion  a  year. 

At  a  time  when  we  must  reorder  our 
policies  to  meet  new  priorities,  I  cannot 
vote  for  programs  of  the  past. 

This  is  no  time  to  tie  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  into  a  program  which  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  failures  in  the 
past  3  years.  This  is  no  time  to  blandly 
perpetuate  our  past  errors. 

This  legislation  would  extend,  without 
major  change,  the  subsidiy  and  price 
support  programs  begun  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  But  the 
1965  act  has  reaped  a  grim  harvest.  Last 
year  farm  income  fell  $2  billion.  Farmers 
and  their  families  have  been  driven  off 
their  land  and  forced  to  migrate  to  our 
already  overcrowded  cities  where  they 
are  ill-equipped  to  find  jobs.  The  small 
farmer  has  been  boxed  in  by  a  program 
which  caters  only  to  his  large  corporate 
neighbor.  Parity  for  all  farmers  has 
dropped  to  its  lowest  point  since  1933. 

This  record  alone  is  hardly  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  extending  our  present  po¬ 


licies,  and  when  coupled  with  the  astro¬ 
nomic  cost  of  our  farm  programs,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  clarion  call  for  agricultural 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965  is  authorized  to  extend 
through  the  1969  crop  year.  There  is  no 
need  to  authorize  further  programs  at 
this  time. 

In  1969,  a  new  administration  will  be¬ 
gin  its  work — an  administration  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  farm  program 
of  its  own.  This  program  along  with 
other  proposals  should  be  reviewed  and 
tested  at  length  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  To  act  now  would  be  to  make  a 
hasty  and  ill-advised  end  run  around 
the  next  administration  and  the  next 
Congress. 

We  have  spent  $12  billion  in  the  last 
5  years  underwriting  this  expensive  sub¬ 
sidy  and  support  program.  No  one  has 
gained  from  these  policies  except  the 
handful  of  rich  farmers  who  receive  the 
lion’s  share  of  Government  payments.  It 
is  time  to  reexamine  our  efforts  and  re¬ 
direct  our  policies. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  There  is  much 
at  stake  in  the  question  of  renewal  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Quite  simply,  what  is  at  stake  is  the 
future  of  rural  America. 

So,  in  effect  we  chart  today  a  course 
of  action  whose  effect  will  be  felt  both 
far  and  wide.  Will  the  future  continue 
bright  and  vibrant?  Will  we  continue  to 
enjoy  a  full — yet  even — flow  of  the 
world’s  best  food  from  our  more  than 
3  million  commercial  farms  to  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  and  on  to  the  consumer?  Or  will 
we  return  to  the  agriculture  of  surplus 
piled  high  on  the  land — the  agriculture 
of  low  profit  and  high  despair? 

A  decade  ago  the  tide  of  despair  ran 
strong  in  agriculture.  We  have  stemmed 
that  tide.  Look  at  what  has  happened: 
Per  farm  income — 55  percent  higher 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade — 
exports,  up  51  percent  since  1960  to  $6.8 
billion — price-depressing  surpluses  vir¬ 
tually  eliminated  with  CCC  inventories 
down  from  $4.5  billion  in  1960  to  less 
than  $1  billion  today — and  that  is  the 
lowest  since  1953. 

I  say,  let  us  continue  with  proven 
methods.  A  wise  cook  often  experiments 
with  a  favorite  recipe.  But  she  never  con¬ 
fuses  salt  with  sugar,  or  substitutes  one 
for  the  other. 

Some  needed  refinements  have  been 
added  in  the  case  of  this  legislation.  But 
basically,  it  is  the  same  proven  plan  for 
building  and  maintaining  a  healthy  agri¬ 
culture  industry  throughout  this  land  of 
ours — that  we  put  into  effect  in  1965.  . 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
example  of  what  these  programs  mean  in 
my  own  State. 

Last  year  we  were  hit  with  abnormally 
bad  growing  conditions  in  Texas.  Hurri¬ 
cane  Beulah  devastated  24  counties  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  severely 
damaging  the  citrus  crop,  and  cotton  and 
vegetable  crops  in  that  area. 

Yet  despite  this  adversity  we  actually 
had  a  small  gain  in  income  from  cotton, 
a  major  crop.  In  1966  the  value  of  cotton 
production  in  Texas  was  $361  million.  In 
1967,  despite  the  fact  that  the  crop  had 
been  wiped  out  in  a  considerable  area, 


we  made  a  slight  gain  to  $364  million. 
The  reason  is  simple.  We  had  an  effec¬ 
tive  cotton  program  in  operation  and  our 
Texas  cotton  farmers  were  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Just  over  100,000  farms 
participated  in  the  cotton  program  last 
year.  This  involved  6.2  million  acres  of 
cotton,  and  program  payments  of  $297 
million — up  from  $242  million  in  1966. 

We  had  about  83,000  farms  signed  up 
last  year  for  the  feed  grain  program. 
These  producers  earned  $61  million  in 
1967  and  will  earn  about  $118  million 
this  year.  More  than  40,000  farms  were 
signed  up  for  the  wheat  program.  Pay¬ 
ments  here  totaled  about  $46  million  and 
will  be  just  about  the  same  this  year. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  what 
the  farm  commodity  programs  mean  to 
farmers  in  my  home  State.  There  are 
many  others.  And  the  examples  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Texas;  I  look  in 
any  State  where  these  basic  commodities 
are  grown  and  you  will  find  farmers  who 
are  joining  in  a  partnership  with  their 
Government  that  is  sealed  in  plain  com- 
monsense — the  commonsense  of  balanced 
production  for  a  fair  shared  return.  The- 
farm  program  is  working.  It  is  a  suocess. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  extend 
the  legislation  under  which  the  program 
is  operating.  Let  us  extend  it  for  4  years 
as  the  bill  provides.  Let  us  do  it  now. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  2- 
hour  limitation  on  the  pending  Williams 
of  Delaware  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana;  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  all  other  amendments,  and  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
1  hour  on  each  of  the  other  amend¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President,  ' 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  the 
Senator  contemplate  that  the  Senate  will 
not  vote  tonight,  but  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
beginning  to  look  to  me,  although  I 
would  like  to  get  some  of  these  matters 
out  of  the  way  tonight. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  agree  to  the  unanimous-con¬ 
sent  request.  However,  having  utilized  as 
much  time  as  we  have  on  our  side,  the 
other  side  has  not  had  a  chance  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  position,  and  to  the  extent  we 
could  accommodate  them,  I  am  willing  to.  : 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  provided 
for  2  hours  on  the  pending  amendment,  i 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President,  , 

I  do  not  object  but  for  personal  reasons  I 
wondered  about  voting  first  thing  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
Senator’s  personal  reasons.  There  will  be 
further  discussion  on  the  proposals  and 
I  would  like  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  ! 
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However,  I  want  the  membership  to  be 
sure  of  a  vote  on  this  matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  wrong  with 
giving  a  2 -hour  period  tonight  with  the 
idea  that  we  will  have  a  vote  at  10:15 
tomorrow?  The  matter  could  be  debated 
for  2  hours  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  see 
as  much  of  the  debate  had  tonight  as 
possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  of  it  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  that  case,  it  is 
the  intention  not  to  adjourn. but  to  recess 
tonight  and  to  immediately  go  into  a 
time  limitation  at  10  o’clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tomor¬ 
row  we  could  have  10  minutes  or  5  min¬ 
utes  remaining  on  each  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  vote  at  10:10  a.m. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Or  10:30. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
would  continue  the  debate  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  coming  it  at 
10  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  time  be  equally 
divided,  15  minutes  to  a  side  between  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  TMr.  Williams] 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  TMr. 
Ellender],  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment  take  place  at  10:30 
tomorrow;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  2-hour  limitation  for  to¬ 
night  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  have  the 
request  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  under  rule  XII. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  add  to  that  request  the  1-hour 
time  limitation  on  further  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  and  1  hour  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm  in¬ 
come,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities, 
debate  on  any  amendment  (except  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  by  Senators  Williams  of 
Delaware  and  Brewster  of  Maryland,  on 
which  there  shall  be  2  hours  of  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  the  amendment  and  Senator  Ellender: 
Provided,  That  the  time  between  10  and  10:30 
a.m.,  Saturday,  July  20,  1968  be  equally  di-' 
vided  and  controlled  by  the  same  Senators 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  said  amendment 
come  at  10:30  a.m.  that  day),  motion,  or  ap¬ 
peal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]  :  Provided,  That,  in 
the  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig¬ 
nated  by  him. 

Ordered  further,  That,  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  mo¬ 
tion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  no  morning  hour  tomor¬ 
row  and  we  will  go  immediately  into  the 
time  limitation,  and  vote  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will  retire 
to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  and 
then  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  comments  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  asked  a  question 
which  has  troubled  me,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
research  made  to  analyze  the  impact  of 
some  of  these  larger  payments  on  the 
grain  control  program. 

I  wish  I  could  say  we  have  a  tabula¬ 
tion  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showing  the  number  of  large  farmers  who 
are  not  in  the  program.  My  information 
is' that  there  are  a  large  number  of  large 
farmers  not  in  the  programs  who  do  not 
receive  payments. 

Whether  or  not  the  Williams  limita¬ 
tion  would  affect  the  total  amount  of 
grain  produced,  is  something  that  no¬ 
body  seems  to  be  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  view  of  deter¬ 
mining  something  along  this  line,  in  a 
recent  committee  meeting  I  persuaded 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  to  see  what  the  Department 
could  come  up  with  in  connection  with 
the  Williams  approach,  possibly  scaling 
the  size  of  acreage  so  that  a  very  large 
producer  might  be  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  payment  than  a  smaller  acreage 
farmer,  and  be  satisfied  enough  to  go 
into  the  program  to  help  achieve  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  program. 

As  a  result  there  was  a  letter  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  dated  July  18,  1968.  I  wish  to 
read  from  the  letter  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  might  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  chairman  to  do  this : 

With  the  basic  fact  that  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams  must  obtain  participation  from  large 
farms  as  well  as  small  farms,  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a  formula  or 
devise  a  program  which  would  hold  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  voluntary  commodity  pro- 
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gram  while  at  the  same  time  limiting  the 
returns  to  those  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  paragraph  especially  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky: 

'  Due  to  previous  requests,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  harmful  propaganda  based  on 
big  payments,  I  have  considered  program 
modifications  which  limit  payments.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  come  forth  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution.  In  view  of  your  committee’s 
request,  we  will  review  and  intensify  our 
efforts  in  this  direction. 

That  indicates  this  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  and  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  have  an  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question.  If  it  did  I  think  it 
would  have  gone  into  the  matter  long 
before  now,  but  we  have  the  assurance 
that  the  Department  is  trying  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  Senator’s  com¬ 
ments.  They  have  been  helpful.  They  are 
also  rather  complementary  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
taken.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
considering  this  amendment  today  these 
facts  should  be  ascertained.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
knows  the  name  of  every  individual  that 
is  receiving  payments  over  $75,000.  The 
Department  would  know  the  acreage 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  production 
through  that  payment  of  $75,000.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the 
information  regarding  the  number  of 
these  large  farmers  not  in  the  program, 
but  they  should  have  the  information  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They  do 
have  the  information  because  they  make 
the  payments  and  they  tabulate  them 
and  report  to  Congress.  Under  date  of 
May  23  of  this  year,  as  appears  in  the 
Record  of  that  date,  I  had  printed  a  list 
of  all  those  farmers  receiving  over  $50,- 
000,  which  information  was  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is 
a  list  of  those  receiving  over  $25,000,  but 
I  did  not  have  that  printed  because  it  is 
so  long.  They  have  the  names  of  all  those 
persons  receiving  the  payment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gap  is  that  they  do 
not  have  the  names  and  acreage  of  those 
not  receiving  payments  and  not  in  the 
program;  and  how  much  difference  it 
would  make  to  have  these  others  who 
have  not  gone  into  the  program  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  have  the  names  of 
all  those  people  and  they  know  the  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  taken  from  production  on 
those  farms.  They  know  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  taken  from  production  of 
wheat  or  cotton,  for  example.  From  that 
total  acreage  reduction  they  could  deter¬ 
mine  what  percentage  of  the  control 
program  is  represented  by  the  reductions 
on  the  large  farms;  is  that  not  correct? 
That  would  give  them  some  idea  of  what 
the  effect  on  the  control  program  would 
be  if,  say,  it  was  limited  to  the  payments 
under  $75,000.  At  least,  we  could  begin 
to  look  at  this  proposal  on  the  basis  of 
some  reason,  rather  than  just  guessing. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  getting  at,  but  it  is 
a  little  more  precise  than  he  has  put  it. 
What  he  is  getting  at  is  this:  Suppose 
we  draw  the  line  at  $75,000,  with  no  pay¬ 
ments  over  that,  but  here  is  a  farmer 
with  $100,000  and  he  will  be  told  that  he 
will  get  no  more  than  $75,000  and  he  has 
got  to  be  in  the  program  to  get  the 
$75,000.  Is  he  going  to  come  in,  anyhow, 
or  is  he  not  going  to  do  so?  If  he  does 
not,  we  know  how  much  potential  pro¬ 
duction  he  has  from  not  divei’ting  acre¬ 
age  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  want  that  computed. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  May  I  interject  here  to 
say  that  if  he  comes  in  at  all,  he  comes 
in  at  100  percent.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  problems.  So  if  he  had  100  acres  he 
does  not  divert  and  another  farm  has 
50  acres  he  does  not  divert,  the  one  that 
had  diverted  the  50  acres  under  the 
formula,  supposedly,  could  get  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  the  one  who  di¬ 
verted  the  100  acres. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  farmers  cut  off  in  the  pay¬ 
ments  will  say,  “Well,  the  payments  are 
still  enough  of  an  incentive  for  me  to 
stay  in.”  The  man  who  gets  the  $100,000, 
who  jiow  would  only  get  the  $75,000 
would  say,  “I  would  like  to  get  the  extra 
$25,000  but  it  is  still  a  good  deal  for  me 
to  get  the  $75,000.”  That  is  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  been  sampled  out  adequately. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  had  enough 
statistics  on  it.  That  is  why  the  chair¬ 
man  wrote  to  the  Secretary  to  try  to  get 
a  study  going  on  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
knows.  My  idea  is  this:  Assume  1,000 
farmers  in  the  United  States  get  $75,000 
or  more.  It  may  be  more  than  that,  I 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  there  are  5,000.  If 
we  knew  the  acreage  that  had  been 
taken  out  of  production  by  those  5,000 
farmers  entering  into  the  program  and 
then,  by  ascertaining  what  percentage  of 
the  total  reduction  that  amounted  to, 
it  would  be  my  assumption  that  com¬ 
pared  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
small  farmers  who  might  have  taken  out 
10,  50,  100,  or  200  acres,  the  amount  of 
production  taken  out  by  those  5,000 
farmers  would  be  relatively  small.  If  that 
proved  to  be  true,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  or  the  Congress,  could  then  make 
a  rational  judgment.  We._could  then  say 
it  is  not  worthwhile.  We  do  not  have  to 
go  over  $50,000,  because  we  knew  the 
amount  of  production  taken  out  by  that 
payment  is  small  compared  to  the  total 
reduction.” 

We  might  remove  those  payments,  and 
that  would  remove  a  good  deal  of  the 
criticism  made  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator’s  suggestion 
on  that  point  is,  indeed,  one  approach. 
There  is  an  approach  which  the  Senator 
fiom  Delaware  is  using  on  an  assump¬ 
tion  basis,  that  if  we  take  his  amendment, 
then  it  is  not  going  unduly  to  aggrevate 
the  suiplus  situation.  But  no  one  knows 
the  answer  to  that. 

There  is  another  approach,  let  me  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky,  and 
that  is  to  scale  down  the  payments  as 
the  acreage  gets  larger.  That  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  we  asked  the  Secretary  to 


look  at,  and  the  best  he  was  able  to  come 
up  with  was  that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  come  up  with  a  determination.  He 
will  intensify  his  study  on  it.  I  think  that 
has  a  possibility,  too.  Of  course,  the 
higher  we  get  on  the  cutoff  the  less  we 
will  aggravate  the  surplus  condition  be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  less  farmers  who  will 
not  participate,  and  the  fewer  farmers 
who  do  not,  the  less  the  impact  on  the 
surplus  condition.  Where  the  cutoff 
should  be,  whether  $75,000  or  $50,000,  no 
one  knows.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  making  an  effort  to  try  to  avoid  this 
bad  publicity  which  has  taken  place  over 
the  large  payments.  The  answer  to  that, 
of  course,  is  that  we  want  to  have  them 
participate  and  have  big  farmers  as  well 
as  little  farmers  participate  because  if 
they  do  not,  we  will  have  a  surplus  again. 
Then  the  refinement  is,  maybe  if  we  take 
out  just  a  few  of  the  big  farmers,  we 
will  not  have  the  surplus. 

Where  we  draw  the  line,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  knows.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  trying  the  $75,000  line.  If  we 
use  the  $75,000,  we  would  not  have  very 
much  of  an  aggravation  of  surpluses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  limitation  of  payments  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  against  the  national  interest. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
controls  the  farmers  activities  in  the  op¬ 
eration  and  welfare  of  their  business  it  is 
only  fair  and  equitable  that  the  Federal 
Government  reimburse  the  farmers  for 
the  crops  they  are  precluded  from  grow¬ 
ing. 

This  Nation  has  the  capacity  to  pro¬ 
duce  agricultural  products  far  in  excess 
of  the  market  but  if  this  is  done  many 
farm  production  areas  will  suffer  drasti¬ 
cally  from  their  inability  to  compete. 
Price  smashing  repercussions  would  ac¬ 
crue  if  subsidies  are  suddenly  dropped  or 
lowered  unrealistically  without  several 
years  of  planning  and  programing.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  hope  a  complete  removal  of 
controls  and  subsidies  will  come  about  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Research  and 
proper  programing,  I  believe,  will  bring 
this  goal  to  a  reality  if  a  sincere  effort  is 
fervently  carried  forward.  It  may  take 
several  years  to  completely  accomplish 
Government  reimburse  the  farmer  for 
this  objective. 

Farmers  cannot  adjust  to  sudden 
changes  in  demand  of  their  products  as 
can  be  done  in  manufacturing.  Rains, 
hail  storms,  heat,  and  cold  all  enter  into 
a  farmers  fortune  in  crop  yields.  He  can¬ 
not  overnight  or  during  a  growing  season 
considerably  change  the  amount  of  yield 
except  to  not  harvest  a  crop  or  to  only 
partially  harvest. 

We  must  consider  this  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  with  just 
consideration  of  the  consumer,  all  the 
people  of  America.  Food  and  fiber  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  must  be 
maintained  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  this 
Nation  in  times  of  emergency. 

In  considering  costs  of  production  to 


the  ultimate  consumer  it  is  necessary  to 
realize  in  the  production  of  many  crops 
the  economic  size  of  the  farm  unit  is  very 
important.  The  more  successful  or  larger 
farmer  should  not  be  penalized  because 
of  size  alone. 

Certainly  I  wish  we  could  give  special 
opportunities  to  the  small  farmer  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  large  farmer 
and  the  consumer. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned  if 
we  can  be  fair  to  the  consumer  and  not 
increase  commodity  prices  I  hope  we  can 
eventually  work  ourselves  out  of  controls 
and  subsidies  completely. 

Now  specifically  to  the  cotton  program: 

Two  of  the  overriding  considerations 
are  first,  limitations  would  create  a  more 
costly  problem  than  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings  a  limitation  would  net;  and,  second, 
limitations  would  cause  severe  hardships 
not  only  in  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
commodities  directly  involved  but  also 
for  the  textile  industry,  in  many  allied 
industries,  and  actually  throughout  our 
economy,  ultimately  adversely  affecting 
every  consumer  in  this  country. 

What  many  do  not  understand  is  that 
the  present  cotton  program  is  not  a  vol¬ 
untary  program.  To  receive  the  benefits 
of  price  supports,  mandatory  and  volun¬ 
tary  diversion  payments,  cotton  produc¬ 
ers  must  participate  by  including  all  of 
their  production  in  the  program. 

The  unique  hardship  of  a  payment  lim¬ 
itation  and  the  mandatory  features  of 
the  cotton  program  is  that  producers 
would  be  required  to  participate  100  per¬ 
cent  but  not  allowed  to  benefit  100  per¬ 
cent  if  they  are  above  some  arbitrarily 
set  size.  The  unfairness  of  preventing 
large  producers  from  fully  benefiting 
from  the  program  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  program  benefits — price 
supports,  mandatory  and  voluntary  di¬ 
version  payments— represents  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  porducer’s  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  These  are  costs  a  producer  has 
to  incur,  regardless  of  size,  for  seed  fer¬ 
tilizer,  equipment,  chemicals,  and  labor. 

The  fact  that  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965  reduced  the  loan  rate 
for  cotton  from  about  30  cents  per  pound 
to  about  20  cents  per  pound  has  kept  cot- 
ton  competitive  in  price  and  contributed 
materially  in  reducing  the  surplus.  How¬ 
ever,  with  USDA  figures  indicating  that 
cost  of  production  is  about  26  to  28  cents 
per  pound,  it  is  obvious  that  some  interim 
income-maintaining  device  is  necessary. 
That  device  was  worked  out  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  in  the  form  of  price  sup¬ 
port,  mandatory  and  voluntary  diversion 
payments.  These  direct  payments  are 
viewed  by  the  cotton  industry  as  tempo¬ 
rary,  income-maintaining  supports  to 
last  only  until  the  cost  of  production  can 
be  reduced  by  research.  To  limit  these 
payments  now,  before  the  ultimate  in 
cost  reduction  has  been  achieved,  would 
work  a  double  hardship  on  the  producers 
involved. 

First,  producers  would  not  be  paid 
what  amounts  to  an  integral  part  of  their 
cost  of  production,  and  many  would  face 
dire  financial  hardships.  Second,  produc¬ 
ers  would  not  have  the  alternative  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  benefits  of  the  program  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  payment,  and  planting 
the  rest  of  their  acreage  outside  the  pro- 
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gram.  The  program  is  all  or  nothing.  As 
long  as  cotton  farmers  do  not  have  the 
option  of  participating  to  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  in  the  program,  it  is  unfair  to  say 
their  benefits  of  the  program  must  be 
limited.  It  is  basically  unfair  to  say  to  a 
producer,  “It  is  mandatory  that  you  par¬ 
ticipate  100  percent  in  the  cotton  pro¬ 
gram,  but  because  you  happen  to  be 
larger  than  some  arbitrary  size,  you  can¬ 
not  benefit  100  percent  from  your  partic¬ 
ipation.” 

With  payments  limited,  with  the  loan 
rate  reduced  significantly  below  the  cost 
of  production,  and  with  producers  de¬ 
pending  on  the  payments  for  a  major 
part  of  their  actual  cost  of  production, 
economic  chaos  will  result  for  the  cotton 
industry  if  a  payment  limitation  is 
imposed. 

The  probable  result  of  a  payment  lim¬ 
itation  is  that  many  producers  will  not 
continue  their  present  production  levels 
of  cotton.  The  consequences  of  drastic 
reductions  in  cotton  acreage  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  all  our  economy. 

With  fewer  acres  devoted  to  cotton, 
the  already  acute  supply  situation  will 
be  worsened.  The  ultimate  result  will  be 
that  the  spinning  mills  will  be  forced  to 
substitute  synthetic  fibers  for  cotton. 
Market  losses  for  cotton  will  be  heavy. 
These  lost  markets  may  never  be  recov¬ 
ered.  The  probable  situation  is  that  with 
a  weakened  cotton  industry,  spinning 
mills  would  be  dependent  on  a  few  large 
synthetic  fiber  producers  for  their  raw 
materials.  The  consuming  public  would 
be  faced  ultimately  with  a  smaller  selec¬ 
tion  of  cotton  goods  in  the  marketplace, 
and  consumers  probably  would  be  paying 
more  for  their  textiles. 

With  prices  rising,  demand  will  slack¬ 
en,  and  the  textile  centers  and  industries 
allied  to  agriculture  and  textiles,  will  feel 
the  economic  pinch. 

With  cotton  producers  no  longer  able 
to  produce  cotton  at  a  profit  because  of 
the  payment  limitation,  millions  of  acres 
of  some  of  the  most  fertile  and  produc¬ 
tive  land  in  the  United  States  will  be 
diverted  to  the  production  of  other  com¬ 
modities.  Feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans, 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  livestock 
markets  could  be  wrecked  within  a  year’s 
time  because  of  the  repercussions  from 
transferring  excellent  cotton  lands  into 
alternative  crops. 

The  sponsors  of  the  payment  limita¬ 
tion  are  using  the  argument  of  “econ¬ 
omy”  as  one  of  their  main  justifications 
for  a  payments  limitation,  but  it  will  be 
far  from  an  economy  move.  There  will 
be  no  savings  under  a  payment  limita¬ 
tion  when  amounts  are  totaled  represent¬ 
ing  the  extra  cost  to  the  Government  for 
purchasing  and  storing  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  the  cost  of  the  economic  losses 
to  areas  and  industries  dependent  on  a 
stable  agricultural  economy,  the  cost  of 
higher  consumer  prices,  and  the  cost  of 
gold  losses  resulting  from  greater  im¬ 
ports  and  fewer  exports  because  of  the 
market  disruptions. 

While  the  cost  of  the  present  cotton 
program  is  admittedly  high,  the  costly 
payment  features  are  viewed  as  an 
interim  feature,  lasting  only  until  the 
cost  of  production  can  be  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  amounts  are  cal¬ 


culated  for  the  total  cost  of  a  program 
under  a  system  of  payment  limitations, 
the  actual — not  the  out  of  treasury  ex¬ 
penditures — will  be  greater  than  the 
present  program,  and  they  will  be  per¬ 
manent  costs — such  as  the  loss  of 
markets — rather  than  temporary  costs. 

In  return  for  the  payments,  producers 
are  doing  things  which  are  desirable  and 
which  are  sound  management  practices. 
For  example,  under  the  present  cotton 
program,  a  costly  government  surplus 
has  been  sold.  Rather  than  continuing 
expenditures  for  purchase  and  storage 
of  the  surplus,  the  government  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  income  from  the  sale  of  its 
stocks.  Now  that  these  stocks  are 
eliminated,  production  is  going  directly 
to  consumption,  not  to  government  stor¬ 
age.  True,  some  payments  have  been 
large,  but  in  return  for  these  payments, 
the  government  and  all  its  taxpayers 
have  received  benefits,  and  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  now  eliminated,  diversion  costs  can 
be  at  the  minimum  in  the  futui’e. 

No  one  favors  economy  in  government 
more  than  I  do.  But  when  we  consider 
all  the  costs  of  a  payment  limitation,  it 
is  a  cost  far  greater  than  the  amount  a 
payment  limitation  would  save — a  cost 
far  greater  than  we  can  afford.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  that  the  payment  limi¬ 
tation  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  raises  a  basic,  fundamental 
question  with  reference  to  the  entire 
price-support  program,  and  it  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  and  fascinating  principle  of  the 
entire  price-support  system.  I  think  these 
payments  could  be  better  described  as 
being,  not  payments  to  the  individual, 
not  payments  to  a  corporation,  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  corporation ;  these  payments 
are  payments  for  the  system.  The  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  are  paid  for  the  system. 

What  is  this  system?  The  farm  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  worked  out  over  a  period 
of  30 -odd  years,  and  has  been,  by  experi¬ 
ment,  both  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint 
and  from  the  taxpayer’s  standpoint,  im¬ 
proved  and  enlarged  into  a  workable  sys¬ 
tem  that  always  provides  us  with  needed 
food  and  fiber. 

To  my  mind,  I  could  not  give  a  better 
illustration  than  an  experience  I  had 
some  10  years  ago.  I  spent  18  days  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  Russia.  I  saw 
teeming  millions  of  people  in  Russia 
working  hard  and  industriously,  produc¬ 
ing  the  very  best  they  could,  but  their 
stores  were  scanty,  their  goods  were 
scarce.  With  all  respect  to  those  people 
and  their  nation,  I  saw  them  standing  in 
line.  It  is  true  that  they  are  improving 
their  economy,  but  at  that  time  they  were 
standing  in  line  two  blocks  or  more  long 
in  Moscow,  trying  to  buy  ordinary  pieces 
of  cotton  goods  in  the  stores.  I  saw  them 
standing  in  line  in  other  places,  waiting 
for  other  goods  or  products. 

The  reason  for  it  was  that  the  supplies 
had  run  out.  The  people  who  had  not 
gotten  to  the  counters  were  unable  to  get 
the  goods. 

When  I  returned  to  this  country,  I 
went  purposely  to  a  large  grocery  store 
in  the  city.  It  was  bursting  to  the  seams 


with  a  great  variety  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits  and  all  kinds  of  canned 
goods.  Every  conceivable  kind  of  food 
in  the  world  was  there — baby  food,  in¬ 
fant  food,  invalid  food,  everything. 
There  were  120  different  kinds  of  cheese, 
for  instance.  That  was  one  item  I 
counted.  People  were  buying  right  and 
left.  The  rush  hour  was  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been 
prouder  to  be  an  American  than  the 
time  when  I  saw  that  striking  contrast. 
I  have  never  been  prouder  to  think  of 
the  way  we  have  worked  out  an  economy 
that  supplies  continuously,  every  day  of 
the  year,  all  over  the  Nation,  this  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  the  finest  kind  of  food 
products.  That  experience  could  be  re¬ 
produced  again  and  again  in  stores  where 
they  sell  finished  products  of  fibers  and 
goods. 

So  we  are  paying  subsidies,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  large,  but  that  is  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  system. 

If  we  move  in  and  strike  down  one  of 
the  arches  upon  which  this  system  stands, 
that  is  the  beginning  of  the  wrecking  of 
this  program.  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge,  not  from  participation  in 
these  programs,  but  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  way  the  system  works. 

So  we  have  not  only  this  needed  food 
and  fiber,  but  we  have  this  balanced  pro¬ 
duction,  year  in  and  year  out,  an  assured 
production  first,  and  then  a  balanced 
production  later,  which  gives  us  this 
even,  smooth,  balanced  economy. 

Certainly  it  costs  money,  but  if  it  were 
not  for  the  program  that  gives  us  this 
assurance,  we  would  be  out  of  certain 
kinds  of  food  needed  by  children  and 
others,  and  we  would  have  an  oversup- 
ply  of  other  foods,  the  prices  for  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  producer. 

So  the  cost  is  worth  something  to 
every  person  in  America,  but  it  is  of 
particular  value  to  the  consumer  to  have 
within  his  reach,  within  his  block,  al¬ 
most,  throughout  this  great  land,  this 
unlimited  supply  of  food  at  relatively 
low  prices.  I  say  that  with  emphasis, 
although  the  price  is  going  up  somewhat, 
and  going  up  too  fast  for  me.  At  the 
same  time,  the  food  is  there,  and  it  is 
within  the  reaching  distance  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

So  anyone  who  feels  he  must  vote 
for  the  consumer  can  cast,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  a  sound,  honest  vote  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  voting  to  maintain  this  whole 
system.  If  we  buy  a  part  of  it,  we  have 
to  buy  all  of  it.  If  we  affect  a  feature 
of  it,  it  will  affect  the  payments  and 
make  the  system  unbalanced  in  time,  as 
certain  as  night  follows  day. 

I  have  seen  something  else  happen, 
too.  I  know  what  it  is  to  have  labor  op¬ 
erate  the  farm  and  what  it  is  to  have 
that  labor  leave.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
see  too  many  of  them  converge  on  the 
towns  and  cities.  I  do  not  know  that 
half  so  well  as  do  the  people  who  are 
living  in  cities,  and  we  have  seen  that 
situation  right  here  in  this  city. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is 
better  insurance  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  against  some  of  the  frightful  things 
that  we  can  foresee  in  the  future,  and 
that  we  feel  will  happen,  than  to  keep 
this  thing  spread  out  as  much  as  we  can 
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all  over  the  Nation,  and  have  a  balanced, 
regular,  consistent,  uniform  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Otherwise,  even  more  people  will 
congregate  in  the  cities,  where  there  is 
not  enough  to  do,  and  right  there  is 
where  the  breeding  ground  starts  for 
troubles  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

So  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  rest  the  case  with  the  state¬ 
ment  I  made  at  the  opening  of  my  re¬ 
marks,  that  it  is  the  system  and  not  the 
individual  to  which  we  are  making  these 
payments,  and  that  is  necessary  to  have 
an  across-the-board  application  in  order 
to  have  a  system  that  will  work. 

I  yield  back  such  time  as  I  may  have 
remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  having  spe¬ 
cifically  excluded  the  sugar  program 
from  the  scope  of  his  amendment.  That 
is  only  fair,  because  in  that  deficit  pro¬ 
gram,  the  effort  is  to  continue  to  supply 
about  60  percent  of  our  domestic  sugar 
needs,  so  that  if  our  offshore  supplies  are 
cut  off,  we  would  still  be  able  to  live. 

Mr.  President,  that  program  is  prov¬ 
ing  successful.  It  is  making  sugar  avail¬ 
able  at  a  reasonable  and  a  relatively 
stable  price.  It  has  not  cost  our  Govern¬ 
ment  anything,  because  out  of  the  proc¬ 
essing  tax,  large  sums  are  turned  into 
the  general  revenue  each  year  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  program  is  so  designed 
that  it  gives  much  greater  support  to  the 
small  than  it  does  to  the  large  producer. 

In  order  that  this  fact  may  be  clearly 
shown,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  section  304  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  subsections  (a) ,  (b) ,  and  (c) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  statute  requested  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Computation  op  Payments  and  Persons 
Eligible  for  Payments 

Sqc.  304.  (a)  The  amount  of  the  base  rate 
of  payment  shall  be  80  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  raw  value. 
(7  U.S.C.  1134(a).) 

(b)  All  payments  shall  be  calculated  with 
respect  to  a  farm  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  a  farming  unit  as  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  and  in  making  such  deter¬ 
minations,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  use  of  common  work  stock, 
equipment,  labor,  management,  and  other' 
pertinent  factors.  (7  U.S.C.  1134(b).) 

(c)  The  total  payment  with  respect  to  a 
farm  shall  be  the  product  of  the  base  rate 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
multiplied  by  the  amount  of  sugar  and  liquid 
sugar,  raw  value,  with  respect  to  which  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made,  except  that  reduction 
shall  be  made  from  such  total  payment  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scale  of  reduc- 
tions : 


That  portion  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 
liquid  _  sugar  which  is  included  within  the 
following  intervals  of  short  tons,  raw  value: 
Reduction  in  the  basic  rate  of  payment  per 
hundredweight  of  such  portion 

1,000  to  1,500 _ 

1,500  to  3,000__  •  ZZ 

3.000  to  6,000_...  -i* 

6.000  to  12, 000...  ‘in 

12.000  to  30, 000 _ HU 

More  than  30,000 _ ‘ 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  should  also  have  excluded  wool. 
I  know  if  his  proposal  is  enacted  the 
wool-producing  industry  will  be  badly 
hurt.  That  is  the  only  other  deficit  crop 
of  which  we  are  trying  to  encourage  pro¬ 
duction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  what 
has  been  furnished  to  me  today  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  response  to 
a  hurried  call  as  a  list  of  the  six  largest 
wool  producers,  and  the  amount  of  the 
payment  made  to  each,  in  the  States  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  California,  Wyoming, 
•and  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Desert  Livestock  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 


Utah - - $95,  285 

Echeverria,  Don,  Boulder  City,  Colo__  93,  986 

Bidart  Bros.,  Bakersfield,  Calif _  87,  728 

Rochelle  Livestock  Co.,  Rawlins, 

Wyo. - - -  82,  474 

Morton’s  Inc.,  Bayles,  Wyo _  80,  227 

Silver  Lake  Ranches,  Del  Rio, 

Tex.  - no,369 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  program  now  before  us, 
as  everyone  knows,  there  are  many  de¬ 
tails  of  the  price  support  system  which 
I  do  not  agree,  but  I  have  tried  always 
to  help  keep  it  a  reasonable  system,  an 
effective  system,  and  a  fair  system.  The 
pending  amendment  strikes  at  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole 
structure. 

EFFECTS  OF  FARM  PROGRAM  PAYMENT 
LIMITATIONS 

The  damage  to  practically  all  of 
American  agriculture  from  this  proposed 
limitation  on  farm  program  payments 
would  be  far  broader  and  deeper  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  three  larg¬ 
est  commodities — wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton — would  be  most  immediately 
and  directly  affected,  but  the  injury 
would  spread  quickly  to  other  segments 
of  agriculture,  including  particularly 
livestock. 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  farm  pro¬ 
grams  is  to  assure  adequate,  but  not  ex¬ 
cessive,  supplies  of  agricultural  products 
at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs 
are  both  voluntary.  Farmers  are  free  to 
participate  or  not  to  participate  in  them. 
If  a  farmer  does  participate  he  takes  out 
of  production  that  part  of  his  allotted 
acreage  of  the  crop  in  question  which 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  national  pro¬ 
duction  goals  for  wheat  or  a  particular 
feed  grain  crop  and  receives  a  rental  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  land  he  idles.  Also  he  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  price  support  on  the  crop  he 
does  produce  on  his  reduced  acreage.  If 
a  farmer  elects  not  to  participate  in  the 
program,  he,  of  course,  receives  no  pay¬ 
ment  or  price  support,  but  is  free  to 
plant  not  only  all  of  his  alloted  acreage 
of  the  crop  but  any  additional  acreage 
as  well,  and  great  amounts  of  acreage 
are  coming  out  of  the  conservation  re¬ 
serve  program  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

If  limitations  should  be  applied,  many 
of  those  farmers  who  are  denied  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  program  by  the  limi¬ 
tation,  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from 
the  program  and  plan  all  acreage  pos¬ 


sible  in  order  to  make  up  their  loss  of 
payments  through  increased  production. 

The  cotton  program  is  not  voluntary, 
but  mandatory.  If  limitations  are  im¬ 
posed,  affected  cotton  farmers  cannot 
withdraw  from  the  program  and  plant 
cotton  in  excess  of  their  allotted  acreage 
without  paying  a  penalty  approximately 
equal  to  the  price  support  for  cotton. 
Neither  can  they  survive  financially  un¬ 
der  the  cotton  program  if  they  are  denied 
its  benefits.  Their  only  alternative  would 
be  to  plant  cotton  only  on  those  acres 
not  penalized  by  the  limitation  and  con¬ 
vert  all  of  their  additional  cotton  acre¬ 
age  to  other  crops. 

And  what  would  these  “other”  crops 
be  that  would  be  produced  on  the  acre¬ 
age,  driven  out  of  the  wheat,  feed  grains, 
and  cotton  programs  by  payment  limi¬ 
tations? 

Most  farmers  forced  out  of  the  wheat 
or  feed  grains  programs  would  prob¬ 
ably  plant  all  of  their  cropland  acre¬ 
age  to  wheat  or  to  feed  grains.  Cotton 
farmers  similarly  affected  would  also 
turn  to  wheat  and  feed  grains — includ¬ 
ing  soybeans — in  most  areas.  In  the 
most  highly  productive  cotton  sections 
of  the  irrigated  west  and  the  delta  areas, 
however,  much  of  the  converted  cotton 
acreage  would  go  into  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  production. 

In  summary,  the  net  effect  of  limita¬ 
tions  would  be  about  as  follows: 

First.  Wheat  production  would  be  in¬ 
creased  substantially,  thereby  defeating 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  wheat  program  of  balancing 
wheat  supplies  with  demand. 

Second.  Feed  grain  production  would 
be  increased  greatly.  In  my  opinion  this 
would  be  the  most  serious  consequence 
of  limitations.  The  program  to  stabilize 
feed  grain  prices  and  supplies  would  be 
largely  destroyed.  Excessive  supplies  and 
low  prices  of  feed  grains  would  result  in 
overfeeding  in  the  livestock  industry, 
with  serious  damage  to  that  industry’s 
programs  which  are  just  beginnihg  to 
be  effective  in  stabilizing  production  and 
prices. 

Third.  The  whole  raw  cotton  industiy 
would  be  hit  the  most  direct  and  dis¬ 
astrous  blow  of  any  major  segment  of 
agriculture.  A  $25,000  limitation  would 
force  out  of  production  overnight  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  normal  cotton 
crop.  This  would  seriously  injure  and  in 
many  cases  bankrupt  our  largest  and 
most  efficient  cotton  producers.  The 
handlers  and  processors  serving  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  in  the  areas  principally 
affected  would  suffer  the  same  fate.  The 
towns  in  these  areas,  and  their  total  busi¬ 
ness,  would  be  terribly  harmed.  The 
whole  future  of  cotton — which  depends 
completely  upon  reducing  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton  so  that  Government 
subsidies  can  be  gradually  reduced  and 
eliminated — would  be  shattered. 

Fourth.  Fruit  and  vegetable  markets 
would  suffer  additional  disruption,  as  the 
production  of  the  acres  idled  by  limita¬ 
tions  created  new  competitive  difficulties. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
this  amendment  would  make  the  whole 
program  impractical,  unfair,  and  ineffec¬ 
tive,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  have 
modified  their  amendment  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  $25,000  limitation  the 
compliance  payments  to  sugar  producers, 
I  still  strongly  oppose  their  amendment. 

To  propose  such  a  limit — particularly 
without  providing  any  substitute  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  protection  of  America’s 
farm  industry — would  seriously  disrupt 
America’s  basic  farm  programs,  which 
have  served  our  people  very  well. 

I  know — and  my  colleagues  in'the  Sen¬ 
ate  know — that  should  the  Williams- 
Brewster  amendment  be  adopted,  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  sugar  compliance  payments 
would  surely  follow,  as  night  follows  day. 

In  fact,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  just  said,  with  very  much 
candor,  that  his  next  amendment,  if  the 
present  amendment  carries,  would  be  to 
limit  the  payments  on  sugar. 

The  Senator  is  exempting  sugar  at  this 
time.  He  has  frankly  told  us  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  he  expects  to  gamer  a  few  more 
votes  for  the  pending  amendment  by 
exempting  sugar  from  the  amendment. 

Because  of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  about  his  next  amendment  to  cur¬ 
tail  sugar  compliance  payments,  I  shall 
discuss  at  this  time  what  the  impact  of 
such  a  limitation  would  be  on  the  sugar 
industry  in  my  native  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  can  state  the  consequences  very 
simply:  Such  an  amendment  applied  to 
sugar  would  destroy  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hawaii,  and  sugar  is  our  leading  farm 
crop.  It  would  destroy  the  jobs  of  12,000 
workers  in  Hawaii.  This  in  turn  would 
deal  a  staggering  blow  to  Hawaii’s  econ¬ 
omy,  which  is  based  heavily  on  the  sugar 
industry.  Sugar  yields  more  than  $190 
million  a  year  in  income  to  the  economy 
of  our  islands. 

It  provides  full-time  jobs  for  some 
12,000  workers  and  pays  them  over  $69 
million  in  wages.  Hawaii’s  sugarworkers 
are  the  highest  paid  agricultural  workers 
in  the  world.  They  average,  with  fringe 
benefits,  $26  a  day.  That  is,  a  laborer 
working  on  sugar  plantations  averages, 
with  fringe  benefits,  $26  a  day. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  producers  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Sugar  Act  in 
order  to  qualify  for  compliance  pay¬ 
ments.  In  other  words,  Hawaii’s  sugar 
producers  comply  with  production  re¬ 
strictions,  pay  “fair”  wages  to  workers, 
do  not  employ  child  labor,  and  if  they 
are  processors  too,  they  pay  “fair”  prices 
for  sugarcane.  In  so  doing,  Hawaii’s 
sugar  producers  earn  entitlement  to  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  a  fund  consisting  of  Fed¬ 
eral  excise  taxes  collected  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  on  all  sugar,  foreign  and  domestic, 
processed  in  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  sugar  excise  tax  is 
to  provide  funds  to  pay  U.S.  sugar  pro¬ 
ducers  or  processors  for  maintaining 
good  working  conditions,  promoting 
orderly  development  of  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry,  and  stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar 
for  our  domestic  consumers.  Compliance 
payments,  therefore,  are  not  a  subsidy. 

However,  compliance  payments  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  U.S.  sugar  program 
designed  to  assure  American  consumers 


ample  supplies  of  this  essential  staple 
at  modest  prices.  If  an  amendment  is 
approved  to  limit  compliance  payments 
to  $25,000,  the  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii 
could  not  survive.  Hawaii  would  suffer 
tremendous  disruption  of  her  economy 
and  of  her  economic  growth. 

Loss  of  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  would 
not  only  inflict  great  damage  on  my 
State,  but  it  would  also  have  very  adverse 
consequences  on  the  entire  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar.  For  Hawaii  produces 
about  one-sixth  of  all  U.S.  sugar  produc¬ 
tion.  That  includes  beet  and  cane  sugar. 
Compliance  payments  are,  therefore,  not 
only  crucial  to  Hawaii,  but  also  vital  to 
the  stability  of  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar 
industry. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
payments  are  made  on  a  sliding  scale; 
the  lower  the  production,  the  higher  the 
compliance  payment  per  ton  of  sugar. 
In  this  way,  small  producers  receive  more 
per  ton  in  compliance  payments  than 
large  producers. 

Only  those  growers  who  produce  350 
tons  of  sugar  or  less  are  entitled  to  the 
maximum  authorized  compliance  pay¬ 
ment  of  $16  a  ton — or  80  cents  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  Large  growers  receive  less 
per  ton,  with  the  largest  paid  $7  a  ton. 

The  largest  payment  made  to  Hawaii’s 
sugar  producers  in  1965  was  $8.83  per 
ton,  whereas  compliance  payments  to 
producers  in  other  domestic  areas  went 
as  high  as  the  maximum  of  $16  a  ton. 

Total  compliance  payments  to  Hawai¬ 
ian  companies  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$54,600  to  a  high  of  $1,177,000,  with  the 
majority  of  companies  receiving  over 
$200,000.  These  large  payments  are  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  special  nature  of  sugar 
cane  production.  Unlike  many  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  sugar  cane  needs 
vast  acreages  in  order  to  attain  high 
efficiency.  Hawaii  sugar  producers  must 
plant  enormous  acreage  before  they  can 
produce  a  high  output  of  cane  and 
achieve  the  efficiency  of  labor  that  will 
make  Hawaii’s  sugar  competitive  in  the 
marketplace. 

There  are  about  237,000  acres  devoted 
to  cane,  and  at  least  one-half  of  this 
acreage  must  be  irrigated.  Because  of 
Hawaii’s  mountainous  terrain,  expansion 
of  acreage  is  limited  and  costly.  Sugar 
producers  have  spent  large  sums  of  their 
own  money — none  Federal — to  develop 
and  operate  wells,  reservoirs,  ditches, 
and  tunnels  of  the  elaborate  irrigation 
systems  now  in  use.  Hawaii’s  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  also  spends  more  than  %2l/2  mil¬ 
lion  annually  on  sugar  research — an  ac¬ 
tivity  financed  by  the  producers  since 
1895.  We  have  had  a  sugar  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  more  than  70  years.  As  a  result 
of  the  Hawaii  sugar  industry’s  own  ef¬ 
forts,  Hawaii  has  one  of  the  highest 
sugar  yields  per  acre  of  any  area  of  the 
world. 

Efficiency  per  acre  is  a  “must”  for 
Hawaii’s  sugar  producers,  considering 
the  cost  of  modem  equipment,  the  cost 
of  its  skilled  labor,  and  the  great  dis¬ 
tance  of  Hawaii  from  mainland  markets. 
Hawaii’s  closest  market  for  sugar  is  San 
Francisco,  some  2,400  miles  away.  Most 
of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  is  refined  at 
Crockett,  near  San  Francisco,  and  is 
marketed  in  26  Western  and  Midwest¬ 
ern  States,  including  Alaska. 


These  are  some  of  the  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  for  development  and  operation  of 
large  fanning  units  in  Hawaii.  There  are 
25  large  sugar  plantations  which  produce 
some  93  percent  of  Hawaii’s  sugar.  The 
other  7  percent  is  produced  by  750  small 
independent  growers.  The  small  produc¬ 
ers  receive  higher  compliance  payments 
per  ton  than  the  large  producers.  That 
is,  $60  per  ton  as  compared  to  $8.83  for 
the  large  producers.  Since  compliance 
payments  are  based  on  total  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  most  Hawaiian  sugar  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  large  plantation  company 
farms,  many  of  the  total  payments  are 
necessarily  large. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  every  year  since  the  inception  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  excise  tax  paid  on  sugar 
produced  in  Hawaii  has  substantially  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  compliance  payments  to  our 
sugar  companies.  In  1965,  the  latest  year 
for  which  I  have  figures  available,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  collected  $11,607,060  in 
taxes  on  Hawaiian  sugar,  and  paid  back 
a  total  of  $10,760,112  in  compliance  pay¬ 
ments  to  Hawaiian  sugar  companies. 
Thus,  in  1965  as  in  past  years,  Hawaii 
paid  more  in  taxes  than  it  received  in 
compliance  payments.  Clearly,  there  is  no 
net  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  fact,  sugar  is  the  only  commodity 
that  is  completely  self-financing  through 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  that  more  than 
covers  the  cost  of  agricultural  payments 
to  producers.  During  the  life  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  Treasury  has  collected  over 
$500  million — more  than  one-half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars — more  in  sugar  excise  taxes 
than  it  paid  out  in  compliance  payments 
to  U.S.  sugar  producers.  This  program 
has  operated  at  a  profit  to  the  U.S.  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Over  the  period  of  the  last  10  years, 
a  majority  of  the  sugar  producers  in 
Hawaii  would  have  operated  at  a  net  loss 
if  there  were  no  compliance  payments. 
In  fact,  many  of  our  companies  were  in 
the  red  even  with  these  payments.  No  in¬ 
dustry  can  survive  if  it  is  consistently 
in  the  red.  Any  lowering  of  the  ceiling  on 
compliance  payments  would  sound  the 
death  knell  for  Hawaii’s  sugar  industry. 
It  would  be  an  economic  disaster  for  my 
State,  which  is  the  largest  sugar  produc¬ 
ing  State.  There  are  no  important  al¬ 
ternative  agricultural  uses  for  the  land 
now  used  for  sugar  cane. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  faces  large 
new  costs  over  the  next  few  years  as  it 
cooperates  in  the  nationwide  drive 
against  water  pollution.  It  has  agreed  to 
prevent  dumping  of  bagasse  into  streams 
and  ocean,  a  process  that  will  require 
substantial  expenditures.  The  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  also  faces  unknown,  but  undoubt¬ 
edly  large,  expenditures  in  complying 
with  Hawaii’s  water  quality  standards 
on  turbidity  and  thermal  pollution.  Such 
added  costs  will  put  an  extra  financial 
drain  on  Hawaii’s  sugar  producers. 

To  summarize,  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  provides  year-round  employment 
for  some  12,000  people.  It  pays  over  $69,- 
000,000  in  wages.  Sugar  workers  in  Ha¬ 
waii  are  the  highest  paid  agricultural 
workers  in  the  world — over  $26  per  day. 
Sugar  represents  a  private  investment 
of  $200,000,000,  with  12,500  individual 
stockholders,  of  whom  more  than  two- 
thirds  live  in  Hawaii. 
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The  Williams-Brewster  amendment,  if 
extended  to  sugar,  would  destroy  these 
jobs  and  this  investment.  It  would  deal 
a  death  blow  to  our  sugar  industry  and 
plunge  the  economy  of  Hawaii  into  a 
tailspin  from  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  recover. 

Hawaii’s  sugar  industry  has  been  a 
world  leader  in  sugar  technology  and 
mechanization.  It  has  served  our  Nation 
well  in  war  and  in  peace,  providing  sugar 
so  basic  to  human  needs. 

I  have  emphasized  the  adverse  effect 
of  a  $25,000  limitation  on  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  my  State,  but  the  limitation 
would  also  place  the  sugar  industry  in 
other  domestic  areas  in  serious  jeopardy. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  sugar 
program  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than 
30  years.  Congress  has  reexamined  and 
extended  the  basic  legislation  some  12 
times  over  this  30-year  period.  Yet  the 
program  has  remained  substantially  un¬ 
changed.  This  is  proof  of  how  well  it 
has  worked. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
consumer,  the  sugar  program  has  cer¬ 
tainly  worked  well.  American  consum¬ 
ers  today  pay  less  for  their  sugar  than 
consumers  in  practically  all  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  nations  of  the  world  and  less 
than  is  paid  in  some  of  the  undeveloped 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  retail 
price  of  sugar  has  gone  up  less  in  recent 
years  in  this  country  than  the  price  of 
most  other  staples  on  the  grocery  shelf. 
And,  remember,  the  sugar  program  is 
self-financing,  even  returning  a  “profit,” 
so  to  speak,  of  over  $500  million  so  far  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  only 
the  sugar  program  because  sugar  is 
the  only  commodity  in  Hawaii  that  could 
be  affected  by  a  limitation  such  as  is 
proposed  in  the  pending  Williams-Brew¬ 
ster  amendment  for  other  farm  crops. 
I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  application 
of  this  limitation  to  any  of  the  other 
farm  commodities. 

To  propose  such  a  limit — particularly 
without  providing  any  substitute  pro¬ 
gram — would  seriously  disrupt  America’s 
basic  farm  commodity  programs,  which 
have  served  our  people  so  well. 

I  understand  a  $10,000  limitation  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  during  the  committee’s  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  pending  farm  bill.  I  also 
understand  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  committee. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  amend¬ 
ment,  which  establishes  a  $25,000  limi¬ 
tation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  against  the  Williams-Brewster 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDNNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire,  first,  to  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
great  study  he  has  given  this  act,  for  the 
more  than  30  years  of  study  he  has  giv¬ 
en  to  agricultural  acts  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

While  my  State  is  not  the  largest  State 
m  gross  annual  agricultural  income,  it  is 
the  largest  State  in  the  number  of  farm 
iamilies  who  earn  their  living  from  the 


soil.  We  have  more  than  300,000  family 
farm  operations  in  Texas — more  than 
any  other  State. 

I  believe  that  one  item  worthy  of  note 
as  we  begin  this  discussion  is  that  of  the 
3  million  farm  operations  in  America, 
over  2  million  have  no  hired  hands.  Over 
2  million  do  this  work  themselves,  with 
their  families.  They  are  family  farmers 
in  the  truest  sense,  in  that  no  one  works 
on  the  farm  except  that  family. 

As  we  speak  of  the  size  of  this  opera¬ 
tion,  we  know  that  the  minimum  wage 
bill  applicable  to  farm  laborers  applies 
to  1.6  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States.  It  applies  to  a  farm  that  has  as 
many  as  7  hired  hands  on  it  for  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  year.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  the  mere  1.6  percent  of  farms 
covered  under  the  minimum  wage  law, 
but  all  the  farmers  since  labor  costs  af¬ 
fect  the  price  of  farm  products.  Likewise 
without  stable  prices,  the  2  million 
who  live  on  the  farms  without  enough 
money  to  hire  one  farmhand  would  be 
forced  off  the  land. 

Periodically,  the  opponents  of  our  na- 
tional.farm  policy  raise  a  furor  with  pro¬ 
posals  to  limit  the  amount  which  the 
Government  may  pay  a  producer  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

The  hue  and  cry  generally  comes  from 
two  quarters.  One  regards  any  agricul¬ 
tural  payments  as  little  better  than  dole 
and  would  like  to  see  them  stopped  com¬ 
pletely.  The  other  regards  itself  as  the 
friend  of  the  small  farmer,  and  believes 
that  a  limit  on  payments  will  benefit  the 
small  family  farm.  The  second  group 
fails  to  realize  that  the  small  farmer  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  agricultural  market,  from 
which  the  present  program  protects  him. 

Now  the  cry  is  also  coming  from  a 
third  sector.  Spokesmen  of  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  attack  the  farm  program  as  though 
it  were  the  object  that  is  responsible  for 
the  injustices,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
dealt  to  the  poor. 

Likewise,  the  latter  group  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  the  many  benefits  which  accrue  to 
the  poor  as  a  direct  result  of  our  sound 
farm  program — that  is,  adequate  food 
supply,  at  more  reasonable  prices,  and 
jobs  for  farmworkers. 

Some  of  its  critics  would  like  to  abolish 
the  present  price-support  program.  Lim¬ 
itation  of  payments  would  be  a  singular 
success  for  those  who  desire  to  abolish 
this  program,  because  it  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  voluntary  system  of  farm 
production  control.  The  commodity  pay¬ 
ments  program  is  designed  to  balance 
the  amount  which  our  agriculture  indus¬ 
try  can  produce  against  the  amount 
which  the  country  can  use  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export.  Almost  alone 
in  the  world,  our  resources  and  technol¬ 
ogy  together  aer  expanding  our  ability 
to  produce  agricultural  commodities  far 
in  excess  of  our  capacity  to  consume 
them.  Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President:  Al¬ 
most  alone  in  this  world  are  we  in  that 
favorable  position. 

The  agricultural  program  attempts, 
with  remarkable  success,  to  correlate 
production  and  consumption  in  order  to 
provide  a  pelntiful  supply  of  food,  while 
protecting  us  from  a  glut  of  produce. 

The  commodity  payments  system  is 
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integral  and  indispensible  to  the  farm 
program.  Without  the  payments,  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  would  undoubtedly  cost 
more,  since  we  would  have  to  deal  with 
the  market  after  it  had  been  bloated  by 
overproduction.  Commodity  payments, 
by  contrast,  prevent  this  type  of  disrup¬ 
tion  from  even  developing.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  situation  is  a  tribute 
to  the  work  not  only  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  but  also  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  its  long  continued  attention  to  this 
problem,  and  led  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

In  this  bill  we  have  wrapped  up  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  experience  of  decades  of  hard 
work.  Who  in  this  body  works  harder  and 
longer  hours  in  a  hearing  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana?  Who  stays  and 
listens  to  every  witness  more  patiently? 
I  say  no  one,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
colleagues  in  any  committee  on  which  I 
serve.  So  we  have  here  the  benefit  of 
decades  of  experience  with  this  problem. 

These  payments  are  not  welfare;  they 
are  far  from  being  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  All  payments  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  farmer’s  contribution,  and  repre¬ 
sent  a  compensation  to  him  for  giving  up 
the  income  which  he  could  have  earned 
by  putting  his  land  into  production.  The 
urban  dweller  gets  the  benefit  of  low, 
stable  food  prices,  and  all  farmers,  large 
and  small,  are  able  to  plan  from  year  to 
year  with  some  degree  of  assurance  about 
the  market. 

To  limit  the  commodity  payments  by 
applying  a  ceiling,  and  thereby  making  it 
impossible  to  compensate  large  farmers 
for  taking  land  out  of  production,  would 
essentially  void  the  entire  agricultural 
program.  The  Congress  must  realize  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  productive  capacity  of  this  country 
is  concentrated  in  relatively  large  farms, 
and  any  program  which  ignores  them 
will  be  unable  substantially  to  affect  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Moreover,  this  is  hardly  a  haphazard 
program.  Payments  are  specifically  tail¬ 
ored  to  each  commodity  situation,  and 
they  represent  a  partial  compensation 
for  a  production  adjustment  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  There  are,  in  fact,  two 
distinct  kinds  of  payments,  one  directed 
primarily  at  the  diversion  of  cropland; 
the  other  focussed  on  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Diversion  payments  are 
designed  to  meet  the  main  problem  of 
balancing  the  production  and  use  of 
commodities.  Through  the  acreage  diver¬ 
sion  program  and  the  cropland  adjust¬ 
ment  program,  payments  are  made  to  di¬ 
vert  acreage  from  wheat,  cotton,  and 
feed  grains,  in  order  to  keep  the  market 
for  these  commodities  steady  and  rea¬ 
sonably  predictable.  These  support  pay¬ 
ments  are  in  no  sense  gifts.  They  offset 
expected  returns  which  the  farmer  has 
given  up  in  the  national  interest. 

Other  commodity  payments  are  ad¬ 
justed  according  to  the  market  situation 
of  the  particular  commodity  produced. 
Payments  to  wool  and  mohair  producers, 
for  example,  are  given  as  incentives  to 
increased  production.  In  the  case  of 
sugar,  the  amount  paid  to  producers  to 
regulate  production  is  more  than  re- 
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trieved  from  Federal  taxes  on  sugar  and 
related  products. 

The  conservation  payments  program  is 
designed  to  deal  with  future  rather  than 
with  present  production.  Certain  step  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  can  only  be  taken 
by  the  individual  farmer,  but  the  effects 
of  his  actions,  in  preventing  soil  erosion, 
for  instance,  can  be  of  benefit  to  the  en¬ 
tire  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  speak  only 
of  the  State  where  the  water  falls  and 
the  soil  erodes;  but  of  the  entire  course 
taken  by  the  flow  of  water  all  the  way 
to  the  sea. 

Payments  are  accordingly  made  to 
farmers  as  a  way  of  sharing  the  cost  of 
needed  conservation  practices.  As  such, 
they  represent  a  benefit  derived  by  the 
total  economy  from  conservation.  By  pro¬ 
viding  incentives  and  compensations  to 
the  individual  farmer  for  going  out  of 
his  way  in  the  cause  of  conserving  our 
vital  resources,  the  payments  serve  as 
a  stabilizing  mechanism  in  the  national 
interest.  It  would  be  both  fatuous  and 
petulent  to  refuse  to  help  stop  soil  ero¬ 
sion,  merely  because  it  threatened  a 
large  farmer  rather  than  a  small  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  the  dust 
bowls  of  the  1930’s  when  the  dust  out 
of  my  State  and  the  Midwest  came  all 
the  way  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
even  settled  on  ships  far  out  at  sea.  This 
soil  conservation  program,  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  prevented  that  from  happen¬ 
ing  again.  No  longer  do  those  dust  storms 
blow  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and  out  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  . 

Opponents  of  agricultural  payments 
also  tend  to  forget  that  their  limitation 
would  undoubtedly  affect  many  more 
poor  men  than  rich  men.  Two  years  ago, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Sub¬ 
committee,  I  led  a  successful  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  extend,  for  the 
first  time,  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
agricultural  workers.  We  were  only  able 
to  secure  coverage  for  workers  on  farms 
which  employ  seven  or  more  workers  in 
a  quarter,  however,  which  means  that 
only  workers  on  fairly  large  farms  are 
covered. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  begin¬ 
ning  in  February  of  last  year,  there  was 
a  minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour  to  farm¬ 
workers,  the  first  of  February  of  this 
year  it  went  to  $1.15  for  an  hour,  and  the 
first  of  next  year  it  will  be  $1.30  an  hour. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  worked  for  that.  I 
fought  for  that.  Finally  it  came  and  we 
were  able  to  secure  coverage  for  workers 
on  farms  which  employ  seven  or  more 
workers  in  a  quarter.  This  means  that 
only  workers  on  fairly  large  farms  are, 
covered.  We  owe  it  to  these  large  farmers 
not  to  wreck  them  now  that  we  have  told 
them  to  pay  higher  wages. 

It  would  be  precisely  these  large  farms 
which  would  be  affeced  by  a  limitation 
on  commodity  payments.  Thus,  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  is  intended  to  help  small  farm¬ 
ers  would  not  only  hurt  them  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  stability  of  agricultural  markets, 
but  would  make  it  difficult  for  large 
farmers  to  be  able  to  meet  the  salaries  of 
those  most  underpaid  of  all  our  citizens, 
the  hired  farmworkers. 

This  farm  program  benefits  those  to 
whom  we  were  able  to  extend  the  mini¬ 


mum  wage  law  for  the  first  time  2  years 
ago.  If  we  exclude  the  large  farmers,  we 
would  exclude  the  ones  who  are  hiring 
the  farmworkers.  They  employ  40  to  50 
percent  of  all  farm  laborers  in  America. 
Mr.  President,  I  became  aware  of  this 
fact  due  to  my  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Likewise 
I  learned  that  the  benefits  of  the  farm 
program  inure  to  the  hired  person  as  well 
as  the  benefits  to  the  entire  agricultural 
economy. 

American  agriculture  is  easily  the  most 
successful  on  earth.  The  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  inevitable,  and  clearly 
demonstrates  the  superior  productivity, 
given  nearly  equal  resources,  of  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  farming.  Our  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  represents  our  single  biggest  class 
of  exports,  and  is  onqof  our  greatest  re¬ 
sources  in  the  struggle  to  achieve  a  fa¬ 
vorable  balance  of  payments.  This  sys¬ 
tem  ought  not  to  be  upset  lightly  by  a 
misguided  attempt  to  right  an  illusory 
wrong. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
from  the  time  of  the  first  English  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  home  State  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Spong] 
until  around  1810,  the  great  export  fi-om 
America  was  tobacco.  America  lived  on 
that  export.  With  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin,  cotton  replaced  tobacco  as 
America’s  great  export  product.  Agri¬ 
culture  products  continue  to  be  our  chief 
expoi’t;  and  in  fact  is  a  very  lai-ge  item 
in  our  favorable  balance  of  trade. 

It  is  a  fact  which  the  Senate  must 
face  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  realm  of  agriculture  is  to  adjust 
production  and  supply  so  that  they 
balance  demand  and  consumption.  This 
policy  can  be  implemented  either  by 
compulsion  or  by  persuasion.  The 
present  law,  to  our  credit,  tries  to  per¬ 
suade  the  farmer  to  fall  in  with  national 
policy,  and  has  been  extremely  success¬ 
ful,  principally  because  of  its  use  of 
commodity  payments.  To  place  a  ceiling 
on  those  payments,  and  thus  to  exclude 
most  of  the  acreage  of  large  farmers, 
would  entirely  deprive  the  agricultural 
program  of  any  control  of  commodity 
production,  and  thus  of  commodity 
prices.  Short  of  replacing  this  system  by 
a  compulsory  one,  a  step  which  I  would 
certainly  oppose,  a  limitation  on  com¬ 
modity  payments  would  produce  fan¬ 
tastic  chaos  in  our  agricultural  markets. 
The  lai'ge  farmer,  with  his  ability  to  in¬ 
crease  his  production,  could  weather  the 
storm,  but  it  would  mean  havoc  for  the 
small  farmer,  who  would  be  left  without 
protection  from  the  vagaries  of  the 
fluctuating  commodity  markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
under  date  of  July  17,  1968,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Orville  Fx-eeman,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  wrote  me  a  most  compelling 
statement  which  shows  how  illusoiy  and 
unrealistic  a  limitation-of -payments  law 
would  be. 

Quoting  from  Secx-etary  Freeman’s 
letter : 


S9037 

As  the  vote  nears  on  the  farm  program,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  opinion  on 
the  limitation  of  payments  hasn’t  changed — 
I’m  against  it  because  I  believe  it  is  against 
the  national  interest. 

In  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing  the 
Nation  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about  12 
percent  more  than  markets  will  take  without 
price-smashing  effects. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  production 
to  prevent  price  disasters.  Farmers  histori¬ 
cally  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  without 
a  farm  program.  Our  farm  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  today — and  they  are  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams — permit  them  to  do  this.  They  work 
because  farmers  cooperate  in  diverting  acre¬ 
ages  from  surplus  crop  production  into  soil- 
conserving  uses.  Many  do  this  at  a  financial 
sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced  sup¬ 
plies  are  in  the  interests  of  all. 

Mi’.  President,  digi’essing  from  this 
letter  for  a  moment  all  that  we  have 
heard  from  those  in  favor  of  the  limita¬ 
tion  is  that  the  farmer  is  getting  some¬ 
thing  extra.  Secx-etary  Freeman,  who 
knows  this  subject  as  well  as  anyone  else 
in  the  country — with  his  great  staff — 
points  out  that  many  farmers  enter  the 
pi-ogram  at  a  financial  sacrifice  because 
they  want  to  make  the  pi-ogram  work. 

Continuing  reading: 

All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  entitled  to, 
reasonable  compensation  for  this  acreage  di¬ 
version.  Nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments  when  a  city  takes  real  es¬ 
tate  for  urban  renewal,  or  when  a  state  takes 
land  for  a  highway. 

Does  anyone  have  an  amendment 
which  will  limit  payments  when  a  city 
takes  real  estate  for  urban  renewal  or  for 
a  highway,  or  for  model  cities?  No,  the 
only  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  farm¬ 
er  who  plans  to  take  out  his  land  for 
conservation  to  keep  the  uplands  from 
washing  away. 

Continuing  reading: 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100  acres 
fi’om  surplus  production  expects  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns  for 
50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His  in¬ 
vestment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes  are  twice 
as  great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc¬ 
tion  they  must  fit  into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Program  pay¬ 
ments  reimburse  farmers  for  income  they 
forego  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry 
out  farm  policy. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  letter  is  so  com¬ 
pelling,  and  since  my  time  is  about  up, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print¬ 
ed  in  full  in  the  Record,  and  I  hope  that 
before  the  vote  comes  tomorrow  every 
Senator  in  this  body  will  read  Secretary 
Freeman’s  letter.  It  is  an  unanswerable 
document  as  to  why  these  limitations 
should  not  be  voted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  op  Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1968. 
Hon.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ralph  :  As  the  vote  nears  on  the  farm 
program,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
opinion  on  the  limitation  of  payments  hasn’t 
changed — I’m  against  it  because  I  believe  it 
is  against  the  national  interest. 
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In  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about  12 
percent  more  than  markets  will  take  without 
price-smashing  effects. 

Manufacturers  readily  regulate  production 
to  prevent  price  disasters.  Farmers  histori¬ 
cally  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  without  a 
farm  program.  Our  farm  commodity  pro¬ 
grams  today — and  they  are  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams — permit  them  to  do  this.  They  work 
because  farmers  cooperate  in  diverting  acre¬ 
ages  from  surplus  crop  production  into  soil- 
conserving  uses.  Many  do  this  at  a  financial 
sacrifice  because  they  know  balanced  sup¬ 
plies  are  in  the  interests  of  all. 

All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  entitled  to, 
reasonable  compensation  for  this  acreage  di¬ 
version.  Nowhere  have  I  heard  of  a  limitation 
on  payments  when  a  city  takes  real  estate  for 
urban  renewal,  or  when  a  state  takes  land  for 
a  highway. 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100  acres 
from  surplus  production  expects  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns  for  50 
acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His  invest¬ 
ment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes  are  twice  as 
great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc¬ 
tion  they  must  fit  into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Program  pay¬ 
ments  reimburse  farmers  for  income  they 
forego  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry  out 
farm  policy. 

And  to  those  who  assume  that  money  will 
be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  say  that  this 
is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result  of  sup¬ 
ply  management  is  to  be  achieved.  If  one 
large  farmer  who  has  been  foregoing  produc¬ 
tion  on  1,000  acres  doesn’t  cooperate  in  these 
programs,  that  means  100  small  farmers  will 
have  to  forego  production  on  10  more  acres 
each  to  maintain  supply  and  demand  sta¬ 
bility — and  I  believe  that  this  would  cost 
more,  not  only  in  federal  funds,  but  in  fur¬ 
ther  curtailment  of  opportunity  for  smaller 
farmers. 

The  present  farm  programs  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  would  have  been  considered  a 
miracle  a  few  years  ago.  By  encouraging  the 
participation  of  producers,  large  and  small, 
we  have  used  these  programs  to  work  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  from 
their  peak  of  $6,148  billion  in  October  1960 
down  to  $896  million  as  of  last  May  31. 

I  would  remind  you  that  Agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  potential  today  is  greater  than  it  was 
in  the  days  when  those  surpluses  were  piling 
up.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  alterna¬ 
tives:  new  and  greater  surplus  inventories 
with  higher  federal  costs;  a  glutted  market 
with  an  economic  impact  far  wider  than 
farmers;  or  commodity  programs  with  ample 
production  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  with  reasonable  returns  to  the 
farmer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orville  L.  Freeman. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  any  mis¬ 
guided  attempts,  however  sincere  and 
dedicated,  to  impose  a  payment  limita¬ 
tion  on  our  agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  chair) ,  let  me  say  in  closing 
that  I  have  studied  the  list  of  names  of 
the  farmers  printed  in  the  RECokD  on 
May  23  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  There  are  not  any  farms 
in  my  State  in  the  million-dollar  class. 
There  are  none  in  my  State  in  the  next 
group  of  $500,000  payments,  and  there 
are  $500,000  payments  being  made  to 
farmers  in  seven  States  of  this  Union. 


There  are  no  farms  that  large  in  my  State 
which  appear  on  the  list. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  own  any  farm¬ 
land.  Therefore,  I  have  no  farmland  in 
production  under  the  program.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  family  has  any  farmland,  and 
I  come  from  a  very  large  family  of  eight 
living  brothers  and  sisters  with  many 
nieces  and  nephews.  Not  a  single  one 
owns  any  farmland  under  the  program 
although  my  family  has  farmed  for  over 
300  years.  With  the  coming  of  mecha¬ 
nization,  it  got  too  complicated  for  us, 
and  we  left  the  land. 

I  see  the  300  names  of  Texans  on  the 
list  placed  in  the  record  by  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  who  draw  large  pay¬ 
ments.  I  think  I  have  known  or  met  no 
more  than  13  out  of  that  300.  These  are 
well-to-do  farmers  who  do  not  come  to 
my  rallies.  They  vote  in  the  party  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  offers  this 
amendment. 

Adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  absolutely  devastate  the  economy 
of  a  great  many  people  in  my  State.  Also, 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment 
would  affect  those  States  that  produce 
tractors  and  farm  machinery.  They  will 
have  a  depression  if  we  severely  limit  the 
payments,  because  the  large  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  buy  farm  implements 
made  in  the  manufacturing  States.  The 
farms  of  this  country  have  become  so 
mechanized  that  the  manufacturers  of 
farm  equipment  will  feel  the  pinch  just 
as  much  as  the  farmer. 

Thus,  I  point  out  the  economic  folly 
of  destroying  the  agricultural  structure 
of  the  great  productive  power  of  this 
country.  If  the  Russians  or  the  Chi¬ 
nese  had  this  production,  we  would  be 
in  10  times  more  trouble  around  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me  and,  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  how  much  time  do  I  have  remain¬ 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon¬ 
toya  in  the  chair.)  46  minutes  remain 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes,  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  the 
proposal  made  here  today.  We  are  not 
out  to  destroy  the  farm  program.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  just  placed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  wherein  he  strongly  op¬ 
posed  any  controls  or  limitations  on  the 
payments. 

However,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  man  who  is  now  in  the  White  House, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1965  rec¬ 
ommended  such  a  limitation  on  these 
payments  and  said  that  he  was  going  to 
send  a  message  to  Congress  embracing 
an  agricultural  program  which  would  be 


designed  to  help  the  small  farmer  and 
which  would  stop  these  large  payments 
from  being  made  to  the  large  type  of 
farm  operations. 

Tomorrow,  I  shall  place  excerpts  from 
his  message  in  the  Record.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  statement.  I  only  regret  that  the 
President  has  not  carried  it  out  and 
backed  it  up  with  a  legislative  proposal. 
As  he  pointed  out,  the  program  as  it  was 
operated  then  and  as  it  is  operated  now, 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  benefiting  the  large 
corporation  type  of  operation. 

The  suggestion  has  'been  made  today 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  amendment  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  agricultural  problem  because 
we  come  from  more  highly  populated 
sections  of  the  East. 

I  proudly  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  county  where  I  live  was  the 
fifth  county  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  in  agricultural  production  up  un¬ 
til  about  10  years  ago.  It  is  in  the  upper 
10  now.  Delaware  is  a  very  small  State 
in  the  Union;  but  let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  who  represents  next  to  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union  that  we  outrank  any 
county  in  his  State  in  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  So  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
some  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

The  boast  is  made  as  to  how  much 
the  Government  makes  as  a  result  of 
the  sugar  program.  First,  I  point  out  that 
this  amendment  would  not  affect  the 
sugar  payments,  so  that  argument  would 
not  be  valid  on  this  particular  amend¬ 
ment. 

However,  if  it  were,  I  should  like  to 
comment  briefly  and  point  out  that  the 
Government  does  not  make  money  on  the 
incentive  payments  on  sugar.  There  is  a 
tax  levied  against  all  sugar  that  is 
bought  by  the  consumers — the  house¬ 
wives  of  America — and  that  tax  is  di¬ 
verted  into  a  special  fund.  Out  of  that 
fund  are  made  the  incentive  payments. 
But  to  say  that  the  Government  makes 
money  on  it  is  not  so.  It  does  cost  the 
housewives — through  taxes — every  time 
they  buy  a  pouhd  of  sugar.  On  that  basis, 
income  tax  payments  collected  from 
farmers  could  be  placed  into  a  separate 
fund  and  used  to  make  these  payments 
to  the  farmers.  Some  would  be  left  over, 
and  therefore  we  claim  we  are  making 
money  on  the  agriculture  program;  but 
that  argument  is  not  valid. 

We  could  continue  that  line  of  reason¬ 
ing,  using  the  same  argument  on  subsi¬ 
dies  to  the  shipping  industry  or  to  any 
other  industry.  So,  as  long  as  these  pay¬ 
ments  are  being  paid  from  receipts  col¬ 
lected  in  the  form  of  taxes  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  is  that  this 
amendment  would  destroy  the  entire 
program.  Let  me  cite  a  case  where  this 
can  be  abused.  Congress  passed  a  special 
Disaster  Act  3  years  ago.  There  had  been 
a  disaster  in  a  certain  area  at  that  time, 
but  instead  of  dealing  with  that  disaster 
Congress  passed  a  5-year  Disaster  Act  on 
the  premise  that  the  disaster  would  be 
continued  every  year  for  5  years.  Under 
this  law  if  a  man  produces  100  acres  of 
cotton  in  a  certain  area,  for  example, 
and  it  is  too  wet  at  the  time  for  planting 
he  can  go  to  his  local  committeeman 
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requesting  certification  that  it  is  too  wet 
to  plant.  He  can  then  collect  his  full 
payment  of  approximately  $100  per  acre 
on  the  acreage  he  is  not  planting  in  cot¬ 
ton  because  of  the  wet  conditions. 

Then  after  collecting  his  payments  for 
the  cotton  he  could  not  plant,  under 
this  same  disaster  program  he  is  allowed 
to  plant  his  acreage  in  soybeans  or  feed 
grains  and  get  a  Government  support  on 
that  commodity. 

This  has  developed  into  a  racket  in 
-certain  areas. 

Under  this  loophole  he  can  collect 
twice  from  the  Government  for  the  same 
acreage  in  the  same  year.  Then  suppose 
he  has  another  1,000  acres  on  another 
side  of  the  farm;  he  can  collect  payments 
for  leaving  that  out  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

There  has  been  so  much  duplication  in 
this  program  that  Congress  has  no  con¬ 
trol  over  these  payments  to  some  of 
these  corporate  operations. 

To  show  that  this  restriction  of  pay¬ 
ments  is  not  a  revolutionary  idea  I  point 
out  that  the  Agriculture  Act  we  are 
dealing  with  today  provides  for  a  $2,500 
limitation  on  certain  payments  for  soil 
improvement.  That  limitation  was  ap¬ 
proved  on  the  conservation  program  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  after  continual  insistence 
on  the  part  of  some  of  us  that  large 
payments  were  not  benefiting  the  small 
farmers.  So  there  is  a  precedent.  A  com¬ 
plete  record  of  these  payments  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  23,  1968,  pages  S6178  to  S6187.  This 
list  included  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  payments  in  excess  of  $50,000  that 
were  made  in  the  past  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  need  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
the  owner  of  a  small  farm  in  Minnesota, 
the  firm  which  managed  it  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  for  crops  which  I  had  no 
intention  of  planting.  After  some  years 
of  doing  that,  it  bothered  me,  and  it  was 
one  reason  why  I  sold  that  farm.  So  I 
sympathize  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  generally  about 
the  bill. 

The  legislation  being  discussed  today 
involves  many  complex  problems  over 
which  Members  of  this  Chamber  have 
agonized  for  several  decades. 

Though  I  have  been  here  less  than  8 
years,  I  have  been  faced  several  times  in 
that  relatively  short  period  with  the  same 
imponderables  having  to  do  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States. 

To  use  the  word  “agriculture”  implies 
a  rather  narrow  connotation.  Perhaps  all 
of  us,  rather,  should  adjust  our  minds 
to  the  very  real  fact  that  if  legislation 
concerns  agriculture  it  of  necessity  also 
concerns  the  most  important  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  life  of  all  of  our  people — food 
and  fiber. 

There  are  times,  I  think,  when  many 
of  us  dismiss  agriculture  legislation  as 
“just  another  farm  bill.”  Some  of  us  ap¬ 
pear  to  vote  on  farm  bills  in  very  much 
that  spirit.  I  do  not  exclude  myself  from 
the  comment. 


As  we  face  a  vote  on  this  bill,  I  must 
look  squarely  at  my  own  record  in  this 
particular  matter  of  farm  legislation. 

I  was  among  the  majority  that  voted 
for  this  legislation  in  1965.  I  did  so  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  to  me,  upon  reflection, 
that  the  architects  of  the  legislation  had 
made  a  good  case  for  their  point  of  view 
and  that  they  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pursue  a  line  of  reasoning 
which  they  felt  would  work  to  help  solve 
the  farm  dilemma  so  long  with  us. 

I  was  told  then  that  the  legislation — 
this  was  during  the  1965  session — would 
accomplish  three  objectives:  First,  reduce 
Government  costs  for  farm  programs; 
second,  help  farmers;  and,  third,  help 
hold  down  food  costs. 

Even  then,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  very  formidable  set  of  objectives.  In¬ 
deed,  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  told  me  at  the  time,  I  well  remem¬ 
ber,  that  this  was  “an  all  things  for  all 
men”  bill,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly 
achieve  the  results  its  sponsors  were 
seeking. 

As  we  consider  this  bill  now,  I  must 
consider  the  claims  made  back  in  1965, 
and  the  record  established  by  the  legis¬ 
lation  since  it  went  into  effect  in  1966. 

As  we  all  know,  this  bill  concerns  three 
major  crop  areas — wheat,  feed  grains — 
largely  corn — and  cotton.  The  central 
idea  of  the  legislation  was  that  it  would 
institute  payments  to  farmers  directly 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  These  often 
are  called  compensatory  payments  for 
the  reason  that  the  design  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  Federal  Treasury  is  to 
somehow  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  an  arbitrary  price 
someone  feels  should  be  the  real  price. 

Right  here,  I  am  puzzled  by  the  con¬ 
cept.  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  a  Government  official  can 
determine  real  price. 

In  any  event,  I  am  compelled  now  to 
consider  the  claims  made  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

First.  This  legislation  has  not  lowered 
Government  costs  for  farm  programs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  increased  money 
spent  for  agriculture  programs  at  a  time 
when  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  are  being 
forced  to  scratch  every  nook  and  cranny, 
seeking  funds  for  worthy  programs  like 
those  which  must  be  instituted  in  the 
very  critical  urban  areas  of  our  Nation. 
This  legislation  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
annually  between  $3  and  $3.5  billion — I 
repeat,  annually. 

Second.  This  legislation  has  not  helped 
farmers  as  much  as  I  would  have  hoped. 
I  find  that  wheat — one  of  the  crops 
covered  in  this  program — is  at  its  lowest 
price  in  26  years.  I  find,  too,  that  when 
we  discussed  this  bill  we  are  talking  only 
about  a  very  few  crops,  and  that, just 
about  two-thirds  of  agriculture  is  not 
Covered  at  all  by  Government  programs. 

Third.  Food  costs  for  consumers  have 
not  been  held  down.  Let  us  look  at  what 
has  happened  to  bread  prices — since 
wheat  is  bread.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  in  the  last  4  years  the 
national  average  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf 
of  white  bread  has  gone  up  one-half 
cent — from  20  to  20.5  cents.  In  most  large 
cities,  increases  have  been  considerably 


greater.  But,  and  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
argument,  the  farm  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  since  1964  has  dropped  from  about 
$1.40  a  bushel  to  $1.25  bushel.  I  was  told 
only  today  that  farmers  in  nearby  Vir¬ 
ginia  are  selling  wheat  for  $1.05  a  bushel. 

Surely,  we  must  add  to  the  cost  of 
bread — since  almost  everyone  eats  wheat 
products — the  cost  of  these  vast  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  wheat  farmers — $525  mil¬ 
lion  in  1965,  $680  million  in  1966,  and 
$730  million  in  1967 — and  still  rising. 

The  facts  and  the  figures,  as  I  see 
them,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  sup¬ 
port  a  4-year  extension  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  which  I  voted  in  1965. 

It  is  most  basic  to  me  that,  in  any 
event,  the  legislation  voted  in  1965  does 
not  expire  until  the  end  of  December 
1969. 

What  we  are  really  voting  on  here 
today  is  legislation  to  extend  that  1965 
act  through  1970,  and  on. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  the 
administration  which  comes  into  office 
in  1969  cannot  be  trusted  to  work  out  a 
new  program.  Continuation  of  a  bad  pro¬ 
gram  surely  will  not  help  set  the  stage 
for  any  logical  solutions  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  I  have  faith  in  the  next 
administration,  and  I  feel  somewhat 
sorry  that  some  of  us  feel  the  next  ad¬ 
ministration  will  not  be  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  situations  which  develop  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  term.  Are  we  to  reason  like¬ 
wise  about  all  matters  which  are  likely 
to  need  consideration  by  the  next  ad¬ 
ministration? 

I  have  the  added  feeling  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  this  Nation  are  being  short 
changed  by  the  kind  of  legislation  now 
before  us. 

The  legislation  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  bread  tax.  This  bread  tax  requires 
that  the  miller  of  wheat  pay  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  certificate  tax  of  75  cents  for 
each  bushel  of  wheat  he  mills  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption — bread,  rolls,  cake,  bis¬ 
cuits,  cookies,  and  so  forth.  Of  course, 
this  75-cent  charge  is  passed  on  directly 
to  the  baker,  and  then  to  the  consumer. 

Presently,  the  bread  tax  is  held  to  75 
cents  by  law.  Under  the  wording  of  the 
extension,  the  bread  tax  could  be  lifted 
to  a  higher  figure  by  order  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

I  know  it  follows  that  the  poorer  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  eat  more  wheat 
products — bread  and  such — than  those 
more  fortunate.  Every  time  we  raise  the 
price  of  bread,  we  make  it  that  much 
harder  for  the  poor  family  to  buy  food 
it  desperately  needs. 

I  believe,  too,  that  in  making  huge 
payments  to  farmers  we  serve  to  hamper 
the  efficiency  of  farmers  by  making  them 
comfortable,  even  lazy,  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  efforts. 

Why  produce  better  wheat,  why 
produce  more  and  better  wheat  in 
greater  amounts  to  the  acre — and  thus 
lower  costs — if  the  Government  all  along 
is  providing  a  cushion  for  the  wheat- 
grower? 

In  fact,  the  wheatgrowers  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  indicated  in  a  referendum  in  1963 
that  they  do  not  want  Government  sup- 
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port  prices  at  the  expense  of  loss  of 
ability  to  run  their  own  operations. 

I  believe  that  anytime  food  is  produced 
less  efficiently  than  it  can  be,  the  price 
of  food  to  consumers  will  be  more  than 
it  has  to  be.  We  have  tried  the  impos¬ 
sible — now  let  us  not  vote  to  extend  for 
4  years  the  impossible. 
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UNDERSTANDING  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  my  way 
to  Czechoslovakia  a  ..little  while  ago,  I 
stopped  in  Paris  and  observed  the  sec¬ 
ond  round  of  the  French  parliamentary 
elections  which  gave  \President  de 
Gaulle’s  party  the  largest  parliamentary 
majority  any  party  has  ever  had  in  mod¬ 
ern  French  history. 

Because  of  his  sometimes  harkh  words 
for  our  country,  we  often  forg^  how 
much  President  de  Gaulle  has  done  for 
France.  He  was  the  symbol  of  tree 
France  at  the  time  of  her  abject  defeat 
and  brutal  occupation.  He  provided  thi 
leadership  for  his  country’s  revival  after 
the  war  and  saved  her  from  a  Commu¬ 
nist  takeover.  Since  1958,  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  France  with  a  stable,  government, 
has  steered  his  country  through  the  haz¬ 
ardous  shoals  of  decolonization,  has 
brought  trust  and  friendship  to  France’s 
relations  with  Germany,  her  enemy  of 
500  years,  and  has  restored  France’s 
pride. 

When  it  came  to  the  greatest  interna¬ 
tional  crisis  our  country  has  weathered 
in  the  last  decade,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  it  was  President  de  Gaulle  who 
unqualifiedly  stood  with  us. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  understand  President  de  Gaulle. 
I  recently  came  across  a  brief  article 
that  I  found  most  helpful  in  this  respect. 
It  was  written  by  the  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  and  critics,  Prof.  Henri  Peyre,  and 
was  entitled  “Understanding  De  Gaulle.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  published  in  the  Yale  Alumni  mag¬ 
azine  of  June  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Yale  Bookshelf — Topic:  Understanding 
De  Gaulle 

(Note. — A  bookshelf  for  the  general  reads, 
prepared  each  month  by  specialists  amohg 
the  Yale  faculty  and  alumni.) 

(By  Henri  Peyre) 

Americans  do  not  like  to  hate;  lat^fy  many 
people  have  been  distressed  by  th/ir  feeling 
that  they  should  perhaps  hate  the  president 
of  the  country  traditionally  /called  their 
oldest  ally.  / 

De  Gaulle  has  indeed  seemed  to  be  sniping 
at  every  move  that  the  United  States  makes, 
to  be  obstructing  every  /American  initiative 
m  international  finance  and  world  politics. 
The  oracular  and  inspired  manner  in  which 
De  Gaulle  utters  /his  statements,  always 
deliberate  even  whjgn  they  seem  to  be  sparked 
y  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowds  acclaiming 
him,  is  profoundly  alien  to  the  American  or 
British  sensibilities.  His  impeccable  logic 
(for  once  it/hould  not  be  termed  Cartesian, 
tor  he  has  always  praised  Bergson  rather  than 
Descartes)  appears  to  Anglo-Saxons,  as  he 
calls  them,  more  akin  to  madness. 

•  Y /*  with  remarkable  fairness,  many  Amer¬ 
icans  respect  him,  envy  Prance  for  having 
S/h  a  leader  at  her  head,  and  make  every 


effort  to  try  and  understand  him.  He  has 
been  called  a  narrow-minded  nationalist,  a 
man  haunted  by  the  past,  a  vengeful  char¬ 
acter  unable  to  forget  or  to  forgive  the  scorn¬ 
ful  treatment  which  was  dealt  him  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt.  Nevertheless,  he  towers  above 
all  other  statesmen  today  as  the  only  one 
marked  with  greatness.  He  is  a  visionary,  but 
even  more  a  realist  whose  visions  have  more 
than  once  been  fulfilled.  Much  as  we  hate  to 
concede  that  he  is  close  to  infallibility,  we 
must  own  that  he  has  seldom  been  wrong  in 
his  prophecies.  If  he  looks  backward  and,  as 
it  has  been  said  of  him,  if  he  loves  the 
Frenchmen  of  today  less  than  he  loves  their 
history,  he  also  deserves  to  rank  among  those 
great  men  who  all,  according  to  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton,  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  past 
and  climbed  to  greatness  thereby. 

He  has  written  profusely,  and  his  books, 
especially  the  third  volume  of  his  Memoirs, 
are  a  delight  to  read.  He  is  by  far  the  greatest 
prose  writer  among  all  the  monarchs  who, 
since  Julius  Caesar,  have  governed  Gaul  or 
Prance.  Those  books  also  reveal  his  character, 
his  personal  courage,  his  wry  humor,  his 
feeling  for  natural  beauty,  his  contradictions, 
and  the  few  permanent  obsessions  which 
have  been  his. 

To  be  sure,  De  Gaulle  has  nurtured,  over 
e  last  25  years,  quite  a  few  justified 
grievances  against  American  policy;  and  he, 
the  inost  deeply  Catholic  of  the  French  rulers 
sinceNSaint  Louis,  does  not  easily  yield 
forgiveness  or  to  charity. 

President  Roosevelt  never  had  faith  in  Mm; 
he  refusecKto  believe  that  the  French  people 
in  France  \were  in  large  majority  his 
enthusiastic  supporters.  He  tried  to  sA  up  the 
colorless  and  unpolitical  figure  of  General 
Giraud  against  Him.  He  kept  fror/  De  Gaulle 
all  the  plans  abdut  landing  hi  Normandy. 
He  prepared  a  corpA.  of  militafy  government 
experts  to  administerVrance/when  she  would 
be  liberated,  not  realixing/how  humiliating 
that  would  be  for  the  Ftcnch  resistance.  He 
even  suggested  getting /rfi4  of  De  Gaulle  by 
packing  him  off  to  Madagascar  as  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  that  island.  Tjfat  serieXof  humiliating 
rebuffs  has  never/  been  forgotten  by  De 
Gaulle;  in  his  e/s,  it  was  France  that  was 
being  slighted 

De  Gaulle  i/not  a  grateful  man.  Sratitude 
seldom  has  prevailed  among  the  rulerk  of  na¬ 
tions.  He  Was  deeply  wounded  by  thexiisre- 
gard,  in  /958,  of  his  proposal  that  France, 
then  unified  under  him,  be  accepted  along 
with  Britain  as  the  third  member  of 
council  which  would  be  consulted  on  dec! 
sio/s  affecting  the  Western  Alliance.  He  then 
resented  the  unilateral  American  decisions  to 
and  troops  in  Lebanon,  to  intervene  in  the 
Congo,  to  treat  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of 
State.  He  was  irked  by  McNamara’s  haughty 
remonstrances  on  the  uselessness  of  manu¬ 
facturing  a  paltry,  old-fashioned  French 
atomic  bomb.  His  suggestions  that  NATO  was 
outdated  and  that  European  continental 
powers  should  insist  on  America’s  promising 
a  nuclear  reply  to  any  Russian  attack  on 
Europe  were  ignored. 

De  Gaulle  was  probably  most  angered  by 
the  U.S.  giving  role  of  favored  ally  or  satellite  . 
to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  sanctimonious 
sermons  admonishing  France  to  stay  out  of 
the  nuclear  club.  Next  to  that,  he  was  irked 
by  the  American  diplomatic  efforts  to  turn 
Germany  against  France  and  to  reserve  Amer¬ 
ican  favor  or  sympathy  for  the  French  parties 
who  stood  against  De  Gaulle  or  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  advocated  a  different  policy 
(Mendes-France,  Lecanuet,  Jean  Monnet) . 

Whatever  his  failings,  De  Gaulle’s  great¬ 
ness  will,  in  the  eyes  of  history,  lie  primarily 
in  a  fourfold  achievement:  (1)  He  strength¬ 
ened  and  made  as  final  as  anything  can  ever 
be  in  human  affairs  the  peaceful  cooperation 
of  France  and  Germany  and  thus  closed  ten 
centuries  of  internecine  strife  in  Europe;  (2) 


« 

He  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  judged  an  im¬ 
possible  dream  until  1960,  to  "de-colonize,” 
and  thus  far,  from  Algeria  to  Madagascar,  the. 
former  French  colonies  have  remained  closely  / 
and  devoted  linked  to  their  protector  and 
mentor;  (3)  He  saved  France  from  what 
might  very  well  have  been  a  Communistiake- 
over  in  1944-45,  when  the  Communists/riding 
on  the  prestige  which  their  courage'  in  the 
underground  had  brought  them.yfuthlessly 
shot  or  displaced  those  whose  opnhsition  they 
feared  and  were  close  to  taking  over  many 
French  cities;  (4)  He  established  a  strong 
presidential  regime  in  Franfce,  able  to  act 
speedly  and  efficiently  in  tjtae  of  crisis.  In  a 
word,  by  introducing  drastic  structural  re¬ 
forms,  De  Gaulle  made  it  possible  for  France 
to  live  up  to  the  motto  which  he  coined  for 
her:  “France  must  marry  her  own  time.”  She 
has,  probably  for  g/od,  ceased  to  look  back¬ 
ward  nostalgically/ She  is  fully  aware  of  “the 
American  chal/nge.”  Gaullists  and  non- 
Gaullists  are  determined  to  do  their  best  to 
meet  it.  / 

Many  of  j/e  Gaulle’s  pinpricks  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  gianr  seemed  to  hurt:  they  probably 
have  beph  salutary  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  hin/ng,  as  some  Frenchmen  do,  that  Ge 
Gau U6 — bluntly,  discourteously,  ungrate- 
ful/-says  aloud  to  America  what  other 
European  nations  all  think  in  silence.  From 
/>45  to  1960,  the  United  States  acted  as  if 
it  was  certain  that  American  power  knew  no 
limits  and  that  Japan,  South  America,  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  the  small  emergent  nations 
in  Southeast  Asia  would  necessarily  fall  in 
line.  The  power  of  the  dollar  and  of  American 
industry,  the  fear  of  the  “agonizing  reap¬ 
praisal”  periodically  threatened  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  would  deter  anyone  from  protesting.  The 
dollar  gap  in  reverse,  first  predicted  by  a  Yale 
economist  whom  no  one  then  would  believe, 
and  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
and  in  the  Federal  budget,  were  dismissed  as 
insignificant. 

Since  1960  or  so,  the  countries  which  Amer¬ 
ica  saved  and  put  back  on  their  feet  have, 
loudly  or  slyly,  pointed  to  the  limits  of  Amer¬ 
ican  power.  They  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
NATO  had,  and  has  still,  to  be  reorganized 
and  rethought  after  De  Gaulle’s  cruel  de¬ 
nunciation  of  its  blatant  weaknesses  Europe 
since  the  rebuke  dealt  England  and  France 
during  the  Suez  crisis,  is  determined  not  to 
accept  meekly  the  shield  of  American  nuclear 
power,  but  to  have  its  own.  France  had  led 
the  flag  of  protest;  but  other  nations  also 

know  that  not  to  develop  nuclear  energy _ 

even  bombs,  rockets,  nuclear  submarines,  and 
IBM  machines  and  computers — is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  remaining  permanently  the  satel¬ 
lites  of  America. 

(e  Gaulle  has  played  on  the  string  of  na¬ 
tionalism,  stridently  and  unpleasantly.  But, 
for  years  to  come,  nationalism  is  the  one 
potent  Vorce  in  all  the  continents  of  the 
world,  tire  locomotive  of  history  which  gives 
new  nations  their  personalities  and  revital¬ 
izes  old  onesvlt  has  to  been  transcended  and, 
to  begin  with,  broadened.  Allegiance  can 
gradually  be  transferred  from  one  African, 
South  AmericanAAsiatic,  European  nation  to 
a  confederacy  of  Several  of  them;  some  day 
perhaps  to  a  federation. 

Much  as  he  worships  France  mystically,  De 
Gaulle  is  even  more  a\European  nationalist 
than  a  French  one.  He  well  knows  that,  ma¬ 
terially  and  economicalljrA  France  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  or  desirous  of  governing  or  leading  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  he  also  believes  t&at  only  if  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  cease  acting  irkdisunion  and 
sending  their  rulers  separately \o  Washing¬ 
ton  to  secure  favors  and  credits^and  act  as 
a  coherent  group  toward  the  UnitVi  States, 
can  they  some  day  become  fully  *ware  of 
European  unity. 

De  Gaulle’s  France  has  been  a  nuisance. 
She  has  been  shocked  more  than  oncevby 
the  bluntness  of  her  own  leader:  stunntai 
when  he  used  an  unfortunate  sentence  to  re^> 
gret  the  assertiveness  of  the  Israelis  and  ad- 
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vised  them  to  use  charity  and  restraint  to  the 
Arab  nations;  surprised,  if  not  stunned,  when 
\he  meddled  in  Canadian  affairs.  It  is,  in  point 
fact,  far  from  certain  that  he  was  wrong 
iriVthe  first  case:  a  permanent  humiliation 
of  the  Arab  peoples  might  well  throw  them 
into  'Communism  for  good.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  a  number  of  people  have,  since  De 
Gaulle’s\bombshell,  reflected  that  reforms  in 
the  statuSxof  French  Canada  (with  regard  to 
her  language,  her  culture,  her  economic  sta¬ 
tus)  were  imperative;  without  them,  a  parti¬ 
tion  might  some  day  loom  as  no  more  impos¬ 
sible  than  the  ohce  deemed  impossible  parti¬ 
tion  of  Pakistan  and  India. 

But  whether  or  not  De  Gaulle’s  blunt  pro¬ 
phecies  are  eventually  fulfilled  (and  his  rec¬ 
ord  has  been,  in  that  respect,  more  astonish¬ 
ing  than  that  of  any  otSier  man  of  this  cen¬ 
tury)  ,  the  one  broad-minded  and  cool  at¬ 
titude  to  adopt  toward  hint,  is  to  look  for  the 
usefulness  of  his  strictures  Naf  this  country. 
Haughty  critics  may  well  be  of  greater  bene¬ 
fit  to  a  great  power  like  the  Hmted  States 
than  obsequious  flatterers.  It  is ''likely  that, 
for  a  few  years  at  least,  another  .combina¬ 
tion  of  parties  or  forces,  more  to  theNeft,  will 
succeed  the  Gaullist  regime,  whose  self- 
righteous  infallibility  has  irked  eveiv  the 
French.  But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  while 
the  foreign  policy  of  France  will  change 
somewhat  in  stylp,  its  substance  will  remai: 
very  much  the  same.  Indeed,  since  any  other 
group  of  parties  will  have  to  take  into  its 
own  midst  Communist  leaders,  and  take  heed 
of  Communist  demands  in  foreign  policy,  it 
may  well  be  that  this  country  will  find  the 
next  French  government  more  intractable 
than  the  present  one  and  will  some  day 
sigh  for  the  era  when  the  General  admon¬ 
ished  America. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  510)  providing  for  full 
disclosure  of  corporate  equity  owner¬ 
ship  of  securities  under  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware,  I  yield  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  more  than  3,000  counties  and 
parishes  in  the  United  States.  Of  those 
more  than  3,000,  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  lost  population  between  1940  and 
1950,  and  an  overwhelming  majority 
continued  to  lose  population  from  1950  to 
1960.  Moreover,  a  majority  are  still  los¬ 
ing  population. 

This  farm  bill  helps  stabilize  popula¬ 
tion  and  slow  the  flight  of  people  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  cities.  The  faster 
people  come  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities,  the  greater  the  urban  problems 
that  plague  this  country. 

I  attended,  this  week,  a  symposium  on 
the  cost  of  the  aerospace  industry,  most 
of  which  is  subsidized  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  most  of  it  being  military. 


It  was  developed  there,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  1.6  million  workers  in  the 
aerospace  industry  in  America.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  those  workers  are  in 
southern  California.  Their  average 
wages,  paid  by  the  Government — the 
taxpayers — are  more  than  $10,000  per 
worker  per  year.  That  is  $6  billion  paid 
to  aerospace  workers,  most  of  it  out  of 
tax  money,  in  southern  California  each 
year — or  about  the  cost  of  the  entire 
farm  program  for  all  50  States. 

I  love  to  visit  that  beautiful  country 
in  southern  California.  I  have  nothing 
against  its  people.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  it  is  folly  to  talk  about 
the  farm  program  being  a  waste  of 
money,  when  some  of  it  goes  into  each 
of  more  than  98  percent  of  the  counties 
of  the  United  States,  and  helps  stabi¬ 
lize  the  whole  economy  of  this  country; 
and  it  has  a  sociological  and  govern¬ 
mental  advantage  far  beyond  food  and 
agriculture  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  am  authorized  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  yield  back  all  remain¬ 
ing  time  from  his  hour  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  their  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Sei>ate,  I  move,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with^the/previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
o’clock  tomorroWrnorning. 

The  motion/was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  /44  minucqs  p.m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  /ecess  until  tomorrow,  Satur¬ 
day,  JulyXo,  1968,  at  10  aa; 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  receiveX  by  the 
Senate  July  19, 1968: 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Irvine  H.  Sprague,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  t\e 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
term  of  6  years,  vice  William  W.  Sherrill, ' 
resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  19, 1968: 

Small  Business  Administration 

Howard  J.  Samuels,  of  New  York,  to  be  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Department  of  Defense 

Robert  C.  Moot,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Post  Office  Department 

Victor  Frenkil,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department. 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Grady  D.  Cope,  Huntsville. 

ARKANSAS 

William  F.  Woods,  Hazen. 

R.  E.  Johnson,  State  University. 

Dalene  I.  Surratt,  Tucker. 

Leonard  E.  Tripp,  Wheatley. 


James  P.  Hutler,  Chico. 

Vem  T.  Conner,  Dixon. 

Harmon  G.  Hawblitzel,  Duarte. 

Joseph  E.  Alecci,  Grover  City. 

Betty  N.  Raines,  Macodel. 

William  J.  McGovern,  Millb; 

Jerald  A.  Egbert,  Rancho  Mir; 

Jeanne  W.  McMahan,  Sierra/City. 

Carl  H.  Penfield,  Tujunga.  / 

Marie  C.  Donadio,  Woodbridge. 

CONNECTICUT 

Robert  L.  Parent,  Haddam. 

FLORIDA 

Clarence  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Bartow. 
Rowena  S.  Eubanks,  Bristol. 

Charles  Rockett,  Flagler  Beach. 

Ralph  H.  Fifike,  Indian  Rocks  Beach. 
Gloria  D.  Pearce,  Killarney. 

May  M.  Roberts,  Pomona  Park. 
Joachinpr7 J.  Svetlosky,  Saint  Leo. 

GEORGIA 

Job  l  D.  Lance,  Bogart, 
lay  Grant,  Forsyth. 


lrginia  R.  Roberts,  Haralson. 

/Gordon  W.  Allen,  Red  Oak. 

James  D.  Tarver,  Jr.,  Wadley. 

HAWAII 

Arthur  C.  Kong,  Ewa  Beach. 

Taishi  Tomono,  Hawaii  National  Park. 
Ernest  A.  Cravalho,  Paia. 

ILLINOIS 

Steven  E.  Ducaj,  Riverside. 

INDIANA 

Ralph  E.  Bowland,  Amboy. 

Elmer  R.  Tekulve,  Columbus. 

Dolly  M.  Hall,  Eminence. 

Max  W.  Gooch,  Harmony. 

Matthew  J.  Purzycki,  Notre  Dame. 
Wilbur  D.  Hall,  Orleans. 

Edwin  R.  Bartholomae,  Plainfield. 
Erskine  L.  Crosby,  Ramsey. 

IOWA 

Raymond  D.  Showalter,  Bettendorf. 
Paul  H.  Stineman,  Grandview. 

Daniel  B.  Forward,  Henderson. 

Robert  L.  Kerkvliet,  Larchwood. 

Keith  W.  Davis,  Malcom. 

Esther  V.  Tow,  Superior. 

KANSAS 

Evelyn  J.  Rappard,  Burlingame. 

June  E.  Schoneman,  Edwardsville. 
Francis  W.  Escher,  Herndon. 

Norman  M.  Wiley,  South  Haven. 

Ernest  G.  Cutter,  Wallace. 

KENTUCKY 

Gladys  R.  Boling,  Lackey. 

LOUISIANA 

Herman  H.  Nunez,  Bell  City. 
vLessie  G.  Stafford,  Collinston. 

?aul  V.  Burke,  New  Orleans. 

Sijns  O.  Troxler,  New  Sarpy. 

,  M.  Hornsby,  Pine  Grove. 

Kenheth  O.  Halbrook,  Pollock. 

MAINE 

Paul  A.  fleliveau,  Brownfield. 

MARYLAND 

Melvin  G.  Bii  en  Burnie. 

Thomas  C.  H;  ja  Plata. 

IUSETTS 

Rena  F.  Simi  unstable. 

Charles  R.  Sa  ?well. 


Homer  L.  Blamer,  Atlarf 
Charles  E.  Yaeger,  Bloomf  :ld  Hills. 
Elwood  F.  Barkkari,  Chasse 
Thomas  S.  Dzaxnowski, 

Thomas  A.  Greene,  Kinde. 

Clement  J.  Cassette,  Mohawk. 
George  P.  Woodruff,  Oden. 

Donald  J.  Wiltshire,  Onaway. 

Carl  Wudarcki,  Ortonville. 

Truman  R.  Horton,  Oxford, 

Sidney  D.  Reinbold,  Pellston. 

Bole  P.  Centala,  Posen. 
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Arthur  S.  C.  Waterman,  Roseville. 
Edward  R.  Vaughan,  South  Haven. 
Shurley  C.  McIntyre,  Vassar. 
Benjamin  L.  Bement,  Webberville. 

MINNESOTA 

Mario  A.  Colletti,  Aurora. 

Vernon  W.  Olson,  Bellingham. 
Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Belview. 
Francis  J.  O’Keefe,  Prior  Lake. 
Donna  K.  Hill,  Soudan. 

Lowell  J.  DeBus,  Welcome. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Robert  L.  Stubbs,  Magee. 

MISSOURI 

John  C.  Greenwell,  Jr.,  Adrian. 
Charles  C.  Farris,  Ava.  \ 

Paul  C.  Mallery,  De  Soto.  \ 

Charles  E.  Davis,  Fillmore.  \ 
Marvin  H.  Hamann,  Liguori.  \ 
Ermal  D.  Cameron,  Pattonsburg.  -., 

J.  Donald  O’Connor,  Perry.  \ 

Hosea  Rhoades,  Thayer. 

Cecil  B.  Allison,  Tipton. 

MONTANA 

Harold  O.  Gunderson,  Havre. 

.  NEVADA 

George  H.  Smith,  Zephyr  Cove. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Lois  L.  Kern,  Readington, 

Hermine  B.  Kuhl,  Three  Bridges. 

NEW  MEXICO 

John  R.  Robertson,  Lordsburg. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Robert  I.  Parnell,  Lumberton. 
Jackson  B.  Jones,  Madison. 

Robert  L.  Rowe,  Marion. 

Bernard  J.  Carter,  Stoneville. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Roland  J.  Nelson,  Churchs  Ferry. 
Arthur  O.  Johnson,  Lehr. 

OHIO 

Mary  M.  Fox,  Blue  Rock. 

Mabel  M.  Tobin,  Chatfield. 

Leonard  W.  Mueller,  Grove  City. 

Paul  E.  Rowse,  Harpster. 

Dwayne  L.  Mathias,  Phillipsburg. 
Robert  W.  Weber,  Shelby. 

Robert  Burns,  Sidney. 

OKLAHOMA 

Albert  E.  Swearinger,  Arcadia. 

LeeT.  Goodwin,  Concho. 

Dora  E.  Hilliary,  Medicine  Park. 

OREGON 

Madonna  L.  Crescenzi,  Chemult 
Charles  A.  Schiedler,  Scotts  Mills. 
Jennabelle  M.  Vincent,  Weston. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary  C.  Cardone,  Bairdford, 

Wilfrid  G.  Minner,  Bally. 

Mary  F.  Holdren,  Beaver. 

Wilma  J.  Lacey,  Buena  Vista. 

John  A.  Antonetti,  Bulger. 

Russell  E.  Horner,  Burnharm. 

Charles  J.  Hiler,  Camp  Hill. 

Mary  R.  O’Connor,  Heckscheryjlie. 
Annaglad  J.  Angelo,  Isabella. 

Ferry  E.  Dysinger,  Mifflintow’n. 
Michael  J.  Noone,  Jr.,  Moscow. 

Lester  E.  Roth,  Nazareth^ 

Joseph  D.  LaGorga,  Nprth  Versailles. 
Richard  A.  Pfeifer,  P/rtersville. 

Alfred  C.  Bush,  Portland. 

George  R.  Tomko/Sharon. 

Robert  A.  Mowr/y,  Sybertsville. 

Lydia  E.  Harris,  Valencia. 

/  PUERTO  RICO 

Felix  Rivefa-Munoz,  Naranjito. 

/  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Hildijfg  c.  Nelson,  Stockholm. 
Richard  R.  Jacobson,  Valley  Springs. 


TENNESSEE 

Cecil  E.  Collier,  Church  Hill. 

Colleen  C.  Meeks,  Coalmont. 

Willard  S.  Vitatoe,  Crab  Orchard. 

William  F.  Massey,  Hartsvtlle. 

William  J.  Swann,  Jefferson  City. 

John  L.  Marrs,  Lobelville. 

Jim  C.  Tolley,  Lynchburg. 

Linus  L.  Sims,  Memphis. 

Wiley  R.  Williamson,  New  Johnsonville. 
Oren  W.  Johnson,  Parrottsville. 

Arthur  J.  Robinson,  Sherwood. 

Lawrence  E.  Shell,  Watauga. 

Edsel  C.  Floyd,  Watertown. 

TEXAS 

Billy  J.  Enloe,  Allen. 

Verner  S.  Howard,  Carrizo  Springs. 

Olan  H.  Wade,  Cushing. 

Iva  K.  Williams,  Diana. 

Michael  S.  Ball,  Elmendorf. 

Marion  T.  Seale,  Giddings. 

Barney  W.  Oliver,  Greenville. 

Maxwell  Barkley,  Hearne. 

James  W.  McMillan,  Kingsville. 

Daniel  T.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Longview. 

Herbert  L.  Clayton,  Olney. 

Billie  W.  Creed,  Plano. 

Russell  W.  McFarland,  Portland. 

John  C.  Gregg,  Santa  Anna. 
yConley  C.  Bradshaw,  Silsbee. 
gliomas  J.  Leatherwood,  Sr.,  Tyler. 

VERMONT 

Annina  M.  Fletcher,  Cambridge. 

ElspetSh  P.  Eaton,  North  Thetford. 

\  VIRGINIA 

Joseph  J.^testein  II,  Cape  Charles. 

Earl  T.  Patton,  Jewell  Ridge. 

Robert  G.  Moore,  Lexington. 

Elsie  B.  Rich,  iBaluda. 

Callie  H.  Stevens.  Stanleytown.y 

"WASHINGTON 

Frank  R.  Costi,  Blalsk  Dianf&nd. 

Harold  F.  Van  Hornet  Elkf 
Frank  M.  SuhadolnikN?rosser. 

Fredrick  W.  Bremmer/Ttepublic. 

Frank  R.  McGuire,  Sheltoij. 

Robert  L.  Pallett,  Tenino. 

WESF  VIRGINIA 

Norval  J.  Tut^'U’er,  Clarksburg/' 

Vernon  A.  Slufhan,  Saint  Georg! 

Rutha  Mae  pfavis,  Switzer. 

WISCONSIN 

Henry  J/Jarosz,  Armstrong  Creek. 
Robert/M.  Hulverson,  Durand. 

Patriot  J.  McGinley,  Gays  Mills. 

Harold  C.  Ristow,  La  Crosse. 

Lqfraine  J.  Olson,  Maiden  Rock, 
eslie  R.  Stevenson,  Marinette. 

3.  Jane  Abbott,  Oconomowoc. 

Jerome  J.  Zodrow,  Princeton. 

Robert  T.  Kauth,  West  Bend. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec¬ 
tions  3284  and  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general.  Veterinary  Corps 

Col.  Wilson  Marshall  Osteen,  084815,  Vet¬ 
erinary  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

1.  The  following-named  officers  for  tem¬ 
porary  appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  grade  indicated,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins,  Jr., 
024237,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Thomas  Bradley,  021768 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Salve  Hugo  Matheson,  036253, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  Karl  William  Gustafson, 
045560,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desobrj 
024262,  Army  of  the  United  States  (color  ’ 
U.S.  Army).  / 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schweiter,  034334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel)  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Louis  Klin^enhagen, 
039223,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) .  / 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  James  Woohvine,  023795, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army).  / 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Longijvfell  Foster,  022669, 
Army  of  the  United  states  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) .  / 

Brig.  Gen.  Herron  Wichols  Maples,  045920, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army).  / 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Frederick  Freund,  023334, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) .  / 

Brig.  Gen/'  Leo  Bond  Jones',  024255,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  /Gen.  William  Allen  Knowlton, 
025436/ Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Ariny) . 

B^fg.  Gen.  Jack  Jennings  Wagstaff,  035585, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
A/my). 

r  Brig.  Gen.  Linton  Sinclair  Boatwright, 
023968,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  Franklin  Foster,  Jr., 
023837,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  Hugh  McGovern,  036851, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Orwin  Clark  Talbott,  024617, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Lawson  Johnson, 
036285,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel’ 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Willard  Roper,  033605,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Albert  Ernest  Milloy,  035289, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Donn  Royce  Pepke,  025188, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U  S 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Willis  Dale  Crittenberger,  Jr 
024893,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harris  Whitton  Hollis,  053724, 
4rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U  S 
*rmy). 


rig.  Gen. 
Arnfy  of  the 
Army 

Brig.  ''Gen. 
Army  of\the 
Army) 

Brig.  GeiJ> 
025099,  Army 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen. 
Army  of  the 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen. 
022681,  Army 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen. 
Army  of  the 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen. 
Army  of  the 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen. 
033927,  Army 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen. 
Army  of  the 
Army) . 


Francis  Paul  Koisch,  024669, 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 

Robert  Bruce  Smith,  046241, 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 

William  John  Durrenberger, 
'^f  the  United  States  (colonel, 

James  Leon  Baldwin,  036864, 
Unified  States  (colonel,  U.S. 

Morgan  \3arrott  Roseborough, 
of  the  United  States  (colonel 

Edward  Bartes,  Jr.,  034750, 
United  StateSS.  (colonel,  U.S. 

Jack  Carter  Fusion,  036184, 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 

William  Henry  Blakefield, 
of  the  United  States  (colonel, 

Elvy  Benton  Roberts,  02578 
United  States  (colonel,  U.^\ 
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a.  /?<£, 


3-year  extension  of  the  farm  programs  which  the  bill  would  extend  for  4  years 
Do  S9019)o  Agreed  to  a  Morton  amendment  to  continue  the  present  law  regarding 
wh^at  certificates  for  4  years  (p.  S9020) .  Agreed  to  a  Lausche-Dirks^n  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  Ohio  and  Ill0  among  States  whose  apple  production  is  /  eligible 
to  be.  included  in  marketing  agreements  and  orders  (pa  S9020)  0  By  yfnanimous 
consent,  it  was  agreed  to  limit  further  debate  to  1  hour  equal ly /divided  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  and  the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill/(pp.  S9030-1). 
Pending  at.  recess  was  the  modified  Williams,  DeL^ -Brewster  amendment  to  limit 
agricultural  payments,, 


14 .  ARTS  AND  HUMANlNTIES.  Sen.  Pell  announced  hearings  on  a  bi 
Presidential  Commission  on  Negro  History  and  Culture  JuJ 
Public  Welfare  Committee  hearing  room0  pp.  S8947-8 


.  1  to  establish  a 
23  in  the  Labor  and 


15.  CROP  INSURANCE.  Sen.VPell  commended  the  Federal  Cro£>  Insurance  program  as  an 
important  factor  in  strengthening  the  credit  and  ^arm  future  of  growers  who 
participate.  p.  S8950-' 


16.  NOMINATION.  Confirmed  the  'domination  of  Howai 
trator  of  the  Small  BusinesX Admini stration. 


,  Samuels,  N.Y., 
S8967 


to  be  Admini s- 


17.  POVERTY.  Sen.  Nelson  announced \that  he  add  Sen.  Percy  intend  to  cosponsor  a 

bill  to  provide  our  rural  areas  \ith  new  businesses  and  more  jobs  to  stem  the 
migration  of  people  to  large  cities,  /p.  S8976 


18.  FLOODING.  Sen.  Hansen  inserted  a  r^soJution  requesting  that  action  be  taken 

to  make  it  possible  to  conduct  ay  investigation  of  recurrent  flooding  on  the 
Little  Wind  River  in  Wyo.  pp.  J2B991-2 

19.  MAIL.  Sen.  Byrd,  W.  Va.,  supported  pending \egislation  to  exempt  the  mail¬ 

handling  operations  of  the  /Post  Office  Deparmient  from  manpower  restrictions 
p.  S8992  /  ' 

Y20.  ELECTRIFICATION .  Sen.  Muskie  spoke  in  support  of  \he  construction  of  the 

Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  project  on  the  St.  John  River,  Maine.  pp.  S8995-6 

21.  WATERSHEDS.  Sen.  Church  commended  Forest  Service's  emergency  treatment  of 
watersheds  whiclyhelp  prevent  damage  from  wildlife.  p.\S8996 

22.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  following  action  on  the  farm 
bill  the  Separate  will  consider  the  public  works  appropriatiorh^bi  1 1 .  p.  S9008 

SENATE  --  July  20,  1968 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed,  58-18,  with  amendments  S.  3590,  to  extend  and  improve 
legislation  for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing  prices  and  assuring  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities  (pp.  S9045,  S9049-69).  Rejected, 
25-47,  a  Williams,  Del ., -Brewster  amendment  to  limit  the  amount  of  payments 
to  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year  to  $25,000,  except  under  the  Sugar 


I 
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.  Act  (pp*  S9049-52).  Rejected,  30-40,  a  Williams,  Del. ,-Lausche -Brews ter  amendmen 
to  limit  the  amount  of  payments  to  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year  to 
$73,000,  except  under  the  Sugar  and  Wool  Acts  (pp.  S9052-3).  Rejected,  26- 
^<3,  a  Monroney  amendment  to  establish  and  maintain  emergency  reserves  of 
storable  agricultural  commodities  (pp.  S9053-64) . 


MANPOWER,  \jlie  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S.  2938,  to\extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under  the  Manpo\ve  r/Development 
and  Training Y^ct  of  1962,  as  amended  (S.  Rept.  1443).  p.  S9087 


TRADE  FAIRS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  18340,  to  amend  s/ction  212(B)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  tbte  continuation  of 
authority  to  develop)  American  flag  carriers  and  promote  thd  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  StatesNthrough  the  use  of  mobile  trade  fai;?s  (p.  S9048).  This 
bill  will  now  be  sent \o  the  President, 


26.  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Passed  as  rV>orted  H.  R.  13781,  authorizing  funds  for  sea-grant 
colleges  and  ocean  exploration  for  the  fiscal  year/1969,  from  not  to  exceed 
$  .5  million  to  not  to  exceed.  $15  million,  and  fa/  the  fiscal  year  1970,  from 
not  to  exceed  $12  million  to  n^t  to  exceed  $15  j/llion.  pp.  S9047-8 


27.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  as  reported  H. NR.  13844,  t/ provide  time  off  from  duty  with¬ 
out  oss  of  pay  or  reduction  in  leave  for  employees  of  executive  agencies  to 
attend  and  make  necessary  arrangements  in /Connection  with  the  funerals  of  their 
sons  or  daughters  in  the  U.  S.  Armed  \r/es  overseas  who  died  in  or  as  a  result 
of  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force.  pp.  S9108-9 


APPROPRIATIONS.  Began  consideration /6f  H.  \.  18188,  the  Transportation  Dept, 
appropriation  bill,  1969  (includes/funds  fo\ forest  highways)  (p.  S9108). 
s  reported  by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  this  bill  provides  that  "no 
un  s  s  all  be  available  to  finance  interdepartmental  boards,  commissions, 
councils,  committees,  or  similar  groups  which  doNnot  have  prior  and  specific 
congressional  approval." 

Passed,  67-3,  with  amemtfnents  H.  R.  17903,  the  public  works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriation  bill,  1969  (pp.  S9069\87) .  Conferees  were 
appointed . .  House  confe/ees  have  not  been  appointed.  As  reported  by  the  House 
ppropriatron8  Comnutt/e  this  bill  provides  that  "no  part,  of  any  appropriation 

Zntl  hl:ithiL!5d"L“th?r.  ACH  ShaU  be  available  toVnance  interdepart- 


mental  boards,  corrn^ ssions ,  councils,  committees,  or  simil^  groups ..  .which  do 


not  have  prior  am/specific  congressional  approval.1 


*  ^  P^ANNINV  Sen°  Gruening  inserted  a  White  House  news  release  describing 

fn\urfat?^pthe  COmraittee  to  revie*  our  Government's  policies\nd  programs 
p.  S90901  /  °f  P°pulatlon  and  familY  planning  domestically  and  in^rnational ly , 


LEGISLAj 


thp  Tl/  “  PR0GRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  on  Mon.  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  T/ansportation  Department  appropriation  bill  and  the  long  staple  cotW>n 

p  /S9076  ln  the  Lab°r"HEW  aPP^priations  measure,  if  repo7^~ 
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ouse  of  Representatives 

The  House  was  not  in'  .ession  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  July  22,  1968,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


Senate 

Saturday,  July  20,  1968, 

( legislative  day  of  Friday,  July  /9,  1968 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor,1 
Capitol  Hill  Methodist  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  in  Thy  name  we  pray  today. 
Let  us  know  Thy  will.  With  Thee  we  are 
saved.  Without  Thy  love  we  are  lost. 
May  our  minds  be  stayed  on  Thee. 

Though  a  thousand  foes  surround 
righteous  thinking  and  acts,  in  Thee 
shall  Thy  people  be  found  safe. 

Guard  and  direct  the  affairs  of  our 
great  Nation  and  the  world.  We  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  Thy  care. 

Inspire  the  thinking  and  deliberations 
of  these  worthy  leaders.  Thou  art  with 
us  all  the  day  long  as  we  permit  Thy 
presence  to  work  within.  Thou  art  justice/ 
peace,  life,  and  the  healer  of  all  natior 
strife. 

We  trust  in  Thy  steadfast  love/Our 
hearts  find  hope  in  Thy  saltation. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr/  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent/Chat  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  proceeding#'  of  Friday,  July 
19,  1968,  be  approved 

The  PRESIDENT/pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3590>  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  between  now  and  10:30  a.m.  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


[Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL  Who  yields 
time? 


ORDER  OF 


JSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD/  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frolp /Louisiana  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ELLENEFR.T  yield. 


E2JECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  ^Calendar. 
^  .he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor\  With- 
it  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun-'' 
dry  nominations  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
sidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1410,  1418,  1419,  1420,  and  1421. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MRS.  SOPHIE  MICHALOWSKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5233)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowska,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  Mrs.  Sophie  Michalowska  is  hereby 
relieved  from  any  liability  for  payment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  amount  of  any  in¬ 
come  tax  imposed  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  sum  referred  to  in  the 
irst  section  of  this  Act. 

ie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
le  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  tftU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  \ 

Mr.  MAlhBFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  ari\excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1430),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  \ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OP  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
clear  that  the  amount  awardedto  the  claim¬ 
ant  is  not  intended  to  be  subject  to  income 
tax. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay,  out  oiNany 


S  9045 


S9046 
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money  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Sophie  Michalowska,  of  Baltimore,  Md„  the 
sum  of  $9,940.31  as  a  gratuity  for  the  sacri¬ 
fices  sustained  by  her  as  a  result  of  having 
been  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  t}l/2  years  by  the  Communist  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Poland  on  charges  of  espionage  and 
treasonable  activities  while  employed  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  Poland. 

\  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  has  advised  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  it  has  no 
objection  to  the  relief  authorized  in  H.R. 
5233.  \ 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
disclose  that  Mrs.  Sophie  Michalowska  began 
work  as  an  alien  clerk  in  the  American  Con¬ 
sulate  at  Krakow,  Poland, son  July  1,  1946. 
The  information  supplied  to  the  committee 
indicates  that  at  that  time  she  was  the  sole 
employee  of  the  consulate  and  acted  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  consul.  In  March  1947,  the 
consulate  was  closed  and  on  Marcii,  24,  1947, 
she  was  transferred  to  the  consular,  section 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw\ 

On  December  6,  1947,  she  was  arrested  at 
home  by  Polish  police.  After  some  preh. 
inary  investigations  she  was  transferred 
the  Mokotow  Prison  and  imprisoned  in  „ 
small  cell  with  three  other  prisoners.  The 
information  supplied  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  states  that  she  was  subjected  to  very 
poor  treatment  and  indignities  during  this 
period.  Further,  the  prison  was  crowded, 
with  very  primitive  facilities. 

After  18  months,  Mrs.  Michalowska  was 
transferred  to  a  basement  cell  and  after  wait¬ 
ing  for  3  years,  finally  was  tried  in  October 
1950.  She  was  charged  with  subversive  and 
treasonable  activities  and  was  sentenced  to 
12  years  in  prison.  In  August  1951,  she  was 
sent  to  a  woman’s  prison  in  Fordon  and  in 
the  summer  of  1952  was  transported  to  an¬ 
other  prison  in  Inowroclaw  where  she  under¬ 
went  a  further  period  of  difficult  and  ardu¬ 
ous  confinement.  In  the  autumn  of  1954  she 
was  sent  back  to  Fordon  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  somewhat  better.  Finally  on  May 
1,  1956,  the  Government  issued  a  general 
amnesty  which  resulted  in  her  release  after 
more  than  8  years’  prisonment.  She  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  States  in  April  1963, 
and  is  now  living  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Department  of  State  in  its  report  has 
indicated  that  Mrs.  Michalowska’s  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States  was  the  cause 
of  her  arrest,  trial,  and  imprisonment.  The 
departmental  report  states: 

“The  Department  is  convinced  that  she 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  because  of  her 
employment  by  the  U.S.  Government.” 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
case  is  a  proper  subject  for  private  relief.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  twc 
bills  providing  for  similar  relief  were  enacted 
into  law.  S.  618  was  approved  September/29 
1965,  as  Private  Law  89-108.  The  second/bill’ 
H.R.  10846,  was  approved  November  2/  1966, 
as  Private  Law  89—401.  The  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Mrs.  Michalowska’s  case  in  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  provide  a' similar 
basis  for  a  finding  of  a  moral  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
compensate  her  in  the  marpier  provided  in 
this  bill.  The  amount  authorized  by  the  bill, 
$9,940.31,  is  the  amount/that  Mrs.  Michal- 
owska  would  have  earned  during  the  period 
of  her  imprisonment  liad  she  remained  on 
the  State  Department  payroll.  Mrs.  Michal¬ 
owska  was  imprisoned  on  December  6,  1947 
and  released  on  )VIay  1,  1956.' She  was  paid 
through  December  19,  1947.  At  the  time  of 
her  arrest  she /  was  earning  $1,200  per  year. 
™  of  $9,940.31,  the  total  amount 

Irs.  Michalowska  would  have  earned  had  she 
remained  ,-on  the  Department’s  payroll,  was 
arrived  at  as  shown  below: 


Period 


Annual  rate 


Total 


New  wage  scale: 

Dec.  20, 1947,  to  Jan.  21, 1950...  $1,200  $2,515.18 

Jan.  22, 1950,  to  Feb.  17, 1951  L  $1,560  $1,680.00 

Feb.  18,  1951,  to  Aug.  5,  1951 

(6  Zl  equals  $1) . .  Zl  18,720  Zl  1,440.00 

Aug.  6,  1951,  to  Jan.  5,  1952 

(15  Zl  equals  $1) . .  Zl  18,720  Zl  316.80 

Jan.  6,1952,  to  Mar. 28, 1953...  Zl  24,236  Zl  1,198.08 

Mar.  29, 1953,  to  Aug.  14, 1954..  Zl  29, 600  Zl  1, 639.  38 

Aug.  15,  1954,  to  May  1,  1956 
(55  Zl  equals  $1) . .  Zl  29, 600  Zl  925. 26 

Total.... . 9,734.70 

Lost  annual  leave  while  in  prison, 

13  days  a  year,  4  hours  per  pay 
period,  218  pay  periods  by  4 
equals  872  hours,  at  Zl  14.23  per 

hour  equals  Zl  12,408.56.. . .  225. 61 

Total.... - - 9,940.31 

1  After  Feb.  17, 1951,  alien  employees  were  paid  in  local  cur¬ 
rency  (zlotys). 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
woman  should  be  awarded  the  amount  stated 
in  the  bill  and  that  she  should  have  that 
entire  amount  not  subject  to  any  possible 
income  tax  deduction.  While  the  committee 
does  not  approve  of  a  tax-free  amount  as  a 
matter  of  policy  generally  in  bills  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  individuals,  this  committee  has  on 
icasion  made  such  awards  in  the  light  of 
special  circumstances  which  indicate  that 
such  a  freedom  from  tax  liability  should  be 
recognized.  / 

While  the  Department  has  indicated  it 
would  prefer  to  handle  this  case  under  public 
law,  the  feet  that  no  such  law  exists  means 
that  Mrs.  Michalowska’s  only  recourse'  is  to 
appeal  to  the  Congress  for  the  relief  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  pill.  However,  the  Department 
does  not  object,  to  relief  in  thJA  instance. 
In  view  of  these\.faots  and  the"  position  of 
the  Department,  is  recominended  that 
the  bill,  as  amendedppe  considered  favorably. 


QUITCLAIM  REAA  PROPERTY, 
MUSCOGEE  COUNTY,  GA. 

The  bill  (S.  2§(j8)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  thq/'Army  to  quitclaim  cer¬ 
tain  real  property  in  Muscog&e  County, 
Ga.,  was  considered,  ordereck  to  be 
engrossed  £or  a  third  reading,  re^d  the 
third  time)/ and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2908 

Be  it/  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoh^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o\ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  quitclaim,  with¬ 
out  payment  of  monetary  consideration 
ffierefor,  to  William  T.  Heard,  Junior,  of 
Muscogee  County,  Georgia,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  that 
tract  or  parcel  of  land  situate,  lying  and 
being  in  land  lot  numbered  252  of  the  tenth 
land  district  of  Muscogee  County,  Georgia, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  all  of  that 
part  of  land  lot  numbered  252,  tenth  land 
district,  Muscogee  County,  Georgia,  which 
lies  north  of  the  northerly  margin  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company  right- 
of-way  in  said  land  lot  numbered  252,  said 
tract  consisting  of  sixty-two  acres,  more  or 
less,  and  being  a  part  of  the  real  estate  de¬ 
scribed  in  and  conveyed  to  James  W.  Jack- 
son  by  deed  from  C.  M.  Smith,  recorded  in 
deed  book  Z,  folio  336,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Muscogee 
County,  Georgia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1438),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  d 

PURPOSE 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  William  T.  Heard, 
Jr.,  by  quitclaim  deed  and  without  consider¬ 
ation  approximately  62  acres  of  land  .located 
in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.,  and  described  in  a 
deed  to  James  W.  Jackson  from  C./M.  Smith, 
recorded  in  Deed  Book  Z,  folio /336,  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Muscogee  County,  Ga.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  correct  a  cloud  op/the  title  of  the 
property.  The  United  Statefe  purchased  land 
located  south  of  a  right-/df-way  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  of  Georgia  Railway,  In  1942,  and  that  by 
mistake  deeds  were  delivered  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  also  described  land  located 
north  of  the  right-of-way  which  was  not 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  This  bill  would 
correct  this  mistake  by  conveying  this  prop¬ 
erty  to  Mr.  Hqard  as  successor  in  title  to  the 
heirs  of  the  original  grantors. 

.PLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

H.R.  14711  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Arply  to  quitclaim  to  William  T.  Heard, 
Jr.,  without  payment  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion,"  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  certain  62-acre  par- 
yel  of  land  in  land  lot  No.  252,  lOtli  land  dis- 
;rict,  Muscogee  County,  Ga.,  lying  north  of 
the  northerly  margin  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Co.  right-of-way. 

Fort  Benning,  located  in  Chatthoochee, 
Muscogee,  and  Marion  Counties,  Ga.,  was 
established  as  an  infantry  training  center 
on  96,618.30  acres  Of  land  acquired  in  fee 
during  1918-20  and  was  expanded  under 
a  major  land  acquisition  program  during 
World  War  II.  The  reservation  currently 
comprises  182,051.33  acres  of  land  acquired  - 
in  fee  at  a  cost  of  $4,926,098  and  189.23 
acres  of  easements  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
$1,350.  As  part  of  the  World  War  II  ex¬ 
pansion  project  at  Fort  Benning,  the  United 
States  acquired  fee  title  in  1942  to  three 
tracts  of  land,  Nos.  168,  180,  and  181  in  the 
10th  land  district  of  Muscogee  County,  Ga., 
all  from  one  ownership  consisting  of  five 
persons  holding  title  as  heirs  at  law  of 
J.  W.  Jackson  (tracts  168  and  181)  and  C.  B. 
Jackson  (tract  180),  who  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter  as  the  Jackson  heirs.  Three  war¬ 
ranty  deeds  to  the  United  States,  one  for 
each  tract,  were  executed  by  the  Jackson 
heirs  as  owners  of  record  on  April  2,  1942. 
The  problem  which  this  legislation  would 
resolve  arose  in  connection  with  these 
transactions. 

’he  deed  to  tract  No.  180  conveyed  353  22 
aci^s  in  land  lots  250,  251,  and  252  of  the 
10th\district,  for  a  consideration  of  $6,600. 
The  metes  and  bounds  description  of  the 
area  conveyed  included  that  part  of  land 
lot  252,  \0th  district,  lying  south  of  the 
Central  of\Georgia  Railway  Co.’s  right-of- 
way,  which\was  under  ownership  of  the 
Jackson  heirsx  No  land  north  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  however.Nwas  included  in  the  deed 
The  remaining  portion  of  land  lot  252  ly¬ 
ing  south  of  the  Nnilroad  was  acquired  as 
tract  No.  156  fromNJsaiah  P.  Turner.  The 
deed  to  tract  No.  16a.  conveyed  96.91  acres 
of  land  in  land  lots  2%  and  296,  10th  dis¬ 
trict  for  a  consideration Vf  $1,760.  Trace  No. 
181,  acquired  for  a  consideration  of  $3  350 
comprised  194.04  acres  of  larfsl  in  land  lot’259’, 
10th  district.  Each  of  these  ciVeds  contained 
a  granting  clause  reciting  N^as  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  and  conveyed 'end  do  by 
these  presents,  grant,  bargain,  \sell,  and 
convey  to  grantee  and  gran tee’X  assigns 
the  following  described  real  estate,  th  wit:” 
followed  by  a  metes  and  bounds  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  oonveyed  area. 
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portation  costs  by  using  exclusively  foreign- 
*flag  vessels  or  aircraft. 

\  The  House  sought  to  avoid  this  unintended 
effect  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion^  212(B)  by  striking  out  “exclusively; 
used\and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “used  in-  ' 
sofar  ak practicable”  so  as  not  to  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  defraying  transportation  ! 
costs  of  \xhibits  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  and 
aircraft  where  foreign-flag  vessels  or  air-  ; 
craft  are  used  on  a  portion  of  the  carriage  j 
owing  to  thexlack  of  comparable  U.S.-flag  , 
service.  This  doks  not  mean  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized,  to  defray  transportation  j 
costs  of  exhibits  foreign-flag  vessels  or  : 
aircraft.  An  amendment  providing  for  a  par-  > 
enthetical  exception  \p  subsection  (b)  of' 
section  212(B)  prohibits  such  a  practice  so 
as  to  avoid  any  possibleSsubvention  of  for¬ 
eign-flag  vessels  or  aircraft.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  is  expected  thatSthe  use  of  for¬ 
eign-flag  vessels  or  aircraft  will  be  kept  to 
a  minimum  between  points  whAe  there  exists 
no  comparable  U.S.-flag  servtcevbecause  it 
will  be  in  the  self-interest  of  the  mfcflnle  trade 
fair  operator  to  use  U.S.-flag  earners  for 
which  he  can  seek  reimbursement\rather 
than  to  incur  foreign-flag  transportation 
costs  out  of  his  own  pocket.  \ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 


REFERRAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  94,  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  To 
Investigate  Crime,  which  was  originally 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  then,  by  unanimous 
consent,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  This  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  cleared  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  and  with  the  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  striking  out  the  words 
“other  law”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“amendments  thereto”. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject — what  is  the  effect  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  purpose  of  the  modification  is 
to  make  sure  that  this  proviso  exempts 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  or  any  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  that  have  been  adopted 


subsequently.  It  is  merely  to  spell  out 
clearly  that  the  amendment  which  is 
pending  will  not  affect  sugar  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  Record  to  be  very  clear,  with  respect 
to  Senators  who  want  the  sugar  legisla¬ 
tion  to  continue,  that  the  modification 
which  the  able  Senator  from  Delaware 
now  offers  does  not  affect  sugar  subsidies, 
subsidy  payments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  And  it  makes  sure  that  it  does 
not.  It  merely  carries  out  the  exact  ex¬ 
planation  we  put  into  the  Record  yes¬ 
terday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified 
accordingly. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
;  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to 
!  be  taken  equally  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
(  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
!  ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
j  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
j  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong]. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Wil- 
liams-Brewster  amendment  to  place  a 
$25,000  limitation  on  payments  to  various 
farm  producers  in  America  is  grossly  un¬ 
fair.  The  more  I  study  it  the  more  I  see 
it  is  most  discriminatory  and  most  un¬ 
just. 

One,  it  would  keep  controls  on  large 
farmers  but  would  deny  them  payments 
of  over  $25,000  for  complying  with  these 
controls. 

Two,  it  discriminates  against  large 
farmers  and  legal  entities.  While  individ¬ 
ual  farmers  could  collect  up  to  $25,000, 
it  would  prevent  farmers  in  partnerships 
or  other  joint  organizations  of  farmers 
from  collecting  more  than  $25,000. 

Three,  it  discriminates  against  stock¬ 
holders  of  companies  who  operate  large 
farm  enterprises.  While  an  individual 
fanner  could  receive  as  much  as  $25,000, 
the  individual  stockholder  could  not.  A 
farm  enterprise  owned  by  100  stock¬ 
holders,  for  example,  could  not  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  more  than  $25,000.  Stockholders 
would  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Four,  such  a  limitation  would  very 
likely  invite  subterfuge.  A  large  individ¬ 
ual  farmer  who  is  now  entitled  to  more 
than  $25,000  might  decide  to  break  up 
his  farm.  His  wife  could  own  part  of  it, 
he  could  own  another,  and  if  he  had 
any  adult  children,  they  could  own  other 
segments.  In  this  way,  each  could  per¬ 
haps  qualify  for  the  maximum  of  $25,000. 
The  intent  of  the  Williams-Brewster 
amendment  could  thereby  be  evaded. 

Five,  similarly,  large  company-owned 
fanns  might  be  able  to  subdivide  the 
ownership  in  order  to  qualify  for  sepa¬ 
rate  agricultural  payments,  thereby  cir¬ 
cumventing  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of 


this  amendment.  Those  large  companies 
unable  to  subdivide  their  ownership 
would  be  discriminated  against  and  pos¬ 
sibly  could  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Six,  to  propose  such  a  limit — particu¬ 
larly  without  providing  any  substitute 
program  for  the  protection  of  America’s 
farm  industry — would  seriously  disrupt 
America’s  basic  farm  programs,  which 
keep  America’s  dining  tables  filled  with 
a  cornucopia  of  foodstuffs  at  moderate 
prices. 

Seven,  the  Williams-Brewster  amend¬ 
ment,  if  approved  today,  will  be  followed, 
according  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  by  another  amendment  to 
place  a  similar  $25,000  limitation  on 
compliance  payments  to  sugar  producers. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  limitation 
on  my  State  of  Hawaii,  which  produces 
one-sixth  of  all  the  sugar  produced  in 
America,  would  destroy  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try  in  Hawaii.  It  would  destroy  the  jobs 
of  some  12,000  sugar  workers  in  my  State. 
This  in  turn  would  deal  a  staggering  blow 
to  Hawaii’s  economy,  which  is  based 
heavily  on  the  sugar  industry. 

While  the  limitation  would  drastically 
slash  compliance  payments  on  sugar,  it 
would  leave  standing  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  every  pound  of  sugar  produced  in 
the  United  States — another  instance  of 
rank  discrimination,  especially  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  profited 
to  the  time  of  $500  million  in  the  sugar 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Williams-Brewster 
amendment  would  be  disastrous  for 
America.  I  urge  Senators  to  reject  it  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  either  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  bill  or  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  connection  with  a  matter 
that  concerns  me  greatly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said 
yesterday  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
subsidies  but  had  to  do  only  with  the 
soil  bank.  I  am  concerned  about  this. 

We  were  selling  cotton  abroad  at  8V2 
cents  per  pound  cheaper  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer  could  buy  that  same 
cotton.  The  manufacturer  abroad  took 
this  differential  and  added  to  that  the 
low  standard  of  wages  paid  in  those 
countries  and  sent  back  merchandise 
manufactured  or  fabricated,  which  put 
the  American  manufacturer  of  cotton 
goods  at  a  great  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage. 

My  point  is  that  we  had  this  problem 
for  a  long,  long  time.  At  first  we  began  to 
pay  back  the  differential  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  textile  manufacturer.  He  resented 
this  because  he  did  not  want  a  rebate  or 
to  have  the  Government  pay  him  any¬ 
thing  back.  He  wanted  to  be  put  on  the 
basis  of  buying  cotton  at  the  same  price 
as  the  foreign  textile  manufacturer.  To 
overcome  this  we  began  to  pay  this  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  American  cotton  producer. 

Does  the  Senator’s  amendment  affect 
this? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  knock  it  out; 
would  it  not? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  but 
it  would  restrict  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  restrict  it  be¬ 
yond  $25,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
going  to  affect  a  lot  of  textile  jobs.  This 
is  a  serious  problem.  The  thing  which 
concerns  me  is  that  the  entire  farm  sub¬ 
sidy  program  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  reviewed,  but  whether  we  should  do 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sum¬ 
marily  throw  out  this  program  we  have 
developed  over  so  many  years  concerns 
me  greatly.  The  Senator  has  answered 
my  question.  Beyond  the  $25,000  the 
amendment  would  affect  the  differen¬ 
tial,  meaning  the  foreign  manufacturer 
would  be  able  to  buy  his  cotton  8Y2  cents 
cheaper  than  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  man  who  gives  jobs  to  Ameri¬ 
can  workers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cotton 
is  about  32  cents,  and  to  the  extent  it 
sells  in  the  free  market  below  that  price 
the  farmers  are  reimbursed  for  the  dif¬ 
ference.  This  would  put  a  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  reimbursement.  I  thought 
I  had  made  that  clear  yesterday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
it  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  it  clear  because  I  am 
not  trying  to  mislead  anyone  into  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  has  merit.  I  want  it  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  correct  in  his  understanding. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  inclined  to  support  the  kind  of 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  provided  that  it  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram.  I  agree  it  has  to  be  thoroughly 
studied.  I  hope  the  new  President  goes 
into  this  matter.  I  know  Bob  Kennedy 
went  into  the  farm  belt  and  talked  about 
the  farm  problem,  as  have  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Humphrey,  McCarthy,  Rockefeller, 
and  Nixon.  They  have  all  been  talking 
about  it.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  they 
will  come  in  with  something  that  is  con¬ 
structive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  join 
the  Senator  in  expressing  that  hope.  I, 
too,  recognize  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

But  as  I  stated  earlier,  this  matter 
was  presented  to  the  committee  for  con¬ 
sideration.  These  amendments  were  con¬ 
sidered.  I  testified  in  support  of  this  po¬ 
sition.  I  regret  we  could  not  work  out 
a  solution  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
mittee;  however,  since  we  were  not  able 
to  work  something  out  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  I  have  offered  the  amendment 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  only  a  half  minute. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raised  a  very  fine  question  and  it  has 
been  honestly  answered.  It  brings  out 
a  point  I  had  in  mind.  With  all  defer¬ 
ence,  this  amendment  does  not  offer  an 
alternative.  It  just  jumps  in  and  cuts  out 
a  part  of  the  program  without  offering 


anything  to  replace  it.  It  does  not  offer  a 
substitute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  specifically  answer  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  law  at  present  which  provides  that 
if  there  is  any  kind  of  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  cotton  farmers  the  “snapback 
provision”  applies.  That  means  we  go 
back  to  the  two-price  system,  which 
means  that  foreign  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  might  be  able  to  get  cotton  at 
about  8V2  cents  to  9  cents  cheaper  than 
local  textile  mills. 

I  wish  to  advance  a  few  more  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted.  It  has  been  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  many  occasions 
and  fortunately,  those  who  presented 
such  limitations  have  not  succeeded. 

The  program  we  have  now,  I  fear,  must 
be  misunderstood  by  many  Senators  who 
are  advocating  this  limitation.  Under 
the  old  law,  that  is,  the  law  that  preceded 
the  present  one  and  which  would  be  in 
effect  in  the  event  this  act  is  not  re¬ 
newed,  there  was  provision  for  compul¬ 
sory  controls  of  commodities.  The  only 
basic  commodity  not  subject  to  man¬ 
datory  controls  from  the  time  the  old  act 
was  put  on  the  statute  books  was  corn, 
Corn  was  always  able  to  get  by  in  some 
way. 

Under  the  old  law  the  farmers  had  to 
vote  for  a  program.  They  had  to  vote  and 
two-thirds  of  those  voting  had  to  vote 
before  any  program  was  put  into  effect, 
which  meant  that  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts  were  on  an  in¬ 
voluntary  program. 

When  the  1965  act  was  put  on  the 
statute  books,  the  program  was  changed 
considerably.  The  program  as  to  cotton 
is  still  compulsory,  as  to  rice  it  is  still 
compulory,  and  as  to  tobacco  it  is  still 
compulsory. 

As  to  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains,  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  In  or¬ 
der  to  be  able  to  get  the  farmer  to  reduce 
his  acreage,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  him  a 
fair  amount  of  diversion  or  price  sup¬ 
port  payments.  If  we  do  not,  this  farmer 
will  be  prone  to  put  every  acre  of  land 
he  has  in  cultivation.  If,  as,  and  when 
that  happens,  we  will  be  faced  with  enor¬ 
mous  surpluses  and  it  would  hurt  the 
farmer,  particularly  the  small  farmer. 
The  small  farmer  cannot  produce  at  the 
low  rates  the  large  farmer  can  produce 
his  commodities.  He  cannot  buy  a  $10,000 
tractor  or  other  machines  to  plant  the 
commodities  he  cultivates,  but  the  large 
farmer  can.  The  large  farmer  can  pro¬ 
duce  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed  grains 
much  more  cheaply  than  can  the  small 
farmer  because  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  capability  of  buying  the  proper  tools, 
tractors,  planters,  and  corn  harvesters. 
The  small  farmer  cannot  afford  that. 

In  order  to  make  the  program  effective 
it  is  necessary  that  we  give  proper  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  large  farmer  to  join  in 
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and  curtail  production  so  that  the  mark¬ 
ets  will  not  be  clogged  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  feed 
grains,  and  commodities.  It  is  that 
simple.  This  is  not  a  gift  which  is  made 
to  the  large  farmer.  He  must  use  much 
of  that  money  in  order  to  maintain  the 
land  that  he  diverts  under  approved  con¬ 
servation  practices.  He  must  do  that  un¬ 
der  the  contract  he  signs  in  order  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  diversion  payments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  law  is  far 
superior  to  the  old  law. 

I  say  that  in  light  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  Since  the  act  has  been  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  we  have  been  able  to 
increase  sales  abroad  by  over  $2.3  bil¬ 
lion  since  1960,  when  this  new  program 
became  effective — that  is,  the  law  that 
affected  wheat,  corn,  and  other  feed 
grains.  The  record  will  show  that  we  sold 
in  excess  of  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  1967 
compared  to  $4.5  billion  in  1960. 

The  reason  for  that  is,  the  commod¬ 
ities  we  produced  are  sold  on  the.  world 
market  at  whatever  the  world  market 
price  is.  Before  that,  we  could  not  do 
that  because  we  had  a  support  price  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  parity  and  if  any 
cotton,  wheat,  or  com  were  sdld  abroad, 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  pick  up 
the  difference  between  the  fixed  parity 
price — that  is  the  percent  of  parity  that 
was  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture — and  the  world  market. 

In  other  words,  it  just  happened  that 
cotton,  before  the  act  went  into  effect 
was  on  a  two-price  system.  The  mills  in 
the  United  States  paid  the  going  price 
which  was  almost  the  price  support.  The 
world  price  was  about  8.5  cents  less  per 
pound  than  the  support  price.  Therefore, 
we  had  more  or  less  of  a  subsidy  made 
available  to  the  foreign  mills,  while  do¬ 
mestic  mills  had  to  pay  the  support  price, 
which  was  about  8.5  cents  more  per 
pound  than  the  price  of  cotton  sold 
abroad. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  sell  cotton  and 
wheat  at  world  market  prices  without  the 
export  subsidies,  so  that  our  domestic 
prices  are  maintained  at  world  prices, 
we  must  pay  the  producer  of  those  com¬ 
modities  not  to  overplant. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  done  a  good  job,  and  I  hope  that 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  recognize  the  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  but  we  have  this 
situation.  Congress  has  fixed  the  price 
of  cotton  at  30  cents  or  32  cents  per 
pound,  depending  upon  the  areas.  To  the 
extent  the  farmers  sell  this  cotton  below 
the  price  they  do  not  have  to  be  even  a 
little  bit  concerned  whether  they  get  25 
cents  or  15  cents  a  pound  because  the 
Government  subsidy  pays  the  differen¬ 
tial.  We  are  in  effect  operating  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned. 

American  cotton  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  cotton,  but  we  should  take  care 
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of  the  problem  by  adjusting  tariff  rates. 
As  it  operates  now  payments  are  made 
on  the  one  hand  not  to  cultivate  and 
produce  cotton,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
we  pay  and  guarantee  a  profitable  margin 
of  30  cents  per  pound  irrespective  of  the 
domestic  market.  Many  agriculture  prod¬ 
ucts  operate  in  the  free  market.  If  the 
market  declines  they  lose  money,  and 
they  lose  it  out  of  their  pockets.  That  is 
true  to  a  large  extent  with  poultry,  dairy 
products,  beef,  and  so  on,  but  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  we  have  an  area  where 
producers  are  guaranteed  a  liberal  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  regardless  of  how  low  the 
world  market  may  be  or  how  low  they 
may  sell  it  in  the  domestic  market. 

The  result  is  a  $3  to  $4  billion  annual 
subsidy,  much  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
large  corporate  type  of  farmers. 

This  is  the  wrong  kind  of  program, 
and  the  American  taxpayers  cannot 
afford  the  cost.  Besides  this  special  treat¬ 
ment  for  producers  of  some  commodities 
is  unfair  to  those  other  farmers  who  are 
forced  to  sell  in  a  free  market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Senator  has  1  minute  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  cotton  is  concerned, 
we  come  back  to  the  question  of  how 
long  the  American  taxpayers  can  keep 
paying  $50,000,  $100,000,  $200,000,  or  in 
some  instances  a  million  dollars  to  a 
single  farmer  not  to  produce  these 
crops. 

There  is  one  ridiculous  situation  in 
cotton  where  one  farm  operation  in  the 
Midwest  is  owned  by  a  British  company. 
This  corporation  is  producing  cotton  in 
this  country  and  receiving  over  one- 
half  million  dollars  annually  in  subsidy. 
It  then  can  ship  this  subsidized  cotton 
back  to  British  mills  for  manufacture. 
They  are  producing  cotton  here  in  this 
country  to  get  the  subsidy,  and  then 
turning  around  and  buying  it  at  the  low 
wolrd  market  price  and  shipping  it  to 
their  own  mills  in  England.  Conceivably 
the  manufactured  cotton  article  can  then 
be  exported  back  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  makes  sense.  It 
does  not  benefit,  the  bona  fide  cotton 
farmer,  the  wheat  farmer,  or  any  other 
kind  of  farmer. 

This  cannot  even  be  called  a  subsidy 
for  the  American  consumer  since  cotton 
cloth  here  in  America  is  retailing  today 
at  prices  higher  than  before  the  sub¬ 
sidy  was  initiated.  As  usual  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  are  the  goats. 

If  we  want  a  program  for  the  benefit 
of  the  small  farmer  this  amendment 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  one  further 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  that  is 
the  payment  limitation  conflict  with 
surplus  reductions.  I  have  covered  that, 
to  some  extent,  but  I  simply  want  to 
indicate  to  the  Senate  what  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  so  far  as  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  concerned. 

The  surplus  reduction  is  a  function  of 
both  production  adjustment  and  market 
development.  Each  has  had  a  part  in 
reducing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 


ration  inventories  from  $6,148,000,000  in 
October  of  1960,  to  only  $896  million  as 
of  May  30  of  this  year. 

That  is  a  situation  which  certainly 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

We  still  have  great  capacity  for  over¬ 
production;  and  producers  will  have  to 
use  that  capacity,  if  our  ability  to  pay 
them  to  remove  it  from  production  is 
curtailed. 

We  still  have  great  conservation  needs, 
to  protect  our  land  to  provide  clean 
water,  to  lessen  flood  risk  or  damage,  to 
combat  air  pollution,  to  provide  open 
space  for  recreation,  and  to  meet  many 
other  needs  of  our  people.  If  our  ability 
to  pay  the  amounts  needed  for  these 
purposes  is  curtailed,  these  needs  of 
our  people  will  not  be  met.  The  damage 
to  our  land,  water,  and  citizens  could  be 
irreparable. 

Our  objective  for  years  has  been  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  family  farm.  If 
our  ability  to  pay  larger  farmers  for  tak¬ 
ing  land  out  of  production  is  curtailed, 
we  will  have  to  look  to  smaller  farmers 
for  the  needed  production  adjustment.  If 
we  succeed  in  this,  we  may  find  that 
many  of  the  smaller  operators  have  re¬ 
duced  their  production  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  not  economic  to  operate  the 
remainder.  We  may  then  find  ourselves 
encouraging  them  to  find  other  employ¬ 
ment  and  eventually  to  leave  the  farm. 

This  amendment  would  cut  across  all 
of  the  farm  program  machinery  which 
has  carefully  been  worked  out  by  Con¬ 
gress.  It  would  amount  to  a  monkey 
wrench  in  that  machinery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  offered 
for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Brewster].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  voting,  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeL  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk¬ 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business.  His 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  would 
vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  227  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 


Aiken 

Clark 

Pell 

Bayh 

Cotton 

Prouty 

Bible 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Smith 

Cannon 

McGovern 

Williams,  Del. 

Case 

Morton 

Church 

Nelson 

NAYS — 47 

Allott 

Harris 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Moss 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Holland 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McGee 

Symington 

Ervin 

McIntyre 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Fong 

Miller 

Yarborough 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Hansen 

Monroney 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 
Baker,  against. 

Lausche,  for. 

Mansfield,  for. 
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NOT  VOTING— 24 


Bartlett 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Percy 

Dlrksen 

Javits 

Russell 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Young,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  and  Mr.  Brewster,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  second  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  is  not  in  order.  The  clerk  will  sus¬ 
pend  the  reading  until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  modification  of  my 
previous  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Delaware  is  as  follows : 

On  page  14,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following : 

‘‘Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  after  January  1,  1969,  the  total 
amount  of  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  any  single  recipient  for  any  one  year 
as  (1)  incentive  payments,  (2)  diversion 
payments,  (3)  price-support  payments,  (4) 
wheat  marketing  certificate  payments,  (5) 
cotton  equalization  payments,  and  (6)  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  payments,  shall  not  exceed 
$75,000.  The  foregoing  shall  not  apply  to 
payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  or 
any  amendment  thereto,  or  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wool  Act  of  1954  or  any  amendment 
thereto.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  I  may  make  a  very  brief  ex¬ 
planation,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  we 
can  proceed  to  vote. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  preceding  one  is 
that  I  have  changed  the  amount  to  $75,- 
000  instead  of  $25,000,  and  I  have  added 
the  exemption  “or  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  or  any  amendments 
thereto,”  which  means  it  would  exempt 
both  wool  and  sugar.  Subsidy  payments 
on  all  the  other  commodities  would  be 
covered.  I  repeat  it  is  the  same  amend¬ 
ment  as  before  except  for  exempting 
wool  as  well  as  sugar  and  raising  the 
figure  to  $75,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceeed  4  minutes 
on  the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mi’.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  permit  me  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  and  myself. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  argument  to  advance.  The 
same  principle  is  involved  here.  I  simply 
remind  Senators  from  States  in  the 


Northeast  with  textile  mills  that  if  this 
amendment  is  enacted,  cotton  will  be 
sold  under  a  two-price  system,  because 
under  the  present  law  the  so-called 
snap-back  provision  provides  that  if  we 
put  a  limitation  on  payments  on  cotton, 
then  cotton  goes  back  to  a  loan  and  pur¬ 
chase  program,  which  could  mean  that 
cotton  would  sell  to  foreign  mills  at  a 
lower  price  than  it  would  sell  to  the  tex¬ 
tile  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  a  moment. 

I  notice  that  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware  has  exempted  wool.  I  presume 
that  that  is  to  try  to  obtain  favorable 
votes  from  Senators  representing  States 
where  wool  is  produced. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  provide  a  limi¬ 
tation  now  on  some  commodities,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  will  be  putting 
a  limitation  on  wool,  sugar,  and  all  other 
commodities. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  mean  specifi¬ 
cally  that  the  American  manufacturer 
of  cotton  products  would  have  to  pay, 
for  American  cotton,  8V2  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  price  at  which  that  same 
cotton  is  sold  to  a  Japanese  shirt  man¬ 
ufacturer,  who  will  try  to  sell  his  shirts 
back  to  the  American  consumer  and 
thereby  destroy  Americans  jobs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  merely  point  out  that  when 
this  present  program  first  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  it  was  sold  to  the  American  people 
on  the  basis  that  by  paying  these  enor¬ 
mous  subsidies  on  cotton  the  consumer 
would  be  able  to  obtain  cotton  goods  and 
shirts  at  a  cheaper  price. 

The  record  shows,  however,  that  as  far 
as  the  consumer  is  concerned  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  cotton  goods  today  than 
he  did  before  we  started  paying  out  these 
multimillion  dollar  subsidies.  Let  us  face 
it — this  is  a  subsidy  for  the  textile  mills 
and  the  large  corporate-type  operations. 

Certainly  $75,000  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
pay  to  any  one  farming  operation  as  a 
100-percent  subsidy,  over  and  beyond 
what  it  receives  as  the  market  price  of 
its  product. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenL 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay.”  I  withhold  my  vote. 


The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy],  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
.  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat¬ 
field],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Murphy],  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
‘‘nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  228  Leg.] 

YEAS — 30 


Aiken 

Cotton 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Gore 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

PeU 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Brewster 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Lausche 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Case 

McGovern 

Smith 

Church 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Clark 

Miller 

Williams,  Del. 

Anderson 

NAYS— 40 

Hansen 

Moss 

Brooke 

Harris 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hart 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Holland 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Hollings 

Spong 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McGee 

Tower 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Fannin 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Fong 

Montoya 

Gruening 

Morse 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  A£ 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 4 

Allott,  for. 

Baker,  against. 

Mansfield,  for. 

Morton,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Bartlett 

Hruska 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Percy 

Dirksen 

Javits 

Russell 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

Long,  La. 

Ty  dings 

Hartke  McCarthy  Young,  Ohio 

Hatfield  Metcalf 

Hayden  Murphy 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  with¬ 
out  time  running.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Senators  who  seek  to  make 
short  remarks  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  time  ought  to  run  because  we 
have  an  hour  on  each  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  send  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  desk? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  882 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  882. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed¬ 
ed  to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
_  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  tp  be  printed 
in  the  Record  reads  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 


'"TITLE  IX— EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
RESERVE  STOCK  PROGRAM 

“STATEMENT  OP  POLICY 

“Sec.  901.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  stor¬ 
able  agricultural  commodities  adequate  to 
meet  any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage 
which  might  arise  in  the  Nation  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  any  natural  disaster,  adverse 
food  production  conditions  for  one  or  more 
years,  military  actions,  or  other  causes  and 
to  assist  other  nations  of  the  world  in  any 
food  emergency.  It  is  further  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  establish  such  reserves  in  years 
of  surplus  production  and  to  maintain  them 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  the 
control  of  producers,  to  assure  their  segrega¬ 
tion  from  the  commercial  market  so  that 
existence  of  the  reserves  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  level  of  market  prices. 

“establishment  op  reserve  level  for 

COMMODITIES 

“Sec.  902.  Whenever,  during  any  market¬ 
ing  year  the  uncommitted  stocks  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  or  soybeans  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  fall  below  the 
reserve  level  for  such  commodity  specified 
below,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  purchase  at  prevailing  market  prices 
such  quantities  of  the  commodity  at  such 
times  and  places  as  will  effect  the  orderly 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  stocks  of  the 
commodity  at  such  reserve  level.  The  reserve 
level  of  the  commodity  under  this  section 
for  any  marketing  year  shall  be: 

“For  wheat -  200  million  bushels 

“For  feed  grains _ 15  million  tons 

“For  soybeans - 30  million  bushels” 

In  any  marketing  year  for  any  crop  for  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  estimated 
production  from  such  crop  will  exceed  esti¬ 
mated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
during  such  marketing  year  by  more  than 
10  per  centum,  the  reserve  level  under  this 
section  shall  be  increased  by  100  million 
bushels  for  wheat,  7.5  million  tons  for  feed 
grains,  and  15  million  bushels  for  soybeans. 
“limitation  on  sale  op  reserve  stocks 
“Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reserve  stocks 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  will  be 
insulated  from  the  market,  whenever  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  stocks  of 
any  such  commodity  are  below  the  level 
specified  for  such  commodity  in  the  schedule 
at  the  end  of  this  section.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  shall  not  sell  for  unre¬ 
stricted  domestic  use  or  value  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  payment-in-kind  certificates  such 
commodity  at  less  than  the  price  specified  in 
such  schedule. 

“SCHEDULE  OF  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORA¬ 
TION  STOCK  LEVELS  AND  PRICES 

“(1)  For  wheat,  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  uncommitted  stocks  are 
not  more  than  two  hundred  million  bushels, 
the  minimum  price  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  current  parity  price,  adjusted  for 
class,  grade,  and  location,  less  the  current 
cost  of  the  marketing  certificate  charged  to 
processors. 

“(2)  For  feed  grains,  when  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  uncommitted  stocks  are 
not  more  than  fifteen  million  tons,  the  min¬ 
imum  price  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class,  grade, 
and  location,  less  the  current  price  support 
payment  rate  with  respect  to  the  maximum 
permitted  acreage  for  the  feed  grain. 

“(3)  For  soybeans,  when  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  uncommitted  stocks  are 
not  more  than  thirty  million  bushels,  the 
minimum  price  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 
the  current  parity  price,  adjusted  for  class, 
grade,  and  location. 

“(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  efficient  man¬ 


agement  of  the  reserve  stocks,  including  ro¬ 
tation  thereof,  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  sell  any  commodity  in  its  reserve 
at  the  domestic  market  price,  but  any  such 
sale  shall  be  offset  by  a  prompt  purchase  of 
a  substantially  equivalent  quantity  of  such 
commodity  at  the  domestic  market  price. 

"EXTENSION  OP  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS 

“Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  a  program  for  extending  the  ma¬ 
turity  dates  of  price  support  loans  for  any 
crop  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans,  if  he 
determines  that  the  estimated  production 
from  such  crop  will  exceed  estimated  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  and  exports  during  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop.  The  Secretary 
shall  estimate  the  production  from  each  crop 
and  the  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  within 
thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  and  at  any  subsequent  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  marketing  year  when  he  finds  that 
changed  circumstances  require  a  new  esti¬ 
mate.  If  in  any  marketing  year  when  the 
Secretary  has  made  such  a  determination,  ex¬ 
tended  loans  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soy¬ 
beans  of  any  crop  are  called  and  the  quantity 
of  the  commodity  under  such  extended  loans 
is  not  substantially  offset  by  the  quantity 
placed  under  the  extended  loan  program 
from  the  current  crop,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  purchase  such  additional 
quantity  of  the  commodity  at  the  prices  spe¬ 
cified  in  section  902  as  will  substantially  off¬ 
set  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  under 
extended  loans  which  are  called. 

“(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  extended 
loan  programs  available  under  subsection  (a) 
or  otherwise  and  exercise  the  right  to  call 
extended  loans  in  a  manner  which  will  en¬ 
able  producers  so  far  as  possible  to  maintain 
at  the  end  of  each  marketing  year  carryover 
stocks  under  such  programs  of  approximately 
one  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  seven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  tons  of  feed 
grains,  and  fifteen  million  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans.  In  the  case  of  any  marketing  year  for 
any  crop  for  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  estimated  production  will  exceed 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  during 
such  marketing  year  by  more  than  10  per 
centum,  the  Secretary  may  conduct  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  pro¬ 
ducers  to  maintain  at  the  end  of  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  carryover  stocks  of  up  to  two 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  fifteen 
million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  thirty  million 
bushels  of  soybeans. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  producers  under  which  the 
producer  shall  agree  to  keep  such  commodity 
in  storage  under  his  control  for  periods  of 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  agree  not  to  call  the  loans  in  such  cases 
unless  the  prevailing  marketing  price  for  the 
commodity  has  reached  the  level  at  which 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  such 
commodity  for  unrestricted  domestic  use 
under  the  pricing  schedule  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  903  and  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  commodity  is  needed  to  meet  a  shortage 
which  has  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  disaster,  adverse  food  production  condi¬ 
tions  for  one  or  more  years,  military  actions, 
or  other  causes:  Provided,  That  notwith¬ 
standing  the  foregoing  restrictions,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  may  call  the  loans  in  the  case  of 
commodities  which  have  substantially  dete¬ 
riorated  in  quality  or  as  to  which  there  is  a 
danger  of  loss  or  waste  through  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  spoilage  or  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  claims  arising  out  of  contract  or 
against  persons  who  have  committed  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  or  other  wrongful  acts 
with  respect  to  the  commodity.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized  to  provide  incentives  nec¬ 
essary  to  encourage  farmers  to  store  under 
such  agreements  approximately  one  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  feed  grains,  and 
fifteen  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  To  the 
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extent  that  the  quantity  of  any  commodity 
stored  by  producers  under  this  Subsection 
falls  below  such  level,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  purchase  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  commodity  to  offset  the  de¬ 
ficiency  ” 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
a  query  to  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  . 

1  call  attention  to  page  12,  section 
801  entitled  “Extension  of  Tobacco  Al¬ 
lotment  Lease  Authority.”  This  section 
would  extend  the  date  for  the  authorized 
leasing  of  certain  tobacco  allotments. 
The  section  now  prohibits  and  excludes 
the  leasing  of  burley  tobacco  allotments. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  this  section  in  that  it 
does  not  change  the  law  and  that  under 
this  section  of  the  bill  burley  tobacco  al¬ 
lotments  cannot  be  leased? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
matter  we  have  just  voted  on  needs  a 
little  explanation.  The  subsidy  charged 
now  to  the  farmer  is  really  a  subsidy  to 
the  consumer.  By  getting  the  subsidies, 
the  farmer  can  produce  and  sell  to  the 
mills  for  less  than  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

For  2  years  this  subsidy  went  t8  the 
manufacturers, v  and  they  did  not  like 
being  named  as  getting  the  subsidy.  They 
got  it  transferred  as  a  charge  against 
the  farmer.  I  am  referring  primarily  to 
cotton,  which  was  the  major  item  in¬ 
volved. 

When  the  mills  got  the  subsidy,  they 
were  then  required  to  pay  the  farmer 
the  full  cost  of  production  for  a  crop. 
The  subsidy  then  got  transferred  to  the 
farmer.  So  the  producer  now  gets  charged 
for  these  millions  of  dollars  of  subsidies, 
and  the  two  returns  combined  are  often 
less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Because  of  that,  this  subsidy  is  prob¬ 
ably  warranted.  However,  it  ought  to  be 
charged  straight  to  the  consumer  or  the 
manufacturer,  rather  than  to  the  produ¬ 
cers. 

I  realize  that  the  textile  mills  are  very 
important  in  the  Senate,  and  they  are 
very  important  in  the  national  economy, 
too.  I  feel  that  a  subsidy  to  the  con¬ 
sumer-  is  warranted  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers.  But  let 
us  put  our  subsidies  where  they  belong. 

It  might  have  been  5  or  6  years  ago 
that  an  analysis  was  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  it  was 
found  that  probably  half  of  the  $6  billion 
of  appropriations  to  agriculture  was  not 
a  subsidy  to  agriculture,  but  was  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  warranted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  ask  a  question.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  makes  a  very  good  case. 
And  maybe  the  cotton-producer  does  not 
like  the  program.  I  know  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  textile  millowner  did 
not  like  the  program.  We  did  not  want  a 
handout  or  a  rebate.  We  went  to  the 
White  House,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  per¬ 
sonally  went  to  the  White  House.  I  said 
that  the  differnetial  should  be  made  up 
at  the  point  of  entry.  And  we  were  told 
very  flatly  that  if  we  did  that,  the  im¬ 
porting  countries  abroad  would  stop  buy¬ 
ing  American  cotton  and,  in  order  to 
meet  the  world  price,  we  had  to  sell  this 
cotton  8.5  cents  cheaper  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturer  was  buying  it. ' 

I  say  it  would  be  better  the  other  way. 
But  we  "have  tried  it  and  tried  it  and 
tried  it  and  never  even  got  to  first  base. 
So  this  was  the  only  alternative  that 
was  left  to  us. 

If  this  is  changed,  it  would  put  us  back 
where  we  were.  We  were  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  maintaining  American  jobs,  and 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  One  thousand 
American  textile  mills  have  been  closed 
in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years,  when 
we  have  been  going  up  astronomically  in 
-the  gross  national  product,  when  we 
have  made  more  profits  than  ever  before. 
Yet,  these  mills  are  closing  down  in 
Maine,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  and  now  they  are  even  beginning 
to  close  down  in  the  South. 

I  say  this  is  a  deplorable  situation, 
and  if  anyone  wants  to  give  away  the 
American  textile  industry  to  foreign 
producers,  go  ahead  and  knock  out  these 
subsidies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
want  to  do  away  with  our  textile  indus¬ 
try.  We  want  our  consumers  to  be  able  to 
buy  textile  goods  on  a  level  with  the 
people  of  other  countries,  and  we  want 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign 
imports. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  point 
out  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  consumer  sub¬ 
sidy  and  should  be  recognized  as  such, 
and  should  not  be  charged  against  the 
American  producers.  It  was  in  order  to 
put  emphasis  on  that  situation  that  I 
just  voted  for  the  Williams  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  I  will  make  only  this  rejoinder:  You 
cannot  have  an  American  consumer  un¬ 
less  you  have  an  American  worker. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  absolutely  correct.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I  look 
after  our  cotton  producers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hollings  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  simply  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  whom  I  served 
for  years  on  the  Textile  Subcommittee, 
trying  to  save  American  jobs  and  partic¬ 
ularly  our  own  New  England  jobs. 

I  shall  not  take  any  more  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  time,  but  I  simply  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island,  for  we  have  worked 
together  on  this  project,  and  he  has 
voiced  my  convictions  perfectly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  note 
the  provisions  of  sections  804  and  805  of 
title  VIII  of  the  pending  bill.  These  pro¬ 
visions  are  identical  to  two  bills,  S.  3056 
and  S.  3057,  which  I  introduced  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  29,  1968,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Senators  Dominick,  Bennett,  and  Mon¬ 
toya. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  has  provided  the  means 
whereby  the  orderly  and  efficient  market¬ 
ing  processes  can  be  used  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  markets  for  various 
agricultural  commodities.  This  impor¬ 
tant  legislative  tool  was  enacted  not  only 
for  the  economic  assistance  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  involved  with  various 
commodities,  but  also  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public.  This  law 
has  provided  the  opportunity  for  proper 
farmer  bargaining  power  through  col¬ 
lective  farmer  marketing  and  selling 
agreements  otherwise  unavailable  to  in¬ 
dividual  farmers. 

Section  804  of  the  present  bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  applegrowers  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico  with  the  opportunity  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  promise  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  8c(2)  (A)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  when  I 
introduced  this  legislation,  what  was  in¬ 
tended  when  we  introduced  S.  3056  was 
to  enable  applegrowers  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  to  join  with  other 
applegrowers  in  those  States  enumerated 
in  section  8c(2)  (A)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  to  create  vol¬ 
untary  marketing  orders.  It  was  clearly 
our  intention  that  applegrowers  in  these 
three  States  should  be  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  procedures  established 
by  that  particular  section. 

When  the  report  on  this  bill  was  first 
made  available,  I  noted  on  page  10  some 
language  which  indicated  that  apple 
growers  in  these  States  might  not  be 
able  to  take  full  advantage  of  section 
8c (2)  (A)  of  the  act  with  regard  to  apples 
produced  for  canning  or  freezing. 

I  was  happy  to  note,  therefore,  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
Record  on  July  18,  at  page  S  .8942, 
wherein  this  question  was  laid  to  rest. 
The  chairman  stated  at  that  time: 

Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  correct  an  error  in  the  committee  report 
on  S.  3590.  On  page  10,  in  the  explanation 
of  section  804,  appears  the  parenthetical 
phrase  “(not  including  those  for  canning  or 
freezing)”.  This  is  not  correct.  The  bill  does 
extend  marketing  order  authority  to  apples 
for  canning  or  freezing  produced  in  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 
What  the  report  should  have  stated  was  that 
it  did  not  extend  marketing  order  authority 
to  the  canned  or  frozen  product. 

I  presume  that  means  the  person  who 
makes  the  canned  or  frozen  product  also, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  I  appreciate  his  assist¬ 
ance  in  straightening  out  this  situation, 
which  means  so  much  to  some  of  our 
States  in  the  West. 

It  was  clearly  the  intention  of  those 
sponsors  of  S.  3056  to  include  all  apples 
within  the  marketing  order  authority 
whether  they  were  designed  ultimately 
for  fresh  market  consumption  or  for 
canning  or  freezing.  I  think  the  chair¬ 
man  has  clarified,  this  situation,  and  I 
merely  wanted  to  draw  further  attention 
to  the  question  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  legislative  history  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  section  of  the  pending  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
adding  these  two  sections  to  the  pending 
bill.  Those  of  us  who  were  concerned 
about  the  prospects  for  enabling  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  session  of  Congress  are 
most  grateful  for  the  committee’s  action 
in  incorporating  our  bills  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sections  804  and  805  of  the 
present  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  is  a  breakdown 
of  the  reserve  amendment  and  the 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  stocks  that 
would  be  allowed  to  be  resealed  in  the 
farmer’s  hands  and  to  be  created  in  the 
farmer’s  hands,  to  be  held  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  until  the  price  of  wheat  reaches  $2. 
This  is  now  the  law,  that  the  CCC  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  obtain  wheat  at  the  price  sup¬ 
port  level.  But  because  of  various  threats 
of  oversupply,  the  market  reacts  in  such 
a  manner  that  puts  the  price  of  wheat 
far  under  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  the 
7  years  of  plenty  and  the  7  years  of 
famine.  We  need  only  go  back  to  Joseph’s 
time  in  history  to  recognize  that  through 
his  wisdom  they  created  reserve  stocks 
of  food  that  carried  them  through  the 
long  7  years  of  famine. 

We  have  been  going  on  this  roller 
coaster,  the  ups  and  downs,  for  .  years 
and  years,  and  it  is  no  surprise  to  any  of 
us  familiar  with  the  field  of  wheat,  where 
climatic  conditions  and  pestilence  have 
so  much  to  do  with  a  bumper  crop  or 
with  a  crop  of  scarcity,  that  we  have 
seen  the  price  of  wheat  go,  like  a  yo-yo, 
from  nearly  $2  a  bushel  down  to  where  it 
is  selling  in  Watonga,  Okla.,  as  of  last 
Saturday,  at  $1.20  a  bushel.  This  is 
quite  a  swing  for  a  major  crop  on 
which  the  lives  of  so  many  people  de¬ 
pend  and  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
diet  of  the  American  people  and,  in 
truth,  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
including  the  slave  world  and  the  free 
world. 

What  we  are  tfying  to  do  here — and 
may  I  say  this  amendment  is  supported 
by  the  wheat  councils  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  various  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  except  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — is  to  have  what  we  like  to 
call  a  normal  granary,  one  that  is  not 
penalized  for  a  scarcity  by  skyrocketing 
prices  or  one  depressed  to  the  cellar  by 
a  bumper  crop. 

In  other  words,  the  great  good  for¬ 
tune  of  weather  and  the  accident  of  dry 
weather  during  harvest  season  have 
much  to  do  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
This  year,  the  gods  of  chance  smiled 


on  the  farmers  of  America  in  the  wheat 
belt,  and  we  have  a  great  bumper  crop. 
As  a  result,  instead  of  prosperity,  we 
have  a  price  of  $1.20,  which  is  a  26-year 
low  price. 

Let  me  emphasize.  The  price  at  which 
wheat  is  selling  this  afternoon  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  in  Kansas,  in  Texas,  in  Montana, 
and  in  Wyoming  is  a  26-year  low  price; 
and  we  are  faced  with  this  situation  not 
just  this  time  but  on  and  on,  with  ups 
and  downs. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  leaflet,  in  1966 
we  had  only  200  million  bushels  in  stor¬ 
age  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
only  425  million  bushels  in  storage  in  the 
commercial  part.  But  in  1960  to  1961, 
we  had  1,368  million  bushels  in  Federal 
storage,  under  CCC  control,  and  we  had 
1,411  million  in  others.  If  this  is  not  an 
example  of  the  yo-yo  type  of  operation 
of  one  of  the  world’s  major  commodi¬ 
ties,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  strike 
across  a  level,  normal  reserve  so  that 
the  price  will  not  fluctuate,  so  that  it 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
production  which  Congress  time  and 
time  again  has  pledged,  and  still  pledges, 
to  be  the  national  policy. 

I  recall  sitting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  1966 — I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern]  was  present — when  we  talked  about 
the  question  of  enlarging  the  acreage. 
The  entire  wheat  area,  most  of  it, 
throughout  this  country,  was  striken 
with  a  recordbreaking  drought,  and  the 
prospects  looked  as  though  we  would 
have  a  complete  and  total  crop  failure. 
The  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
and  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  from 
wheat  States  was  that  if  this  drought 
continued  and  we  held  acreage  off  and 
did  not  enlarge  the  acreage  that  could  be 
broken  out  and  planted  to  wheat,  we 
would  have  a  famine  of  wheat  in  this 
country  so  great  that  the  entire  farm 
programs  on  every  product  would  be 
abandoned  and  the  policy  of  trying  to 
limit  production  to  the  usable  demand 
would  be  dispensed  with. 

So  the  Secretary,  after  getting  all  the 
figures,  all  the  advice  of  the  agrono¬ 
mists,  the  advice  of  the  Representatives 
and  the  Senators  from  these  areas,  de¬ 
cided  to  raise  the  total  acreage  by  15 
percent,  allowing  the  farmer  to  plant 
more. 

They  raised  it  by  15  percent.  The 
drought  continued  and  it  was  feared 
there  would  be  a  catastrophe.  They 
raised  it  another  15  percent  in  1967  to 
rescue  this  country  from  a  wheat  famine 
and  a  wheat  shortage  that  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  the  economy  of  the 
wheat  States  and  the  great  industries 
that  depend  on  wheat. 

We  want  to  get  away  from  that.  It  has 
taken  years  to  restore  the  productivity 
of  the  land.  With  this  bill  we  will  strike 
at  the  problem  as  near  as  we  can,  and 
we  may  have  to  change  the  figure  some 
more  in  later  years  with  experience,  but 
we  will  be  able  to  set  aside  100  million 
bushels  that  will  be  held  by  the  farmers 
in  the  Commodity  Corporation  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  the  mechanism  used,  and 
it  is  a  time -honored  system.  It  could  be 
resealed  so  the  farmer  does  not  have  to 


market  .at  the  end  of  1  year  and  watch 
the  price  go  far  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

We  allow  another  100  million  bushels, 
not  to  exceed  3  years,  to  be  held  as  re¬ 
serve  stocks  on  farms  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  that  resealed.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  offer  the  neces¬ 
sary  incentive  to  encourage  farmer  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  portion  of  the  reserve. 

Such  stocks  under  contract  could  not 
be  called  by  the  Secretary  or  redeemed 
by  farmers  unless  market  prices  have 
reached  the  level  provided  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  release 
schedule  and  further,  that  the  commod¬ 
ity  is  needed  to  meet  a  shortage  resulting 
from  a  natural  distaster,  adverse  pro¬ 
duction  conditions,  military  actions,  and 
so  forth. 

We  will  arrive  at  an  ever-normal  gran¬ 
ary,  we  hope,  that  will  keep  this  crop  off 
the  market  until  it  is  needed  by  reason 
of  drought  or  disaster  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  and  try  to  maintain  the  price  by 
holding  it  at  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  is  that  we  are  running  head  on 
into  a  paradox,  are  we  not?  Here  we  have 
a  program  to  pay  people  to  take  acreage 
out  of  wheat.  The  Senator  is  saying  we 
should  stockpile  wheat.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to,  a  stockpiling  of  wheat.  We 
have  done  that  in  coneetion  with  nickel 
and  copper.  Now,  we  would  stockpile 
wheat  and  at  the  same  time  pay  people  a 
certain  amount  of  money  not  to  produce 
it.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  meet¬ 
ing  yourself  coming  down  the  hill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  does 
not  realize  the  alternative  is  breaking  up 
the  land  and  putting  more  land  into 
wheat  than  we  can  use.  Rather  than 
doing  that,  we  are  keeping  it  set  aside 
for  future  generations  of  growth.  We  are 
trying  to  prevent  it  breaking  up  by  keep¬ 
ing  it  off  the  market  in  times  of  surplus 
and  feeding  it  on  to  the  market  in  times 
of  shortage.  This  is  being  held  off  the 
market  so  it  will  not  destroy  the  price. 
We  are  not  going  to  break  up  the  land  if 
we  can  help  it.  We  would  like  to  have 
acreage  limitation  maintained.  If  we  were 
faced  with  a  situation  similar  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  we  had  in  1926  we  would  be  at  high 
noon.  It  has  taken  several  years  to  get 
back  to  grass.  We  want  to  preserve  the 
fertility  and  not  have  excessive  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  in  the  effort  to 
strengthen  the  legislation  before  us. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  can  get  the 
Senator’s  amendment  agreed  to  so  the 
Secretary  has  the  tools  he  needs  to  take 
the  excess  wheat  and  feed  grains  off  the 
market  in  times  of  surplus  production 
and  have  that  available  in  times  of  food 
shortage,  we  can  strengthen  the  overall 
operation  of  the  program. 

I  am  convinced  the  estimates  are  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  indicates  if  we  can  approve  an 
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amendment  such  as  this  one,  it  would 
immediately  add  10  cents  a  bushel  or 
considerably  more  at  this  time  to  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  a  similar  amount  on 
food  grains.  This  is  one  thing  we  can 
do  to  firm  up  current  prices  on  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  and  provide  the  Na¬ 
tion  with  needed  reserves. 

I  have  attempted  for  many  months 
to  secure  enactment  of  emergency  re¬ 
serve  legislation,  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  current  attempt. 

The  commodity  reserve,  or  emergency 
reserve  amendment  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
rone  y]  has  offered,  would  authorize  a 
much-needed  supply  management  tool. 
It  is  urgently  needed  now  because  of  a 
record  wheat  crop,  in  spite  of  a  12-  or 
13 -percent  reduction  in  wheat  acreage 
this  year,  and  consequent  disastrously 
low  farm  prices. 

The  amendment  appears  to  "be  the 
compromise  version  of  a  reserve  bill 
worked  out  between  a  group  of  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  a  very  considerable 
improvement  over  anything  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  previously  proposed. 

The  Department  had  proposed  a  re¬ 
serve  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  not  more  than  119  percent 
of  the  price  support  loan  level — which 
meant  that  commodity  prices  would  have 
to  fall  seriously  below  fair  levels  before 
relief  could  be  provided  producers — 
which  would  be  subject  to  sale  at  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  price  levels  without  regard  to  any 
emergency  needs.  The  current  proposed 
is  for  purchase  at  prevailing  prices  and 
resale  at  not  less  than  parity,  less  any 
payments  the  producers  have  received. 
The  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
joined  me  in  offering  reserve  legislation, 
which  provided  for  a  farmer-owned, 
farmer-interest-free  controlled  reserve, 
on  which  the  producers  would  get  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  115  percent  of  the  price  support 
loan  level  to  store,  at  Government  stor¬ 
age  rates,  and  hold  commodities  until  an 
emergency  arose  which  lifted  prices  up 
to  parity.  The  producers  themselves 
would  then  have  had  the  decision  to  sell 
or  hold  their  grain  at  their  own  expense. 

The  compromise  embodied  in  this 
amendment  is  for  CCC  purchase  of  part 
of  the  reserve  at  prevailing  prices,  to  be 
held  until  there  is  a  bona  fide  supply 
emergency,  and  farmer  storage  of  some 
of  the  reserves  under  3-year  contracts, 
the  supplies  not  to  be  released  except  in 
an  emergency  at  parity  less  payments. 

I  shall  propose  a  minor  amendment  or 
two  to  clarify  the  proposal  a  little,  but  I 
want  first  to  discuss  the  need  for  this 
reserve. 


The  President’s  Food  and  Fiber  Com 
mission  a  year  ago  recommended  that  w 
maintain  two  levels  of  reserves  of  essen 
tial  storable  commodities.  One  level  o 
reserve,  readily  available  to  the  markel 
would  keep  the  transportation,  processin 
and  marketing  pipeline  filled  so  food  pro 
duction  and  distribution  would  never  b 
inteirupted.  The  second  level,  propose) 
today,  would  be  an  emergency  reserve  in 
sulated  from  the  market  so  it  would  no 
depress  farm  prices,  which  could  be  use< 
only  when  a  supply  emergency  existed. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans  ar 
involved  in  the  current  proposal,  and 


would  like  to  use  wheat  as  an  example 
of  the  rationale  behind  the  measure. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  we 
should  carry  about  600  million  bushels  of 
wheat  over  from  year  to  year  to  meet 
both  normal  trade  requirements  and 
emergencies. 

Studies  of  crop  production  back  to 
1900  indicate  that  while  we  do  not  have 
general  crop  failures,  we  sometimes  have 
below  average  production,  and  that  we 
can  occasionally  expect  wheat  production 
to  drop  300  or  even  400  million  bushels 
below  average,  or  anticipated  production. 
Com  production  has  dropped  800  to  900 
million  bushels  below  average  in  some 
years.  In  the  thirties,  over  one  3-year  pe¬ 
riod,  the  shortfall  in  production  of  wheat 
exceeded  1  billion  bushels  and  the  short¬ 
fall  in  corn  went  to  nearly  2  billion 
bushels. 

Add  to  the  probability  of  such  occa¬ 
sional  domestic  short  output  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  occasional  shortages  in  other 
Nations  of  the  world,  plus  the  possibility 
that  our  short  crops  and  those  elsewhere 
in  the  world  might  coincide  in  some 
years,  and  it  is  apparent  that  we  should 
follow  the  Biblical  example  of  putting 
aside  some  reserves  in  the  7  good  years 
to  meet  requirements  in  a  lean  year  or 
two. 

A  difficulty  we  confront  is  that  if  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  are  carried,  available  to 
the  market,  farm  prices  fall  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  levels. 

In  the  1966  crop  year,  when  we  had  a 
prospect  of  a  425  million  bushel  wheat 
carryover,  the  price  of  wheat  was  at 
about  $1.80  a  bushel  in  the  market.  A 
year  later,  when  the  prospect  was  for  a 
120  million  bushel  increase  in  the  carry¬ 
over  to  545  million  bushels,  the  price  fell 
to  about  $1.49,  average.  This  year,  with 
another  crop  being  harvested  which  will 
further  increase  free  carryover — prob¬ 
ably  to  the  600  million  bushel  level  or 
above,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  the  average  June  15  farm  price  of 
wheat  as  $1.24  and  we  have  heard  of 
sales  in  Texas  recently,  when  the  harvest 
was  in  progress,  at  least  than  $1  per 
bushel.  The  price  situation  is  so  bad 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  offered 
to  buy  wheat  at  the  loan  value  from 
farmers  who  do  not  have  storage  so  they 
can  take  the  loan  of  $1.25  per  bushel. 
That  loan  level  is  considerably  less  than 
50  percent  of  parity;  parity  for  wheat  is 
$2.63. 

What  we  have  is  the  spectacle  of  wheat 
supply  climbing  up  to  what  experts  re¬ 
gard  as  a  safe  level,  but  farm  prices  being 
forced  down  to  a  bankruptcy  level. 

With  a  commodity  reserve  insulated 
from  the  market,  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  needed  emergency  supplies  outside 
the  market  without  depressing  agricul¬ 
ture  as  it  is  being  depressed  today. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  offered,  with  an  amendment  I  shall 
offer. 

COMMODITY  RESERVE - RESALE  PROVISION 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President  it  is 
essential  that  a  commodity  reserve,  or 
an  emergency  reserve,  truly  insulate  the 
emergency  supplies  of  storable  commodi¬ 
ties  held  within  it  from  the  market  or 
farm  prices  will  be  depressed  to  intol¬ 
erably  low  levels,  as  they  are  today. 


As  a  consequence,  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  provision  in  the  compro¬ 
mise  reserve  measure,  embodied  in  Sena¬ 
tor  Monroney’s  amendment,  which  limits 
resale  only  for  “unrestricted  domestic  use 
or  value  for  redemption  of  payment-in¬ 
kind  certificates.” 

I  have  had  some  fear  that  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  might  come  along  who 
would  restrict  the  use  of  wheat,  for 
example,  to  the  milling  of  flour  only  and 
dump  out  of  the  reserve,  at  the  CCC’s 
normal  resale  price  level,  rather  than  to 
hold  it  for  an  emergency  at  the  parity- 
less-payments  formula  provided  in  the 
bill. 

I  have  been  assured  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harry  Graham  that  the  Department 
Solicitor’s  office  has  interpreted  the  act 
to  restrict  sales  to  emergency  supply 
situations.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  “meet  any  foreseeable  food  and 
fiber  shortage  which  might  arise  in  the 
Nation  as  a  consequence  of  any  natural 
disaster,  adverse  food  production  condi¬ 
tions  for  one  or  more  years,  military 
actions,  or  other  causes,  and  to  assist 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  any  food 
emergency.”  The  Solicitor  has  advised 
that  this  criteria  would  govern  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  sales  out  of  the  reserve  at  less 
than  the  formula  price  for  any  com¬ 
mercial  use. 

In  order  to  make  this  interpretation 
a  matter  of  record,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Mr.  President,  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  Mr.  Graham’s  letter 
to  me  stating  the  Solicitor’s  holding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Grange, 
Washingon,  D.C.,  July  17, 1968. 
Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McGovern:  We’ve  been 
deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your  continuing 
interest  in  an  adequate  program  to  estab¬ 
lish  strategic  reserves  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  both  for  the  welfare 
of  American  agriculture,  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  our  American  trade  policies. 

We  think  that  perhaps  the  major  reason 
for  this  legislation  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we’re  going  to  be  able  to  plan  a 
supply-management  program  that  does  not 
end  up  in  wide  fluctuation  of  production  and 
the  consequent  fluctuation  in  prices.  The 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  reserve  isolated 
from  the  market  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  all  times,  which  can  be  used 
in  case  of  an  exceedingly  high  demand  for 
agricultural  products  under  the  purposes 
covered  in  the  Bill,  will  permit  us  to  ad¬ 
just  our  supply-management  programs  more 
closely  to  our  commercial  demands. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  important  to  note 
also  that  we  are  advised  that  these  com¬ 
modities  cannot  be  used  for  any  commercial 
purpose  whatsoever,  except  for  those  pur¬ 
poses  outlined  in  the  Bill  itself.  We  checked 
this  previously  with  the  General  Counsel’s 
Office  of  the  USDA  and  were  informed  that 
the  stated  purposes  of  the  Bill  would  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
modities.  Therefore,  we  are  not  as  concerned 
as  we  previously  were  about  tying  these  down 
with  additional  language. 

Your  support  of  the  farm  programs  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  successful  passage 
of  farm  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  we’re 
grateful  to  you  for  your  continuing  concern 
about  many  areas  of  American  agriculture, 
including  passage  of  the  extension  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  and  the  attachment 
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of  an  adequate  strategic  reserve  bill  to  this 
legislation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  L.  Graham, 
Legislative  Representative. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
have  one  modification  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  have  discussed  with  the 
Senator,  to  make  clear  that  the  farm 
stored  portion  of  the  reserve  would  not 
be  a  one-shot  operation.  The  amendment 
has  but  one  purpose,  that  is  to  make  clear 
in  the  law  that  the  farmer-held  reserve 
is  to  be  a  continuing  reserve,  maintained 
from  year  to  year  by  a  succession  of  the 
3-year  contracts  with  farmers. 

The  original  language  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  offer  contracts  to  farmers  to 
hold  grain  in  storage  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  3  years  in  certain  specified 
amounts.  He  is  directed  to  offer  incen¬ 
tives  to  farmers  to  sign  such  contracts. 

To  be  sure  that  it  is  understood  that 
this  is  to  be  a  continuing  program,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  change  the  language  so  it  will 
read  that  “The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  incentives  necessary  to  encour¬ 
age  farmers  to  maintain  in  storage  from 
year  to  year  approximately  100  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  7,500,000  tons  of  feed 
grains,  and  15  million  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans.” 

I  am  privately  assured  this  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  amendment,  but  I  feel  it 
should  be  stated  In  the  act.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  accept  the  amendment  to  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  that  proposal,  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator’s  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  modification  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  until 
all  time  has  expired  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  could  accept  the 
amendment;  could  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  modify  his  own  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  accept 
the  amendment  of  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  for  proper  placement  in  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  of  amendment  No. 
882  is  as  follows: 

MODIFICATION  OF  AMENDMENT  882 

On  page  7  of  the  amendment,  In  line  1, 
strike  the  word  “store”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “maintain  in  storage  from 
year  to  year”. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  announce  that  Senators  Harris, 
Bayh,  and  Yarborough  are  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  and  support  us  fully 
in  our  quest  for  proper  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  inquire  of 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Oklahoma 
as  to  the  approximate  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  to  appropriate  additional  funds. 


We  are  under  obligation  now  to  furnish 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the 
funds  to  extend  loans  on  these  major 
products.  For  that  reason  we  are  limit¬ 
ing  the  way  these  products  would  be 
sold,  whether  they  would  be  fed  into  the 
market  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
maintaining  parity  or  not.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  dumped  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  fear  they  will 
be  dumped  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market,  with  this  amount  sterilized 
from  the  market  until  the  price  reaches 
$2  a  bushel,  approximately.  The  market 
always  reacts  badly.  So  the  farmer  is 
the  victim  of  the  speculator  who  feels 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  be  apt  to  reduce  their  stocks  at  the 
wrong  time;  and  this  is  having  its  ef¬ 
fect  every  year  at  harvest  time  when 
they  see  a  big  crop  coining  in. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  discuss  the  pending 
amendment,  which  has  now  been  modi¬ 
fied,  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma.  I  have  given 
thought  to  the  problem  as  it  has  been 
discussed  informally,  and  now  officially 
as  the  Senator  offers  his  amendment.  I 
believe  the  proposal  to  be  one  of  equity, 
and  I  shall  support  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
and  am  grateful  from  his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  fellow  Oklahoman,  a  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  who  well  under¬ 
stands  the  situation  with  respect  to 
wheat  as  it  affects  the  people  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wel¬ 
come  this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  in  cospon¬ 
soring  this  amendment  to  S.  3590  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  strategic 
reserve  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy¬ 
beans.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  Oklahoma 
Wheat  Commission. 

We  are,  of  course,  all  aware  that  the 
cost-price  squeeze  continues  to  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  future  economic  stability  of  the 
American  farmer.  Wheat  prices  are  now 
at  an  all  time  low  in  Oklahoma,  and  in 
some  instances  prices  are  currently  be¬ 
low  the  loan  level  established  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  production  continues  to 
increase,  with  land,  labor,  fertilizer,  and 
fuel  increasing  in  cost  annually  while 
prices  for  commodities  continually  de¬ 
cline.  Few  things  could  be  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  stability  of  the  American 
economy  than  a  further  decline  in  the 
health  of  American  agriculture. 

The  establishment  of  a  strategic  re¬ 
serve  as  proposed  in  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  will  not  only 
stabilize  the  market  price  by  isolating 
a  substantial  amount  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  from  the  market, 
but  will  also  provide  insurance  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  commodities 
should  we  suffer  a  natural  disaster  such 
as  drought,  which  would  result  in  our 
having  a  short  crop  in  any  given  year. 

The  amendment  proposed  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and 
maintain  reserve  stocks  of  wheat,  feed 


grains,  and  soybeans.  This  reserve  would 
be  held  by  both  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  producers.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  CCC 
would  purchase  wheat,  feed  grains,  or 
soybeans  when  the  quantity  owned  by 
it  fell  below  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and 
30  million  bushels  of  soybeans.  Pur¬ 
chases  could  be  made  at  the  marketplace 
of  these  commodities. 

Furthermore,  if  reserve  levels  held  by 
the  CCC  fell  below  200  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains, 
and  30  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  the 
CCC  would  be  prohibited  from  selling 
such  stocks  for  unrestricted  domestic 
use  at  less  than  100  percent  of  current 
parity  prices  less  the  current  cost  of 
the  marketing  certificate  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  less  the  price  support  pay¬ 
ment  for  feed  grains.  The  amendment 
also  provides  for  an  extended  loan  pro¬ 
gram  which  would  encourage  producers 
and  the  trade  to  hold  reserve  stocks 
when  current  production  is  expected  to 
exceed  current  domestic  and  export  re¬ 
quirements.  Under  this  extended  loan 
program,  it  is  hoped  that  about  100 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  7.5  million 
tons  of  feed  grain,  and  15  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  would  be  retained 
in  reserve. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  the 
CCC  to  enter  into  long-term  contracts 
with  farmers — not  to  exceed  3  years — to 
hold  a  portion  of  the  reserve  stocks  on 
their  farms  in  addition  to  the  amount 
they  hold  under  reseal  provisions.  CCC 
would  be  able  to  offer  necessary  incen¬ 
tives  to  encourage  farmer  participation 
in  this  portion  of  the  reserve.  The  goal 
under  such  long-term  contracts  would 
be  about  100  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
IV2  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  15 
million  bushels  of  soybeans.  Stocks  held 
under  such  contracts  with  farmers  could 
not  be  called  by  the  Secretary  or  re¬ 
deemed  by  farmers  unless  the  market 
price  had  reached  the  level  provided  un¬ 
der  the  CCC  release  schedule  and  the 
commodity  was  needed  to  meet  a  con¬ 
sumer  shortage  resulting  from  a  nation¬ 
al  disaster  or  military  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  as  do  a  number 
of  other  Senators,  that  this  amendment 
establishes  a  workable  program  which 
will  certainly  strengthen  the  market 
price  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soy¬ 
beans  and  will  also  assure  the  American 
consuming  public  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  these  vital  commodities  at  all  times. 
The  strategic  reserve  proposal  not  only 
will  benefit  our  agricultural  industry,  but 
it  will  also  be  of  great  benefit  to  every 
American.  We  who  represent  the  agricul¬ 
tural  States  are  well  aware  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation  insofar  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  is  concerned,  and  those  of  us 
in  the  Senate  and  House  who  represent 
primarily  consumer  States  should  be 
equally  concerned  to  see  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  consumers  are  protected. 

I  commend  my  senior  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  for  his  dili¬ 
gent  work  on  this  amendment.  He  has 
pinpointed  a  pressing  need  and  has 
moved  to  correct  it.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  strategic  reserve  amendment  in 
order  that  we  might  move  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  in  solving  some  of  the  ills  of  our 
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agricultural  industry.  The  strategic  re¬ 
serve  amendment  has  the  endorsement 
of  most  of  the  major  farm  organizations 
in  the  United  States  and  also  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  upon  having 
submitted  this  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill.  I  shall  support  his  efforts  to  have 
it  agreed  to.  I  think  it  is  a  step  forward. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  was  one  of  a 
number  of  Senators  who  introduced  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  types  of  reserve  bills,  leg¬ 
islation,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  appropriate  committee 
to  the  Senate  on  its  own  merits.  Since 
we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
price  in  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction  in  trying  to  take 
away  from  the  open  market  some  of  the 
competitive  factors  now  holding  down 
the  prices  received  by  our  farmers. 

I  have  two  proposed  modifications 
which  I  have  discussed  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  They 
are  both  in  complete  rapport  with  what 
he  is  endeavoring  to  do. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
and  which  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  willing  to  accept.  It  is  a  very 
minor  amendment. 

On  page  2  after  the  word  “soybeans,” 
I  propose  to  add  the  words  “and  soy¬ 
bean  oil,”  because  soybean  products  are 
frequently  preserved  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  the  form  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil,  and,  of  course,  it  is  in  that  form 
that  most  of  the  exports  are  made. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  willing  to  accept  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Senator’s  amendment  and  add 
it  to  mine  because  I  believe  it  to  be  con¬ 
structive  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
amendment  I  propose  spells  out  in  words 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
which  I  know  he  has  in  mind  through 
many  private  conversations  with  him  and 
which  I  added  to  the  particular  type  of 
strategic  reserve  legislation  which  I  in¬ 
troduced  earlier  this  session. 

The  amendment  reads: 

On  page  3,  line  22,  of  the  Monroney  amend¬ 
ment,  after  the  word  “processors,”  strike  the 
period  and  add  the  following:  “provided 
such  price  shall  not  be  less  than  $2.00  per 
bushel.” 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
spell  out  the  prohibition  against  the 
Commodity  Corporation’s  dumping  its 
wheat  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  producers.  We  have  found  that  they 
have  done  that  in  corn  and  in  wheat. 
What  we  need  is  to  make  this  act  serve 
as  a  magnet  to  pull  prices  up  and  not  as  a 
ceiling  to  hold  prices  down.  This  is  in 
stnct  conformity  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  language  in  the  amendment  of  the 
•Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  trust  that 
he  will  accept  it. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  One  point  I  should 
like  to  raise:  This  would  be  the  normal 
basing  price? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  wheat 
figure  used  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  $2  a 
bushel  there.  It  would  phase  downward 
as  to  the  distance  from  there. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  the  goal  we 
seek  approximately  of  parity,  so  that  I 
think  it  would  be  an  addition  to  the  bill 
to  spell  this  out.  I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  to  include  the 
two  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Both  of  these 
amendments  should  be  helpful  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
his  contribution. 

Anyone  who  goes  through  an  agricul¬ 
ture-producing  section  of  this  country, 
more  particularly  a  wheat-producing 
section,  will  realize  that  a  bumper  crop 
is  a  mixed  blessing.  While  the  soil  is  pro¬ 
ducing  large  quantities  of  harvest,  the 
cost  of  tractors  has  multiplied  by  some 
300  percent  in  many  cases.  The  other 
farm  machinery  used  to  harvest  wheat  is 
up  at  least  by  150  percent.  The  cost  of 
labor  is  up  perhaps  200  or  300  percent. 
We  passed  the  minimum  wage  laws  here 
which  have  prevented  boys  16  years  old 
from  running  tractors,  although  most 
young  men  of  12  or  14  years  of  age  are  far 
more  skilled  in  operating  tractors  and 
other  farm  machinery  than  many  of  the 
people  who  come  in  from  out  of  State  for 
the  harvest. 

Everything  that  this  Congress  has 
done,  practically,  has  increased  the 
farmer’s  cost.  I  am  not  saying  that  this 
is  true  only  in  the  Wheat  Belt.  It  is  also 
true  in  the  Corn,  Cotton,  and  Sugar  Belts. 
Everywhere  we  go,  the  farmer  has  been 
the  “fall  guy.”  His  income  has  gone  down 
with  the  good  fortune  of  nature  rather 
than  up,  because  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
large  crop,  it  tends  to  depress  prices  and 
he  still  has  the  cost  of  the  harvesting.  He 
cannot  leave  it  in  the  field,  and  he  must 
harvest  his  crop  which  will  sell  at  an 
uneconomic  price. 

Then  we  have  the  European  prices 
which  are  far  higher  than  ours  have 
been  even  when  their  prices  were  low.  So 
that  while  we  are  the  most  blessed  Na¬ 
tion  on  earth  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  food  and  fiber  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products  that  we  need,  we  cannot 
take  that  for  granted.  The  best  way  is  to 
try  to  guard  against  the  “rollercoaster,” 
the  “up  and  down,”  the  laying  out  of  the 
soil  for  conservation  and  grass  coverage, 
because  of  the  probability  of  a  shortness 
in  stocks.  So  that  I  think  this  is  a  very 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 
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Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  that 
I  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  that  can  be  done  only  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent  or  when  all  time  has  been 
consumed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  cannot  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time  until  all  time  is  con¬ 
sumed,  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  I  am  sure,  would 
rather  make  his  comments  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  is  eventually  amended. 

If  that  is  not  correct,  then  I  shall  not 
press  my  amendment  at  this  time;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  know  what  the  whole 
scope  of  the  amendment  will  be  before 
he  speaks  for  or  against  it.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  offer  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  going 
to  object  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  does  not  object — will  the 
Chair  tell  the  Senate  what  the  time 
situation  will  be  then,  if,  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  our  able  colleague  from 
Iowa  offers  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  And  the  remaining  time 
on  the  Monroney  amendment.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3  add  the  following  at  the  end  of 
line  3 : 

“Provided,  That  such  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  be 
exercised  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  carryover  stocks  of  said  commodities 
(Including  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
reserves  as  hereinabove  provided  for)  will 
exceed  the  following:  For  wheat,  500  million 
bushels  (as  of  July  1);  for  feed  grains,  40 
million  tons  (as  of  October  1);  for  soybeans, 
100  million  bushels  (as  of  October  1)”. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
that  the  Senator  had  yielded  so  that  I 
could  speak  on  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  so  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  could  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  which 
amendment  does  the  Senator  yield  time, 
just  so  that  the  Chair  can  keep  the  record 
straight? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  Monroney 
amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
just  stated,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

A  provision  similar  to  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  considered  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  subcommittee  met  many  times  and 
considered  many  versions  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  was  unable  to  report  any  bill 
on  this  subject  to  the  full  committee. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  an  important 
factor  behind  the  act  of  1965,  which  is 
now  on  the  statute  books,  was  the  fact 
that  we  had  enormous  surpluses  on  hand. 
There  were  84.5  million  tons  of  feed- 
grains,  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
16.6  million  bales  of  cotton  on  hand. 
There  they  all  were  in  the  warehouses. 
The  charges  to  store  those  commodities 
was  a  tremendous  expense  to  the 
Government. 

So  what  did  we  do?  We  passed  the  act 
of  1965  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  enormous 
surpluses;  and  over  the  space  of  2V2 
years  we  succeeded  in  doing  it.  Today 
we  have,  in  corn  and  other  feed  grains, 
between  45  and  50  million  tons.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  wheat,  we  have  at  present  545 
million  bushels  in  carryover.  Cotton  has 
been  drawn  down  to  6.4  million  bales. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  gross  error  for 
us  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  committee  has  three  bills  before 
it  on  the  same  subject.  Up  to  now  the 
proponents  of  those  bills  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Since  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
introduced  his  amendment,  three  or  four 
or  five  amendments  have  been  offered  to 
it.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  what 
effect  those  amendments  would  have 
on  the  amendment,  but  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  dissension  among  those  who 
are  advocating  the  strategic  stockpile. 

There  is  much  complaint  today,  and 
there  was  much  complaint  yesterday,  on 
the  cost  of  this  program.  I  stressed  yes¬ 
terday  that  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
in  the  cost  of  the  program.  I  thought  the 
cost  would  be  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  the  old  program.  There  was  a  lessen¬ 
ing  of  cost,  but,  because  of  the  increased 
production  of  wheat  last  year,  the  cost 
of  the  program  for  this  coming  year  will 
increase. 

Just  as  sure  as  I  am  speaking  to  the 
Senate  today,  we  will  be  in  trouble  in 
less  than  2  years  from  now  if  we  permit 
what  this  amendment  provides.  Six  hun¬ 


dred  million  bushels  of  wheat  could  be 
tied  up  in  storage  under  the  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it.  Forty-five  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  could  be  tied  up  in 
storage.  If  that  were  true  today,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  what  we  have  on  hand  would  be 
as  much  as  what  gave  rise  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

In  respect  to  soybeans,  we  have  never 
had  a  surplus.  We  have  been  producing 
only  slightly  over  and  above  our  require¬ 
ments,  but  it  is  a  crop  that  has  been 
planted  in  abundance  in  the  past  2  or 
3  years.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
we  are  inviting  trouble  to  the  soybean 
growers  if  we  permit  the  strategic  stock 
piling  of  that  important  crop. 

Mr.  President,  as  of  July  1,  1968,  we 
had  on  hand  545  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  We  are  not  in  trouble  with  wheat. 
The  pending  bill  is  so  flexible  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  power 
to  increase  or  decrease  production  in 
proportion  to  our  needs,  both  domestic 
and  sales  abroad. 

I  believe,  if  the  bill  is  permitted  to 
work,  a  time  will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  feed  grains,  as  well  as  other  com¬ 
modities,  will  be  in  such  quantities  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market 
as  well  as  exports.  If,  as,  and  when  that 
time  is  reached,  we  can  send  the  farmer 
to  the  marketplace  to  get  his  good  price. 

We  can  look  at  the  record.  That  was 
the  intention  of  the  1965  act.  That  was 
the  goal  when  it  was  enacted  2  or  3  years 
ago. 

Speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
32  years — I  have  been  chairman  for  over 
16  years — I  say  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
us  to  return  to  huge  surpluses. 

Talk  about  costs.  The  costs  we  now 
carry  as  a  result  of  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books  will  probably  remain  a 
while,  but  to  add  this  amendment  to  the 
law  would  mean  additional  costs. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  pay  for  the 
storage  of  wheat  with  collar  buttons;  it 
takes  money.  Loans  cannot  be  obtained 
on  that  wheat  unless  interest  is  paid. 
Today  the  cost  of  interest  is  6  or  6.5  per¬ 
cent.  The  cost  of  the  program  would  in¬ 
crease  by  a  great  amount. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur  with 
the  committee  and  not  place  this 
amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  -Senator  has  used 
the  figure  of  545  million  bushels  of  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  hand.  That  is  the 
carryover  on  July  1. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Or  on  hand,  which  is 
roughly  the  same  figure  as  the  amount 
of  wheat  that  is  used  for  food  in  this 
country  in  a  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Just  about;  that  is, 
if  we  consider  seedings,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  just  about  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  we  consider  seedings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  under  the  amendment 
proposed,  and  which  I  can  understand 
some  wheat  farmers  would  like,  in  ef¬ 


fect  the  amount  of  wheat  for  which  they 
could  get  support  prices  would  increase. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  This  would  tend 
to  raise  the  market  price,  so  that  non- 
compliers  as  well  as  compilers  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  support  price.  In  fact  they 
might  receive  prices  above  the  support 
level.  That  is  the  objective  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  we  would  be  moving 
backwards  to  a  place  which  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  17  percent  aver¬ 
age  by  which  the  wheat  allotments 
were  increased  the  year  before  last  and 
the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  proposal  would 
increase  our  surpluses  to  the  point  where 
we  could  not  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So,  in  effect,  this  would 
be  a  bonanza  to  the  great  storage  bins. 
We  would  not  only  be  paying  storage 
on  the  wheat,  but  we  would  also  have 
to  be  paying  interest  on  the  money.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct.  As  I  have  just  said,  the 
rate  of  interest  has  gone  sky  high.  The 
storage  cost  of  wheat,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  is  about  12  to  13  cents  a  bushel 
a  year.  If  the  wheat  were  to  remain  in 
storage,  which  it  could  under  this  pro¬ 
posal,  for  3  years,  it  would  mean  we 
would  have  to  add  39  cents  to  the  cost 
just  for  storage.  The  same  holds  true 
for  other  commodities  affected  under 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  can  see  where  a  wheat 
farmer  might  look  at  the  proposal,  on 
an  immediate  basis,  and  think  it  is  to 
his  advantage;  but  I  must  say  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  nation,  or  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wheat  farmer  in  the 
long  term,  it  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  have  often  paid  in  the  past, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  huge  subsidies  to 
bolster  the  price  of  wheat,  the  price  of 
com,  or  the  price  of  any  commodity  we 
produce. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  perhaps  the  reduction  of  surpluses 
in  the  last  3  years,  which  we  had  to  do, 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  wheat? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

I  doubt  that;  because  if  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  wheat,  and  have  on  hand  supplies 
to  meet  the  domestic  and  export  needs, 
that  in  itself  will  have  a  tendency  to 
firm  the  price,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Provided  that  it  is  not 
produced  in  excess. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  if  we  have  a  stock¬ 
pile,  even  though  we  have  a  freeze  on  it 
at  a  price  of  $2,  if  we  have  a  stockpile 
of  wheat  overhanging  the  market,  does  it 
not  act  exactly  as  it  has  in  the  case  of 
so  many  of  our  mineral  stockpiles,  where 
the  fact  that  a  stockpile  does  overhang 
the  market  and  is  a  potential  factor  in 
the  market  tends  to  depress  the  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  in  favor  of  a  grain 
reserve.  In  fact,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  such 
legislation.  This  bill  is  still  pending  in 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Leg¬ 
islation  of  this  kind  can  be  very  helpful, 
or  it  can  be  very  damaging  if  it  is  not 
properly  written.  I  believe  that  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  no  place  to  attempt  to 
write  complicated  legislation  of  this  kind. 

For  example,  several  amendments  have 
now  been  agreed  to,  with  the  result  that 
I,  for  one,  would  not  know  what  the  re¬ 
sale  price  of  wheat  would  be.  If  that  price 
should  be  $1.50  a  bushel,  it  could  be  very 
damaging.  If  it  were  $2  a  bushel,  it  would 
be  all  right,  if  the  $2  resale  price  were 
adhered  to. 

But  we  have  in  the  bill  a  provision  for 
unrestricted  use,  which  is  very  unclear  to 
me.  I  fear  that  it  may  make  it  possible 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell 
wheat  for  resale,  for  example,  at  a  price 
as  low  as  $1.30  to  $1.40  a  bushel.  If  I 
understand  the  situation  as  it  now  exists, 
the  Secretary  could  sell  wheat  for  less 
than  $2  a  bushel.  If  he  could,  the  farmers 
could  be  in  very  deep  trouble,  because 
this  Secretary  or  some  future  Secretary 
could  dump  wheat  on  the  market  when 
he  saw  fit  to  do  so;  and  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  all  too  often  in  the  past. 

While  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  my  friend  from.  Oklahoma  and 
other  Senators,  I  do  not  beleive  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  is  the  place  to  write  com¬ 
plicated  legislation  such  as  this.  Further, 
I  am  very  anxious  not  to  add  an 
amendment  that  would  jeopardize  the 
final  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Florida  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young],  They  have  both  correctly 
stated  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

As  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
having  to  do  with  this  subject  matter,  I 
held  the  first  hearings  this  year  that  were 
held  by  our  subcommittee — I  think  it 
was  in  January;  it  may  have  been  in 
February — on  two  or  three  different 
measures  offered  to  set  up  reserves  of 
grains,  including  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  that  time  soy¬ 
beans  were  included. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
one  of  the  dedicated  authors  of  one  of 
the  bills  which  was  before  us.  The  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern]  was  author  of  another.  The  able 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  was  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  those 
measures — I  forget  which. 

We  held  hearings,  and  it  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  his  Depart¬ 
ment  could  not  agree  with  any  of  the 
proposals  as  written  and  presented,  and 
thought  there  ought  to  be  material  and 
substantial  changes.  Later,  as  I  recall, 
both  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  in  the 


course  of  the  hearings,  indicated  that 
they,  too,  felt  that  there  should  be 
changes  in  the  proposals  as  made  to  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  we  held  hearings  and 
permitted  statements  to  come  in  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  because 
there  were  others  interested  in  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  we  asked  that  confer¬ 
ences  be  held  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  an  effort  to  work  the 
thing  out.  Such  conferences  were  held. 
I  am  not  advised  as  to  what  the  results 
of  those  conferences  were,  except  that  I 
believe  there  was  near  agreement  among 
the  various  parties. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  we  then 
tried  to  find  time  to  hold  meetings  of 
our  subcommittee.  We  agreed  on  one 
time,  and  when  the  subcommittee  mem¬ 
bers  were  located,  we  found  out  we  could 
not  obtain  a  quorum,  so  we  abandoned 
that  effort.  We  agreed  upon  another 
time,  all  the  members  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  were  approached,  and  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  them  said  they  could  be  present. 
When  the  time  came,  I  was  there  as 
chairman,  and  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present.  So  we  have  not  been  able  to  act 
upon  this  proposed  measure,  which  has 
very  far-reaching  implications. 

I  do  not  at  all  blame  Senators  repre¬ 
senting  the  grain  belt  for  wanting  to  do 
anything  possible  to  alleviate  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  grain  producers.  I  find  no 
fault  with  -that.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  I  have  found  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complicated  subject  matters 
ever  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  in  the  18  or  20  years 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee. 
The  very  fact  that  all  these  amendments 
have  been  proposed  on  the  floor  today  is 
indicative  of  that  fact. 

Without  expressing  or  intending  any 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  objectives,  I 
simply  say  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  says  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have 
complicated  legislation  of  this  kind  at¬ 
tached  to  this  particular  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  when  none  of  us  have  had 
a  chance  to  know  what  is  specifically  in¬ 
cluded,  particularly  since  these  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  offered  on  the  floor. 

That  would  be  true,  Mr.  President, 
even  if  the  attitude  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  toward  this  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  were  friendly.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
told  by  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  reach  any  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem,  and  they  will  not 
accept  this  type  of  amendment;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  attachment  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  or  any  amendment  in  this  area, 
would  jeopardize  in  every  way  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  pending  legislation  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  this 
subject,  and  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  my  sub¬ 
committee,  and  I  feel  sure  they  have  the 
same  views. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  impractic¬ 
able  to  talk  about  attaching  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  bill,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  on  this  highly  complicated 


subject,  which  has  not  been  taken  to  an 
agreement  stage  even  in  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  is  studying  the  matter.  I  re¬ 
gret  this  is  the  case,  but  it  is  the  case; 
and  furthermore,  I  wish  to  substantiate 
what  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
said,  except  that  I  shall  carry  it  a  little 
farther  back. 

We  have  been  pursuing  this  will-o’- 
the-wisp,  the  ever  normal  granary,  ever 
since  Henry  Wallace’s  days  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  we 
had  pursued  it  long  enough,  we  found 
ourselves  carrying  mountains  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  With  all  due  respect  to  this  bill, 
which  I  have  never  supported  because  it 
involves  Government  regimentation  and 
control  which  I  do  not  approve,  I  must 
say  its  principal  objective  was  to  get 
away  from  those  surpluses,  to  achieve 
diversion  of  lands  and  pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  diversion  in  order  to  get  away 
from  those  heavy  surpluses. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  entering  into 
a  reserve  program — and  “reserve”  is  just 
another  more  palatable  word  for  “sur¬ 
plus” — is  endeavoring  to  turn  back  the 
very  effort  that  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
others,  who  so  strongly  sponsored  this 
bill  of  1965,  are  trying  to  accomplish 
through  this  legislation. 

They  have  made  some  progress  in  it. 
We  have  had  to  expend  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  they  thought  would  be 
required  in  1965,  when  I  predicted  on 
this  floor  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
There  are  other  features  about  it  as  to 
which  I  could  find  fault,  but  I  shall  not 
do  that  today,  Mr.  President.  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  through  the  Senate  the  most 
effective  measure  that  we  can,  because  I 
realize  that  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
agriculture  and  to  agricultural  produc¬ 
ers  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have 
the  pending  amendment  attached  to  the 
bill.  I  say  so  with  regret.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  assist  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
my  friend  on  the  other  side,  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota,  who  has  also  expressed  interest  in 
the  measure.  But  we  just  have  not  got¬ 
ten  to  the  stage  when  there  is  any  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  minds  as  to  what  can  be  done 
in  creating  a  so-called  reserve  without 
hurting  more  than  helping  the  objectives 
which  prevail  under  the  1965  program. 

It  has  always  been  my  attitude  to  try 
to  keep  measures  effective  whether  I  am 
in  support  of  them  or  not.  I  think  that 
the  pending  amendment,  if  it  were 
agreed  to,  would  either  defeat  or  render 
ineffective  the  principal  aims  involved 
in  the  pending  measure.  For  that  reason, 

I  strongly  oppose  it,  and  I  strongly  hold 
up  the  hands  of  my  chairman,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  the  other  Senators  who  are 
still  trying  to  find  something  in  this  field 
but  have  not  found  it. 

This  is  the  most  complicated  kind  of 
measure.  The  very  fact  that  our  distin¬ 
guished  friends  stated  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  they  would  have  to  search  for 
modifications  and  amendments  and  the 
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fact  that  all  of  these  amendments  have 
been  offered  this  morning  by  Senators 
who  are  equally  interested  in  the  subject 
matter  indicates  how  complicated  the 
measure  is. 

I  hope,  with  some  regret,  that  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
if  I  have  sufficient  time  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  measure  with  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee.  The  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  that  committee  is  from 
Oklahoma.  He  knows  the  desperate  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  Oklahoma  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  are  in.  I  cannot  picture  him  denying 
this  relief  to  the  farmers,  in  the  des¬ 
perate  plight  they  are  in  with  the  $1.20 
wheat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
own  opinion  there  is  a  distinct  difficulty 
in  this  proposal,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  meeting  of  the  minds  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee  on 
what  kind  of  a  measure  would  meet  the 
very  laudable  objective  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  regret 
that  very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
tome. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  think  this 
is  no  place  to  write  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  has  already  said  that  wheat  is  now 
selling  at  a  26-year  low. 

Under  the  pending  bill,  as  I  read  it, 
there  could  be  as  much  as  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage.  There  could 
be  in  storage  as  much  as  45  million  tons 
of  feed  grains.  There  could  be  in  storage 
as  much  as  90  million  bushels  of 
soybeans.  . 

If  I  figure  it  correctly,  I  think  the 
American  taxpayers  oould  be  paying  in 
annual  storage  costs  alone  $78  million  for 
the  storage  of  wheat.  The  cost  of  storing 
the  feed  grains  could  be  $69  million  per 
year.  And  the  storage  costs  of  soybeans 
could  be  $11.7  million  per  year.  CCC 
stocks  need  not  be  limited  to  strategic 
reserve  stocks  but  could  exceed  that  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  future  stocks. 
The  huge  storage  cost  has  been  one  of 
the  reasons  that  there  have  been  great 
pressures  for  the  CCC  stocks  to  be  re¬ 
duced.  It  led  to  the  charge  made  by 
many  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wsa  capricious  in  selling  these  stocks 
instead  of  trying  to  help  the  farmer  and 
that  he  was  more  concerned  with  the 
consumer. 


We  recall  a  couple  or  3  years  ago  that 
the  charge  was  made  in  response  to  a 
direct  quote  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  he  looked  forward  to  lower 
food  prices.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
political  discussion  about  that  remark, 
as  we  will  all  recall. 

With  these  stocks  in  storage,  there  will 
be  the  ever-present  desire  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  the'  public 
generally  to  reduce  those  stocks. 

I  do  not  think  the  case  has  been  made 
that  we  need  to  have  any  additional 
wheat  in  storage,  in  Government  owner¬ 
ship,  in  order  to  preserve  the  security  of 
America. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  capacity 
to  keep  sufficient  stocks  on  hand  in  the 
normal  course  of  things  without  going 
back  to  the  bankrupt  policy  which  has 
already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  de¬ 
press  grain  prices  when  they  need  most 
to  be  supported. 

I  will  oppose  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  already 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  It  is  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  has  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par¬ 
liamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  the 
Miller  amendment  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Monroney  amendment  is  pending 
and  that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mon¬ 
roney  amendment  are  not  in  order  except 
by  unanimous  consent  until  the  Miller 
amendment  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  object  to  the  yeas  and  nays, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  my  amendment 
before  the  Senate.  I  also  have  a  further 
amendment  which  I  have  discussed  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  which  amendment  I  believe  is  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  with  much  of  what 
has  been  said  by  my  able  friends,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  However,  for  a  long  time  I 
have  reconciled  in  my  mind  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  having  a  food  and  feed  grain 
reserve,  inasmuch  as  for  years  we  have 
had  strategic  reserves  of  critical  type 
materials,  like  aluminum,  copper,  and 
others. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why, 
if  it  is  for  the  national  security  interest 
to  have  strategic  reserves  of  minerals, 
we  should  not  have  strategic  reserves  of 
food  grains  and  feed  grains.  However, 


while  I  support  the  principle  of  a  stra¬ 
tegic  reserve,  there  are  two  points  that 
must  be  satisfied  if  I  am  going  to  support 
the  enactment  of  a  strategic  reserve 
provision. 

The  first  is  that  the  disposal  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  iron¬ 
clad  to  prevent  dumping  and  abuse  of 
his  authority.  We  have  had  abundant 
testimony  before  our  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry  by  proponents  of  a 
strategic  reserve,  supporting  that  prin¬ 
ciple. 

The  other  principle  is  that  the  stra¬ 
tegic  reserves  not  be  established  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  Nation’s  needs. 

Periodically,  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  we  have  authorized  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  some  of  the  critical  materials 
from  our  reserve  stocks  because  they  are 
not  needed. 

If  a  strategic  reserve  of  wheat,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  needed,  taking  into  account 
our  stocks  throughout  the  country  in  the 
farmers’  hands  and  in  the  grain  trade  in¬ 
dustry,  that  is  one  thing.  But  if  we  have 
adequate  stocks  in  the  country,  on-farm 
stocks  and  stocks  in  the  grain  trade,  then 
to  superimpose  on  these  an  unnecessary 
quantity  in  the  form  of  strategic  reserves 
of  wheat  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

I  invite  my  colleagues’  attention  to  the 
testimony  we  received .  in  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  this  point. 

I  am  reading  from  the  testimony  on 
page  59  of  the  hearings : 

Senator  McGovern.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

In  that  concluding  part  of  your  statement, 
you  state  that  your  objective  would  be  a 
carryover  of  500  million  bushels  of  wheat,  40 
million  tons  of  feed  grain,  and  100  million 
bushels  of  soybeans. 

In  his  prepared  statement  before  the 
committee,  Under  Secretary  Schnittker 
said  this: 

In  summary,  S.  2743,  if  amended  as  indi¬ 
cated,  would  be  a  good  approach  to  a  security 
reserve. 

Under  it,  we  would  aim  for  a  total  carry¬ 
over  of  wheat  of  about  500  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  with  up  to  200  million  bushels  in 
the  farmer-held  reserve,  and  about  200  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  in  the  Government-owned  re¬ 
serve — 

Which  is  what  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  is  providing  in  his  amendment — 

and  about  100  million  bushels  held  privately 
by  farmers  and  the  trade. 

So  Mr.  Schnittker  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  tar¬ 
get  of  500  million  bushels  of  carryover 
stocks  of  wheat,  which  would  be  made 
up  of  onfarm  stocks,  stocks  held  in  the 
private  grain  trade,  and  stocks  in  the 
strategic  reserve — a  total  of  500  million 
bushels. 

He  said  further : 

We  would  aim  for  a  total  carryover  of 
around  40  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  with 
15  million  tons  in  each  category  of  the  re¬ 
serve,  and  about  10  million  tons  in  private 
hands.  For  soybeans,  60  million  bushels  would 
be  in  the  two  reserve  categories,  and  about 
40  million  bushels  in  private  hands  for  a 
total  carryover  target  of  about  100  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  President,  what  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
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Oklahoma  would  do  -would  be  to  put  a 
limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  acquire 
stocks  for  this  reserve.  That  limitation 
would  be  based  upon  the  carryover  stocks 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  figures  I  have  used  in 
this  amendment  are  identical  to  the 
figures  testified  to  by  Under  Secretary 
Schnittker. 

I  want  to  be  fair  about  this.  While  the 
carryover  stock  of  wheat  for  1967  on 
July  1  was  425  million  bushels,  the  carry¬ 
over  projection  for  this  year  is  545  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  Under  my  amendment,  if 
the  Secretary  determined  that  the  carry¬ 
over  would  exceed  the  500  million  bushels 
that  he  has  said  is  necessary,  then  he 
would  exercise  no  authority  as  provided 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  because  it  would  result  in 
stacks  excessive  to  our  needs. 

My  amendment  provides  the  same 
thing  with  respect  feed  grains — 40  mil¬ 
lion  tons  as  of  October  1. 

I  believe  I  should  point  out,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  that  the  estimated  carryover  as  of 
October  1  for  this  year  is  approximately 
47  million  tons. 

If  the  estimate  is  in  excess  of  what 
the  Secretary  says  is  necessary  for  carry¬ 
over,  then  he  would  not,  under  my 
amendment,  be  permitted  to  exercise  the 
authority  provided  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore  (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

With  respect  to  soybeans,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said  100  million  bushels  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  projection  is  that,  as  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1  of  this  year,  the  carryover  will  be 
the  neighborhood  of  160  million  bushels. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  in  excess  of  our  needs, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  not  have  authority  acquire  re¬ 
serves  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma — and  it  should  not 
have. 

I  am  as  sympathetic  as  anybody  with 
the  price  of  wheat  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  alluded.  The  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  he  had 
voted  for  my  amendment  yesterday  to 
limit  the  present  program  to  a  1-year 
extension  running  through  December  31, 
1970,  because  the  present  program  is 
not  doing  justice  to  his  wheat  farmers. 
But  it  is  too  late  now. 

So  far  as  helping  out  his  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  or  helping  out  my  com  farmers  by 
acquiring  reserve  stocks  which  are  in 
excess  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  the  country  needs,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  support  that.  I  can  in 
good  conscience  support  a  strategic  re¬ 
serve  which  is  consistent  with  the  secur¬ 
ity  needs  of  our  country.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
see  the  prudence  of  my  amendment  to 
his  amendment.  I  would  say  to  him, 
further,  that  if  he  could  accept  this 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference — 
and  we  have  already  agreed,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  on  a  further  amendment  of 
mine — then  I  could  in  conscience  support 
his  reserve  amendment  because  then  it 
would  be  in  line  with  our  country’s  re¬ 
quirements. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator’s  amendment  applies  only  to 
section  902  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  time  to  op¬ 
pose  the  amendment,  do  I  not? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  I  am  informed  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thought  that  was 
the  time  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senator  had  time  to  present  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  time  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  equivalent  to  striking  this  entire  mat¬ 
ter,  because  if  you  are  going  to  accept 
$1.20  wheat,  the  present  prices  of  soy¬ 
beans,  and  the  present  low  prices  of 
feed  grains,  then  vote  for  the  Miller 
amendment;  because  we  already  have  the 
stocks  on  hand,  according  to  his  esti¬ 
mates,  that  would  limit  the  operation  of 
the  normal  reserves  we  are  attempting 
to  set  up  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  storage  of 
wheat  for  a  famine  or  for  a  crop  failure 
or  for  a  disaster  which  could  very  easily 
consume  many  times  the  reserves  we 
have  and  could  completely  destroy  the 
overseas  market  we  have. 

As  these  figures  are  kicked  around, 

I  wonder  if  Senators  realize  that  four  out 
of  every  five  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in 
Oklahoma  go  into  export.  Three  out  of 
every  five  bushels  of  wheat  the  country 
produces  go  into  export.  So  when  you 
throw  around  this  domestic  consumption 
as  the  guide,  you  are  talking  about  only 
a  fraction  of  the  market. 

For  example,  we  have  540  million  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  private  storage  as  of  today. 
More  than  that.  So  the  wheat  would  not 
be  operative,  and  you  are  approving  $1.20 
wheat  throughout  the  country.  Some  47 
million  tons  of  feed  grains  are  in  stocks 
and  reserves  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  125  million  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans.  So  you  are  throwing  a  rock  to  the 
soybean  people,  without  giving  any  hope. 

We  are  trying  to  prevent  the  yo-yo  type 
of  operation  which  this  limit  of  reserves 
has  caused. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  we  need 
legislation  in  this  field  or  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  disaster  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  reserves  necessary  to  feed  our 
people  and  the  reserves  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  drastic  up-and-down  swings 
that  occur.  Senators  who  represent  agri¬ 
cultural  constituencies  will  know  that 
this  occurs  at  periodic  intervals,  and  only 
the  good  Lord  himself,  with  the  rainfall 
and  the  crop  generated  thereby,  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  purpose  of 
his  amendment  Is  not  to  provide  for  the 
national  security  interests  so  the  people 
of  this  country  will  be  assured  of  ade¬ 
quate  grain  stocks.  This  is  something 
about  which  he  is  not  even  thinking ;  it  is 
irrelevant  to  his  purpose.  However,  I  say 
that  is  the  only  basis  for  having  an 
amendment  such  as  his. 

Instead,  he  premises  his  argument  on 
the  fact  that  grain  prices  are  low,  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  understands 
that  and  is  sympathetic  with  that.  So  he 
says  because  grain  prices  are  low,  even 
though  the  Nation  does  not  need  these 
reserves,  let  us  go  out  and  acquire  them  at 
the  taxpayers’  expense. 

I  say  if  he  wants  to  do  that,  it  would 
be  better  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
increased  payments  to  farmers.  That  is 
no  reason  for  exceeding  the  Nation’s 
requirements  for  grain. 

If  this  approach  were  followed,  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  somebody  will 
offer  on  the  floor  an  amendment  to  ac¬ 
quire  so  many- million  tons  of  steel  and 
copper,  even  though  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  says  it  is  in  excess  of  our  require¬ 
ments.  And  the  excuse  given  for  that 
will  be,  “Well,  steel  prices  are  low  and 
copper  prices  are  low  and  aluminum 
prices  are  low.” 

If  it  is  carried  to  that  logical  extent, 
it  could  bankrupt  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  proper  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  reserve  bill.  I  am  trying 
to  make  the  Monroney  amendment  into 
a  soundly  premised  amendment.  If  it  were 
a  soundly  premised  amendment,  every¬ 
body  here  could  vote  in  good  conscience 
for  the  security  of  our  country.  Without 
my  amendment,  the  Senator  is  suggest¬ 
ing  this  as  another  way  of  exceeding  the 
Nation’s  requirements  at  the  taxpayers’ 
cost.  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  have  a 
long-term  benefit  to  the  farmers,  either. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  to  the  Monroney 
amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  lines  8  and  9  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followng:  “major  disaster, 
seriously  adverse  food  production  weather 
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conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  or  military 
actions  and  to  assist”. 

On  page  6,  line  14,  insert  “serious”  before 
“shortage''. 

On  page  6,  line  15,  strike  “natural”  and 
substitute  “major”. 

On  page  6,  line  16,  insert  “seriously”  be¬ 
fore  "adverse”  and  “weather”  before  “cond- 
tions''. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  insert  “or”  before  “mili¬ 
tary  actions”  and  strike  “or  other  causes”. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  page  1 
of  the  Monroney  amendment.  I  shall 
read  section  901  of  the  amendment: 

Sec.  901.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  storable 
agricultural  commodities  adequate  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage  which 
might  arise  in  the  Nation  as  a  consequence 
of  any  natural  disaster,  adverse  food  produc¬ 
tion  conditions  for  one  or  more  years,  mili¬ 
tary  actions,  or  other  causes. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  before  our  committee 
similar  langauge  was  discussed.  I  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  if  we  had  the  phrase  “or  other 
causes”  included  it  would  open  wide  the 
door  for  the  possible  dumping  of  com¬ 
modities  on  the  market.  This  is  the  thing 
that  those  who  testified  for  the  reserves 
do  not  want.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  very  graciously  pointed  out  he  did 
not  intend  to  have  such  authority. 

My  amendment  would  delete  the 
words,  “or  other  causes”  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  the  bill  on  page  1  and 
again  on  page  6. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  narrow 
the  type  disaster  that  is  referred  to  so 
that  instead  of  saying  “natural”  disas¬ 
ter  we  provide  for  “major”  disaster.  A 
major  disaster  can  be  declared  only  by 
the  President.  That  limits  the  type  of 
disaster  that  we  might  have.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  the 
kind  of  disaster  involved  is  a  major  dis¬ 
aster. 

Then,  I  would  propose  further  that  in¬ 
stead  of  talking  about  “adverse  food  pro¬ 
duction  conditions,”  that  we  tighten  that 
language  by  referring  to  “seriously  ad¬ 
verse  food  production  weather  condi¬ 
tions”. 

Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  on  page  1  and  again  on  page  6,  the 
language  would  read:  “as  a  consequence 
of  any  major  disaster,  seriously  adverse 
food  production  weather  conditions  for 
one  or  more  years,  or  military  actions.” 

With  that  language,  I  believe  we  have 
a  tighter  restriction  on  the  disposal  of 
the  stocks  from  the  reserve  and  it  will 
accord  with  the  desires  of  the  propo¬ 
nents  and  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  yesterday.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  accepting  this  language  to  make 
the  amendment  more  specific.  It  is  for 
an  unusual  situation  we  might  face  in 
adverse  food  production  and  other  ways. 
The  language  improves  the  bill.  We  are 
happy  to  accept  it. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  security  reserve  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  appeals  to  the 
farmers  of  Texas  at  least  as  much  as  to 
the  farmers  of  other  States.  And  the 
general  public  of  my  State  would  bene¬ 
fit  along  with  the  people  of  all  the  other 
States.  In  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
is  an  excellent  addition — in  fact,  a  neces¬ 
sary  addition — to  the  bill  as  it  came  to 
the  floor. 

Among  Texas  farmers,  both  grain 
sorghum-  and  wheat  producers  have 
much  to  gain  from  this  amendment. 

Texas  produces  far  more  grain  sor¬ 
ghum,  or  milo  as  we  call  it,  than  any 
other  State.  Last  year  the  value  of  the 
crop  to  farmers  in  my  State  was  well 
over  $350  million.  That  was  more  than 
$29  million  greater  than  the  value  of  the 

1966  crop,  but  farmers  are  not  able  to 
sell  all  that  they  produced,  which  means 
that  the  carryover 'at  the  end  of  this 
marketing  year  will  be  somewhat  high¬ 
er  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  We  do  not  yet  have  an  official 
estimate  on  the  size  of  this  year’s  crop, 
but  we  do  know  that  farmers  planted 
more  than  they  originally  intended  to 
because  some  of  their  wheat  was  ruined 
by  bad  weather,  making  land  available 
for  milo.  In  some  parts  of  the  Great 
Plains,  rain  came  early  enough  for  milo 
although  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
wheat.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  we 
are  again  producing  more  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  take  without  depressing  prices, 
we  definitely  need  the  alternative  of 
taking  some  milo  off  the  market  and  in¬ 
sulating  it  where  it  cannot  get  back  un¬ 
til  the  need  for  it  arises. 

The  feed  grain  program  we  have  un¬ 
der  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 

1967  is  a  good  one  for  the  milo  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  have  been  making  good 
use  of  it.  They  are  doing  a  good  job  of 
gearing  production  to  demand  and  mar¬ 
keting  their  crops  in  orderly  fashion. 
They  do  not  say  they  have  a  crisis — 
they  merely  say  they  need  the  help  of 
the  security  reserve  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
and  continue  to  make  progress. 

As  to  wheat,  Texas  is  one  of  the  major 
producing  States.  We  had  a  relatively 
poor  crop  last  year,  but  it  was  worth 
about  $80  million.  The  year  before  it  was 
valued  at  more  than  $120  million.  This 
year  our  crop  is  estimated  to  be  larger 
than  last  year’s  but  smaller  than  the 
1966  crop.  Unfortunately,  the  price  is 
down  to  a  very  unsatisfactory  level.  This 
reserves  amendment  could  help  those 
producers  who  have  not  sold  their  wheat. 
We  should  have  had  it  a  year  ago.  At 
that  time,  competent  economists  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  could  well  increase  prices 
5  to  10  cents  a  bushel.  How  much  it  would 
strengthen  prices  today  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  accurately  right  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  Nation’s  harvest.  But  for 
every  cent  of  increase,  on  my  State’s  85 
million  bushels,  Texas  farmers  would  be 


$850,000  better  off.  A  few  pennies  would 
add  up  to  substantial  improvement  in 
the  income  of  many  producers. 

This  is  another  example  of  how  the 
public  interest  and  the  farmer’s  interest 
coincide. 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  up  a  reserve 
for  the  public  protection.  Now  is  when 
the  supplies  are  available  at  relatively 
low  prices.  By  the  same  token,  now  is 
when  the  action  would  help  farmers — 
while  grain  prices  are  low  and  increases 
are  thoroughly  justifiable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  entire  economy. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  amendment,  and 
I  believe  that  every  Member  should  vote 
for  it  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment  as  modified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
an  amendment  and  I  discussed  it.  Then 
I  yielded  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  the  Senator  likewise  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time.  What  is  the 
disposal  of  my  amendment? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ac¬ 
cepted  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  as  a  modification  to  his 
amendment.  Since  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  on  the  Monroney 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  permitted  to  modify  his  amendment. 
That  has  been  done. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Mon¬ 
roney  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Mr. 
Monroney’s  amendment,  as  modified. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  voted  no.  However, 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
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[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat¬ 
field],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[No.  229  Leg.] 

YEAS— 26 


Bayh 

Jackson 

Morse 

Burdick 

Magnuson 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Mundt 

Church 

McGee 

Nelson 

Clark 

McGovern 

Proxmire 

Dodd 

Metcalf 

Randolph 

Gore 

Mondale 

Symington 

Harris 

Hart 

Monroney 

Montoya 

NAYS— 48 

Yarborough 

Aiken 

Eastland 

McIntyre 

Allott 

EUender 

Miller 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Morton 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Bible 

Fong 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Gruening 

PeU 

Brewster 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hayden 

Ribicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Cannon 

Hill 

Scott 

Carlson 

Holland 

Smith 

Case 

Hollings 

Spong 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Dirksen 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  LIVE  PAIRS,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED — 2 


Sparkman,  against. 

Williams  of  New  Jersey,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Bartlett 

Bennett 

Dominick 

Fulbright 

Griffin 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hruska 


Inouye 

Muskie 

Javits 

Percy 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Murphy 

So  Mr.  Monroney’s  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if,  when 
this  agriculture  bill  is  advanced  for 

passage - 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  someone  must  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  or  yield  some  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
aware  that  we  were  under  controlled  time 
on  the  bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  require?  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
any  other  Senators  who  have  amend¬ 
ments  would  be  prepared  to  offer  them. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if,  when 
this  bill  is  passed,  my  vote  is  required 
to  prevent  it  from  failing,  I  shall  vote 
“yea.” 

I  do  not  think  we  can  end  our  agri¬ 
cultural  program  and  turn  our  farmers 
out  into  the  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
my  vote  is  not  required  to  prevent  that 
from  happening,  I  cannot  vote  “yea”  and 
endorse  the  agricultural  prices  we  have 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  seem  to  have  two 
agricultural  worlds.  One  is  made  up  of 
the  agricultural  theoreticians,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  bureaucrats,  and  statisticians. 
The  other  one  is  that  world  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  which  the  farmers  live,  work, 
and  market  their  products.  These  worlds 
are  far  apart. 

It  was  stated  by  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  that  prices  were 
the  lowest  in  26  years.  I  think  it  is  worse 
than  that.  Prices  were  never  worse.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  price  of  wheat  being  $1.26, 
I  was  home  last  weekend,  and  the  loan 
price  of  wheat  in  my  community  was 
down  to  $1.13. 

How  well  I  can  remember  the  depth 
of  the  depression  in  the  early  1930’s. 
Wheat  went  to  50  cents  a  bushel.  But 
1,000  bushels  of  wheat  would  buy  more 
then  than  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  will 
buy  now. 

When  com  was  harvested  last  fall,  it 
sold  for  very  little  over  $1  if  it  met  the 
grade  and  moisture  test.  A  great  deal  of 
com  in  my  area  sold  for  90  cents  or  less. 

Rancliers  and  livestock  producers  find 
a  dwindling  margin  between  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  the  prices  they 
receive. 

Eggs  are  quoted  at  18  cents  a  dozen 
in  my  hometown  this  week,  and  that  is 
probably  optimistic.  A  nice,  fat,  old  hen 
can  be  purchased  for  20  cents  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  or  not  to  exceed  25  cents. 

Prices  were  never  lower,  and  we  have 
more  officials  in  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  who  are  spending  more  money 
than  we  ever  spent  before. 

Mr.  President,  parity  is  the  compari¬ 
son  of  farm  prices  with  all  other  prices. 
They  were  not  too  good  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  years,  but  they  averaged  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  On  June  15,  1967,  it  was 
down  to  75  percent  of  parity.  On  June 
15  of  this  year,  it  was  down  to  73  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  how  well  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  how  that  great  orator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  would  make  the  rafters  ring  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  farmers  during  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  years.  I  refer  to  our  beloved  and 
distinguished  Vice  President,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey.  He  deplored  farm  prices  then. 
Why,  they  were  high  compared  to  now. 
Here  is  what  he  said  in  1958: 

There  is  one  way  this  program  can  be 
stopped.  We  shall  have  a  little  rendezvous 
with  the  ballot  box  this  fall.  The  ballot 
box  in  our  part  of  the  country  and  in  other 


parts  of  the  country  may  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  determining  the  kind  of  policies 
being  enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  American  people  now  know  that  90 
percent  of  parity  is  reasonably  fair. 

He  also  said : 

We  are  going  to  have  a  campaign  this 
year,  and  I  am  going  to  be  in  it.  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  some  farm  audiences.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  it  out  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
farmers  think  they  are  entitled  to  parity 
or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  less  than 
parity. 

Well,  they  wrote  the  platform  for  1960. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was 
quite  active  in  that.  I  want  to  read  a  very 
interesting  promise  made  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Democrat  platform 
of  1960  pledged  90  percent  of  parity 
commodity  loans.  It  has  never  been  car¬ 
ried  out. 

As  soon  as  the  pledge  was  made  and 
the  election  was  over,  Mr.  Humphrey 
left  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  and  prices  have  been  going 
down  since  all  that  time. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

Agriculture  has  been  going  downhill  day 
by  day  for  the  last  8  years. 

This  was  on  July  2,  1960. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  going  down¬ 
hill  for  16  years.  I  think  we  are  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  we  have  to  have  an  agri¬ 
cultural  program,  but  I  cannot  endorse 
what  we  have,  or  the  prices  that  the 
farmers  receive  for  their  products. 

I  want  to  end  with  one  more  quota¬ 
tion  from  our  distinguished  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  said  this  in  1960: 

All  we  need  to  do  is  remember  the  old 
axiom,  “Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way.” 
If  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  these  people  in  rural  America, 
something  that  will  help  them  in  connection 
with  the  prices  they  receive  for  the  com¬ 
modities  to  help  them  get  the  kind  of  help 
they  sorely  need. 

I  agreed  with  that.  Not  only  were  those 
promises  rejected  and  not  carried 
through;  Mr.  Freedman  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  he  has  used 
the  power  of  that  office  time  and  again 
to  lower  the  farmer’s  prices.  There  is 
not  a  Senator  from  a  farm  State  who 
does  not  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  the  poor  on  Washington, 
a  gentleman  accused  Mr.  Humphrey,  in 
substance,  of  operating  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers;  and  he  said  no,  that  was  not  so. 
Mr.  Humphrey  is  right.  It  has  not  been 
done. 

Mr.  President,  we  never  had  worse 
farm  prices  than  we  have  today.  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  American  farmers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  something  better. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  understanding  that  we  may  well  toe 
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voting  shortly,  and  at  this  time  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  had  intended  to  call  up  my 
amendment  883.  For  a  variety  of  good 
reasons,  I  am  not  calling  the  amendment 
up,  but  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the 
subject  matter  involved  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  I  shall  not  offer. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1968  would  bring  farm 
employers  and  employees  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act.  Since  its 
passage  over  30  years  ago,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  has  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded  agricultural  employees.  The 
amendment,  which  I  have  not  intro¬ 
duced,  would  simply  correct  this  in¬ 
equity  by  eliminating  this  discriminatory 
exclusion  from  the  act. 

Unlike  the  farm  measure,  S.  3590, 
which  requires  several  billions  of  dollars 
in  taxpayers’  revenues,  the  idea  that  I 
am  discussing  imposes  no  additional  bur¬ 
den  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  on  the  reasons  for  discussing  farm 
workers’  collective-bargaining  rights  in 
the  context  of  the  legislative  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  the  multibillion- dollar  farm 
subsidy  bill. 

The  amendment  I  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce,  but  which  will  be  considered  later 
as  a  separate  legislative  matter,  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  Senate  public 
hearings  and  thorough  study  of  all  is¬ 
sues  involved,  and  this  has  extended  over 
a  period  of  several  years.  There  are  many 
cosponsors  of  the  idea  which  is  embodied 
in  the  bill,  S.  8.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  that 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Williams,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Mr. 
Clark,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Grtjening,  Democrat,  of  Alaska;  Mr.  Hart, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Inouye,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Hawaii;  Mr.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  McCarthy,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota;  Mr.  Pell,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Mr.  Young,  Democrat,  of  Ohio;  and 
Mr.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  The 
hill  was  also  cosponsored  by  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  (S.  8)  has  been  on  the  agenda  for 
executive  consideration  by  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  since 
April  24.  Between  April  24  and  today, 
the  committee  has  reported  to  the  Senate 
several  major  bills  which  came  to  the 
committee  later  in  point  of  time  than  did 
the  bill  (S.  8). 

While  I  strongly  supported  each  of 
those  measures,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Record  should  reflect  the  list  of  bills 
for  the  consideration  of  which  S.  8  was 
temporarily  set  aside  so  that  they  could 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  importance  of  this  measure 
to  our  Nation’s  farm  economy,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  farmworkers,  I  recognized 
the  imperative  public  interest  in  other 
major  bills  which,  though  chronologically 


below  S.  8  on  the  committee  agenda,  did 
not  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  some¬ 
what  adamantly  opposed  by  a  very 
powerful  economic  group.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  list  of  the  bills,  for  which  S.  8  was 
set  aside,  and  which  have  been  reported 
by  the  full  Labor  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

H.R.  5404,  Amendments  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act. 

H.R.  11308,  Arts  and  Humanities  Founda¬ 
tion. 

H.R.  12120,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Amend¬ 
ments. 

S.  2938,  Manpower  Training  Act. 

S.  3769,  Higher  Education. 

S.  3770,  Vocational  Education. 

H.R.  15758,  Regional  Medical  Programs. 

S.  325,  National  Eye  Institute. 

H.R.  14096,  Unlawful  possession  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

H.R.  13781,  Sea-grant  Colleges  and  Ocean 
Exploration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  From 
April  24  to  the  present  time,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  have  not  been  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  vote  on  even  a  single 
amendment  regarding  the  substance  of 
the  measure.  The  only  action  has  been 
delaying  action  of  a  procedural  nature. 

In  fact,  the  pending  committee  busi¬ 
ness  on  S.  8  is  a  motion  by  an  opponent 
of  the  measure  to  refer  the  bill  to  still  an¬ 
other  subcommittee,  the  effect  of  which, 
of  course,  would  be  to  kill  an  opportunity 
for  a  vote  on  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  just  like  to  have 
the  record  disclose,  while  we  are  talking 
about  the  meetings  that  the  Senator  has 
listed,  that  the  Republicans  did  furnish 
a  sufficient  number  of  committee  mem¬ 
bers  for  a  quorum ;  that,  in  fact,  on  every 
date  listed  when  the  Senator’s  bill  (S.  8) 
was  considered,  there  were  from  three  to 
five  Republicans  in  attendance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Arizona  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  if  I  could  finish  my 
statement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Will  the  majority  leader  yield  the 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  some  other  points. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
understand  the  procedure,  a  speaker 
may  yield  for  a  question,  but  I  have  not 
heard  a  question.  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  finish  my  statement,  and  then 
I  will  yield  for  a  question,  or  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arizona  can  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  I  would  simply  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  this,  so  we  can  clarify 
the  matter:  How  many  members  are 
there  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  a  question  for  which  I  did  not  yield. 
We  will  come  to  that  later. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  was 


prepared  to  vote  on  the  question.  Un- 
fortunately,  however,  the  intent  to  vote 
was  thwarted  by  the  author  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  himself,  who  walked  out  of  the 
executive  session  while  the  vote  was  be¬ 
ing  taken  or  about  to  be  taken;  and  I 
believe  these  facts  show  why  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  farmworker  issue  is  properly 
a  part  of  the  Senate  consideration  of 
this  multibillion- dollar  farm  subsidy 
bill. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  advocates 
of  this  legislation  have  made  every  effort 
to  work  within  the  traditional  legislative 
procedures,  and,  I  add,  we  are  prepared 
to  continue  to  work  within  the  tradi¬ 
tional  procedures  if  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  is  afforded. 

I  must  report  to  the  Senate,  however, 
that  as  the  facts  now  stand,  the  final 
report  on  the  bill  (S.  8)  and  the  right 
to  have  it  determined  through  the  tradi¬ 
tional  procedures  of  this  body  have  been 
thwarted  within  the  committee  by  the 
tactics  of  a  small  minority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  will  say  at  this  time 
that  it  has  been  worked  out  with  our 
distinguished  chairman  to  have  further 
executive  sessions  next  week  on  this 
measure. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  Vice  President  Humphrey  has 
strongly  called  for  enactment  of  this 
farmworker  legislation  this  year.  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  Vice 
President  stated : 

It  is  now  time— indeed,  it  is  long  overdue — 
for  farm  workers  to  have  full  rights  of  orga¬ 
nization  and  collective  bargaining  guaran¬ 
teed  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
As  I  have  stated  in  the  past  and  I  reaffirm 
now.  Congress  should  act  this  year  to  provide 
this  protection.  - 

The  Vice  President  has  pointed  the 
way,  and  I  agree  with  him  wholeheart¬ 
edly.  And  I  shall  continue  to  press  for 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  this  year.  The  normal  procedures 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  to 
make  that  possible.  Should  that  avenue 
continue  to  be  blocked  by  what  I  consider 
unreasonable  delay  and  refusal  to  come 
to  the  merits  of  the  issue,  this  measure, 
in  my  judgment — and  it  is  my  conclu¬ 
sion — will  have  to  be  brought  to  the  floor 
in  an  appropriate  parliamentary  way. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  now  for  a  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Did  not  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  senior  Senator  from  Florida  ask  for 
hearings  in  his  State,  in  order  to  present 
the  position  of  the  workers  in  his  State 
on  this  legislation?  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  care  to  answer  that 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  consulting  with  counsel 
to  our  staff.  I  did  not  receive  any  letter 
of  request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  our  committee  is  present,  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  verify  that  requests 
were  made.  I  know  that  I  made  them 
personally,  and  I  know  they  were  even 
made  in  writing,  and  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Florida,  I  am  sure,  will 
verify  that  fact. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  had 
hearings  from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Coast  to  coast  consisted 
of  California  and  Texas.  I  do  not  think 
those  areas  can  properly  be  termed  coast 
to  coast. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  been  in  Michigan,  Florida,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  know  there  was  a  hear¬ 
ing  in  New  York.  But  the  Senator  said 
his  efforts  had  been  obstructed  by  the 
minority.  Is  it  an  obstruction  when  we 
have  under  consideration  a  bill  that  in¬ 
volves  all  the  labor  on  farms — not  just 
seasonal  or  migratory  labor?  Is  it  right 
for  the  Senator  to  say  it  is  not  proper 
to  have  a  special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
consider  this  legislation,  when  it  involves 
other  than  migratory  labor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
certainly  glad  the  Senator  raised  that 
point,  if  we  may  have  additional  time  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  made  a  motion 
that  the  bill  be  sent  to  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Labor.  I  can  still  see  the  Senator, 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  going  out  the 
door.  We  did  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Was  I  the  only  Senator 
who  went  out  the  door? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  was  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  And  preceded  by  two 
other  Senators  who  left  earlier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  the  first 
to  go  through  the  door. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  can  say  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
the  motion  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Certainly,  and  it  is  still 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Why 
did  we  not  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Because  at  the  time  the 
Senator  was  proceeding,  not  in  a  proper 
order  of  procedure,  and  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  had 
a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  had  a  right  to  make  the 
motion.  The  Senator  had  some  proxies. 
The  committee  members  represented  by 
those  proxies  were  not  present.  They  did 
not  know  of  my  motion.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  could  not  have  voted  the  proxies 
properly  on  my  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  had 
a  physical  quorum  present,  and  I  was 
about  to  agree  that  I  would  not  vote  the 
proxies  because  there  was  a  quorum 
present. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  cannot  read  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  mind.  So,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
Senator  was  about  to  agree  that  he  would 
not  vote  the  proxies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  could  not  read  my  mind  because 
he  was  going  out  of  the  door. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  something  important. 
This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  when  a  quorum 
was  not  present.  A  point  of  order  was 
raised  against  that  in  our  full  commit¬ 
tee.  Several  members  of  the  majority,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  minority, 
agreed  they  would  vote  to  sustain  the 
point  of  order.  Then  finally,  to  save  em¬ 
barrassment  for  the  Senator’s  subcom¬ 
mittee,  our  full  committee  voted  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommit¬ 
tee  from  further  consideration  of  S.  8, 
and  to  bring  it  before  our  full  committee 
in  its  original  text. 

The  minority  has  had  a  better  repre¬ 
sentation  when  the  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  full  committee,  I  think, 
percentagewise,  than  the  majority. 

There  are  10  members  of  the  majority 
on  the  full  committee.  There  are  only  six 
members  on  the  minority  side.  Any  time 
that  the  Senator  wanted  to,  if  the  major¬ 
ity  agreed,  he  could  get  a  quorum  pres¬ 
ent  or  enough  members  present  to  vote 
down  anything  that  the  minority  might 
suggest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  we  have  had  the 
discussion.  We  are  going  in  on  Tuesday. 
Can  we  here  have  an  understanding  with 
each  other  and  agree  that  we  will  start 
calling  the  roll  on  amendments  and 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  feel  it  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hold  the  hearings  which  he  has 
requested  for  some  period  of  time  in  his 
State.  And  that  request  will  be  made 
again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  try 
to  find  every  reason  possible  to  go  to 
Florida,  I  do  not  mind  saying.  The  only 
thing  is  that  he  bill  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  considered,  and  it  has  been  for 
most  of  the  period  since  April  24  No.  1 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Labor  Subcommit¬ 
tee  for  consideration. 

So,  our  hearings  have  been  held.  I 
think  later  on,  if  I  can  find  another  rea¬ 
son  to  go  to  Florida,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  go. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  State  of  Florida,  being  one 
of  the  largest  agricultural  "States  in  our 
Nation,  perhaps  being  second  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  migratory  labor,  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  have  hearings? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  exactly  that,  that  Florida  is  one 
of  our  most  important  agricultural 
States.  In  our  recognition  of  that  fact,  I 
believe  we  have  had  five  trips  out  of  our 
subcommittee  to  Florida. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  admit  that  was  not  during  the  course 
of  this  session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  been  from  Homestead  to  Belle 
Glade — and  what  is  the  name  of  that  big 
lake? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Okeechobee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
been  in  celery  fields  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  about  110.  We  have  been  to 
Florida. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  will  admit 
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that  we  have  not  had  hearings  held  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  of  Congress  other  than 
the  ones  first  referred  to  by  the  Senator, 
the  very  limited  hearings  in  California 
and  the  even  more  limited  hearings  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  In  fact,  I  refer  to 
the  report  concerning  the  limitation  of 
those  hearings  when  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  majority  side  admitted 
that  we  did  not  have  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  to  make  the  needed  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Gra¬ 
cious.  The  investigation  of  this  subject 
matter  goes  back  30  years. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Not  for  this  session  of 
Congress  and  not  for  the  Members  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  refer 
to  the  issue,  the  subject. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Members  of  this 
Congress  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  information  submitted  to 
them.  They  have  not  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  have  the  subcommittee  come  to 
their  States  so  that  they  could  present 
their  problems  and  their  programs  in 
this  regard. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  581  of  the 
hearings  where  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  did  not  have  the  time 
to  visit  the  farms.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  have  to  admit  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  in  a  different  context  altogether.  It 
did  not  deal  with  national  labor  rela¬ 
tions  coverage  of  farmworkers.  That  had 
to  do  with  offering  housing  and  other 
matters. 

We  have  seen  enough  bad  housing.  We 
did  not  have  to  go  there.  We  have  seen 
it  in  Arizona.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
worst  housing  for  farmworkers  in  the 
whole  Nation  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  only  place  that  I 
can  think  of  might  be  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  where  the  Federal  Government  has 
jurisdiction.  I  am  working  on  this 
problem. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  hope 
that  after  we  get  through  with  that,  we 
can  get  to  a  vote  on  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec¬ 
ognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey,  will  listen  when  I 
again  invite  him  to  come  down  and  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  our  State.  I  hope  that 
he  will  not  state  on  the  Record  that  we 
have  temperatures  of  1 10  degrees  in  our 
State,  because  I  have  not  experienced 
that  in  our  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  was 
in  the  celery  fields.  It  was  not  at  the 
beaches  or  the  beautiful  lakes  or  the 
seashore.  However,  that  was  true  in  the 
celery  fields. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  have  felt,  since 
hearings  were  held  in  California  and 
Texas,-  which  are  States  that  we  admire 
and  like  very  much,  and  since  we  are 
as  important  a  producer  of  perishables 
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as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  that 
hearings  should  be  held  there.  We  have 
invited  the  committee  to  meet  our  pro¬ 
ducers  there.  We  would  like  to  have 
hearings  held  there. 

We  invite  the  subcommittee  again. 
Our  problem  is  acute.  When  perishable 
crops  like  tomatoes,  beans,  or  roasting 
ears  are  ready  to  move,  we  have  to  move 
them  even  though  the  temperature  is 
not  quite  as  hot  as  that  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  idea  of  having  our  more  than 
200,000  agricultural  laborers — in  large 
part  migratory  labor — controlled  by  an 
agent  who  is  not  a  fleldworker,  but  is 
somebody  who  is  there  to  try  to  make 
trouble  when  we  have  to  have  the  labor 
at  the  time  when  the  vegetables  must 
be  moved,  is  simply  terrifying  to  our 
producers. 

We  want  to  be  heard  on  the  matter, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  heard  on  it. 

May  I  say  just  one  more  thing.  These 
industries  get  no  aid  out  of  the  pending 
bill.  They  do  not  share  in  the  billions 
which  are  mentioned.  They  do  not  ask 
for  any  price  support.  All  they  want  is 
the  chance  to  produce  and  harvest  their 
product.  < 

The  pending  bill  which  seeks  to  give 
help  to  the  farmers  would  go  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  as  to  a  large  group 
of  farmers  if  any  such  measure  as  the 
one  now  discussed  were  agreed  to. 

I  appreciate  the  decision  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  not  to  offer  his  amendment  at  this 
time. 

I  again  extend  a  warm  invitation  to 
him  to  come  to  Florida.  I  believe  that  on 
one  of  his  visits  there,  I  assigned  some  of 
my  friends  to  meet  with  him  and  see 
that  he  saw  the  sights.  I  hope  he  did. 

I  will  arrange  the  same  thing  again  if 
he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  invitation.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  most  convincing  when  he 
says,  “Come  on  down.”  He  ought  to  be 
on  television. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
someone  yield  me  a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  goes  much  further  in  opening  this 
bill  up  to  further  amendment  than  many 
people  realize.  This  was  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  It 
would  have  opened  up  the  whole  field  of 
labor  law  to  amendment  and,  if  we  ever 
got  to  that  point,  there  would  have  been 
a  good  many  amendments  offered  and 
possibly  adopted  with  which  organized 
labor  would  have  been  most  unhappy. 

■  We  would  have  had  a  donnybrook 
'  during  the  closing  days  of  this  session 
ij  that  would  not  have  done  credit  to  any 
of  us.  This  would  have  opened  up  the 
i  whole  field  of  labor  relations  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
j  Act. 

I  certainly  am  willing,  and  have  been 
right  along,  to  consider  the  problem  in¬ 
volved.  But  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
i  Proper  way  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  farm  program,  both  among  the 
farmers  and  among  the  taxpayers,  that 


it  seems  to  me  very  unwise  in  1968  to 
extend  the  program  to  January  1,  1974. 

Such  an  extension  would  completely 
overlap  the  administration  to  be  elected 
in  November.  It  would  tend  to  preclude 
adoption  of  new  ideas  which  might  be 
presented  by  the  new  President. 

Since  the  present  farm  bill  does  not 
expire  until  January  1,  1970,  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  a  full  year  to 
evaluate  the  present  program,  and  to  pro¬ 
pose  revisions.  I  could  support  a  1-year 
extension  beyond  the  January  1970  date, 
but  a  4-year  extension  is  unjustified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend¬ 
ment.  If  there  be  no  further  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  All  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskie],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat¬ 
field],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 


nia  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 


[No.  230  Leg.] 
YEAS — 58 


Aiken 

Harris 

Moss 

Allott 

Hart 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hollings 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott  » 

Clark 

McClellan 

Smith 

Cooper 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Dirksen 

McGovern 

Stennis 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Symington 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Fong 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Gore 

Morse 

Gruening 

Morton 

Bible 

NAYS— 18 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Boggs 

Curtis 

Miller 

Brewster 

Fannin 

Pell 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Hickenlooper 

Spong 

Case 

Holland 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING — 23 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Bennett 

Javitg 

Percy 

Dominick 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Griffin 

Long,  Mo. 

Tower 

Hartke 

Long,  La. 

Tydings 

Hatfield 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hruska 

Murphy 

So  the  bill  (S.  3590) 

was  passed,  as 

follows : 

S. 3590 

An  act  to  extend  and  improve  legislation 
for  maintaining  farm  income,  stabilizing 
prices  and  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
agricultural  commodities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act 
of  1968”.- 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

EXTENSION  OF  CLASS  I - BASE  PLAN 

AUTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan 
is  extended  by  striking  out  “ December  31, 
1969”  and  inserting  "December  31,  1973” 
in  section  103  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

RESEARCH,  PROMOTION,  AND 
ADVERTISING 

Sec.  102.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agrl- 
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cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
and  subsequent  legislation  is  further 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsec¬ 
tion  8c (5)  the  following  new  subparagraph 

(I): 

"(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  marketing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  other  research  pro¬ 
grams,  and  advertising  (excluding  brand 
advertising) ,  sales  promotion,  educational, 
and  other  similar  programs,  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  or  promote  the  domestic  marketing 
and  consumption  of  milk  and  its  products, 
to  be  financed  by  producers  in  a  manner 
and  at  a  rate  specified  in  the  order,  or  all 
producer  milk  under  the  order.  Producer 
contributions  under  this  subparagraph  may 
be  deducted  from  funds  due  producers  in 
computing  total  pool  value  or  otherwise 
computing  total  funds  due  producers  and 
such  deductions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
adjustments  authorized  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  subsection  8c (5).  Provision  may 
be  made  in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow 
suitable  adjustments  or  credits  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  milk  on  which  a  mandatory 
checkoff  for  advertising  or  research  is  re¬ 
quired  under  the  authority  of  any  State  law. 
Such  funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  or¬ 
ganized  by  milk  producers  and  producers’ 
cooperative  associations  in  such  form  and 
with  such  methods  of  operation  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  order.  Such  agency  may  ex¬ 
pend  such  funds  for  any  of  the  purposes  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  subparagraph  and  may  desig¬ 
nate,  employ,  and  allocate  funds  to  persons 
and  organizations  engaged  in  such  programs 
which  meet  the  standards  and  qualifications 
specified  in  the  order.  All  funds  collected 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately 
accounted  for  and  shall  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  collected. 
Programs  authorized  by  this  subparagraph 
may  be  either  local  or  national  in  scope  or 
both,  as  provided  in  the  order,  but  shall  not 
be  international.  Order  provisions  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  become  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  such  provisions 
are  approved  by  producers  separately  from 
other  order  provisions,  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  approval  of  marketing  or¬ 
ders,  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subsection  8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or  ter¬ 
mination  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not 
be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or 
of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

TITLE  II— PEED  GRAINS 
EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  striking  out  ‘T966  through  1969 
crops”  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
"1966  through  1973  crops”  in  the  following 
provisions  of  law: 

(1)  Section  105(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  CASH  OR  KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  sub¬ 
section  and  section  16  (i)  of  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  price  support  payments  and  di¬ 
version  payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in 
kind  for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains.  Payment-in-kind  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  support  and  diversion  pro¬ 
grams  for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop 
in  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30,  1969,  shall  not  be  marketed 
and  shall  be  canceled.” 


TITLE  III — COTTON 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOTMENT 

TRANSFERS,  EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE,  AND 

DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969”  in  section  344a  (a)  and  inserting  “1966 
through  1973”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting 
“the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  in  section  350  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT 

AND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE 

NOT  DIVERTED,  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE 

PRICE  PROVISION 

Sec.  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
103(d)  by  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  and  substituting  "the  1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

(2)  By  striking,  out  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(d)  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  following:  “Where  the  farm  op¬ 
erator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  no 
acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  ap¬ 
plicable  rate  or  rates  establised  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the 
remainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provision  of  section  344a  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that 
section,  or  may  be  released  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  344 (m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such 
lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction 
of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under 
this  paragraph.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  “July  31,  1970”  in  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “July  31,  1974”. 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  DEFINITION  OF 
COOPERATOR 

Sec.  303.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”,  and  by 
striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and 
substituting  “1967  through  1973  crops”. 

EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  “(excluding  that  part  of  the 
allotment  which  the  Secretary  determines 
was  apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  na¬ 
tional  acreage  reserve)  ”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (b). 

EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE 

Sec.  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  “For  each  subsequent  crop — ”  and 
substituting  “For  the  1967  and  1968  crops — ”. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof,  the  following:  “For 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  250,000  acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence 
thereof  “of  all  cotton  produced  on  such 
farm  for  such  year”  and  substituting  “of  a 
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quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such 
year”. 

TITLE  IV — WHEAT 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  The  wheat  program  is  extended _ 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1964  through  1969”  in  amendment  (7)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  (1)  of  section 
505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1964  through  1973  calen¬ 
dar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1965  through  1969”  in  amendment  (13)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  (2)  of  section 
505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1965  through  1973  calen¬ 
dar  years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969”  in  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
amendment  (3)  of  section  505  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting 
“1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1966  through  1969”  in  section  332(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  substituting  “1966  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969”  in  section  339(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  substituting  “1964  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969”  wherever  they  appear  in 
section  502  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops”  in  section  506  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

PROJECTED  FARM  YIELD  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  301  (b)  (13)  (k)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “three  calendar 
years”  and  substituting  “five  calendar  years”. 

WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  332(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation”  and  substituting  “on 
hand  in  the  United  States”. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES  TO 
PROCESSORS 

Sec.  404.  Section  379(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1969”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1973”. 

DATE  FOR  DETERMINING  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  paragraph  (1)  (a)  after  the  words  "100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price”  the  following: 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not  earlier  than 
May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  mar¬ 
keting  year,”. 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  extended  by 
striking  out  “December  31,  1969”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “December  31, 1973”. 

TITLE  VI — CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969”  in  subsection  (a)  and 
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substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  "during  any  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  June  30,  1966  through  June 
30,  1968  or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968 
through  December  31,  1969”  in  subsection 
(k)  and  substituting  "during  any  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  July  1,  1972,  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31, 1973”. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  602.  Section  602 (p)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  words  “or  expenses”  and  insert¬ 
ing  “other  than  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  as  provided  by  section  5703(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code”. 

TERMINATION  OP  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  as 
follows:  “(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
agreements  which  are  entered  into  with  pro¬ 
ducers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  if  he  determines  such  action  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice 
in  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to 
return  their  land  to  agricultural  production.” 
TITLE  VII— RICE 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTINGENT  RICE  ACREAGE 
DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  353(c)(7)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968, 
or  1969”  and  substituting  “1966  or  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  up  to  and  including  1973”. 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  OP  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT  LEASE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  “1962  through  1969”,  and  in¬ 
setring  “1962  through  1973”. 

RESTRICTION  ON  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  AND 
COUNTY  PROJECTED  YIELDS 

Sec.  802.  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  pro¬ 
jected  yield  for  any  State  or  county  for  the 
1969  and  succeeding  crops  of  any  commod¬ 
ity  shall  not  be  less  than  95  per  centum  of 
the  yield  established  for  such  State  or  county 
for  the  preceding  crop.” 

EXTENSION  OP  BOILED  PEANUT  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar¬ 
keting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  13, 
1957  (7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “This  amendment  shall  be 
effective  for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of 
peanuts.” 

MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR  APPLES  PRODUCED  IN 
COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec.  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  Connecticut”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “Connecticut,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  arid  Ohio. 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  FOR  APPLES 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 'and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is 
amended  by  inserting  “,  such  marketing 
research  and 'development  projects  provided 
in  section  8c(6)  (I),  and”  immediately  after 
“section  8c (6)  (H)  ”. 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
8c(6)  (I)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “or  avocados”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "avocados,  or  apples”. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  WATER  AND 

POWER  RESOURCES  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM¬ 
MISSION  APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1383,  H.R.  17903,  the  so-called  pub¬ 
lic  works  appropriation  bill.  I  do  this  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  the  pending 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  17903)  making  appropriations 
for  public  yorks  for  water  and  power  re¬ 
sources  development,  including  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Department 
the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Int4r- 
jeeanic  Canal  Study  Commission/  the 
fiaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  water  Resources  Council,  and  the 
Atomic  ^Energy  Commission/for  the  fiscal 
year  encmjg  June  30,  196£/ md  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  Is  thermobjeefelon  to  the  present 
consideration  oXthg  bill? 

There  being  np/objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  co/siH^r  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.\Mr.  President,  we 
have  under  consideration  this  afternoon 
H.R.  17903/a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power 
resourced  development,  including  the 
Corps/of  Engineers,  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration, 
id  power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Lpter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission\the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  Nie 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potorm 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au-' 
.  thority,  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  our  custom,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  divided 
itself  into  three  panels  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  pending  bill.  The  portion  of 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  power  marketing  activities  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  handled 
by  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay¬ 
den],  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  The  portion  of 
the  bill  covering  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  handled  by  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  I  handled  the 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  the  civil  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and 
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Study  Commission,  the  Delaware  Rivj 
Basin  Commission,  the  Interstate 
mission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basi: 
the  Water  Resources  Council. 

The  hearings  on  the  bill  started  on 
March  6  and  continued  through  June  28. 
The  subcommittees  held  37  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testinjKmy,  and  two 
executive  sessions  for  tlp4  purpose  of 
marking  up  the  bill.  Tb6  subcommittee 
heard  890  witnesses,  which  included  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  varibus  organizations 
and  local  communities,  in  addition  to 
departmental  representatives;  810  of  the 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  panel 
handling  the  civil  functions  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Army  and  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administra¬ 
tion;  62  a/'the  witnesses  appeared  before 
the  panei  headed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden];  and  the 
remaining  18  witnesses  appeared  before 
the/jpanel  headed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  The  hearings 
Comprise  four  volumes,  which  contain 
'4,622  pages  of  testimony.  A  complete  set 
of  the  hearings  is  on  each  Senator’s 
desk.  The  hearings  constitute  the  basic 
specific  information  upon  which  the 
subcommittee  based  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  full  committee.  However,  the 
one  overriding  basic  consideration  in 
the  subcommittee’s  recommendation 
was  the  critical  fiscal  situation  this 
country  faces.  I  shall  discuss  that,  in 
greater  detail  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  totaled  $4,499,- 
223,000.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  made  net  increases  in  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  House  of 
$228,239,500.  Therefore,  the  total  in  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is  $4,727,- 
462,500. 

The  amount  of  the  budget  estimates 
considered  by  the  Senate  committee  for 
fiscal  year  1969  was  $4,908,657,000. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate  is 
under  the  budget  estimates  by  $181,194,- 
500  and  over  the  appropriations  for  1968 
by  $33,959,500. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  subcommittee  now  for  over 
14  years,  and  this  is  one  of  the  leanest 
bills  ever  presented  to  the  Senate.  We 
had  hundreds  of  worthy  projects  pre- 
:nted  to  us  which,  unfortunately,  we 
cdyld  not  incorporate  in  the  bill  because 
of  the  fiscal  situation. 

The  subcommittee,  in  its  report  to  the 
full  ccHnmittee,  did  include  three  very 
small  emergency  items  in  the  bill,  and  I 
understarid  there  are  two  other  items 
that  will  b*kpresented  to  the  Senate,  to¬ 
gether  withXhe  reasons  for  requesting 
that  they  be  put  in  the  bill  by  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  thos\  amendments. 

With  respect  to.  the  civil  functions  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  hearings 
which  I  mentioned  \  few  moments  ago 
contain  ample  evidence  to  support  many 
unbudgeted  planning  and  construction 
items  as  well  as  economic  justification 
for  increased  amounts  on  budgeted  items. 
Except  for  three  small  emergency  items 
not  included  in  the  budget  Xpr  which 
initial  construction  funds  are.  recom¬ 
mended,  the  committee  did  not  gh  above 
the  budget  on  any  item.  Except  fona  few 
items  where  changed  conditions  per 
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mitted  a  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
budget  request,  the  committee  restored 
the  full  budget  estimate.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  his  opening  statement  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  total  1969  budget  request 
was  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  limited  progress  in  the  water 
resources  development  of  our  Nation  con¬ 
sistent  with  \the  stringent  budgetary 
situation.  Our  examination  of  the  esti¬ 
mates  confirmed  this  evaluation.  While 
many  witnesses  presented  evidence  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  neqd  for  increased 
amounts,  the  committee,  in  view  of  the 
tight  fiscal  situation,  di'd,  not  recommend 
any  increased  amounts  for  the  budgeted 
construction  items  of  the  corps. 

For  general  investigatioris  the  com¬ 
mittee  restored  the  House  cuts,  except 
for  the  continuation  of  the  survey  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  in  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  for  which  legislation  is  pending 
to  reserve  the  area  for  wild  and  sOenic 
purposes.  The  committee  recommended 
modest  increases  for  both  flood  cont: 
and  navigation  studies.  As  in  the  past, 
the  committee  did  not  earmark  the  in¬ 
creased  amounts  for  surveys. 

The  budget  estimate  provides  for  the 
completion  of  42  corps  projects  having 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  $463  million, 
and  the  initiation  of  six  projects  having 
a  future  commitment  of  only  $24  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Senate  added  three  new  starts 
having  a  future  commitment  of  only  $4 
million.  Those  are  the  three  projects  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago  which  were 
recommended  to  the  full  committee  just 
before  the  bill  was  reported.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent,  therefore,  that  the  construction 
program  of  the  corps  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  in  the  next  few  years  un¬ 
less  new  construction  starts  are  added. 
The  balance  to  complete  projects  now 
underway  is  about  $3.7  billion. 

In  my  opinion,  the  development  of 
our  land  and  water  resources  requires  a 
substantial  number  of  new  starts  each 
year  if  we  are  to  protect  and  preserve 
these  priceless  resources  for  future  gen¬ 
erations.  In  the  past,  our  committee  has 
recommended  new  construction  starts 
with  future  commitments  approximately 
equal  to  1  year’s  construction  appro¬ 
priation.  In  other  words,  while  we  should 
be  recommending  a  bill  containing  new 
starts  with  future  commitments  of  about 
$900  million,  the  new  starts  recom 
mended  by  the  committee  including 
those  in  the  budget  total  only  $28  mil¬ 
lion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  previ¬ 
ously  stated  that  this  is  the  woret  bill 
I  have  ever  reported  to  the  Senate.  There 
are  a  number  of  urgently  required  proj¬ 
ects  in  Louisiana  that  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  included  in  this  bill.  On  other 
projects  in  Louisiana  that/are  under  con¬ 
struction,  increased  amounts  are  re¬ 
quired  for  efficient  completion.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
hurricane  protection  projects.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  sanfe  situation  obtains  in 
most  States.  / 

However,  in- view  of  the  financial  re¬ 
quirements  for  meeting,  our  commit¬ 
ments  in  Vietnam,  together  with  prac¬ 
tical  problems  with  respect  to  the  large 
budget  deficit  with  which  this  Nation  is 
confronted  and  the  overall  expenditure 
ceiling  imposed  on  the  administration, 


the  committee  had  to  exercise  great  res¬ 
traint  in  its  recommendations. 

Most  Members  are  as  disappointed  as 
I  am  that  many  worthy  projects  were 
not  included  in  the  bill.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  feel  that  this  is  the  best 
bill  we  can  present  to  the  Senate  this 
year.  I  support  it,  and  I  hope  that  all  my 
colleagues  can  and  will. 

For  construction  general,  the  commit¬ 
tee  recommendation  is  $917,233,000  which 
is  $1,179,000  below  the  budget  and  $104,- 
904,000  above  the  House.  Of  this  amount, 
$103,875,000  is  for  restoration  of  House 
cuts  in  budgeted  items. 

For  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
committee  restored  the  budget  estimate, 
an  increase  of  $8,700,000. 

For  the  general  expenses  of  the  corps, 
the  committee  recommended  the  full 
budget  estimate  of  $21,200,000.  The 
amount  requested  provides  for  a  limited 
number  of  new  positions,  for  the  second 
stage  of  the  Pay  Act  and  for  other  man¬ 
datory  costs. 

For  the  Mississippi  River  and  tribu¬ 
tes,  the  committee  recommended  $69,- 
61(1000,  which  is  $10,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Houses  The  increase  is  for  a  survey  of 
the  olckriver  control  structure. 


increase  of  $265,000  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  States,  which  increased  this  item  / 
to  the  budget  estimate.  / 


TITLE  II 


Title  II  qf  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
subcommittee,  proposes  a  net  increase 
over  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Ilouse  of 
Representative^  of  $36,110,500/  of  this 
amount,  $1,513,50.0  is  for  the/Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  whici}  includes"  a  $100,000 
reduction,  $713,500\in  restoration  of 
budget  estimates  reduced  by  the  House, 
and  $900,000  in  increas^  over  the  budget 
for  authorized  projects  \ 

The  committee  recommends  that  $75,- 
000  reserved  under  the  provisions  Qf 
Public  Law  90-318  be  released  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
made;  and  $£>0,000  of  soil  and  ikpisture 
work  be  dime  within  available  fluids. 

For  the/Water  Pollution  ControISAd- 
ministrafeion  the  committee  recommei-, 
restoration  of  the  House  cuts,  an  ii 
creasq' of  $12,597,000  for  water  supply' 
and/water  polution  control  and  $22,000,- 
000  for  construction  grants  for  waste 
'  'eatment  works. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
title  II,  is  $735,458,500,  an  increase  of 
$36,100,500  over  the  House  and  $29,560,- 
500  below  the  budget  estimates,  and  $14,- 
693,500  below  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 


TITLE  in 

Title  III  covers  several  independent 
agencies.  For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  the  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  $3,000,000  over  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $2,950,000  over 
the  budget  estimate.  The  increase  is  to 
initiate  the  modernization  of  the  am¬ 
monia  plant. 

The  committee  approved  the  House 
allowances  for  the  Atlantic-Pacific  In- 
teroceanic  Canal  Study  Commission;  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission;  and 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River  Basin.  For  the  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Council  the  committee  concurred 
in  the  House  allowance  for  water  re¬ 
sources  planning  and  recommended  an 


TITLE  IV 


Mr.  President,  title  IV  deals  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  shall  not 
discuss  in  detail  the  Atomic  Energy  pro¬ 
posal,  but  hearings  were  held,  and  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Pastore],  who  is  an' ex-officio 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  was  pres¬ 
ent.  Our  committee  followed  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  I  am  supe  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  provided  a  sufficient  sum  for 
the  Atoihic  Energy  Qommission,  except 
probably  in  the  fielcLbf  the  use  of  Atomic 
Energy  for  peaceful  means. 

The  committee/  recommends  $2,610,- 
800  for  the  Atoihic  Energy  Commission. 
This  is  $65,200,000  above  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House,  $152,800,000  be¬ 
low  the  budget,  and  $92,667,000  above 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  $4,727,462,500, 
which/is  $228,239,500  above  the  House, 
$181494,500  below  the  budget,  and  $33,- 
95jK500  above  the  appropriations  for 
“  cal  year  1968. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  usually  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  budget  estimate  includes  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  $50  million  for  slippages — 
that  is,  contracts  which  have  been  de¬ 
layed  or  could  not  be  let  due  to  lack  of 
cooperation  by  the  local  people  for  some 
reason  or  other,  or  where  the  work  under 
contract  could  not  be  continued  because, 
perhaps,  of  rain  conditions. 

In  this  bill,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
reduction  for  slippage  was  $50  million. 
That  was  increased  by  the  House  by 
another  $52  million  so  that  the  bill  as 
passed  the  House  had  a  reduction  for 
slippage  of  $102  million. 

What  the  committee  recommended 
was  to  restore  the  slippage  item  to  the 
$50  million  recommended  in  the  Budget. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  reduction  of  $52  million  for 
slippage.  The  House  cut  every  budgeted 
item  from  5  to  10  percent,  which  means 
that  the  overall  cuts  on  budgeted  items 
e  around  15  percent, 
think  this  is  too  deep  a  cut.  What  we- 
did\because  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
very  Austere  bill,  except  where  there  was 
a  lackxff  local  cooperation,  we  restored 
all  of  tnq  budgeted  items  as  presented 
to  us  by  the  administration. 

The  bill,  as  I  said,  is  a  very  austere  one 
and  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that  there 
will  not  be  amendments  offered  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  recommendations  which  were 
made  by  the  Sbpate  Appropriations 
Committee. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mi\President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment- 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
submit  the  committee  amendments,  the 
Senate  can  dispose  of  them  nfcst. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloov  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be'' 
garded  for  the  purpose  of  further  ameiifcl 
ment  as  original  text  and  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed/food  stamp  bill.  House  debased  farm  bill.  Senate  adopted 
measure  to  establish  hunger  commission.  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  on  grain 
inspection  bill.  Sena/e  continued  debate  on  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 


HOUSE 


1.  FOOD  STAMPS.  Passed  with  amendment  S.  3068,  the  food  stamp  bill  (£>p.  H7796-818) . 
Agreed  to,  227-172,  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Sullivan  to  provide  an  ope^-end  autho¬ 
rization  for  the  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972  (pp.  H7796-8sJ^2)  amended 
t/ "prohibit  the  use  of  food  stamps  for  students  and  strikers"  (p.  H78\l) .  Re¬ 
jected  a  motion  by  Rep.  Belcher  to  recommit  the  bill  (p.  H7817).  H.  R.  N..8249,  a 
similar  bill  was  tabled. 
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2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  17126,  to  extend  the  farm  program  for  1 
year.  pp.  H7818-41 


3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  17522,  the  Depts.  At  State, 

Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill, 
1969.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed.  The  conferees  were /granted  until 
midnight,  July  31,  to  file  a  report.  p.  H7789 

4.  POULTRY  INSPECTION.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  16363, /the  poultry  in¬ 

spection  biM.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed.  p.  137796 

5.  AGING.  Passed  ass  reported  H.  J.  Res.  1371,  to  provide  th&t  it  be  the  sense  of 

Congress  that  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  be  cal/ed  by  the  President  in 
1971,  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secretary  oy  HEW.  pp.  H7790-4 

6.  VETERANS'  BENEFITS.  Concurred  in  Senate  amendments'^ to  H.  Con.  Res.  705,  to 

assist  veterans  who  ha\e  served  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable 
employment.  p.  H7796 

7.  TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  SchwerWel  expressed  opposition  to  the  bill  to  increase 
weight  and  widths  of  trucks  ap  the  interstate  highway  system,  pp.  H7869-70 

8.  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Wright  inserted  a  lLst  of  the  50  "most  significant"  beauti¬ 
fication  and  conservation  measures  signed  into  law  through  July  22,  1968,  and 
commended  the  President  and  the  CorWress  for  their  efforts  to  restore  the 
natural  balance  of  the  American  environment.  pp.  H7871-4 

9.  LEGISLATIVE  RECORD.  Rep.  Staggeps  summed^ up  briefly  the  work  of  the  90th  Con¬ 

gress.  pp.  H7874-5 

10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Dent  criticized  a  pamphret  issued  by  the  Emergency  Commit¬ 

tee  for  American  Trade  whfch  states  in  20  yeak^  the  U.  S.  "exported  over  $80 
billion  more  than  it  bought  from  the  rest  of  the  world."  Rep.  Dent  cited  omis¬ 
sions  which  he  stated  /would  have  thrown  some  mudh  needed  light."  pp.  H7875-^ 

11.  TAXATION.  Rep.  VaniX^  stated  the  Nation's  economic  advisers  "now  fear  a  reces¬ 

sive  cutback,  hig/er  unemployment,  and  reduced  income^  due  to  the  tax  increase, 
pp.  H7876-8 

12.  RESEARCH.  Rep/  Hall  inserted  an  article,  "A  Control-of - th\-Sea  Concept  of  Oceani 
Research.  pp.  H7878-9 


13.  ADJOURNMENT.  Agreed  to  H.  Con.  Res.  805,  that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Fri., 
Aug«  2/1968 ,  it  will  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  Wed\  Sept.  4, 
1968./  p.  H7795 


SENATE 

PROPRIATIONS .  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17903,  the  public 
works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropriation  bill,  1969  (pp.  S9765-7' 
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Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Gutaser. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 
r.  Corman  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

ie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  aoove  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  Vas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  till’d  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BELCHER 

Mr.  BELCHER  .''Mr .  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is\jie  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am, 'Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cl\-k  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Belcher  of  Oklahoma  movesNto  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill  (H.R.  18249)  to  the  Cdipmittee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection^he 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
tion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  315,  nays  83,  not  voting  34, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  294] 

YEAS— 315 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bevill 
Bi  ester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah y 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa.. 
Byrnes,  Wls. 
Cahill 
Carey , 

Carte 
Ca 

Cener 
lark 
Hausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 


Conte 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards,  La. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Eshlema: 

Evans,  Q6lo. 
Everet; 

Fallo, 

Farfetetein 
F^scell 
sighan 
'Tno 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 


Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt, 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hanseif,  Wash. 
Hard 
Haxi'ison 
Harsha 
'arvey 
ath^way 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 


Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 
Mathias,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
ichel 

tiller,  Calif. 
11s 


O’Hara,  Ill. 
O’Hara,  Mich. 
O’Konski 
Olsen 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Ottinger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Price,  Ill. 

Pryor 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reid,  HI. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Resnick 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers,  C’olo. 


Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tiernan 
Tunmey 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Walker 
W  ampler/ 
Watkir 
Watts/ 

Whal4n 
Whalley 


Midish 

Rogers,  Fla. 

White 

Mink*, 

Ronan 

Whitener 

MinshMl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

/Whitten 

Mize  \ 

Rooney,  Pa.  / 

Widnall 

Monagan\ 

Rosenthal  / 

Williams,  Pa. 

Moorhead  \ 

Rostenkowski 

Willis 

Morgan  \ 

Roudebu/n 

Wilson, 

Morris,  N.  Me\ 

.  Roush  / 

Charles  H. 

Morton 

NRoybar 

Wolff 

Mosher  ■ 

Rumsfeld 

Wright 

Moss 

RtJBpe 

Wyatt 

Murphy,  Ill. 

RvtDn 

Wylie 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

Wyman 

Natcher 

/St.  Onge 

Yates 

Nedzi  / 

'  Saylor  \. 

Young 

Nelsen  / 

Schadebete 

Zablocki 

Nichols  / 

Scherle  \ 

Zwach 

Nix  / 

Scheuer  \ 

NAYS — 83  ' 

Abbitrt 

Derwins.ki 

Montgomery 

Abemethy 

Devine 

Myers 

Adair 

Dickinson 

O’NSal,  Ga. 

adrews,  Ala. 
/Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Brock 

Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bush, 

Cabell 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Colmer 

Curtis 

Dellenback 

Denney 


Dole 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Findley 

Fisher 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

McClure 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 


Pettis 
Poff 

Price,  Tb 
Reinecke' 
Roth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schneebeli 
Scott 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Zion 
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Baring 
Battin 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Burke,  Fla- 
Cony  ers 
Corman 
Cramer 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dingell 
Evins,  Tenn. 


Flood 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 


Karsten 

Kirwan 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rarick 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Watson 


with  Mr.  Baring 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  f6r,  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  against. 

Mrs.  Bolton  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Battin  for,  with  Mr/Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  against.  / 

Mr.  Waggonner  for, 
against. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Her- 
long  against.  / 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Karsteii  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  FJOod  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  .Blanton  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mi/  Waldie  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
r.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gardner. 
Ir.  Holland  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  changed  his  vote 
from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  House  Resolution  1260,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  3068. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Poage:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3068  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  18249, 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

“That  subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  (A)  by 
deleting  from  the  first  sentence  the  phrase 
‘not  in  excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ‘such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972;’ 
and  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsec¬ 
tion  the  following  sentence:  ‘On  or  before 
January  20  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
^submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
aerations  under  this  Act  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year  and  projecting  needs 
for\the  ensuing  calendar  year.’,  and  section 
5(bf\of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  et)d  thereof  the  following:  ‘Notwith¬ 
standing:  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  per¬ 
son  whole  engaged  in  a  strike,  labor  dispute, 
or  voluntaty  work  stoppage  shall  be  ineligible 
to  participate  in  any  food  stamp  program 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  if  any  sued  person  was  eligible  for  and 
was  receiving  fodd  stamp  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  \pf  this  Act  prior  to  the 
existence  of  a  strikX  labor  dispute,  or  volun¬ 
tary  work  stoppage,  such  person  shall  not  be 
ineligible  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  solely  as  a  resuikof  engaging  in  such 
strike,  labor  dispute,  or  voluntary  work  stop¬ 
page.  Notwithstanding  any\ther  provision  of 
law,  any  person  who  is  a  student  attending 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any*,  food  stamp 
program  established  pursuant  td.  this  Act: 
Provided  further,  That  if  any  sush  person 
was  eligible  for  and  was  receiving  food  stamp 
assistance  pursuant  to  the  provisionsNsf  this 
Act  prior  to  being  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  such  Rer- 
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son  shall  not  be  Ineligible  for  participation 
in  theXpod  stamp  program  solely  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  baling  a  student  attending  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning.’  ” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoXgeL 

The  motion  w^s  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  billVas  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was\ead  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  ('FJ.R.  18249)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO 


XTEND 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15387)  entitled  “An  act 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  disciplinary  action  against 
employees  in  the  postal  field  service  who 
assault  other  employees  in  such  service 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  all  Member^  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to,  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  onthe 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tbs 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committe  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  3418)  entitled  “An  act  to  author¬ 
ize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R, 
10864)  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer 
tain  lands  in  Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the 
Dierks  Forests,  Inc.,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H. 
15794)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  £6r 
United  States  standards  and  a  nati 
inspection  system  for  grain,  anja  for 
other  purposes.” 

The  message  also  announced/Ehat  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  oj  the  com 
mittee  of  conference  on  th  (^disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to/the  bill  (H.R. 
17903)  entitled  “An  act;  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  public  wbrks  for  water  and 
power  resources  development,  including 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  at  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain/4gencies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  ..Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pa¬ 
cific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com¬ 
mission,  interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1069,  and  for  other  purposes.” 
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CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  293  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  I  was  present  and  voted  “yea.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rec 
vord  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

was  no  objection. 


tECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  WYDler.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  262  iNam  recorded  as  not  voting. 
I  was  present\and  voted  “yea.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  and  Journal  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is\there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection?.^ 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 

OF  H.R.  17126,  EXTENSION  OF 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 

1965 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1218  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1218 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17126) 
to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York) .  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  pending  which  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  1218  provides  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  H.R.  17126  to  amend  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  17126  would  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  year  and 
contains  the  following  provisions  which 
would — 

First,  extend  the  class  I  dairymen’s 
base  plan  through  December  1970; 

Second,  extend  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  through  the  1970  crop; 

Third,  extend  the  present  cotton  legis¬ 
lation  through  the  1970  crop; 

Fourth,  extend  present  wheat  certifi¬ 
cate  legislation  through  the  1970  crop; 

Fifth,  extend  present  wool  legislation 
through  December  1970; 

Sixth,  extend  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  through  December  1970; 

Seventh,  extend  the  exemption  of 
boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  through  the  1970 
crop;  and 

Eighth,  extend  lease  and  transfer  au¬ 
thority  for  certain  types  of  tobacco 
through  the  1970  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  be  gone  into 
thoroughly  during  debate  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1218  in 
order  that  H.R.  17126  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Sisk]  concerning  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  rule. 

It  is  an  open  rule  providing  for  2 
hours  of  debate. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  had  this  bill  under  consideration 
for  quite  some  tima  We  held  the  bill 
while  the  question  of  taking  this  bill  up 
for  consideration  this  session  was  being 
debated  by  the  various  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  farm  programs 
extend  through  the  crop  year  of  1969 
and  by  having  a  1-year  extension  we  will 
have  2  more  years  of  these  same  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  question  involved  was  whether  or 
not  a  new  administration — and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  are  going  to  have  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration  taking  office  in  January — should 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  a  new 
program  to  this  Congress. 

As  Members  know,  the  other  body  has 
already  acted  on  this  matter  and  voted 
for  a  4-year  program.  By  enacting  a 
4 -year  program,  the  Senate  is  telling  the 
American  fanner  you  shall  have  5  more 
years  of  suffering  under  these  Democrat 
administration  programs. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  not 
fared  very  well  under  these  programs, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  American  farmer  rather  than 
against  his  best  interests. 

The  American  farmer  is  now  receiving 
only  73  percent  of  parity  for  all  of  his 
labors  and  for  his  large  investment. 
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This  is  the  lowest  parity  has  been  in 
30  years  and  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
reenacting  programs  which  have  caused 
such  a  low  parity  ratio. 

Under  these  programs,  we  have  had 
more  than  100,000  farmers  forced  off 
their  farms  each  year.  I  do  not  think 
these  figures  speak  very  well  for  these 
programs.  I  think  it  is  past  time  that  this 
administration  and  this  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  do  something  to  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  over  and  above  what 
is  being  done  by  these  programs. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  stated 
both  inside  the  committee  and  outside 
the  committee  that  he  will  resist  any  at¬ 
tempts,  if  this  bill  gets  to  conference,  to 
extend  it  to  4  years. 

I  will  yield  now  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  this  time  if 
he  wants  to  elaborate  on  that  statement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  elaborate  on  that 
statement  when  I  discuss  this  matter  on 
my  own  time,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  propose  to  resist  any 
attempts  to  extend  the  life  of  this  beyond 
1  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
sooner  it  gets  into  the  Record,  the  sooner 
the  Members  will  be  able  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
take  the  same  position  on  this  matter 
when  it  reaches  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  has  brought 
grief  to  the  average  farmer  through  a 
cost -price  squeeze  and  payment  distress 
to  the  taxpayer-consumer — practically 
the  only  one  who  has  derived  any  benefit 
from  the  act  is  the  big  grower  of  the 
West  and  South. 

This  can  be  understood  when  one  ex¬ 
amines  what  has  been  going  on  under 
this  act.  Production  for  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  commodities  under  the  act  have 
been  up,  while  the  parity  ratio,  prices, 
and  farmer  income  has  been  drastically 
down. 

Production  of  all  wheat  is  forecast  at 
a  record  1,588  million  bushels,  4  percent, 
above  the  previous  high  in  1967  and  29 
percent  above  average.  Changes  in  pro¬ 
duction  estimates  between  the  July  1 
forecast  and  the  final  estimate  have  av¬ 
eraged  45  million  bushels  during  the  past 
decade,  ranging  from  8  to  114  million 
bushels.  The  U.S.  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  indicated  at  28.3  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  25.8  bushels  last  year — the 
previous  high  of  27.5  occurred  in  1958. 
While  the  acreage  for  all  wheat  for  har¬ 
vest  as  grain  is  56  million  and  5  percent 
below  last  year,  this  figure  is  18  percent 
above  the  average. 

The  farm  price  for  wheat  in  1968  was 
$1.24  per  bushel — down  25  cents  from  the 


previous  year,  while  the  parity  ratio  for 
January  1968  slumped  to  54  percent. 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in  1968  is 
expected  to  total  4.5  billion  bushels,  6 
percent  less  than  last  year’s  record  crop, 
but  15  percent  above  average.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  last  year  results  largely  from 
7  percent  fewer  acres  for  harvest  as 
grain.  The  indicated  record  yield  per  acre 
of  79.7  bushels  is  1.5  bushels  above  the 
1967  yield.  The  5-year  average  is  68.3 
bushels.  Changes  in  production  estimates 
between  July  1  and  harvest  have  aver¬ 
aged  225  million  bushels  for  the  past  7 
years,  ranging  from  88  to  423  million 
bushels. 

The  market  price  for  corn  in  1968  was 
$1.02  per  bushel,  down  2  cents  from  1967. 
The  parity  ratio  for  January  1968,  was  a 
dismal  65  percent. 

Cotton  planted  in  the  United  States 
this  year  is  estimated  at  11,051,000  acres, 
17  percent  more  than  the  100-year  low  of 
9,448,000  acres  last  year.  The  1962-66 
average  is  14,094,000  acres. 

The  price  received  by  farmers  in  1968 
was  19.90  cents  per  pound,  down  from 
20.21  cents  per  pound  in  the  previous 
year._The  parity  ratio  stayed  in  the  cellar 
at  51*percent. 

U.S.  domestic  consumption — Total  use 
in  1967-68  is  projected  at  a  little  over  9.1 
million  bales — 9  million  upland  cotton — 
about  0.3  million  below  last  year’s  high 
level. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  through  Jan¬ 
uary — at  1.9  million  bales — were  down 
from  2.6  million  for  the  same  months  of 
1966-67.  Exports  likely  will  total  around 
4%  million  bales  this  year,  compared 
with  4.7  million  bales  in  1966-67. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  these  details 
that  the  program  for  cotton  has  failed  to 
accomplish  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
proponents  of  the  act  of  1965. 

For  all  agricultural  commodities,  the 
parity  ratio  in  1968  has  been  running 
around  73.  This  ratio  averaged  only  74 
last  year.  Even  with  Government  pay¬ 
ments  included,  it  only  averaged  79,  a 
distressingly  low  level,  in  fact  as  low  as 
was  found  in  those  dark  days  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  the  1930’s. 

While  this  dismal  drama  in  deflated 
prices  has  been  going  on,  the  taxpayer- 
consumer  has  been  picking  up  the  tab.  He 
paid  $700  million  for  the  wheat  program 
in  1968,  $1,200,000,000  for  cotton  in  the 
same  period,  and  $1,400,000,000  for  com. 
This  represents  a  total  price  tag  of  $3,- 
300,000,000. 

One  can  get  a  picture  of  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  by  taking  a  look  at  some  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  figures.  For 
instance,  during  the  first  30  years,  1933- 
63,  of  CCC  operations,  a  total  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  of  $10,624,936,000  was- 
made  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
However,  during  the  past  4  years,  1963- 
67,  reflecting  costs  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  $9,906,214,000  has 
been  spent,  making  a  total  of  $20,531,- 
154,000 — almost  doubled  in  4  years. 

The  taxpayer-consumer  has  not  reaped 
any  particular  benefits  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  he  consumes,  because 
prices  at  the  retail  counter  are  sticky, 
failing  to  reflect  any  great  bargain  for 
the  consumer — the  price  benefits  that 
were  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the 


Agricultural  Act  of  1965  have  just  not 
jelled. 

Under  the  bill  that  is  before  this  House, 
the  taxpayer-consumer  will  again  be 
socked  with  a  heavy  bill.  A  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  1965  Farm  Act  will  cost  him 
about  $3  billion,  and  the  4 -year  exten¬ 
sion — as  approved  by  the  Senate — will 
carry  a  pricetag  of  $12  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  Pennsylvania  farmers 
have  taken  it  in  the  neck  under  this  act. 
In  fact,  all  the  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  received  a  total  of  $3,885,- 
734  for  participation  in  the  1967*  wheat 
program,  and  this  was  $216,084  less  than 
was  received  in  1967  by  the  J.  G.  Boswell 
Co.  of  Kings  County  in  California.  Now 
just  what  kind  of  a  program  is  it  that 
sees  one  giant  company  in  California  re¬ 
ceive  more  in  Government  subsidies  than 
did  all  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  act 
is  geared  to  benefit  not  the  average  farm¬ 
er  but  the  large  supercolossal  corporate 
farming  giants  of  the  South  and  West. 

One  study  presented  to  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  showed 
that  1  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  receive  21  percent  of  the  cotton 
payments,  12  percent  of  the  wheat  pay¬ 
ments,  and  9  percent  of  the  |eed  grain 
payments. 

In  cotton  last  year  the  amount  of  the 
Government  payments  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  market  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Cotton  subsidies  of  $943  million  nearly 
matched  the  1967  crop  value  of  $1,027,- 
000,000. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
I  pointed  out  to  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Freeman  that  if  we  had  price  sup¬ 
port  programs  in  effect  for  all  other 
crops  like  we  had  for  cotton,  it  would  cost 
the  taxpayer-consumer  in  this  country 
over  $42  billion  a  year. 

When  I  say  these,  programs  are  pri¬ 
marily  benefiting  the  largest  growers  in 
the  West  and  the  South,  I  mean  it.  Here 
are  some  of  the  figures  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  other  body 
recently  printed  as  part  of  their  hear¬ 
ings. 

In  1967  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
ceived  a  grand  total  of  $21.2  million  in 
payments  under  all  farm  programs.  This 
figure  includes  conservation  and  land 
retirement  payments  as  well  as  crop  sub¬ 
sidies.  By  comparison,  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Texas  received  $457,205,685. 

In  all  of  the  Northeast,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  $21.2  million  was  tops,  with  New 
York  second  at  $20.2  million. 

The  leading  farm  subsidy  States  after 
Texas  were  Kansas  at  $211.3  million, 
Mississippi  at  $136.9  million,  Iowa  at 
$142.8  million,  Nebraska  at  $133  million, 
and  North  Dakota  at  $130.2  million. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  Mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Northeast  can  continue  to 
support  these  costly,  ineffective  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  of  no  benefit  whatso¬ 
ever  to  our  farmers  or  our  taxpayer- 
consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1965  has  the  support  of 
both  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer-con¬ 
sumer  and  is,  therefore,  something  of  a 
political  plum.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  for  in  operation  the  act 
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of  1965  has  proved  to  be  an  “agricul¬ 
tural  -lemon” — and  I  don’t  think  either 
the  farmer  or  the  taxpayer-consumer 
should  be  askecl  to  accept  another  dose 
of  the  sour  tasting  same. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  make  it  clear 
to  my  colleagues  that  just  because  a 
minority  report  was  not  filed  on  this 
bill  does  not  mean  the  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee  by  unanimous  vote.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  us  voted  against  the  bill.  I  was 
one  of  those,  and  though  it  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  Drew  Pearson,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  opposed  programs  of  this  sort.  I  did 
again  this  year.  They  simply  have  not 
worked.  The  prices  of  farm  products  are 
at  almost  an  alltime  low.  Prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  are  at  an  alltime  high.  The  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  is  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year. 
These  are  bad  programs.  I  will  discuss 
them  at  greater  length  during  the  gen¬ 
eral  debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rooney  of  New  York) .  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following  Members  failed 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  295] 

to  answer  to 

Baring 

Frelinghuysen 

Lukens 

Battim 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Berry 

Gallagher 

Morse,  Mass. 

Blackburn 

Gardner 

Rarick 

Blanton 

Goodell 

Resnick 

Bolton 

Gubser 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hanna 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Conte 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Satterfield 

Coiman 

Hawkins  • 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Hubert 

Udall 

Davis,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Vander  Jagt 

Diggs 

Holland 

Vanik 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Waggonner 

Eshleman 

Karsten 

Watson 

Evins,  Term. 
Flood 

Kirwan 

Lipscomb 

Willis 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  386  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  -  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GiLMOUR  c.  Macdonald,  colonel, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  (RETIRED) 

Mr.  ASHMORE  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  10932)  for  the  relief  of 
Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (retired) : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1821) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  hill  (H.R. 
10932)  for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  colonel.  United  States  Air  Force  (re¬ 
tired)  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 


recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate;  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
Herbert  Tenzer, 

Henry  P.  Smith  III, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan, 

Philip  A.  Hart, 

Hiram  L.  Fong, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10932)  for  the  relief 
of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel.  United 
States  Air  Force  (retired)  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con¬ 
ference  report: 

The  bill,  H.R.  10932  provides  for  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  any 
legal  claim  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  the 
useage  of  a  tubular  caltrop  tire  puncturing 
device  allegedly  invented  by  him.  When  the 
bill  was  considered  in  the  House,  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  3  was  added  to  the  bill  which  would 
have  limited  any  attorneys  fee  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  claim  to  10 
percent  of  any  judgment  entered  by  the 
court.  The  amendment  of  the  Senate  is  to 
strike  section  3.  The  limitation  on  attorneys 
fees  is  customarily  added  to  bills  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  against  the  United  States. 
As  has  been  noted  H.R.  10932  is  not  such  a 
bill,  but  is  a  bill  permitting  an  individual  to 
institute  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Accordingly,  in  conference  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  receded  from  their  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
Herbert  Tenzer, 

Henry  P.  Smith  in, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISCIPLINARY  AC¬ 
TION  AGAINST  EMPLOYEES  IN 

THE  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 

Mr.  DULSKI  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15387)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  against  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service  who  assault  other 
employees  in  such  service  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  official  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

,  Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1822) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numbered  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15387) ,  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  against  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  who  assault  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  such  service  in  the  performance 
of  official  duties,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  word 
“with”  immediately  after  the  word  “inter¬ 
feres”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

T.  J.  Dulski, 

David  N.  Henderson, 

Arnold  Olsen, 

Robert  J.  Corbett, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Monroney, 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
Jennings  Randolph, 

Hiram  L.  Fong, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  two  numbered  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15387), 
to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  disciplinary  action  against  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service  who  assault  other 
employees  in  such  service  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  official  duties,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  submit  the  following  statement  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  House  bill  provided 
for  disciplinary  action  against  any  postal 
employee  who  assaults,  resists,  opposes,  im¬ 
pedes,  intimidates,  or  interferes  with  any 
other  postal  employee  while  performing  offi¬ 
cial  duties.  Senate  amendment  No.  1  limits 
this  disciplinary  authority  to  cases  of  as¬ 
sault  only. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  1  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  makes  a  technical  and  clarifying 
change  in  language;  and  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  2 :  Senate  amendment  No. 
2  adds  a  section  3  to  the  House  bill  which 
provides,  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment, 
that  employees  in  the  postal  field  service 
(other  than  employees  in  regional  offices) 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  limitation 
on  the  number  of  civilian  employees  pre¬ 
scribed  by  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law 
90-364.  The  new  section  3  also  excludes  such 
exempted  employees  from  being  taken  into 
account  in  applying  the  employee  ceiling 
prescribed  by  section  201,  Public  Law  90-364. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  House  recedes. 

explanation  of  conference  agreement  re¬ 
garding  postal  service  personnel  ceiling 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  em¬ 
ployment  ceiling,  insofar  as  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  concerned,  will  not  apply  to — 

(1)  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer¬ 
ing;  and 

(2)  The  postal  field  service  (other  than 
employees  in  the  regional  offices). 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  exempt 
the  Washington  headquarters  office  (other 
than  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer¬ 
ing)  from  the  personnel  ceiling.  It  does  not 
exempt  any  part  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  appropriated  funds  from  the  budget 
expenditure  reductions  required  by  sections 
202  or  203  of  Public  Law  90-364. 

The  provision  exempting  the  postal  field 
service  includes  the  personnel  of  the  field 
inspection  service,  the  postal  data  centers, 
and  the  supplies  centers,  all  of  which  are 
part  of  the  postal  field  service  but  not  part 
of  the  regional  offices. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineering :  The 
conference  agreement  provides  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Research  and  Engineering  personnel 
ceiling  shall  not  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Engineering  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  headquarters.  This  Bureau, 
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Which  was  created  by  Public  Law  89—492  on 
July  5,  1966,  represents  the  real  hope  for 
postal  modernization,  effective  management, 
and  improved  efficiency.  Since  its  creation, 
appropriations  for  research  and  engineering 
have  increased  from  $18  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966  to  $35  million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
number  of  employees  has  increased  from  276 
on  June  30,  1966,  to  517  on  June  30,  1968. 
The  Congress  recently  authorized  160  addi¬ 
tional  positions  for  this  Bureau,  making  a 
total  of  675  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  progress  which  this  Bureau  can  achieve 
in  the  future  for  improved  postal  services  is 
far  more  important  to  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayer  than  the  number  of  people  it 
employs,  or  the  amount  of  money  it  spends, 
can  indicate.  It  would  be  a  tragic  and  foolish 
waste  to  cut  back  this  vitally  important 
Bureau  to  the  1966  employment  level. 

Regional  offices:  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  exempt  the  regional  offices 
from  the  personnel  ceiling.  The  estimated 
personnel  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  regional  offices  is  3210,  and  the  total 
personnel  in  these  offices  on  June  30,  1966, 
was  2724.  The  conferees  believe  that  these 
positions  should  be  subject  to  the  personnel 
limitation  as  will  the  positions  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  headquarters  office,  which  total  1930 
under  the  1969  fiscal  year  authorization. 

Mail  volume:  Unlike  some  government 
functions,  the  volume  of  mail  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Mail  volume  has  increased  from  75.6 
billion  pieces  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  84  billion  pieces  in  fiscal  year  1969,  an 
increase  of  8.4  billion  pieces. 

Prom  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969,  it  is  estimated  that  city  deliveries 
will  increase  by  4  million.  Rural  deliveries 
will  increase  by  660,000.  Business  deliveries 
will  increase  by  358,000.  Population  will  in¬ 
crease  by  4  million. 

Mail  volume  will  continue  to  increase  as 
the  economy  grows  and  the  population  in¬ 
creases. 

The  employment  ceiling  will  require  a 
fewer  number  of  postal  employees  to  deliver 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  mail.  It  will  im¬ 
pose  a  physically  impossible  task. 

Postal  employment:  The  personnel  ceiling 
on  postal  employment,  using  the  June  30, 
1966  date,  the  estimated  employment  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Post  Office  Department  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1969  (Public  Law  90-350), 
and  the  personnel  reduction  required,  are 
shown  in  the  first  chart  set  forth  below. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  postal  service 
changes  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  to  accomplish  the  personnel  reduction 
of  83,238. 

REDUCTION  IN  POSITIONS 


Permanent 

Other 1 

Total 

1969  appropriation _ 

Public  Law  90-36 ,  limit... 

...  566,437 
...  489,898 

194,877 
188, 178 

761,314 
678, 076 

Reduction _ 

76, 539 

6, 699 

83,238 

i  Based  on  month  of  June  as  example.  Actual  positions  allowed 
vary  by  montli. 


Postal  service  changes  required  by  reduction 
in  personnel  to  be  accomplished  over  a  4- 
year  period 

Reduction 

Service  change  positions 

Close  all  rural  (4th  class)  post  offices 

and  50  percent  of  contract  stations.  7,  410 

Close  5,000  3rd  class  post  offices _  5,  000 

Close  all  window  services  at  1st  and 

2d  class  post  offices  one  day  a  week.  2,  274 
Eliminate  all  postal  work  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  without  regard  to  de¬ 
lay  in  mail  or  extra  force  required 


for  handling  backlog _  23,  272 

Schedule  work  force  so  as  to  gain 
additional  2  percent  increase  in 
clerical  productivity  without  regard 
to  delay  in  mail _  8,  558 


Postal  service  changes  required  by  reduction 
in  personnel  to  be  accomplished  over  a  4- 
year  period — Continued 

Reduction 

Service  change  in  positions 

City  residential  delivery — eliminate 

Saturday  and  one  additional  day _ 22,  711 

Parcel  post  delivery— reduce  service 

to  5  days  per  week _  1,112 

City  business  delivery — eliminate 
Saturday  service  and  reduce  service 
on  other  days  to  one  delivery  a  day.  1,  378 
Rural  delivery — reduce  service  to  3 

days  per  week -  1,  797 

City  residential  and  rural  delivery — 
no  extension  of  service  to  new 

homes  _  3, 670 

Collection  service — restrict  Saturday 

service  to  the  Sunday  schedule -  380 

Eliminate  new  training  programs, 
certain  mechanization  projects, 
management  programs  for  service 
improvements,  certain  transporta¬ 
tion  and  logistical  support -  5,  676 


Total _ _ _  83,  238 

Another  material  factor  in  the  personnel 
requirements  of  the  postal  service  is  the 
series  of  legislative  actions  in  recent  years 
directed  to  the  modernization  of  postal  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  and  procedures. 

One  of  the  major  legislative  actions  which 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  manpower  levels  is 
Public  Law  89-301,  enacted  October  29,  1965. 
This  law  established  a  five-day  workweek 
for  postal  employees,  premium  pay  for  Sun¬ 
day  and  overtime  pay  for  holiday  work  for 
substitute  employees,  replaced  compensa¬ 
tory  time  off  practices,  and  limited  the  tour 
of  any  employee  on  a  workday  to  a  period 
of  12  consecutive  hours.  These  provisions 
have  required  the  establishment  of  42,940 
new  positions  in  the  postal  service,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  which  were  established  after 
June  30,  1966. 

Personnel  ceiling  flexibility :  The  conferees 
have  rejected  the  argument  that  section  201 
of  Public  Law  90-364  contains  sufficient  flexi¬ 
bility  for  the  Executive  Branch  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  personnel  ceiling  if  only 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
would  exercise  his  authority  under  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  reassign  vacancies  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another. 

In  1966,  postal  employment  of  678,000 
represented  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  Federal  employment  of  2,726,000.  The 
continual  expanding  volume  of  mail  de¬ 
mands  more  postal  employees,  not  less.  It 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
Budget  Director  to, reassign  30,000  vacancies 
from  other  Executive  agencies  to  meet  the 
estimated  needs  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  during  fiscal  year  1969,  or  to  make  an¬ 
nual  reassignments  each  year  thereafter  in 
numbers  running  upwards  from  15,000. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
testified  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  giving  any  agency  complete  relief  from 
the  personnel  ceilings,  as  the  conferees  be¬ 
lieve  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

Consequently,  in  view  of  the  mandatory 
personnel  reductions  to  begin  as  of  July  1, 
1968,  and  the  lack  of  any  possibility  of  relief 
by  reassignment  of  vacancies  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Post¬ 
master  General  had  no  alternative  but  to 
issue  the  orders  early  in  July  for  curtailment 
of  mail  services  in  order  to  meet  the  person¬ 
nel  ceiling.  These  orders  have  now  been  post¬ 
poned  until  August  3,  on  the  basis  of  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  July  26,  1968. 

Acceptance  of  the  conference  provisions 
relieving  the  Postal  Field  Service  from  the 
personnel  ceilings  will  remove  any  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Postmaster  General  to  curtail 
mail  services.  It  is  particularly  important  to 
note  that  those  orders  for  the  closing  of  3rd- 
and  4th-class  post  offices,  which  were  issued 


solely  because  of  the  personnel  ceilings,  will 
be  withdrawn  upon  acceptance  of  the  con¬ 
ference  provisions. 

Also,  the  conferees  have  been  assured  by 
the  Postmaster  General  that  he  will  notify 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
at  least  30  days  before  any  post  office  is 
closed  hereafter. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  conferees,  to  leave 
the  postal  service  to  the  mercy  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  ceiling  would  be  the  ultimate  in 
false  economy. 

It  would  irreparably  damage  the  postal 
service. 

It  would  severely  hamper  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  tend  to  undermine  the  econ¬ 
omy  at  a  time  when  vibrant  economic  growth 
is  imperative  to  support  the  Government’s 
fiscal  reforms. 

It  would  virtually  hamstring  postal  man¬ 
agement  and  enforce  drastic  curtailment  of 
postal  services. 

It  would  relegate  the  American  public  to 
second-class  situations  in  terms  of  availabil¬ 
ity  and  usefulness  of  their  chief  means  of 
communication. 

The  results  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
face  of  ever-rising  and  uncontrollable  mail 
volume. 

The  chaos  in  the  postal  establishment 
would  be  equaled  only  by  the  indignation 
of  an  outraged  public. 

Impairment  of  the  postal  service,  such  as 
the  postal  ceilings,  will  be  especially  dan¬ 
gerous  because  of  the  extraordinary  and 
unique  function  performed  by  the  postal 
service. 

The  postal  service  affects  more  Americans 
Individually  and  personally,  and  exerts  a 
far  broader  and  more  direct  influence  in 
their  unique  cultural  and  social  pursuits 
than  does  any  other  government  activity. 

The  adoption  of  the  conference  provision 
removing  the  postal  service  from  the  per¬ 
sonnel  ceiling  will  alleviate  these  major  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  arise  upon  curtailment  of 
the  postal  service. 

T.  J.  Dulski, 

David  N.  Henderson, 

Arnold  Olsen, 

Robert  J.  Corbett, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PROVING  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 

H.R.  17126,  EXTENSION  OP  FOOD 

AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend¬ 
ing  resolution  calls  for  a  rule  to  bring 
up  the  so-called  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  It  asks  the  Congress  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  $3j/2  billion  rural  Federal  aid 
1  year,  through  1970.  This  price  control 
legislation  was  passed  for  a  4-year  per¬ 
iod  and  still  has  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  before  it  is  terminated  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1969.  When  the  chairman  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  in  my  opinion,  they  could 
not  give  sufficient  reason  why  this  90th 
Congress  should  give  an  extension  for 
this  rural  subsidy  to  continue  an  addi¬ 
tional  year.  In  1965  there  was  a  great 
surplus  production  of  agriculture  prod¬ 
ucts  in  certain  categories,  and  as  an 
experimental  measure  this  so-called 
price  control  bill  was  given  a  trial.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  poor  people  through  the  world 
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today  are  starving  and  millions  within 
our  own  borders  are  having  difficulty 
securing  sufficient  food  to  supply  their 
families. 

Like  many  programs  where  billions 
are  involved  to  distribute  as  a  subsidy 
it  generally  develops  into  an  operatfcm 
where  the  wealthy  and  powerful  recip¬ 
ients  gradually  accumulate  the  major 
share  of  the  money. 

This  program  has  developed  into  a  fi¬ 
nancial  bonanza  for  a  great  number  of 
corporate  farms  and  wealthy  farm  own¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Nation.  The  defeat 
of  this  extension  will  save  about  $3 1/2 
billion  of  the  $6 14  to  $7  billion  annual 
budget  for  agriculture  and  leave  more 
money  for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
so  forth. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  about  a  month  and  a  half 
ago  the  members  perused  the  1,244-page 
volume  of  names,  addresses,  and  annual 
payments.  The  volume  only  listed  the 
farmer  recipients  who  received  over 
$5,000  per  year.  The  recipients  who  re¬ 
ceived  under  $5,000  per  year  were  not 
enumerated  in  the  volume  because  it 
would  possibly  require  thousands  of 
pages  to  list  the  under-$5,000  recipients. 

Of  the  various  counties  listed  over  the 
Nation  several  southern  and  western 
counties  received  payments  between  $16 
and  $20  million  annually.  Remember,  I 
am  referring  to  counties,  not  States.  A 
half  dozen  individual  farm  corporations 
received  over  $1  million,  each,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  chalhpion  recipient  of  all  was 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz., 
Kings  County,*'  Calif.,  who  received 
$4,091,818  from  the  American  taxpayers 
in  the  year  1967  for  its  idle  land.  Close 
behind  was  Rancho  San  Antonio,  Gila 
Bend,  Ariz.,  Fresno  County,  Calif., 
who  received  $2,863,668  in  the  year  1967. 
The  runner-up  was  Giffen  Farms,  Inc., 
of  Huron,  Calif.,  who  received  $2,397,073 
from  the  American  taxpayers  in  the  year 
1966  for  its  idle  land. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
18,  1968,  page  E6642,  I  listed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  25  large-farm  recipi¬ 
ents  whose  individual  payments  run 
from  $442,327  up  to  $4,091,818.  I  also 
submitted  on  that  page  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  where  10  farming  opera¬ 
tions  received  a  total  of  $14,785,760 
which  is  more  than  the  total  of  $13,409,- 
756  received  by  all  farmers  in  10  States — 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  10  large  operations  received 
payments  in  excess  of  those  received  by 
all  farmers  in  any  one  of  15  States — 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Hawaii,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming. 

Twenty-five  farming  operations  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $22,766,943  which  is 
more  than  the  total  of  $17,610,650  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  farmers  in  11  States — Alas¬ 
ka,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ne¬ 
vada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
and  New  Jersey— plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  25  farm  operations  received 


payments  in  excess  of  those  received  by 
all  farmers  in  any  one  of  20  States — 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Hawaii,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Virginia,  Florida,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Oregon. 

I  do  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  get  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  first  session,  90th  Congress, 
listing  the  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  of  all  recipients  over  $5,000  by 
reason  of  this  farm  subsidy.  In  1966  the 
total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  was  $3,281,- 
621,070.  The  year  1967  was  approxi¬ 
mately  a  duplication  of  the  previous 
years’  subsidy.  The  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  is  today  called  upon  to  extend 
this  relief  bonanza  for  the  year  1970, 
which,  if  passed  by  this  House,  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  approximately 
another  $3*4  billion  during  1970. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  refer  to 
the  July  22,  1968,  Congressional  Record, 
page  E6743,  where  I  got  permission  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  entitled  “A  Mississippi  Farmer 
Squawks.”  This  editorial  outlined  a  pro¬ 
test  by  one  Roy  Flowers,  a  wealthy  Mis¬ 
sissippi  cotton  and  soybean  grower,  who 
was  ordered  to  pay  $50,000  in  back  wages 
to  more  than  200  Negro  tenants,  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  edi¬ 
torial  states  that  Flowers  makes  more 
than  $1  million  per  year  from  his  various 
plantation  enterprises.  He  failed  to  pay 
minimum  wages  to  his  field  workers. 
Some  were  under  16  years  of  age.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  suit,  the  tenants  were 
charged  $70  per  month  for  houses  with¬ 
out  inside  plumbing  and  water,  but  with 
holes  in  ceilings  and  walls,  when  a  “rea¬ 
sonable  cost”  would  have  been  $5  per 
month. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  lists 
Flowers  as  having  received  $210,332  in 
Government  subsidies  for  not  planting 
crops,  presumably  cotton,  last  year.  In 
1966  he  received  $162,657  in  Federal 
cash. 

I  have  received  many  letters  during 
the  last  few  weeks  from  all  over  the 
United  States  protesting  the  extension 
of  this  subsidy  to  the  wealthy  and  cor¬ 
porate  farmers  of  the  Nation.  Some  pro¬ 
tests  recommend  that  if  legislation  of 
this  type  must  be  passed,  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  to  any  one  farm  should  be  not 
more  than  $10,000.  If  the  Members  of 
Congress  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
aid  the  small  farmer,  to  reimburse  him 
for  idle  land  in  order  to  curtail  abund¬ 
ance,  a  limitation  of  this  type  would  pre¬ 
vent  large  farm  operations  from  buying 
more  land,  vacating  the  tenants  as  an 
economy  move,  so  they  could  collect  big 
checks  from  Uncle  Sam. 

In  an  article  in  Harpers  magazine  re¬ 
cently,  Mr.  John  Fischer  pointed  out  the 
following: 

When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre  taken 
out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the  most 
acres  naturally  get  the  most  money — in 
many  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year.  Typically  they  use  their  loot  in 
two  ways:  (1)  to  buy  more  land  from  their 
smaller  neighbors;  and  (2)  to  invest  in  trac¬ 
tors,  cotton-pickers,  fertilizer,  weed-killer, 
six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the  other  devices 
of  modern  technology. 
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The  larger  the  farm,  the  bigger  the  op¬ 
eration  with  modern  equipment,  and  the 
farmer  can  take  more  acres  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  thus  get  a  larger  annual 
payoff  check  from  the  taxpayer. 

This  reduction  policy  spirals  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  farmer — the  man 
this  program,  enacted  3  years  ago,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  help.  The  small  farmer  is  the 
one  who  eventually  suffers.  Without  large 
Government  subsidies  sufficient  to  mod¬ 
ernize  his  farm,  he  simply  cannot  com¬ 
pete. 

This  bonanza  program  which  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  resell  our  Members  this  year 
has  forced  over  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  off  the  land  and  they  in  turn 
have  moved  in  the  urban  areas  to  seek 
employment. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  seen  some  of  my 
colleagues  go  up  the  center  aisle  on  teller 
votes  to  oppose  relatively  small  appro¬ 
priations  for  Headstart  and  other  make- 
work  and  manpower  training  programs 
for  our  urban  areas.  I  have  also  seen  a 
number  of  our  rural  colleagues  oppose  in¬ 
creases,  and  in  many  cases  supporting  re¬ 
ductions,  in  several  of  the  great  educa¬ 
tional  programs  and  projects  authorized 
in  the  last  Congress.  The  same  statement 
can  apply  to  hospitalization,  medicare 
expansion  and  air  and  water  pollution 
programs  which  some  of  our  good  col¬ 
leagues  oppose  and  wish  to  terminate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  great  number 
of  our  friends  from  rural  areas  will  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  the  $3.5  billion 
boondoggle,  85  percent  of  which  will  be 
syphoned  into  the  profit  receipts  of  cor¬ 
porate  and  wealthy  farm  operators 
thi’oughout  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  today  merely  calls  for 
the  extension  of  price  support  subsidies 
through  the  year  1970.  We  will  have  a 
new  Congress  next  January  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  take  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  agriculture  legislation  for  1970 
when  the  voters  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  at  the  polls  in  the 
coming  November  presidential  and  con¬ 
gressional  elections. 

Defeating  this  extension,  for  1970,  will 
save  the  taxpayers  approximately  3  V2 
billion  dollars.  The  Senate,  Saturday, 
July  20  with  25  Members  absent,  passed 
a  4-y,ear  extension. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  with  amendments 
it  will  go  to  conference  and  no  doubt 
come  back  with  a  3-year  extension.  Hence 
a  rejection  of  the  bill  today  might  mean 
approximately  saving  of  $12  billion  for 
the  taxpaying  public. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  given  us  some  very  interesting 
figures  on  how  much  is  being  spent  in  the 
various  counties  on  the  farm  program. 
I  listened  to  the  gentleman  in  the  Rules 
Committee  when  he  gave  these  figures.  I 
wonder  if  the  next  time  these  figures 
come  up  the  gentleman  will  give  us  the 
information  on  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  urban  renewal,  on  rent 
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supplements,  on  model  cities,  and  on 
housing  for  Gary,  Ind.? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to,  but  the  amount  does  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  $3.5  billion,  I  will  say  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  Members  walking 
up  this  aisle  last  week  trying  to  cut  the 
poverty  program  and  the  education  pro¬ 
gram,  and  some  of  those  Members  have 
not  voted  for  any  of  these  municipal  pro¬ 
grams  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  but 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  this  $3*4  bil¬ 
lion  bill,  because  there  are  many  fat 
farmers  cats  in  their  districts.  They  con¬ 
tact  their  Congressmen  or  send  in  tele¬ 
grams  to  be  sure  their  Congressmen  keep 
them  living  high  off  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  experience 
has  taught  us  some  hard  learned  lessons 
about  agriculture.  Among  the  chief  of 
these  is  that  when  the  farmer  strikes 
muddy  financial  waters,  business  and 
labor  get  spattered  too.  We  cannot  have 
a  balanced  and  viable  economy  with  agri¬ 
culture  mired  in  stagnation.  In  the  past 
7  years,  we  have  been  able  to  pull  agri¬ 
culture  out  of  the  mud. 

The  commodity  programs  have  been 
the  difference — 

The  difference  between  high  surplus 
and  balanced  production; 

The  difference  between  depressed 
prices  and  record  income; 

The  difference  between  an  agricultural 
economy  which  sputtered  on  a  weak  cyl¬ 
inder,  and  an  economy  which  is  running 
fresh  and  full  with  increased  purchasing 
power  for  farmers,  more  jobs  for  labor 
and  greater  profits  for  businessmen. 

Farm  prosperity  helps  labor  reap  a 
harvest  of  jobs.  Three  of  every  10  jobs  in 
private  employment  are  related  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Six  million  people  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  supplies  farmers  use  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  family  living.  In  fact, 
agriculture  remains  our  Nation’s  biggest 
industry.  It  employs  more  people  than 
public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  the 
automobile  industry,  and  transportation 
combined.  About  8  to  10  million  people 
have  jobs  storing,  transporting,  process¬ 
ing,  and  merchandising  the  products  of 
agriculture. 

Farmers  are  big  spenders  and  good 
customers  for  business.  Farmers  spend 
more  than  $42  billion  a  year — $30  billion 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock;  $12  billion  a  year  for  the 
same  things  that  city  people  buy — food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  other  products  and  services. 

Back  when  the  family  farm  was  still 
self -sufficient,  the  farmer  bought  very 
few  of  the  necessary  production  inputs; 
he  grew  them  or  built  them  himself.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  provided  most  of 
the  required  labor. 

Capital  investment  was  neither  as 
essential — nor  as  costly — as  it  is  today. 
And  the  market  for  farm  products  con¬ 
sisted  of  many  small  units,  both  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  were  able  to  operate  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  open  fashion.  But  all  this  has 
changed.  Today’s  farmer  spends  80  per¬ 
cent  of  his  total  market  receipts  to  buy 
production  inputs,  to  hire  labor,  and  to 
pay  interest  on  increasingly  essential 
capital. 

Today  American  agriculture  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  largest  single  markets 


in  the  Nation  for  tires,  trucks,  and 
gasoline. 

Farmers  spend  annually:  $3.5  billion 
for  new  farm  tractors  and  other  motor 
vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment — 
providing  jobs  for  120,000  employees. 

Each  year  they  buy  products  contain¬ 
ing  about  5  million  tbns  of  steel  and  320 
million  pounds  of  rubber — enough  to  put 
tires  on  6  million  cars. 

They  use  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry — and  more  elec¬ 
tricity  than  all  the  people  and  all  the 
industries  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Houston,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  combined. 

The  U.S.  worker  feels  less  pinch  in  his 
paycheck  from  food  costs  than  any 
working  man  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  exports  the  harvest  from  more 
than  than  71  million  acres.  Since  1960, 
agricultural  exports  for  dollars  have  sky¬ 
rocketed  by  60  percent  and  $2  billion. 
The  balance  of  agricultural  trade  com¬ 
prises  more  than  50  percent  of  this  Na¬ 
tion’s  total  favorable  trade  balance. 
Without  them,  the  problem  of  the  out¬ 
flow  of  dollars  would  take  on  a  new  di¬ 
mension  of  seriousness.  We  have  been 
able  to  boost  agricultural  exports  mainly 
because  the  commodity  programs  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  past  7  years  have  made  our  prod¬ 
ucts  more  competitive  in  foreign  trade. 

What  would  happen  if  farmers  were 
denied  farm  programs?  The  present 
commodity  programs  have  brought  pro¬ 
duction  more  nearly  into  balance  with 
demand  than  it  has  been  in  many  years. 
Without  the  commodity  programs,  re¬ 
cent  studies  show,  production  would 
soar  and  net  income  would  fall  about 
one-third.  Gross  income  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  14  percent,  thus  sharp¬ 
ly  limiting  the  farmer’s  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  needed  machinery  and  supplies. 

Thus,  business  profits  would  shrink.  So 
would  the  employed  labor  force.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  be  forced  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions  over  which — acting  alone — they 
have  no  control. 

The  chaotic  spiral  of  high  production 
and  lower  prices  would  be  set  in  motion. 
And  the  price  of  this  plunge  would  be 
borne  by  us  all. 

Supply  and  demand  can  be  balanced 
only  if  the  farm  program  is  available  and 
attractive  to  all  farmers  who  produce 
significant  amounts  for  market.  Large 
and  small  producers  alike  are  called  upon 
to  make  production  adjustments  in  line 
with  demand. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley], 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
appreciated  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  My  purpose  in 
asking  if  the  gentleman  would  yield  to 
me,  was  to  ask  the  gentleman  if,  in  the 
light  of  the  shocking  size  of  payments  to 
individual  recipients,  the  gentleman  does 
not  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  put 
some  sort  of  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  any  single  recipient  can  get  in 
the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of 
$10,000  or  $15,000  annually. 

I  believe  that  the  small  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  get  the  benefit  from  this  pro¬ 
gram,  not  the  people  who  need  it  the 


least.  They  are  getting  most  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  now. 

Let  me  say,  in  addition,  the  only  bad 
feature  of  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  is  that  he  will  offer  it, 
and  if  adopted  then  the  bill  might  pass 
with  an  amendment,  and  then  it  will  go 
over  into  that  conference  committee. 
There  are  some  pretty  powerful  Sena¬ 
tors  over  there.  The  bill  probably  will 
come  back  the  day  before  we  adjourn, 
and  everybody  will  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
they  will  have  a  3 -year  extension  on 
this  thing,  minus  your  amendment,  and 
it  might  be  passed  with  a  3 -year  exten¬ 
sion.  Instead  of  a  $314  billion  bill,  it  will 
be  about  a  $12  billion  bill  when  it  comes 
back  after  the  House-Senate  conference. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  afraid  that  what 
the  gentleman  says  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  My  advice  is  to  kill  it 
dead  now.  Then  in  January  I  will  help 
the  gentleman  to  get  $10,000  or  $15,000 
or  $25,000  for  the  small  farmer.  But  let 
us  cut  out  these  big  recipients.  They  buy 
up  a  lot  of  land  with  this  Government 
money,  and  install  new  machinery,  and 
then  fire  the  tenants  and  send  them  to 
the  cities  to  get  jobs.  Let  us  bar  the  coop¬ 
eratives  and  wealthy  farmers  and  then  I 
will  go  along  with  the  gentleman  in 
January  on  a  $25,000  annual  limit. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  do  it  in  January. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  will  be 
here.  If  I  am  reelected  I  will  support  a 
moderate  figure  for  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  not  speaking  of 
the  gentleman’s  political  future,  I  assure 
him. 

What  impresses  me  is  that  the  farmers 
who  obviously  have  considerable  re¬ 
sources,  who  may  be  worth  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  or  a  half  million  dollars,  get  the 
biggest  payments,  while  the  farmers  who 
obviously  have  smaller  resources  get  the 
smaller  payments. 

If  this  is  a  welfare  program — I  do  not 
know  how  one  can  justify  payments 
otherwise  except  in  terms  of  income  sup¬ 
port — it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  exactly 
backwards,  because  the  biggest  resource 
farmers  get  the  most  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  That  is  true.  They 
seem  to  know  how  to  approach  proper 
people  to  help  them  get  large  subsidies. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  appreciate 
some  information  from  anyone  who  has 
it  as  to  how  much  this  program  will 
cost.  I  looked  through  the  committee 
report  and  did  not  get  any  inkling  as  to 
how  much  the  price  tag  is  on  this  bill, 
or  what  it  might  be. 

Is  it  open  ended? 

Is  the  sky  the  limit? 

Two  years  ago  the  payments  came 
to  about  $2.5  billion.  In  the  current  year 
it  is  somewhere  over  $3  billion.  Will  it 
be  $5  billion  next  year  and  $7  billion 
the  year  after  that?  Is  there  any  limita¬ 
tion  on  this  bill,  or  are  we  confronted, 
at  this  time  when  belt  tightening  is  oper¬ 
ating  in  every  other  agency  and  pro¬ 
gram,  with  every  other  agency,  with  a 
bill  where  the  sky  is  the  limit? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
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time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  and  I  am  sure  this  surprises  none 
of  my  colleagues.  Let  me  share  with  you 
an  experience  I  had  this  past  weekend 
when  I  was  home  on  our  farm  where 
harvest  is  just  beginning.  I  took  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  barley  to  the  local1  elevator  to 
have  a  moisture  test  run  on  it.  At  the 
elevator,  of  course,  I  met  a  number  of 
my  neighbors  who  were  hauling  their 
crop  in,  but  were  not  able  to  sell  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fantastically  low  price.  The 
price  on  barley  last  Saturday  at  Pros¬ 
per,  N.  Dak.,  was  between  65  and  70 
cents  a  bushel.  This  is  the  lowest  price 
I  have  seen  in  the  20  years  I  have  been 
farming  and  compares  with  a  price  of 
about  $1.15  at  the  same  time  last  year — 
a  drop  of  45  cents.  Wheat  Saturday  was 
$1.18  as  compared  to  $1.74  last  year  at 
this  time.  Farmers  are  frantically  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  hold  their  crop  in  the 
hope  that  the  price  will  get  back  to  at 
least  where  it  was  last  year,  which  was 
then  only  a  break-even  price. 

Now  if  this  were  happening  in  the 
automobile  industry  or  in  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry,  you  would  be  seeing  newspaper 
headlines,  there  would  be  strikes,  the 
Nation’s  attention  would-be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  something  had  to  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  to  correct  this  great  inequity. 
In  agriculture,  because  it  is  spread 
among  any  number  of  small  producers, 
the  headlines  never  quite  get  published 
and  the  farmer  remains  low  man  on  the 
economic  totem  pole.  Yet  the  farmer  is 
the  biggest  customer  for  American  steel1, 
oil,  autos,  and  rubber,  and  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  factor  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans, 
rural  and  city  folks  alike. 

Before  this  latest  sharp  price  drop, 
the  Agriculture  Department  was  com¬ 
puting  the  parity  ratio,  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmer,  as  at  74  percent — 
the  lowest  since  the  1930’s.  Of  course  it 
is  far  lower  than  that  now,  yet  even  with 
these  ridiculously  low  prices  on  the  farm, 
the  price  of  bread  is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  The  price  of  beer  made 
from  the  barley  we  can  hardly  sell  is  far 
higher  than  it  was  when  we  were  getting 
three  times  as  much  for  our  barley.  This 
gap  between  what  the  farmer  gets  and 
what  the  consumer  pays  is  responsible 
for  a  great  number  of  nonfarmers  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  agricultural  budget  is 
too  high  and  that  the  farmers  are  be¬ 
ing  unfairly  subsidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers.  This  farm 
bill  is  not  a  subsidy  program.  Rather,  it 
is  a  production  control  program  to  as¬ 
sure  all  the  people  of  America  adequate 
food  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  the  rumors  that 
the  program  might  be  dropped  by  this 
Congress  or  might  be  continued  by  only 
the  narrowest  of  margins  are  what  are 
causing  the  commodity  markets  to  get 
into  their  tremendous  nosedive.  This  is 
just  exactly  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  have  a  program  such  as  this. 
You  would  alternate  between  disaster 
prices,  forcing  farmers  off  the  land,  and 
then  3  or  4  years  later  when  production 
was  cut  back  to  almost  nothing  because 
there  were  no  farmers  around  to  produce. 


the  price  would  climb  to  fantastic  levels, 
after  which  individuals  would  plow  up 
soil  that  had  been  laying  idle  and  the 
cycle  would  continue  with  prices  begin¬ 
ning  to  drop  again.  This  obviously  would 
not  be  good  for  anyone  in  this  Nation, 
consumer  or  farmer.  This  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this 
bill,  this  extension  to  give  time  to  plan 
ahead  for  our  farmers  and  show  that  the 
Congress  does  not  want  this  type  of  boom 
and  bust  cycle  to  affect  agriculture.  We 
all  recognize  that  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  law  are  in  order  if  this 
program  is  to  be  made  more  effective 
and  workable,  if  we  are  to  assure  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
related  farm  products,  and  if  the  farmer 
who  is  doing  this  is  to  receive  his  fair  and 
just  share  of  the  Nation’s  prosperity. 

During  consideration  of  this  legislation 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
recommended  both  the  extension  and  the 
improvement  of  this  law,  but  that  was 
some  months  back.  Let  us  be  frank  about 
it — unfortunately,  there  just  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  time  left  in  this  session  to  make 
the  needed  improvements.  Most  of  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  new  administration  next  year 
will  want  to  bring  forth  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suggestions.  There  is  the  tired 
old  argument  that  this  act  extends  for 
1  more  year,  therefore  it  does  not  have 
to  be  renewed  this  year.  That  argument 
can  be  brought  up  only  by  those  who  are 
dismally  unaware  of  farming  and  farm 
practices.  True,  the  present  law  extends 
through  1969,  but  the  1970  crop  must  be 
planted  in  mid- 1969  in  the  winter  wheat 
section  of  our  Nation  and  a  farmer,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  start  planting  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  has  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  seed,  fertilizer,  financing  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  early  part  of  1969.  Now  let 
us  be  practical — you  know  how  much 
chance  the  91st  Congress  has,  of  pass¬ 
ing  such  a  complex  and  complicated  bill 
as  a  new  farm  bill  in  the  first  3  months 
of  a  session.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  brought 
out  this  extension  bill.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  the  President  has  asked  for  the 
extension,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  Presidential  candidate,  Governor  Nel¬ 
son  Rockefeller  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
has  said  that  this  extension  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  and  I  would  like  to  share  his 
telegram  with  you  as  follows: 

New  York,  July  26,  1968. 
Congressman  Mark  Andrews, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Due  to  the  severe  cost-price  squeeze  in 
agriculture  and  present  political  uncertain¬ 
ties,  I  support  a  one  year  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Such  an 
extension  would  permit  farmers  to  plan  for 
the  future  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
new  administration — hopefully  mine — an 
opportunity  develop  and  win  acceptance  of 
its  own  farm  programs.  I  believe  important 
improvements  can  and  must  be  made  in 
farm  programs  to  assure  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
turn  for  farmers  and  a  satisfactory  level  of 
rural  living  equivalent  to  other  segments  of 
society.  I  am  convinced  that,  with  the  help 
of  farmers  and  farm  leaders,  we  can  devise 
new  programs  which  will  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  the  present  administration’s  misdirected 
and  mismanaged  farm  policies. 

Nelson  Rockefeller. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  has 
endorsed  it  and  what  we  need  now  more 
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than  anything  else  is  an  overwhelming 
vote  by  the  House  to  show  the  concern 
of  this  body  of  Congress  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  our  farmers  face,  and  that  we  in 
the  Congress  from  all  districts  of  this 
great  Nation  recognize  the  significant 
contribution  the  farmer  makes  to  the 
prosperity  and  well  being  of  all  of  us. 

Let  me  sum  it  up  briefly.  First,  de¬ 
spite  some  errors  in  the  administration 
of  the  present  Farm  Act,  it  has  lent  a 
strong  measure  of  stability  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  agriculture.  It  has  made  great 
strides  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
gigantic  costly  surpluses  that  plagued 
our  country  for  so  long.  Secondly,  al¬ 
though  our  rural  population  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  American  people,  they 
produce  the  most  basic  commodity  of  all 
— food.  Everyone — city  dwellers  and 
farmers  alike — benefits  greatly  from  a 
healthy  agriculture.  Third,  if  this  act  is 
not  extended  and  is  permitted  to  lapse, 
university  economists  have  estimated 
that  farm  income  will  drop  30  percent, 
and  rural  America  would  suffer  a  reces¬ 
sion  unequalled  since  the  1930’s.  This 
recession  would  broaden  and  extend 
through  all  segments  of  our  economy 
eventually.  Finally,  and  most  important 
probably  of  all,  this  is  the  best  farm  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  yet  been  able  to  devise, 
and  while  in  all  frankness  we  are  all 
looking  for  a  better  one,  until  we  do 
come  up  with  that  better  one,  it  is  only 
common  sense  to  continue  the  one  we 
have  for  the  alternative  would  be  disas¬ 
ter.  Farmers  are  virtually  the  only  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  economy  that  are  unable  to 
use  the  tool  of  collective  bargaining  to 
assure  themselves  economic  parity.  Un¬ 
til  a  way  of  collective  bargaining  for 
farmers  can  be  devised,  Federal  farm 
programs  must  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  [Mr.  Kuykendall]. 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  in  my  very 
short  period  in  this  Congress,  how  some 
of  the  older  Members  of  this  House  who 
were  part  and  parcel  of  helping  to  create 
a  Frankenstein  monster  so  loudly  be¬ 
moan  the  monster  they  helped  to  create. 

Mr.  Speaker,  35  years  ago  when  up¬ 
wards  of  40  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  actually  lived  on  the  farm,  the 
politicians  had  a  hayday  in  playing  with 
what  they  called  the  farm  bloc. 

At  that  time  a  great  many  unwise  and 
unsuccessful  programs  were  passed  as 
political  plums  for  this  very  potent  bloc 
of  votes.  This,  of  course,  was  not  good 
government  and  the  unbelievably  compli¬ 
cated  mess  that  exists  in  the  entire  farm 
program  today  had  its  beginning  by 
“playing  politics.” 

Now  that  the  number  of  people  actually 
living  on  the  farm  has  sunk  to  around  20 
percent  of  that  figure  of  35  years  ago,  the 
pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  disas- 
terously  in  the  other  direction,  and  where 
in  the  1930’s  exaggerated  importance  was 
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given  to  a  bloc  of  people  who  lived  on  a 
farm  now  we  find  they  are  the  most  for¬ 
gotten  people  in  America. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues,  however, 
that  what  appears  on  the  surface  con¬ 
cerning  the  economic  powers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  the  whole  story  by  a  long  shot. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  people  who  actu¬ 
ally  depend  upon  the  soil  directly  and 
indirectly  for  then-  livelihood  is  as  great  a 
part  of  our  economy  as  it  has  ever  been. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  16  of  the 
larger  employers  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Companies  like  Firestone,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Continental  Oil  Co.,  Dupont, 
and  many  others  who  manufacture  their 
products  in  my  city.  These  16  employers 
have  a  total  number  of  employees  of  over 
16,000  people  and  the  total  dependence 
upon  agriculture  by  these  16,000  people 
is  almost  60  percent.  This  means  that  well 
over  half  of  the  people  in  the  large  city 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  depend  upon  agri¬ 
culture  for  a  living  even  though  I,  as  a 
Congressman,  have  absolutely  no  farm¬ 
land  in  my  district. 

I  respectfully  request  each  of  you  to 
review,  with  investigation  if  possible,  and 
at  least  in  his  own  mind  the  number  of 
employees  in  your  district  who  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  welfare  of  agricul¬ 
ture  for  their  existence.  And  everything 
from  chemicals  to  rubber,  from  clothing 
to  steel,  from  petroleum  to  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery,  agriculture  is  among  the  leading 
consumers. 

I  sincerely  remind  you,  my  colleagues, 
of  this  fact.  It  was  wrong  in  the  1930’s 
to  look  upon  the  farmer  as  a  political 
pawn  because  of  his  great  numbers.  It  is 
wrong  today  to  ignore  him  as  a  political 
factor  because  of  his  small  numbers. 
First  because  this  is  simply  not  the  way 
to  govern,  and  second  because  we  are  all 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  thing  the  impact 
of  the  industry  that  produces  our  food 
and  fiber  is  anything  other  than  one  of 
the  major  industries  of  our  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

So  I  beg  of  you  in  considering  the  1- 
year  extension  of  H.R.  17126  please  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  spend  next  year 
under  the  new  national  leadership, 
whichever  party  it  may  be,  in  working  out 
sensibly  long-range  solutions  to  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  been  compounded  for  35 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  speak  further  on 
the  matter  of  limitation  of  payments 
during  the  5 -minute  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Price], 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  freshman  Member  here,  I  am  amazed 
at  some  of  the  people  who  speak  on  sub¬ 
jects  and  who  in  my  opinion  are  simply 
not  aware  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
speak.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  that  they 
say  are  going  to  these  people  who  are 
going  into  large  farm  operations.  I  say 
that  they  know  not  what  they  speak 
about,  because  farming  has  progressed 
over  the  years.  Coming  from  a  district  in 
Texas  where  we  are  highly  mechanized, 
in  order  to  stay  in  business,  and  having 
been  in  this  business  all  my  life,  I  think 
you  are  talking  about  condemning  the 
man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
buying  another  section  of  land  in  order 


to  warrant  paying  $10,000  or  $12,000  for 
a  large  tractor  or  $15,000  for  a  big  com¬ 
bine  which  will  farm  this  land.  I  think 
you  are  talking  about  condemning  that 
man  for  being  willing  to  take  that  risk 
of  borrowing  the  capital  on  which  to  op¬ 
erate. 

The  small  farmer,  as  we  all  recall  and 
as  I  remember  it,  is  the  man  who  lives 
on  80  acres  or  100  acres.  He  could  not 
make  a  living  any  more  on  that  kind  of 
acreage.  The  exodus  of  people  from  the 
farms  has  come  about  because  they  could 
not  make  a  living  with  the  cheap  prices 
that  exist  today.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  farm  program,  we  should  not  penalize 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  risks 
of  borrowing  the  capital  and  is  willing  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  to  pay  off  the 
cost  of  the  land.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
such  a  program,  we  are  simply  cutting 
out  the  more  efficient  man  who  has  been 
willing  to  take  that  risk. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Your  statement  is  just 
what  I  spoke  about  in  the  well  of  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago.  That  is  the 
big  trouble.  The  wealthy  fanner  can  get 
additional  land  while  the  small  farmer 
cannot  obtain  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  How  did  they  get 
wealthy?  That  is  the  question.  They 
worked  for  it,  they  took  the  risks  in¬ 
volved  and  took  the  chance. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  must  have  had  the 
wrong  impression  about  this  program.  I 
thought  this  program  was  largely  in¬ 
tended  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Why  would  we 
want  to  penalize  the  large  farmer  for 
taking  that  risk? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  voted  for  this  program 
3  years  ago  because  I  thought  it  would 
benefit  the  small  farmer,  but  as  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  expanded  and  grown  larger 
it  has  become  the  tool  of  the  large 
farmer  and  that  is  why  some  of  them  are 
receiving  payments  in  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,  $500,000,  and  even  $1  million  a  year, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Does  not  the  small 
farmer  have  the  same  opportunity  to  bet¬ 
ter  himself  through  the  purchasing  of 
another  section  of  land  if  he  is  willing 
to  take  the  same  risk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScherleL 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
time  of  our  earliest  farm  programs,  it 
has  been  our  goal  to  provide  a  continu¬ 
ously  adequate  supply — but  not  a  bur¬ 
densome  excess — of  food  and  fiber  prod¬ 
ucts  at  stable  prices  fair  to  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers. 

The  idea  is  that  excessive  supplies 
bring  ruinous  prices  threatening  all  pro¬ 
ducers  alike.  And  because  the  conduct 
of  an  individual  farmer  can  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  upon  total  production  or  the  result¬ 
ing  market  price,  the  effectiveness  of  the 


program  depends  upon  regulation  of 
total  production. 

Regardless  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  present  program,  or  of  the  defects 
in  its  administration,  its  very  purpose 
is  threatened  by  proposals  to  limit  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  the  operation 
of  the  program  depends  on  production 
control,  and  a  limitation  on  payments 
will  have  one  of  only  three  possible  re¬ 
sults: 

Either  production  will  soar  because 
large  producers,  forced  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  due  to  inadequate  incentives,  will 
plant  in  excess  of  program  limits;  or 

The  smaller  farmer  will  be  required 
to  produce  less  and  less  to  insure  that 
the  combined  total  results  in  appropriate 
production  levels;  or 

The  Government  will  be  forced  to  buy 
up  the  excess  production  to  stabilize 
prices. 

The  increased  supplies  will  force  prices 
down — injuring  both  small  and  large 
operators. 

In  short,  payment  limits  will  force 
many  farms  out  of  the  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams.  There  is  simply  no  reason  to  as¬ 
sume  that  any  large  producer  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  divert  acres  once  the  economic 
incentive  to  do  so  has  been  eliminated. 
Instead,  these  farmers  will  maximize 
their  production.  Small  operators  would 
be  severely  hurt  by  the  price  pressure 
caused  by  the  increased  production  and 
would  be  more  dependent  on  the  loan 
program  to  obtain  the  support  price.  If 
another  buildup  of  Government  stocks 
were  to  occur,  the  increase  in  investment 
in  loans  plus  storage  and  handling  costs 
could  exceed  the  initial  amounts  which 
might  be  saved.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
the  payment  limitation  would  be  greater 
program  expenditures  and  costs  and  less 
income  to  all  farmers. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  payment 
limit  will  save  the  government  money  ig¬ 
nore  the  costs  which  would  have  to  be 
incurred  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  pro¬ 
gram  performance. 

If  the  program  is  to  function,  adjust¬ 
ment  of  production  is  the  key.  To  adjust 
production  we  must  do  so  where  pro¬ 
duction  takes  place.  That  means  dealing 
with  both  the  fewer  big  producers  as  well 
as  the  many  little  producers. 

The  participating  farmer  is  being  com¬ 
pensated  in  proportion  to  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  stated  national  policy.  His  com¬ 
pensation  is  no  more  a  welfare  payment 
than  any  business  subsidy. 

The  real  question  we  must  ask  our¬ 
selves  today  is — can  the  farm  program 
hope  to  succeed  in  its  goal  of  production 
control  if  it  does  not  include  the  large 
producer? 

A  $10,000  limitation  in  payments  would 
affect  32,398  producers. 

By  way  of  example,  the  $10,000  pay¬ 
ment  limit  would  affect  farms  with  larger 
than  a  390-acre  corn  base  that  diverted 
at  the  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 
base. 

With  respect  to  feed  grains,  a  payment 
limitation  of  $10,000  per  farm  would 
force  many  larger  operators  out  of  the 
program  and  force  others  to  divert  a 
smaller  percentage  of  eligible  acres. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  feed 
grain  base  would  drop  about  2  million 
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acres,  and  diverted  acres  would  be  re¬ 
duced  by  1.5  million  acres.  Over  3  million 
tons  of  additional  feed  grains  would  be 
produced  on  the  acreage  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  diverted,  using  na¬ 
tional  average  projected  yields. 

Small  operators,  even  if  offered  a 
greater  incentive  to  divert,  could  not  off¬ 
set  the  increased  production  of  the  larger 
producers  forced  out  of  the  program  by 
the  payment  limitation. 

Under  the  present  program,  farmers 
divert  acres  from  surplus  crop  produc¬ 
tion  to  soil  conservation  uses.  For  this 
action,  the  program  provides  for  a  pay¬ 
ment  designed  to  assist  in  making  up  for 
the  income  loss  which  results  from  the 
agreement  not  to  produce.  The  farmer 
thus  makes  a  financial  sacrifice  because 
it  has  been  determined  that  balanced 
supplies  are  in  the  national  interest.  The 
farmer,  under  the  present  program,  is 
paid  according  to  his  individual  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  realization  of  established 
goals  of  national  policy. 

Commodity  program  payments  are  not 
welfare  grants.  To  be  effective  in  balanc¬ 
ing  production  they  must  fit  into  the 
free  enterprise  concept  that  a  man  is  re¬ 
warded  in  terms  of  the  value  of  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

Those  advocating  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  seem  to  be  offended  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  large  producers  re¬ 
ceiving  substantial  incomes  from  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  pas¬ 
sage  of  H.R.  17126,  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
without  amendment,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
nearly  8  years,  and  fully  recognize  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  farm  legis¬ 
lation.  But  I  will  demonstrate  in  these 
remarks  the  merit  of  passing  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  this  year,  and  the  challenge 
in  rural  America  for  the  next  President, 
his  Cabinet,  and  the  Congress. 

REASONS  FOR  EXTENSION  WITHOUT  AMENDMENT 

I  urge  a  1-year  extension,  without 
amendment,  for  two  basic  reasons: 

First,  when  the  American  people  go  to 
the  polls  this  November,  they  will  elect 
a  new  Congress  and  a  new  President.  I 
am  convinced  these  newly  elected  officials 
will  have  a  mandate  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  farm.  But  the  President,  and 
the  Congress,  will  need  adequate  time  to 
review  and  study  the  deeply  troubling 
problems  and  challenges  of  low  agricul¬ 
tural  income,  and  widespread  rural 
poverty. 


time  will  be  available  for  the  Congress  to 
complete  a  thorough  review  of  all  rural 
problems,  receive  the  testimony  from  a 
representative  number  of  interested 
parties,  and  evolve  adequate  answers  to 
problems  that  have  refused  solution  for 
35  years.  Thus,  to  provide  continuity  for 
agriculture,  a  1-year  extension  is  justi¬ 


fied.  The  farmers  deserve  to  know  what 
programs  they  will  cope  with  through  the 
1970  crop,  as  this  Congress  adjourns  to 
an  uncertain  political  future. 

Wheat  farmers,  especially,  need  the  1- 
year  extension,  for  their  plans  for  1970 
must  be  made  in  the  early  summer  of 
1969,  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat.  Any 
new  wheat  program,  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  producers,  must  have  at  least  a  full 
year  of  planning  time  incorporated  prior 
to  implementation. 

Wheat  farmers  are  restless  for  change, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  “shotgun”  approach 
to  legislative  innovation  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated.  Farm  operations  are  too  sophisti¬ 
cated.  The  margin  of  profit  is  too  narrow, 
and  subect  to  great  fluctuation.  An  un¬ 
certain  future  for  the  1970  crop  year 
would  subject  the  next  Congress — and 
producers — to  great  pressure  for  a 
“quickie”  solution.  Such  a  solution  to  a 
grave  problem  is  unthinkable.  Wheat 
farmers,  for  planning  purposes,  need  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965. 

HOUSE  WILL  SERVE  NOTICE  OF  DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  for 
passing  H.R.  17126  as  reported  by  our 
committee,  is  perhaps  even  more  com¬ 
pelling  than  the  first. 

By  limiting  extension  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  to  only  1  year,  the  House  will  serve 
notice  it  is  unsatisfied  with  the  practical 
results,  the  philosophical  basis,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  actual  administration  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman,  has  called  it  landmark  legis¬ 
lation.  Let  us  review  some  successes  and 
failures  under  this  so-called  landmark 
legislation. 

While  Government  payments  may 
deter  wholesale  farm  bankruptcies  and 
depression  of  the  entire  American  econ¬ 
omy,  they  have  not  deterred  the  flow  of 
the  unfortunate  dispossessed  from  rural 
America  into  the  cities. 

Under  the  current  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  America  has  lost  some  800,000 
farms.  Farm  population  is  down  nearly 
6  million;  farm  debt  has  skyrocketed  to 
a  disastrous  17.3  percent  of  farm  assets. 
During  the  Eisenhower  years,  in  com¬ 
parison,  farm  debt  averaged  about  9  per¬ 
cent  of  farm  assets,  and  parity  averaged 
85  percent. 

Parity  prices  are  lower  today  than  they 
have  been  since  the  depths  of  the  de¬ 
pression  in  1933.  Parity  ratios,  with  sub¬ 
sidies,  are  today  below  80  percent.  In 
1935,  for  comparison,  parity  price  ratios 
were  95  percent,  with  subsidies. 

These  statistics  of  decline  are  statis¬ 
tics  of  today — under  the  Secretary’s 
landmark  legislation.  If  farm  legislation 
is  extended  for  more  than  1  year,  the 
people  will  have  the  impression  Congress 
is  satisfied  with  developments  on  the 


placent  with  the  disastrous  farm  prices - 
currently  endured,  and  complacent  with 
rural  poverty — so  widespread  today — the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  will  have 
been  betrayed.  Rural  poverty  takes  its 
toll  eventually  in  urban  areas,  as  I  will 
show.  All  Americans  are  diminished  by 
low  farm  prices,  inadequate  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  lack  of  business  opportu¬ 


nity.  If  this  legislation  is  extended  for 
more  than  1  year,  complacency  will  be 
the  diagnosis.  This  disease,  considering 
the  current  farm  cost-price  squeeze,  is 
fatal. 

RURAL  DEPLETION  AND  DEPRESSION  THE  REAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  produces 
much  more  than  our  food  and  fiber. 
Rural  America  produces  our  timber  re¬ 
sources,  our  mineral  resources,  and  our 
recreational  resources  to  a  large  extent. 
The  raw  material  for  our  unparalleled 
industrial  production  comes  from  that 
99  percent  of  the  land  area  called  “home” 
by  only  30  percent  of  our  people. 

With  such  crucial  production,  and  such 
important  tasks  assigned,  one  would  sus¬ 
pect  the  prosperity  associated  with 
America  would  first  be  enjoyed  by  those 
in  the  countryside.  But  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Low  farm  income  is  only  one  aspect  of 
our  rural  depression.  Techonological  ad¬ 
vances  have  reduced  employment — and 
quite  properly  so — in  agriculture  and 
production  of  mineral  resources.  No 
farmer  is  anxious  to  return  to  hand¬ 
stacking  of  baled  hay  after  he  has  used 
an  automatic  bale  pickup  and  stacker. 

RURAL  JOB  OPPORTUNITY  NEEDED 

While  employment  has  been  reduced 
in  mining  and  agriculture,  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  increase  in  rural 
job  opportunity  elsewhere.  Many  people 
have  felt  their  only  opportunity  was  in 
the  city;  their  migration  has  contributed 
to  the  greatest  urban  glut  and  urban 
crisis  in  our  history. 

Remaining  still  behind  are  one  in  four 
rural  families  classed  as  “poor” — some  14 
million  Americans.  Their  facilities  for 
education,  health,  housing,  and  job  op¬ 
portunity  are  even  more  degrading  than 
the  standards  of  the  ghetto.  We  must 
act — and  promptly. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ACT  IGNORES  FARM  NEEDS 

I  might  point  out  farm  income  could 
be  improved  under  existing  legislation. 
The  administration  has  refused,  in  spite 
of  my  repeated  appeals,  and  the  appeals 
of  a  depressed  countryside,  to  take  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions  almost  guaranteed 
to  increase  farm  income. 

Steps  that  can  be  taken  under  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  immediately  include: 

First.  Require  the  CCC  to  allow  no  re¬ 
sale  at  less  than  125  percent  of  the  loan 
rate. 

Second.  Require  the  CCC  to  increase 
loan  rates  to  full  parity  on  feed  grains, 
and  to  full  parity  on  wheat  less  the  do¬ 
mestic  certificate  payment. 

Third.  Require  the  CCC  to  absorb 
storage  costs  as  it  now  does  on  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  It  is  only 
equitable  to  assist  wheat-  and  feed-grain 
producers — using  the  same  techniques 
benefiting  suppliers  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Fourth.  The  administration  could 
more  aggressively  utilize  money  actually 
available  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for -peace  legislation. 

These  four  actions,  if  taken  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  I  have  repeatedly  urged, 
would  raise  farm  income  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  We  can 
only  hope,  if  the  present  Secretary  of 


Since  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  terminate  with 
the  end  of  crop  year  1969,  insufficient 


farm.  If  Congress  is  willing  to  be  com 
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Agriculture  continues  to  sacrifice  farm 
income  in  favor  of  cheap  farm  prices, 
that  his  successor  next  January  will  have 
a  more  responsive  and  sympathetic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  well  being  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

EXTENSION  BUYS  TIME,  INSURES  SMOOTH 
TRANSITION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this  leg¬ 
islation,  for  I  am  convinced  a  smooth 
transition  into  the  1970’s  is  essential  in 
agriculture.  Only  by  passing  this  1-year 
extension  can  we — 

First,  assure  the  smooth  transition 
without  extensive  additional  displace¬ 
ment  of  people;  and 

Second,  by  limiting  extension  to  1  year 
only,  serve  notice  the  present  act  is  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  full  needs  of  rural 
America. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  must  be  di¬ 
minished.  The  14  million  poor  Amer¬ 
icans  in  rural  areas  must  have  job  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  healthy  rural  economy. 
These  problems  must  be  attacked  by  the 
next  administration  and  Congress;  the 
problems  must  be  solved  if  America  is  to 
enjoy  meaningful  prosperity  and  secur¬ 
ity  for  all  its  citizens,  both  rural  and  ur¬ 
ban. 

Our  responsibility  today  is  to  pass  this 

bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr. -Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  motion  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  on  the  ground  that 
the  Committee  Report  No.  1374  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of 
rule  XIII  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  the 
Ramseyer  rule,  and  on  that  I  would  like 
to  be  heard. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
must  rule  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  at  which  that  point  of  order  may 
be  raised. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  what 
point  would  it  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  it  may  be  raised  when  the 
motion  is  made  to  go  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ages  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  316,  nays  73,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  296] 

YEAS — 316  - 


Abbitt 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Monacan 

Abernethy 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Adair 

Fraser 

Moorhead 

Addabbo 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Albert 

Galifianakis 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Anderson, 

Garmatz 

Morton 

Tenn. 

Gathings 

Mosher 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gettys 

Moss 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Murphy,  HI. 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Annunzio 

Gray 

Myers 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Ashmore 

Griffin 

Nelsen 

Aspinall 

Griffiths 

Nichols 

Ayres  . 

Gross 

Nix 

Bates 

Gude 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Belcher 

Gurney 

O’Konski 

Bennett 

Hagan 

Olsen 

Berry 

Haley 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Betts 

Hall 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Bevill 

Halleck 

Passman 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Patman 

Blatnik 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Boggs 

Hammer- 

Perkins 

Boland 

schmidt 

Pettis 

Bolling 

Hanley 

Philbin 

Bow 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pickle 

Brademas 

Harrison 

Poage  ' 

Brasco 

Harsha 

Podell 

Bray 

Harvey 

Poff 

Brinkley 

Hathaway 

Pollock 

Brock 

Hays 

Price,  Tex. 

Brooks 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Pryor 

Brotzman 

Helstoski 

Purcell 

Brown,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Quie 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hicks 

Quillen 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Holifield 

Randall 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Horton 

Reifel 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Reinecke 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hungate 

Reuss 

Burleson 

Hutchinson 

Riegle 

Burton,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Rivers 

Burton,  Utah 

Irwin 

Roberts 

Bush 

Jarman 

Robison 

Button 

Joelson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Ronan 

Cabell 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cahill 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Casey 

Karth 

Rostenkowski 

Chamberlain 

Kastenmeier 

Roth 

Clark 

Kazen 

Roudebush 

Clausen, 

Kee 

Roush 

Don  H. 

Keith 

Roybal 

Cleveland 

Kleppe 

Ruppe 

Colmer 

Kornegay 

St  Germain 

Conable 

Kupferman 

St.  Onge 

Conte 

Kuykendall 

Sandman 

Culver 

Kyi 

Satterfield 

Cunningham 

Kyros 

Saylor 

Curtis 

Laird 

Scherle 

Daddario 

Landrum 

Schwelker 

Daniels 

Langen 

Sehwengel 

Davis,  Ga. 

Latta 

Scott 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Selden 

de  la  Garza 

Lennon 

Shriver 

Dellenback 

Lloyd 

Sikes 

Denney 

Long,  La. 

Sisk 

Dent 

Long,  Md. 

Skubitz 

Derwinski 

McClory 

Slack 

Devine 

McCIoskey 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dickinson 

McClure 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Dole  __ 

McCulloch 

Smith,  Okla. 

Donohue 

McDade 

Snyder 

Dorn 

McDonald, 

Springer 

Dow 

Mich. 

Stafford 

Dowdy 

McEwen 

Stanton 

Downing 

McFall 

Steed 

Dulski 

McMillan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Duncan 

MacGregor 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dwyer 

Machen 

Stephens 

Eckhardt 

Mahon 

Stubblefield 

Edmondson 

Mailliard 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Marsh 

Sullivan 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Martin 

Talcott 

Edwards,  La. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Taylor 

Eilberg 

Matsunaga 

Teague,  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

May 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Esch 

Mayne 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meskill 

Tiernan 

Everett 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Fascell 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tunney 

Fisher 

Mills 

Udall 

Flynt 

Mink 

Ullman 

Foley 

Mize 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

White 

Wolff 

Vanik 

Whitener 

Wright 

Vigorito 

Whitten 

Wyatt 

Waldie 

Widnall 

Wydler 

Walker 

Wiggins 

Wylie 

Wampler 

Williams,  Pa. 

Young 

Watts 

Willis 

Zablocki 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Zion 

Whalley 

Winn 

NAYS— 73 

Zwach 

Adams 

Gilbert 

Price,  Ill. 

Anderson,  HI. 

Goodling 

Pucinski 

Arends 

Grover 

Railsback 

Bell 

Hanna 

Rees 

Biester 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reid,  Ill. 

Broomfield 

Hosmer 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Rodino 

Carey 

Hunt 

Rumsfeld 

Clancy 

Jacobs 

Ryan 

Clawson,  Del 

Johnson,  Pa- 

Scheuer 

Cohelan 

Kelly 

Schneebeli 

Collier 

King,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Kluczynski 

Smith,  Calif. 

Corbett 

McCarthy 

Staggers 

Delaney 

Macdonald, 

Stratton 

Diggs 

Mass. 

Taft 

Fallon 

Madden 

Teague,  Calif. 

Farbstein 

Mathias,  Md. 

Tenzer 

Feighan 

Michel 

Utt 

Findley 

Minish 

Watkins 

Fino 

Minshall 

Wilson, 

Ford, 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Charles  H. 

William  D. 

Ottinger 

Wyman 

Friedel 

Pelly 

Yates 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pike 

Giaimo 

Pirnie 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Baring 

Flood 

Kirwan 

Barrett 

Frelinghuysen 

Lipscomb 

Battdn 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Lukens 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Moore 

Blanton 

Gardner 

Morse,  Mass. 

Bolton 

Goodell 

Pepper 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gubser 

Rarick 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Resnick 

Celler 

Hardy 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Corman 

Hawkins 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Cowger 

Hebert 

Schadeberg 

Cramer 

Herlong 

Waggonner 

Davis,  Wis. 

Holland 

Watson 

Dingell 

Karsten 

Evins,  Tenn. 

King,  Calif. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Messrs.  McDADE  and  WHALLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Committee  Report  No.  1374  fails  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3, 
rule  XIH,  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  that  it 
does  not  correctly  indicate  what  sections 
of  the  law  are  being  amended  by  this  act. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Chair, 
11  defects  in  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  I 
refer  first  to  a  part  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  indicated  on  page  17.  First  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  series 
•of  stars  right  above  title  I,  “Dairy.”  Stars 
ordinarily  would  mean  the  omission  of 
language  in  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  the 
Ramseyer  Act. 

Second,  there  is  no  such  indication  in 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  between  the 
term  title  I  “Dairy”  and  the  lines  set 
forth  above  on  this  page. 

Right  below  is  section  103,  which  says 
that  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  effective  after  December  31, 
1969-70.  Actually,  there  should  be 
printed  the  language  of  section  104  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  yet  it  is 
not  so  printed,  nor  is  a  series  of  stars 
printed  to  indicate  there  is  nothing  in 
the  print  on  page  17  to  indicate  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  section  104. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  page  27 
right  above  section  404  should  be  printed 
section  403.  But  here  again  section  403  is 
not  printed  nor  is  there  any  symbol  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  language. 

Turning  to  page  32,  right  above  sec¬ 
tion  505,  should  be  printed  sections  503 
and  504.  But  here  again  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  this  omission. 

On  page  33,  before  section  516,  there 
should  be  printed  sections  507,  508,  509, 
510,  511,  513,  514,  and  515.  But  none  of 
these  are  printed  and  there  is  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  omitted  language. 

On  page  38,  before  “Title  VIII— Rice”, 
there  should  be  sections  705  through  709, 
and  none  of  these  are  shown. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  on  page  39,  section  892  should  be 
shown. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  claim  that  these  sections 
are  amended  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
claim  that  these  sections  are  amended 
by  the  bill,  but  as  I  understand  the  Ram¬ 
seyer  rule  it  states  that  the  language 
should  state  where  the  language  would 
be  set  forth,  or  indicate  by  symbols  where 
omissions  in  language  do  exist. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  several  other  errors  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance. 

On  page  38,  the  bracketed  terms 

[through  19691”  under  “Miscellaneous” 
are  followed  by  the  italic  term  “through 
1970  .  The  bracketed  language  takes  out 
the  end  of  the  quotation  mark,  but  the 
italic  language  does  not  indicate  where 
the  omitted  language  would  terminate. 


The  close  quotes  should  appear  there, 
or  at  least  at  wherever  point  the  amend¬ 
ing  language  would  terminate. 

On  page  32  at  the  top,  the  very  top 
line,  the  same  proposiion  exists,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  close  quotes,  which  are  im¬ 
portant  in  order  to  show  corresponding 
language  basic  with  the  changes  to  be 
made. 

I  have  two  more  items. 

On  page  18,  under  section  301,  subsec¬ 
tion  (e) ,  after  the  italic  word  “through” 
is  a  series  of  numbers,  a  decimal  point, 
and  “971”,  and  no  one  can  tell  from  look¬ 
ing  at  it  what  that  was  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  admit  that  that  is  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  a  very  serious 
typographical  error,  I  would  say,  to  a 
section  which  is  subject  to  this  title, 
which  will  authorize  an  expenditure  of 
about  $1.5  billion  year,  so  a  difference 
as  to  1971  and  1970  would  certainly  be 
substantial  in  terms  of  tax  cost. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  final 
error  I  see  in  the  Ramseyer  rule,  on  page 
32,  under  section  505,  at  the  end  of  that 
subsection  (1)  is  the  roman  word 
“through”  followed  by  “1969.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  again  state  on  what  page 
that  is? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  on  page  32,  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  section  505,  subsection 
(1) .  It  reads  now: 

(1)  Amendment  (7)  of  section  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1964  and  1965” 
and  substituting  “the  calendar  years  1964 
through.  1969”. 

Now,  under  the  bill  before  the  House 
at  this  time  is  language  directing  that 
wherever  the  term  “through  1969”  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  to  be  amended  to  read 
“through  1970.” 

So  this  perhaps  is  the  most  serious 
defect  there  is. 

I  realize  that  the  Chair  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  doctrine  of  substantial  compli¬ 
ance  in  recent  years,  but  in  both  cases 
when  the  Chair  ruled,  first  of  all  it  was 
an  obvious  error  in  the  language,  it  was 
very  apparent  to  anyone  reading  the  lan¬ 
guage  what  was  meant.  That  I  submit  is 
not  the  case  here. 

The  other  ruling  had  to  do  with  the 
omission  of  certain  textual  language. 
Now,  omissions  are  quite  replete  in  this 
committee  report,  but  there  are  other 
examples,  but  I  have  cited  these  five  in 
number  which  do  not  fall  under  either 
of  the  exclusions  set  forth  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  rulings  of  the  Chair  under  this 
doctrine  of  substantial  compliance. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  point 
of  order  against  further  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  a  point  as  to  what  I  might  call  a 
“star”  point  of  order.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  his  points  of  order  here  is  to 
a  typographical  error,  and  there  is  a 
typographical  error  in  one  of  the  pages. 
I  do  not  believe  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair  in  the  past  that  that  would  be 
fatal  to  any  report.  I  believe  that  a  point 
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of  order  on  the  report  that  it  fails  to 
comply  with  technical  compliance  must 
have  more  substance  than  merely  on  the 
point  that  stars  were  used.  We  have  in 
the  State  of  Texas  what  is  known  as  the 
semicolon  court,  and  I  might  point  out 
that  no  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Texas 
quotes  from  decisions  of  the  semicolon 
court,  or  he  would  be  laughed  out  of 
court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
have  here  is  another  one  of  these  semi¬ 
colon  courts,  but  is  has  gotten  to  where 
it  does  not  even  go  to  the  question  of 
punctuation,  it  goes  to  the  question  of 
whether  you  put  some  stars  in  there. 

Now,  most  of  the  points  the  gentle¬ 
man  raised  were  where  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  bill  relating  to  the  sec¬ 
tions  that  he  says  should  have  been 
identified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  very  short. 
This  bill  relates  to  only  a  few  sections 
of  the  law  and  where  it  does  not  relate 
to  a  section  of  the  law,  they  are  not 
under  the  Ramseyer  rule. 

It  seems  to  me  we  follow  the  Ramseyer 
rule  in  that  respect. 

The  mle  says : 

A  comparative  print  of  that  part  of  the 
bill— 

I  repeat,  that  part  of  the  bill — 
or  joint  resolution  making  the  amendment 
and  of  the  statute  or  part  there  proposed  to 
be  amended,  showing  by  stricken-through 
type  and  italics,  parallel  columns,  or  other 
appropriate  typographical  devices  the  omis¬ 
sions  and  inserts  proposed  to  be  made. 

Where  there  was  no  omission  or  in¬ 
sertion  to  be  made,  there  is  nothing 
shown  in  our  report. 

Where  we  referred  to  “through  1970” 
and  did  not  put  quotation  marks  around 
it,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is  a 
violation  of  the  rule.  If  it  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rule,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  of  such  substance  as  to  require  a  find¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  substantial  violation 
of  the  rule. 

I  cite  the  decisions  found  on  page  375 
of  the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  House, 
90th  Congress,  which  hold  that  an  un¬ 
substantial  lack  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
be  considered  as  a  failure  to  comply. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  compliance 
in  every  respect — except  the  color  of  the 
stars  was  not  shown — and  that  I  just 
frankly  do  not  believe  is  adequate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  rather  briefly  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  the  omission  of  language  is  not  of 
as  serious  consequence  as  the  other 
items.  But  I  feel  it  would  be  an  oversim¬ 
plification  to  say  that  these  are  simply 
semicolon  court  points  that  I  am  raising. 

Until  the  doctrine  of  substantial  com¬ 
pliance  was  established  just  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  the  Ramseyer  rule  was  con- 
sctrued  to  require  letter  perfect  presen¬ 
tation  in  every  respect  down  to  the  last 
punctuation  mark  and  the  doctrine  of 
substantial  compliance  was  restricted 
very  carefully  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  misinformation  was  given  or  as 
to  whether  simply  a  section  of  language 
was  omitted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  very  clearly,  a  part  of  the 
law  intended  to  be  amended  by  this  bill 
is  not  set  forth  in  that  manner  in  the 
committee  print. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  some  in¬ 
formation  of  tremendous  importance  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  authority  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  or  not  to  plant  is  set  forth 
here. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  while  the 
rule  was  under  consideration,  made  the 
observation  indicating  that  he  might 
make  a  point  of  order  at  this  particular 
time.  Therefore,  the  Chair  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  some  study  of  the 
report,  at  least  a  sufficient  study  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  raised  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

There  appear  to  be  22  pages  in  the 
committee  report  referring  to  changes 
in  existing  law. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chair  passed  on 
the  basic  question  of  substantial  compli¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  another  bill.  It 
seems  to  the  Chair  that  the  committee 
has  substantially  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Ramsey er  rule.  I  have 
used  the  words  “at  least.”  If  a  higher 
test  was  called  for,  I  could  probably  say 
the  committee  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Ramseyer  rule.  In 
any  event,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  at  least 
shows  substantial  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the.  Ramseyer  rule,  and 
accordingly,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17126,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  will 
extend  the  present  farm  program  for  1 
year.  That  is  all  it  will  do.  It  makes  no 
change  in  any  existing  program.  It  com¬ 
mits  no  future  administration  to  any 
policies,  but  it  does  give  any  new  Presi¬ 
dent — be  he  Democrat  or  Republican — 
and  any  new  Congress,  regardless  of  its 
political  complexion,  time  enough  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  write  a  farm  bill  before  the 
existing  programs  would  expire.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  to  be  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance. 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  I 
would  like  to  see  farm  legislation  with¬ 
out  any  termination  date — the  kind 
where  the  burden  of  proof  would  rest  on 
those  who  seek  to  change,  rather  than 


on  those  who  seek  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
gram,  but  after  6  months  of  discussion 
with  interested  parties,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
best,  if  not  our  only,  chance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  assurance  of  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  accept  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  present  program.  That  is  what  this 
bill  does  and  it  is  all  that  it  does. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
are  fearful  that  the  bill,  if  passed,  will 
become  more  than  a  1-year  program.  In¬ 
deed,  just  within  the  last  few  days,  my 
good  friend,  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  committee,  has  been  so  sin¬ 
cerely  and  seriously  disturbed  about  this 
possibility  that  he  has  withdrawn  his 
support  of  even  a  1-year  bill.  I  do  not 
question  his  sincerity.  I  do  not  criticize 
his  decision.  I  know  his  determination  to 
act  as  he  believes  to  be  best,  but  I  do 
•challenge  his  judgment. 

The  other  body  has  indeed  passed  a 
4-year  bilL  Actually,  an  amendment  to 
reduce  this  time  limit  lost  by  a  tie  vote 
and  a  proposal  to  write  a  1-year  limita¬ 
tion  in  the  bill  would  have  carried  in  that 
body  by  a  change  of  only  seven  votes. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  sentiment  in  that  body  for  the  1- 
year  provision  which  is  contained  in  the 
House  bill  and  that  we  could  rather  con¬ 
fidently  expect  an  acceptance  of  this 
term  in  conference. 

There  are  those  who  are  reluctant  to 
support  this  bill  because  they  fear  that 
somewhere  in  its  course  it  may  be 
amended  so  as  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
payments  that  can  be  made  to  any  one 
farmer.  Those  who  fear  this  possibility 
understand  that  the  real  genius  of  this 
farm  program  rests  upon  its  ability  to 
encourage  an  approach  to  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand.  They  recog¬ 
nize,  as  some  of  our  colleagues  do  not, 
that  the  payments  which  are  made  to 
farmers  for  retiring  land  from  produc¬ 
tion  are  not  “assistance”  payments  but 
rather  that  they  are  payments  for  prop¬ 
erty  taken  for  public  use.  We  remove 
certain  acres  from  production  in  order 
that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of 
a  better  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  The  owner  of  these  acres  suf¬ 
fers  a  financial  loss.  These  payments 
reimburse  him — at  least  in  part — for 
that  loss. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  those  who  would 
render  the  program  ineffective  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  remove  enough  land 
from  production  to  achieve  any  effective 
results  are  unwittingly  helping  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  the  vast,  expensive 
and  completely  unnecessary  surpluses  of 
a  few  years  ago.  I  recognize  that  their 
motives  are  the  very  best  but  the  results 
would  be  just  as  disastrous  to  the  farm 
program  as  it  would  be  to  the  slum  clear¬ 
ance  program  were  we  to  say  that  we 
would  limit  payments  to  $5,000  for  real 
estate  bought  from  any  one  property 
owner. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  basic  prob¬ 
lem.  Why  do  we  want  a  farm  program  of 
any  type  or  of  any  length?  There  are 
those  who  point,  I  fear  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction,  to  the  unhappy  fact  that 
farm  prices  are  lower  today  for  most 
commodities  than  they  were  20  years 
ago.  Unquestionably  this  is  true.  Un¬ 
questionably  agriculture  is  in  bad  shape. 


I  fear  it  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  an 
abrupt  cessation  of  the  Government  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  are  those  who  point  to  the  fact 
that  fanning  operations  continue  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands;  that 
the  small  farmers  become  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  and  the  large  farmers  become  larger 
in  then  operations.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  same  trend  which  has  wiped 
out  the  comer  grocery  store,  the  com¬ 
munity  drugstore,  and  the  local  doctor’s 
office  has  been  at  work  in  rural  as  well  as 
in  urban  areas.  The  trend  toward  big¬ 
ness,  toward  mechanization,  toward  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  has  influenced  agricul¬ 
ture  just  as  it  has  all  other  business  ac¬ 
tivities. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  our  farm 
programs  because  they  say  that  the  best 
educated,  the  most  ambitious  farm  boys 
and  girls  are  moving  to  our  cities  where 
they  can  enjoy  greater  opportunities. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  true,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  criti¬ 
cal  because  they  say  that  agriculture  has 
increased  its  efficiency  so  rapidly  that 
millions  of  our  least  skilled  and  least 
competent  workers  have  left  the  farm  to 
add  to  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Regretfully,  I  must  recognize  the  truth 
of  these  charges,  but  why  did  these  peo¬ 
ple  leave?  The  highly  educated  and  the 
unskilled  both  left  in  the  hope  of  im¬ 
proving  their  economic  status.  If  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this  migration  is  bad  for  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  strike  at  the  cause  of  the  migra¬ 
tion.  The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Com  which  is  now  harvested  with  a 
$20,000  harvester  is  selling  for  less  than 
it  brought  when  it  was  harvested  with 
a  $150  rowbinder.  A  farmer  can  no  more 
make  a  profit  selling  wheat  for  what  it 
brought  before  World  War  I  than  could 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  were  it  to  try  to  sell 
its  1969  model  for  the  price  of  a  Ford  of 
1915. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  a  great  many  of 
our  farmowners  are  getting  only  $3  and 
$4  a  day  for  their  labor.  I  said  per  day 
not  per  hour.  And  yet  they  are  expected 
to  buy  production  machinery  and  pay 
living  costs  based  on  an  industrial  wage 
scale  of  nearly  $3  per  hour.  It  just  can¬ 
not  be  done  without  some  kind  of  equili- 
zation. 

Frankly,  the  present  farm  program 
does  increase  farm  income.  Some  part  of 
it — a  much  smaller  part  of  it  than  many 
people  had  supposed — is  in  the  form  of 
subsidy,  buit  the  subsidies  granted  to 
agriculture  are  but  one  segment  of  the 
vast  system  of  subsidies  imbedded  in 
our  economic  structure.  If  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  remove  every  subsidy  enjoyed  by 
industry,  business,  and  labor  in  this 
country,  I  would  feel  that  the  farmer 
should  receive  no  subsidy.  If  he  could 
buy  in  a  completely  free  market,  he 
should  be  required  to  sell  in  a  completely 
free  market  without  any  Government 
aid,  but  he  does  not  buy  in  such  a  mar¬ 
ket.  He  buys  in  a  completely  protected 
or  administered  market — one  in  which 
the  Government  subsidizes  many  costs 
and  through  legislation  makes  it  possible 
for  both  business  and  labor  to  greatly 
increase  almost  all  other  costs. 

But  again  the  critics  say  that  if  agri- 
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culture  is  in  such  a  desperate  shape,  why 
not  eliminate  all  Government  help  and 
see  if  the  industry  cannot  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  This  suggestion  very  naturally 
appeals  to  many  people  who  have  not 
thought  the  matter  through  but  it  arises 
from  exactly  the  same  reasoning  that 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  since  every¬ 
body  in  the  hospital  is  sick,  that  we 
better  burn  down  our  hospitals  because 
we  would  like  to  see  everybody  well. 
Agriculture  is  the  sick  man  of  our 
economy.  He  has  been  getting  some  in¬ 
jections  of  blood  from  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  They  have  not  been  enough  to 
restore  him  to  health.  Without  them  or 
some  other  help  agriculture,  as  we  know 
it  today,  would  surely  die. 

During  the  3  years  1966  through 
1968 — while  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
has  been  in  effect,  an  estimated  total 
of  281,000  farms  will  have  gone  out  of 
business.  This  averages  about  94,000  per 
year. 

By  way  of  comparison,  during  the  dec¬ 
ade  from  1950  through  1960,  this  country 
saw  about  159,000  farms  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  each  year. 

Although  part  of  this  decline  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  the  smaller  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  this  act  has  surely  served  to 
slow  the  tide. 

What  if  there  had  been  no  farm  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  years  1961  through  1967? 
What  if  we  had  had  a  so-called  free 
market  without  price  supports,  diversion 
payments,  or  other  governmental  help? 

According  to  the  projection  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research  Service  farmers  from 
1961  through  1967  would  have  realized 
36  percent  less  net  income  than  they 
actually  received. 

The  free  market  would  have  resulted 
in  substantially  higher  production  and 
lower  prices.  For  example,  21  percent 
more  wheat  would  have  been  produced 
and  wheat  prices  would  have  averaged 
45  percent  lower.  Feed  grain  output 
would  have  been  up  17  percent  and  prices 
would  have  been  down  34  percent.  Cot¬ 
ton  production  would  have  increased  9 
percent  and  prices  would  have  averaged 
35  percent  lower. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  even  at  these 
prices  someone  would  continue  in  the 
business  of  producing  food  but  it  would 
not  be  the  3  %  million  farm  families  that 
we  now  have.  It  might  well  be  1,000  cor¬ 
porations — possibly  less.  Certainly,  long 
before  the  number  of  corporate  produc¬ 
ers  approached  that  of  the  automobile 
industry  of  America,  these  producers 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  monopolistic 
type  of  control  over  the  market  which 
our  present  free  farmers  cannot  exercise. 
Clearly  this  kind  of  control  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  both  city  and  country. 

All  our  farm  programs  do  and  all  they 
have  tried  to  do  has  been  to  bring  about 
a  rough  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  That  is  why  we  pay  farmers, 
large  and  small,  to  retire  unneeded  acres 
from  production.  We  have  never  sought 
to  create  a  condition  of  scarcity  and  as 
long  as  we  have  millions  of  independent 
farm  families,  we  never  will.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  farm  programs  have  always 
been  deliberately  planned  to  secure  the 
production  of  more  food  and  fiber  than 
we  could  foresee  that  our  people  might 
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That  these  programs  have  been  at 
least  modestly  successful  from  every 
standpoint  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  have  for  years  eaten 
more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller  part 
of  their  disposable  income  than  have  the 
people  in  any  nation  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Actually,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consumer  spends  on  the  average 
just  a  little  less  than  18  percent  of  the 
family’s  disposable  income  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  store,  less  percentagewise  than  con¬ 
sumers  spend  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  farmer  gets  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  18  percent.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  40  or  50  percent  of  the  family’s 
income  goes  to  the  purchase  of  food.  In 
the  Far  East  this  may  run  as  high  as  75 
or  80  percent. 

American  consumers  should  think  well 
before  they  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  or  that  assures  the  most  nu¬ 
tritious  diet  in  the  world. 

The  American  farmer  is  feeding  the 
American  public  for  a  smaller  share  of 
total  consumer  spending  today  than  in 
1965,  “before  the  Agriculture  Act  of  that 
year  went  into  effect.  The  act  of  1965 
cannot  be  charged- with  raising  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  American  family  for 
without  the  act  prices  would  have  been 
far  higher  because  they  would  have  been 
dictated  by  a  small  number  of  producers. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  permanent  prosperity  for  our 
industries,  for  our  laboring  people,  and 
for  our  business  institutions  with  the  in¬ 
come  of  agriculture  unduly  depressed. 
Agriculture  is  still  the  largest  purchaser 
of  steel,  the  largest  consumer  of  gasoline, 
the  largest  market  for  automobiles  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  agriculture  cur¬ 
rently  spends  more  than  $34  billion  an¬ 
nually  for  the  goods  and  services  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  crops  and  livestock.  As  you  take 
away  the  buying  power  of  agriculture 
you  take  away  wages  as  well  as  profits  in 
these  basic  industries.  I  submit  that  we 
cannot  lightly  dismiss  the  importance  of 
this  market.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  our  cities  on  our  agricultural 
production. 

Not  the  least  important  facet  of  the 
picture  is  the  relationship  of  agriculture 
to  the  balance  of  trade  in  this  country. 
In  1967  the  harvest  from  about  1  out  of 
every  4  acres  of  our  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  went  overseas  from  a  total  of  71 
million  acres  of  farm  products  exported. 
The  1965  act  made  this  possible  by 
moving  these  commodities  at  or  near 
world  prices.  At  the  same  time  farmers 
were  assured  incomes  above  those  of 
their  foreign  competitors.  While  supple¬ 
menting  farm  income  we  reduced  the 
amounts  spent  for  export  subsidies. 

Last  year  we  exported  $6.4  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  net  annual  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  has  averaged 
$1  billion  for  the  past  4  years.  This  did 
more  to  give  us  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  than  will  the  new  tax  bill.  Can  we 
afford  to  jeopardize  these  dollar  earn¬ 
ings  by  failing  to  extend  this  program? 

If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  on  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  basic  farm  program  this 
year,  many  American  farmers  may  won¬ 
der  if  the  1969  crop  will  not  be  their 
last  crop?  Wheat  is  particularly  affected. 
Its  growers  and  suppliers  must  know 


during  early  1969,  when  they  harvest 
then  last  crop  under  the  existing  legis¬ 
lation,  what  the  future  holds.  By  April 
15,  1969,  under  earlier  law  to  which  we 
would  revert,  the  Secretary  must  pro¬ 
claim  marketing  quotas.  If  quotas  were 
proclaimed,  a  referendum  must  be  held 
by  August  1.  Experience  indicates  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  meeting 
this  deadline. 

Many  producers  would  have  invested 
their  labor,  money  and  time  in  a  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  whether  there  would  or 
would  not  be  a  program.  The  soil  they 
plan  to  plant  may  well  not  be  enough  or 
may  be  too  much.  The  supplies  of  seed 
and  fertilizer  may  be  too  little  or  too 
large.  Not  only  will  farmers  be  seriously 
jeopardized  but  the  suppliers  of  the 
equipment,  gasoline,  seed,  fertilizer  and 
pesticides  will  be  affected. 

For  all  of  the  uncertainty,  a  reversion 
to  the  earlier  programs  will  have  some 
predictable  characteristics.  It  will  invite 
a  return  to  large  surpluses,  to  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  loans,  and  to  lower  farm  prices. 

With  the  return  of  the  era  of  millions 
of  bales  of  cotton  in  Government  stocks 
instead  of  700,000  as  at  present,  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  at 
Federal  expense  instead  of  less  than  90 
million  as  at  present,  this  Congress  will 
have,  through  its  failure  to  extend  the 
1965  act,  returned  us  to  the  most  costly 
agriculture  program  our  country  has 
ever  known. 

Every  one  of  you  can  point  out  defects 
in  our  present  agriculture  program.  I 
can  too.  But  very  few  indeed  can  point 
to  an  effective  method  of  improving 
these  programs  in  the  remaining  days  of 
this  session,  and  if  you  have  some  plan 
which  you  feel  is  absolutely  perfect,  just 
remember  that  before  it  can  become  law 
that  you  have  got  to  convince  a  majority 
of  this  Congress  that  it  is  as  perfect  as 
you  think  it  is.  After  6  months’  efforts, 
35  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  decided  that  the  one  and  only  thing 
on  which  there  seemed  to  be  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  was  that  we  needed  an¬ 
other  year  in  which  to  give  any  new 
administration  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
work  out  a  generally  acceptable  plan. 
That  is  what  the  committee  bill  provides. 

I  hope  you  will  give  us  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  those  who  care  to 
do  so  may  check  on  the  specific  items  in 
this  bill,  I  attach  herewith  an  outline  of 
each  provision. 

H.R.  17126  simply  extends  the  various 
parts  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  for  1  additional  year.  Unless  ex¬ 
tended,  the  1965  act  will  officially  expire 
on  December  31,  1969,  Actually,  there 
would  be  no  program  for  wheat  or  other 
grain  planted  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  announce  any 
programs  for  1970  in  time  for  the  farmer 
to  prepare  either  his  land  or  his  credit. 
This  bill  would  make  the  date  of  expira¬ 
tion  December  31,  1970. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
contains  several  major  provisions  which 
are  extended  by  this  bill: 

DAIRY  (TITLE  I) 

The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  ex¬ 
tended  by  this  bill  removes  the  necessity 
which  existed  before  the  1965  act  of 
maintaining  maximum  production  to 
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preserve  individual  participation  in  the 
market  for  milk  for  fluid  consumption. 
By  the  1965  act,  each  producer  was  as¬ 
signed  a  fluid  milk  base  on  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  higher  price  for  milk  consumed 
in  fluid  form.  He  receives  a  lower  price 
for  milk  produced  in  excess  of  his  base. 
Penalties  against  the  dumping  of  milk 
and  the  disrupting  of  markets  were  es¬ 
tablished.  All  of  these  will  be  extended 
1  year  by  this  bill.  Without  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  these  provisions,  dairy  farmers 
will  resume  the  old  uneconomic  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  maintain  history.  As  a 
result,  the  milk  surplus  would  climb  even 
higher.  This  bill  does  not  contain  the 
changes  in  the  fluid  milk  base  plan  that 
some  producers  feel  are  needed.  I  per¬ 
sonally  feel  that  some  desirable  changes 
have  been  suggested  but  I  would  hope 
that  they  might  be  handled  in  separate 
legislation. 

wool  (title  rr) 

In  wool,  the  bill  extends  the  present 
wool  legislation  fixing  the  support  level 
for  wool  at  a  level  of  62  cents  per  pound 
increased  by  the  same  percentage  as  the 
percentage  changes  in  the  parity  index. 

Without  this  legislation,  authority  for 
incentive  payments  would  expire.  A  price 
support  program  would  be  the  only 
means  of  supporting  wool  or  mohair 
prices.  When  wool  prices  were  supported 
at  above-world  market  levels  in  earlier 
years,  U.S.  production  backed  up  in  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  inventories  while  U.S. 
consumption  was  filled  increasingly  by 
foreign  wool  and  synthetic  fibers.  The 
payment  method  of  the  1954  and  1965 
acts  has  proved  a  practical  method  of 
providing  income  assistance  to  domestic 
producers  while  at  the  same  time  mak¬ 
ing  domestic  wool  compete  effectively 
with  synthetics  and  imported  wool. 

FEED  GRAINS  (TITLE  III) 

The  bill  extends  price  support  loans, 
purchases,  and  in-kind  payments  which 
were  provided  to  program  participants 
by  the  1965  act.  Price  support  and  loan 
levels  would  continue  to  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  feed  grains.  By  continuing  to  divert 
acres  from  production  of  feed  grains  to 
conservation,  participants  could  still  re¬ 
ceive  payments-in-kind  to  maintain  in¬ 
come.  The  payments,  as  in  the  past 
would  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  price 
support  payments  computed  on  normal 
per-acre  yields  on  the  number  of  acres 
diverted. 

If  this  bill  is  not  enacted,  it  would  be 
necessary,  after  1969,  to  return  to  the 
program  of  the  1950’s.  That  legislation 
provides  that  prices  be  supported  between 
50  and  90  percent  of  parity,  “but  at  such 
levels  as  will  result  in  not  increasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stock.” 
This  would  provide  a  support  of  75  to  80 
cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  renewed  surplus  build¬ 
up.  There  would  be  no  production  adjust¬ 
ment  program.  Acreages  planted  to  feed 
grains  could  be  expected  to  return  to  1959 
and  1960  levels  which  produced  crops  well 
in  excess  of  market  requirements. 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  law  and 
feed  grain  production  goes  far  in  excess 
of  market  requirements,  we  can  expect 
livestock  prices  and  incomes  to  decline 
as  well,  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 


numbers  of  animals  on  feed.  Generally, 
a  10-percent  drop  in  feed  prices  would 
be  expected  to  result  in  a  1.5 -percent 
rise  in  total  livestock  production  which 
would  in  turn  likely  cause  about  a  5-  to 
6 -percent  drop  in  livestock  prices. 

COTTON  (TITLE  IV) 

The  one-price-cotton  program  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  1965  act  is  extended  by  this 
bill.  It  continues,  first,  the  16-million- 
acre  national  allotment  and  the  65-per¬ 
cent  domestic  allotment;  second,  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  reduction  of  up  to  12.5 
percent  of  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
program  participation;  third,  the  option 
for  the  producer  to  stay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  plant  and  sell  cotton  for  export 
at  the  world  market  price;  fourth,  the 
loans  to  cooperators  at  not  to  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  average  world 
market  price;  fifth,  the  payments  to  co- 
operators  on  the  projected  yield  within 
the  domestic  allotment  actually  planted; 
sixth,  payments  to  the  farmer  for  the  re¬ 
quired  diversion  and  release  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  acreage  allotment  to  be 
reapportioned  within  the  county  or  else¬ 
where  within  the  State;  seventh,  trans¬ 
fer  of  acreage  allotments;  eighth,  assign¬ 
ment  of  direct  payments,  and  ninth,  ex¬ 
changes  of  cotton  and  rice  allotments, 
all  as  provided  in  the  1965  act. 

If  legislation  such  as  this  bill  is  not 
enacted,  after  1969  cotton  producers 
would  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1958  act.  Marketing  quotas  would  still 
have  to  be  proclaimed.  If  those  quotas 
were  approved,  farmers  complying  with 
acreage  allotments  could  then  obtain 
loans  between  65  and  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  We  would  return  to  two  price  cotton 
if  exports  were  to  be  maintained.  No 
diversion  or  price  support  payments 
would  be  authorized.  If  quotas  were  re¬ 
jected,  price  support  loans  would  be  50 
percent  of  parity.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
how  we  could  avoid  the  worst  kind  of 
confusion,  and  surely  most  if  not  all  of 
the  crop  would  surely  be  planted  before 
anyone  could  know  what  the  program 
would  be. 

Without  this  bill  the  approval  of 
quotas  would  raise  domestic  cotton  mar¬ 
ket  prices — not  income  to  farmers — sev¬ 
eral  cents  per  pound.  Cotton  would  lose 
still  more  markets  to  synthetics,  exports 
would  shrink  and  surpluses  would  pile 
up. 

WHEAT  (TITLE  V)  . 

In  extending  the  wheat  program  this 
bill  provides  for  price  supports,  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  certificates 
that  stabilize  farm  prices  and  still  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  markets.  Through  the  certificate 
payments  a  return  at  or  near  100  percent 
of  parity  is  provided  the  producer  on  the 
share  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic  food. 
Price  support  for  all  wheat  through  loans 
at  a  level  based  on  competitive  world 
prices  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
compared  to  feed  grains  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  bill.  The  Secretary  would 
continue  to  have  the  discretion  to  make 
diversion  payments  if  additional  volun¬ 
tary  diversion  were  needed  in  the  future 
to  balance  production  and  utilization. 

Without  this  bill,  wheat  after  1969 
would  return  to  a  mandatory  program. 
Marketing  quotas  would  be  proclaimed 


and  a  vote  for  the  1970  crop  year  would 
be  held  in  May  or  June  of  1969  but  not 
later  than  August  1  of  next  year.  If 
quotas  were  turned  down,  as  they  were 
in  1963,  farmers  complying  with  allot¬ 
ments  would  be  eligible  for  loans  at  50 
percent  of  parity  or  around  $1.30  per 
bushel.  There  would  be  no  certificate 
payment. 

Without  this  bill,  if  quotas  were  ap¬ 
proved,  price  support,  meaning  loans 
plus  certificates,  would  be  around  $2  per 
bushel  on  the  domestic  food  share  of  the 
crop.  The  certificate  would  be  financed 
entirely  by  processor  payments. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  (TITLE  VI) 

The  Secretary  would  retain  authority 
to  contract  for  conversion  of  unneeded 
cropland  into  water  storage  facilities, 
vegetative  cover,  or  for  soil,  water,  wild¬ 
life,  or  water  conservation  uses  as  in  the 
1965  act.  The  same  latitude  is  continued 
for  tpe  Secretary  to  reduce  the  partici¬ 
pation  required  under  locally  adverse 
economic  conditions,  to  make  a  lump¬ 
sum  payment,  and  to  pay  additional  in¬ 
crements  to  those  providng  free  public 
access  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trap¬ 
ping. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  after  1969  all 
authority  for  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  lapses.  As  contracts  on  land 
diverted  to  conservation  uses  under  earl¬ 
ier  programs  terminate,  the  landholder 
cannot  be  offered  an  economic  alterna¬ 
tive  to  returning  those  acres  to  unneeded 
production  of  crops  in  surplus. 

MISCELLANEOUS  (TITLE  VII) 

The  farmers’  certification  of  compli¬ 
ance,  the  leases  of  tobacco  allotments, 
the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts  and  all 
miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  are  extended  by  the  bill. 

RICE  (TITLE  VIII) 

Section  801  would  be  extended  by  this 
bill  to  continue  to  provide  an  alternative 
acreage  diversion  program  for  rice  ef¬ 
fective  only  when  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  years  1966  through 
1970  is  less  than  the  national1  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  for  rice  in  1965. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
would  agree  with  me  that  a  little  dialog 
would  be  of  some  benefit  relative  to  the 
release  of  commodities  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation.  I  believe  at  one 
time  the  economic  advisers  inter¬ 
fered — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  some  dialog 
would  be  good,  and  that  perhaps  a  rec¬ 
ord  needs  to  be  written.  We  had  some 
interference,  as  I  mentioned,  by  econom¬ 
ic  advisers,  as  to  the  handling  of  surplus 
commodities  or  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  At  one  time  48  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  com  were  dumped,  and 
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there  was  some  disturbing  background  as 
to  the  reason  for  this  price-breaking  ac¬ 
tion.  It  was  feared  that  the  price  of  corn 
might  rise  too  high,  so  the  sale  of  this 
corn  was  made  to  the  large  terminals. 
The  country  elevators  were  denied  the 
chance  to  buy  this  com  for  their  local 
farm  people.  A  great  deal  of  justified 
protest  developed.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  who  just  spoke  in  the  well 
would  agree  with  me  that  there  is  need 
to  have  some  dialog  to  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  practice  in  the  future. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  believe  the  gentleman  better  have 
that  ’  dialog  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  because  he  is  nearer  to  the 
corn  country  than  I  am.  I  do  not  live  in 
com  country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  But  the  gentleman  is  in¬ 
terested  in  corn,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
had  better  have  a  dialog  with  someone 
from  the  corn  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Teague], 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  first  I  would  like  to  correct  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  am  sine  the  chairman 
inadvertently  made.  Knowing  him,  I  am 
positive  it  was  not  intentional,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  35 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  were  recommending  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  act  of  1965.  • 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  want  to  beg  the  gentleman’s 
pardon,  because  I  believe  the  vote  was 
28  to  5. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes.  I 
wanted  to - 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  I  still  believe  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  say  that  there  are  35 
Members  who  did  not  have  any  better 
answer  than  the  one  we  gave. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Well,  I 
have,  I  believe,  some  better  answers,  but 
I  am  not  here  at  this  moment  to,  explain 
them.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  next 
year  when  this  proposal  is  defeated,  and 
we  have  a  chance  to  get  into  a  revision  of 
our  agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  against 
enactment  of  this  bad  legislation. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  for  many  years 
and  have  seen  many  programs  of  this 
general  type  designed  to  aid  farmers  en¬ 
acted.  These  programs  have  been  costly 
and  if  they  had  done  the  job  the  costs 
could  have  been  overlooked.  The  fact  is, 
however,  they  have  not  done  the  job  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  current  depressed  con¬ 
ditions  of  agricultural  producers  of  this 
great  Nation. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  I  voted  against  extending  this  act. 
I  want  briefly  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
thought  my  vote  was  justified  in  the 
committee  and  why  I  will  use  all  my  in¬ 
fluence  here  today  to  defeat  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  current  act  does 
not  expire  until  December  31,  1969,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  1969  crops — more  than  18 
months  from  now.  In  January  1969,  there 


will  be  a  new  President  and  a  new  Con¬ 
gress.  They  will  want — and  are  entitled 
to — an  opportunity  to  participate  in  de¬ 
cisions  affecting  future  Government  farm 
programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  action  now  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
would  indicate  a  shocking  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  new  Congress  to  be  elected 
in  November. 

With  Congress  having  passed  a  10- 
percent  tax  increase  and  a  requirement 
that  the  President  reduce  budgeted  ex¬ 
penditures  $6  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  is  highly  inappropriate  to  extend 
the  1965  act  one  more  year  at  a  probable 
cost  of  more  than  $3  billion  per  year. 
This  makes  the  act  of  1965  the  most  cost¬ 
ly  farm  program  mistake  in  history.  It  is 
costing  taxpayers  nearly  $9  million  each 
day.  Extension  of  this  costly  scheme 
would  soak  up  approximately  one-third 
of  the  recent  increase  in  taxes  with  little 
if  any  benefit  to  farmers. 

The  act  of  1965  has  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  of  its  stated  objectives. 

The  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  81  when 
the  act  became  effective.  Since  then  it 
has  dropped  steadily  until  now,  when  we 
are  only  halfway  through  the  third  year 
of  the  4-year  program — it  stands  at  73. 
Even  the  adjusted  parity  ratio — which  in¬ 
cludes  direct  payments  to  farmers — is 
down  8  points.  On  both  an  adjusted  and 
an  unadjusted  basis  the  parity  ratio  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the  depres¬ 
sion  year  of  1934.  Extending  the  act  now 
for  another  year  would  have  the  serious 
effect  of  locking  farmers  into  this  un¬ 
satisfactory  situation  until  December  31, 
1970.  I  do  not  believe  this  House  wants 
to  assume  that  responsibility. 

The  official  record  shows  that  the  act 
of  1965  has  failed  to  adjust  production  to 
demand.  Despite  drastic  cuts  in  acreage 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or¬ 
ville  Freeman  for  this  year,  current  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  1968  harvest  may  be  the 
largets  on  record  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
soybeans.  Wheat  prices  are  the  lowest 
since  1942. 

In  spite  of  the  lower  prices  farmers 
are  suffering  now  which  were  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  1965,  the  program  has 
failed  to  reduce  or  even  to  stabilize  the 
food  costs  to  consumers.  The  cost  of 
living  is  at  a  record  high.  Why  should 
consumers  continue  to  pay  their  current 
Federal  taxes — let  alone  the  10-percent 
increase  the  Congress  has  just  voted — 
to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  pay 
out  $3.5  billion  in  payments  to  farmers 
each  year  and  on  top  of  this  still  pay 
higher  prices  for  food  and  fiber..  This 
just  does  not  add  up  and  people  back 
home  are  beginning  to  rebel  against  such 
expenditures. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  this  bill 
and  help  cast  a  vote  for  sanity  in  the 
farm  program  field.  In  1969  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  Congress  with  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  we  surely  can  come  up  with  a 
more  effective  and  less  costly  program 
than  this  one. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 


mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  legislation  to  extend 
the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  1 
more  year,  be  approved.  It  is  important 
not  only  to  U.S.  farmers,  but  to  con¬ 
sumers  as  well,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  maintenance  of  economic  stability  in 
U.S.  agriculture  that  American  consum¬ 
ers  can  continue  to  purchase  an  abund¬ 
ance  and  variety  of  food  at  the  lowest 
percentage  of  income  cost  in  the  world. 

My  support  of  this  legislation  does  not, 
however,  constitute  a  blanket  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  current  farm  programs. 
I  can  certainly  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Teague] 
in  his  analyses  of  how  poorly  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  worked.  And  also  can  agree  as 
the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  has  been 
administered.  Even  a  superficial  review 
of  the  present  farm  situation  in  this 
country  shows  a  desperate  need  for  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  prices  and 
income. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden],  during  debate  on  the  rule, 
about  the  millions  of  dollars  going  to 
farmers  to  pay  them  for  putting  useless, 
nonproductive  land  out  of  production 
are  true  and — if  he  has  the  facts  to 
prove  that  they  are — then  he  is  indicting 
his  own  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
gross  mismanagement — even  corrupt 
mismanagement,  of  this  program.  He 
should  certainly  bring  his  information 
before  our  committee  for  investigation. 
However,  I  do  support  this  bill  of  simple 
extension  because  I  believe  it  is  vital  that 
U.S.  farmers  know  for  more  than  1  year 
in  advance  just  what  Federal  agricultur¬ 
al  programs  will  be  in  effect  so  they  can 
plan  their  operations.  Wheat  producers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  begin  prelimi¬ 
nary  planning  for  a  crop  far  in  advance 
of  planting.  In  winter  wheat  areas 
around  the  country,  actual  field  prepara-  ' 
tion  for  the  1969  crop  is  taking  place 
now. 

A  1-year  extension  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  would  provide  this  necessary 
leadtime  for  farmers  while  also  allowing 
time  for  a  new  President,  a  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  new  Congress 
to  work  out  an  approach  reflecting  the 
many  changes  and  Improvements  in  our 
farm  programs  which  farmers,  their  or¬ 
ganizations,  Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  consider  necessary  to  improve 
our  agricultural  economy. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  amend  the  pro¬ 
grams  or  make  any  basic  or  fundamental 
changes  in  their  operations.  Hasty  or  ill 
considered  changes  now  could  do  much 
harm.  Six  months  from  now,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  Congress,  there  will 
be  time  for  a  thorough  review  and  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  current  farm  programs, 
but  what  is  needed  now  is  simple  1  year 
extension  to  allow  farmers  and  agri¬ 
industry  to  plan  their  operatibns. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  that  I  did  make  a 
pledge  to  support  this  1-year  extension 
and  to  vote  against  all  amendments.  I 
intend  to  keep  that  pledge. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  the 
question  that  I  shall  ask  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Washington.  The  fact  is 
that  farm  prices  have  been  low  in  spite 
of  this  law  and  not  because  of  the  law. 
Would  the  gentlewoman  agree  with  me 
on  that? 

Mrs.  MAY.  No.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that  we  have  never  been  able 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  answer  in  our 
committee  to  that  question.  Especially 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
used  the  program  to  depress  prices.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could 
answer  that  question,  we  might  be  on  our 
way  to  a  new  approach. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  by  her  support  of  this 
bill  would  indicate  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  present  law  than  not  to  have 
any? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Only  for  the  next  crop  year 
in  order  to  give  the  promised  leadtime  for 
farmers  to  plan  and  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  to  plan.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  TMr.  Goodling], 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
cently  we  read  of  a  circus  tent  which 
collapsed.  Today  we  witnessed  cave-ins 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  Some  Mem¬ 
bers  folded  like  accordions. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
agriculture  all  my  life.  Since  1923  I  have 
been  a  dirt  farmer  operating  my  own 
farm.  I  can  also  state  that  I  am  either 
too  stupid  or  too  independent  to  ask  the 
overworked  American  taxpayer  to  subsi¬ 
dize  my  farm  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  cite  at  least  3 
billion  and  as  many  as  12  billion  reasons 
why  this  farm  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

A  1-year  extension  of  the  Farm  Act 
of  1965  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  some  $3  billion,  and  the  4-year 
extension  as  approved  by  the  other  body 
carries  at  least  a  $12  billion  price  tag. 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  the  expenditure  of 
these  terrific  amounts  of  money  would 
be  justified  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
farmers  generally  were  benefiting  from 
the  programs  included  in  this  bill.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  they  are  not  bene¬ 
fiting. 

The  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  73.  It 
averaged  only  74  last  year.  Even  with 
Government  payments  included  it  only 
averaged  79,  a  distressingly  low  level — 
a  level,  in  fact,  as  low  as  was  found  in 
those  dark  days  of  the  depression  in  the 
1930’s. 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  like  most  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Nation,  have  been 
the  victims  of  the  low  market  price  phi¬ 
losophy  that  this  legislation  embraces. 

Yet  Pennsylvania  farmers  do  not  be¬ 
gin  to  share  equally  in  the  tremendous 
outlays  of  money  that  this  bill  calls  for. 
For  example: 

In  1967  all  the  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  received  a  total  of  $3,885,- 


734  for  participation  in  the  wheat  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  1967  the  J.  G.  Boswell  Co.  of  Kings 
County,  Calif.,  received  $4,091,818  in 
farm  subsidy  payments. 

Something  is  haywire,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  one  giant  corporate  farm  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  receives  more  in  Government  sub¬ 
sidies  than  do  all  the  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  established  under  the  laws  that 
this  bill  seeks  to  extend  are  geared  to 
the  benefit  of  the  large  super-colossal 
corporate  farming  giants  of  the  South 
and  the  West. 

One  study  presented  to  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  showed 
that  1  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  receive  21  percent  of  the  cotton  pay¬ 
ments,  12  percent  of  the  wheat  payments, 
and  9  percent  of  the  feed  grain  payments. 

In  cotton  last  year  the  amount  of  the 
Government  payments  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  market  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Cotton  subsidies  of  $943  million  nearly 
matched  the  1967  crop  value  of  $1,027,- 
000,000. 

During  the  hearings  I  pointed  out  to 
Secretary  Freeman  that  if  we  had  a  price 
support  program  for  all  other  crops  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  we  have  for  cotton,  it  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  over 
$42  billion  a  year. 

When  I  say  these  programs  are  pri¬ 
marily  benefiting  the  largest  growers  in 
the  West  and  the  South,  I  mean  it.  Here 
are  some  of  the  figures  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  other  body 
recently  printed  as  part  of  its  hearings: 

In  1967,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
ceived  a  grand  total  of  $21.2  million  in 
payments  under  all  farm  programs.  This 
figure  includes  conservation  and  land  re¬ 
tirement  payments  as  well  as  crop  sub¬ 
sidies.  By  comparison,  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Texas  received  $457,205,685. 

In  all  of  the  Northeast,  Pennsylvania’s 
$21.2  million  was  tops,  with  New  York 
second  at  $20.2  million. 

The  leading  farm  subsidy  States  after 
Texas  were  Kansas  at  $211.3  million, 
Mississippi  at  $146.9  million,  Iowa  at 
$142.8  million,  Nebraska  at  $133  million, 
and  North  Dakota  at  $130.2  million. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  Members  from  the  Northeast 
can  continue  to  support  these  costly,  in¬ 
effective  programs  which  are  of  no  ben¬ 
efit  whatsoever  to  our  farmers  or  our 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  I  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  taken  this 
position  because  the  information  avail¬ 
able  to  me  indicates  that  this  act  has 
failed  in  every  respect.  It  has  failed  to 
increase  farm  income,  it  has  failed  to 
keep  down  food  costs,  and  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  further  draining  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Here  is  a  program  that  by  all  sound 
business  principles  has  failed  rather 
miserably,  yet  today  we  are  being  asked 
to  vote  more  of  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  miutes. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  fellow 
Pennsylvanian,  I  want  to  join  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  statement  he  is  making. 

Recently  our  State  has  been  propa¬ 
gandized  by  a  flood  of  false  information 
given  out  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Am¬ 
bassador  we  sent  to  Geneva  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  trade.  He  has  given  out  facts, 
which,  while  they  appear  to  be  factual 
on  the  face,  have  not  been  gone  into  in 
depth  to  show  that  the  loss  to  the  farmer 
in  the  export-import  balance  is  so  great 
that  to  expose  it  would  defeat  this  and 
any  other  legislation  dealing  with  farm 
subsidy  in  any  of  our  foreign  exports. 

We  are  supposed  to — and  the  chair¬ 
man  made  a  statement  to  this  effect — 
export  $6,500,000,000  worth  of  farm 
products.  He  failed  to  tell  that  out  of 
the  $6,500,000,000  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  $4  billion  that  are  subsidized  in 
one  phase  or  another  by  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Anybody  can  sell  if  he  buys  retail  and 
sells  wholesale.  That  is  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing.  We  import  $4,500,000,000  worth  of 
products.  When  we  import,  we  import  in 
volume  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  as  much  in  products  as  we  would 
produce  in  this  country  for  the  same 
number  of  dollars.  When  we  buy  water¬ 
melons  from  Mexico — and  we  are  selling 
watermelons  for  65  cents  as  the  farm 
price  of  watermelons  in  the  United 
States — we  bring  in  watermelons  from 
Mexico  for  less  than  20  cents  each. 

This  makes  it  a  better  than  3-to-l 
ratio  in  volume.  It  is  in  volume  that 
the  farm  products  count,  and  not  the 
dollars  of  exchange  value. 

So  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  his  statement  here  today. 

The  only  single  recipient  of  moneys  un¬ 
der  the  wheat  program  I’ve  heard  of  is  an 
institution  which  receives  a  farm  subsidy, 
because  it  found  it  could  buy  bread  for 
the  institution  cheaper  than  it  could 
produce  it  from  it  own  wheat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  frm  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  They  found  out  that  by 
not  planting  wheat  in  the  field,  by  not 
grinding  the  wheat  and  by  not  making 
bread  of  it,  they  could  receive  enough 
money  to  buy  all  the  bread  needed  for 
its  daily  uses. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  that 
kind  of  situation.  I  have  listened  to  de¬ 
bates  for  years  about  working  men  re¬ 
ceiving  more  for  loafing  than  they  could 
earn  if  they  worked,  under  relief  pro¬ 
grams,  but  when  there  are  institutions 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  receiving 
more  for  not  planting  than  what  they 
received  when  they  planted,  it  goes  far 
beyond  wheatever  crime  there  might  have 
been  committeed  against  the  body  politic 
by  an  individual  in  need  receiving  relief 
perhaps  in  a  greater  amount  than  he 
could  have  earned  in  a  low-wage  job. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  has  brought  to 
my  mind  a  problem  my  farmers  have. 
My  farmers  happen  to  be  farmers  of  the 
sea,  fishermen.  Eighty  percent  of  the  fish 
in  this  country  are  brought  in  from  im¬ 
ports,  but  my  farmers  get  no  help. 

I  have  difficulty  in  supporting  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  extend  aid  for  the  farmers  who 
are  on  the  land  when  there  is  no  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  farmers  from  the  sea,  my 
fishermen. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Zwach], 

(Mr.  ZWACH  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks;.) 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
some  concern  that  I  listen  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  problem. 

We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  blessings 
for  America,  and  not  all  bad  points.  In 
fact,  American  agriculture  has  been  so 
marvelous  that  it  has  freed  94  out  of 
every  100  of  us  and  of  our  constituents 
to  help  build  America  better. 

For  5  percent  of  our  income,  paid  to 
the  producers  of  food  in  America,  we 
have  the  finest  and  most  nutritious  food, 
and  we  have  a  guaranteed  assurance  of 
food. 

So  we  are  a  little  spoiled  as  consum¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  we  need  to  look  a  little 
at  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  is 
true,  i  should  like  to  have  the  fine  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  listen  to  this.  For 
20  years  the  producers  of  food  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  not  had  any  increase  in  income. 

While  the  wonderful  steelworkers  in 
the  wonderful  town  of  Gary  have  had 
increase  after  increase  after  increase, 
and  although  farm  tractors  cost  several 
times  as  much  as  they  did  20  years  ago, 
the  income  to  the  producer  is  still  where 
it  was.  So  the  farm  producers  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

The  reason  for  the  farm  program — 
the  reason  why  I  am  supporting  a  1-year 
extension — is  that  the  farm  factory  is 
too  large.  It  is  too  large.  In  some  way  we 
have  to  shrink  it.  So  the  Government 
has  entered  into  programs  and  has 
agreed  to  contracts,  and  has  agreed  to 
rent  and  to  provide  conservation  prac¬ 
tices,  which  are  good  practices  for  the 
future.  We  are  going  to  need  this  land  in 
the  future.  We  have  a  program  to  retire 
it  for  a  period  of  time,  until  we  need  it. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  support  this  program. 

It  is  because  it  is  something  like  repre¬ 
sentative  government — it  is  the  worst 
except  for  its  alternatives. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  another  statement,  and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]  especially  to  hear  this. 

We  hear  too  much  about  big  payments. 
Most  of  this  money  goes  for  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  some  productive  capacity  on  the 
little  farms  of  America.  In  my  own  State 


of  Minnesota,  for  example,  Minnesota 
farmers  received  in  1967  $97  million.  Of 
this  total,  only  2  percent,  $2.7  million, 
went  to  those  who  earned  more  than 
$5,000  in  payments.  Only  2  percent  of 
that  amount.  In  my  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  comprising  19  counties  with 
27,000  farms,  81  percent  of  them  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  program,  but  there  were  only 
50  of  those  farms  out  of  that  total  num¬ 
ber  that  received  a  payment  above 
$10,000.  There  were  only  247  farms  that 
had  a  payment  above  $5,000.  So  this  is 
a  payment  to  the  family  farmer  for  the 
retirement  of  production. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  a  good  place  to  point  out 
that  for  farmers  earning  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  45  percent  of  their  income  was 
from  these  Government  payments,  but 
farmers  making  more  than  $20,000  a  year 
received  only  3  percent  of  their  income 
from  Government  payments.  So  to  say 
that  this  is  a  program  that  helps  the  big 
farmer  more  than  the  little  farmer  is 
just  not  true.  He  only  receives  more  pay¬ 
ments  when  he  contributes  more. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  convinced  that  for  the 
purposes  of  an  orderly  consideration — 
and  I  have  amendments  to  this  bill,  but 
I  agreed  in  committee  not  to  offer  any — 
but  for  an  orderly  procedure  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  basic  matter,  for  you 
and  your  constituents,  this  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Let  us  not  give  away  the  won¬ 
derful  American  system  that  we  have 
where  the  masses  of  our  poor  people  own 
the  land.  Let  us  extend  this  program  for 
1  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
its  prudent  judgment  in  extending  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  a  period 
of  1  year  only.  This  will  allow  the  new 
Congress  and  a  new  administration  to 
consider  alternatives  to  the  present  farm 
progz-am,  when  both  take  office  next 
year. 

As  the  sponsor  of  an  alternative  solu¬ 
tion  to  an  omnibus  farm  bill,  which 
emphasizes  soil  and  water  restoration, 
and  which  would  offer  Ameiican  farmers 
the  option  of  a  “second  market”  to  off¬ 
set  inadequate  commodity  prices;  I  had 
hoped  that  such  a  program  might  re¬ 
ceive  consideration  this  year.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  the  chairman  and  to  his  com-  . 
mittee  for  the  opportunity  that  was 
given  to  me  to  explain  this  concept  in 
open  hearings.  My  testimony  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  E.  M.  “Gene”  Poirot, 
of  Golden  City,  Miss.,  whose  book,  “Our 
Margin  of  Life,”  establishes  the  basis 
for  the  “second  market”  concept,  are 
seen  on  page  324  of  the  printed  com¬ 
mittee  hearings.  Further  explanation  of 
the  bill  was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  12, 1967,  on  page  H7027  to 
H7032.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  and  re¬ 


viewed  by  those  individuals  and  faim  or¬ 
ganizations  who  are  looking  for  new, 
and  yet  practical  ideas,  in  the  realm  of 
farm  policy. 

I  regret  that  the  Depai-tment  of  Agri- 
cultzire  failed  to  submit  its  twice  re¬ 
quested  report  to  the  committee  on 
H.R.  10742,  though  I  believe  it  had  ade¬ 
quate  time  to  do  so,  and  it  would  have 
been  helpful  to  know  their  criticisms,  if 
any,  so  that  we  could  move  forward  in 
developing  a  more  beneficial  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  policy.  Yet,  I  recognize  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  departmental  views  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for 
the  committee  to  adopt  this  new  program 
without  any  idea  as  to  how  it  might  be 
administei-ed,  and  without  the  various 
cost  estimates  that  are  a  necessaiw  pre- 
requisite  for  sound  legislation.  So  I  hope 
that  the  testimony  and  discussions  in 
these  hearings  will  afford  a  “takeoff 
point,”  for  further  consideration  of  a  new 
farm  program  by  the  administration 
which  takes  office  next  Januai'y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  new  approaches 
are  needed  are  self-evident.  There  has 
been  a  relentless  decline  in  the  number 
of  farm  families,  and  family  farms. 
Farms  have  dropped  20  pezxent,  and 
farm  families  30  percent  in  the  last  7 
years.  Yet  the  expenditures  of  Secretaiw 
Freeman’s  Department  increased  from 
$5  to  $8  billion.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
fanners  are  not  as  disposed  as  some  of 
their  city  brethen,  to  demonstrations  and 
civil  disobedience  when  things  are  going 
badly.  In  spite  of  a  continuing  and  even 
escalating  cost-price*  squeeze,  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  what  they  know  best,  pro¬ 
duce  food  and  fiber,  and  they  do  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  farmers  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion  on  earth.  They  deserve  a  better 
break  and  I  hope  the  program  I  have 
advocated  or  at  least  a  version  thereof, 
will  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  next  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  had  a  beginning  in 
fact,  by  prior  recognition  of  Congress, 
the  committee,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  in  title  IV  of  the  existing 
law  that  the  bill  under  considei*ation  ex¬ 
tends  for  1  year. 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MayneL 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  extend  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  year.  Passage  of  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  will  insure  that  the  present 
feed  grain  program  will  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  not  only  through  the  re¬ 
maining  5  months  of  this  year  but  also 
all  of  next  year,  1969,  and  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  who  worked 
hard  in  a  good  faith,  bipartisan  effort 
to  bring  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  in 
its  present  form  providing  for  a  simple 
additional  1-year  extension  with  no 
amendments. 

Heaven  knows  many  members  of  the 
committee  wanted  to  offer  amendments. 
Heaven  knows  the  1965  act  is  not  so 
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perfect  that  it  cannot  be  improved  or 
should  be  continued  forever  or  for  a 
long  period  of  years  without  any  changes 
whatsoever. 

But  those  in  both  parties  who  were 
willing  to  put  the  farmers’  needs  ahead 
of  partisan  politics,  those  of  us  who  did 
not  want  to  see  the  farm  problem  made 
into  a  political  football  in  this  election 
year,  those  members  of  the  committee 
joined  together  in  a  good-faith  effort 
to  obtain  committee  approval  of  a  1- 
year  extension  which  would  not  be  so 
long  as  to  destroy  all  chance  of  its  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  House  and  yet  long  enough 
to  provide  sufficient  time  for  an  orderly 
consideration  of  the  matter  in  the  next 
Congress.  An  orderly  consideration  of 
the  act  by  a  new  President  and  a  new 
Congress  next  year  and  if  necessary  in 
the  early  part  of  1970  at  a  time  when 
the  atmosphere  will  be  more  conducive 
to  making  helpful  improvements  in  the 
program  on  the  merits  and  there  would 
be  less  temptation  to  play  politics  than 
in  the  closing  months  of  an  election 
year.  And  so  we  persuaded  enough  of 
those  on  the  committee  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  any  extension  at  all  to  come 
along  so  that  this  1-year  extension  was 
reported  out  with  only  five  dissenting 
votes. 

Certainly  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  much  fairer  treatment 
than  has  been  accorded  them  under  this 
bill.  Anyone  who  advocates  freezing  and 
locking  this  program  in  as  is,  without 
any  improvements  is  willing  to  continue 
shortchanging  the  American  farmer. 
Are  we  willing  to  tie  our  hands  for  a 
long  period  of  years  and  submit  to  the 
continuation  of  an  act  under  which  the 
farmers’  prices  have  steadily  fallen  and 
the  cost  of  everything  he  purchases  has 
steadily  risen?  Back  when  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  was  passed  in 
1965  the  fanners  of  the  United  States 
were  receiving  an  average  of  80  percent 
of  parity  for  their  crops.  Today,  after 
this  program  has  been  in  effect  3  [4  years 
they  are  receiving  only  73  percent  of 
parity,  7  percent  less.  The  price  of  corn 
in  Iowa  has  fallen  to  about  a  dollar  per 
bushel  under  this  program,  the  lowest  in 
many  years  and  it  threatens  to  go  much 
lower  in  the  fall  when  the  present  crop 
is  in  under  this  program. 

It  is  natural  that  farmers  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  represent  farmers  are 
anxious  to  see  improvements  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
present  act.  For  example,  one  of  the 
most  unfair  aspects  of  the  present  feed 
grain  program  is  the  arbitrary  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  feed  grain  base.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  had  acres  out  of  production 
during  the  base  period  because  they  were 
utilizing  soil  conservation  and  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices  at.  that  particular  time 
have  been  penalized  and  discriminated 
against  under  the  feed  grain  program 
ever  since.  It  has  been  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  program  since 
its  inception  because  their  base  was  so 
low  in  the  beginning.  There  has  been  a 
slavish  reliance  on  crop  history  during 
the  base  period  to  the  exclusion  of  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  As  a  result  there  are  identical 
farms  side  by  side  with  an  identical 
number  of  acres  and  identical  produc¬ 


tivity.  Yet  if  one  farmer  was  practicing 
soil  conservation  in  the  national  interest 
during  the  base  period  he  is  precluded 
from  the  program,  whereas  his  neighbor 
who  was  tilling  every  square  foot  of  his 
acres  during  the  base  period  is  able  to 
participate  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
program. 

Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  abuses 
which  must  be  corrected  if  we  get  into 
consideration  of  an  extension  of  more 
than  1  year.  Another  unfortunate  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  act  is  the  vast  discre¬ 
tion  which  it  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  farmers  of  the  Midwest 
have  not  forgotten  how  the  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  abused  this  discre¬ 
tion  by  dumping  vast  quantities  of  grain 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  breaking 
the  farmers’  market  price.  He  succeeded 
in  depressing  grain  prices  by  these  tac¬ 
tics,  succeeding  in  making  prices  go 
down  and  they  have  been  going  down 
ever  since.  If  we  are  going  to  get  into  a 
consideration  of  an  extension  of  longer 
than  1  year,  certainly  many  Members 
will  want  to  make  very  sure  that  no 
future  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  regard¬ 
less  of  party  affiliation,  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican,  will  be  able  to 
dump  Government  stocks  at  prices  far 
below  parity  to  depress  prices. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  and  neither 
have  our  constituents,  that  after  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
succeeded  in  his  dumping  tactics  he  ex¬ 
pressed  delight  that  farm  prices  had 
gone  down,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he 
could  look  forward  to  them  going  down 
even  more. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  just  two  of  the 
abuses  which  should  be  corrected  in  any 
long-term  extension  of  the  present  act. 
I  know  that  many  other  Members  will 
want  to  offer  other  amendments  if  we 
are  to  abandon  the  simple  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  which  is  provided  for  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  If  we  do  abandon  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  and  get  into  amendments,  I 
predict,  my  colleagues,  that  this  will  be 
opening  a  Pandora’s  box,  the  result  of 
which  no  Member  of  this  House  can 
predict,  and  that  it  will  very  likely  lead 
to  more  and  more  amendments,  some  of 
which  could  well  weaken  rather  than 
improve  this  program,  and  which  could 
very  well  jeopardize  the  passage  of  any 
extension  of  this  long-considered  legis¬ 
lation  whatsover.  I  therefore  earnestly 
hope  that  the  committee  bill  providing 
for  a  1-year  extension  will  pass  the  House 
in  its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us  includes  an  extension  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  This  wool 
program  has  proven  its  worth  in  its  14 
years  of  operation.  It  has  proven  to  be 
much  more  sound  than  previous  wool 
programs,  including  the  Government 
purchase  program  in  the  1940’s,  through 


which  a  stockpile  of  wool  was  built  up, 
hanging  like  a  cloud  over  our  market 
and  proving  to  be  the  most  detrimental. 

Under  the  National  Wool  Act,  wool 
moves  freely  in  the  open  market,  selling 
at  the  best  price  possible.  An  incentive 
payment  is  made  to  growers  when  the 
market  price  falls  below  an  incentive 
price  level  which  is  automatically  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  parity  index  formula. 

In  1954,  the  Tariff  Commission,  follow¬ 
ing  an  investigation,  recommended  to  the 
administration  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
duty  on  raw  wool  imported  into  this 
country.  When  the  administration  stated 
that  it  could  not  raise  this  tariff,  due  to 
our  friendly  relations  with  Australia  and 
other  countries  sending  wool  here,  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  evolved  and  tariff 
duties  were  maintained  at  existing  levels 
rather  than  being  increased.  The  incen¬ 
tive  payments  made  under  the  Wool  Act 
are  tied  to  and  limited  to  70  percent  of 
the  tariff  duties  collected  on  wool  and 
wool  manufactures. 

Furthermore,  growers  have  voted  to 
contribute  a  portion  of  this  payment  for 
a  promotion  program  to  increase  demand 
for  their  products,  wool  and  lamb.  Cur¬ 
rently,  they  are  contributing  1 %  cents 
per  pound  of  wool  sold  to  this  worth¬ 
while  promotion  program.  A  mohair  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  included  in  the  National 
Wool  Act  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  Nation’s 
mohair  is  produced  in  my  State  of  Texas. 
Mohair  growers  are  also  contributing  to 
a  promotion  program  to  increase  mar¬ 
ket  outlets  for  their  fine  product. 

Another  important  and  very  sound  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  National  Wool  Act  is  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  program  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  grower  has  an  incentive  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  his  wool  and  thereby 
receive  the  best  price  possible  on  the  open 
market  which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  the 
incentive  payment  he  receives  under  the 
program. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  has 
worked  well.  I  highly  recommend  that  it 
be  extended. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  extension  of  the 
1965  General  Farm  Act.  I  will  mainly 
limit  my  remarks  to  that  section  of  the 
bill  pertaining  to  cotton. 

The  cotton  industry  is  an  extremely 
important  segment  of  our  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy.  An  estimated  1,300,000  people  live 
on  farms  that  grow  cotton.  An  addition¬ 
al  7,000,000  indivduals  are  represented 
by  direct  handlers  and  suppliers  and 
by  their  dependents.  In  a  normal  year, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  including 
payments,  ranges  between  $2  and  $2  y2 
billion.  The  total  investment  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  processing  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  more  than 
$24  billion,  with  over  $11  billion,  repre¬ 
sented  by  farm  real  estate. 

In  my  State  of  Mississippi,  cotton  is 
even  more  important.  The  number  of 
people  living  on  cotton  farms  amounts 
to  233,000  individuals.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  in  1967,  even  with  the  small- 
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est  crop  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
was  almost  one-third  more  than  the 
value  of  all  other  crops  combined.  Any¬ 
thing  that  affects  cotton  also  affects  all 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

The  cotton  industry  today  faces  a  sup¬ 
ply  situation  that  is  vastly  different  from 
the  situation  that  prevailed  when  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  enacted. 
From  a  record  carryover  existing  at  that 
time,  cotton  supplies  have  been  reduced 
to  a  manageable  level.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  qualities  of  cotton  are  in  very  short 
supply.  The  diversion  features  of  the 
current  cotton  law,  combined  with  bad 
weather,  have  accomplished  this  reduc¬ 
tion  in  a  2-year  period  when  it  had  orig¬ 
inally  been  estimated  that  4  years  would 
be  required  to  achieve  a  manageable 
supply  balance.  In  this  connection,  I 
quote  from  a  recent  letter  I  received 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman: 

We  have  used  these  programs  to  work 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
from  their  peak  of  $6,148  billion  in  October 
1960  down  to  $896  million  as  of  last  May  31st. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  Act  of  1965  was  primarily  designed  to 
reduce  the  surplus,  while  at  the  same 
time  cushioning  the  impact  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  adjustment  for  farmers. 

Regardless  of  the  initial  producer  op¬ 
position  to  the  current  cotton  program, 
the  majority  of  cotton  farmers  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  program 
extended  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to"  any  maximum  dollar  limitation  on 
farmer  participation  in  any  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  limits  would  wreck  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  would  bankrupt  farmers  who 
produce  the  high  percentages  of  the  crop. 
The  productive  capacity  of  a  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  American  agriculture  would  be 
virtually  destroyed.  Actually,  consumers 
of  the  Nation  would  be  the  losers  in  the 
long  run. 

Farmers  affected  under  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams — wheat  and  feed  grains — would 
pass  up  the  program  and  increase  their 
production  in  an  effort  to  reduce  per  unit 
costs.  The  result  would  be  a  further 
buildup  of  excess  supplies.  Lower  and 
lower  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  barley  and 
grain  sorghums  would  hold  producers  in 
a  vise-tightening  squeeze  with  rigid  and 
rising  costs. 

As  a  secondary  effect,  cheap  feed  would 
stimulate  increases  in  livestock  num¬ 
bers — particularly  cattle  and  hogs.  This 
coupled  with  feeding  to  heavier  weights 
would  upset  the  uneasy  balance  that  has 
pivoted  around  current  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  for  grains.  Chicken  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  would  face  the  same  volatile  push 
to  increase  production  with  perhaps  some 
holdback  reflecting  the  contractural 
structure  of  parts  of  the  poultry  industry. 

Cotton  farmers,  caught  by  payment 
ceilings,  would  have  to  change  to  other 
enterprises.  Cotton  has  a  mandatory  pro¬ 
gram.  The  penalty  is  50  percent  of 
parity — more  than  22  cents  per  pound — 
If  a  grower  exceeds  the  established  acre¬ 
age  allotment  and  marketing  quota  for 
the  farm.  The  producer  hit  by  limitations 
could  not  afford  to  leave  the  program — 
other  than  to  stop  growing  cotton.  Few 
could  afford  to  stay  with  a  high-risk  crop 
like  cotton  with  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 


poration  loans  at  90  percent  of  world 
prices. 

Several  million  of  highly  productive 
acres  with  a  long  growing  season  would 
be  pulled  out  of  cotton  and  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  soybeans,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  still 
more  grains.  The  impact  would  further 
lower  prices  for  all. 

Any  substantial  lowering  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  prices  farmers  receive  would  greatly 
disrupt  the  efficient  agriculture  we  now 
have. 

In  1967  Americans  spent  only  17.7  per¬ 
cent  of  their  disposable  income  for  food. 
At  the  farm  gate  the  cost  is  only  5  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  of  disposable  income, 
the  lowest  ever  in  this  country,  and  by 
far  the  lowest  in  the  world  when  variety, 
quality,  and  nutritional  values  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

Are  we  now  to  destroy  the  main  sources 
of  our  abundance?  It  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  over  the  past  35  years  that  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  gain  solely  by  increasing  pro¬ 
duction.  Farmers  in  this  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  USDA,  can  produce  10  to  12  per¬ 
cent  more  than  could  be  sold  in  com¬ 
mercial  markets  at  current  prices.  About 
48  million  acres  are  diverted  this  year 
under  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
cropland  adjustment  programs.  Limit 
payments— and  the  programs  will  fall 
apart. 

The  costs  of  low  and  unstable  farm  in¬ 
come  and  low  and  erratic  prices  go  much 
beyond  the  farm.  Today,  cash  costs  for 
production  items — seed,  repairs,  ferti¬ 
lizers,  machinery,  and  chemicals — use  up 
80  percent  of  cash  receipts  to  farmers. 
These  must  be  bought  and  they  must  be 
paid  for,  or  harsh  terms  of  bankruptcy 
drive  another  and  another  family  toward 
off-farm  jobs  or  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  urging  action  to  remove  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  that  exists  today  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  program  that  cotton  will 
have  over  the  next  several  years.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  action  by  the  Congress  would 
help  restore  confidence  in  cotton  and 
would  permit  farmers  and  other  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry  to  move  ahead  in 
making  investments  that  are  necessary 
for  efficient  production. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun¬ 
tain], 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17126— designed 
to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  In  fact,  I  hope  we  can  extend  the 
act  for  a  longer  period.  This  legislation 
is  vital  not  only  to  the  farmers  of  our 
country  but  also  to  the  consumers  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  live.  Basically,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  maintenance  of  farm  income 
and  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  and 
controllable  supply  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  critics  of  our  farm  programs  are 
many  and  they  are  loud.  But  I  wonder  if 
they  have  stopped  to  really  analyze  those 
programs  and  what  they  mean  to  all  of 
us. 

Particular  aspects  of  particular  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  argued  from  here  to 


doomsday.  The  overall  program  and  the 
approach  we  have  taken,  however  are 
easily  explainable  and  should  be  just  as 
easily  understood. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  far  more  on  our  farms  than  we 
can  consume. 

Most  of  us  here  can  remember  the 
days — I  know  I  certainly  can— not  too 
many  years  ago,  when  every  farmer  was 
trying  to  plant  every  square  foot  of  land 
available  to  him. 

We  also  know  what  happened.  The 
farmer  already  was  in  a  depression  long 
before  October  of  1929,  because  no  one 
recognized  what  was  happening  or  cared 
enough  to  try  to  do  anything  about  it. 
In  fact,  this  very  situation,  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor,  helped  bring  on 
the  great  depression. 

Farmers  cannot  control  their  produc¬ 
tion  as  a  manufacturer  can.  In  addition 
to  normal  problems  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  balance  between  the  two,  they  have  to 
contend  with  nature  in  all  its  forms: 
wind,  rain,  snow,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
hail,  and  insects. 

These  are  problems  largely  beyond 
their  control  although  they  are  making 
headway  with  some  of  them. 

Experience  has  already  taught  us  that 
with  uncontrolled  production,  we  will 
again  have  chaos  in  the  marketplace. 
Yes,  the  price  of  food  would  fall,  but 
only  temporarily:  and  we  would  face 
the  nightmare  of  uncontrolled  surpluses 
and  the  staggering  costs  of  storage. 

How  long  does  anyone  feel  the  family 
farmer,  or  the  small  farmer  as  we  call 
him,  could  exist  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?  How  long  would  it  be  before 
giant,  new  corporate  farm  complexes 
would  own  or  control  enough  of  our  farm 
production  capacity  to  control  all  our 
food  supply  and  what  we  pay  for  it? 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  American 
housewife  would  pay  and  pay  dearly  each 
time  she  went  to  buy  groceries  for  her 
family?  And  I  do  not  mean  just  the 
housewife  in  rural  areas.  I  mean  the 
housewife  everywhere  in  this  big  country 
of  ours,  from  the  one  who  shops  at  the  \ 
country  grocery  to  those  who  buy  at  sub¬ 
urban  supermarkets  and  ghetto  neigh¬ 
borhood  shops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  today  Is 
caught  in  a  vicious  squeeze  of  rising  costs 
far  outstripping  the  prices  he  gets  for 
his  products.  High  interest  rates  are 
hurting  him  as  much  as  any  sector  of 
American  business. 

The  farmer — the  family  fanner,  the 
small  farmer — has  his  problems  today, 
and  has  had  for  several  years.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  not  eliminate  the 
problems  overnight.  Elimination  of  the 
farm  programs,  however,  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  individual  farmer  and  he 
would  soon  be  eliminated  also. 

I  just  mentioned  the  1920’s.  We  have 
ample  evidence  that  continued  ignoring 
of  recessionary  forces  at  work  in  the 
agricultural  economy  is  only  a  harbinger 
of  bad  economic  times  ahead  for  all.  We 
saw  that  happen,  and  that  should  be  both 
a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  us.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  legislation  can  be 
termed  a  subsidy  to  anyone,  to  any 
group,  I  think  it  more  properly  could  be 
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called  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Since 
we  are  all  consumers,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  consider  this  “class  legislation”  for 
any  other  group. 

It  is  not  a  giveaway  to  the  farmer 
as  some  have  described  it.  It  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  assure  him  of  enough  income  to 
justify  his  investment  in  time,  money, 
and  labor,  and  to  enable  him  to  produce 
efficiently  and  profitably  adequate  food 
and  fiber  at  a  price  the  consumer  is  able 
and  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  also  includes  an  extension  of 
the  one-price  cotton  program  which  has 
helped  to  save  our  textile  industry  in  this 
country  and  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  our 
people. 

I  urge  its  passage  for  the  good  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence,  their  occupation,  or  their  in¬ 
come. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.'  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure], 

(Mr.  McCLURE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  problems  confronting 
this  country  which  absolutely  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  modern  world  in  which 
we  live.  For  some  of  these  problems  there 
appear  to  be  solutions  if  we  would  just 
face  them  squarely  and  honestly.  Others 
seem  to  be  without  any  immediate  answer 
and  will  require  a  long  period  of  adjust¬ 
ment  despite  all  of  our  best  efforts.  But 
few,  if  any,  present  the  dilemma  faced  by 
our  farmers  today. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  we  seen  such  an  abundance  of  food 
as  we  have  in  this  country.  Our  farmers 
are  the  most  efficient  in  the  world  and 
produce  more  from  the  land,  and  at  lower 
cost,  than  has  ever  before  been  dreamed 
possible.  Never  before  have  so  few  people 
met  the  demands  for  food  and  fiber  for 
so  many,  and  never  before  have  any 
people  paid  such  a  small  part  of  their 
income  to  buy  food  for  their  families.  But 
in  spite  of  this  Nation’s  overflowing 
pantry,  there  is  trouble  in  our  farm  com¬ 
munities.  The  people  who  produce  this 
great  abundance  are  in  severe  financial 
straits. 

The  cause  of  this  condition  is  well 
known  and  no  argument  is  needed,  even 
in  Washington,  to  reveal  the  cost-price 
squeeze  as  the  culprit.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  get  agreement  on  the  various  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  increased  costs 
the  farmer  must  pay  for  everything  he 
buys  or  that  go  into  the  prices  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  farm  produce. 
But  if  it  is  difficult  to  get  agreement  on 
these  details,  it  has  proved  impossible 
to  get  substantial  agreement  on  the  cure. 

Various  farm  programs  have  been  tried 
over  the  past  30  years  and  none  has  been 
successful.  The  present  program  has 
been  aided  by  short  grain  crops  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  and  greatly  hurt  by  bad 
administration.  Its  supporters  point  to 
its  promise  and  compare  it  to  the  alter¬ 
natives  that  have  been  tried.  Its  oppo¬ 
nents  can  point  to  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  are  at  a  depression-day  low  with 
no  relief  in  sight,  at  least  under  the  un¬ 


sympathetic  eye  of  a  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  more  concerned  about  social  wel¬ 
fare  problems  in  the  city  than  financial 
problems  on  the  farm.  The  Agriculture 
Committee  has  not  been  able  to  propose 
anything  different  and  has  asked  that 
the  present  program,  which  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  1969,  be  extended  through 
1970. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  farmer  must, 
in  fairness,  have  some  advance  notice 
of  changes  in  the  program.  He  must  be 
able  to  plan  his  operations  for  at  least 
1  year  in  advance  of  the  current  year. 
Whether  there  is  a  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration  next  year  or  not,  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  a  new  farm  program 
can  be  prepared  and  submitted  before 
the  crops  are  in  next  spring.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  me  that  we  should  now  let 
the  farmer  make  plans  for  his  operations 
for  next  year  and  the  year  following.  He 
faces  enough  gambles  in  rain,  hail, 
drought,  insects,  and  disease  without 
adding  the  uncertainty  of  Government 
programs  to  his  problems. 

This  would  then  give  time  for  the 
committee  and  Congress  to  determine 
whether  more  effective  administration  of, 
or  a  change  in,  the  program  is  more  de¬ 
sirable.  Most  of  all,  we  should  not  be 
content  with  the  present  situation  in 
which  the  farmer  suffers  first  and  we 
all  suffer  eventually. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe], 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
previously  indicated  my  support  for 
something  more  than  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  17126.  However,  my  remarks  are 
directed  in  support  of  this  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  legislation  to  extend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
comes  before  us  at  a  time  when  farm 
operating  costs  are  at  an  alltime  high 
and  farm  prices  are  at  their  lowest  level 
since  the  depression-ridden  1930’s.  A  few 
prices  are  at  the  lowest  level  since  the 
depression-ridden  1930’s.  It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  my  predecessors  here  in  the 
well  have  covered  this  program  and  ev¬ 
erything  about  this  legislation  very  well. 
So  I  would  just  like  to  add  some  addi¬ 
tional  remarks,  if  I  may. 

This  depression-ridden  situation  is 
reflected  in  the  parity  ratio  which  now 
stands  at  an  anemic  73.  I  want  to  invite 
your  attention  to  the  following  grain 
prices  posted  by  the  Mandan,  N.  Dak., 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Association  for 
July  26,  1968:  Wheat,  No.  1  heavy,  $1.26; 
wheat.  No.  1,  $1.24;  wheat,  No.  2,  $1.22; 
wheat,  No.  3,  $1.20;  Durum,  $1.53;  bar¬ 
ley,  $0.60  to  $0.65;  flax,  $2.68;  oats,  $0.47; 
and  rye,  $0.67. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  ruinous 
prices.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  this 
country,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  may 
be,  who  can  recover  his  production  costs 
marketing  grain  at  these  “fire  sale” 
prices. 

If  you  translate  today’s  grain  prices 
into  terms  of  pre-World  War  II  dollars, 
the  impact  of  present  disastrously  low 
farm  prices  becomes  even  more  ap¬ 
parent. 


The  1968  dollar  is  worth  only  40  cents 
compared  with  the  1939  dollars.  This 
means  that  farmers  are  getting  49  cents 
a  bushel  for  wheat,  two  bits  for  barley, 
and  19  cents  for  oats,  measured  in  terms 
of  the  100-cent  dollar  of  1939. 

This  explains  also  why  total  farm  debt 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  8 
years,  from  $24.9  billion  in  1960  to  over 
$50  billion  today.  Farmers  are  being 
forced  to  use  credit  as  a  substitute  for 
income. 

The  only  thing  that  has  kept  many 
farmers  in  business  is  the  constant  ap¬ 
preciation  in  the  market  value  of  their 
land,  which  has  been  running  at  a  rate 
of  about  6  percent  a  year.  But  how  long 
will  farmland  valuations  continue  to 
rise?  How  long  will  they  even  main¬ 
tain  present  levels,  in  the  face  of  a  com¬ 
modity  price  structure  which  does  not 
even  meet  cost  of  production? 

It  was  a  somewhat  similar  set  of 
circumstances  which  put  American  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  total  economy  of  rural 
America,  through  the  wringer  in  the 
1920’s.  All  that  is  needed  today  to  pull 
the  rug  completely  out  from  under  the 
farmer  is  a  sudden  termination  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agricultural  programs.  And  I  say  this 
because  in  my  district  81  percent  of  all 
the  farmers  have  a  gross  income  of  less 
than  $15,000  a  year.  This  gives  you  a 
little  idea  of  the  impact  on  the  small 
farmer  in  my  district.  And  this  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  my  major  concern 
for  this  legislation.  The  day  may  come 
when  agriculture  can  return  to  complete 
dependence  upon  the  free  market,  but 
that  time  is  not  now. 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
present  farm  program  on  several  counts, 
much  of  this  was  directed  toward  the 
administration  of  the  act  itself.  Today’s 
farm  prices  and  income  are  evidence 
enough  that  the  program  has  not  solved 
the  farm  problem,  but  no  one  can  say 
with  assurance  that  the  situation  would 
not  have  been  much  worse  without  it. 

North  Dakota  farmers  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  wheat  certificate  payments  on  their 
1968  crop  which  will  total  about  $100 
million— and  this  is  not  a  small  piece 
of  change  in  North  Dakota.  With  the 
free  market  price  for  wheat  now  below 
the  $1.25  support  level,  I  know  it  would 
be  impossible  for  many  North  Dakota 
wheat  farmers  to  stay  in  business  for 
another  year  without  those  certificate 
payments.  Frankly,  a  great  many  would 
go  bankrupt. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  today  want  to  continue.  They  will 
stay  unless  economic  conditions  force 
them  to  leave.  I  think  it  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  to  help  them  remain  in 
agriculture.  Even  from  a  cold,  budgetary 
point  of  view,  it  is  far  less  costly  to  help 
our  farm  families  to  stay  in  agriculture 
than  to  push  them  off  the  land  and  into 
the  overcrowded  cities  where  so  many 
have  wound  up  on  public  welfare. 

I  believe  that  a  farm  is  still  the  best 
place  in  America  to  raise  a  family.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  in  the  Nation’s  own  best  in¬ 
terest  to  help  preserve  this  way  of  life 
for  12  million  farm  people.  This  will  cost 
some  money.  But  it  is  still  as  sound  an 
investment  as  the  Government  will  ever 
make  in  America’s  future. 
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In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  farmers 
will  be  seeding  such  1970  crops  as  winter 
wheat  and  rye.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
what  kind  of  program  they  will  be  op¬ 
erating  under,  before  making  costly  com¬ 
mitments  for  machinery,  fertilizer,  feed, 
and  land.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
to  get  an  extension  of  the  farm  program 
now.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation  before  us  today — 
H.R.  17126,  because  it  would  be  a  ca¬ 
lamity  for  American  agriculture  if  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act  gets  lost 
in  the  legislative  shuffle. 

For  the  Record,  I  ask  to  have  included 
in  my  remarks  the  following  telegram 
which  I  received  this  morning  from 
Richard  M.  Nixon : 

This  is  to  let  you  know  that  I  support  the 
position  of  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  endorsing  a  one-year  extension 
of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  making  a  statement  which  clears 
away  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  A  mo¬ 
ment  ago  I  drank  a  glass  of  milk  in  the 
House  restaurant  and  paid  15  cents  for 
it.  If  the  House  sells  100  pounds  of  milk, 
that  is  $30  for  the  100  pounds,  but  the 
farmer  who  raised  the  cows  and  fed  and 
milked  the  cows  got  only  about  $5  in¬ 
stead  of  $30  for  that  milk. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

Let  me  add  in  this  regard,  all  of  us  are 
consumers.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  be 
consumer  oriented.  When  we  consider 
this  Farm  Act  and  the  extension  of  it, 

I  like  to  think  about  the  importance  of 
our  producers.  I  am  sure  Members  will 
understand  that,  when  I  represent  the 
district  I  do.  The  producer  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  ingredient  in  this  society  of  ours, 
and  I  do  believe  extension  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GathingsL 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
which  lasted  for  many  days  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May  there  appeared 
quite  a  number  of  witnesses  representing 
various  segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
They  urged  the  extension  of  the  act.  It 
was  a  united  front  on  the  part  of  cotton 
farmers  and  the  industry  generally,  all 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Among  the  organizations  who  testified 
for  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  included  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil,  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  Mid- 
Continent  Farmers  Association,  National 
Association  of  Farmer  Elected  Commit¬ 
teemen,  Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  National  Farmers  Organization, 
the  National  Grange,  Agricultural  Coun- 
cil  of  Arkansas,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Louisiana  Cotton  Producers  Association, 
Texas  Association  of  Cotton  Producer 
Organizations,  Western  Cotton  Growers 
Association  of  California,  New  York  Cot¬ 
ton  Exchange,  Delta  Council  and  South¬ 
ern  Cotton  Growers,  Inc. 


The  act’s  purpose  was  to  stabilize 
prices,  to  maintain  farm  income,  provide 
for  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural 
commodities  at  competitive  prices,  to  re¬ 
duce  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs, 
and  promote  foreign  trade.  These  goals 
have  been  generally  fulfilled.  The  act  is 
a  success. 

During  the  years  1966  and  1967,  cot¬ 
ton  farmers  suffered  extreme  calamities 
which,  due  to  excessive  rainfall  in  the 
spring,  cold  weather  during  the  summer 
growing  season  and  early  freezes  result¬ 
ed  in  yields  for  the  2  years  that  were 
only  a  small  percentage  of  normal  pro¬ 
duction.  Without  the  farm  program  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  vast  numbers  of  cotton 
farmers  would  have  been  compelled  to 
quit  farming,  and  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
The  cotton  program  has  proved  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  and  practical. 

It  has  eliminated  burdensome  storage 
costs.  When  the  legislation  was  approved 
in  1965  our  warehouses  were  bulging 
with  surplus  cotton.  The  excess  stocks 
had  reached  a  point  that  was  near  a 
record  high  level.  The  carryover  of  cot¬ 
ton  on  August  1,  1966,  was  16,600,000 
bales.  A  most  significant  turnaround  in 
supply  occurred  as  1  year  later  the 
stocks  had  dwindled  down  to  12.4  million 
bales.  At  the  commencement  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  on  August  1,  1968,  there  is  no 
surplus  of  cotton  in  this  country.  The 
adverse  weather  conditions  and  short 
crops  in  1966  and  1967  aided  in  this  most 
miraculous  accomplishment.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  Government 
costs  for  the  program.  During  the  first 
year  of  operation  under  the  1965  act, 
the  1966  crop  net  cost  for  the  cotton 
program  was  less  than  half  the  expendi¬ 
tures  under  the  1965  program.  The  one- 
price  system  for  cotton  has  eliminated 
the  export  subsidy  or  equalization  fee 
which  formerly  had  been  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  amount  of  cotton  going 
into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  has  significantly  declined. 

The  1968  upland  cotton  program  has 
been  changed  in  order  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  larger  percentage  of  me¬ 
dium  and  longer  staples  and  also  to  keep 
cotton  competitive  with  synthetic  fibers 
and  with  cotton  produced  in  foreign 
countries.  The  diversion  for  farmers  who 
cooperate  with  the  Government  program 
has  been  reduced  from  12.5  percent  of 
the  effective  allotment. 

The  cotton  industry  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  cotton  growers  proposed  to 
the  Congress  some  2  or  3  years  ago  a 
program  of  promotion  and  research.  The 
legislation  was  approved  and  it  is  work¬ 
ing  effectively.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  played  an  important  role  in 
this  program.  The  vote  by  the  farmers 
in  the  referendum  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  participating  in  this  effort. 

Earlier  cotton  interests  urged  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  approve  a  $10  million  crash  cot¬ 
ton  research  program.  Under  the  recom¬ 
mendations  that  were  made  by  and 
through  the  National  Cotton  Council 
and  other  cotton  interests  the  legislation 
was  enacted.  Research  was  greatly  need¬ 
ed  to  find  manner  and  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  It  was 
felt  that  with  the  fulfillment  of  this 
crash  program  several  cents  a  pound  re¬ 


duction  in  cotton  production  costs  could 
be  realized.  The  elimination  of  the  boll 
weevil  and  armyworm  together  offer 
fertile  field  to  reduce  production  costs. 
Many  other  areas  offer  great  promise  as 
well.  Only  one  third  of  the  funds  have 
been  made  available  for  this  research 
effort.  It  is  hoped  that  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  this  program  will  be  made 
available  by  Congress  at  a  faster  rate. 

Skip  row  planting  should  be  continued. 
It  aids  in  the  elimination  of  boll  rot 
which  increases  quality.  This  plan  of 
planting  aids  efficiency  and  reduces  risk. 

The  competitive  one-price  system  has 
worked  well.  It  has  moved  cotton  into 
domestic  and  export  channels.  I  urge  the 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers], 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  said  this,  afternoon  about 
this  bill,  possibly  a  lot  more  than  it 
really  deserves. 

I  reluctantly  have  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  1-year  extension.  I  say  “reluc¬ 
tantly”  because  I  am  not  very  well  satis¬ 
fied,  as  I  am  sure  every  farmer  in  this 
country  is  not  very  well  satisfied,  with  73 
percent  of  parity.  To  ask  for  anything 
more  than  1  year — which  I  understand 
will  be  an  amendment  to  be  offered — 
would  be  the  same  as  asking  for  a  per¬ 
petuation  for  that  longer  term  of  some¬ 
thing  like  73  percent  or  a  lesser  percent 
of  parity. 

There  have  been  some  objections  this 
afternoon,  one  of  which  says  that  the 
bill  does  not  expire  until  December  of 
1969.  This  is  something  we  all  know.  But 
many  times  here  I  have  heard  those  of 
the  legal  profession  say  when  they  are 
discussing  an  issue  or  a  particular  point 
that  this  is  something  every  lawyer  in 
this  House  will  know.  Let  me  say  it  is 
possible  we  might  not  have  to  renew 
this  this  year,  but  it  is  something  that 
every  farmer  knows,  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  a  lot  of  people  think  it  is  to 
farm  today.  It  is  a  lot  more  involved 
than  just  going  out  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  plowing  and  discing  and  plant¬ 
ing  and  reaping  a  harvest  and  hoping 
to  make  a  profit.  There  is  a  matter  of 
rotation  of.  crops,  finances,  and  also  the 
matter  of  locating  farms  today.  This  is 
becoming  quite  an  acute  problem.  As  a 
farmer  myself  and  as  an  operator  of  a 
country  bank,  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  all  of  these  problems,  because  I 
have  helped  people  to  make  out  financial 
statements  for  the  last  15  years.  I  know 
that  today  most  farmers  make  a  profit 
only  on  the  depreciation  of  their  assets. 
There  is  no  profit  in  farming  today  as 
such. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  better  state¬ 
ments  that  was  made  here  today  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  He  said  it  is 
not  that  73  percent  parity  has  been 
caused  by  these  programs  but  it  has 
gone  to  that  despite  the  programs.  This 
is  very  true.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  these 
programs,  but  I  would  say  that  extending 
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this  for  a  year  gives  a  new  administration 
just  a  little  bit  more  working  room  to 
go  the  extra  year. 

Often  we  have  heard  it  said  here  that 
this  is  not  adequate  but  it  is  only  buying 
time.  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  saying 
here  about  the  continuation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  1  year.  I  shall  support  the  1- 
year  extension,  but  I  shall  not  support 
any  more  than  a  1-year  extension. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend  from  In¬ 
diana  who  has  left  here  now  makes  a 
charge  about  the  big  recipients  of  funds. 
This  is  only  half  the  story.  It  is  easy  to 
look  at  the  statistics  and  many  times  we 
have  done*that  here  and  just  looked  at 
the  statistics,  but  if  you  look  at  the  large 
farmer  with  thousands  of  acres,  you 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  we  with¬ 
drew  the  big  payments.  I  do  not  like 
these  big  payments,  either,  but  there  is 
a  corporation  farmer  who  really  does  not 
need  it  and  who  gets  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  there  is  the  poor  little  guy 
who  has  to  work  two  shifts  some  place 
and  come  home  to  farm  who  is  more  de¬ 
serving  of  it.  However,  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  did  not  make  these  large  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  big  farmers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  they  would  put  all 
of  their  large  acreage,  the  large  tracts 
of  land  that  they  have  bought,  into  soy¬ 
beans  and  cotton  or  whatever  it  might 
be  in  order  to  turn  a  profit  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  Then  what  would  happen  to 
the  small  farmer  if  this  should  occur? 
It  would  drive  down  his  prices  and  he 
would  be  driven  out  of  business.  I  do 
not  know  what .  the  answer  to  this  is, 
but  I  do  know  that  this  will  give  us  an¬ 
other  year  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fair  that 
we  should  continue  this  for  another  year. 
It  would  only  be  logical  and  sensible  for 
this  House  to  continue  the  program, 
whatever  its  thoughts  may  be  about  the 
program.  It  will  give  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  to  look  at  a  basic 
industry  in  this  country,  and  farming  is 
certainly  one  of  our  basic  industries.  It 
affects  every  industry  in  the  country.  If 
the  farmer  is  not  making  a  profit,  our 
country  is  in  sad  shape  and  our  society 
will  be  in  bad  shape.  That  is  the  issue 
this  year.  Can  we  afford  to  let  this  in¬ 
dustry  go  downhill  continually  or  will 
we  buy  another  year  of  time? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Langen]. 

(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  1 
year.  A  reasonable  case  can  be  made  for  a 
1-year  extension,  in  that  time  is  needed 
to  thoroughly  review  and  remodel  these 
programs  so  that  they  might  serve  the 
cause  of  American  agriculture  and  our 
national  economy  more  substantially 
than  they  have  during  recent  years. 

However,  I  think  it  is  most  imperative 
that  the  House  and  the  Congress  be  fully 


cognizant  of  the  results  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  period  of  time  that 
they  have  been  in  operation.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  properly  evaluate  what  the 
effect  of  such  extension  will  have  on 
agricultural  prices  for  an  additional  year. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  mislead  rural 
America  into  believing  that  the  mere  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  act  for  1  year  will  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  price  problems  that 
they  have  expei-ienced  during  recent 
years.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  extended  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
program  for  a  4-year  period,  and  it  is 
most  discouraging  to  note  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  farm  prices  under  this  program 
since  1963  and  earlier.  There  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  decline  in  farm  prices 
all  during  this  period  by  any  comparison 
that  one  would  want  to  make. 

First,  the  average  parity  ratio  of  all 
commodities  has  dropped  from  79  per¬ 
cent  in  1961  to  about  74  percent  now. 
This  drop  becomes  even  more  significant 
when  related  to  individual  commodities. 

In  1962  the  average  market  price  for 
wheat  received  by  farmers  was  $2.04  a 
bushel.  Today  it  is  less  than  $1.24,  which 
is  a  drop  of  more  than  40  percent.  This, 
of  course,  has  come  about  primarily  be¬ 
cause  the  wheat  program  provided  for 
the  substantial  reduction  in  the  com¬ 
modity  credit  loan  rates.  In  1962  this 
loan  rate  was  at  $2,  and  for  the  last  3 
years  has  been  at  $1.25.  Now,  even  when 
we  add  the  additional  provisions  of  the 
program,  which  provide  for  wheat  cer¬ 
tificates,  diversion  and  direct  payments, 
the  blend  price  received  by  the  farmers 
today  amounts  to  about  $1.70  per  bushel. 
This  is  more  than  a  15  percent  reduction 
from  the  actul  market  price  in  1963. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  feed  grains.  In 
each  of  the  feed  grains  involved — corn, 
barley,  oats,  grain  sorghums — somewhat 
similar  experiences  have  resulted.  The 
market  prices  are  down  substantially.  A 
recent  article  from  one  of  the  local 
papers  in  my  district,  the  Fergus  Falls 
Journal,  carried  the  following  headline 
on  July  23  of  this  year:  “Barley  Price 
Down  38  Cents  from  1967.”  The  article 
went  on  to  relate  as  follows : 

In  comparison  to  last  year  at  this  time, 
wheat  is  down  35  cents,  oats  is  8  cents  lower, 
and  barley  38  cents  down. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  prices 
could  be  much  worse  with  a  drop  in  the 
prices  of  this  proportion — which  is  as 
high  as  40  percent  in  the  barley  prices 
in  just  1  year — with  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tions  still  going  up  because  of  inflation 
which  I  shall  refer  to  later. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  most 
detrimental  price  reduction  to  wheat  and 
freed  grain  farmers  throughout  this 
country,  the  total  cost  of  these  programs 
has  been  $5,352  billion  for  the  wheat 
program  for  the  years  1963,  1964, 

1965,  1366,  1967;  and  $7,745  bil¬ 

lion  for  the  feed  grains  program  for  the 
years  1961,  1962,  1963,  1964,  1965,  1966, 
1967;  or  a  total  cost  of  over  $13  billion 
for  those  years.  Not  only  have  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  farmers  throughout  the 
country  suffered  substantial  loss  in  per 
bushel  income  under  the  provisions  of 
these  programs,  but  the  taxpayers  and 
the  consumers  have  also  been  subjected 
to  a  Government  expenditure  burden 
that  is  almost  unbelievable. 
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It  is  difficult  to  establish  any  kind  of 
logic  for  the  expenditures  of  such  sums 
which  have  missed  their  target  so  badly 
that  the  result  has  been  one  of  detriment 
to  not  only  American  agriculture  and 
rural  communities,  but  taxpayers  and 
consumers  as  well.  It  is  ironic  to  note 
that  in  the  statement  made  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  April  6,  1965,  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  some  of  the  goals  claimed  for 
the  programs  were  as  follows: 

This  legislation  seeks  to  carry  forward  goals 
which  this  administration  has  consistently 
worked  to  achieve  in  agriculture  .  .  . 

To  strengthen  farm  income  .  .  . 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  commodity 
programs  in  order  to  free  more  public  re¬ 
sources  for  the  war  on  poverty,  for  educa¬ 
tion,  for  housing,  and  for  the  many  other 
programs  designed  to  help  people  in  rural 
areas  and  urban  areas. 

To  maintain  food  costs  at  fair  and  stable 
levels  .  .  . 

Encourage  greater  use  of  the  marketplace 
to  bring  a  fair  return  to  farmers  .  .  . 

Enable  small  farmers  with  the  capacity  and 
desire  for  growth  to  acquire  the  resources 
they  need  for  an  adequate  size  family  farm 
operation  ... 

.  .  .  the  general  health  of  the  farm  econ¬ 
omy,  while  it  requires  much  further  improve¬ 
ment,  has  been  significantly  improved  com¬ 
pared  with  1960  ... 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  six  points 
briefly : 

Farm  income  has  gone  down,  the  cost 
of  the  commodity  program  has  gone  up, 
food  prices  have  gone  up,  there  has  been 
a  drastic  drop  in  the  return  to  farmers 
from  the  marketplace,  small  farmers 
have  had  to  leave  their  farms  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  farm  economy  has  deterio¬ 
rated  substantially — all  revealed  by  the 
statistics  that  I  quoted  earlier  relative 
to  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  these  prices  on  the  general  health  of 
the  farm  economy.  On  January  1,  1961, 
farm  mortgages  were  at  a  level  of  about 
$26.2  billion;  a/t  the  end  of  1967  they  had 
increased  to  $49.9  billion — an  increase  of 
$23.7  billion,  or  90  percent.  Not  only  is 
the  total  agricultural  farm  unit  mort¬ 
gaged  and  indebted  to  this  greater 
amount,  but  with  the  increased  interest 
rates  applied  to  the  expanded  indebted¬ 
ness,  the  interest  burden  has  increased 
by  more  than  $l-billion-350-million  per 
year  since  1960.  This  is  an  increase  in  the 
interest  paid  per  farm  each  year  of  more 
than  $441. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  farmers  that  are 
left  around  the  country  have  been  able 
to  sustain  under  these  most  adverse  re¬ 
sults  of  this  program.  They  have  also 
been  compelled  to  operate  under  the  con¬ 
tinuing  inflation  that  has  been  prevalent 
in  all  sections  of  our  economy — which 
means  that  their  cost  of  production  has 
also  been  substantially  higher.  The  cost 
index  of  the  essential  items  that  they 
must  buy  in  order  to  continue  opera¬ 
tion — which  includes  the  equipment,  re¬ 
pairs,  fuel,  and  essential  operation  ele¬ 
ments — have  increased  by  more  than  9.6 
percent  since  1963. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  anyone  would 
buy  stock  in  a  company  whose  ledger 
would  read  like  the  agricultural  ledger  of 
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this  country  for  the  past  5  years.  It  would 
most  surely  be  a  bad  investment. 

It  is  well  that  the  Congress  is  cognizant 
of  these  facts  as  we  contemplate  extend¬ 
ing  these  programs  for  another  year,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  if  American  agriculture 
is  to  survive  at  all  some  improvement  has 
to  be  made. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  recently 
introduced  legislation  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  substantial  increases  in  the  loan 
rates  and  available  prices  to  farmers  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  also  contains 
provisions  which  would  accomplish  this 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  to  the  Government. 
While  this  proposal  comes  at  a  time  too 
late  for  final  consideration  during  this 
session,  certainly  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  new  approaches  to  the  price  prob¬ 
lems  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  must  be 
made  before  too  much  time  elapses. 

Therefore,  to  me,  it  would  seem  to  be 
sheer  folly  to  extend  this  program  for 
anything  more  than  1  year.  It  is  not 
possible  or  feasible  to  attempt  to  amend 
or  change  the  provisions  of  the  program 
that  is  before  us  on  the  floor  today  so 
as  to  correct  these  price  inequities.  Such 
amendments  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee,  even  though 
many  of  them  might  be  rather  glaringly 
obvious,  such  as  the  sale  of  commodity 
credit  stocks  at  prices  that  can  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  but  sustaining  the  low 
levels  that  are  prevalent  now  or  even  re¬ 
ducing  them  further. 

Present  crop  estimates,  both  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world,  indicate 
that  surpluses  are  building  up  again, 
thereby  leaving  the  same  detrimental 
combination  that  prevailed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  these  programs.  If  this  exten¬ 
sion  is  recommended  by  the  Congress 
for  1  year,  then  it  should  become  our 
prime  purpose  to  thoroughly  study,  re¬ 
view,  and  recommend  for  passage  by 
the  Congress  legislation  that  will  give 
some  hope  that  future  grain  prices  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  would  be  substantially 
improved.  It  is  only  on  that  basis  that  I 
can  sanction  the  1-year  extension. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  he 
has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  9  minutes  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mi.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  more  than 
a  little  difficult  to  discuss  the  legislation 
before  us  with  anything  like  common- 
sense. 

As  I  understand  our  position,  we  are 
considering  at  this  moment  a  bill— a  $3.5 
bilkon  bill— to  extend  for  1  year  a  law 
which  does  not  expire  until  the  last  day 
of  December  1969. 

The  haste  being  displayed  here  puz- 
Z  as  much  as  the  general  situation, 
rhe  puzzle  revolves  around  the  ques- 

Yh,y  we  are  seeking  to  extend  a 
Dill  that  has  yet  another  18  months 
to  go? 

^he  Puzzle  becomes  all  the  more  a 
maze  when  we  know  that  the  bill  being 


extended — and  incidentally,  I  voted 
against  the  original  legislation  in  1965 — 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  from  $3  to  $3.5 
billion  a  year  to  make  payments  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  produce  feed,  grains,  wheat,  and 
cotton. 

Only  recently,  we  here  struggled  with  a 
tax  increase  bill  which  also  pledged  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  expenditures.  Today, 
we  propose  to  chew  up  for  still  another 
year  more  than  half  the  $6  billion  we 
said  a  week  ago  should  be  sliced  from 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  convinced 
4  years  ago  that  this  big  spending  bill 
would  work  for  farmers  or  for  consumers, 
and  now,  4  years  later,  I  am  convinced  I 
was  correct. 

I  said— and  I  repeat  now— this  kind  of 
legislation  is  antitaxpayer. 

Four  years  ago,  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  said  it  would  help  farm  in¬ 
come,  stabilize  consumer  prices  for  food, 
and  save  the  Government  money. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  with 
this  legislation,  especially  the  tremen¬ 
dous  expenditures  involved,  I  say  the 
law  has  not  even  come  near  to  accom¬ 
plishment  of  one  single  objective. 

The  parity  index  of  farm  income  is 
equal  to  its  lowest  point  in  many  years, 
and  our  consumers  are  paying  more  for 
food  than  they  did  4  years  ago. 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  on  all  counts. 

I  know  it  does  no  good  at  all  for  the 
consumers  of  my  district;  I  know  it  costs 
them  a  lot  of  money  as  taxpayers;  and 
I  know,  too,  that  the  farmers  of  my  own 
district  are  being  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  livestock  feed  as  the  results 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  bill  enacted 
in  1965. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  farm  economy  is  free  of  Government 
control  and  meddling.  Nearly  all  of  the 
agriculture  of  my  district  is  contained 
within  that  two-thirds. 

I  suggest  we  give  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  agricultural  economy  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  other  two- 
thirds  live.  It  seems  a  reasonably  happy 
world,  given  the  will  to  work,  to  produce, 
and  to  be  imaginative. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  comment  on  this  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  seeking,  by 
this  legislation,  to  extend  for  1  year  a 
farm  act  that  does  not  expire  until 
December  of  1969. 

Second,  even  if  the  basic  farm  act  of 
1965  were  to  expire  tomorrow,  I  still 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  any 
continuation  at  all  of  this  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

I  well  remember  that  back  in  1965  we 
were  told  the  act  of  that  year  would,  first, 
keep  food  prices  steady;  second,  lower 
Government  costs  for  farm  programs, 
and  third,  help  farmers. 

Here  we  are,  3  years  later,  and  we 
find  that  none,  none,  of  these  objectives 
has  been  accomplished. 

We  all  know  about  food  costs,  so  I 
will  not  labor  that  point.  As  for  Govern¬ 
ment  costs  for  farm  programs,  as  I 
examine  the  figures,  I  see  that  we  are 
spending  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  make  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  payments  under  these  pro- 
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grams, 
either. 

As  for  helping  farmers,  the  fact  is  that 
wheat  prices,  for  example,  are  at  the 
lowest  point  in  26  years.  That  is  an  odd 
way  to  help  farmers. 

I  come  to  still  another  point.  During 
the  last  several  weeks  there  has  been 
published,  by  a  Senate  subcommittee,  a 
list  of  payments  made  to  fanners  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1965  act.  In  this 
thick  book,  one  can  find  payments  in  the 
millions  to  some  farmers;  scores  of  pay¬ 
ments  are  for  more  than  $100,000  to 
individuals. 

While  I  might  favor  a  program  to  help 
family  farmers,  Mr.  Chairman  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  extension  of 
legislation  that,  in  fact,  makes  rich  men 
richer.  I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to 
rich  men,  but  I  have  that  old-fashioned 
feeling  a  man  should  make  his  own  big 
money — not  be  handed  it  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  at  a  time  when 
poor  people  are  marching,  and  some  are 
rioting,  we  are  refusing  funds  for  our 
tremendous  urban  problems  while  at  the 
same  time  voting  money  to  pay  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  individuals  billions  of  dollars? 

I  find  the  irony  impossible  to  accept. 
Not  too  many  weeks  ago  this  body 
voted  a  tax  increase  on  rich,  medium, 
and  poor.  Today,  we  are  voting  on  a  bill 
that  could  result  in  the  expenditure,  in 
any  one  year,  of  just  about  half  the  sum 
we  are  raising  by  the  increase  in  taxes.  I 
find  that,  too,  unacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  oppose  this 
legislation  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
well  considered  and  further,  because  it 
is,  in  my  view,  totally  unnecessary. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  and  every  citizen  knows  that 
our  country  is  facing  a  fiscal  crisis  be¬ 
cause  we  have  allowed  our  expenditures 
to  far  exceed  our  income.  This  situation 
has  become  intolerable,  and  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  cut  back  stringently  on  non- 
essential  spending. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be 
distressing,  but  at  a  time  of  grave  fiscal 
crisis  it  is  incredible  that  we  should  even 
consider  continuation  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  subsidize  own¬ 
ers  of  vacant  land. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  the  broad  scope  of 
this  agrarian  giveaway  project  which  was 
detailed  in  an  astonishing  report  released 
last  May  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  This  document  lists  over 
200,000  individuals  and  their  addresses 
who  received  more  than  $5,000  each  in 
direct  subsidy  payments  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  simply  because  they  did  not 
plant  crops.  In  1966  and  1967  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  Nation  donated  over  $7 
billion  for  this  relief  program  conducted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  special  priv¬ 
ileged  gentlemen  fanners. 

A  check  of  the  report  available  to  all 
Members  shows  that  in  1967  23,505  Texas 
landowners  received  a  total  of  $292,834,- 
466,  followed  by  California  where  3,751 
wealthy  fanners  received  $93,609,336. 
This  is  an  average  payment  of  $12,458 
and  $24,955  respectively  to  each  of  the 
donees  in  these  States.  Five  operators — 
three  from  the  State  of  California — re¬ 
ceived  more  than  $1  million  each. 

Fifteen  operators  weer  paid  between 
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$500,000  and  $1,000,000.  Five  of  these 
were  California  landowners  and  five  were 
in  Hawaii.  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana  each  had  one 
operator  In  this  exclusive  group. 

Of  the  338  operators  who  were  paid 
between  $100,000  and  $500,000,  111  were 
from  California,  while  Mississippi  had 
83,  Arizona  62,  and  Texas  53. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
landowners  were  paid  between  $50,000 
and  $100,000  for  doing  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  their  land.  Of  these,  286  were  in 
Mississippi,  226  in  Texas,  207  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  155  in  Arizona,  and  136  in  Arkan¬ 
sas. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  burdened  with  the  highest  State 
and  local  taxes  in  the  Nation.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  along  with  other  Federal  tax¬ 
payers,  our  lower-  and  middle-income 
wage  earners  are  shouldering  a  heavy 
tax  burden  in  order  to  support  cwr  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  Vietnam,  to  revitalize  our 
cities  and  rid  them  of  crime,  to  educate 
our  youth,  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  many 
other  critical  programs. 

We  do  not  raise  crops  in  my  district, 
but  we  do  raise  taxpayers.  These  hard¬ 
working  people  will  not  tolerate  having 
their  taxes  harvested  to  pay  astronom¬ 
ical  sums  to  wealthy  landowners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  not 
helping  our  small  family  farmers.  It  is 
paying  a  totally  unwarranted  subsidy 
to  those  who  need  no  Federal  assistance 
whatsoever,  while  many  worthy  farm 
and  urban  programs  are  faced  with  cut¬ 
backs.  Continuation  of  this  program  will 
further  escalate  our  grave  fiscal  crisis.  It 
will  defeat  our  efforts  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
highway  robbery  of  our  taxpayers  for  the 
support  of  wealthy,  special  interest  farm¬ 
ers.  We  must  not  mortgage  the  Nation’s 
future  by  continuing  these  exorbitant 
payments  to  wealthy  landowners  for  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing. 

I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  th; 
the  gentleman  has  16  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  1  minute  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemafi  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher!  has  I/minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  noy/ rise 

The  motion  was  agr 

Accordingly  the  Comzhittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chaira/an  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  17126>/to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Xct  of  1965,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  /thereon. 

GENEiyfL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PoXgE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their/remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  17126. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FURTHER 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  only  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks] 
that  on  tomorrow  H.R.  18040,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Services  Act  of  1949,  and  S.  2060, 
to  amend  section  503(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  will  be  called  up  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
,to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
>wa. 

GROSS.  Is  it  proposed  to  brifig 
up  toe  conference  report  which  was  filed 
this  Vtemoon  on  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  ^ost  Office  Department?  Would  it 
be  expend  to  call  up  that  conference 
report  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  conference  report 
will  probablyNbe  called  up  after  we  have 
finished  the  agriculture  bill.  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  contemplated  at  this 
time. 


A  RACIST 
UNI 


CW  YORK 


(Mr.  PODELL  asked  atld  was  given 
permission  to/ address  theNHouse  for  1 
minute  anc}/ to  revise  and  \xtend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  toe  ap¬ 
pointment  by  New  York  University  of 
John y.  Hatchett  as  director  of  the  newly 
established  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Af¬ 
ro-American  Student  Center  is  an  af 
fj»nt  to  commonsense  and  decency  anc 
desecration  of  the  memory  of  the  mar- 
'  tyred  Nobel  Laureate. 

John  F.  Hatchett  is  a  notorious  black 
racist  and  anti-Semite.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  article  in  the  November-December 
1967  issue  of  the  African-American 
Teachers  Forum  in  which  he  asserted 
that  Negro  children  were  being  mentally 
poisoned  by  Jewish  educators  and  black 
Anglo-Saxons.  In  violation  of  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  he  escorted  a  class  of  school- 
children  to  a  memorial  to  Malcolm  X 
where  the  eulogies  consisted  principally 
of  exhortations  to  kill  whitey.  For  that 
infraction,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  board 
of  education  from  his  teaching  position. 

The  article  which  John  F.  Hatchett 
published  in  the  African-American 
Teachers  Forum  was  widely  condemned 
last  winter  by  the  Protestant  Council  of 
New  York  City,  by  the  Catholic  Interra¬ 
cial  Council  and  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  as  black  nazism.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  believe  Dr. 
Allan  M.  Carter,  chancellor  of  the  uni¬ 


versity,  or  the  university  authorities  were 
unaware  of  Mr.  Hatchett’s  anti-Semitic 
views  nor  of  his  expressed  hatred  for  the 
white  community.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  university  authorities 
were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  ytr.  Hat¬ 
chett’s  expressed  public  views/and  con¬ 
duct  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  .King  and  his 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of/nan.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  F.  Hatchett  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Martin  Luthof-  King,  Jr.,  Afro- 
American  Student  oenter  makes  just 
about  as  much  sensgr  as  an  appointment 
of  Adolph  Hitler  a/  director  of  the  New 
York  University  Deutsche  Verein. 

Equally  incredible  is  the  public  sup¬ 
port  given  to/the  appointment  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  A 
spokesmaiyfor  the  American  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Union  asserted  that  “a  man’s  right  to 
employrnent  must  be  based  on  his  profes¬ 
sional  performance  and  not  on  his  priv¬ 
ate  thoughts,  words,  beliefs,  and  asso¬ 
ciations. ”  There  was  in  fact  nothing  priv¬ 
ate  about  Mr.  Hatchett’s  escorting  a  class 
>f  pupils  to  the  Malcom  X  Memorial 
meeting  in  violation  of  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  regulations.  Nor  was  there  anything 
private  about  Mr.  Hatchett’s  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  anti-Semitic  views. 

Clearly,  the  views  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  strips  the  concept  of 
civil  liberties  naked  of  all  meaning  and 
relevance.  A  person  who  is  a  narcotics 
addict  or  a  chronic  alcoholic  suffers  a 
private  affliction  and  is  entitled  to  rea¬ 
sonable  opportunity  for  employment. 
However,  no  imperative  of  civil  liberties 
mandates  the  appointment  of  a  person 
so  afflicted  to  a  police  force.  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  will  appoint  George  C.  Wallace  as 
the  director  of  its  Alabama  chapter. 

Dr.  Allan  M.  Cartter,  the  chancellor  of 
New  York  University,  said  that  univer¬ 
sity  officials  would  reexamine  Mr.  Hat¬ 
chett’s  appointment  in  the  light  of  addi¬ 
tional  information.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hatchett  should  be  promptly  re¬ 
scinded,  lest  his  presence  on  the  univer¬ 
sity  campus  pollute  the  atmosphere  of 
academic  freedom  with  the  lethal  poi¬ 
sons  of  racism. 


VIETNAM 


(®L\  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  hi.-Kremarks,  and  to  Include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter  ■> 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  tovolvement  in  Vietnam  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  months,  a  domi¬ 
nant  issue  in  thk  politics  of  our  Nation 
and  in  the  hearts  of  every  American. 
Many  times,  those  Vho  speak  most  vo¬ 
ciferously  on  the  warN^ave  the  least  un¬ 
derstanding  of  its  mea'ning  in  terms  of 
personal  commitment  am|  personal  sac¬ 
rifice. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
an  article  which  appeared  in 'toe  Morn¬ 
ing  Call,  Allentown,  Pa.,  whicSj,  I  feel, 
represents  an  American  familys  at  its 
best  and  a  father  who  truly  understands 
the  meaning  of  freedom.  ReveXend 
Ehrhart  maintains  a  perfect  balance\of 
understanding  in  his  mission  to  tea 
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Jove  and  his  realization  that  we  some¬ 
times  are  forced  to  accept  a  necessary 
involvement  in  war.  This  balance  should 
act  as  an  inspiration  and  a  guideline  for 
all  of  us. 

The  article  referred  to,  follows: 

Minister  Uses  Pulpit  as  Forum  To  Air  His 
yiEWS  on  Vietnam 
(By  Len  Kucinski) 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Ehrhart  of  Perkasie  con¬ 
siders  himself  neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove  in 
his  feelings  on  the'  "war  in  Vietnam. 

However,  he  has  strongly  expressed  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  administration’s  policy  on  the 
controversial  war.  Recently,  after  much  delib¬ 
eration,  he  used  his  pulpit  at  St.  Stephen’s 
United  Church  of  Christ  to  maintain  his 
position  and  support  of  the 'war. 

It  had  been  difficult  for  'him  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  war  as  a  clergymamV'For  we  are 
trained  to  teach  love,  not  hate\and  kill.” 
He  and  Mrs.  Ehrhart  have  prayecNthe  war 
would  end,  and  he  has  never  declared  the 
war  is  right.  - 

“The  price  of  freedom  is  always  high\  he 
told  his  congregation.  “If  we  pay  with 
difference,  flagrant  violations  of  law,  we  wh 
cheat  ourselves  and  our  descendants  of  thes 
heritage  we  have  come  to  respect  and  love.” 

HAD  TO  SPEAK 

Rev.  Ehrhart  does  not  believe  the  pulpit 
should  be  used  as  a  sounding  board  for  his 
personal  opinion,  but  he  felt  he  just  had 
to  speak.  He  was  tired  of  being  on  the  defen¬ 
sive. 

Rev.  Ehrhart  apologized  to  his  parishion¬ 
ers  for  discussing  a  personal  matter  at  such 
great  lengths  and  asked  their  prayers  in  for¬ 
giveness.  An  apology  was  not  necessary,  the 
congregation  understood.  Parishioners  paused 
on  the  church  steps  to  express  their  compli¬ 
ments  over  the  sermon- — more  compliments 
than  he  had  received  over  any  single  pre¬ 
vious  sermon. 

They  understood  his  “feelings  and  his  need 
to  express  them. 

He  was  entitled  to  them  and  he  and  his 
wife  had  paid  a  great  price  for  that  right. 

This  week  his  son,  Marine  Corps  Ik.  John 
N.  Ehrhart  left  for  Vietnam  where  he  will 
join  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ehrhart’s  other  two  sons, 
Sgt.  William  D.  Ehrhart,  USMC,  and  Lt. 
Robert  C.  Ehrhart,  USAF. 

There  are  no  immediate  statistics  available 
on  how  many  families  have  three  sons  in 
Vietnam,  but  without  a  doubt  the  Ehrharts 
are  among  a  comparative  few. 

Rev.  Ehrhart  said  he  had  always  made  a 
sincere  effort  to  keep  the  war  out  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  because  it  was  “difficult  to  look  objec¬ 
tively  at  the  issue  when  one  is  so  deeply 
emotionally  involved.”  ' 

“I’m  simply  tired  of  being  on  the  defense 
over  three  sons  in  Vietnam,”  he  toM 
congregation.  “It  disturbs  me — the  altitude 
of  many  people.  The  church  come/ out  in 
opposition  to  Vietnam.  I  heard  a  v/Zing  man 
say  recently  he  hopes  to  go  from  1A  to  4F 
until  he’s  past  the  draft  age.  At  .a  recent  con¬ 
ference  in  New  England,  another  member  of 
the  clergy  made  the  statement  all  men  in 
the  war  are  stupid  or  brainwashed.  Twenty 
other  ministers  seemed  ty  agree.” 

Then  he  asked,  “Could  it  just  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  there  still  are  sdme  who  feel  there  is 
an  obligation  to  our -country  if  one  wants  all 
the  privileges  and  benefits.” 

The  pastor  said'*  the  decisions  of  his  sons 
were  their  own,  “They  have  always  showed 
good  judgment  in  their  lives.  We  respect 
their  judgment.  We  would  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  if/they  were  all  at  home,  but  we 
realize  wd  are  not  the  only  parents  with 
sons  ln/Vietnam.  They  all  would  like  to  see 
their  sons  safely  at  home.” 

Ehrhart  has  not  influenced  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  sons,  but  he  makes  it  clear  their 
involvement  has  not  influenced  his  judg¬ 


ment.  He  also  makes  it  clear  time  could 
make  his  personal  judgment  inaccurate. 

“It  may  well  be  we  shall  stand  at  God’s 
awful  judgment  for  giving  support  to  our 
actions  today,”  he  said,  but  it  just  might 
also  be  the  kind  of  heroism  displayed  today 
in  the  stinking  jungles,  and  in  broken  cities 
where  every  pajama- clad  figure  may  carry 
with  him  the  hidden  instruments  of  chaos 
and  murder — it  just  may  be  this  kind  of 
heroism  may  pass  in  somber  review  long 
after  the  embittered  nonsense  of  our  days 
has  become  a  shabby  footnote  to  a  time  we 
wish  to  forget.” 

FOURTH  SON  AT  HOME 

The  Ehrharts’  three  sons — they  have  a 
fourth  at  home,  Tommy,  13 — were  all  out¬ 
standing  students.  John,  who  left  this  week, 
is  a  Drexel  graduate  and  received  his  master’s 
degree  at  M.I.T.  He  completed  Officer  Candi¬ 
date  School  in  November  and  was  sent  to  an 
advanced  engineering  course  before  receiving 
his  orders  for  Vietnam. 

Robert  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Gettysburg  College  last  year  and  was  student 
commander  of  the  ROTC  unit  there.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  Vietnam  in  January  and  is  attached 
to  a  radar  outfit  at  the  Dong  Ha  air  strip. 

William,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons, 
las  the  longest  length  of  service  because  he 
^cided  to  go  to  college  after  his  military 
obligation  is  complete.  He  enlisted  in  th 
Marines  in  May,  1966,  and  left  for  active  du#J, 
after  Ngraduating  in  June  from  Pennridge 
High  School  where  he  was  an  honor  student 
and  commencement  speaker.  / 

He  has  \ecently  returned  to  Vietmm  for 
his  second  tour  of  duty.  During  ms  first — 
Feb.,  1967  toVMarch,  1968— he  received  the 
Purple  Heart  after  receiving  shrapnel  wounds 
In  the  leg.  He  aW>  received  a/Certificate  of 
Commendation”  Rsj  service  yith  the  men  of 
the  1st  Division. 

William  and  Robe r\rn e t/i n  Vietnam  during 
their  first  tour.  x  1 

The  Ehrharts  said  th^Vwere  proud  of  their 
sons  serving  our  county 


MOORE  BLANKINSJHIP 

(Mr.  EVERETT  asked  and\yas  given 
permissioiy'to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  t/revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

MryEVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  coitrse, 
I  ki^mv  that  all  of  us  have  outstanding 
;ens  in  our  respective  districts  that, 
ire  proud  of.  I  have  a  very  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  the  Honorable  Moore  Blank- 
inship  of  Milan,  Tenn.,  who  has  been  my 
friend  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has 
given  me  encouragement  and  very  sound 
advice  not  only  on  business  matters  but 
,  other  matters  as  well. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Tenne- 
Scene,  published  and  written  by  Bob 
Parkins,  an  excellent  writer  of  Milan, 
Tenn.,  relative  to  the  outstanding  career 
of  Mr.  Blankinship.  The  article  follows: 
Milan’s  Progress  Stands  as  a  Monument  to 
Moore  Blankinship’s  Selfless  Dedication 
(By  Bob  Parkins) 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  annals  of  time  has 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  destiny  and 
growth  of  a  town  than  an  elderly  Milan 
banker,  unbeknown  to  many,  because  he  al- 
ways  remained  in  the  background. 

Moore  Blankinship  has  probably  compiled 
more  active  years  of  banking  than  anyone 
around,  and  he  has  also  probably  met  as  much 
satisfaction  in  life. 

But  despite  his  succeses,  he  attributes  the 
big  turning  point  of  his  life  to  two  spankings 
in  the  first  grade.  “Mrs.  Minnie  Moore  gave 
me  my  first  spanking  in  school,”  he  said, 
“and,  somehow,  my  daddy  heard  about  it  by 


the  time  I  got  home  from  school.  When  he. 
asked  me  about  it,  I  told  him  I  did  get  onef 
but  it  didn’t  hurt.  Y 

“That  night,  he  gave  me  a  licking  th/t  I 
still  remember — made  a  lasting  impression.” 

From  that  point  on,  Mr.  Blankinship  said 
he  paid  more  attention  to  things  worthwhile, 
and  began  to  look  at  life  with  /  purpose. 
“That  whipping  set  me  on  the  rigjft  road,”  he 
said.  / 

And  truly  his  life  has  been*  one  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  dedication.  He  is  ilow  in  his  66th 
year  in  banking:  He  presently  serves  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  at  Milfin  Banking  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  on  duty  every  day  the  bank  is 
open  for  business.  / 

Born  in  Milan,  he  /members  himself  as  a 
freckled-face  boy  itfho  lost  his  dad  when 
he  was  only  eight/years  old.  “Being  an  only 
child,  I  had  to  work  afternoons  to  help  make 
a  living  for  myself  and  my  mother,”  he  said. 

He  delivered  papers  before  school,  and 
picked  up  extra  cash  by  delivering  notes  to 
courting  couples  for  10  cents  a  piece.  Since 
there  wej'e  no  telephones.  Later,  he  gave  up 
his  paper  route  and  became  a  “chamber 
maid’/to  the  town’s  only  dentist,  Dr.  Hugh 
Finb^’Tt  was  my  job  to  keep  his  office  space 
spjO  and  span,”  he  explained. 

,  is  next  big  job  came  when  one  of  the 
argest  firms  on  Main  Street  hired  him  to 
keep  all  the  furnishings  clean.  -  The  firm 
handled  furniture,  implements,  buggies  and 
wagons,  and  even  included  a  funeral  parlor, 
he  said.  Toward  the  end  of  his  high  school 
days,  he  had  graduated  to  bookkeeper. 

In  1902,  he  was  graduated  from  Milan 
High  School.  He  remembers  when  Main  Street 
was  dirt  and  boys  his  age  spent  a  lot  of 
time  playing  marbles  in  the  dust  and  mud. 
“We  played  with  Negro  children  then,  just 
like  they  were  one  of  us,”  he  said.  “Negro 
families  lived  all  over  town,  but  later  they 
chose  to  segregate  themselves  into  one  part 
of  town.” 

Mr.  Blankinship  finished  high  school  at 
age  16  by  skipping  two  grades,  which  was 
customary  in  those  days  to  students  with 
high  aptitude  and  good  grades.  And  after 
high  school  he  received  many  job  offers  and 
worked  in  the  old  Southern  Pacific  Hotel  for 
a  month  before  taking  his  first  job  at  Milan 
Banking  Company  in  1902  as  clerk. 

1  thought  that  old  hotel  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  knew,”  he  said.  “Built 
in  1878,  it  had  gas  lights,  a  big  windmill  for 
its  water  supply,  and  at  least  a  dozen  trains 
would  stop  there  daily  for  their  passengers 
to  dine. 

“Times  were  hard  when  I  entered  the  bank 
it  $5  per  week,  but  it  wasn’t  too  long  until 
\  was  making  a  man’s  wage  of  $40  per 
mopth.” 

remained  in  Milan  and  at  the  bank 
until'age  30  when  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
40  applicants  across  the  state  for  the  job 
of  bank  Examiner.  The  late  Fred  Collins,  his 
boss,  advised  Mr.  Blankinship  to  take  the 
job,  and  h\  did.  He  kept  the  job  for  2(4 
years  and  had,  a  chance  to  move  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  a  cityNbank  but  declined.  Instead, 
he  returned  to  the  Milan  bank  as  assistant 
cashier  to  replaceNVIr.  Collins. 

“There  was  too  rcuch  envy  and  jealousy 
in  the  big  city  bankkyfor  me,”  he  said.  “And 
Milan  was  my  town;  t\ese  were  my  people.” 

But  Mr.  Blankinship  fhnnd  that  Milan  was 
a  slow  town.  “I  knew  we  cpuldn’t  depend  on 
agriculture  forever,”  he  said*.  In  1922,  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  town’s  first 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organised,  served  as 
director  for  40  years,  later  as  president  for 
two  terms,  and  held  every  office  in.  the  orga¬ 
nization. 

While  president  of  the  chamber  hi  1955, 

Mr.  Blankinship  realized  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements,  which  he  feels  had  an  effect 
upon  industries  locating  in  Milan  laterXA 
two-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  45E  through  dowdy 
town  Milan  was  widened  to  four  lanes.  “But'' 
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HOUSE 


\ _ 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed  with  amendment's^ 

a  Gimi  hi  l'iy- poo-t)  o.d  oariii 


by  a  vote  of  213-176  (pp. 


H7932-3)),to  extend  the  farm  program  for  1  year  (pp.  H7896-933). 

Agreed  to  a  Meeds  amendment  to  permit  computation  of  bases  for  milk  marketing 
orders  on  a  more  flexible  pattern.  pp.  H7924-27 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  to  provide  a  4-year  extension  of  the  farm  program. 


pp.  H7904-931 

Several  amendments  to  place  limitations  on  subsidy  payments  (pp.  H7907-22, 
H7922-4,  H7927-8 

By  Rep.  Latta  to  provide  that  the  level  of  price  support  made  available  to 
wheat  and  feed  grain  cooperators  shall  not  be  less  than  100  per  cent  of 
the  parity  price  thereof.  pp.  H7928-9 

Pursuant  to  a  motion  by  Rep.  Conte  adopted  by  a  vote  of  230-160  the  bill 
was  recommitted  and  reported  back  with  an  amendment  providing  that  "beginning 
with  the  1970  crop  years,  payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  under  all 
programs  which  are  provided  for  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  titles  II 
through  V  of  this  Act  may  not  be  made  to  any  producer.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  payments  include  wool  incentive  payments,  wheat  marketing  cer¬ 
tificates,  price  support  and  diversion  payments,  and  the  dollar  value  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payments- in-kind  made  to 
a  producer,  but  do  not  include  the  amount  of  any  price  support  loan  made  to 
a  producer,"  and  providing  that  "Section  402  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  repealing,  effective  with  the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103(d) 
(12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended"  (pp.  H7931-32). 


2.  EDUCATION.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  16729,  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  bill  (pp.  H7890-3) .  /  This  bill  will  noV  be  sent  to  the  President. 


3.  INFORMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  2060,  th  amend  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend Vor  5  years  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  al locations /and  grants  for  the  collection  and  publication  of  documen™ 
tary  sources  significant  to  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  \p.  H7894).  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  Vo  the  President. 


4.  VETERANS  BENEFITS.  Agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  with  a\  amendment,  to 

H.  R.  1093,  to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment  provision^  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  p.  H7895 


HEALTH.  Disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  15758,  to  amWid  the  Public 
Heal th /Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  provisions  relating 'to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  for  healtn\of  migra¬ 
tory/agricultural  workers,  and  to  provide  for  specialized  faci litiesk  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts.  Conferees  were  appointed.  p.  H794(p 


^OOD  CONTROL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S, 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  bill.  pp.  H7943-7 
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the  water  if  that  is  what  we  have  to 
do — in  order  to  stop  them  from  confiscat¬ 
ing  such  vessels,  and  imprisoning  their 
rews. 

\We  are  getting  down  to  the  end  of  the 
road  in  this  business  of  piracy.  I  thought 
we  nad  had  a  stomach  full  over  in  North 
Kore^but  apparently  not.  Now  we  come 
along,  and  propose  to  subsidize  insurance 
and  subsidize  payments  to  these  govern¬ 
ments  for  acts  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas. 

I  do  not  like  it,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  remedy  until  somehow  or  other 
we  can  clean  oHt  the  State  Department 
and  get  some  people  over  there  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  Americans  in 
their  legitimate  use  of  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  Che  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  anasJ  believe  this 
bill  will  afford, the  gentlemarSa  tool  so  he 
can  get  at  the  bottom  of  thkrmatter. 

I  hope  very  sincerely  that  hK  will  re¬ 
view  this  matter  with  great  care  with  the 
State  Department,  and  determine^ how 
these  funds  will  have  to  be  administered. 
I  believe  the  State  Department  will  im- 
lize  the  whole  provisions  in  this  bill  anL 
the  gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  what  the  State  Department  is 
doing  with  regard  to  protecting  these 
fishermen.  And  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
very  valuable  service.  As  I  say,  I  believe 
this  tool  affords  the  gentleman  the  tool 
with  which  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  it.  The  commit¬ 
tee  spends  most  of  its  time  devising  ways 
of  getting  rid  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
through  the  giveaway  programs  around 
the  world.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  ought  to  be  holding  hearings  and 
investigating  a  dozen  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  American  people  that  I  can 
almost  give  you  out  of  mind  right  now. 
This  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  are  not 
doing,  I  regret  to  say. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yielc 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  do  nj 
have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yiqjfi  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  /  would 
like  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  bill  in  essence  does  not  provide 
money  which  is  going  to  be/used  to  pay 
the  ransom  for  the  return/f  these  ships. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  address  his/ question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  O/course  the  answer  to 
the  question  ask/d  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  No/lt  does  not.  This  simply 
compensates  t/e  American  fishermen  in 
part  under  the  insurance  program  for  his 
loss,  and  also  there  are  certain  specified 
amountsset  out  in  the  bill,  including  the 
cost  offines,  seizures,  loss  of  gear,  and 
other  losses  that  are  reimbursable.  The 
whoje  question  is  as  to  whether  we  are 
goj/g  to  protect  our  commercial  fishing 
lustry — and  I  might  add  that  I  do  not 
„  nave  any  in  my  district.  The  bill  is  quite 
important. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  are  we  not  providing  the 


wherewithal  by  which  these  people  may 
in  essence  ransom  the  ship? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  what  we  are  actu¬ 
ally  doing  is  authorizing  a  method  to 
handle  these  matters  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  covered  by  this  bill,  so  that  these 
costs  will  be  recouped  in  foreign  aid  to 
the  nations  concerned. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  has  expressed  quite  some  concern 
aboilt  some  of  these  programs  in  foreign 
aid,  and  he  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
them  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  up. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  since  that  is  the  order  of 
the  day  around  here. 

I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
make  certain  statements  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ought  to  be 
holding  hearings  right  now  on  things 
that  he  says  are  wrong  with  the  State 
Department. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  Department 
Subcommittee,  I  will  invite  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  come  over  any  time  he  wants  to, 
and  testify.  But  he  had  better  have  hi 
facts  because  I  am  going  to  ask  a  f>> 
questions. 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  people  making 
statements  around  here  about  howrotten 
e  State  Department  is  and  haw  many 
tfVmgs  are  wrong  with  it.  I  am/ure  there 
areUhings  wrong  with  it  an/ 1  am  sure 
therOyalways  will  be  becaus / it  cannot  be 
perfect But  if  the  gentleman  knows  any¬ 
thing  oryany  national  ynport  or  even  of 
any  importance  at  all  /vrong  with  it,  you 
come  in  and  I  will  /ft  up  a  hearing  for 
you  tomorrow  _ 

f Speaker,  will  the  gen- 


ato  glad  to  yield  to  the 


Mr.  GROSS? 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS, 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  a'h  opener  let  us  have 
a  hearim/  as  to  whysihe  Secretary  of 
State  refuses  to  extradite  a  labor  goon 
to  Canada  who  was  convicted  in  that 
country  for  a  criminal  act  apd  sentenced 
to  / years 

’r.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is 
very  overriding  matter.  You  ohly  want 
to  substitute  your  judgment  for  that  of 
the  Secretary.  But  you  are  talking  shout 
so  many  things  that  are  wrong  witmjhe 
State  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  you  want  to  pick  an 
choose? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Why  do  you  not  get  to  be 
Secretary  of  State?  You  are  just  ques¬ 
tioning  his  judgment  and  that  is  not 
anything  that  is  wrong  with  the  State 
Department. 

If  the  Republicans  win  the  election,  I 
hope  they  pick  you  for  Secretary  of  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  7,  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  3551  of  title/5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  *,  to 
be  restored  to  the  position  heltVwhen  ordered 
to  duty.’  and  by  substltutlnadn  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ‘within  the  time  limits  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  9(g)  of  th/Milltary  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  (50  IJ.S.C.  App.  459(g)), 
to  be  restored  to  the  Position  held  by  him 
when  ordered  to  duty:  However,  a  Reserve  or 
member  of  the  N:uZmal  Guard  who  leaves 
a  position  for  whi/i  the  salary  is  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary/of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of/Representatlves  is  entitled  on 
release  from  active  duty  to  be  restored  only 
under  the  Provisions  of  section  459(g)  of 
title  50,  appendix,  United  States  Code.’  ” 

The/PEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois 

mere  was  no  objection. 

fOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PRICE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  moves  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  On  page  4,  line  18, 
delete  “459(g)”  and  substitute  “459”. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  287 1  am  recorded 
as  not  voting.  I  was  present  and  voted 
“yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Record  and  Journal  be  cor¬ 
rected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1093)  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  of  the 
Senate  thereto,  and  consider  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment. 


AGAINST  TEAGUE  AMENDMENT 
TO  FOOD  STAMP  BILL 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
v  remarks.) 

\  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
o\the  limitation  on  debate  on  the  Teague 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  bill  (H.R. 
182411) ,  I  was  not  able  to  speak  against 
it,  though  I  was  on  my  feet  at  the  time 
of  limitation  of  debate.  I  voted  against  it, 
but  theni  was  no  way  to  get  a  separate 
vote  on  this  very  repressive  amendment 
since  it  became  merged  with  the  Sullivan 
substitute,  which  I  supported. 

I  cannot,  however,  let  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  remain  unspoken. 
The  amendment\:stablishes  governmen¬ 
tal  policy  to  starvfe  a  child  to  make  his 
father  cross  a  picket  line.  It  also,  un¬ 
justly  and  discriminatorily,  creates  an 
express  discriminationvagainst  unionists 
on  strike  and  students.  All  persons  should 
be  treated  alike  under  thV Federal  guide¬ 
lines  and  State  administration,  which  to¬ 
gether,  afford  adequate  machinery  to 
prevent  abuse. 

The  amendment  was  a  gratuitous  slap 
at  the  working  man  and  the  student. 
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EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17126,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  had  15  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]  had  15  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  th®  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Foley]  . 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17126,  a  bill  to  ejftend 
for  1  year  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  this  origi¬ 
nal  legislation,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  was  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress.  It  was  our  effort  at  that  time 
to  write  a  basic  farm  bill  which  would 
correct  many  of  the  problems  which  had 
plagued  the  farm  program  over  the 
years,  and  to  bring  some  measure  of 
security  and  stability  to  farm  programs 
that  had  been  subjected  to  legislative 
revision  every  year  or  two. 

We  did  not  succeed  perfectly.  No  com¬ 
mittee  succeeds  in  such  an  effort  with 
absolute  perfection.  But  I  do  think  that  it 
can  be  said  that  in  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  the  extension  of 
which  we  consider  today,  has  met  with 
greater  acceptance  in  areas  of  agricul¬ 
ture  as  diverse  as  feed  grains,  dairy, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  rice,  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  legislation  in  our  history. 

Any  Member  in  this  Chamber  who  has 
any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  community  supports  this 
basic  legislation  could  consult  any  farm 
organization  in  this  country,  save  one. 
Farmers  support  these  programs  through 
their  organizations  and  by  their  partici¬ 
pation  which,  in  my  State,  approaches  98 
percent  in  wheat,  for  example. 

I  have  heard  Members  stand  in  the 
well  and  state  that  there  are  100,000 
farmers  leaving  the  farms  and  going  to 
the  cities  each  year,  or  that  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities  have  dropped  in 
some  instances,  or  that  parity  has  not 
been  achieved  in  other  instances.  The 
fact  is  that  agriculture  does  have  its 
problems,  but  not  because  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Indeed,  without  it,  the  problems 
of  agriculture  would  be  vastly  greater,  as 
everyone  familiar  with  the  agricultural 
and  rural  scene  knows  very  well. 

Some  of  my  friends  may  be  concerned 
that  this  program  does  not  serve  the  in¬ 


terests  of  those  in  urban  areas.  What  we 
contend  is  that  these  programs  support 
consumers  fully  as  much  as  they  support 
the  agricultural  economy.  Without  these 
programs,  without  some  control  over  the 
tremendous  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  produce  agriculture  products, 
we  would  see  an  immediate  and  quick 
depression  in  agricultural  areas  all  over 
the  United  States.  Such  a  result  would 
inevitably  be  the  death  of  many  existing 
farm  operations,  and  the  development 
of  larger  and  larger  corporate  fa^ms. 

It  is  just  inevitable  that  this  process, 
which  exists  to  some  extent  today,  would 
be  immensely  accelerated  by  the  failure 
of  this  legislation.  The  ultimate  conse¬ 
quence  of  increased  prices  would  force 
the  consumer  to  pay  more,  not  less,  in 
the  marketplace  than  he  pays  today. 

The  cost  of  wheat  that  goes  into  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  so  fractional  that  I  could 
say  with  certainty  that  if  we  gave  away 
wheat,  it  would  not  substantially  reduce 
the  price  of  the  bread  to  the  consumer. 
But  we  do  have  it  in  our  power,  by  de¬ 
feating  this  legislation,  to  encourage,  if 
not  to  precipitate,  an  agricultural  de¬ 
pression,  which  would  have  dangerous 
impact  on  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole. 

So  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
economy — rural,  industrial,  and  urban — 
of  the  country  to  support  this  measure.  I 
want  also  to  say  something  about  the 
proposals  that  undoubtedly  will  be  made 
to  limit  payments.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
some  of  the  Members  who  have  offered 
the  limitation  measures  before.  I  think 
they  know  very  much  what  they  are 
about.  Many  of  them  are  enemies  of  the 
program,  and  its  present  character.  They 
know  once  these  limitations  are  enacted, 
the  program  will  be  killed.  They  know 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  limit  production 
if  we  have  payment  limitations  which 
drive  the  larger  producers  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  espe¬ 
cially  urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
come  from  the  urban  areas  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  suggestions  that  payment 
limitations  are  reasonable  and  proper. 
They  have  no  relevance  to  anything  but 
slow  death  of  this  legislation.  A  payment 
limitation  of  $10,000  or  $15,000  or  $20,000 
would  inevitably  kill  the  program  as  it 
exists.  They  would  be  better  advised  to 
vote  against  the  bill  than  to  vote  for  a 
payment  limitation. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
my  colleague  from  Washington  to  know 
that  he  has  to  say  it  better  than  he  is 
saying  it  in  order  to  satisfy  the  people  in 
my  district.  When  some  people  are 
getting  $100,000  and  $250,000,  I  cannot 
tell  my  people  what  the  gentleman  just 
said  in  order  to  solve  their  problem. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  interesting  to  me  that  Members 
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complain  about  $100,000  payments  and 
then  urge  a  limitation  of  $10,000  or 
$15,000. 

The  other  body  proposed  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  $75,000 — which  I  personally 
would  oppose  as  against  the  philosophy 
and  theory  of  the  program — but  it 
makes  more  sense — than  the  proposals 
to  go  from  a  $100,000  or  a  $200,000  pay¬ 
ment  down  to  a  limitation  of  $10,000  or 
$20,000. 

These  payments  represent  a  contract 
payment  for  taking  land  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  When  we  condemn  land  for  pub¬ 
lic  purposes  or  we  condemn  land  for 
Government  construction,  we  do  not  say 
that  no  single  owner  of  property  will  be 
paid  more  than  $10,000  or  $20,000.  Gov¬ 
ernment  contracts  with  industry  do  not 
limit  the  payments  any  one  corporation 
or  business  may  receive. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
program  is  designed  to  limit  production 
by  paying  the  producers  who  voluntarily 
accept  limitations  on  production.  If  we 
exclude  the  producers  who  produce 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  are  not  going  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation. 

If  it  fails  those  who  will  suffer  are 
small  farmers  those  connected  directly 
with  the  agricultural  economy  and 
paradoxically  the  urban  consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  explain  to  me  how  he  figures  the 
consumers  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  this 
scheme? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  consumers  benefit 
because,  unfortunately,  the  price  of 
American  farm  products  is  below  a  parity 
level  which  would  give  farmers  a  reason¬ 
able  return  on  their  investment.  To  some 
extent  the  slack  is  taken  up  by  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  the  same  time  the  consumer  in  this 
country  pays  the  lowest  proportion  of  his 
income  for  food  of  any  consumer  in  the 
Western  World. 

If  this  program  fails,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  massive  depression  in  the  farm 
area,  which  will  result  temporarily  in  a 
very  sharp  drop  of  farm  prices.  But  this 
will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  reorganization  of  farm  agriculture 
to  a  larger  corporate  basis  will  be  quick 
and  brutal,  resulting  in  a  far  more  easily 
administered  market.  Increased  prices 
in  the  marketplace  will  be  inevitable. 
The  consumer  will  pay  more  to  a  larger, 
more  centralized,  and  far  better  orga¬ 
nized  corporate  agriculture.  To  me  that 
is  not  an  attractive  prospect. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  M.  Chairman,  I  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  outstanding  state¬ 
ment  on  this  difficult  problem. 
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(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
trial  and  error  over  the  years,  starting 
with  the  original  farm  action  programs 
during  the  dark  depression  days  of  the 
early  thirties,  and  extending  through 
drought,  war,  and  peace,  and  numerous 
other  emergencies.  Each  new  program 
took  into  account  the  experiences  gained 
under  previous  programs,  and  so  this 
1965  law  had  an  outstanding  advantage: 
It  provided  a  4-year  program  for  plan¬ 
ning  by  farmers  instead  of  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  had  to  be  renewed  and  revised 
every  1  or  2  years. 

Largely  because  of  this  4-year  authori¬ 
zation,  the  law  has  offered  some  measure 
of  security,  price  stability,  and  flexibil¬ 
ity,  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
freedom  of  decision  by  the  individual 
family  farmer.  It  has  enabled  many  of 
such  farmers  to  remain  on  the  land. 

The  job  which  our  farmers  carry  out 
with  such  casual  excellence  that  we 
sometimes  take  the  results  for  granted 
has  provided  for  abundant  production  of 
food  and  fiber  for  our  own  people  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  them  in  the  world.  It 
has  insured  ample  supplies  of  farm  prod- 
•  ucts  for  world  export,  including  dona¬ 
tions  to  needy  and  underdeveloped 
countries. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  charge  that 
this  country  lacks  food  in  any  amount 
that  we  could  possibly  require. 

But,  if  farmers  are  to  continue  pro¬ 
viding  abundantly  for  all  the  Nation’s 
needs,  we  on  our  part  must  insure  that 
they  are  able  to  plan  and  operate  their 
production  plants  with  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  assurance. 

That  is  why  I  urge  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  now. 

I  need  only  remind  you  of  past  experi¬ 
ence.  The  act  of  1965  was  developed  after 
long  and  extensive  hearings,  and  it  was 
not  actually  enacted  into  law  until  No¬ 
vember  3  of  that  year. 

The  legislation  as  now  in  effect  covers 
the  crops  through  1969,  but  the  planting 
of  next  year’s  wheat  crop  starts  in  some 
sections  as  early  as  July.  So  the  major 
part  of  the  1969  wheat  crop  will  be 
planted  during  the  fall  of  1968 — this  year. 
And  the  1970  wheat  crop  will  go  into  the 
ground  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1969. 

If  extension  of  the  1965  act  were  de¬ 
layed  until  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
time  would  be  short  in  which  to  pass  such 
legislation  and  for  farmers  to  adjust 
their  cropping  plans.  A  4-year  extension 
is  needed  to  provide  adequate  planning. 
It  is  the  same  length  of  time  we  afford 
other  necessary  programs.  Most  farmers 
need  financing  and  most  of  it  cannot  be 
done  on  a  1-year  basis.  Do  not  penalize 
our  most  productive  minority.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  Nation’s  basic  industry.  And 
farm  programs  are  the  basic  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  sound  farm  economy. 

Let  us  meet  our  responsibility  by  pro¬ 
viding  effective  assistance  to  farmers  in 
working  toward  a  stable  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  Nation.  And  let  us  do  it 
now. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  orderrthat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 


Fifty-five  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  298] 


Baring 

Battin 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cramer 

Davis,  Wls. 

Dole 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flood 

Frelinghuysen 
Fulton,  Tenn. 


Gardner 

Garmatz 

Goodell 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Karsten 

Kirwan 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 


Miller,  Calif. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Pike 

Rarlck 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Schweiker 

Springer 

Teague,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Wright 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  17126,  and  finding  itself  with¬ 
out  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  391  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bel¬ 
cher], 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
peculiar  situation  today.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  against  my  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
against  my  position.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
against  my  position.  The  majority  lead¬ 
ership  is  against  my  position.  And  the 
minority  leadership  is  against  my  po¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Under  those  condi¬ 
tions,  would  the  gentleman  insist  on 
making  his  speech? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  just  want  to  make  my 
position  clear.  I  supported  the  1-year  ex¬ 
tension.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  chairman  and  I  had  several  conver¬ 
sations  concerning  the  fact  of  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  any  farm  legislation 
this  year.  I  tried  to  convince  the  chair¬ 
man  and  I  tried  to  convince  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  an  election  year,  it  would 
be  a  poor  time  to  try  to  do  anything 
about  a  farm  bill. 

Later  on  the  chairman  decided  that 
we  had  to  do  something.  The  chairman 
favors  making  the  present  program  per¬ 
manent.  I  was  against  the  program  in 
its  inception  and  I  am  still  against  the 
present  program.  However,  I  discussed 
the  subject  with  the  chairman  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  get  an  agreement  on  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  on  the  present  bill.  I  would  favor  a 


1-year  extension  of  the  present  bill  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  would  give  a  little  run¬ 
ning  room  before  we  have  to  bring  out 
a  new  bill. 

So  we  proceeded  on  that  idea.  The 
other  body  passed  a  4-year  extension. 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  other  body 
that  they  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
a  4-year  extension.  I  am  not  going  to 
suport  and  pass  out  a  1-year  bill  here 
knowing  that  a  bill  much  longer  than 
that  will  come  back  to  the  House  from 
the  conference.  I  know  that  the  chair¬ 
man  has  stated,  and  I  know  honestly 
that  he  will  try  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  House.  But  the  chairman  is  going 
to  be  under  the  pressure  of  the  majority 
leadership,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  loved,  cherished,  and  respected 
my  chairman  for  18  years.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  working  with  him.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him  in  the  past  2  years.  He 
is  a  man  of  his  word. 

But  the  thing  that  surprised  me  was 
before  we  went  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  food  stamp  plan,  the  Speaker 
assured  the  chairman  that  the  farm  bill 
would  come  up  first.  With  that  assur- 
rance,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
decided  we  could  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mitte  and  get  a  rule  on  the  food  stamp 
plan.  We  did  that.  But  the  food  stamp 
plan  came  up  first.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  signals  got  crossed. 

What  surprised  me  more  than  ever, 
the  chairman  introduced  a  bill  suggested 
'by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
provided  $20  million  additional  author¬ 
ization  for  this  coming  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee,  without 
any  notice  whatsoever  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  advocated  the  Sulli¬ 
van  bill.  That  almost  knocked  the  chair¬ 
man  off  his  chair.  He  got  rather  irked 
about  it,  and  he  was  not  happy  about  it, 
so  he  proceeded  to  get  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  disregard  the  Sullivan  bill 
and  pass  out  the  chairman’s  bill,  which 
came  out  almost  unanimously.  The 
chairman  then  came  to  the  floor  with 
the  food  stamp  plan  and  did  not  raise 
a  little  finger  and  never  opened  his 
mouth  to  defend  the  Poage  bill  against 
the  Sullivan  bill. 

I  have  known  Texans  all  my  life.  Tex¬ 
ans  do  not  surrender.  Ever  since  the  day 
of  the  Alamo,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Texan  is  that  he  will  fight  all  over 
the  lot  but  never  surrender.  So  when  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
surrendered,  I  know  he  had  tremendous 
pressure.  I  know  he  is  going  to  have  the 
same  pressure  when  he  gets  into  con¬ 
ference  with  this  1-year  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  surrender  this  time, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  chance  on 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  throw  away  the  only 
weapon  I  have  to  prevent  fastening  on 
the  farmers  for  4  or  5  more  years  this 
present  farm  program. 

Do  Members  know  that  in  the  last  8 
years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
spent  $63.5  billion,  and  do  Members 
know  that  is  more  money  than  has  been 
spent  from  the  time  when  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  day 
when  Secretary  Freeman  was  sworn  in? 
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That  is  almost  $8  billion  a  year,  and  for 
that  much  money  a  year  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  more  than  $1.15  per  bushel  for 
wheat. 

When  the  chairman  says  to  me,  “I 
would  like  to  see  this  program  continued 
forever,  permanently,”  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  a  program  that  costs  $8 
billion  should  be  continued  when  the 
farmer,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
is  in  the  worst  shape  he  has  been  in  in 
20  long  years.  Yet  the  chairman  says  he 
would  like  to  just  to  continue  to  give 
the  farmer  the  very  same  thing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  next  year,  or 
whether  the  present  chairman  will  con¬ 
tinue,  and  I  do  not  particularly  care.  I 
would  just  as  soon  work  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  as  chairman  and  me  as 
ranking  minority  member  or  vice  versa, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  the 
type  of  man  I  like  to  work  with. 

I  am  trying  to  protect  the  gentleman 
from  being  put  on  that  kind  of  spot  in 
conference.  He  cannot  protect  himself 
but  I  am  going  to  try  to  protect  him. 

I  insisted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  apologize  publicly  to  the 
chairman  for  changing  signals,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  apologize  to 
the  chairman  publicly. 

If  the  farmers  are  leaving  the  farms — 
as  they  are — at  the  rate  of  5  million 
farmers  in  the  last  8  years,  and  they  are 
being  starved  out  at  the  rate  of  600,000  or 
700,000  a  year  under  this  particular  farm 
program,  then  I  think  it  is  fine  that  we 
passed  the  food  stamp  program  yester¬ 
day,  because  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  in  the  future  is  going  to  have  many 
more  farmers  to  feed  if  we  keep  this  farm 
bill. 

We  have  spent  $63.5  billion,  and  the 
farmer  is  in  the  worst  condition  he  has 
been  in  during  the  past  20  years.  Wheat 
is  selling  at  $1.15  a  bushel.  If  that  is  all 
the  future  we  can  offer  the  farmer,  we 
destroy  the  last  hope  he  has. 

I  believe  that  hope  to  a  man  lots  of 
times  is  worth  as  much  as  money.  When 
a  man  has  no  hope  for  the  future,  what 
incentive  is  there  for  a  farmer  to  strug¬ 
gle  on? 

I  do  not  know,  if  I  become  chairman 
of  the  committee,  whether  we  can  get 
any  better  program  than  this.  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  get  a  worse  one,  because 
I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  will  give 
us  more  than  $8  billion  a  year  continu¬ 
ously.  I  just  do  not  believe  that  wheat 
will  get  much  lower  than  $1.15  a  bushel, 
which  is  the  price  this  morning  in  my 
congressional  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  do  not 
accept  the  responsibilty  for  any  single 
Member’s  vote.  I  am  just  trying  to  give 
the  facts.  I  believe  the  Members  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  facts. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]  said  the  other  day  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  “I  did  not  know  that  those 
larm.  bills  were  going  to  cost  so  much 
money.” 

I  know  these  farm  programs  are  the 
most  complicated  things  in  the  world 
i  here  are  very  few  Members  of  this 


House  who  really  understand  the  farm 
bills.  They  are  completely  complicated. 

I  know  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  merely  walk  into  the  Chamber  and 
they  vote  for  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Well,  I  want  to  give  them  the  facts 
this  time,  because  in  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign  there  may  be  some  “eager  beaver” 
in  their  districts  who  will  give  their 
constituents  the  facts,  and  I  believe  the 
Members  ought  to  know  those  facts  be¬ 
fore  their  constituents  find  them  out. 

I  am  terribly  sorry  that'the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  got  so  badly  trapped  on 
these  figures. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  will  not  hurt  me, 
regardless  of  whether  a  1-year  bill  or  a  5- 
year  bill  is  passed.  Members  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  whatever-  it  is  extended,  it 
will  be  1  more  year  than  what  it  is  ex¬ 
tended.  If  we  pass  a  4-year  bill,  that  will 
mean  5  years  from  December  31  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  to  do 
anything  about  it.  That  will  run  through 
about  three  congressional  elections  and 
two  presidential  elections,  and  I  will  not 
have  to  face  those  headaches  that  we 
are  bound  to  have  to  face. 

So,  personally,  it  would  probably  be  a 
great  favor,  and  I  probably  would  live 
longer,  if  this  bill  were  passed  to  take 
the  monkey  right  out  of  my  lap. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  a  minute  ago  mention  the 
possibility  that  he  might  be  chairman 
of  the  committee  come  January.  Would 
he  not  have  an  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  change  anything  that  this  Congress 
had  done? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  has 
served  20  years  on  this  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  he  has  never  seen  a  farm 
bill  changed  yet  before  the  expiration 
of  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  We  cannot  even  pass  a 
farm  bill  30  minutes  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  a  farm  act. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes;  but  do  not  ask  me 
those  foolish  questions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  try  to 
keep  from  asking  embarrassing  ques¬ 
tions.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  care  how  em¬ 
barrassing  it  is;  just  make  it  sensible. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  right.  Does 
the  gentleman  recall  on  the  day  that  this 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  whether  or  not  there  was 
an  agreement  entered  into  that  some  of 
us  thought  was  binding,  and  which  I 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
was  a  party  to? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  an 
agreement  that  we  would  extend  the 
agricultural  program  for  1  year,  but  ab¬ 
solutely  knowing  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  chance  to  do  that,  I  am  not  going  now 
to  throw  away  the  only  weapon  on  earth 
and  let  the  majority  go  over  there  and 
bring  back  whatever  type  of  bill  they 
want. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  you  not 


have  the  same  information  that  day  that 
you  have  now? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No,  sir.  At  that  time 
the  information  from  the  other  body  was 
that  they  would  not  even  pass  a  farm 
bill  this  year.  Since  then  they  have  passed 
a  4-year  bill  and  since  then  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  other  body  that  they  will 
not  concede  a  single  minute  of  that  4 
years.  Now,  I  am  not  just  that  foolish 
that  I  am  going  to  surrender  the  only 
weapon  I  have.  If  you  want  a  1-year  bill, 
the  best  way  on  earth  to  get  it  is  to  stop 
this  bill  here  today  and  then  we  will 
negotiate  with  the  Senate.  We  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  Senate  if  we  send  this 
bill  over  there  and  it  goes  to  conference. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  From  what  the  chair¬ 
man  said  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
if  the  House  passed  a  1-year  bill  he 
would  let  the  conferees  emphatically 
know  this  is  exactly  what  the  House 
wanted,  but  apparently  from  what  you 
say  an  agreement  has  already  been  made 
that  the  conferees  will  accept  a  3-  or 
4-year  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  ask  you  this  * 
question:  Have  our  conferees  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
rigorously  support  the  House  position  of 
1-year  extension  and  no  more  if  such 
extension  is  voted. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  conferees,  as  far 
as  I  know,  have  said  that  they  will  try  to 
maintain  the  House  version.  I  have  gone 
to  conference  for  years  when  we  tried  to 
maintain  the  House  version,  and  not  one 
time  have  we  been  able  to  do  it.  I  also 
know  that  I  consider  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  one  of  the  greatest  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  entire  Congress  on  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation.  I  think  the  chairman 
is  one  of  the  finest  experts  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  yesterday’s  statement 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said — and  I 
really  appreciate  his  clarifying  his 
position : 

The  other  body  has  indeed  passed  a  4-year 
bill.  Actually,  an  amendment  to  reduce  this 
time  limit  lost  by  a  tie  vote  and  a  proposal 
to  write  a  1-year  limitation  in  the  bill  would 
have  carried  in  that  body  by  a  change  of 
only  seven  votes.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  there' 
is  considerable  sentiment  in  that  body  for 
the  1-year  provision  which  is  contained  in 
the  House  bill  and  that  we  could  rather 
confidently  expect  an  acceptance  of  this  term 
in  conference. 

Is  it  the  gentleman’s  position  that  his 
position  is  for  a  1-year  bill  when  he 
goes  to  conference? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  chairman  is  saying 
that  he  is  going  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
this  House  in  whatever  it  votes.  I  am 
going  to  stand  with  that  position  clear  to 
the  end.  If  this  House  will  vote  1  year,  as 
I  think  they  will,  then  I  am  going  to 
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vote  for  1  year.  I  am  going  to  support 
1  year  right  on  through. 

Of  course,  if  this  House  votes  other¬ 
wise,  I  will  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  that  if  he  would  fail  to  come 
back  with  a  bill — unless  he  can  come 
back  with  a  1-year  bill  I  think  then 
that  possibly  we  can  get  a  1-year  bill, 
but  my  understanding  is - 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
on  this.  I  frankly  feel  that  when  my 
veracity  is  challenged,  as  it  seems  it  has 
been  today,  I  think  I  have  said  all  that 
I  care  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  My  intention  is  to  do  the  best 
I  can  and  to  honestly  represent  the  will 
of  this  House.  I  doubt  that  my  reaction 
is  very  different  from  that  of  most  Mem¬ 
bers  whose  integrity  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  is  indeed  rather  disconcerting 
to  have  one’s  friend  of  many  years  ask 
you  to  take  warm  blood  and  write  out 
a  pledge  here  on  the  floor.  I  think  I  have 
made  my  position  as  plain  as  could  be 
expected  of  an  honest  man.  If  you  think 
I  am  dishonest,  I  want  you  to  vote 
against  me,  because  I  do  not  want  you 
to  vote  for  it  if  you  think  I  am  dis¬ 
honest. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
chairman  is  dishonest.  I  just  want  to 
know  how  long  you  are  going  to  stay  put, 
but  you  do  not  say  that  you  will  stay 
put  if  it  means  killing  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  said  I  was  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  the  expressed  will  of 
the  House  all  the  way  through.  Now, 
that  is  as  far  as  I  am  going.  I  believe  that 
that  is  all  my  friend  would  want  when 
he  thinks  this  through.  Now,  I  could  get 
on  my  knees  right  here,  and  cross  my 
heart,  but  I  do  not  believe  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  would  really  want  me  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yield  any  fur¬ 
ther. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  just  a  moment,  but  I  do  think 
there  are  some  other  things  which  ought 
to  be  said. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  say 
this,  because  at  the  time  we  made  the 
agreement  in  the  committee  all  of  us 
who  voted  for  that  bill  to  come  out  said 
we  would  support  a  1-year  bill  without 
any  amendments,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  was  a  party  to  that 
agreement.  But  since  he  has  made  the 
statement  which  he  has  made  here  today 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  abide  by  the 
statement  he  made  that  day,  I  consider 
myself  released  from  my  commitment  to 
stand  by  a  1-year  bill  and  I  am  going  as 
far  as  I  can  in  my  effort  to  extend  the 
bill  as  long  as  I  can.  I  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  1-year  bill,  but  since  the  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
will  do  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  was  a  party  to  that 
agreement  and  I  am  standing  by  the 
agreement  I  made  regardless  of  how 


many  others  might  feel  they  are  justified 
in  changing  their  position. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  has 
just  expressed  my  sentiments.  I  made 
the  same  agreement  and  I  am  standing 
by  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I,  too,  am  going 
to  stand  by  my  commitment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  standing  by  it,  and 
I  think  the  Committee  will  stand  by  it. 
I  hope  we  will  not  all  have  to  testify  to 
that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
clear  that  this  Committee  is  going  to 
stand  by  what  we  agreed  upon.  I  think 
this  Committee  is  going  to  stand  by  it  all 
the  way  through.  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  House  is  going  to  vote  for  a  1-year 
program.  I  think  we  will  come  up  with 
a  1-year  bill. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  do  we  want  a  bill  at  all  and 
why  do  we  want  a  bill? 

I  think  it  is  much  more  important 
than  arguing  about  who  is  going  to  stand 
by  something.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 
of  us  are  honorable  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men.  I  am  not  questioning  the  veracity  of 
anyone.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  we 
need  a  farm  bill  very  desperately.  Why  do 
we  need  it?  Because  the  farmers  are  the 
poorest  paid  group  in  our  economy.  They 
are  the  only  substantial  group  which 
has  received  no  increase — and  I  said  no 
increase — in  their  selling  prices  and 
wages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  farm  prices  today  are 
lower  on  all  of  the  major  commodities 
of  this  land  than  they  were  a  generation 
ago.  This  includes  wheat,  cotton,  and 
com.  All  are  selling  for  less  than  they 
did  a  generation  ago.  Farmers  are  having 
to  buy  in  an  administered  market  where 
they  have  to  pay  more  for  everything 
used  in  their  operations  and  receive  less 
for  their  wages  and  profits.  I  am  not 
criticizing  anyone,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  buy  in  an  administered  or  protected 
market,  you  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  sell  in  such  a  market. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  moment  farmers 
must  sell  in  a  protective  market  where 
he  must  buy  the  necessities  with  which 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  same  kind 
of  market  in  which  you  sell  your  wages 
and  your  production  of  your  manufac¬ 
tured  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  must  have 
the  same  opportunity.  If  he  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  buy  in  a  completely 
free  market,  then  I  would  say  he  should 
not  have  any  kind  of  Government  as¬ 
sistance  or  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  6  percent  of  our 
population  lives  on  the  farms  today.  Yet 
40  percent  of  the  poverty  of  America 
is  in  the  rural  areas — 40  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  these  people  are  earning 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  are  located  in 
the  rural  areas,  and  yet  they  constitute 
only  6  percent  of  our  population.  Does 
not  this  indicate  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  there  is  something  de¬ 
sperately  wrong?  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  the  ranking  member  on  the 


committee,  has  just  gotten  through  say¬ 
ing  that  the  program  has  not  made  the 
farmers  rich,  and  it  certainly  has  not. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hospitals  of 
America  are  full  of  sick  people,  are  they 
not? 

Should  we  burn  down  our  hospitals? 
Everybody  in  them  is  sick,  we  want  the 
people  to  be  well.  Why  maintain  these 
institutions  which  have  hy  this  standard 
failed  so  completely? 

But  the  farm  program  has  helped.  It 
has  not  made  all  farmers  well,  but  it  has 
made  them  a  whole  lot  better  off  than 
they  were.  And  if  we  start  today  to  cut 
off  the  blood  transfusions  that  farmers 
are  receiving  under  the  present  program 
we  are  jeopardizing  the  whole  lifestream 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
before  us  today  that  proposes  to  extend 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  even  though 
the  program  is  not  due  to  expire  until 
the  end  of  next  year,  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  away. 

I  take  the  position  I  do  because  of  my 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  future 
of  farming  operations  not  only  in  my 
own  congressional  district  but  through¬ 
out  our  entire  Nation  as  well. 

My  mail  from  the  farming  community 
in  the  16th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  reflects  a  keen  disappointment 
with  the  present  farm  program. 

By  all  of  the  yardsticks  by  which  one 
would  measure  the  success  of  a  program, 
the  present  Johnson  administration- 
bred  farm  program  has  been  a  failure. 
Parity  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  three 
decades.  Real  farm  income  is  down  while 
farm  costs  are  up.  The  cost-price 
squeeze  is  severe.  In  my  own  State  of 
Illinois,  net  realized  income  per  farm  re¬ 
flecting  today’s  farm  price  levels  dropped 
by  about  20  percent  last  year.  This  is  a 
fantastic  setback  when  one  considers 
how  important  one  year’s  operations  are 
to  the  next.  I  find  that  many  current 
prices  lend  little  encouragement  to 
farmers  that  this  situation  is  likely  to 
improve  in  the  near  future.  Just  this 
afternoon  I  conferred  with  one  of  the 
farmers  in  my  district  who  discribed  his 
discouragement  over  the  lowest  corn  and 
wheat  prices  in  many,  many  years. 

Our  Nation’s  farmers  have  been 
treated  like  second-class  citizens  for  too 
long  by  the  present  administration 
whose  record  over  the  years  has  clearly 
shown  it  being  involved  in  actions  re¬ 
peatedly  unfavorable  or  outright  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  farmer.  This  administra¬ 
tion,  with  the  assent  of  the  President 
and  the  sitting  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
has  deliberately  engaged  in  price  de¬ 
pressing  actions.  The  Secretary,  I  think, 
has  rightfully  been  accused  of  engaging 
in  dumping  CCC  stocks  at  crucial  times 
which  adversely  affected  farm  prices. 
The  administration,  from  the  President 
on  down,  has  engaged  in  trade  manipu¬ 
lations  that  heaped  insult  on  top  of 
injury  insofar  as  our  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  many  a  family  farm  operator 
had  his  back  pushed  unfairly  to  the  wall 
as  a  result. 

So  I  cannot  help  now  but  wonder  about 
this  gratuitous  response  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  to  commit  so  pre¬ 
maturely  the  farm  economy  to  more  of 
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the  same  kind  of  program  so  full  of  farm 
failures  and  shortcomings.  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  about  the  sincerity  of  this 
administration ’s  J  ohnny-come-lately 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  farmers. 

Indeed,  I  question  the  motivation  of 
this  administration  in  the  light  of  its 
sad  farm  record. 

I  consider  what  this  administration 
ploy  of  extending  the  present  disastrous 
farm  program  is  nothing  more  than  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  keep  farmers  locked  up 
in  economic  stagnation  while  other  sec¬ 
tors  of  our  national  economy  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  ill  advised  to  pass  this  extension 
at  this  time.  I  look  upon  the  proposal  as 
an  affront  not  only  to  our  Nation’s 
farmers  but  as  an  affront  as  well  to  the 
new  administration  and  the  new  Congress 
that  will  be  elected  in  November. 

I  think  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  that  will  be  elected  in  No¬ 
vember  and  which  will  be  given  a  public 
mandate,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
apply  new  and  fresh  insights  in  writing 
a  farm  program  to  achieve  the  end  result 
that  our  farmers  will  begin  to  share  to 
a  better  and  greater  extent  in  our  na¬ 
tional  rate  of  economic  growth. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  labeling  the 
legislation  we  seek  to  extend  today  as 
landmark”  legislation.  There  is  not  any 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  will 
stand  out  as  a  monument  to  remind  the 
American  farmer  that  because  of  it  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ad¬ 
ministered  parity  prices  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  since  the  depth  of  the 
depression  in  1933  that  the  farm  debt 
now  is  17.3  percent  of  the  farm  assets. 
The  faim  price  for  wheat  in  1968  was 
$1.24  per  bushel — down  25  cents  from 
a  year  ago.  The  economic  plight  of  the 
small  farmer  has  been  so  desperate  that 
many  cry  out  that  we  abandon  the  whole 
program.  I  can  understand  their  reason¬ 
ing — I  cannot  agree  with  their  conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  past  5  years  will  go  down  as  the 
worst  5  years  in  the  history  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  While  the  economy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  has  flourished — the  earnings  of  la¬ 
bor  increased  and  manufacturers  profits 
have  skyrocketed,  the  farmer  has  gone 
deeper  into  debt,  received  less  for  his 
products  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
consumer  dollar.  Small  farmers  are 
earning  $3  and  $4  a  day  yet  we  pass  a 
minimum  wage  law  requiring  that  they 
pay  at  least  $1.50  per  hour.  While  the 
farmers  receive  less  for  their  wheat  than 
they  received  30  years  ago,  the  machin- 
ery  they  buy  has  skyrocketed  in  price. 
If  the  recent  wage  increase  for  steel 
workers  is  an  indication,  they  will  pay 
more  next  year  and  the  year  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  a 
healthy  economy  without  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  agriculture.  Take  away  the 
purchasing  price  of  agriculture  and  you 
also  endanger  the  wages  of  the  city 
worker  who  produces  what  agriculture 
buys  and  agriculture  now  spends  up¬ 
wards  of  $35  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  have  been  one  of  the 
group  who  has  been  critical  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration,  its  agricultural  policies  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  administered 


the  faim  program.  I  have  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  could  develop  a 
farm  program  that  would  give  agricul¬ 
ture  a  fair  price  for  its  product — that 
would  return  to  the  farmer  his  control 
over  his  own  operations.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  would'  be  wise  to  let 
this  program  expire.  Neither  do  I  think 
that  it  makes  sense  to  continue  it  for 
another  4  years  and  then  give  this  body 
an  opportunity  to  duck  its  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  4  more  years. 

In  my  opinion  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  act  is  justified.  In  November,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  elect  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Congress.  However, 
the  new  Congress  will  not  convene  until 
January  1969.  We  all  know  that  it  will 
take  until  the  middle  of  March  for  it  to 
really  get  down  to  business. 

In  wheat  particularly  we  need  a  1-year 
extension.  The  1969  winter  wheat  crop 
will  be  planted  very  shortly.  The  1970 
crop  will  be  planted  a  year  from  now. 
If  the  act  is  not  extended  now,  wheat 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  plan  on  the 
nature  of  the  program  that  will  affect 
them  in  1970. 

Existing  law  requires  a  referendum 
to  be  held  on  the  1970  crop  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1969.  It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that 
the  new  Congress  and  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  will  be  able  to  organize  and 
propose  improved  farm  legislation  by 
early  summer  of  next  year.  I  therefore 
urge  that  a  1-year  bill  be  approved. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17126,  which  would 
extend  through  1970  the  Pood  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  yesterday  with 
the  lucid  and  forthright  statement  on 
this  legislation  made  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee’s  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  on 
that  committee  during  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  called  upon  at 
this  time,  not  to  judge  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  but  merely  to  provide  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farmers  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
present  program.  The  measure  on  the 
floor  is  definitely  not  designed  in  any 
way  to  preempt  the  task  of  forging  an 
improved  farm  program.  That  task  is 
left  to  a  future  administration  and  to 
a  future  Congress. 

Whether  we  are  for  or  against  this 
legislation,  it  can  be  said  that  we  are 
all  seeking  a  common  goal — a  stable  and 
productive  farm  economy  that  brings  to 
our  farmers  a  fair  share  of  the  farm  in¬ 
come.  Today,  we  are  not  being  asked  to 
find  the  pathways  which  lead  to  that 
goal.  We  are  merely  being  asked  not  to 
prejudice  a  future  opportunity  for  the 
Nation’s  farmers  to  reach  that  goal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  farm  operations  require  careful 
planning.  Months  before  the  first  shoots 
of  a  new  crop  appear,  the  soil  must  be 
carefully  prepared  for  planting.  Months 
before  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  farmer 
is  concerned  with  marketing  problems. 
The  proposal  espoused  by  some  that  we 
ought  to  let  the  present  farm  program 
expire  in  1969  so  as  not  to  step  on  the 
toes  of  a  future  Congress,  is  a  neat  side¬ 
step  of  the  underlying  issue.  There  is  no 


doubt  that  a  future  Congress  will  under¬ 
take,  as  it  must,  the  task  of  improving 
upon  our  farm  program.  But  what  are 
we,  in  this  Congress,  going  to  do  about 
our  responsibility  of  providing  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  farmers  the  assurance  of  relative¬ 
ly  stable  prices  for  their  products  until 
that  future  Congress  can  act? 

The  1-year  extension  provided  in  H.R. 
17126  would  give  needed  stability  to  our 
farm  economy  during  the  interim  period. 
It  would  also  provide  sufficient  time  for 
that  oft  referred  to  future  Congress  to 
present  a  carefully  considered  program 
instead  of  a  proposal  hastily  conceived 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  a  favor¬ 
able  vote  for  H.R.  17126. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  need  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
And  we  need  it  now.  The  current  act  ex¬ 
pires  with  the  1969  crops. 

Long-range  planning  is  as  vital  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  agriculture  as  it  is  in  any  other 
business. 

Farmers  need  to  know  just  as  soon  as 
possible  what  kind  of  programs  they  will 
have  for  their  1970  crops,  and  thereafter. 

Opponents  of  farm  programs  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  incom¬ 
ing  Congressmen  for  this  session  to  act 
now  on  the  extension  of  the  1965  Farm 
Act.  I  say  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation,  and  equally 
unfair  to  our  friends  in  the  cities,  if  we 
delay  this  important  decision. 

Opponents  of  farm  programs  will  not 
be  any  more  in  favor  of  an  extension 
after  next  January  20  than  they  are  to¬ 
day.  They  have  already  testified  that 
they  want  to  do  away  with  the  grain  pro¬ 
grams — and  after  that  they  say  they  will 
look  at  other  farm  programs. 

I  say,  let  us  look  at  the  facts,  now,  in 
1968. 

The  facts  are  that  a  study  made  by 
Iowa  State  University  for  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber 
concluded  that  in  the  absence  of  farm 
programs,  net  farm  income  would  drop 
between  20  and  40  percent  in  the  first  5 
years,  and  that  the  same  low  prices  would 
persist  for  at  least  another  5  to  10  years. 

The  facts  are  that  recent  farm  pro¬ 
grams  have  enabled  us  to  work  off  the 
burdensom  surpluses  of  a  decade  ago 
and  to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand. 

The  facts  are  that  farm  programs  have 
brought  farm  income  up  and  kept  it  up. 
In  1966  they  brought  American  farmers 
the  second  highest  net  farm  income  on 
record.  Last  year  they  kept  farm  income 
from  dropping  as  much  as  it  could  have 
with  the  worldwide  overproduction  of 
grains  in  1967. 

The  facts  are  that  farm  programs 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  subsidize 
the  consumers  of  America  with  high 
quality,  low  cost  foods.  Last  year  Amer¬ 
ican  consumers  spent  only  18  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  on  food — the 
lowest  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and 
the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  this 
country. 

The  facts  are  that  the  1965  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  authorizes  basic  pro¬ 
grams  for  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
wool.  It  also  provides  a  program  to  al¬ 
low  milk  producers  in  a  Federal  milk 
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marketing  order  area  to  establish  bases 
and  maintain  them  without  having  to 
overproduce;  and  a  standby  diversion 
program  for  rice  if  it  is  needed.  The  act 
also  authorizes  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  which  allows  the  long-term  re¬ 
tirement  of  cropland  not  needed  current¬ 
ly  for  the  production  of  crops  likely  to 
be  in  surplus. 

The  facts  are  that  farmers  in  many 
areas  will  be  planning  and  budgeting 
in  January,  long  before  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  is  seated  and  organized.  They  will 
be  arranging  for  the  purchases  of  land, 
machinery,  fertilizers,  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  inputs  required  for  planting  and 
harvesting  the  1970  crops.  What  the 
farmers  plan  to  do  will  depend  on  their 
price  and  income  prospects.  Without  a 
program,  income  prospects  will  not  be 
good. 

The  facts  are  that  failure  to  act  now 
could  have  serious  repercussions  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy.  Farm¬ 
ers  provide  raw  materials  for  an  esti¬ 
mated  10  million  workers  who  process, 
transport,  manufacture,  or  sell  farm 
products.  It  is  estimated  that  three  out 
of  every  10  jobs  in  America  are  related 
to  agriculture.  Fanners  themselves  rep¬ 
resent  about  a  $40  billion  customer  for 
goods  and  services  from  our  cities  and 
factories. 

These  are  the  facts.  Extension  of  the 
Farm  Act  is  in  the  public  interest.  Let  us 
face  the  facts  and  act  now. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us,  H.R.  17126,  provides  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  1965  Agriculture 
Act.  I  support  this  legislation  because  it 
is  based  on  the  sound  premise  that 
farmers  are  entitled  to  know  now  what 
their  programs  will  be  so  that  they  can 
make  knowledgeable  decisions  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  into  the  future. 

Our  action  now  in  extending  this  farm 
legislation  for  1  year  would  give  a  new 
administration  and  a  new  Congress  time 
enough  to  write  a  farm  bill  before  the 
existing  programs  would  expire. 

The  present  law  expires  on  December 
31,  1969,  but  some  farm  management 
decisions  would  have  to  be  made  early 
in  1969  by  farmers  in  my  district.  For 
example,  farmers  are  entitled  to  know 
what  kind  of  program  they  will  be  op¬ 
erating  under,  before  making  costly 
commitments  for  machinery,  fertilizer, 
feed,  and  land.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  get  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
program  now. 

The  1-year  extension  gives  farmers 
time  to  make  their  plans  for  1970  crops 
in  an  orderly  and  reasonable  manner. 
It  also  gives  the  next  administration  and 
Congress  time  to  legislate  in  an  orderly 
and  reasonable  manner. 

Mr.  .Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  my  support  of  this  legislation  does 
not  constitute  a  blanket  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  current  farm  programs. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  prices  and  income. 
There  is  a  need  for  better  management 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
our  farm  programs. 

A  1-year  extension  gives  the  necessary 
leadtime  to  all  concerned  with  the  even¬ 
tual  strengthening  and  Improvement  of 
American  agriculture. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  any  extension  of  the  time 
of  authorization  under  the  Agiiculture 
Act  of  1965.  I  opposed  the  extension  of 
the  act  in  1965  and  I  oppose  it  today. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  act  on  its  merits 
in  any  event  but  even  if  it  were  to  pass 
I  am  opposed  to  any  long  extension  as 
has  been  proposed  by  some  Members. 

Who  can  say  what  events  may  take 
place  in  the  3-  or  4-year  periods  which 
have  been  suggested.  At  the  pace  that 
life  moves  today  many  basic  changes  can 
take  place  which  would  alter  our  attitude 
toward  this  legislation  and  toward  the 
farm  problem  generally. 

It  is  clear  that  this  problem  requires 
constant  review.  Every  day  brings  about 
mechanical  and  scientific  advances  in 
agricultural  practice  which  modify  the 
whole  farm  situation.  In  addition,  the 
population  pattern  of  the  country  con¬ 
tinues  to  change  rapidly.  As  in  every 
other  nation  in  the  world,  the  farm  pop¬ 
ulation,  especially  farm  labor,  is  moving 
to  the  urban  areas.  This,  too,  brings 
changes  in  the  complexion  of  the 
problem. 

With  all  these  variables,  therefore,  we 
are  shirking  our  responsibility  if  we  sur¬ 
render  for  any  substantial  period  of  time 
the  supervisory  responsibility  over  Fed¬ 
eral  programs  that  is  imposed  upon 
Members  of  Congress  by  law.  Nor  is  this 
any  moderate  amount  that  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  Although  it  is  not  readily  ap¬ 
parent  from  an  examination  of  the  re¬ 
port,  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  carries  a 
price  tage  of  some  $3  billion  for  a  1-year 
extension.  That  we  should  scrutinize  with 
care  such  an  authorization  in  any  year 
goes  without  saying,  but  it  is  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  quizzical  examination  is  par¬ 
ticularly  called  for  in  a  year  when  we  are 
slashing  other  Government  programs  and 
reducing  Government  expenditures.  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  farm  program  was 
a  prime  target  for  economizers  and  I  feel 
so  with  particular  keenness  today. 

My  basic  objection  to  this  farm  legis¬ 
lation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bag  of 
contradictions.  It  is  a  conglomeration  of 
conflicting  ideas  that  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  over  the  years.  It  seeks  varying  and 
sometimes  contradictory  objectives.  It 
fails  to  do  many  of  the  jobs  which  it 
purports  to  do. 

It  encompasses  the  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  corporate  entities  which  hardly  can 
be  called  farmers  but  are  industries  in 
themselves.  It  covers  the  middle  class 
individual  enterpreneur  and  it  encom¬ 
passes  the  marginal  and  even  parttime 
dweller  on  the  land  who  is  either  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  poverty  program  because 
of  his  limited  resources  or,  is  in  fact,  pri¬ 
marily  an  industrial  worker.  Other  fields 
have  a  farmer  part  time. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Good  ling]  gave  certain 
statistics  about  the  disparity  between 
the  amounts  received  by  farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  under  Federal  farm  pro¬ 
grams,  and  those  received  by  certain 
large  corporate  enterprises.  It  is  educa¬ 
tional  to  make  a  similar  comparison  with 
respect  to  Connecticut  farmers. 

In  1966,  payments  to  the  three  Con¬ 
necticut  payees  that  received  more  than 
$5,000  each  totaled  only  $21,045  and  in 


1967,  four  such  payees  received  only 
$27,631.  By  contrast,  a  single  payee,  the 
Salyer  Land  Co.  in  Kings  County, 
Calif.,  collected  $1,014,860  in  1966  and 
in  1967,  another  single  payee,  South 
Lake  Farms  in  the  same  county  got  $1.3 
million. 

Under  this  program,  the  rich  are  get¬ 
ting  richer,  the  corporations  are  getting 
bigger,  and  the  payments  to  them  are 
becoming  astronomical.  Gaining  afflu¬ 
ence  is  not  bad  in  itself,  but  how  any  one 
can  justify  sandbagging  the  Federal  tax¬ 
payer  to  support  some  of  these  corporate 
giants  exceeds  the  limits  of  my  under¬ 
standing. 

These  entities  rely  on  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  and  broad  mechanization  and  they 
really  need  no  Federal  programs  except 
that  of  the  income  tax  collector. 

The  middle  group  is  relatively  pros¬ 
perous  and  can  subsist  without  Federal 
subsidy.  The  third  group  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  farmers  at  all  and  where 
distressed  should  be  included  in  poverty 
or  welfare  programs  or  vocational  and 
educational  programs  directed  toward 
the  underprivileged  in  the  community. 

My  objection,  therefore,  is  that  this 
program  is  not  doing  its  job,  that  it  is 
abnormally  expensive,  that  it  gives  bene¬ 
fits  to  elements  of  our  society  who  do 
not  need  them,  that  this  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  overburdened  taxpayer, 
and  that  the  whole  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  appropriate  to  other 
times,  and  other  economic  periods,  is 
no  longer  relevant  to  the  economy  of 
today. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  therefore,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  in  the  hope 
that  a  defeat  would  bring  about  a  more 
reasonable  and  less  expensive  legislative 
solution  of  our  farm  problem. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Government  has  been  lashed  by  various 
newspaper  writers  and  by  representatives 
of  the  Poor  People’s  March  for  allegedly 
subsidizing  big  well-to-do  farmers  in¬ 
stead  of  the  poor  and  for  holding  down 
farm  production  while  people  are  hungry. 
Laced  through  these  charges  are  allega¬ 
tions  that  the  Government  and  planta¬ 
tion  owners  are  teamed  up  to  drive  the 
tenant  off  the  land  and  otherwise  to  deny 
him  his  rights. 

Unfortunately,  many  who  should  know 
better  have  given  credence  and  circula¬ 
tion  to  some  of  these  irrational  appeals. 

Without  going  into  detail,  let  me  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  facts  that  should  help  clear 
away  the  fog  and  permit  us  to  consider 
the  farm  program  legislation  factually. 

First,  the  point  about  hunger.  There 
are  hungry  people  in  America,  as  we  all 
know,  but  there  is  no  shortage  of  food. 
There  is  abundance,  and  in  relation  to 
consumer  income,  it  is  the  cheapest  it 
has  ever  been.  Surplus  production  has 
never  helped  feed  poor  people,  and  it  will 
not  help  now.  Deny  farmers  the  farm 
program,  and  you  sentence  them  to  pov¬ 
erty,  but  you  do  not  thereby  relieve  the 
poverty  that  now  exists.  We  must  not, 
in  the  name  of  charity,  make  our  agri¬ 
culture  weak  and  unable  to  meet  our 
future  needs. 

Second,  what  about  the  farm  people 
who  are  being  driven  off  the  land?  One 
would  think— to  judge  by  much  that  has 
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recently  appeared  in  print — that  we 
should  try  to  preserve  the  old  plantation 
system  with  sharecroppers  working  for 
their  “furnish”  with  20  acres  and  a  mule. 

The  truth  is  that  farm  population  has 
been  going  down  for  decades.  Productivi¬ 
ty  per  man  and  per  hour  continues  to  go 
up.  This  is  true  not  only  among  com¬ 
modities  to  which  the  farm  program  ap¬ 
plies  but  also  among  nonprogram  com¬ 
modities  such  as  chickens  and  beef  cattle. 
This  is  a  good  thing — not  bad — when  the 
people  who  leave  farming  do  so  because 
of  better  opportunities  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  way  of  civilization — first,  people  de¬ 
veloping  agriculture  to  free  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  hunting,  then  im¬ 
proving  their  agriculture  to  free  more 
people  from  the  need  to  produce  food  and 
fiber,  free  to  devote  their  time  to  other 
pursuits. 

The  farm  program  has  moderated  the 
movement  of  people  out  of  agriculture  by 
helping  maintain  and  increase  farm  in¬ 
come — preventing  depression,  which  not 
only  drives  people  out  of  farming  but 
piles  them  up  in  rural  slums  and  cuts 
down  both  jobs  and  wages.  Not  only  does 
the  farm  program  give  people  a  better 
chance  and  a  longer  time  to  choose 
whether  they  want  to  stay  on  the  land — 
it  prohibits  by  force  of  law  the  reduction 
in  number  of  tenants  on  participating 
farms.  The  landowner  can  change  ten¬ 
ants  but  he  cannot  reduce  the  number 
in  order  to  gain  farm  program  benefits 
for  himself.  Obviously,  this  regulation 
would  not  work  perfectly  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  but  there  is  a  record  of 
enforcement  in  cases  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pealed  above  the  county  level,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  tenants  as  the  law 
provides. 

A  third  charge — although  it  could  be 
classed  as  part  of  the  one  I  was  just  dis¬ 
cussing — goes  like  this:  When  you  take 
land  out  of  production,  you  drive  people 
off  the  land.  There  is  less  need  for  ten¬ 
ants  and  wage  hands,  so  they  have  to 
leave. 

That  is,  the  farm  program  hurts  poor 
farm  people  by  taking  land  out  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  is  like  blaming  aspirin  for  your 
headache.  Let  us  not  blame  the  medi¬ 
cine — blame  the  disorder. 

Should  we  keep  on  piling  surplus  upon 
surplus  in  order  to  make  work  for  mi- 
employed  and  underemployed  people?  I 
think  not. 

It  would  be  more  sensible  and  it  would 
be  less  expensive  to  create  jobs  in  other 
sectors  of  our  economy  that  would  help 
meet  some  of  our  country's  real  needs. 

The  fact  is  that  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments  to  landowners'  and  tenants  help 
them  maintain  their  income  while  they 
are  holdling  some  of  their  land  out  of 
production  and  spending  money  to  keep 
this  land  in  soil-conserving  uses.  The  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  which  payments  help 
finance  aids  market  prices,  which  are  as 
important  to  small  farmers  as  well  as  to 
those  better  off.  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  payment  money  is  directly  for  soil 
conservation  practices — not  for  taking 
land  out  of  production— and  this  does  not 
increase  the  farmer’s  income;  it  merely 
Pays  back  part  of  the  farmer’s  cost  of 


doing  conservation  work  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

One  additional  charge  is  frequently 
heard.  In  various  forms,  it  boils  down  to 
this:  You  are  giving  relief  to  the  wrong 
people.  You  are  subsidizing  the  rich  and 
neglecting  the  poor. 

This  is  like  saying  that  social  security 
is  relief  and  should  go  only  to  the  poor. 
It  is  like  saying  that  interest  on  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  is  relief  and  should  be  cut 
off  until  the  poor  are  no  longer  poor. 

The  fact  is  that  farm  program  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  relief.  They  are  not  wel¬ 
fare  payments.  They  are  not  based  on 
the  farmer’s  individual  need. 

We  say  to  the  farmer:  Surplus  produc¬ 
tion  is  against  the  national  interest;  we 
want  you  to  help  prevent  surplus.  Give 
up  the  use  of  some  of  your  cotton  land 
and  some  of  your  grainland.  Keep  that 
diverted  land  under  soil-conserving  cov¬ 
er  crops  and  do  not  harvest  anything 
from  that  land.  Keep  the  weeds  down.  Do 
these  things,  and  we  the  public  will  pay 
you  for  these  services.  If  enough  farmers 
join  together  to  do  these  things,  you  will 
probably  get  better  prices  in  addition  to 
the  payments,  but  in  any  case  you  will 
have  the  payments  and  therefore  can  af¬ 
ford  to  take  the  chance  on  smaller  pro¬ 
duction. 

That  is  our  compact  with  the  farmer. 
Without  the  payment  or  other  major  in¬ 
centive  such  as  a  high  price-support 
loan,  farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  what 
the  Nation  wants  them  to  do.  Some 
farmers  feel  they  cannot  afford  it  even 
with  the  payments,  and  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program.  No  farmer  con¬ 
siders  his  payment  to  be  relief  or  “some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.” 

How,  in  the  name  of  commonsense, 
can  payments  of  the  kind  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  be  classed  as  relief,  or  dole,  or 
welfare? 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  other 
farm  program  payments.  One  is  the  kind 
which  helps  the  farmer  bear  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs  of  conservation  practices. 
Generally  these  cover  about  50  percent 
of  the  cost. 

And  there  are  incentive  payments  to 
help  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  Wool  Act.  Some  of  the  largest 
payments  are  made  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
Without  these  payments  or  some  equal 
incentive,  we  could  not  have  a  domestic 
sugar  industry.  Other  countries  can  de¬ 
liver  sugar  here  cheaper  than  we  can 
produce  it.  But  our  national  policy  is  not 
to  depend  on  other  countries  for  all  of 
our  sugar  but  rather  to  divide  up  our 
domestic  market  among  foreign  produc¬ 
ers  and  among  U.S.  producers.  As  to 
wool,  we  do  not  explicitly  divide  up  the 
market,  but  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  pol¬ 
icy,  offer  incentives  to  keep  U.S.  produc¬ 
ers  in  business  supplying  a  share  of  our 
needs. 

You  cannot  fairly  class  the  sugar  and 
wool  payments  as  relief,  any  more  than 
you  can  reasonably  categorize  conserva¬ 
tion  or  acreage  diversion  payments  as  re¬ 
lief. 

So  much  for  the  irrational  charges 
that  the  farm  program  is  antipoor  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  that  we 
did  not  have  Government  props  under 
agriculture;  that  a  free  market  could 
prevail.  However,  that  utopian  condition 


is  impossible  in  view  of  Government  as¬ 
sistance  given  to  labor,  commerce,  and 
industry.  Economic  complexities  in  our 
changing  society,  low  foreign  production 
costs,  and  the  need  for  agricultural  sta¬ 
bility  make  it  necessary  to  have  a  farm 
program.  Certainly,  I  am  not  happy  with 
the  present  program  but,  considering  the 
alternatives,  I  feel  a  modest  extension  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  indeed  a  strange  one. 

It  is  all  the  more  strange  to  me,  per¬ 
sonally,  because  I  voted  for  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  legislation  we  now  are  con¬ 
sidering. 

And  that  grandfather,  as  we  all  know, 
was  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  which, 
according  to  law  now  on  the  books,  is 
scheduled  to  run  through  the  calendar 
year  1969. 

But,  here  we  are,  just  about  at  the 
midway  mark  of  1968 — a  full  18  months 
before  the  1965  law  is  due  to  expire — 
being  asked  for  a  very  premature  ex¬ 
tension. 

There  are  additional  elements  of 
strangeness. 

When  I  voted  for  this  grandfather  in 
1965,  I  and  others  of  the  Members  of 
this  Chamber  were  told  that  it  would 
save  money  for  the  Government,  that  it 
would  assure  farm  prosperity,  and  that 
it  would  help  keep  down  food  costs. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  the  record 
is  very  clear. 

First,  the  Government  is  spending  at 
this  very  moment  from  $3  to  $3.5  billion 
a  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that 
grandfather  bill.  I  find  this  all  the  more 
incredible  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
only  recently  we  voted  to  cut  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  budget  by  $6  billion,  and  to  im¬ 
pose  a  10  percent  surtax  on  our  citizens. 
Yet,  here  we  find  that  we  are  spending 
more  than  half  the  imposed  budget  cut 
on  a  farm  program  most  farmers  do  not 
want. 

I  suppose  the  grandfather  bill  might 
even  be  worth  considering  seriously  if  we 
had  achieved  the  second  point — farm 
prosperity. 

But,  we  have  not  done  that,  either. 

Instead,  we  find  that  despite  this  ex¬ 
penditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  the 
farm  parity  index  is  at  73,  which  on  an 
annual  basis  is  at  the  same  low  point 
that  index  was  in  1933 — in  the  depth  of 
the  depression. 

And,  on  the  subject  of  food  costs,  I  will 
defer  further  comment.  I  see  no  point  in 
belaboring  the  obvious. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  possibly  support  legislation 
■which  would  continue  a  process  that  ob¬ 
viously  is  not  working.  In  1965,  I  and 
many  others  in  this  chamber  took  the 
word  of  proponents  at  their  face  value. 

Today,  the  record  is  so  clear  that  we 
must  rely  upon  it,  rather  than  upon 
words. 

In  all  of  this,  I  bear  in  mind  strongly 
that  60  percent  of  all  agriculture — and 
this  includes  the  very  able  farmers  of  my 
own  district — do  not  benefit  from  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  1965  act. 

And,  I  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  ex¬ 
penditures  of  from  $3  to  $3.5  billion 
a  year  inevitably  must  promote  inef¬ 
ficiency  on  those  farms  favored  with 
Government  payments. 
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The  widespread  public  protest  against 
these  payments,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  many  telegrams  I 
have  received  urging  defeat  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  these  telegrams: 

Chicopee  Palls,  Mass., 

July  22,  1968. 

Congressman  Edward  Boland, 

Washington,  D.G.: 

Please  vote  against  extension  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

Alfred  McKinstry. 


WlLBRAHAM,  MASS., 

July  23,  1968. 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Dear  Ed:  Urge  your  support  against  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

Jesse  L.  Rice. 


Springfield,  Mass., 

July  23, 1968. 

Congressman  Edward  P.  Boland, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Please  vote  against  H.R.  17126  extension  of 
agriculture  act  of  1965. 

Miss  Lyle  Cortis. 


Chicopee,  Mass., 

July  23, 1968. 

Congressman  Edward  Boland, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  that  you  vote  against  H.R.  17126. 

Lijcy  Thibault. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  my  colleague  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Silvio  O.  Conte,  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  limit  ta  a  maximum  of 
$20,000  the  subsidy  payments  granted 
to  individual  farmers  and  to  individual 
farm  operations.  I  support  his  proposal 
and  will  vote  for  the  Conte  amendment. 

In  the  event  the  bill  now  before  us  is 
passed — an  eventuality  I  feel  would  be 
most  unfortunate — Mr.  Conte’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  at  least  clear  away  one  of 
the  most  startling  misuses  of  public 
funds  under  the  farm  subsidy  program. 

Initially  developed  in  the  depression 
years  to  help  small  farmers  in  their 
effort  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil,  the 
farm  subsidy  program  now  lavishes 
money  on  giant  farm  operations  that 
are  quite  capable  of  surviving — indeed, 
of  flourishing — without  subsidies.  Studies 
carried  out  over  the  past  few  years  make 
this  fact  amply  clear.  One  study,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  showed  that  fully  20  percent  of 
all  farm  subsidy  funds  go  to  the  2  per¬ 
cent  of  American  farmers  who  gross 
more  than  $100,000  annually.  Another 
study — this  one  just  as  alarming — 
pointed  out  that  6,579  individual  farm 
operations  received  payments  averaging 
$50,000  and  totalling  $333  million  during 
fiscal  1967  alone.  Even  a  cursory  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  farm  subsidy  rolls  re¬ 
veals  astonishingly  high  payments  to 
single  farms:  one  $4  million  payments, 
five  $1  million  payments,  11  $500,000 
payments. 

This  profligate  misuse  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  verges  on  a  national  scandal. 

If  the  Congress  can  financially  emas¬ 
culate  Government  programs  of  the  first 
priority,  certainly  it  can  amend  a  farm 
program  to  save  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  the  extension  of  this  act  for  more 
than  a  12 -month  period. 

When  the  driver  of  a  car  approaches 
an  intersection  at  the  moment  the  traf¬ 
fic  light  begins  to  change  from  green 
to  red,  he  is  given  a  few  seconds  warn¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  caution  light. 
During  these  few,  but  precious  seconds, 
approaching  drivers  are  given  a  chance 
to  slow  and  stop  their  vehicles  gradu¬ 
ally.  If  the  light  were  to  turn  immedi¬ 
ately  from  green  to  red,  approaching 
drivers  would  be  forced  to  either  make 
a  panic  stop,  or  risk  continuing  on 
through  the  intersection  against  the 
stop  signal.  Thus,  the  absence  of  this 
brief  caution  period,  could  cause  a  se¬ 
rious  breakdown  in  our  whole  traffic  flow 
and  control  system,  as  well  as  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of  injury  and  damage-pro¬ 
ducing  collisions. 

The  same  simple  but  vital  principle  of 
the  caution  light  can  be  applied  to  our 
vote  today  on  H.R.  17126.  For  more  than 
a  decade,  farmers  in  America  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  subsidy  and 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act.  They  have  treated  this 
law  as  a  fact,  good  or  bad,  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  marketing  system,  and  this  has 
led  them  to  take  the  provisions  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  act  into  consideration  in 
planning  their  businesses.  In  effect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  or  not  the  “inter¬ 
section”  of  American  agriculture  has 
existed  under  ideal  conditions,  and  I 
think  it  has  not,  the  fact  of  this  law  has 
acted  as  a  kind  of  green  light  signal  to 
farmers  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
many  colleagues  join  me  in  the  belief 
that  this  law  has  not  done  the  job  it 
was  intended  to  do.  It  has  not  amply  or 
ably  regulated  the  American  agricultur¬ 
al  market.  It  has  not  encouraged  or  ac¬ 
complished  the  growth  of  farm  income 
at  a  rate  that  is  even  close  to  wage  and 
salary  increases  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  has  not  brought  about  the 
most  efficient  use  of  America’s  rich  and 
vast  farmlands. 

Because  of  these  plain  facts,  many  of 
us  hope  that  the  new  administration  will 
bring  to  light  better,  more  applicable 
and  more  successful  ways  of  working  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  American  ag¬ 
riculture.  With  the  help  of  a  new  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  my  hope  that  these  ideas, 
which  might  include  a  full  or  partial 
return  to  freer  market  conditions  for 
farm  products,  can  be  put  into  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time  for  planning 
and  considering  new  proposals. 

I,  for  one,  will  welcome  the  day  when 
a  new  farm  bill,  which  gives  more  credit 
to  the  ability  of  the  American  farmer  as 
a  businessman  and  entrepreneur  to 
make  his  way  in  a  free  enterprise  econ¬ 
omy,  will  be  placed  into  the  legislative 
hopper. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
usher  in  the  fresh  ideas  which  are  en¬ 
acted  by  the  next  Congress,  we  will  have 
to  do  away  with  the  generally  unsuccess¬ 
ful  programs  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act.  We  are  already  taking  a  major  step 
toward  reducing  and  phasing  out  this 
program  by  strictly  limiting  the  amount 


of  subsidy  payment  in  any  one  year  to  a 
particular  producer.  No  longer  will  the 
tax  dollars  of  our  people  be  dished  out 
in  lavish  portions  to  large  corporate 
farms  which  have  learned  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  subsidy  and  price-sup¬ 
port  programs.  For,  far  from  being  in 
keeping  with  our  goal  to  help  the  little 
farmer,  these  payments  to  a  single  farm 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  serve  only  to  hasten  the 
day  when  family  farms  and  individually 
operated  farms  of  small  and  medium  size 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  step,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  serve 
as  a  caution  light  to  the  agricultural  sec-  ’ 
tor  of  our  economy.  It  should  serve  notice 
that  the  concept  of  agricultural  depend¬ 
ency  on  the  Government  which  is  fos¬ 
tered  in  part  by  this  legislation  is  on  its 
way  out  in  its  present  form.  Combining 
this  strict  payment  limitation  with  a  bill 
which  strictly  limits  any  present  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  to 
a  single  year,  that  is  until  December  31, 
1970,  we  will  have  extinguished  the  green 
light  that  has  dominated  agricultural 
market  planning  since  the  midfifties. 

But  we  cannot  responsibly  refuse  to 
extend  the  program  for  1  year.  It  is 
highly  likely,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
planting  and  other  farm  management 
decisions  which  must  be  made  in  the 
winter  of  1969-70,  will  be  made  with  no 
certain  knowledge  of  what  the  new  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  program  will  be.  If  we  allow 
this  program  to  expire  in  December  of 
next  year,  leaving  a  vacuum  in  its  wake, 
it  would  be  like  switching  in  an  instant 
from  a  green  to  a  red  signal  with  no  in¬ 
terim  caution  light.  This  could,  as  in  the 
case  of  traffic  control,  send  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  U.S.  agriculture  into  a  tail- 
spin,  bringing  some  of  our  progress  to  a 
panic  stop,  and  leading  some  farmers 
along  in  the  false  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  new  Federal  agriculture  effort  to 
replace  this  outworn  law. 

We  need  a  change  in  the  Federal  farm 
program,  but  we  need  an  orderly  change. 
We  need  a  “caution  light”  period  of  one 
growing  season  and  one  planning  season 
under  the  new  administration  and  the 
new  Congress,  in  order  to  foster  progress 
and  not  chaos  on  the  farm. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  efforts  of  many  colleagues  to 
prescribe  a  limitation  on  the  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  that  can  be  made  under  this  bill, 
and  I  support  the  extension  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  for  a  single  year  as 
fair  and  necessary  breathing  space  for 
us  to  devise  new  approaches  to  the  farm 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Pood  and '  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  ex¬ 
tended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “through  1969”  wher¬ 
ever  it  appears  and  substituting  “through 
1970”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969”  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
“1966  through  1970”; 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "1969’'  in  sections  103 
and.  201  and  substituting  "1970”; 

(4)  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969” 
in  section  402(b)  and  substituting  "1967 
through  1970”; 

(5)  by  striking  out  “1970”  in  section  404 
and  substituting  “1971”; 

(6)  by  striking  out  “1966  through  the 
1969”  in  section  516  and  substituting  "1966 
through  the  1970”; 

(7)  by  striking  out  “1968”  and  “1969” 
wherever  they  appear  in  section  602  (k)  and 
substituting  “1969”  and  “1970”,  respectively; 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  “or  1969”  in  section  801 
and  substituting  “1969,  or  1970”. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SMITH 
OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

“That  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  is  extended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  ‘through  1969’  wher¬ 
ever  it  appears  and  substituting  ‘through 
1973’; 

“(2)  by  striking  out  ‘1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969’  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
‘1966  through  1973’; 

“(3)  by  striking  out  ‘1969’  in  sections  103 
and  201  and  substituting  ‘1973’; 

“(4)  by  striking  out  ‘1967,  1968,  and  1969’ 
in  section  402(b)  and  substituting  ‘1967 
through  1973’; 

“(5)  by  striking  out  ‘1970’  in  section  404 
and  substituting  ‘1974’; 

“(6)  by  striking  out  ‘1966  through  the 
1969"  in  section  516  and  substituting  ‘1966 
through  the  1973’; 

“(7)  by  striking  out  ‘1968’  and  ‘1969’  wher¬ 
ever  they  appear  in  section  602  (k)  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘1969’  and  ‘1973’,  respesticely;  and 

“(8)  by  striking  out  ‘or  1969’  in  section  801 
and  substituting  ‘and  subsequent  years 
through  1973’.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  that  each  date  is  changed  to 
make  it  4  years  instead  of  1  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mi-.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  one  in  this  House  whom  I 
like  better,  really,  than  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma.  He  said  that  a  4-year  bill 
would  help  him  to  live  longer,  and  there 
is  nothing  I  would  rather  do  than  to  help 
him  live  longer,  so  I  am  glad  to  offer  a 
4-year  amendment.  And  so  when  you 
vote  for  this  amendment,  you  are  voting 
for  Page  the  Sage  from  Oklahoma  to  live 
longer. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member  of 
the  House  whom  I  respect  and  like  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  I  appreciate  his  concern  for 
my  health.  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that 


the  gentleman  is  bringing  the  conferees’ 
report  right  before  the  House  at  this 
time,  and  we  will  see  how  it  progresses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  I  heard  the 
last  day  or  so  a  lot  of  ridiculing  this  farm 
program.  It  amazed  me  that  the  same 
ones  who  point  to  73  percent  of  parity 
price  as  a  measure  of  farm  income  ignor¬ 
ing  completely  that  part  of  his  income 
comes  from  these  payments,  at  the  same 
time,  they  say  “look  at  those  payments, 
they  are  unearned  income.”  Either  he  is 
getting  them,  or  he  is  not. 

What  they  do  is  to  pick  out  everything 
bad  and  blame  that  onto  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  give  no  credit  for  anything 
that  is  good. 

At  the  present  time,  our  agricultural 
plant  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about 
12  percent  more  of  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  than  can  be  sold  at  anything  like  a 
fair  price. 

While  the  percentage  of  over  capacity 
may  vary  during  the  next  4  years,  it  can 
be  adjusted  annually  under  the  law  and 
it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  an  over 
caacity  for  several  years. 

This  capacity  to  produce  more  than  is 
immediately  needed  is  called  farm  prob¬ 
lem  but  it  is  really  a  great  national  asset 
that  other  countries  would  like  to  have 
and  which  we  want  to  keep  flexible  to 
assure  plentiful  supplies  of  food. 

However,  it  should  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  it  does  not  deny  producers 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come. 

The  debate  is  really  over  how  to  han¬ 
dle  the  capacity  to  produce  more  than 
can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

Obviously,  we  should  store  food  and 
fiber  above  the  ground  to  be  immediately 
available  to  avoid  a  shortage,  but  this 
program  continues  to  emphasize  storing 
the  rest  of  the  reserve  in  the  ground. 

It  costs  much  less  to  store  it  in  the 
ground. 

Under  the  old  Eenson  program,  inven¬ 
tories  were  carried  above  the  ground  at 
Government  expense. 

By  1961,  the  inventories  carried  it  in 
the  ground. 

Under  the  program,  those  inventories 
have  been  reduced  to  under  $1  billion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  no  more  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  this  program,  but 
surely  the  basic  program  is  needed  for 
several  more  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whitten]  can  confirm  this,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  of  this  $8  billion  a 
year  for  the  Agriculture  Department  that 
is  talked  about,  two-thirds  of  it,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  is  not  for  the  financial  benefit 
of  fanners  at  all.  One  should  blame  the 
farm  program  for  the  cost  of  operating 
the  national  forests  which  makes  a  profit 
or  for  consumer  protection  and  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  a  4-year  bill  instead 
of  a  1-year  bill  certainly  does  not  go  be¬ 
yond  known  need  because  we  know  we 
will  have  more  than  enough  capacity  to 
produce  what  is  needed  and  to  sell  for 
several  years. 

Most  other  programs  are  not  author¬ 
ized  on  an  annual  basis — and  why  should 
farmers  be  singled  out  to  be  limited  to  a 
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l-year  program  and  for  constant  harass¬ 
ment  and  indecision. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
H.R.  17134  from  the  Public  Works  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  4-year  program. 

The  Federal-aid  waste  treatment  law 
for  the  Interior  Department  is  a  4-year 
program. 

The  Federal-aid  program  for  hospital 
construction,  H.R.  16154  from  the  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
is  a  4-year  program. 

The  Export-Import  Banks  set  up  under 
Public  Law  90-267  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  a  5-year  program. 

Federal  aid  for  vocational  education, 
H.R.  18366  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  is  a  5-year  program. 

Federal  aid  for  medical  students  and 
nurses  students,  S.  3095  is  a  4-year  pro¬ 
gram. 

Public  Law  90-198  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  extended  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  5  years. 

Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  and  many  others  are  long-term 
programs  and  we  just  passed  a  4-year 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram. 

We  approved  a  4-year  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program  yesterday. 

I  was  for  that  4-year  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program  yesterday  be¬ 
cause  local  governments  and  farmers 
both  need  to  be  able  to  plan  for  more 
than  1  year  at  a  time. 

I  notice  in  the  news  this  morning  that 
a  settlement  was  made  for  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  not  just  a  1-year  extension 
and  settlement.  It  was  a  3 -year  settle¬ 
ment.  The  Gary  steelworkers  got  that 
and  an  18 -percent  increase.  Further, 
when  their  services  are  not  needed  tem¬ 
porarily,  they  get  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  while  not  working.  I  am  for 
that  program  and  it  is  a  good  program 
but  it  is  inconsistent  for  some  to  sup¬ 
port  unemployment  compensation  for 
those  whose  services  are  not  fully  needed 
and  to  then  oppose  paying  farmers 
for  the  part  of  his  services  that  are  not 
needed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  steel  manufac¬ 
turers  are  going  to  get  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  plus  a  profit  for  their  products? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  have  tariffs  and  quotas  to  pro¬ 
tect  manufactured  products.  No  matter 
how  you  look  at  it,  they  are  a  subsidy. 

With  high  capital  investments  in 
agriculture,  farmers  have  to  operate  very 
largely  on  borrowed  money. 

If  a  farmer  could  pay  cash  for  every¬ 
thing,  he  could  live  off  the  interest  in¬ 
come  instead  of  working. 

They  have  to  depend  upon  bank  loans 
to  a  large  extent,  and  banks  do  not  fi¬ 
nance  on  a  1-year  basis  except  for  those 
who  do  not  need  it. 

For  example,  it  costs  less  to  put  on 
the  phosphate  and  potassium  for  3  years 
at  one  time,  instead  of  each  year  a 
farmer  can  save  two-thirds  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  cost  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost  that  way. 
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Also  in  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  not 
just  a  farm  bill,  but  others  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  need  to  plan  for  more 
than  1  year. 

Fanners  last  year  bought  $3*4  billion 
in  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  several  hundred  million  dollars 
in  electrical  equipment  and  northeastern 
United  States  is  a  heavy  producer  of  that 
kind  of  equipment. 

Fanners  spent  $1.3  billion  for  cars  and 
trucks  used  in  farm  business. 

They  spent  $2.2  billion  for  fertilizer 
and  lime. 

They  spent  $700  million  for  chemicals. 

They  spent  $1.6  billion  for  gas  and  oil. 

They  paid  out  $2.8  billion  for  interest 
on  the  money  they  used. 

Over  $15  billion  of  the  money  a  farmer 
receives  is  spent  for  goods  produced  in 
the  city. 

Since  the  program  is  so  important  to 
both  farmers  and  the  people  who  produce 
equipment  and  this  is  really  a  minimum 
program  anyway,  why  have  to  vote  on 
the  basic  program  annually? 

Some  say  it  needs  to  be  improved  next 
year  but  if  we  extend  the  program  for 
4  years,  then  the  committee  can  work  in 
a  better  atmosphere  toward  some  im¬ 
provements  next  year  without  being  re¬ 
quired  to  center  all  of  their  attention  on 
getting  the  votes  to  pass  the  basic  bill. 

To  work  improvements  into  an  exten¬ 
sion  has  been  difficult  because  some  seg¬ 
ments  threaten  to  defeat  the  whole  thing 
if  they  do  not  like  some  provision  and 
the  committee  must  constantly  worry 
about  votes  to  extend  it  instea.d  of  con¬ 
centrating  on  improvements. 

The  Senate  voted  a  4-year  extension 
and  if  we  would  agree,  it  would  remove 
those  pressures  and  permit  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  on  good  improvements 
next  year. 

I  do  not  think  farmers  should  be 
singled  out  to  have  to  operate  under  a 
program  that  is  extended  for  only  1  year 
at  a  time  and  whether  one  is  for  the  bill 
on  final  passage  or  not,  it 'seems  to  me 
one  should  be  able  to  see  the  merit  and 
fairness  of  having  this  basic  farm  pro¬ 
gram  operate  on  a  4-year  basis. 

I  urge  support  of  this  4-year  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  several  stalwart  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  in  a 
sense,  are  having  their  swan  song  here 
with  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  E.  C. 
Gathings  and  Paul  Jones  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  from  me  were  on  the 
committee  all  through  the  years  that  I 
served  on  this  distinguished  committee. 
On  the  Republican  side,  Bob  Dole  was 
with  me  all  through  those  years;  he  and 
George  Hansen  are  heading  for  greener 
pastures  next  year.  I  want  to  express  my 
best  wishes  to  each  of  these  fine  men 
and  to  compliment  them  for  their  great 
service  to  their  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  just 
spoken  in  behalf  of  a  4-year  program. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  see  us  have  a 
4-year  program  for  the  American  farmer 
so  he  could  plan  with  some  assurance 
and  know  what  lies  ahead. 


But  is  it  wise  to  extend  for  4  years  a 
program  that  has  put  the  farmer  in  his 
worst  plight  since  the  depression  1930 ’s? 
When  I  was  on  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  and  this  wheat  program  was  first 
presented,  it  was  explained  to  us  at  that 
time  that  this  would  mean  wheat  at 
about  $1.25  a  bushel.  The  farmer  would 
then  expect  to  get  75  cents  a  bushel  in 
payment — in  other  words,  $2  wheat.  But 
the  market  price  was  expected  to  be  down 
at  about  $1.25.  With  corn  they  talked 
about  $1  corn.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  frankly  admitted  to  us  during  those 
years  when  I  was  on  the  committee  that 
the  whole  thrust  and  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  to  use  the  feed  grains  stock¬ 
piles  in  a  way  to  keep  the  price  down 
at  the  right  time  to  get  compliance  with 
the  program,  to  make  the  farmer  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  price  support  payment, 
which  at  about  25  cents  a  bushel  sup¬ 
posedly  would  bring  him  up  to  the  right 
level.  But  is  he  in  the  right  position 
economically  today?  The  act  the  leader¬ 
ship  today  wants  extended  has  certainly 
worked  beautifully — at  least  insofar  as 
driving  down  market  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  parity  ratio  figure  of 
73 — which  was  just  announced  yesterday 
again  continuing  73 — does  not  include 
the  payments.  That  is  true,  but  even  if  we 
lump  in  the  payments,  it  is  still  under 
80 — it  is  79. 

What  has  happened  to  the  great 
promises  of  yesterday,  about  90  percent 
of  parity,  and  100  percent  of  parity?  We 
have  had. exactly  what  the  majority  party 
wanted  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  yet 
the  position  of  the  farmer  today  is  the 
worst  since  the  depression  thirties.  Why 
inflict  more  of  the  same  on  the  farmers? 

There  is  a  question  of  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  that  we  can  hardly  close  our 
eyes  to.  The  cost  last  year  was  about  $2.5 
million  in  payments  under  the  programs. 
This  year  it  is  over  $3  million.  The  way 
the  progression  is,  will  it  be  $4  million 
next  year  and  $5  million  next  year  and 
$6  million  the  next  year? 

This  is  open-end  legislation  with  no 
spending  ceiling  whatsover.  It  is  all 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  no  congressional  restraint  what¬ 
soever  on  the  spending  authorized  by  this 
bill.  Is  it  wise  for  us  to  give  a  4-year 
lease  of  life  on  that  type  of  backdoor 
financing  project,  the  expense  of  which 
no  one  can  foretell  and  which,  based  on 
the  progression  of  the  last  few  years, 
might  reach  $6  billion  or  $7  billion  a 
year? 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
stated  that  the  agriculture  budget  had 
gone  down.  This  is  certainly  surprising 
to  me.  I  was  under  the  impression — and  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  corrected  by  those 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee — that 
the  funding  has  is  up,  and  now  exceeds 
$8  billion  a  year,  an  all-time  high.  Am  I 
incorrect  on  that? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  1960  expenditures  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  totaled 
$5.2  billion;  in  1961  it  was  $5.6  billion; 


1962  $6.4  billion;  1963  $7.4  billion;  1964 
$7.5  billion;  1965  $6.9  billion;  1966  $5.5 
billion;  1967  $4.9  billion;  and  estimated 
for  1968  $6,209  billion  but  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  unreimbursed  net 
realized  losses  of  the  CCC  budgeted  in 
fiscal  year  1968  at  $3,465  billion. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  were  we 
to  fully  fund  the  losses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  then  we  would  surely 
be  up  to  the  figure  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  and  more. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  there  any  other  fair 
way  to  estimate  the  budget  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  except  on  a  CCC 
full  funding  assumption? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe 
so. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  direct  payment 
cost  in  this  bill  is  considerably  higher 
than  for  the  year  before.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  In  direct  payments 
particularly  for  they  have  grown  from  a 
total  of  $693  million  in  1960  to  over  $3 
billion  this  past  year. 

.  Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  about  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  and  despite  that  price  tag  the 
farmer  finds  himself  in  a  worse  and  worse 
plight  each  year.  To  me  it  is  just  pure 
nonsense  for  us  to  give  a  4-year  length  of 
life  to  a  program  that  put  the  farmer  in 
this  fix. 

Mr.  J OELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
bothers  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  that  our  committee 
actually  has  no  control  over  spending 
for  farm  subsidies.  Whenever  I  question 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  cut  ap- 
proriations  for  farm  subsidies,  I  am  told : 
“No,  we  cannot  touch  it,  because  in  effect 
it  is  a  contract  with  the  farmer,  and  if 
we  cut  the  appropriation,  he  can  recover 
in  the  Court  of  Claims.”  So  the  thing 
really  just  orbits,  and  there  is  no  way 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  con¬ 
trol  it.  We  can  cut  spending  for  model 
cities,  antipoverty  and  even  defense,  but 
spending  for  farm  subsidies  is  evidently 
untouched. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Congress  could  and 
should  bring  this  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
acceding  to  my  request  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.  I  do  not  think  I  will  take 
the  time,  but  if  I  should  need  it,  I  would 
like  to  have  it  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  spoken  on 
the  bill,  I  do  want  to  address  myself  to 
several  points  and  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  confirm  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  that  which  our  chair¬ 
man  and  other  Members  have  made 
known,  that  is,  that  28  members  of  our 
committee  made  a  down-the-line  forth¬ 
right  and  solemn  commitment  to  re¬ 
port  and  support  without  amendment  a 
1-year  extension.  I  am  a  party  to  that 
commitment.  I  am  going  to  stand  by  it. 
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I  do  not  make  that  statement  in  any 
criticism  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  gentleman, 
and  the  remark  which -I  made  when  he 
yielded  to  me  was  only  in  jest  and  he 
so  understood  it.  We  are  the  very  best 
of  friends. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  those  who  have 
addressed  themselves  time  and  again  to 
the  amount  of  the  payments,  that  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
bill  3  years  ago.  I  did  so  because  I 
was  concerned  about  the  problem  which 
the  payments  would  create  for  the  effici¬ 
ent  farmer — I  might  say  the  “big”, 
farmer,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  peo¬ 
ple  becoming  big — the  efficient  farmer  of 
this  country.  I  might  also  say  that  to 
limit  payments  and  force  the  big  farmer 
to  plant  his  entire  acreage  would  create 
a  huge  surplus  and  thereby  destroy  the 
small  fanner. 

I  stated  to  the  House  then,  and  I  state 
now,  that  eventually  limitations  on  pay¬ 
ments  might  be  invoked.  I  say  that  not 
because  I  believe  the  limitation  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  right  but  because  it  is 
so  difficult  to  sell  to  the  average  listener 
the  error  in  limitations.  They  look  at 
the  figure.  They  throw  up  their  hands. 
They  will  not  stand  still  and  listen  to 
the  discussion,  to  the  facts.  They  are 
just  simply  too  long  and  too  complicated. 
I  can  understand  their  viewpoint.  But 
they  are  wrong. 

So  I  say  now,  my  friends,  what  I  said 
3  years  ago.  This  payment  program 
is  going  to  make  trouble  for  us  even¬ 
tually.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  opposed 
the  bill  in  1965. 

I  did  not  support  the  bill,  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  who  did  support  it.  I  do 
not  offer  any  criticism  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]  but  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill  and  I  did  not.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  something  worse  which  upsets 
and  concerns  him.  And  I  can  understand 
that,  I  know  such  would  eventually  come. 
I  discovered  it  3  years  ago,  and  so  ex¬ 
pressed  myself  to  this  House. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley],  who 
was  once  a  valuable  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  this  is  the  worst  program 
we  have  ever  had.  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  has  cost  the  most  money. 

I  cannot  recall  when  the  annual 
budgets  for  any  of  the  Departments  has 
gone  down,  and  this  is  my  26th  year  in 
the  House.  They  have  consistently  gone 
up,  and  up,  and  up.  This  is  true  for  all 
Departments  of  Government — Labor, 
Treasury,  Post  Office,  Commerce,  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  all  of  them — year  after  year, 
and  this  has  been  true.  Members  of  this 
body,  regardless  of  who  controlled  the 
Government,  regardless  of  who  was 
President,  regardless-  of  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  various  committees,  and 
regardless  of  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  whether  they 
come  from  the  right  or  the  left  side  of 
the  aisle. 

This  is  not  the  worst  program  we  have 
ever  had.  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  best.  And 
I  certainly  do  not  agree  that  it  of  itself 


has  produced  the  largest  budget.  All  of 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this 
program.  This  program  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  programs — some 
for  consumers,  some  for  rural  people, 
some  for  city  people — that  fall  into  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  they  have  consistently  been  on  the 
rise.  There  are  programs  for  meat  in¬ 
spection,  4-H  club  work,  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation,  school  lunch,  conservation,  ex¬ 
tension  work,  and  so  many  programs 
we  can  think  of  which  are  in  the  budget; 
and  they  have  consistently  been  on  the 
rise. 

So  please  do  not,  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  assume  this  is  the  root  of  the 
problem  we  now  have  budgetary  wise 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  invoked  by  farmer- 
referendum.  It  is  one  of  those  one-man 
one-vote  programs.  Let  me  speak  of 
cotton,  because  I  live  in  the  cotton  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  west  side  of  my  district 
there  is  probably  as  high  a  production 
of  cotton  as  there  is  in  the  world.  They 
have  a  very  fine  efficient  agriculture 
there. 

The  people  on  the  eastern  end  of  my 
district  are  4-,  5-,  10-,  and  20-acre  cot¬ 
ton  farmers,  a  few  are  larger.  The  small 
farmer  has  just  as  much  right  to  vote 
in  the  referendum  and  his  vote  counts 
just  as  much  as  does  that  of  the  farmer 
with  2,000  acres.  They  vote  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  every  fall  for  the  following  year. 
It  takes  two- thirds  vote  to  put  the  pro¬ 
gram  into  effect.  You  do  not  have  to  go 
very  far  among  the  farmers  acreage-wise 
to  come  up  with  a  two-thirds  vote.  So 
the  small  farmers  can  easily  invoke 
the  payment  program.  If  they  do  and 
limitations  on  payments  are  invoked, 
the  large  farmers  would  be  wrecked. 
Every  man  who  produces  cotton  must — 
and  now  listen  to  me — he  must  com¬ 
ply  with  this  program.  He  must  plant 
his  acreage  within  the  limitations  of 
the  program.  He  must  set  aside  that 
quantity  of  acreage  which  the  law  says 
he  must  set  aide.  He  receives  a  pay¬ 
ment  therefor.  That  is  true.  But,  if  he 
did  not  set  that  acreage  aside  or  if  he 
failed  to  cooperate  or  if  he  refused  to 
cooperate,  if  he  planted  only  one-tenth 
of  one  acre  over  his  allotment,  he  is 
not  in  compliance.  Now,  what  does  that 
do  to  him?  The  nature  of  the  program 
is  such  that  it  would  break  a  large  farm¬ 
er  not  in  compliance.  Let  us  say  he  pro¬ 
duces  1,000  bales  of  cotton  and  is  not  in 
compliance.  He  must  market  that  cotton 
in  the  market  at  a  penalty  of  50  percent 
of  parity;  50  percent  of  parity  is  more 
than  he  would  receive  for  the  cotton 
itself  in  the  marketplace  under  this 
program. 

Now,  what  else  can  he  do  except  com¬ 
ply.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  with  all  deference,  what 
would  the  gentleman  do  if  he  had  a  1,000- 
acre  cotton  allotment  and  had  been 
voted  into  such  a  program?  Would  you 
refuse  to  comply  with  that  program?  If 
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you  did  you  could  not  even  sell  your 
crop  for  a  price  equivalent  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  penalty.  You  would  be  forced  to 
market  it  at  a  penalty  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  the  crop 
would  bring  in  the  marketplace.  So  that 
is  the  situation  in  which  these  farmers 
find  themselves.  This  illustrates  the 
danger  of  placing  a  limitation  upon  him. 
You  either  wreck  him  with  the  limitation 
or  the  marketing  penalty. 

If  you  place  a  limitation  upon  them, 
then  the  farmer  loses  at  that  end.  If  he 
plants  outside  of  the  program,  he  losses 
at  the  other  end.  So,  they  are  compelled 
to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  limi¬ 
tations  from  another  viewpoint.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  to  pay  taxes  on  2  acres 
as  it  does  to  pay  taxes  on  1  acre.  It  costs 
twice  .as  much  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  2  acres  as  it  does  for  1  acre.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  to  finance  the  credit  for  2 
"acres  as  it  does  for  1  acre.  It  costs  twice 
as  much  to  finance  the  credit  for  1,000 
acres  as  it  does  for  500  acres.  It  costs  10 
times  as  much  to  finance  the  credit  for 
1,000  acres  as  it  does  for  100  acres.  And 
if  payments  are  to  be  made,  I  say  to  my 
friends,  what  is  wrong  with  treating 
everyone  in  like  manner?  Why  is  it 
wrong?  Why  is  it  wrong  to  say  that  here 
is  a  man  with  an  operation  where  it  costs 
10  times  as  much  to  run  his  farm  as  it 
does  to  run  this  one  over  here — why  is 
it  wrong  to  make  the  payments  in 
amounts  proportionate  to  the  two  oper¬ 
ations?  You  believe  in  being  fair,  do  you 
not?  You  believe  in  treating  everyone 
alike,  do  you  not?  You  believe  in  doing 
by  one  just  as  you  do  by  the  other  one, 
do  you  not?  And,  whether  you  like  the 
program  or  not,  I  would  say  it  is 
almost - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  proceed  for  4  addi¬ 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  say  that 
you  are  just  duty  bound  to  treat  them  all 
alike,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  4-year  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  going  to  stand  by  what  I  agreed 
to  in  the  committee. 

And,  why  did  we  make  that  agree¬ 
ment?  I  had  some  amendments  which  I 
wanted  to  offer  to  the  program.  Another 
Member  had  other  amendments.  This 
Member  over  here  wanted  other  amend¬ 
ments,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  scores 
and  scores  of  amendments. 

Then  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
election  year.  We  knew  and  you  know 
that  if  the  Republicans  take  over  this 
fall,  they  will  want  to  write  the  program 
next  year.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
Republican  Members  were  somewhat  re¬ 
luctant  to  go  along  with  a  bill  this  year 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  politics.  I  could  understand 
their  feeling.  I  do  not  criticize  for  that. 
This  is  just  a  natural  fact  of  political 
life.  Therefore,  such  was  the  feeling  of 
many  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  and 
all  of  them  are  my  good  friends.  One 
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does  not  get  mad  with  them  over  such  a 
position.  They  were  reluctant  to  go  along 
with  a  4-year  bill,  of  course  they  were. 
And  who  would  criticize  them? 

So,  there,  we  of  the  committee  found 
ourselves  mired  down,  deadlocked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  agreement  which  we  made — and  we 
went  around  the  table  and  polled  each 
member — I  can  tell  you  now  there  would 
not  be  a  bill  on  this  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  today.  I  want  to  in¬ 
form  my  farmers  in  Mississippi  that  there 
would  not  be  a  bill  on  this  floor  were  it 
not  for  our  agreement.  I  have  some 
farmers  who  want  a  4-year  bill.  I  have 
some  who  want  a  44-year  bill.  But  the 
facts  of  life  are  we  would  have  no  bill  at 
all  here  but  for  our  agreement. 

I  am  saying  to  them  and  to  you  as 
sensible  understanding  people,  if  we  had 
not  agreed  as  we  did,  which  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  was  in  the  interest  of  everyone  and 
which  in  my  opinion  recognized  the  po¬ 
litical  situation  and  which  in  my  further 
opinion  recognized  the  simple  facts  of  life 
and  of  politics,  we  would  not  even  have  a 
bill  on  this  floor  of  the  House  today  for 
consideration. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  ab¬ 
solutely  sincere  about  his  proposal.  I 
know  he  feels  this  is  a  good  thing.  I  am 
not  saying  it  is  not.  He  is  a  great  Con¬ 
gressman  and  friend  of  agriculture.  I  am 
just  saying  that  I  hope  the  House  will 
stay  with  what  we  propose  as  the  safe 
and  appropriate  course  to  take.  Many  of 
my  farmers  want  a  longer  term  bill.  But 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage], 
Mr.  Chairman,  committed  himself  to  stay 
with  this  bill  just  as  it  is.  So  did  28  of  us. 
I  am  going  to  stay  with  them.  One  may 
know,  I  could  do  nothing  else.  I  know 
my  people  will  all  understand. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  apd  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend’ 
his  remarks.) 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QOTE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  substitute  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  pending  bill,  and  the 
bill  as  I  understand  it,  has  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page 
2,  line  10,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  Title  VH  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“  ‘Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  effective  with  the  1970  crops, 
the  total  amount  of  price  support  payments, 
wheat  certificates,  and  diversion  payments 
made  available  to  any  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
wheat,  respectively)  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  as  follows : 


“  ‘If  total  amount  of  such  payments  are: 

By  multiplying  by: 

The  maximum  payment  shall  be: 

$10,000  or  less _ 

More  than  $10,000  to  $15,000 

_  $10,000. 

$13  750 

More  than  $15,000  to  $20,000 

$lfi  ?50 

More  than  $20,000  to  $25  000 

$17  500 

More  than  $25,000... 

excess  of  $25,000.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  repealing,  effective  with  the  1970 
crop  and  upland  cotton,  section  103(d)  (12) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  before 
I  explain  my  amendment,  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  that  I  support  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  act  as  the  committee  pro¬ 
poses.  And  because  I  believe  the  act 
ought  to  be  extended,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
extension,  whatever  the  House  works  its 
will  on  the  length  of  the  extension. 

Now,  in  order  for  this  program  to  func¬ 
tion  properly  I  believe  that  we  need  a 
limitation  on  payments.  I  believe  it  is 
unacceptable  for  the  biggest  farm  op¬ 
erations  to  receive  over  $1  million.  In 
fact,  there  are  five  farms  in  this  country 
who  last  year  in  1967  received  payments 
totaling  $10,889,000.  No  program  is  going 
to  stand  very  long  if  the  size  of  payments 
are  being  made  where  five  total  more 
than  $10  million. 

Mry  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
does  is  to  permit  every  farmer,  every  co- 
operator  who  receives  up  to  $10,000  a 
year  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the 
payment.  However,  if  he  receives  more 
than  $10,000  and  less  than  $15,000,  then 
on  that  amount  above  $10,000  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  75  percent  of  the  payment.  If  he 
should  receive  an  amount  between  $15,- 
000  and  $20,000,  he  will  get  the  full 
amount  of  his  $10,000,  75  percent  of  that 
next  $5,000,  and  50  percent  of  the  amount 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

And  if  he  should  receive  an  amount 
greater  than  $20,000,  then  he  will  receive 
the  full  amount  on  the  $10,000,  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  next  $5,000,  and  50  percent  of 
the  next  $5,000,  and  25  percent  of  the 
amount  over  $20,000. 

For  such  a  person,  this  would  be  $17,- 
500,  plus  25  percent  of  anything  over  the 
amount  of  $20,000. 

There  is  precedent  for  doing  this.  The 
precedent  is  in  the  Sugar  Act.  The  Sugar 
Act  is  not  amended  by  this  bill,  but  it  is 
the  precedent,  and  I  read  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  brochure,  “History  and  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  Sugar  Program,”  dated 
May  14,  1962.  It  points  out  that  the  basic 
payment  upon  100  pounds  of  sugar  is  80 
cents,  and  the  rate  can  be  progressively 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  30  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  all  sugar  produced  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  30,000  short  tons. 

The  80  cents  is  on  the  first  350  short 
tons  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar, 
and  payment  can  be  reduced  to  30  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  on  all  sugar  produced 
in  excess  of  30,000  short  tons. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  drafted  my 
amendment  on  the  limitation  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  based  on  the  precedent  previous 
Congresses  have  already  set. 

We  have  seen  the  large  guaranteed 


payments  to  the  large  operators  as  being 
a  great  inducement  for  increasing  the 
size  of  the  farm  holdings.  And  I  believe 
that  same  principle  of  graduated  sugar 
payments  ought  to  apply  to  feedgrains, 
wool,  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  programs. 
This  amendment  does. 

The  limitation  on  payments  suggested 
with  a  cutoff  of  $10,000,  $15,000,  or 
$20,000,  runs  into  the  problem  of  some 
of  the  large  operators  causing  the  pro¬ 
gram  some  difficulty,  according  to  some 
observers.  If  my  amendment  prevails,  I 
believe  we  should  remove  the  penalty  on 
cotton  production  by  those  not  in  the 
program. 

I  believe  the  program  will  still  work 
with  the  fixed  cutoff  amendments,  but 
we  will  be  more  sure  that  the  program 
will  function  as  intended  if  my  grad¬ 
uated  payment  is  adopted.  In  this  way, 
all  farmers  receive  a  payment  no  matter 
how  large  their  operation. 

I  include  in  my  amendment  the  repeal¬ 
ing  of  the  cotton  snapback.  You  do  not 
go  back  to  the  old  two-priced  cotton  with 
my  amendment  but  you  retain  the  one- 
priced  cotton  as  it  is  in  the  present  law. 
Every  farmer  who  participates  in  the 
program  will  receive  a  payment,  but  it 
will  be  graduated  like  the  sugar  program. 

What  it  means  is  that  the  farmer  or 
the  cooperator  who  received  $4  million 
would  only  get  about  $1  million. 

The  ones  who  got  $1  million  would  be 
down  to  around  $250,000.  A  person  with 
a  $20,000  payment  would  be  getting 
$17,500. 

And  one  with  $15,000  would  go  to 
$13,750. 

Then  below  $10,000  they  would  receive 
the  full  amount. 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  sensible  lim¬ 
itation  on  payments  yet  devised. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  advise  us  as  to  the  status  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtjie]  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  is  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  May  I  inquire  as  to 
the  status  of  the  Smith  of  Iowa  amend¬ 
ment,  providing  for  the  4-year  term? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in¬ 
form  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  The  distribution  of 
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benefits  under  the  commodity  programs 
is  not  relief  or  welfare  grants.  The  par¬ 
ticipant  earns  what  he  receives  by  the 
value  of  what  he  puts  into  the  program. 
A  farmer  who  diverts  100  acres  from  sur¬ 
plus  production  is  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  the  person  who  diverts  10  acres 
on  his  farm.  To  make  the  program  work 
it  is  essential  that  sizable  acreage  must 
be  taken  out  of  crop  production  as  our 
'  farm  plant  is  entirely  too  big  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  sales. 

When  a  farmer  diverts  100  acres  or  any 
given  acreage  from  production  he  should 
be  compensated  for  the  income  he  would 
lose  and  the  expenses  he  would  incur  in 
idling  this  acreage.  He  was  asked  by  his 
Government  to  reduce  surplus  stocks 
and  not  grow  more  crops  than  can  be 
used.  To  attain  results  in  a  program  of 
this  kind  all  size  operations  need  to  trim 
their  plantings,  not  just  the  small-  and 
middle-sized  operator  since  75  percent 
to  80  percent  of  the  total  farm  produc¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  25  percent  of  the 
farmers — the  larger  ones. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  reveals  that 
the  investment  per  worker  in  agriculture 
averages  $41,300,  while  in  industry  it  is 
$21,900  per  worker.  These  costs  have 
been  increasing  consistently. 

It  has  been  argued  that  to  place  a 
limitation  on  the  size  of  payments  to, 
fanners  would  save  money.  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  will.  Under  date  of  July  19,  1968, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  Orville  Freeman  who  had  this 
to  say  about  the  contention  that  limita¬ 
tions  on  farm  benefits  would  save  money, 
and  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

And  to  those  who  assume  that  money  will 
be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  say  that 
this  is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result  of 
supply  management  is  to  be  achieved.  If  one 
large  farmer  who  has  been  foregoing  pro¬ 
duction  on  1,000  acres  doesn’t  cooperate  in 
these  programs,  that  means  100  small  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  to  forego  production  on  10 
more  acres  each  to  maintain  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  stability — and  I  believe  that  this  would 
cost  more,  not  only  in  Federal  funds,  but  in 
further  curtailment  of  opportunity  for 
smaller  farmers. 

For  quite  a  long  time  the  Government 
has  subsidized  various  segments  of  the 
economy  including  airlines,  the  railroads, 
and  steamship  lines.  As  to  whether  these 
aids  are  justified  is  not  apropos  here. 
These  benefits  are  not  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  concern  par¬ 
ticipating,  its  capitalization  or  whether  a 
jet,  piston-driven  motor,  steam  or  elec¬ 
tric  locomotive  is  involved,  the  subsidy  is 
applied  uniformly  when  the  criteria  for 
such  payment  has  been  fulfilled. 

Similarly  there  should  be  no  discrim¬ 
ination  practiced  against  a  farmer  be¬ 
cause  he  has  through  diligent  effort, 
skill,  and  determination  to  get  ahead  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  farm.  He  should  not  be 
condemned  because  he  is  a  success.  He 
is  responsible  for  making  the  program 
effective.  Because  of  him,  largely,  the 
consumer  pays  less  for  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  as  his  operation  is  efficient. 

Many  large  farmers  share  their  pay¬ 
ments  with  their  tenants,  who  receive 
the  checks  in  their  own  right.  The  large 
farm  under  such  arrangement  is  an 
aggregation  of  several  small  farms.  The 
tenants  could  not,  however,  participate 


in  the  farm  program  unless  the  land- 
owner  found  it  beneficial  for  him  to 
enter  the  program.  A  limitation  invoked 
upon  the  large  operator  could  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  small  tenant  who  works  on 
his  land. 

This  amendment  is  wrong  in  principle 
because  it  penalizes  a  person  who  has 
done  his  job  well.  The  amendment  would 
stifle  the  initiative  of  the  individual  by 
discouraging  him  to  get  ahead.  We  have 
taught  our  youth  that  by  hard  work  and 
the  proper  application  of  his  or  her  tal¬ 
ents,  wit,  zeal,  intuition  there  is  no  limit 
to  attainments  in  this  country.  This 
amendment  changes  that  completely  by 
saying  that  if  you  are  a  large  farmer  you 
are  blacklisted — your  rightful  earnings 
are  reduced. 

Self  reliance,  the  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quire  property  to  expand  your  holdings 
is  the  true  American  system  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Let  us  keep  it  that  way 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  this  to  say 
about  property: 

Prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is 
desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich  and  hence  is  just  encour¬ 
agement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus,  by  example, 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  these  amendments 
for  the  same  reasons  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas  quoted  in  his  remarks. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  to  penalize  a  man 
in  America  for  initiative,  for  having  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  take  a  risk  and 
expand  his  operations  in  this  country — 
since  when  is  this  a  bad  trait?  Anyone 
who  is  experienced  in  this  field  knows 
that  with  that  expansion  comes  the  risk 
of  investment,  the  chance  to  expand 
and  to  try  to  accomplish  something,  and 
to  add  to  his  holdings.  Since  when  should 
we  penalize  a  man  for  that? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  we  should  have  a  farm  program. 
And  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  farm 
program  that  our  American  farmer  can 
make,  a  living  out  of,  then  we  should  start 
phasing  it  out  and  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
extension  of  this  1-year  bill.  The  1-year 
extension  will  provide  farmers  with  the 
lead  time  needed  to  make  essential 
plans  for  producing  and  marketing  crops 
upon  which  their  livelihood  depends.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  interval  in  which  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  next  administration  could 
formulate  an  effective  farm  program,  a 
program  which  would  improve  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  American  agriculture, 
reverse  the  trend  from  costly  Govern¬ 
ment  programs,  and  assure  an  adequate 
food  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 

Today,  according  to  some  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  500,000  to  800,000  men,  wom¬ 
en  and  children  are  leaving  the  farms 
a  year.  Where  are  they  going?  They  are 
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going  to  the  large  cities  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  problems  that  we  are  having 
in  the  large  cities;  100,000  of  these  men 
are  farmowners,  landowners,  people 
who  are  going  broke.  Today  parity  is  at 
74  percent  according  to  the  new  formula¬ 
tion.  Every  time  it  gets  low,  they  come 
up  with  a  new  formula. 

This  program  under  this  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  one  preceding — that,  since 
1961 — has  resulted  in  a  net  increase  in 
farm  debt  of  $23.7  billion  while  produc¬ 
tion  costs  have  during  the  same  period 
gone  up  by  31  percent. 

The  American  faimer  is  subsidizing 
the  American  consumer.  This  is  where  I 
think  the  politics  come  in.  The  American 
faimer  is  subsidizing  the  American  con¬ 
sumer.  Ten  years  ago  the  consumer  was 
spending  25  percent  of  his  disposable  in¬ 
come  for  food;  today  he  is  spending  17 
percent  of  his  disposable  income  for  food. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  I 
believe  the  present  farm  program  now  in 
its  third  year  has  done  what  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do  in  achieving  a  parity  posi¬ 
tion  for  our  farmers  with  our  citizens  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

The  parity  ratio,  which  averaged  85 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration,  averaged  only  74  for  1967 
as  a  whole  and  is  now  down  to  73.  Even 
the  adjusted  parity  ratio,  which  includes 
direct  payments  to  farmers  is  down  eight 
points,  and  on  both  an  adjusted  and  un¬ 
adjusted  basis,  the  parity  ratio  is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  since  the  depression 
year  of  1934. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  we  must  tell  the 
American  farmer  and  agriculture  in  this 
country  that  until  we  get  politics  and 
politicians  out  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
going  to  change  one  iota. 

The  realized  net  farm  income  in  1967 
was  down  nearly  $2  billion  from  the  year 
before — a  10-percent  cut  in  pay  for  farm¬ 
ers,  while  practically  all  other  segments 
of  industry  were  enjoying  sizable  pay  in¬ 
creases  to  compensate  for  higher  costs 
and  prices.  But  the  farmer  is  trapped  by 
a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze  brought  on 
by  the  inflationary  fiscal  policies  of  the 
past  8  years — a  $2.5  billion  deficit  for  the 
1968  fiscal  year  alone.  What  other  in¬ 
dustry  or  business  can  take  such  a  re¬ 
duction? 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  graphically 
illustrated  the  sad  state  of  American 
agriculture  recently.  Their  report  shows 
that  agriculture  is  the  largest  of  the  12 
biggest  U.S.  industries.  Agriculture  leads 
in  assets,  spending  for  equipment,  and 
machinery,  and  in  number  of  workers. 

If  farmers  had  been  adequately  paid 
for  their  production,  agriculture  would 
be  first  in  income  and  second  in  sales — 
but  it  is  not.  The  article  reports  that  ag¬ 
riculture  sales  are  less  than  17  percent 
of  assets  while  the  next  11  largest  in¬ 
dustries  have  sales  which  average  108 
percent  of  their  assets  per  year.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  how  or  how  much 
the  farm  economy  of  this  Nation  has 
been  affected  during  the  last  8  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  illustration  of 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  farm 
problem  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation’s 
farms  have  disappeared  since  1960. 
From  4  million  farm  units  then,  there  are 
now  only  3  million. 
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The  movement  of  people  from  country 
to  city  has  been  called  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  “the  most 
massive  migration  the  world  has  ever 
known.” 

Today  seven  out  of  10  citizens  live  on 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation’s  land, 
and  most  of  the  rest  seem  destined  to  join 
them.  This  trend  was  never  seriously 
questioned  by  previous  generations.  The 
reason :  Those  who  went  to  the  city  found 
a  better  life.  But  now,  while  a  half-mil¬ 
lion  rural  migrants,  many  of  them  non¬ 
white,  continue  to  make  the  trek  to  urban 
areas  each  year,  they  are  not  finding  a 
better  life.  Just  read  and  listen  to  the 
news  of  riots  in  the  cities.  But  the  cities’ 
problems  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  im¬ 
proving  living  conditions  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  them.  That  only  encourages 
more  poor  and  unskilled  to  come  off  the 
farms  in  search  of  work,  thus  creating  a 
treadmill  effect.  So  the  real  solution  lies 
in  the  revitalization  of  rural  America  and 
the  farm  economy  to  stop  this  senseless 
migration  and  the  continued  over¬ 
crowding  of  our  already  problem-ridden 
cities.  And  especially  when  there  are  so 
many  advantages  now  in  our  age  of  mod¬ 
ern  communications  and  transportation 
to  living  in  smaller  communities. 

And  regardless  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  present  program  or  the  inefficien¬ 
cy  of  its  administration,  its  very  purpose 
is  threatened  by  proposals  to  limit  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers.  The  operation  of  the 
program  depends  on  production  control 
and  any  limitation  of  payments  will  re¬ 
sult  in  dire  consequences  to  both  large 
and  small  producers. 

Either  production  costs  will  soar  be¬ 
cause  large  producers,  forced  out  of  the 
program  because  of  inadequate  incen¬ 
tives,  will  plant  in  excess  of  program  lim¬ 
its  or  the  smaller  farmer  will  be  required 
to  produce  less  and  less  to  insure  that 
total  production  will  not  add  to  surpluses 
or  the  Government  will  be  forced  to  buy 
up  the  surplus  to  stabilize  prices.  And 
increased  supplies  will  force  prices  down 
for  both  large  and  small  operators.  ' 

Why  should  the  farmer  who  operates 
an  efficient  farm  and  has  been  willing  to 
assume  the  debt  and  risks  of  a  larger 
operation  be  penalized  for  trying  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  better  himself?  Net  income 
even  to  large  farm  operators  in  certainly 
far  below  the  average  returns  for  most 
other  business  and  industry.  Although 
the  average  American  does  not  realize 
the  real  seriousness  of  the  farm  problem, 
the  farmers  do.  Listen  to  what  one  farmer 
in  my  district  wrote — and  this  is  from 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clayton,  Box  382,  Earth,  Tex. 
He  had  a  title  for  it,  too — “The  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  Sixties”: 

Please  read  about  the  depression  of  the 
middle  sixties.  For  the  farmers  of  West  Texas 
this  is  as  bad  as  the  depression  of  the 
thirties.  I  farmed  through  the  depression  of 
the  early  thirties,  and  I  also  farm  in  the 
depression  of  the"  middle  sixties,  the  same 
place  and  the  same  land  that  I  farmed  in 
the  thirties.  To  prove  my  point  I  offer  these 
figures : 

In  1932  a  plow  point  cost  $2.00;  in  1967 
the  same  point  costs  $8.00.  In  1932  all  cot¬ 
ton,  without  taking  samples,  brought  4  /2 
cents  a  pound;  in  1967  cotton  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  worth  14  cents  a  pound.  That 
is  the  same  kind  of  cotton  we  sold  for  4  y2 
cents  in  1932.  Cotton  is  about  three  times  as 


high  now  as  it  was  in  1932,  and  a  plow  point 
is  four  times  as  high. 

Some  say,  Raise  better  cotton.  We  would  if 
we  could.  We  raise  the  very  best  cotton  pos¬ 
sible  for  this  country.  Our  average  grade  of 
cotton  is  S.L.M.  Lt.  Sp.  31/32,  and  that  is 
worth  $16.95  in  the  loan.  However,  by  the 
time  they  get  through  taking  off  for  low 
micronaire,  it  is  worth  14  cents.  Note  that 
this  is  the  same  cotton  that  was  worth  4V4 
cents  in  1932. 

In  1932  you  could  get  all  the  labor  you 
needed  for  $1.26  a  day.  Now  labor  costs  $12.00 
to  $15.00  a  day.  Labor  is  twelve  times  higher 
now,  and  cotton  is  three  times  higher.  I  do 
not  mind  paying  high  labor  if  I  could  add  it 
on  to  my  product.  Farming,  however,  is  the 
only  business  in  the  world  that  cannot  do 
this.  The  more  crop  a  farmer  has  the  more 
money  he  loses. 

A  piece  of  machinery  that  a  farmer  pur¬ 
chased  six  years  ago  and  which  is  still  in 
good  condition  will  bring  half  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  If  he  wanted  to  replace  it  to¬ 
day,  he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  price 
in  addition  to  giving  the  dealer  the  old  piece 
of  machinery  as  a  trade-in.  That  is  how  much 
a  farmer’s  cost  has  gone  up  in  the  last  six 
years.  The  farmers  are  going  broke  as  fast 
as  they  can,  leaving  the  farms,  and  going 
to  the  cities.  The  farm  workers  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  the 
government  wants  it  so  that  we  can  have 
more  slums. 

Tractors  are  four  to  five  times  as  high  as 
they  were  even  in  1941.  The  same  holds  true 
with  everything  else  that  the  farmers  use  in 
order  to  produce. 

It  is  not  the  farmer’s  business  to  keep  a 
year’s  supply  of  food  for  the  nation.  That  is 
the  business  of  everyone.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  handled  as  such. 

The  last  money  farmers  made  was  back  in 
1962  or  1963.  In  my  opinion  the  Administra¬ 
tion  is  using  the  farmer  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  more  trouble  at  home  than  we  could 
ever  stop  overseas.  When  a  farmer  has  $300,- 
000  to  $400,000  invested  in  farm  business  and 
can’t  make  a  good  living  for  his  family,  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  way  things  are 
being  handled.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
farmer  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  is 
worth  as  much  money  as  he  was  two  years 
ago.  I  have  talked  with  lending  agencies,  and 
they  agree  with  me.  Unless  something  is 
done  this  nation  is  going  to  be  hungry  in  a 
few  years.  This  nation  was  built  on  family- 
size  business;  and  when  we  lose  that,  we  have 
lost  the  strength  of  our  nation  and  our 
freedom  as  well. 

Every  business  in  the  world  that  I  know 
anything  about  has  the  right  to  add  the  cost 
of  production  on  to  the  price  of  their  product 
except  farmers;  they  have  to  take  what  they 
can  get.  The  cost  of  food  at  the  farm  level 
does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer.  This  year  I  had  a 
friend  who  farmed  three  miles  from  town 
who  had  onions  that  went  to  waste  in  the 
field  because  he  could  not  get  enough  for 
them  to  pay  the  harvesting  expense.  At  this 
same  time  the  stores  were  selling  onions  at 
two  pounds  for  29  cents.  I  know  that  we 
farmers  get  a  government  check,  and  I  also 
know  that  we  have  to  plant  a  crop  that 
loses  money  in  order  to  get  this  check.  As  a 
result,  we  come  out  broke. 

Labor  may  think  this  is  good  for  them; 
but  they  had  better  reconsider  because  when 
farming  gets  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  they 
can  make  you  pay  the  prices  for  food  that 
they  want  you  to  pay.  Also  the  farmer  buys 
products.  Labor  produces  steel,  fertilizer, 
tractors,  trucks,  combines,  and  so  many  other 
things  that  one  does  not  think  of.  The  farmer 
cannot  buy  them  without  the  money,  and 
this  is  going  to  have  its  effect  on  labor. 

The  farmer  in  America  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  the  “forgotten  man”  of  this  gen¬ 
eration.  He  is  not  going  to  remedy  this 
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situation  by  spreading  too  thin  the  re¬ 
sources  he  does  have  at  his  disposal.  This 
is  1968 — not  1920.  Back  in  1920,  the 
farmer’s  interests  were  protected  by  a 
majority  ofjhe  Members  of  Congress.  In 
that  year,  251  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  were  occupied  by  Members 
who  represented  farm  districts — those 
with  20  percent  or  more  of  rural  farm 
population.  Those  251  seats  amounted  to 
57  percent  or  a  clear  majority  of  the  435 
Members  of  Congress.  Those  were  “the 
good  old  days”  when  you  could  afford  to 
dilute  your  strength  from  time  to  time 
and  go  separate  ways.  Those  days  have 
long  since  passed  into  history. 

By  1960,  51  Congressmen — only  12  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total — were  farm  district  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  1970  census  will  certainly  show  a 
further  erosion  of  farmers’  strength  in 
Congress.  According  to  tentative  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Census  Bureau  we  will  have 
39  district  Representatives  or  slightly  less 
than  9  percent  after  the  1970  census. 

Now,  the  crucial  question  that  faces 
today’s  farmer  is:  How  best  can  I  use  the 
strength  and  the  resources  I  do  have  to 
advance  my  own  economic  well-being 
and  that  of  my  fellow  farmers? 

The  answer  as  I  see  it  is  that  the 
fanner  must  learn  what  all  minority 
groups  sooner  or  later  must  learn:  pool 
your  resources  and  speak  with  one  voice. 

So,  although  I  do  support  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  to  the  present  farm  program, 
the  next  Congress  must  face  up  to  the 
task  and  the  dire  necessity  of  overhaul¬ 
ing  this  program  and  giving  the  farmer, 
the  forgotten  man  of  this  generation,  a 
fair  shake  and  a  fair  share  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  abundance  of  our  economy. 
He  has  done  more  and  done  it  better  for 
the  American  consumer  and  hungry 
millions  in  other  countries  and  realized 
less  for  his  efforts  than  any  other  citi¬ 
zen.  He  deserves  better  and  I  believe 
there  are  enough  Members  of  this  body 
and-'  the  Agriculture  Committee  who 
realize  that  this  country  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosper  and  solve  the  problems 
of  its  cities  without  first  solving  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  revitalizing 
the  agricultural  economy  of  America. 

Mi’,  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  Committee  to  defeat  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie],  and  support  the  sub¬ 
stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  amounts  of  payments,  and  that  is  a 
cause  of  consternation,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
of  us.  However,  I  wonder  how  many  can 
recall  and  how  many  were  here  and  how 
many  voted  for  the  $20  million  tax  break 
for  American  Motors  Corp.?  I  remember. 
It  happened  here.  How  about  the  $10 
million  rent  supplement  program?  That 
is  all  we  could  spare  for  that  program. 
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We  did  vote  it.  But  when  we  come  to 
payments  to  farmers  and  they  are  large, 
we  do  not  want  to  forget  that  we  did  vote 
for  one  company  a  $20  million  tax  break. 

When  we  talk  about  a  limit  of  $10,000 
or  $20,000,  that  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  may  have  bought  a  tractor  or  a 
combine.  Do  you  know  what  a.  self- 
propelled  combine  sells  for?  Some  are 
$20,000. 

We  are  talking  about  other  programs, 
and  I  know  our  urban  friends  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  we  all  are,  about  the  people  in 
the  cities  who  do  not  have  enough  money 
for  housing  and  food,  and  perhaps  sup¬ 
port  payments  for  an  unwed  mother  with 
two  or  three  children  and  with  no  hus¬ 
band.  But  here  we  are  paying  to  limit 
production  in  the  farm  programs.  If  we 
could  limit  production  in  that  ADC  field, 
the  investment  might  be  good  also.  Many 
of  us  have  supported  programs  to  meet 
urban  needs  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
and  I  urge  Members  to  support  the  farm 
program,  so  the  farmers  can  plan  and 
keep  this  country  the  best  fed  country 
at  the  lowest  portion  of  its  income  of  any 
country  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan], 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
harsh  comments  were  made  to  me  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  on  the  food  stamp  legislation  last 
month  because  I  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  making  an  arrangement  on  the  farm 
and  food  stamp  bills,  in  order  to  get  both 
bills  before  the  House  and  through  the 
House.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  shocked  and  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  making  deals  on  legislation. 

The  arrangement  I  was  referring  to 
has  been  made.  It  is  not  an  underhanded 
and  reprehensible  sell-out  of  principle  by 
one  side  or  the  other  to  support  some¬ 
thing  bad  in  order  to  get  something 
good.  What  I  pleaded  with  the  committee 
to  recognize  and  to  understand  was  the 
necessity  for  rural  area  Members  of  this 
House  to  see  the  need — the  vital  need — 
for  legislation  which  is  essential  for  our 
cities  if  they  expect  those  of  us  from 
urban  areas  to  continue  to  vote  for  leg¬ 
islation  vitally  important  to  the  farmer. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  for  a 
4-year  extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act 
because  I  believe  the  farmers  need  such 
a  bill  in  order  to  farm  profitably.  Our 
economy — and  particularly  the  part  of  it 
which  provides  jobs  for  those  I  represent 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis — needs  farmers  as 
buyers  of  the  goods  we  make  and  sell. 
We  are  economically  interdependent;  as 
legislators  for  the  whole  country — not 
just  spokesmen  for  narrow  geographical 
or  economic  interests — we  have  to  work 
together,  and  learn  about  the  problems 
confronting  other  segments  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  be  willing  to  vote  for  what  the 
whole  country  needs  even  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  city  people  viewing  much  of  the 
farm  legislation  or  rural  people  viewing 
some  of  the  programs  to  aid  our  cities, 
our  constituents  are  not  always  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  such  votes,  and  may  in  fact 
criticize  them. 


Some  farm  associations,  such  as  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  Grange  and 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  rec¬ 
ognize  the  interdependence,  and  have 
worked  hard  to  help  us  pass  good  legisla¬ 
tion  to  aid  the  cities,  and  the  consumer. 
They  certainly  helped  me  on  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  and  they 
helped  also  on  the  food  stamp  bill.  The 
food  stamp  bill,  I  might  add,  has  received 
enthusiastic  assistance  also  from  wheat 
growers,  the  cotton  growers,  the  corn 
growers,  and  other  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  groups,  and  I  appreciate  that  help. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Neal  Smith  amend¬ 
ment  for  a  4-year  farm  bill,  not  in  order 
to  “pay  them  back”  for  the  help  of  farm 
groups  on  all  these  bills,  but  rather  in 
recognition,  first,  of  the  merits  of  the 
legislation,  and  then,  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  voting  to  help  the  farmer — giv¬ 
ing  help  I  know  is  needed — I  am  not 
rewarding  a  group  which  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cord  similar  help  to  people  in  the  city. 
We  must  see  each  other’s  problems  and 
needs.  My  quarrel  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  that  it  refused  to  widen 
its  viewpoint  in  order  to  see  what  the 
food  stamp  program  accomplishes,  not 
only  for  city  people,  but  for  thousands 
of  low-income  rural  families,  to.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  similarly  shortsighted  on  farm 
bills,  and,  as  a  result  of  what  happened 
earlier  today,  I  do  not  have  to  be  nar¬ 
rowly  shortsighted  or  politically  vengeful. 

We  passed  a  4-year  food  stamp  bill 
here  yesterday  in  order  to  assure  the 
stability  and  continued  expansion  of  the 
program,  to  remove  the  uncertainties 
about  its  future.  The  farmer  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  need  the 
same  kind  of  assured  continuity  on  the 
farm  program.  If  Congress  wants  to 
amend  or  kill  the  farm  program  next 
year,  it  can  still  do  so — but  only  by  tak¬ 
ing  affirmative  action.  A  1-year  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  either  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  food  stamp  program,  would 
permit  the  demise  of  either  program  next 
year  merely  by  the  inaction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

I  feel  the  committee  should  review 
these  programs  constantly  and  recom¬ 
mend  improvements  where  indicated,  but 
we  have  had  to  fight  too  long  and  too 
hard  to  get  these  programs  instituted  to 
run  the  annual  gauntlet  of  having  them 
die  or  jeopardized  by  mere  inaction  of 
the  committee  handling  them. 

To  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  represent  urban  areas,  and  who 
always  vote  with  the  consumer  and  for 
good  domestic  programs  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  present 
farm  law  has  been  instrumental  in  saving 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  and  storing  surplus  commodities, 
and  in  the  cost  of  dumping  or  giving 
away  surplus  foods  overseas  for  currency 
we  can  never  spend.  A  few  years  ago, 
we  were  spending  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
just  to  store  the  surpluses  Mr.  Benson’s 
farm  policies  had  piled  up,  and  $iy2  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  to  give  them  away  overseas. 
The  surplus  problem  has  been  dramati¬ 
cally  reduced.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
the  capacity,  through  this  program,  to 
expand  production  of  food  very  quickly 
in  case  the  need  should  arise. 
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Three  years  ago,  this  legislation  was 
attacked  by  our  Republican  colleagues 
as  a  “bread  tax.”  Remember?  It  was  no 
such  thing,  but  they  tried  their  best  to 
beat  us  on  that  one  in  the  1966  elections. 
Let  us  get  a  little  political,  too,  once  in 
a  while,  and  get  behind  a  Democratic 
program  which  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  opposition,  but  which  has  proved  it¬ 
self  workable  in  3  years  of  operation. 
Secretary  Freeman  has  done  a  good  job — 
an  outstanding  job.  He  deserves  our  sup¬ 
port.  Let  us  back  him  up.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  for  the  Neal  Smith 
amendment. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
you  have  heard  the  comments  and  ques¬ 
tions  on  two  sides  of  the  particular  de¬ 
bate  that  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  limitation  of  payments.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  generally  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  Member  who  has  been  in  favor 
of  farm  programs  per  se,  whether  or  not 
he  believes  that  this  payment  limitation 
question  would  kill  or  strengthen  future 
farm  programs.  If  he  would  do  this 
briefly,  I  would  appreciate  it,  because 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  the  same  question. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  it  would  strengthen  farm 
programs  for  the  future  and  make  them 
function  better.  One  of  my  reasons  for 
saying  that  is  the  fact  that  the  National 
Farmers  Union  supports  my  amendment, 
and  they  have  a  long  record  of  support 
for  legislation  of  this  type.  I  doubt  they 
would  be  supporting  my  amendment  if  it 
would  not  be  something  that  would 
strengthen  the  legislation  rather  than 
hurt  it. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  observations. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]  has  stated  to  the  House  that 
he  does  not  think  the  extension  of  this 
program  is  necessary.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  make  some  comments 
along  this  same  line  as  to  whether  he 
thinks  a  limitation  of  the  payments  will 
strengthen  or  kill  future  farm  programs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Definitely  a  limitation 
of  the  payments  will  be  a  step  forward 
and  be  an  improvement  in  Ihe  program 
that  we  have,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
you  with  the  impression  that  I  think 
then,  under  those  circumstances,  we 
would  have  the  best  possible  world  for 
the  American  farmer.  I  am  sure  we  can 
do  a  lot  better  than  that,  and  I  intend 
to  work  to  that  end  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZE.  The  gentleman  may  be 
unhappy  with  the  existing  program  as 
many  are  and  some  may  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  it,  but  if  you  place  a  payment 
limitation,  regardless  of  how  much,  some 
of  the  very  large  operators  will  withdraw 
from  the  program  and  pull  out,  and  you 
may  have  the  greatest  surplus  of  grain 
that  you  have  ever  seen.  In  the  long  run 
it  could  damage  the  small  operator  much 
more  severely  than  the  large  efficient 
operator. 
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Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  observations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  courtesy  very  much,  and  I  want 
to  respond  to  that  comment. 

I  stated  that  these  programs  are  not 
the  only  way  land  can  be  taken  out  of 
production.  This  Congress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  cropland  adjustment  program, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  soil  bank 
program  that  we  had  years  ago.  The 
experience  of  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  shows  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
of  retiring  acres  is  about  one-half  com¬ 
pared  with  retiring  land  under  these 
commodity  programs. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  just  wish  to  make  one  further  observa¬ 
tion  here.  I  further  wish  to  add  a  little 
bit  to  this  confusion. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  has  taken 
a  position  that  is  somewhat  contrary 
and  different  from  the  position  of  the 
Farmers  Union  in  my  State.  They  can 
reasonably  wonder  why  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  among  some 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  was  interested 
in  having  this  particular  question  com¬ 
mented  on  by  two  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  generally  taken  two  separate 
positions  insofar  as  our  farm  legislation 
is  concerned.  I  happen  to  be  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  farm  program.  I  have  been 
a  critic  of  its  administration. 

In  my  remarks  yesterday,  I  indicated 
I  intended  to  support  this  bill  and  I  was 
supported  by  the  Republican  policy  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
we  can  clarify  the  basic  issue  here  by  un¬ 
derstanding  one  basic  fact  which  was 
mentioned  by  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas.  This  farm  program 
is  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem-solving  device.  Under  this  program 
Uncle  Sam  says  that  he  want  certain  co¬ 
operation  which  he  needs  in  the  national 
interest,  not  in  the  interest  of  agriculture 
exclusively — it  is  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest. 

If  the  farmer  complies,  he  is  compen¬ 
sated  for  his  participation  and  his  re¬ 
turn  depends  upon  the  amount  of  his 
participation.  The  payments  which  he 
receives  are  not  subsidies,  but  they  will 
be  subsidies  if  we  adopt  a  limitation  on 
payments  because  we  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  bill  by  limiting  the  pay¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  law,  which  is  not  being  amended 


here,  limitation  of  payments  on  cotton  is 
absolutely  impossible  and  limitations  on 
the  grain  program  are  completely  un¬ 
workable  and  will  make  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  meaningless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  could  get 
at  some  of  the  big  farm  operators  who 
are  carrying  on  tax  loss  operations  or 
so-called  hobby  farmers  through  an¬ 
other  approach,  but  as  long  as  we  seek 
to  control  production,  we  cannot  limit 
payments. 

Apparently  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  there  is  a  moral 
question  involved  in  these  large  pay¬ 
ments.  At  the  very  least,  such  payments 
are  hard  to  explain  to  someone  who  does 
not  understand  the  program.  And,  it  does 
offer  a  fertile  field  for  demagoguery.  For 
instance,  we  had  some  who  are  for  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  and  yet  these  same  per¬ 
sons  come  here  each  year  with  proposals 
to  increase  the  Government  employees’ 
salaries  by  a  percentage  basis.  Five  per¬ 
cent  of  a  $20,000  salary  is  considerably 
more  than  5  percent  of  a  $6,000  salary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  others  who 
complain  about  the  size  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  budget.  That  budget 
includes  among  other  things,  food-for- 
the-needy  programs,  food-for-peace, 
programs,  for  clean  meat,  for  disease 
control,  national  forests,  wilderness 
areas,  and  so  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  special  in¬ 
terest  legislation  nor  is  it  regional  legis¬ 
lation.  I  introduced  legislation  earlier 
this  year  which  was  designed  to  extend 
this  program  and  would  improve  it  by 
amendments.  It  needs  improvement,  and 
especially  in  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  deserves 
better  treatment  and  more  effective  an¬ 
swers  than  he  is  getting  today  under  this 
program.  For  that  reason  I  do  not  want 
to  lock  the  farmer  into  a  depressed  po¬ 
sition  for  4  additional  years. 

And,  as  long  as  we  use  the  present  law 
to  control  production  limiting  payments, 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  that 
law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mi'.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at 
some  disadvantage,  being  a  junior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
get  to  speak  just  before  the  janitor  comes 
in  to  sweep. 

However,  let  me  say  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is 
to  control  supply,  and  actually  cut  down 
production,  production  of  the  fanner, 
to  bring  farm  supply  closer  to  demand. 

Mi'.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  there  is  more 
to  it  than  that.  The  direct  payments  as 
Federal  funds  to  improved  farmer  in¬ 
come. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  will  come  over  here,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

I  do  not  completely  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  It  sounds 
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real  good,  because  any  time  you  start 
limiting  the  amount  of  payments  that 
any  one  farmer  can  receive,  that  sounds 
inviting.  I  think  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  a  short  while  ago 
said  the  amendment  would  not  work. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
have  any  figures,  or  have  any  notion  of 
the  number  of  farmers  that  would  not 
comply  if  we  should  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  an  answer - 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  never  know  what  farm¬ 
ers  will  comply  with  it;  that  is  a  deci¬ 
sion  they  make  themselves  each  year. 

All  farmers  do  not  comply.  But  the 
question  comes  of  say,  for  instance,  a 
farmer  that  received  $1,020,000  in  pay¬ 
ments  this  last  year,  under  my  amend¬ 
ment  he  would  be  cut  down  to  $267,500. 
Now,  would  that  farmer  forfeit  $267,000 
to  go  out  and  sell  on  the  market  without 
any  price  protection,  or  would  he  want 
the  price  support  loan  protection  and  be 
willing  to  stay  in  for  the  $267,000?  I 
imagine  he  would  stay  in. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Has  the  gentleman  talked 
to  any  of  these  people  that  are  in  that 
category,  or  has  the  gentleman  checked 
this  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the 
people  in  that  category,  they  are  not  very 
happy  with  my  amendment.  Nobody 
wants  to  have  their  money  cut  back.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  if  the  sugar 
program  had  been  80  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  all  of  the  sugar  farmers,  they 
would  not  have  accepted  the  graduated 
payment  program  as  it  now  is,  where  it 
is  scaled  from  80  cents  down  to  30  cents. 
That  is  where  I  took  the  idea  from,  the 
precedent  in  the  sugar  program  of  the 
reduced  payment  to  those  who  have 
larger  operations. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Farm  Act 
is  to  help  the  small  farm  family  and  in¬ 
crease  their  income.  It  never  was  stated 
that  it  was  to  be  an  inducement  to  large 
farmers  to  become  larger  and  making 
guarantees  to  farmers  to  become  larger 
and  larger  operators. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  keep  the  farm  program  on  its 
original  course. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  like  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  gentleman  for  one  more  ques¬ 
tion:  Does  the  gentleman  know  what  the 
savings  would  be  to  the  Treasury  in  1 
year  if  his  amendment  should  be 
adopted? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  the  savings  to  the 
Treasury  in  my  amendment  would  be 
just  a  little  bit  over  $200  million.  And  I 
believe  that  that  $200  million  could  be 
much  more  wisely  spent  in  other  areas  of 
our  endeavor  than  to  pay  it  to  the  larger 
farm  operators  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  so  I  could 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding. 
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I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Quie]  whether  he  would  ap¬ 
prove  a  limitation  that  would  not  allow 
his  son,  in  this  free  country  of  ours  to  be¬ 
come  just  as  large  and  just  as  big  as  his 
talents  and  qualifications  would  permit? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  believe  everybody  ought  to 
be  free  to  be  able  to  grow  to  be  as  big 
as  they  want  to,  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  them  the 
inducement  through  a  subsidy  to  become 
that  large.  I  believe  they  ought  to  do  it 
on  their  own  out  in  the  market  through 
their  own  business.  Anybody  who  chooses 
to  become  that  big  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
this  on  the  market,  and  make  that  in¬ 
come  on  the  market. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  He  has  got  to  take 
a  cut  in  his  operations  if  he  does  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  those  large  payments  in 
order  for  a  farmer  to  comply  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  adopting 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith],  If  you  do 
this  you  are  simply  compounding  the 
problem  in  this  country  of  73  percent  of 
parity  for  the  farmer.  It  has  not  worked 
up  to  now.  How -is  it  going  to  work  for 
another  4  years,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  that 
this  committee  is  not  going  to  look  at 
this  program  for  4  years  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  every  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  is  willing  to  come 
back  and  look  at  it  next  year,  regardless 
of  which  party  controls  the  Congress,  or 
who  is  the  President,  or  who  is  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  program  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  And  to  ask  for  a 
4-year  continuation  of  the  program  is 
not  going  to  help  those  farmers  out  there 
who  are  constantly  going  under.  The  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  given  this  afternoon  on 
the  number  who  fail  because  they  are  not 
making  enough  profit.  This  is  what  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  going  to  do. 
Continue  the  same  trend  and  probably 
the  same  results  for  4  more  years. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  devil  ought 
to  have  his  due.  While  I  do  not  often 
agree  with  anything  I  read  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  they  had  an  editorial  this 
morning  supporting  or  justifying  pay¬ 
ments  to  large  farmers.  For  those  who 
did  not  read  the  editorial,  I  want  to  point 
out  just  one  or  two  little  points  and  you 
can  read  it  later. 

They  are  talking  about  a  book  by  Mar¬ 
ion  Clawson  called  "Policy  Directions  for 
U.S.  Agriculture”  in  which  he  points  out 
that  in  1960  there  were  slightly  more 
than  100,000  really  large  farms,  each 
with  more  than  $300,000  of  assets,  an 
average  gross  income  of  $100,000  and  a 
net  income  of  more  than  $17,000. 

The  editorial  reads  further  as  he  points 
out: 

These  farmers  had  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses 
to  gross  income  and  some  operated  at  a  loss. 

Then  the  editorial  goes  on  further 
down  and  says: 


All  available  data  point  to  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  very  low-income  farmers, 
along  with  a  more  moderate  number  of  fair- 
income  ones,  and  a  few  relatively  good  in¬ 
comes — but  even  these  latter  may  be  re¬ 
warded  less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  have  had  a 
number  of  people,  principally  from 
metropolitan  areas,  ask  me  how  I  can 
justify  voting  against  the  Quie  amend¬ 
ment. 

Frankly,  the  best  explanation  of  that 
was  made  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  which  I  think  went 
generally  to  the  membership  of  the 
House.  I  have  asked  many  of  those  fel¬ 
lows — Did  you  read  the  Secretary’s  letter 
explaining  that  it  is  his  opinion  on  the 
limitation  of  payments,  as  he  says  in 
his  letter: 

I’m  against  it  because  I  believe  it  is  against 
the  national  interest. 

Not  the  individual  interest,  but  the 
national  interest. 

So  many  Members  have  not  read  this 
letter.  This  letter  has  been  published  in 
the  Record  one  time  and  if  you  want  to 
read  it,  it  is  still  available  in  the  Record 
of  July  19,  on  page  S9037  which  is  where 
it  is  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  do  not  like  to 
put  things  in  the  Record  that  are  al¬ 
ready  in  there  once.  But  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  Members  on  this  side  who 
in  his  comments  quoted  something  about 
the  fact  that  commodity  programs  are 
not  welfare  grants. 

Well,  that  was  taken  from  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc¬ 
tion,  they  must  fit  into  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  his  contribution. 

Program  payments  reimburse  farmers 
for  income  that  they  forgo  and  expenses 
that  they  incur  when  they  divert  land 
from  crop  production  to  carry  out  farm 
policy. 

I  think  this  has  been  repeated  so  many 
times  here  on  the  floor  today  and  various 
examples  have  been  given — but  I  think 
you  should  keep  this  in  mind — that  there 
is  a  matter  of  equity  involved  in  this. 

While  I  am  on  the  floor  speaking 
mainly  against  this  limitation,  I  think 
we  would  make  a  mistake  to  adopt  the 
Quie  amendment. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Smith 
amendment  for  4  years  because  I  have 
been  released  from  any  commitment  I 
had  at  the  time  I  agreed  in  our  commit¬ 
tee  to  support  that.  Because  my  commit¬ 
ment  was  made  along  with  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ranking  minority  member, 
who  has  stated  he  does  not  now  sup¬ 
port  even  a  1-year  extension,  I  feel  I 
have  been  released  from  any  commit¬ 
ment. 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to.  see  a  con¬ 
tinuing  farm  program — in  other  words, 
to  keep  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
alert  and  to  keep  the  public  alert  and  to 
make  any  improvements  as  often  as  it 
becomes  necessary.  If  we  have  a  4-year 
program — do  not  kid  yourselves — if  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  becomes  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
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ture  next  January,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  a  bill  in  making  some  changes  in 
the  farm  program. 

But  the  surprising  thing  has  been  that 
during  the  time  this  program  has  been 
in  effect,  no  one  has  been  wanting  to 
repeal  it.  We  have  had  two  or  three  bills 
in  saying,  “Let  us  do  away  with  the  farm 
program,”  but  when  we  talk  to  those 
people,  then  they  say,  “Not  right  now — 
let  us  do  it  gradually.” 

We  do  not  have  those  kinds  of  bills 
before  the  committee.  I  think  most  of  the 
people  in  this  Chamber,  particularly 
those  who  have  any  association  with 
agriculture  at  all  must  admit  that  while 
this  program  is  far  from  being  perfect,  it 
is  the  best  we  have.  It  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  low  prices.  The  low  prices  have 
come  about  in  spite  of  that. 

I  herewith  include  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  heretofore  referred  to,  set¬ 
ting  forth  reasons  why  limitation  of  pay¬ 
ments  should  not  be  adopted: 

Farm  Incomes 

During  the  Poor  People’s  Campaign  there 
were  many  justified  criticisms  of  the  failure 
of  the  agricultural  programs  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  enough  about  rural  poverty.  But 
there  were  also  some  unjustified  suggestions 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
engaged  mainly  in  a  process  of  enriching  very 
affluent  farmers  who  do  not  deserve  or  need 
any  help. 

In  a  new  book  entitled  "Policy  Directions 
for  U.S.  Agriculture,”  Marlon  Clawson  also 
disagrees  with  current  farm  policies  in  many 
ways.  But  his  summary  of  Income  among  the 
Nation’s  farmers  eloquently  discloses  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  charge  that  the  Government 
has  been  mainly  engaged  in  subsidizing  a 
rural  Cadillac  set. 

He  points  out  that  In  1960  there  were 
slightly  more  than  100,000  really  large  farms, 
each  with  more  than  $300,000  of  assets,  an 
average  gross  income  of  $100,000  and  a  net 
income  of  more  than  $17,000:  These  farmers 
had  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  income 
and  some  operated  at  a  loss.  There  were 
228,000  farms  which  had  an  investment  of 
$69,000  each  and  gained  an  income  of  $400 
a  month.  Clawson  shows  that  about  half  of 
all  commercial  farms  had  net  incomes  below 
the  $300  poverty  line.  Relatively  few  farmers 
made  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year  and  a  much 
larger  number  between  $6000  and  $10,000. 
Clawson  concludes  his  farm  income  summary 
with  this  sentence : 

"All  available  data  point  to  the  existence 
of  large  numbers  of  very  low-income  farmers, 
along  with  a  more  moderate  number  of  fair- 
income  ones,  and  a  few  relatively  good  in¬ 
comes — but  even  these  latter  may  be  re¬ 
warded  less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve.” 

American  farmers,  generously  and  effective¬ 
ly  assisted  by  the  Government,  have  per¬ 
formed  such  miracles  of  production  that 
Americans  now  have  more  food  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  income  than  ever  before.  But 
a  great  urban  country  should  not  become 
so  complacent  about  what  seems  to  be  an 
inexhaustible  food  supply  that  it  becomes 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are  “re¬ 
warded  less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve.”  And  the  failure  of  agricultural 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  plight  of  the  poor  people’s 
march,  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
negative  attack  on  our  agricultural  industry. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  to  the  bill.  There  is  another 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Quie  amendment. 
If  I  should  yield  my  position,  would  I 
forego  the  opportunity  of  offering  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  that  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
he  is  unable  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Is  the  gentleman’s  amendment  an 
amendment  to  the  Quie  amendment? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mine  is  an  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  amendment 
is  an  amendment  to  the  bill,'  it  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time.  The  Chair  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  gentleman  at  the  proper  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  QUIE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuieL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page  1, 
line  3,  Immediately  after  “That”  Insert  “(a) ”. 

On  page  2,  Immediately  after  line  10,  In¬ 
sert: 

"(b)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  title  VII  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  ‘Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1970  crop 
years,  payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,- 
000  under  all  programs  which  are  provided 
for  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  Titles 
II  through  V  of  this  Act  may  not  be  made 
to  any  producer.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  payments  Include  wool  Incentive  pay¬ 
ments,  wheat  marketing  certificates,  price 
support  and  diversion  payments,  and  the 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payments-in-kind 
made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  include  the 
amount  of  any  price  support  loan  made  to 
a  producer.’ 

“  ‘Sec.  3.  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  repealing,  effective  with 
the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton,  section 
103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment  is  clear — it 
places  a  $20,000  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  all  payments  combined  which 
can  be  made  to  any  one  indivdual  or  any 
one  farming  operation  covered  under 
the  pending  legislation. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  we  are 
considering  here  the  renewal  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  program  which  is  not  working 
today,  which  has  not  worked  in  the  past, 
and  which  still  has  1  more  year  to  run. 

Under  the  present  administration  the 
parity  ratio  stands  today  at  the  very 
low  level  of  73  percent. 

We  have  recently  enacted  legislation 
which  requires  a  reduction  in  Federal 


spending  for  fiscal  1969  of  some  $6  bil¬ 
lion. 

Nevertheless  it  is  proposed  that  we 
approve  a  1-year  extension  of  a  program 
which  costs  over  $3  billion  per  year 
where  there  is  no  present  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  extension  at  this  time  and  when 
potential  alternative  programs  have  not 
been  fully  considered. 

This  latter  point  is  all  the  more  signif¬ 
icant  in  light  of  the  fact  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  wins  the  Presidency  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  we  are  going  to  have  a  new  admin¬ 
istration  which  certainly  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  formulate  and  pro¬ 
pose  its  own  farm  programs.  Yet,  if  this 
extension  is  passed  today  the  bill  will 
run  through  1970  and  deprive  the  new 
administration  of  this  right. 

Our  agriculture  policy  was  developed 
in  the  1930 ’s  as  an  emergency  program 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  small  farmer. 
Today  it  operates  in  almost  the  oppo¬ 
site  manner  providing  substantial  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  larger  farmers.  The  2  percent 
of  farmers  in  America  who  gross  more 
than  $100,000  a  year  receive  some  20  per¬ 
cent  of  farm  subsidies  under  our  present 
program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  inadequate 
and  unsuccessful  agriculture  program 
should  be  extended  by  Congress  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

In  the  event  that  such  action  is  taken, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment  will  eliminate  the  most 
glaring  inequities  which  exist  in  our 
present  subsidy  programs. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
this  country  paying  out  tens  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  subsidy 
payments  to  individual  farmers  and 
farms. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
1967  payments  under  our  ACSC  pro¬ 
grams,  excluding  price-support  loans, 
to  have  included  payments  of  $25,000 
or  more  to  some  6,579  individual  farm 
operations  for  a  total  of  some  $333,127,- 
693.  This  represents  an  average  pay¬ 
ment  to  those  6,579  individual  opera¬ 
tions  of  some  $50,000  per  operation. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  paying 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  sub¬ 
sidize  large  and  wealthy  farmers. 

Under  our  present  Structure  one  farm 
operator  receives  a  payment  in  the  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  some  $4  million.  Five 
farmers  receive  over  $1  million  each  for 
a  total  of  $10,889,000  while  another  11 
farmers  receive  over  $500,000  each, 

I  have  with  me  a  list  of  ASCS  pay¬ 
ments  of  $25,000  and  over  for  1967 
broken  down  by  States  and  I  include 
this  list  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

1967  PAYMENTS  OF  $25,000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PRO¬ 
GRAMS  BY  STATES  (EXCLUDING  PRICESUPP0RT  LOANS) 


State  Total  Total 

payees  payments 


Alabama _  186  $7, 262, 524 

Arizona .  495  32,632,601 

Arkansas _ _ 617  28,270,128 

California .  810  61,310,642 

Colorado _  75  2, 935, 565 

Florida. .  49  4,943,043 

Georgia _  130  4,797,677 

Hawaii _  26  9,808,390 

Idaho _ 49  1,766,205 

Illinois _  13  463,829 

Indiana . . . .  9  3  79,443 


19nU£AYMENTS  0F  $25.000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS 
PROGAMS  BY  STATES  (EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT 
LOANS)— Continued 


State  Total  Total 

payees  payments 


Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Mexico... 
North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania.. 
Puerto  Rico... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee.... 

Texas _ 

Utah . . 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming . 


9  $459, 645 

109  3,804,974 

3  84, 644 

263  11,266,492 

2  67, 863 

5  150,891 

1,112  55,890,830 

85  3, 295, 160 

45  2,101,731 

23  739,913 

6  291,448 

101  3,857,277 

48  2,103,774 

21  726,807 

3  132, 065 

58  1,987,838 

44  1,486,281 

1  28,710 

55  3, 553, 220 

157  6,  117,524 

12  406,439 

73  2,821,483 

1, 762  72, 646, 201 

6  207, 679 

2  62, 486 

106  3,966,469 

2  66, 176 

7  233, 626 


Total 


6, 579  333, 127, 693 


One  payee  happens  to  be  the  Loui¬ 
siana  State  Penitentiary  which  received 
$89,697  for  land  owned  by  the  peniten¬ 
tiary. 

Another  is  a  corporate  farm  operation 
in  Mississippi  owned  by  British  interests 
which  received  $653,252. 

The  State  of  Montana  received  $553,- 
358  not  to  farm  on  land  that  it  owned. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
these  or  any  other  large  payments — 
there  is  no  justification  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  dollars  being  spent  in 
this  manner. 

As  all  of  us  know,  we  face  an  extremely 
difficult  financial  picture,  a  situation 
which  has  required  us  to  place  expendi¬ 
ture  and  appropriation  limitations  on  our 
fiscal  1969  "budget. 

We  are  supposedly  looking  for  ways 
in  which  to  reduce  proposed  Federal 
spending  in  fiscal  1969  by  some  $6  billion. 

Recently  this  body  voted  to  substan¬ 
tially  cut  funds  from  vitally  important 
programs  designed  to  assist  schools  in 
ghetto  and  poor  rural  areas  on  the 
stated  basis  of  the  need  for  economy 
in  government. 

Well  here  in  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  we  have  the  means  of  saving 
up  to  $300  million  a  year  and  at  the 
same  time  correcting  an  inequitable  and 
unjustifiable  Federal  program. 

Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  kind  of  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  small  farm¬ 
er.  But  our  small  fanners  are  not  going 
to  be  affected  by  this  amendment  which 
limits  payments  of  over  $20,000.  Small 
farmers  just  don’t  receive  those  kind  of 
payments. 

I  urge  all  members  of  this  body  to  sup¬ 
port  my  amendment  and  to  vote  for  a 
$20,000  maximum  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  individual  farm  operations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  two  con¬ 
fusing  amendments  which  nobody  un¬ 
derstands  and  nobody  is  going  to  under¬ 
stand,  except  that  they  propose  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
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paid  to  anyone  for  the  use  of  his  land. 
They  amount  to  the  same  thing.  There 
is  no  difference  in  these  two  amendments 
as  far  as  principle  is  concerned.  They 
can  offer  any  combination  of  figures 
they  want  to,  but  it  does  not  change  the 
principle  at  all.  But  this  amendment — 
whether  we  call  it  the  Quie  amendment, 
or  whether  we  call  it  the  Conte  amend¬ 
ment,  or  whether  we  call  it  the  Madden 
amendment — is  most  appealing,  but  yet 
I  fear  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
changes  which  has  been  suggested. 

In  my  general  discussion  of  the  bill, 
I  pointed  out  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  offer  it 
in  all  good  faith  and  with  every  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  fair  to  everyone  concerned. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  they  present 
this  amendment  because  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
the  farm  bill — and  indeed  of  the  whole 
farm  problem. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  farm 
program  is  basically  an  effort  to  bring 
supply  into  rough  balance  with  reason¬ 
able  demand  for  farm  products.  Our 
farm  program  has  never  sought  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  exact  balance;  we  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  it  was  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  overproduction  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  will  always  be  our  policy.  But 
we  do  recognize  that  a  relatively  small 
overproduction  ofttimes  results  in  dis¬ 
astrous  breaks  in  price  for  our  produc¬ 
ers.  Typically,  a  1-percent  overproduc¬ 
tion  will  often  result  in  a  5-percent 
break  in  price. 

Some  countries  have  felt  that  it  was 
sound  for  the  Government  to  set  all 
prices.  Of  course,  when  you  fix  prices 
you  have  to  fix  wages  and  you  have  to 
fix  margins  of  profit.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  generally  felt  that  if  possi¬ 
ble  we  should  avoid  the  complications 
of  complete  price  and  wage  controls.  I 
concur  in  that  view,  but  if  we  are  to  ask 
the  farmer  to  continue  to  produce  for 
sale  in  an  uncontrolled  market  while  he 
is  buying  the  products  of  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  at  completely  administered 
prices,  he  must  have  the  help  of  some 
device  which  will  at  least  reduce  un¬ 
needed  production. 

Our  present  land  retirement  program 
pays  the  owner  of  the  land  for  retiring 
certain  unneeded  acres  from  production. 
It  is  much  cheaper  to  retire  these  acres 
before  any  of  the  expenses  of  making  a 
crop  are  incurred  than  it  is  to  purchase 
and  retire  the  unneeded  crop  after  it  is 
produced.  The  average  payment  for  re¬ 
tirement  of  an  acre  of  corn  is  $40  while 
the  value  of  the  average  production  at 
parity  prices  is  $106.60.  When  a  farmer 
retires  acres  from  production,  he,  of 
course,  reduces  his  income  just  as  does 
the  tenement  owner  who  sells  his  hous¬ 
ing  units  to  the  housing  authority  and 
just  as  does  the  landowner  who  conveys 
his  land  to  the  city  or  State  for  highway 
purposes. 

You  would  all  readily  recognize  the 
impracticability  of  limiting  payments  for 
land  needed  for  slum  clearance  or  for 
highways  to  a  figure  of  $5,000,  $10,000,  or 
even  $50,000  per  owner.  Why,  then,  can¬ 
not  we  see  the  impracticability  of  lim¬ 
iting  the  amount  of  land  use  or  retire¬ 
ment  rental  which  can  be  purchased 
from  any  one  landowner  for  achieving 


the  needed  production  balance  in  agri¬ 
culture?  I  see  no  difference  other  than 
that  in  the  first  case  we  are  speaking  of 
the  purchase  of  fee  simple  title  to  land, 
in  the  second  case  we  are  speaking  of 
purchasing  the  right  to  use  the  land  for  a 
limited  period  of  time.  In  each  case,  pay¬ 
ments  must  be  made  if  the  program  is  to 
be  effective  not  on  the  basis  of  need  of 
the  landowner  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  rights  transferred  to  public 
use. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  in  the  case  of 
most  commodities  to  achieve  any  effec¬ 
tive  balance  simply  by  the  removal  of 
small  holdings  from  production,  and  the 
very  effort  to  confine  the  bulk  of  this 
removal  to  small  holdings  would  be 
destructive  of  those  very  small  farmers 
we  would  all  like  to  protect.  Suppose  we 
want  to  remove  1,000  acres  of  wheat, 
cotton,  or  corn  from  production.  Is  the 
farmer  who  is  planting  only  10  acres  of 
the  commodity  better  served  when  we 
take  the  entire  1,000  acres  from  one 
larger  farmer  or  when  we  take  the  entire 
holdings  of  100  10-acre  farmers?  And  yet, 
that  is  what  is  required  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  deny  payments  to  the 
larger  operators.  The  only  possible  alter¬ 
native  is  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  or  to  take  a  cruel  and 
destructive  percentage  of  land  from  the 
small  operator.  The  program  just  will  not 
work  if  you  eliminate  the  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  large  operators. 

Nor  is  the  existing  program  the 
bonanza  for  large  owners  which  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment  evidently 
suppose  it  to  be.  This  misconception  of 
this  situation  grows  out  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  everything  that  the  large  op¬ 
erator  gets  in  the  way  of  payment  for 
his  retired  acres  is  profit.  If  this  were 
true,  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  every 
large  operator  would  seek  to  put  the 
maximum  number  of  acres  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  program,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Most  of  these  operators  place  no  more 
in  the  program  than  they  are  required 
to  in  order  to  participate.  Remember  that 
in  our  grain  programs  especially,  the 
landowner  must  often  retire  as  much 
land  with  no  payment  as  he  can  retire 
with  payment.  I  know  of  no  stronger 
evidence  that  these  payments  are  not  the 
bonanza  that  so  many  unthinking  critics 
have  assumed,  and  surely  if  we  make  it 
impossible  for  the  large  operators  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  receive 
the  same  kind  of  payments  that  all  others 
receive  for  the  retirement  of  their  land, 
they  will  stay  out  of  the  programs  and 
thus  destroy  by  the  overabundance  of 
their  production  the  value  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  small  farmer.  The 
proposal  is  not  only  ill  advised  but  it  is 
self-defeating;  it  is  counter  productive. 
It  breaks  down  the  very  thing  which  the 
basic  program  seeks  to  establish — that 
is,  a  reasonable  degree  of  balance  be¬ 
tween  supply  and  demand. 

An  outline  of  the  case  against  limiting 
farm  program  payments  follows : 

The  Case  Against  Limiting  Farm  Program 
Payments 

I.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  (unless  limit  is  only  a 
token). 
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A.  Failure  of  production  adjustment  means 
total  failure  of  program. 

1.  Production  adjustment  is  major  means 
of  (a)  strengthening  farm  prices,  (b)  limit¬ 
ing  government  costs,  (c)  preventing  waste 
of  resources  in  surplus  production. 

2.  Production  adjustment  is  vital  because 
agriculture  has  capacity  to  produce  about 
12  percent  more  than  markets  will  take  with¬ 
out  disastrous  price  reductions. 

(a)  Manufacturers  hold  about  12  percent 
of  capacity  out  of  production,  but  farmers 
historically  have  been  unable  to  do  so  without 
a  program — partly  because  they  are  so  many, 
partly  because  most  farmers  are  their  own 
labor  supply  and  cannot  fire  themselves  from 
job,  partly  because  their  investments  and 
commitments  and  climate  allow  few  choices. 

B.  Success  of  program  depends  upon  at¬ 
tracting  into  program  those  who  produce 
most  of  the  market  supply. 

I.  In  a  voluntary  program,  a  farmer  takes 
part  only  if  he  is  paid  fairly  for  what  it 
costs  him  to  participate. 

(a)  He  gives  up  income  from  diverted 
acres.  Farmer  diverting  100  acres  gives  up 
twice  as  much  as  farmer  diverting  50  acres. 

(b)  He  spends  money  to  devote  diverted 
acres  to  conserving  uses  (twice  as  much 
for  100  acres  as  for  50) . 

(c)  He  believes  in  free-enterprise  concept 
that  a  man  is  paid  fair  value  for  his  goods 
and  services.  As  Secretary  Freeman  has 
pointed  out  to  members  of  this  body,  when 
we  take  a  man’s  land  for  urban  renewal  or  a 
highway,  we  pay  him  fairly.  Farm  program 
should  follow  same  principle. 

II.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  mar¬ 
ket  development. 

A.  Payments  are  not  an  end  in  themselves 
but  rather  a  means  to  an  end — a  program 
method.  Alternative  is  price-support  loan  at 
higher  levels  than  we  now  have.  But  higher 
loans  tend  to  reduce  export  opportunities 
and  could  even  interfere  with  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  development. 

1.  Exports  in  fiscal  year  1967  totaled  $6.8 
billion,  compared  with  $4.5  billion  in  1960. 
And  dollar  sales  were  up  62  percent — from 
$3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion.  For  1968  fiscal, 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  total  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  of  $6.4  billion  of  which  nearly 
$5  billion  are  commercial  sales — despite  very 
strong  world  competition. 

2.  Agricultural  exports  exceed  imports,  help 
meet  balance-of-payments  problem. 

3.  Farmers  depend  on  exports  as  market 
for  more  than  one-half  of  wheat  production, 
two-thirds  of  milled  rice,  a  third  or  more 
of  the  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  cotton  and 
tobacco  they  produce;  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  flaxseed;  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  corn. 

III.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  sur¬ 
plus  reduction. 

A.  Surplus  reduction  is  a  function  of  both 
production  adjustment  and  market  devel¬ 
opment.  Eaeh  has  had  a  part  in  reducing 
CCC  inventory  from  $6,148,000,000  in  Octo¬ 
ber  of  1960  to  $896,000,000  as  of  May  31,  1968. 

B.  Surplus  is  still  great  danger  because  of 
capacity  for  overproduction  and  tendency  to 
use  it.  Same  program  we  had  in  the  1950’s 
would  accumulate  surpluses  as  before.  Pro¬ 
gram  we  have  now  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  deal  successfully  with  surplus  problem. 

IV.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with 
sugar,  wool,  and  conservation  policy. 

A.  Many  of  the  larger  payments  are  for 
purpose  of  carrying  out  sugar  policy — to  help 
maintain  a  domestic  sugar  industry  and  as¬ 
sure  U.S.  of  continuous  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices. 

B.  Payments  also  help  maintain  domestic 
wool  industry. 

C.  Conservation  cost-sharing  payments  are 
included  in  the  totals  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  publicity. 

1.  Nobody  makes  a  profit  from  conserva¬ 
tion  cost-share  payments.  Public  pays  about 
half  of  what  it  costs  the  land  owner  to  carry 
out  conservation  measures  which  are  pri- 
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marily  for  the  long-term  benefit  of  the 
public. 

V.  Payment  limitation  would  hurt  the 
small  farmer  as  well  as  larger  farmer. 

A.  Farm  program  is  based  on  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  family-type  farming  in  this  coun¬ 
try — to  keep  the  means  of  production  widely 
owned — to  keep  the  land  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  operators. 

1.  Policy  is  succeeding.  Family-type  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  dominant  part  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  growing  stronger  in  relation  to 
other  types.  Big  payments  are  only  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  resulting  from  treating  all  farmers 
alike  (except  for  certain  higher  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  small  farms ) . 

B.  Exclusion  of  big  producers  from  pro¬ 
gram  would  throw  burden  of  production  ad¬ 
justment  on  family-type  and  smaller  farms. 

1.  Exclude  a  farm  which  should  divert 
1,000  acres,  and  you  have  to  get  100  small 
farmers  to  divert  an  additional  10  acres  each. 
This  is  not  good  for  those  producing  too  little 
to  keep  busy.  It  would  cost  government  more. 

C.  Family-type  and  smaller  farms  take 
part- in  farm  program  because  they  need  the 
same  results  as  do  larger  farmers — better 
prices,  better  markets. 

1.  Last  year  a  sixth  of  all  participants  re¬ 
ceived  payments  of  less  than  $100  and  half 
received  less  than  $500.  They  do  participate. 

D.  Some  small  farmers  need  program  help 
in  addition  to  the  commodity  programs. 

1.  We  should  not  try  to  correct  all  the  ills 
of  agriculture  through  this  one  program. 
Take  care  of  poverty  and  training  needs,  and 
special  credit  needs,  etc.  through  other  means 
rather  than  by  discriminating  among  farmers 
in  payments,  which  are  merely  program  ma¬ 
chinery,  not  welfare. 

VI.  Payment  limitation  would  not  help  the 
Poor  People. 

A.  Food  aid  from  federal  government  is  at 
record  level. 

B.  Food  is  plentiful  and  cheap  for  those 
who  have  jobs. 

1.  Takes  less  than  18  percent  of  take-home 
pay — 20  years  ago  it  was  25  percent.  One  hour 
of  factory  labor  buys  nearly  twice  as  much 
bread  as  in  1929;  over  twice  as  much  round 
steak. 

2.  Production  of  more  food  by  farmers,  at 
heavy  cost  to  themselves,  would  not  help  Poor 
People. 

C.  Oppnents  of  farm  program  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  proposing  that  the  farm  program 
payments  and  price-support  loan  funds  be 
converted  to  doles  for  the  poor.  Some  appear 
to  be  using  the  plight  of  the  poor  as  another 
convenient  weapon  with  which  to  bludgeon 
the  farm  program. 

D.  Farm  program  does  not  displace  ten¬ 
ants. 

1.  Production  per  man-hour  has  gone  up  in 
non-program  commodities  just  as  in  program 
commodities.  It  is  technological  revolution 
and  surplus  production  and  low  farm  prices 
that  cause  workers  to  be  displaced — not  the 
program.  Blame  the  disease,  not  the  medicine. 

2.  Law  requires  rights  of  tenants  to  be 
protected.  USDA  does  this  to  best  of  its 
ability. 

VII.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  Nation. 

A.  Successful  farm  program  is  essential 
to  U.S.  prosperity. 

1.  Agriculture  is  basic  industry.  Supplier 
of  raw  materials.  Buyer  of'  what  others  pro¬ 
duce.  Three  out  of  10  jobs  in  industry  depend 
on  farm  prosperity. 

B.  Successful  program  is  essential  to 
American  future. 

1.  Strong,  prosperous,  productive  agricul¬ 
ture  is  our  guarantee  of  food  and  fiber  to 
meet  our  growing  needs  and  help  us  maintain 
world  conditions  in  which  peace  can  flourish. 
Weak,  impoverished  American  agriculture 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  us  and  our 
descendants. 

C.  Payment  is  important  means  of  making 
program  successful.  Do  not  prevent  its  effec¬ 
tive  use. 


1.  Surplus  is  down.  Pood  is  plentiful.  Farm 
income  is  up — 24  percent  higher,  net,  in 
1967  than  in  1960,  while  net  per  farm  was  up 
nearly  50  percent.  Many  problems  remain. 
Farm  net  income  not  yet  at  parity  with  in¬ 
comes  of  other  groups.  But  under  present  law, 
we  are  making  progress.  Let’s  not  turn  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  many  of  us  would  like  to 
have  some  time.  I  tried  to  get  my  col¬ 
league  to  yield.  I  am  not  going  to  object 
at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Our  hearts  always  go 
out  to  the  little  fellow,  and  we  would 
like  to  help  the  little  fellow.  A  lot  of 
people  have  had  the  idea  that  the  big 
man  was  getting  rich  on  these  farm  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  little  man  was  the  one 
who  was  getting  hurt.  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  limit  the  payments  and  drive  the  big 
producers  out  of  the  program  onto  the 
general  market,  we  will  cut  the  allot¬ 
ments  of  those  small  farmers  still  left  in 
the  program  to  the  point  that  the  small 
farmers  will  be  hurt  worse  by  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments  than  the  big  farmers 
will  be. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  to  explain  how  the  farmer  loses 
money,  if  he  gets  $40  an  acre,  when  he 
retires  the  land,  without  investing  any¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  is  only  paid  the  $40  an 
acre  if  he  retires  his  land. 

Mr.  MINISH.  As  I  understand  it  this 
is  about  40  percent  of  what  he  would  get 
if  he  farmed  the  land.  I  fail  to  see  how  he 
would  lose  money  under  this  system  of 
payments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  When  you  have  $500-an- 
acre  land,  what-is  the  interest  on  that 
land  in  the  first  place?  What  are  the 
taxes  on  that  land?  What  is  the  cost  of 
going  over  that  land  three  or  four  times 
to  kill  weeds?  You  have  to  keep  the  land 
clear  under  this  program. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
taxes  would  be  because  I  do  not  have  any 
farm  land. 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  cannot  let  your  land 
lie  out  and  get  retirement  payments.  You 
cannot  quit  paying  interest  and  taxes 
just  because  you  put  your  land  in  the 
reserve.  You  have  to  pay  interest  and 
taxes  on  it,  and  you  have  an  interest 
charge  alone  of  $35  per  acre  on  $500 
per  acre  at  7  percent.  You  have  a  net 
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cost  far  in  excess  of  your  payments  even 
though  you  do  not  grow  a  thing. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Quie  amendment.  The  only  thing 
that  I  find  about  the  Quie  amendment 
that  seems  to  fit  into  the  agriculture 
bill  is  that  it  is  just  complicated  and  con¬ 
fused  enough  to  be  appropriate.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl],  men¬ 
tioned  that  that  cotton  program  under 
either  the  Quie  amendment  or  the  Conte 
substitute  is  impossible.  I  would  like  to 
talk  particularly  to  some  Members  on 
my  side  and  discuss  in  some  detail  some 
of  the  actual  facts  and  figures  of  the 
cotton  program. 

Under  the  program  that  was  begun 
in  1961,  after  the  Benson  program  had 
gotten  rid  of  just  about  all  the  surplus 
cotton  there  was  in  this  country,  by  1966 
a  14-million  bale  surplus  of  cotton  had 
been  accumulated.  It  costs  $6.50  to  store 
a  bale  of  cotton  for  1  year.  However,  un¬ 
der  the  present  program  in  the  last  2 
years,  this  surplus  has  been  reduced  to 
700,000  bales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  either  the  Quie  amend¬ 
ment,  or  the  Conte  amendment,  would 
do  one  of  two  things,  both  of  which  would 
be  damaging.  First,  if  these  amendments 
were  cleaned  up  to  the  point  that  they 
would  allow  the  farmer  to  produce  freely, 
there  would  be  one  problem;  if  this  hap¬ 
pened,  immediately  we  would  have  two- 
price  cotton  and  would  bring  back  up  a 
tremendous  storage  surplus  which  has 
been  built  up  over  the  years. 

If  the  Quie  or  the  Conte  amendment 
is  not  cleaned  up  and  is  passed  as  they 
intend  it  to  be  passed,  commonsense 
indicates  very  plainly  and  simply,  that 
this  support  price  in  the  case  of  cotton 
would  be  roughly  30  cents  a  pound. 
About  9  to  10  cents  of  this  price  is  sup¬ 
port.  However,  this  9  cents  is  not  all  profit 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  6  cents  overhead  and 
3  cents  profit  to  the  small  farmer  and  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  farmers  as  much 
of  it  as  one-half  might  be  profit.  So, 
therefore,  no  matter  what,  they  would 
have  to  divert  this  land  into  soybeans  or 
something  else  and  would  then  endanger 
the  entire  operation  of  the  cotton  market 
which  some  of  us  would  not  want  to  see 
happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  largest  ex¬ 
port  item  of  this  Nation  today  is  cotton, 
second  only  to  jet  airplanes,  and  it 
was  only  second  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
that  it  became  second,  it  used  to  be  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  the 
balance- of -payments  problem.  The 
amount  of  cotton  that  would  be  diverted 
into  soybeans  or  something  else  by  the 
Quie  amendment  would  amount  to  just 
about  what  our  exports  of  cotton  would 
amount  to  in  any  1  year  and  would 
reflect  a  serious  impact  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  second  largest  item  in  our  balance 
of  payments  in  America  would  be  greatly 
affected. 

If  you  want  this  bill  and  this  entire 
farm  program  overhauled,  if  you  want  a 
sensible  long-range  approach  to  it,  even 
if  you  want  to  phase  out  some  of  these 
programs  over  a  5 -year  period  then  let  us 
pass  the  1-year  extension — a  sensible  ap- 
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proach  to  a  very  important  problem.  So 
please  let  us  not  get  into  this  false 
economy  which  the  adoption  of  the  Quie 
or  the  Conte  amendment  would  bring 
about. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  one  who  represents  a  State  which 
does  not  grow  any  cotton  but  one  which 
does  produce  a  substantial  amount  of 
dairy  products  from  the  figures  set  forth 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  it 
would  appear  that  the  cotton  producer 
of  America  is  getting  a  support  price  for 
their  middling  1-inch  crop  of  20.25. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL,  about  21. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  in 
1967  cotton  producers  are  getting  a  sup¬ 
port  price  of  11.5  cents  and  get  a  re¬ 
quired  diversion  payment  of  11.53  cents 
which  totals  42.5  cents  while  the  parity 
for  cotton  is  about  43  cents.  Is  that  over¬ 
all  figure  correct? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  refuse  to  yield 
any  further,  but  my  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion — and  I  would  like  to  ask  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  may  want  to  ask  for  that 
additional  time  for  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin)  Mr.  Kuy¬ 
kendall  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  explained  about  the  diversion 
payments  and  this  additional  amount  of 
about  10  cents  per  pound  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  mentioned  is  by 
diversion  and  is  not  paid  on  the  acre  of 
land  or  the  pound  of  cotton  that  is  ac¬ 
tually  used  or  produced.  That  is  paid  in 
addition  as  a  diversion.  In  other  words, 
an  acre  of  land  must  be  diverted  and  not 
used  for  anything  to  earn  the  additional 
payment. 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  refrain  from 
raising  soybeans,  no  fanner  can  afford 
to  refrain  from  raising  feed  in  exchange 
for  that  small  payment  for  an  acre  of 
$500  land,  so  the  diversion  payment  is 
diverting  very  little  cotton  land  because 
the  farmer  is  better  off  putting  the  land 
in  soybeans,  and  if  we  do  not  watch  out 
on  this  program  under  the  Quie  amend¬ 
ment  we  will  have  100,000  additional 
acres  put  in  soybeans.  And  instead  of 
being  in  trouble  with  cotton,  we  will  be 
in  trouble  on  soybeans. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  payments  for  cotton  in  1967  were 
$935,000,000.  The  farm  value  of  produ- 
tion  for  cotton  in  1967  equaled  $925,- 
000,000.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
no  matter  how  you  cut  that  cake  the 
cotton  producer  is  receiving  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
excess  of  the  farm  value  of  production 
on  crops.  If  I  were  to  take  this  into  the 
dairy  industry  we  would  be  paying  the 
dairy  producers  a  subsidy  of  $5  billion 
to  equal  the  farm  value  of  crops  pro¬ 


duced.  This  is  a  further  reason  why  I 
believe  the  Quie  amendment  would  cor¬ 
rect  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  why  I  oppose  the  Smith 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  For  the  cotton 
produced  on  an  acre  of  land  he  gets 
about  30  cents  a  pound. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
consider  an  extension  of  the  present 
Farm  Act.  As  the  membership  will  re¬ 
call,  I  had  many  grave  doubts  about 
this  act  when  it  passed.  However,  then 
and  now  I  recognize  that  we  must  have 
price  supports  for  farm  production  as 
long  as  we  have  minimum  wage  laws  and 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  to 
strike  in  order  to  bargain,  and  with  the 
right  of  industry  to  place  its  prices  on 
top  of  costs  for  they  will  thereby  take 
a  larger,  and  larger  share  of  the  dol¬ 
lar. 

Prior  to  this  act  the  Congress  recog¬ 
nized  this  need  to  keep  agriculture  bal¬ 
anced  with  industry  and  labor  and  met 
it  by  a  system  of  price  supports  on  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  tied  to  the  cost  of 
what  the  farmer  had  to  buy.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  perisable  commodities,  the  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  using  section  32  funds — 
30  percent  of  import  duties — to  buy  up 
surpluses  to  strengthen  prices.  And  with 
regard  to  storable  commodities,  fre¬ 
quently  called  “basics,”  the  price  sup¬ 
ports  were  provided  by  loans,  with  the 
rate  tied  to  parity,  that  is,  to  a  compos¬ 
ite  of  the  costs  of  things  agricultural 
producers  had  to  buy.  Under  this  system, 
if  the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  had  to 
buy  went  up  the  prices  he  received  for  his 
commodities  somewhat  kept  pace. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  system  failed. 
I  tell  you  it  was  not  the  system  which 
failed,  but  the  trouble  come  because  our 
Government  refused  to  keep  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction  on  world  markets  at  competitive 
prices  as  authorized  by  law  so  to  do.  This 
meant  that  the  U.S.  Government  held 
huge  supplies  while  U.S.  and  other  in¬ 
terests  produced  under  our  price  umbrella 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  around 
the  world.  Through  this  refusal  to  sell, 
which  came  from  faulty  governmental 
policy,  we  promoted  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  abroad,  cost  ourselves  lots  of  money 
in  storage  by  not  selling  for  cash  our 
commodities,  surplus  to  domestic  needs 
but  never  to  world  needs. 

Pressures  built  up  and  the  present  law 
was  passed  which  provides,  against  my 
advice,  that  the  American  farm  producer 
sell  by-and-large  at  the  world  price  and 
be  dependent  upon  appropriation  of  the 
Congress  for  the  difference  between  a 
price  comparing  favorably  with  the 
prices  he  had  to  pay,  U.S.  prices,  and  the 
price  he  received,  world  prices,  perhaps 
30  percent  lower. 

Efforts  here  to  limit  the  payment  per 
farmer  would  be  to  break  faith  on  the 
basis  with  which  the  law  was  passed, 
would  result  in  a  serious  decline  in  farm 
purchasing  power,  and  could  well  lead  to 
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a  recession;  for  now  with  the  farmer 
obtaining  only  the  world  price,  if  he 
does  not  obtain  these  payments  which 
were  assured  to  him,  not  only  will  he  go 
under  but  he  likely  will  drag  the  rest 
of  the  economy  with  him. 

I  am  sorry  indeed,  that  many  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  who  are  from  urban 
areas  are  not  here;  but  it  is  high  time 
that  we  in  Congress  began  to  realize  that 
agriculture  is  not  something  apart. 

When  Members  talk  about  farmers 
you  are  talking  of  agricultural  producer, 
you  are  talking  about  the  biggest  market 
that  industry  and  labor  have,  some  $60 
billion  to  $75  billion  of  product  bought 
each  year. 

When  you  talk  about  agriculture  you 
are  talking  about  the  most  economical 
supplier  that  the  consumer  has.  In  our 
country  we  pay  an  average  of  about  18 
percent  of  our  income  for  farm  products, 
food  and  clothing.  In  Russia  they  pay 
about  50  percent. 

When  we  talk  about  agriculture,  we 
are  talking  about  not  only  the  biggest 
market,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
key  to  our  standard  of  living.  Who  is  it 
that  makes  it  possible  for  94  percent  of 
our  people  to  live  in  the  cities,  and  pro¬ 
duce  television  sets?  It  is  the  6  percent 
that  are  engaged  in  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion. 

Now  back  to  cost,  far  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  each  year  is  for  meat  inspec¬ 
tion,  school  lunch,  school  milk,  to  save 
our  land  for  the  future,  for  research,  pro¬ 
tection  from  insects  and  diseases,  loans  * 
for  rural  electrification  and  all  that. 

Counting  all  those  things  it  is  peanuts 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  many  other 
things.  This  year  we  listed  some  of  these 
costs.  I  quote: 


Federal  programs  for — 

Mail  subsidies _  li,  479 

Subsidies  to  maritime  organiza¬ 
tions  -  6,  251 

Subsidies  to  airlines _  1,  322 

Business  reconversion  payments 

(including  tax  amortization) _  47,  698 


Some  months  ago  I  asked  the  U.S. 
Library  to  give  me  a  report  or  estimate 
as  to  the  total  amount  of  the  retail  price 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  which  came 
as  a  result  of  minimum  wages  and  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  thereby 
increase  wage  rates;  and  I  am  not  strik¬ 
ing  at  that — but  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

I  got  a  nine-page  report  but  the  answer 
was  in  the  second  sentence.  I  quote: 

We  are  sorry  we  do  not  even  know  how  to 
go  about  estimating  that. 

So  everything  that  you  have  reflects 
what  is  built  into  the  cost  by  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  under  power  exer¬ 
cised  under  such  law. 

But  here  in  agriculture — and  I  said 
then  it  was  a  mistake,  we  have  the 
farmer  selling  on  the  world  market  but 
buying  in  a  U.S.  market  and  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  promising  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Under  the  pending  amendment 
you  would  renege  on  that  agreement; 
and  further,  you  would,  in  the  long  run, 
drag  down  your  economy;  industry  and 
labor  would  have  less  market;  taxes  col¬ 
lected  would  be  less — and  employment 
would  drop — and  here  comes  the  depres¬ 
sion.  Why  do  I  say  that — study  each 
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recession  or  depression — all  were  led  off 
by  a  break-in  form  income. 

It  is  mighty  hard  for  an  urban  society 
to  stand.  The  people  tend  to  forget  that 
wealth  comes  from  the  soil,  that  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  output  of  industry  and  labor 
starts  with  the  producer  of  raw  material. 

Urban  people  begin  to  want  food  and 
fiber  beneath  the  cost  of  production.  This 
they  can  receive  for  a  time;  but  after 
the  land  is  drained,  after  the  producer  is 
broke,  then  urban  people  find  they  have 
followed  the  farm  producer  down  the 
drain.  But  here  it  is  worse  than  that. 
You  said:  Mr.  Fanner,  sell  at  the  world 
price  instead  of  at  a  price  comparable 
with  the  cost  of  what  you  buy,  then  we 
will  make  up  to  you  the  extra  which 
industry  and  labor  get  under  various 
laws.  We  will  pay  you  the  difference. 

I  warned  then  that  you  probably 
would  refuse  to  pay  the  amounts  due; 
but  in  your  own  interest,  believe  me,  in 
the  long  run  you  will  wish  you  had. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  all  Members  want  to  get  away  this 
evening  and  I  wonder  if  we  could  agree  on 
a  limitation  of  time,  let  us  say  30  min¬ 
utes,  on  this  amendment  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  debate  on  the  Quie  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  30  minutes?  * 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  seeking  recogni¬ 
tion  under  the  limitation  of  time. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  ReifelL 

(Mr.  REIFEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  State  where  we  regard  ourselves 
as  the  second  most  agricultural  State  in 
the  Nation. 

I  have,  except  for  the  first  year  that  I 
was  here  and  served  on  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  supported 
every  farm  bill  that  has  come  to  the  floor 
of  this  House  for  consideration  except 
the  first  one  which  was  a  mandatory 
control  on  practically  everything  that 
farmers  were  to  raise — which  of  course 
did  not  survive  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Quie  amendment.  I  am  concerned,  as 
every  Member  of  this  House  is,  that 
somehow  or  another  we  get  the  farmer 
on  his  way  up  from  where  now  he  finds 
himself  which  is  on  the  bottom  run  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

I  do  want  to  see  the  agricutural  pro¬ 
gram  extended,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  support  we  are  going  to  get  for 
that  today  unless  there  is  some  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments  for  taking  land  out  of 
production.  I  want  to  save  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  If  what  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  said  yesterday  is  an  expression  of 
the  temper  of  this  committee,  a  limita¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  the  Quie  amendment 
would  keep  the  program  in  effect.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  does  ex¬ 
press  a  feeling  in  this  House  on  the  part 
of  a  great  number  who  are  concerned 
about  these  large  payments  to  large  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  Quie  amendment  tends  to 


porvide  a  way  in  which  we  can  dampen 
the  top  payments  down  so  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  acceptable  to  them,  I  hope. 
I  hope  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger]  . 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  .  I  am  willing 
to  accept  a  1-year  extension  of  the  1965 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act,  but  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so  only  if  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  is  imposed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Quie  amendment 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  on  a  ra¬ 
tional,  realistic  basis  to  stop  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  corporate  farm  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  family  farm  in  America.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  fact  that 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin,  which 
is  an  agriculture-oriented  district,  I  have 
discussed  ths  subject  with  members  of 
all  the  farm  organzations  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  many  of  whom  do  not  belong  to 
any  organization,  and  I  have  found  great 
support  for  the  idea  of  a  limitation  on 
payments.  The  range  of  support  for  this 
proposal  goes  from  Farm  Bureau  to  NFO. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie],  has  already  brought  out  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Farmers’  Union. 

In  fact,  in  my  questionnaire  this  year 
a  question  I  asked  was,  “Would  you  favor 
limiting  agriculture  subsidy  payments  to 
a  maximum  of  $10,000  per  farm?”  74  per¬ 
cent  said,  “Yes.”  Fourteen  percent  said 
“No”  and  12  percent  did  not  respond.  Al¬ 
most  10,000  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District 
responded  to  this  annual  questionnaire 
and  the  overwhelming  response  in  sup¬ 
port  of  payment  limitations  is  significant. 

With  parity  standing  at  the  lowest 
levels  in  many  years  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  1965  act  is  not  working  equitably.  I 
shall  strongly  oppose  the  Smith  amend¬ 
ment  to  extend  this  act  for  4  years.  I 
cannot  accept  the  idea  of  burdening  the 
American  farmer  with'  less  income  for  4 
more  years. 

Changes  in  our  agriculture  program 
must  be  made.  The  1965  act  does  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  the  end  of  1969 — almost  18 
months  from  now.  Unless  this  act  can 
be  amended  here  I  cannot  support  an  ex¬ 
tension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross], 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Scherle.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Scherle], 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
livestock  and  grain  fanner  from  Iowa,  I 
support  the  1-year  extension,  but  do  not 
support  the  restrictions  on  price  limita¬ 
tions.  Because  of  research  and  technol¬ 
ogy  in  America  today,  we,  as  farmers, 
have  become  “slaves  to  our  own  effi¬ 
ciency.”  The  big  problem  that  we  face 
today  in  agriculture  is  the  tremendous 
surplus  and  our  ability  to  produce.  To 
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the  consumer  this  is  a  great  asset.  It  is 
also  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the 
average  American  farmer. 

Our  problem  is  that  we  produce  more 
than  the  market  demands,  and  the  large 
producer  is  a  contributing  factor  to  our 
increased  surplus.  This  is  normal  in  any 
operation.  The  larger  the  unit,  the 
greater  the  production.  I  feel  that  with¬ 
out  a  monetary  incentive  to  the  large  op¬ 
erator,  which  would  automatically  drive 
him  out  of  the  program,  it  would  be  dev¬ 
astating  as  far  as  the  small  family-type 
operation  is  concerned. 

Iowa  is  a  good  example.  Last  year  we 
had  the  largest  surplus  on  record  in  the 
history  of  our  State.  When  we  have  an 
excess  in  production,  it  is  felt  at  the 
marketplace  by  the  small  operator.  The 
average  man  on  240  or  320  acres  usually 
feeds  all  the  grain  that  he  produces.  But 
you  take  a  large  farm  operation  that  is 
a  cash  grain  operation.  That  grain  ends 
up  at  the  marketplace,  and  usually  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  small  operator. 

Another  point  that  has  not  been 
brought  out  this  afternoon  is  that  with 
a  limitation  on  payments,  the  first  thing 
we  will  create  is  a  situation  where  the 
large  operation  will  divide  itself  into 
smaller  units. 

These  will  be  new  owners  and  they 
will  find  a  method  and  a  means  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  the  total  payment  al¬ 
lowed  under  law. 

A  monetary  incentive  must  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  large  operator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon], 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gathings 
and  Mr.  de  la  Garza  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  Mahon.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
reached  a  very  crucial  period  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill.  If  the  limitation  of  payment 
amendments  are  adopted,  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end,  in  my  judgment,  of 
farm  programs.  We  cannot  tolerate 
limitations  on  payments. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  men 
v/ho  should  be  the  most  expert  in  this 
House  on  the  matter  said  it  should  not 
be  done,  and  the  amendment  should  be 
opposed.  I  am  referring  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  [Mr.  Bel¬ 
cher],  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

They  have  not  served  on  that  commit¬ 
tee  and  listened  to  the  thousands  of 
hours  of  testimony  for  nothing.  They 
know,  as  I  think  people  who  are  fully 
familiar  with  farm  practices  know,  that 
the  limitation  of  payments  is  unsound 
and  will  mean  the  destruction — it  will 
mean  the  beginning  of  the  destruction — 
of  the  farm  program. 

We  wnat  to  improve  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  but  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  the 
farm  program,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
destroy  the  basis  for  the  farm  program. 

Much  has  been  said  about  cotton.  A 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  overplant  his 
cotton  because  he  will  be  penalized  so 
heavily.  But  what  will  the  cotton  grower 
do  if  he  is  discriminated  against  and 
is  denied  equal  treatment  with  other 
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citizens  in  the  business?  He  will  have  to 
produce  something  else.  As  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScherleI 
said,  the  people  in  the  livestock  and 
feedgrain  business  will  be  getting  a  lot 
of  additional  competition,  which  will 
lead  to  further  dislocation  and  injury  to 
agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me  the  thing  to  do  at  this 
critical  period,  as  we  face  an  election 
and  perhaps  a  change  in  policy  by  the 
new  administration — Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican — the  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
make  a  drastic  change  in  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  but  to  continue  it  for  1  year,  or 
to  continue  it  for  2  or  3  or  4  years,  but 
to  continue  it  basically  as  it  is. 

It  seems  to  me  under  those  conditions 
we  can  live  with  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  vote  down  these  amendments,  we 
will  be  doing  something  constructive  for 
agriculture.  If  we  support  them,  we  will 
be  doing  something  that  will  be  destruc¬ 
tive  for  agriculture.  So  I  earnestly  hope 
these  amendments  will  be  voted  down 
and  that  the  program  can  apply  on  the 
basis  of  equality  to  all  citizens  in  agri¬ 
culture.  This  destructive  proposal  must 
not  be  injected  into  the  farm  program. 

The  next  Congress,  which  will  have 
more  time  to  consider  farm  legislation 
and  if  it  desires,  can  change  the  program, 
whether  we  now  adopt  a  1-year  or  a  4- 
year  program.  But  let  us  not,  as  we  say 
on  the  farm,  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  machinery  by  adopting  these 
destructive  amendments. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  a 
plan  worked  out.  He  has  been  working 
on  it  for  years.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
sell  it  to  the  top  Republican  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  [Mr.  Belcher]  and  he  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  it  to  the  top  Democrat 
on  the  committee  [Mr.  Poage]  and  he 
has  not  been  able  to  sell  it  to  the  farmers 
I  represent. 

Most  of  them  would  not  be  affected  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately  by  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  proposal.  However,  the  gentleman' 
has  had  ample  time  to  present  his  ideas, 
and  his  ideas  are  not  sound.  His  plan 
would  give  different  treatment  to  farm¬ 
ers  living  in  the  same  community.  The 
amendment  should  be  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen], 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  support  the  1-year  extension,  I  intend 
to  support  the  Quie  amendment.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  to  advise  the  Members  here 
that  I  do  have  an  amendment  which 
shall  we  say  provides  a  middle-of-the- 
road  approach  as  to  the  graduated  scale 
of  payments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  actually  $51  million  reduction  will 
occur  in  the  larger  payments,  and  a  $49 
million  increase  would  occur  in  payments 
in  the  smaller  ones,  and  there  would  be 
a  $3  million  saving  in  the  total  program. 
However,  on  the  larger  producers,  my 
amendments  would  be  much  more  prac¬ 
tical,  in  my  judgment.  I  intend  to  offer 


this  amendment  as  soon  as  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  present  amendment. 
If  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted,  of 
course,  I  will  back  away. 

If  it  is  defeated,  I  will  offer  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  at  a  later  time. 

The  purpose  in  taking  this  time  is  to 
advise  this  body  of  the  fact  that  I  shall 
be  offering  an  amendment.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  more 
nearly  meet  the  opposition  we  have 
heard,  since  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
by  a  very  drastic  reduction  in  payments 
the  larger  producers  will  drop  out  or  the 
program.  I  believe  my  amendment  will 
correct  that  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
somewhat  mixed  emotions  here  today  be¬ 
cause  when  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  being 
considered  I  opposed  the  limitation  and 
made  the  point  that  that  was  no  time 
to  rewrite  the  farm  bill  and  the  time  for 
doing  it  was  when  farm  legislation  was 
being  authorized.  What  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today  is  authorizing  farm  legislation 
for  1,  2,  3,  or  4  or  more  years,  whatever 
is  desired.  So  now  is  the  time  to  make 
that  decision  as  to  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  want  limitations  on  payments. 

But  I  will  tell  the  Members  that  we 
are  in  a  control  program.  Now,  some 
want  this  same  control  program  for  4 
more  years.  The  biggest  factor  in  a  con¬ 
trol  program  is  the  biggest  producer.  Un¬ 
less  we  can  control  the  biggest  producer 
we  have  not  controlled  anything. 

I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  a  controlled 
kind  of  agriculture,  but  that  is  what  was 
voted.  That  is  what  we  have,  and  the 
biggest  factor  is  the  big  producer. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  since  we  are 
being  so  outvoted  in  the  rural  areas  by 
the  urban  centers,  we  have  to  be  thinking 
seriously  of  some  kind  of  limitation  in 
the  future.  What  form  it  will  take  the 
Members  will  decide  today  if  we  go  on 
and  extend  the  program. 

Personally  I  would  like  to  see  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale  limitation  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
if  we  cannot  get  a  reasonable  straight 
line  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen], 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Langen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Quie.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems 
to  be  a  concern  over  the  fact  that  grad¬ 
uated  scale  payments  would  hurt  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  espe¬ 
cially  to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon].  Under  the  sugar 
program,  which  both  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher], 
have  supported  in  the  past,  there  were 
graduated  payments,  where  the  largest 
operators  received  lesser  payments  than 
the  smaller  operators.  We  must  bear  in 
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mind  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  farm 
program  is  to  help  farm  income.  The 
farmer  being  hurt  the  most  is  the  small 
farmer.  Anyone  who  wants  to  be  a  large 
operator,  receiving  more  than  $100,000 
or  $500,000  or  $1  million,  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  operate  on  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  out  in  the  market. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  appreciate  that,  because 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  limitation  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  in  compliance  with 
present  Federal  farm  programs  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  highly  detrimental  to 
U.S.  agriculture,  and  our  national  econ¬ 
omy  as  a  whole. 

The  arguments  which  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  as  justification  for  limiting  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  payments  are,  unfortunately, 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  or  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
farm  programs.  They  are  not  designed  to 
be  welfare  programs.  Payments  under 
the  program  are  not  made  for  doing 
nothing.  Program  payments  represent 
remuneration  to  farmers  for  bringing 
their  crop  production  into  line  with  na¬ 
tional  production  objectives,  and  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  not  on  the  basis  of  need, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  income  farmers 
have  had  to  forego  in  order  to  comply 
with  production  goals  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  often  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Orville  Freeman,  but  on  this  issue 
we  have  much  the  same  point  of  view.  At 
this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  several 
pertinent  paragraphs  from  a  July  19  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Secretary  to  me: 

As  the  vote  nears  on  the  farm  program,  I 
want  to  make  It  clear  that  my  opinion  on  the 
limitation  of  payments  hasn’t  changed — Tm 
against  it  because  I  believe  it  is  against  the 
national  interest. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say: 

All  who  cooperate  (in  the  farm  programs) 
earn,  and  are  entitled  to,  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation  for  this  acreage  diversion.  No  where 
have  I  heard  of  a  limitation  on  payments 
when  a  city  takes  real  estate  for  urban  re¬ 
newal,  or  when  a  state  takes  land  for  a 
highway. 

The  farmer  who  is  asked  to  divert  100  acres 
from  surplus  production  expects  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns  for 
50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His  in¬ 
vestment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes  are  twice 
as  great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great. 

Commodity  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  in  balancing  produc¬ 
tion  they  must  fit  into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Programs  pay¬ 
ments  reimburse  farmers  for  income  they 
forgo  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry  out 
farm  policy. 

And  to  those  who  assume  that  money  will 
be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  say  that  this 
is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result  of  sup¬ 
ply  management  is  to  be  achieved.  If  one  large 
farmer  who  has  been  forgoing  production  on 
1,000  acres  doesn’t  cooperate  in  these  pro-- 
grams,  that  means  100  small  farmers  will 
have  to  forgo  production  on  10  more  acres 
each  to  maintain  supply  and  demand  sta¬ 
bility — and  I  believe  that  this  would  cost 
more,  not  only  in  federal  funds,  but  in  fur- 
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ther  curtailment  of  opportunity  for  smaller 
farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  any 
limitation  on  payments  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  farm  programs,  and  I  would  hope 
my  colleagues  hold  the  same  view.  Let  us 
simply  extend  the  program  for  1  more 
year  at  this  time,  and  go  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  payments  early  next  year  when 
there  will  be  more  time  to  explore  it  in 
depth,  and  when  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  considering  the  many  other 
amendments  and  changes  which  have 
been  recommedended  but  were  not  acted 
on  this  year. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ryan]. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  reevaluate  the 
whole  farm  program.  Certainly  the  de¬ 
bate  this  afternoon  has  left  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  my  mind.  Since  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  until  December  31, 
1969,  in  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  extended  by  this  Congress.  To 
extend  it  for  4  years  would  mean  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,  there  would  be 
no  thorough  review  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  support  the  Conte  amendment  to  the 
Quie  amendment  in  the  hope  that  the 
small  farmer,  for  whom  the  program  was 
theoretically  intended,  will  benefit.  In 
addition,  I  will  support  the  $10,000  sub¬ 
sidy  limitation  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Findley], 

•  I  recall  that  last  spring  some  70  Re¬ 
publican  Members  of  the  House  advo¬ 
cated  a  so-called  human  renewal  fund 
to  be  financed  through  certain  budget 
cuts.  Four  hundred  and  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  was  to  be  obtained  by  reducing  agri¬ 
culture  subsidies  through  the  imposition 
of  a  $10,000  subsidy  limit.  Let  us  see  if 
those  who  joined  in  that  proposal  will 
put  their  words  into  votes  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concept  of  a  guar¬ 
anteed  annual  income  for  the  poor  has 
been  roundly  attacked  by  the  very  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  the  first  to  support  an  un¬ 
limited  guaranteed  annual  income  for 
the  corporate  farmer. 

I  believe  it  was  Charles  Abrams  of 
Columbia  University  who  suggested  that 
in  America  we  have  socialism  for  the 
rich,  while  the  poor  are  left  with  free 
enterprise.  Indeed,  the  major  subsidy 
programs  benefit  mainly  those  who  have 
the  capital  and  know-how  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  Initially  opposed  as 
socialistic,  they  soon  become  the  pet  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  special  interests  whom  they 
benefit. 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  boon  to  real 
estate  developers.  Only  this  year,  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  did  the  Congress  finally  get 
around  to  requiring  that  a  majority  of 
the  housing  built  on  urban  renewal  land 
be  for  low-  and  moderate-income  per¬ 
sons. 

The  highway  program  is  a  massive 
public  works  venture  which  benefits  con¬ 


struction,  trucking,  oil,  and  automotive 
interests.  As  a  result,  railroads,  which 
once  provided  economical,  pleasant  pub¬ 
lic  transportation,  have  been  permitted 
to  decay. 

The  space  and  defense  budgets,  among 
others,  amount  to  gigantic  subsidies  for 
the  aerospace,  electronics,  and  arma¬ 
ment  industries. 

And  ad  infinitum,  through  most  large 
Federal  programs. 

The  farm  program  is ,  quite  similar. 
Where  payments  are  based  on  acreage, 
the  small  marginal  farmer,  who  may  be 
in  debt  and  subsisting  on  $1,000  or  $2,000 
a  year,  does  not  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  subsidies,  because  he  does  not 
have  much  acreage  to  take  out  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  large  plantation  owner,  who 
may  receive  $157,000  a  year  in  subsidies, 
as  did  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  is 
under  no  obligation  to  pass  on  some  of 
the  largesse  to  his  impoverished  tenants. 

The  defenders  of  the  present  farm  pro¬ 
gram — those  rock-ribbed  “Socialists” 
from  our  Southern  and  Midwestern 
States — protest  that  this  is  not  a  relief 
or  a  welfare  program — but  a  crop  adjust¬ 
ment  program  designed  to  keep  produc¬ 
tion  within  proper  balance  by  paying 
farmers  to  take  land  out  of  production. 
They  argue  that  the  American  consumer 
has  the  cheapest  food  in  the  world,  that 
the  farmer  labors  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
and  that  the  prices  he  receives  for  his 
crops  are  already  too  low. 

Let  me  reply.  It  is  not  the  gentleman 
farmer  from  thq  other  body  who  labors 
from  dawn  to  dusk  in  his  fields,  because 
we  know  that  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  Washington.  Yet  he  received 
some  $157,0.00  under  this  program,  while 
his  sharecroppers  who  do  work  from 
dawn  to  dusk  receive  little  benefit. 

It  is  not  the  farmer  with  sufficient 
holdings  to  receive  these  large  payments 
who  is  being  shortchanged  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  He  is  probably  quite  well  off, 
and  the  subsidy  only  makes  him  richer. 

The  small  or  medium  farmer,  with  a 
few  hundred  acres,  who  fits  the  tradi¬ 
tional  image  of  the  family  farm,  will  not 
be  hurt  by  this  amendment,  because  he 
does  not  receive  $20,000  per  year — nor 
$10,000  for  that  matter. 

The  present  program  is  of  little  help 
to  poor  farm  families,  but  it  does  make 
the  rich  richer  at  taxpayers’  expense.  I 
am  not  concerned  that  its  intent  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
or  that  it  is  a  crop  adjustment  program 
and  not  a  welfare  program.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  about  its  effect,  and  that  is 
plainly  its  effect. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  result  of 
this  amendment  will  be  massive  over¬ 
production  with  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  agricultural  economy.  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  area  of  legislation,  so  I  say 
to  those  who  are : 

“You  have  constructed  a  program 
which  pays  subsidies  to  the  rich  in  exact 
proportion  to  how  rich  they  already  are — 
a  progressive  income  tax  turned  inside 
out.  This,  while  millions  of  rural  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  starving.  There  must  be  other 
ways  of  regulating  production.  Between 
now  and  December  31,  1969,  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  reevaluate  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  develop  a  more  sensible  ap¬ 
proach.” 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

I  wonder  if  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  truly  realize  how  long  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  extended  if  the  Smith  of  Iowa 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

This  will  go  on  until  December  1973  and 
carry  the  program  through  three  con¬ 
gressional  elections  and  through  one 
more  presidential  election  after  this 
This  will  tie  the  hands  of  the  next  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  the  next  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  two  succeed¬ 
ing  Congresses  from  making  any  changes. 
Now,  let  us  be  practical.  We  know  that 
Congress  will  not  make  any  substantial 
changes  unless  we  have  to  do  it.  It  seems 
that  1  more  year  will  give  all  of  next 
year  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  for  this  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
new  program.  The  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  can  come  back  next  year  and  it 
will  be  a  new  committee,  but  it  will  take 
2  months  before  we  get  to  work  to  con¬ 
sider  this  farm  problem.  To  accommodate 
the  wheat  growers  in  the  West  means 
that  we  will  have  to  come  up  with  a  new 
program  in  the  next  2  months  after  we 
get  organized.  Everyone  recognizes  that 
we  will  need  more  than  2  months  of  hear¬ 
ings  and  of  study  to  come  up  with  a  good 
bill.  Our  farmers  are  certainly  deserving 
of  a  better  program  than  they  have  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Findley]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
received  memos  from  me  in  regard  to  a 
limitation  of  payments  at  the  $10,000 
level.  I  just  want  to  assure  you,  especially 
those  of  you  who  have  taken  surveys  in 
your  home  districts  on  the  basis  of  the 
$10,000  limitation,  that  at  the  proper 
time  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  Findley  amendment  to  establish  a 
limitation  at  the  $10,000  figure. 

I  might  remind  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that 
earlier  this  year  they  cosponsored  with 
me  the  human  Renewal  Act.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  act  was  to  bring  about  a 
savings  of  half  a  billion  dollars  under 
the  farm  program,  which  savings  were  to 
be  spent  elsewhere.  This  saving  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  imposing  a  limitation 
at  the  $10,000  level. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  70 
Members  or  so  who  sponsored  this  meas¬ 
ure  with  me  will  be  on  hand  and  will 
support  their  convictions  as  expressed 
earlier  on  this  limitation  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  now  before  us,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  seeks  to  continue  for  1  year — 
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1970 — the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965. 

I  understand  further  that  the  1965 
act  does  not  expire  until  December  of 
1969. 

The  mere  dates  force  me  to  wonder 
why  we  are  considering  this  act~at  this 
moment.  Is  there  an  implication  here 
that  we  do  not  trust  the  next  Congress? 

Some  would  argue,  I  suppose,  that  by 
extending  the  act  now,  we  are  giving 
farmers  more  time  to  plan.  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  an  argument  that  gives  a  segment 
of  our  populace  more  time  to  plan  to 
accept  Government  money — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  three  to  three  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  annually  of  Government  money. 

I  have  watched  closely  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  1965  act,  and  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  not  a  good 
law — that  it  does  not  deserve  continua¬ 
tion.  I  feel  strongly  it  has  not  helped 
consumers. 

I  am  certain  that  continuation  of  an 
ill-conceived  program  surely  will  not  help 
set  the  stage  for  any  logical  solutions  to 
the  farm  problem  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  constitu¬ 
ency  that  is  largely  urban,  but  which  also 
includes  many  good  farmers.  Some  of 
the  production  records  of  the  farmers  in 
my  district  equal  those  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  district  do  not  receive — in 
fact,  do  not  want — Government  hand¬ 
outs. 

I  am  compelled  to  inquire  why  farm¬ 
ers  of  my  district  can  get  along  rea¬ 
sonably  well  without  all  this  Government 
money. 

Is  it  that  farmers  of  my  district  are 
more  expert — which  certainly  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility — or  is  it,  rather,  that  they  long 
ago  have  made  the  decision  that  they 
are  the  best  managers  of  their  own  land 
and  that  Government,  no  matter  how 
beneficent,  cannot  possibly  do  it  bet¬ 
ter? 

I  know,  too,  that  whenever  Govern¬ 
ment  pours  billions  of  dollars  into  some 
segments  of  the  farm  economy,  this 
makes  food  production  less  efficient  be¬ 
cause  the  mere  payment  of  “free”  money 
to  farmers  tends  to.  combat  efficiency, 
makes  some  people  lazy.  And,  why  not?  A 
fat  Government  check  is  a  fairly  good 
cushion  upon  which  to  rest. 

We  are  at  a  juncture  in  this  country 
at  which  we  must  decide  to  mobilize  our 
resources  to  solve  the  great  urban  ills. 
I  find  it  impossible  to  vote  to  spend  three 
to  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually  on  farm  programs  most  farmers 
do  not  want  at  a  time  when  that  money 
should  be  diverted  to  much  more  fruit¬ 
ful  purposes. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  do  not  need 
this  legislation.  I  know  that  because  they 
have  told  me  so.  The  consumers  of 
my  district  do  not  want  this  legislation 
because  it  only  will  serve  to  make  their 
food  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  opposed  to 
this  measure. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
diversion  payments  are  what  have  been 
primarily  discussed  here,  but  I  want  to 
remind  you  that  they  are  not  the  only 
payments  involved  in  the  across-the- 


board  amendment.  Over  1  million  acres 
of  private  land  has  been  rented  for  play¬ 
grounds,  picnic  areas,  and  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  areas  and  wildlife  reserves.  We 
rented  this  land  for  5  or  10  years  and 
after  having  rented  it  and  turned  it  over 
to  these  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  can 
we  then  say,  “I  am  sorry,  but  we  cannot 
pay  you  for  it”?  In  addition  to  that,  the 
greenspan  program  is  involved;  137  ur¬ 
ban  areas  in  this  country  have  already 
received  the  money  that  could  have  been 
paid  to  farmers  if  they  had  continued 
to  have  the  land  usd  for  the  purposes 
of  recreational  use. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  In.  connection  with  the 
amendment  limiting  payments  to  farm¬ 
er’s,  if  the  limitation  is  imposed  and  the 
larger  farm  units  drop  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  go  on  to  produce  as  much  as 
they  would  like  to,  would  that  not  in  ef¬ 
fect  injure  the  small  farmers  who  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  large 
farmers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Eckhardt], 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
against  the  Quie  amendment  for  two  rea¬ 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  payments  are  not 
bonuses  which  may  be  graduated  with 
respect  to  size  but,  rather,  are  induce¬ 
ments  for  limiting  production.  There¬ 
fore,  if  they  are  reduced  to  too  small  a 
figure  you  will  not  limit  production  on 
the  large  farms.  Second,  there  is  no  def- 
nition  of  “person”  contained  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  provision  may 
easily  be  escaped  by  simply  dividing  the 
farm  unit  into  several  smaller  units 
which  would  produce  at  the  maximum 
1*21 1/6 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Meeds]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Purcell.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Purcell]. 

(Mr.  PURCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  heard  every  aspect  of  this 
limitation  payments  problem  discussed. 

I  would  hope  that  those  of  you  who  come 
from  consumer  areas  of  the  country  and 
who  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  areas  could  really  draw  from  this 
discussion  the  absolute  fact  that  the 
farm  program  has  made  for  your  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  all  of  our  consumers 
food  cheaper  in  ratio  than  any  other 
commodity  we  are  buying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  recent  survey  in 
New  York  City  it  was  shown  that  food 
had  increased  25  percent  in  a  given  peri¬ 
od  of  time,  while  clothing  had  increased 
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250  percent,  and  transportation  had  in¬ 
creased  300  percent.  This  is  what  the 
American  farmer  is  doing  for  you  and 
for  all  of  us.  This  is  partially  due  at 
least  because  of  the  programs  which  we 
have  in  operation. 

I  think  the  subsidies,  so-called,  are 
passed  right  along  to  the  consumer.  This 
should  be  considered  insofar  as  the 
limitation  of  payments  are  concerned. 

Other  aspects  are  involved  which  can¬ 
not  in  my  judgment  be  based  upon  fair¬ 
ness;  that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  __the  one  making  the 
biggest  contribution,  the  biggest  sacri¬ 
fice  and  using  up  more  of  their  land  to 
produce,  then  we  should  not  ask  him  to 
not  participate  in  the  same  manner  as 
anyone  else  can  participate.  I  say  this 
because  primarily  some  of  the  Members 
from  the  consumer  areas  are  not  present 
here  on  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  wish 
they  were.  This  program  has  done  more 
for  the  consumers  of  America  than  any 
other  aspect  of  our  society  in  which  we 
live,  in  my  judgment.  And  its  continua¬ 
tion  without  limitation  will  continue  to 
provide  to  the  consumers  in  the  city  the 
best  supplies  and  the  best  quality  of  food 
at  the  cheapest  rate  than  mankind  has 
ever  known. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  that 
would  justify  voting  down  the  Quie 
amendment  or  any  other  limiting 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Randall], 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conclusion 
which  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
here  by  preceding  speakers  that  if  we 
are  as  concerned  about  the  small  farmer 
as  we  say  we  are,  and  are  going  to  try 
to  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  survive  then 
we  will  support  the  committee  bill  and 
oppose  amendments  which  limit  or  crip¬ 
ple  the  objectives  of  supply  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  raised  some  points  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  farm  areas.  He  referred  specifically 
to  the  “Green  Span”  program  as  well  as 
to  some  other  programs.  At  this  time  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  ask  him  to  take  a  moment  to  explain 
how  the  Quie  limitations  would  work 
against  these  programs  he  mentioned. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  yielding  to  me.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  reiterate  that  when  cities  need  some 
open  spaces  for  park  land,  they  can  buy 
a  farm  and  then  they  can  receive  the 
payments  for  10  years  that  the  farmer 
had  gotten  if  he  had  put  it  into  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  why  so  many  communities 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  park  land  in¬ 
stead  of  farm  land. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  Quie  proposal  would  limit 
payments  presently  being  made  on  wild¬ 
life  preserves  at  this  time?  Would  the 
suggested  limitation  means  perhaps,  the 
Government  would  have  to  say  to  the 
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holders  of  these  preserves  we  just  do  not 
want  the  land  anymore. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  affect  a 
total  of  about  1  million  acres  of  that 
land. 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  some  Members  to  speak 
out  against  a  proposal  which  would  limit 
the  total  any  one  farm  or  farmer  could 
receive  as  diversion  payments.  It  is  true, 
there  may  have  been  some  abuses  in  the 
past.  It  is  equally  true  today  there  are 
a  few  who  receive  large  payments.  There 
are  probably  some  Members  who  believe 
in  the  effectiveness  and  the  workability 
of  the  farm  program  but  who  will  be 
afraid  to  oppose  the  present  effort  of 
limitation  of  payments,  because  an  op¬ 
ponent  in  this  year’s  election,  in  total 
disregard  of  the  facts,  may  come  for¬ 
ward  as  a  demagog  waving  his  arms 
and  making  all  kinds  of  unfounded 
statements  intended  to  be  flamatory. 

Anticipating  such  a  potential  effort  by 
a  demagog  opponent,  I  wish  to  make 
crystal  clear  the  reasons  I  am  against 
the  Quie  effort  to  limit  payments  or  any 
other  effort  to  limit  payments.  Stripping 
away  all  surplusage,  and  going  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  there  has  to  be  a 
provision  for  the  larger  payments  or 
there  will  be  little  or  no  supply  control. 

We  have  subsidized  the  airlines,  the 
merchant  marine,  and  the  railroads.  In 
all  of  these  instances,  subsidies  have 
been  applied  uniformly.  Why  is  it  that 
the  farmer  should  be  condemned  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  success  and  say,  because 
you  are  a  large  farmer  you  will  be  penal¬ 
ized?  Why  should  we  punish  a  man  for 
being  a  success?  It  has  not  been  too 
many  years  ago  that  this  Congress  voted 
a  $20  million  tax  break  for  the  motor  car 
manufacturer.-There  was  no  outcry  then 
about  large  payments. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  farm  program 
is  to  limit  production.  If  we  are  going  to 
limit  production  it  must  be  limited  by 
the  large  farmer  as  well  as  the  small 
farmers.  If  we  limit  payments  to  some 
of  the  big  farmers  they  will  pull  out  of 
the  program  and  leave  the  greatest  sur¬ 
plus  of  grains  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  Member  in  the 
House  that  does  not  feel  there  should  be 
measures  taken  to  reach  those  wealthy 
persons  who  are  the  so-called  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  farmers  or  the  so-called  hobby  farm¬ 
ers.  But  they  should  be  reached  by  other 
means  or  other  laws  because  if  we  intend 
to  control  production  we  cannot  elimi¬ 
nate  them  by  limit  of  payments. 

To  recapitulate,  the  entire  farm  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  effort  to  adjust  supply  to  de¬ 
mand.  If  there  must  be  error  it  is  better 
that  we  err  upon  the  side  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  because,  while  such  might  result  in 
price  fluctuations,  we  will  nonetheless 
have  the  assurance  that  we  will  have  an 
ample  food  reserve.  The  hearts  of  all  of 
us  go  out  to  the  little  farmer.  We  devote 
a  lot  of  lip  service  to  his  plight.  But  if 
we  limit  payments  to  the  big  farmers  we 
will  be  hurting  the  small  farmer  much 
more  because  we  will  wreck  the  entire 
farm  program. 


One  of  the  best  arguments  is  by  the 
illustration  to  take  the  example  of  a 
farmer  asked  to  divert  100  acres  from 
production.  He  should  expect  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  his  neighbor  with 
comparable  land  who  is  asked  to  divert 
only  50  acres.  The  reason  is  his  taxes  are 
twice  as  great,  his  investment  is  twice  as 
great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great. 

As  Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  pointed  out  recently,  has  anyone 
ever  heard  of  a  limitation  on  payments 
when  the  city  takes  property  for  urban 
renewal  or  the  State  takes  lands  for  high¬ 
ways?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  farmers 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  between  10 
percent  and  15  percent  more  than  our 
markets  can  absorb  without  price-smash¬ 
ing  effects.  If  the  farm  program  is  going 
to  work  then  it  will  be  effective  because 
of  supply  control.  If  there  is  a  limitation 
of  payments  the  big  farmers  will  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  program  and  all  of  our 
efforts  go  down  the  drain.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  Quie 
amendment  and  any  other  amendment 
which  imposes  unrealistic  limitation  of 
payments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethyI. 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  tremen¬ 
dously  important  segment  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  country,  one  that  provides  us 
the  basic  food  necessities  of  our  daily  life. 
We  must  be  sure  and  we  must  be  careful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  confusion  com¬ 
pounded  here.  We  got  into  this  identical 
situation  in  the  committee  soon  after  we 
first  started  considering  a  bill.  We  so  re¬ 
mained  for  days  and  days.  Some  wanted 
this  amendment.  Others  wanted  another 
amendment  and  so  on  and  on.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  there  was  tremendous  confusion. 
Now,  this  Congress  placed  our  farmers 
into  this  situation  3  years  ago. 

It  did  so  without  my  vote.  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  I  was  concerned  about  it. 

I  was  afraid  it  would  bring  about  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  payments. 

Let  us  not  penalize  these  farm  people 
all  of  a  sudden.  All  we  of  the  committee 
are  asking  this  House  to  do  is  to  just  give 
our  committee  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  try  to  work  this  thing  out.  That 
is  the  reason  we  ask  for  1  year  only. 

We  are  also  faced  with  a  political  situ¬ 
ation  this  year.  We  have  an  election  in 
November.  I  stated  earlier  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  reluctant  to  go  along  with 
a  long-term  bill.  I  can  understand  their 
feelings.  Had  I  been  on  their  side  of  the 
aisle  I  would  have  felt  just  as  they  did. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  down  all  amendments. 
Give  us  of  the  committee  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  to  work  this  out.  We  can 
do  a  better  job  when  not  working  in  the 
shadow  of  a  presidential  election. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher], 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


[Mr.  BELCHER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci¬ 
ate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  this  amendment  which  would 
work  to  destroy  the  farm  program. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  and  pass 
this  bill  as  the  committee  proposes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  said  practi¬ 
cally  all  that  I  have  to  say.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out 
the  reasons,  that  this  amendment  will 
not  help  anybody  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  reduce  expenditures,  it  will 
simply  take  away  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

It  will  not  help  the  little  farmers,  it 
will  not  help  the  taxpayers,  it  will  not 
help  the  consumers.  It  is  just  a  good 
piece  of  demagogery.  It  sounds  good  and 
that  is  about  as  much  as  anybody  can 
say  about  it.  All  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  done  is  to  complicate  it 
so  that  there  are  not  three  people  in  this 
House  who  understand  what  its  sponsors 
are  talking  about. 

If  you  want  to  vote  for  something  you 
do  not  understand,  and  which  does  not 
even  offer  any  advantages  to  anyone, 
then  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  join 
the  gentleman  in  urging  a  vote  against 
the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  easy  or 
quick  answer  to  the  farm  question.  As 
long  as  it  is  a  controlled  or  semicon- 
trolled  program  we  must  abide  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  by  the  programs  which  the 
farmers  themselves  vote.  We  have  been 
looking  for  a  perfect  solution  to  the  farm 
question  for  years,  and  no  one  seems  to 
come  up  with  a  program  that  suits  every¬ 
body.  The  present  program  does  suit  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  my  district,  I  am 
convinced.  Perhaps  we  can  find  better 
answers  next  year,  but  unless  we  extend 
the  program  for  1  additional  year  now, 
the  Congress  next  year  will  actually  have 
only  a  few  months — perhaps  no  more 
than  2  months  for  such  early  crops  as 
wheat — to  decide  on  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram.  That  could  be  a  calamity.  If  we 
extend  for  1  year,  then  the  Congress 
will  have  the  full  year  to  decide  whether 
to  extend  the  present  program — or  to 
change  the  basic  structure  of  the  farm 
program. 

Whatever  we  do,  we  should  remember 
that  the  best  bargain  Americans  get  to¬ 
day  is  food.  Our  farmers  are  the  best 
producers  in  the  world,  and  we  ought  to 
be  finding  ways  to  help  them — not  put 
them  out  of  business. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  in  the 
farm  picture — and  in  fact  the  one  which 
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creates  the  need  for  Government  pro¬ 
grams — is  the  balance  of  production 
and  demand,  with  the  resulting  strength 
in  farm  prices.  As  history  has  harshly 
taught  us,  overproduction  can  have 
devastating  results,  particularly  on  the 
small,  family  farmer.  For  this  reason, 
Government  programs  are  designed  to 
keep  excess  capacity  from  being  turned 
into  excess  supply  by  an  uncontrolled 
every-man-for-himself  race. 

By  keeping  supply  in  proper  perspec¬ 
tive,  we  are  able  not  only  to  meet  our 
own  food  needs,  but  also  to  serve  as  the 
emergency  cupboard  for  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Since  1960,  total  farm  exports 
have  risen  from  $4.5  billion  to  $6.8  billion 
last  year. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  criticism 
about  the  amount  of  Government  spend¬ 
ing  on  agriculture,  but  I  can  think  of  no 
other  aid  program  more  important  to 
this  country.  Feeding  ourselves  is  basic. 

One  of  the  main  issues  pending  is  a 
proposal  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 
of  diversion  payments  a  single  person 
could  receive.  Diversion  payments  are 
made  to  individuals  owning  land  which 
historically  has  produced  a  certain  crop. 

Since  a  crop  history  means  added 
value  to  a  piece  of  land,  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  present  landowners  to  place  a  lid 
on  diversion.  The  farmer  who  is  asked  to 
divert  100  acres  from  surplus  production 
expects  to  be  paid  about  twice  as  much 
as  what  his  next  door  neighbor  earns 
for  50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not? 
His  investment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes 
are  twice  as  great.  In  truth,  just  about 
every  farmer,  large  or  small,  has  some 
amount  of  diversion. 

The  diversion  program  assures,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  weather  and  yield 
allow,  that  the  acreage  planted  nation¬ 
ally  will  have  a  close  correlation  to  pro¬ 
jected  demand.  When  these  factors  work 
out  properly,  farm  prices  will  not  be  un¬ 
duly  depressed  as  a  result  of  overproduc¬ 
tion. 

The  1965  program  has  produced  re¬ 
sults.  By  1966,  per  capita  income  of 
farmers  was  up  27  percent  over  1960 — 
$1,717  instead  of  $1,108.  But  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  more  is  needed  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  farm  income  in  1966  was 
only  65.1  percent  of  nonfarm  income. 

These  figures  show  improvement,  but 
they  also  show  the  real  problem  the 
farmer  faces — low  prices  and  increasing 
equipment  costs.  To  continue  efforts,  we 
must  have  programs  to  keep  the  farmer 
in  business.  Any  bona  fide  farmer  must 
make  investments  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  land,  equipment,  fertilizers,  and 
seed. 

Continuation  of  the  1965  program  will 
not  be  easy  because  the  farmers  are  di¬ 
vided  among  themselves,  and  this  is  most 
unfortunate.  But  I  feel  that  the  existing 
program  has  worked  reasonably  well — 
certainly  better  than  what  we  had  be¬ 
fore.  It  has  giyen  us  needed  improve¬ 
ment  in  farm  income  and  we  should  ex¬ 
tend  it  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  the 
leadtime  required  of  today’s  farm  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 
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The  question  is  on  the  amenment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  tMr.  Conte]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie  ] . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quie),  there 
were — ayes  49,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FINDLEY  TO  THE 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa:  At  the  end  of 
the  substitute,  add  the  following: 

“Sec.  2.  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“  ‘Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  effective  with  the  1970 
crop,  annual  payments  made  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  Titles  II,  III,  IV  and  V  shall  not 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $10,000  to  any  single 
recipient.’  ” 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
of  you  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  told 
me  of  surveys  that  you  have  taken  in 
your  home  district  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  your  constituents  would 
like  to  see  payments  to  individual  recip¬ 
ients  in  farm  programs  limited  to  $10,- 
000  a  year. 

Well,  that  is  precisely  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  is  a  much  sim¬ 
pler  amendment  than  the  ones  that  have 
just  been  considered  and  I  feel  it  does  not 
meet  the  valid  complaint  and  problems 
raised  by  the  two  gentlemen  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  about  the  cotton  program.  As 
they  know,  the  existing  law  has  in  it 
what  is  called  the  snapback  provision, 
and  should  any  limitation  be  effected  by 
means  of  my  amendment  for  example, 
this  provision  would  take  effect.  Under 
it  the  1958  cotton  program  would  be  re¬ 
instated. 

As  has  been  noted  by  other  speakers 
here  today,  in  1960  the  cotton  program 
was  headed  in  the  right  direction  and 
nearly  out  of  trouble.  That  was  under  the 
1958  act,  and  that  is  precisely  the  act 
which  would  be  reinstated  by  the  effect  of 
my  amendment. 

It  is  true,  unfortunately,  that  Agricul¬ 
ture  Secretary  Freeman,  starting  in  1961, 
jacked  up  price  supports  way  out  of  rea¬ 
son  under  the  1958  act  and  got  cotton  in 
surplus  and  in  storage  and  got  it  in 
trouble. 

But  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
1958  act,  as  it  applied  to  cotton,  assuming 
prudent  administration. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment,  aside 
from  placing  an  aggregate  limitation  of 
$10,000  on  the  total  amount  any  recipient 
could  receive  in  payments  under  these 
various  programs,  would  be  to  reinvoke 
the  1958  Cotton  Act.  I  have  also  circu¬ 
lated  to  you  a  listing  taken  from  the 


Senate  hearings  on  the  agriculture  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  of  last  year  and  2  years 
ago,  showing  the  tremendous  scope  of  in¬ 
dividual  payments  authorized  under 
these  programs.  Several  of  my  friends 
object  to  the  word  “welfare”  being  used 
in  respect  to  payments  under  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  But  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
justify  taking  tax  money  and  giving  it  to 
individuals,  whether  they  be  farmers  or 
otherwise,  except  in  terms  of  income  sup¬ 
port.  A  short  term  for  “income  support” 
is  welfare.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  providing  welfare  to  those  who  need 
it.  As  help  to  those  in  need,  this  program 
is  exactly  backwards,  the  greater  the 
need,  the  smaller  the  payment.  My 
amendment,  I  believe,  would  get  things 
around  in  the  right  manner  and  would 
provide  a  payment  at  what  should  be 
considered  quite  a  reasonable  guaranteed 
income  level  of  $10,000.  It  would  mean 
that  the  so-called  “fat  cats,”  the  ones 
that  have  tremendous  resources,  those 
who  really  do  not  need  the  help  of  the 
taxpayer,  would  henceforth  have  to  rely 
on  market  income  instead  of  income  out 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  at  least  for  income 
beyond  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  whether  he  desires  to  go  back 
to  the  1958  act,  or  go  back  to  the  two- 
price  system  for  cotton,  which  I  am  sure, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  got  us  into  tre¬ 
mendous  trouble. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No;  Secretary  Freeman 
got  us  into  the  trouble  by  his  unwise  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  very  good  act. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  a  possibility,  but  it 
was  under  the  1958  act  that  we  got  in 
trouble. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  However,  1960  cotton 
was  nearly  out  of  trouble.  It  was  headed 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment  is  adopted,  would 
it  include  wheat  certificates  to  wheat 
farmers? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  number  of  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  who 
receive  payments  of  all  kinds  in  excess 
of  $10,000,  who  are  barely  hanging  on 
by  their  teeth,  and  who  are  actually  go¬ 
ring  ahead  with  next  year’s  crop  by 
"virtue  of  their  ability  to  borrow  on  the 
increased  value  of  their  land.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  can  tell  me  what 
I  should  tell  my  wheat  farmers  when 
they  are  limited  to  $10,000  in  payments 
of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Secretary  does 
have  the  option  in  operating  the  wheat 
program  of  adjusting  the  level  of  sup¬ 
port.  By  wise  administration  on  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  part,  the  farmers  can  get  more 
income  from  the  marketplace,  and  be 
less  dependent  on  Government  pay¬ 
ments.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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would  simply  use  good  sense  in  applying 
the  laws  that  now  exist,  farm  prices 
would  increase,  turning  off  the  pipeline 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  $10,000 
level  therefore,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  substantial  cut  in  income. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  is  simply  rehashing 
the  same  old  threadbare  arguments  we 
have  heard.  We  limited  time  on  this 
discussion  a  while  ago.  I  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  heard  enough  of  this  head¬ 
line  grabbing.  I  hope  we  will  vote  on  this 
and  strike  down  all  of  these  limiting 
amendments.  The  committee  brought  in 
a  good  bill.  The  committee  is  opposed  to 
any  amendments  thereto,  and  I  hope 
that  all  Members  here  will  vote  this 
down  as  it  deserves  right  now. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  limiting  yearly  rural  pay¬ 
ments  under  $10,000.  I  just  wonder  if 
the  Members  realize  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  3,500,000  farmers  in  the 
Nation.  Only  185,000  farmers  get  over 
$5,000  a  year.  Under  this  annual  subsidy 
too  many  are  filed  in  the  six-figure 
bracket — $100,000  and  up.  Six  corpora¬ 
tion  farms  are  in  the  $1  million-and-up 
bracket.  One  farm  operation  gets  over 
$4  million  per  year. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
in  the  last  month  from  people,  especially 
in  the  areas  where  there  are  some  farm¬ 
ers  drawing  down  $300,000  and  $700,000 
and  $500,000  and  $600,000,  and  up.  When 
the  neighbors  of  some  of  these  high-re¬ 
lief  recipients  write — and  today  I  had 
three  letters  from  Arizona  come  to  me, 
they  complain  about  the  big  relief  checks 
to  farmers  who  they  say  are  not  com¬ 
plying  with  the  requirements  and  regu¬ 
lations.  They  name  the  people  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  acreage  adjacent  to  the 
city,  who  are  getting  $70,000,  $80,000, 
and  some  of  them  $700,000. 

When  Congressmen  go  back  to  their 
districts,  they  will  get  many  complaints 
that  this  program  has  been  extended 
into  1970.  We  are  about  to  adjourn. 
When  the  new  Congress  convenes  next 
January  we  could  take  this  legislation 
up  for  debate.  Our  Members  will  hear 
from  their  neighbors  back  home  who 
are  going  to  protest  the  high  figure  pay¬ 
ments  for  rural  relief,  $50,000  payments. 

I  got  a  long-distance  call  the  other  day 
from  Georgia.  A  farmer  down  there  said 
his  neighbor  has  planted  nothing.  His 
wife  inherited  one  thousand  and  some 
additional  acres,  and  all  they  have  done 
is  receive  a  check  for  $70,000  per  year  for 
enjoying  life  on  Government  payments. 
He  said,  “If  they  plant  anything,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.”  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
that  going  on  all  over  the  country. 

I  asked  in  the  Rules  Committee  some 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  members  if 
there  had  been  any  investigations  of 
people  who  received  some  of  these  an¬ 
nual  income  payments,  but  received  no 
information. 


A  gentleman  from  southern  Indiana 
visited  my  office  this  week  and  said,  after 
he  looked  over  the  list,  that,  “I  see  so- 
and-so  is  getting  $21,000  a  year.  He  is  a 
cattleman,  and  he  has  not  made  any 
pretense  of  raising  very  much  farm  pro¬ 
duce,  but  he  gets  $21,000  a  year.” 

I  am  for  limiting  this  to  $10,000  or 
$15,000,  and  let  us  take  care  of  the  small 
farmer. 

Do  Members  know  that  since  this  pro¬ 
gram  went  into  effect — no,  I  will  say  for 
the  last  4  years — almost  500,000  farm¬ 
ers  a  year  have  moved  into  our  urban 
area.  Approximately  500,000  have  come 
into  the  cities  looking  for  jobs,  mostly 
on  account  of  tenants  being  driven  off 
the  land,  where  the  rich  and  wealthy 
corporate  farmer  buys  up  more  land 
and  gets  more  tractors  and  machinery 
with  the  money  he  gets  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
great  farm  organizations,  dated  June 
25,  from  George  B.  Shuman,  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

I  hereby  wish  to  submit  the  letter  as 
pai't  of  my  remarks : 

American  Farmer  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25,  1968. 
Hon.  Ray  J.  Madden, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Madden:  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  consider  H.R. 
17126,  a  bill  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Act  of  1965  for  one  year — -to  December 
31,  1970. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  unnecessary 
and  unwise.. 

It  Is  unnecessary  t<*act  in  1968.  The  pres¬ 
ent  legislation  does  not  expire  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1969.  Rejection  of  this  bill  would  per¬ 
mit  Congress  to  develop  an  alternative  pro¬ 
gram  next  year. 

It  is  unwise  to  act  because  the  Act  of  1965 
is  a  failure.  It  is  failed : 

To  stabilize  the  food  costs  of  consumers. 

To  expand  farmers’  export  ana  domestic 
markets. 

To  improve — or  even  maintain — the  in¬ 
comes  of  farm  families. 

The  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  81  when  the 
Act  of  1965  became  effective.  Now  when  we 
are  less  than  half-way  through  the  third  year 
of  the  program,  it  stands  at  73.  Farmers  want 
something  better  than  to  be  locked  Into  the 
present  low-price  situation.  And,  while  farm¬ 
ers  have  suffered  a  drop  in  their  prices,  the 
federal  government’s  costs  for  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton  programs  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased  and  now  total  over  $3  billion  annu¬ 
ally. 

With  Congress  having  passed  a  10-percent 
tax  increase  and  a  requirement  that  the 
President  reduce  budgeted  expenditures  $6 
billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  incredible 
that  Congress  would  even  consider  extend¬ 
ing  legislation  which  has  proved  to  be  so 
costly  and  ineffective. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against 
H.R.  17126. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  B.  Shuman, 

President. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


(Mr.  LANGEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
the  discussion  here  this  afternoon  has 
been  of  great  interest  to  anyone  who 
has  any  interest  in  the  agricultural  scene. 
I  believe  it  has -done  primarily  two  things. 

First,  it  has  pointed  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  first 
instance,  when  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  to  this  House  a  1-year  extension 
without  amendments. 

Second,  it  has  pointed  out  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  entire  farm  program. 

Now  we  have  been  put  in  the  position 
of  attempting  to  rewrite  a  farm  program 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  have  been  already  presented, 
and  those  that  are  before  us  now,  are  to 
be  considered,  then  there  are  50  or  more 
additional  amendments  which  ought 
also  to  be  considered.  This  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  if  we  are  going  to  rewrite  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  everybody  knows  is  com¬ 
pletely  inadequate.  This  program  does 
not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  farm 
people,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
continuous  price  drops,  which  today  is 
ruining  rural  America.  If  we  are  to  cor¬ 
rect  this,  then  we  have  a  lot  of  amend¬ 
ing  to  do. 

In  view  of  that,  it  occurs  to  me  this 
House  ought  to  follow  the  sound  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  first  place,  and  adopt  their 
bill  of  a  1-year  extension  without  amend¬ 
ments,  and  then  let  the  farmers  know 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
anything  better  at  this  point,  'but  that 
we  hope  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It  would 
be  sheer  folly  to  subject  American  agri¬ 
culture  to  4  more  years  of  this  price¬ 
depressing  program.  Every  segment  of 
the  Nation’s  populace  would  suffer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Price], 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  a  comment  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden]  in  regard  to  the  erroneous  in¬ 
formation,  in  my  opinion,  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  yesterday  regarding  these  pay¬ 
ments. 

I  still  say  that  if  a  man  wants  to  take 
the  risk,  to  expand  his  farm  operations, 
and  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  take 
on  that  additional  burden  himself,  of  a 
40-year  loan  at  the  high  interest  rates 
available,  why  should  he  be  penalized,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  farm  program?  If  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  farm  program,  then 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  whole 
thing.  Merely  because  a  man  wants  to 
expand.  This  is  one  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  this  country  was  built, 
merely  because  a  man  wants  to  better 
himself,  we  should  not  penalize  him.  I 
believe  we  should  vote  down  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask 
that  the  Committee  vote. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  to 
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limit  Federal  payments  to  farms  for  not 
growing  crops.  The  proposed  ceiling  of 
$10,000  per  recipient  is  a  reasonable 
sum — especially  when  considered  that 
the  recipient  would  have  little  or  no  ex¬ 
penditures  for  labor,  equipment,  or  other 
costs  associated  with  production  of  a 
marketable  crop.  Under  the  law,  the  over¬ 
burdened  taxpayer  is  footing  the  bill  so 
that  a  person  need  not  be  productive.  All 
the  gentleman  farmer — opportunist — 
need  do  is  buy  a  farm,  place  it  in  a  non¬ 
productive  status,  and  watch  the  annual 
Federal  checks  .arrive  without  lifting  a 
finger. 

In  my  opinion,  the  system  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  monstrosity  which  operates  in 
the  exact  opposite  manner  from  its  origi¬ 
nal  purpose.  As  I  understand  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  primary  thrust  was  to  help  the 
small  family  farm,  yet  today  the  great 
bulk  of  the  taxpayers’  money  is  going 
to  the  large  corporation  farm. 

In  1967,  Federal  payments  in  excess 
of  $25,000  under  the  ASCS  program  for 
not  growing  crops  were  made  to  6,579  so- 
called  farmers.  These  6,579  farmers  lit¬ 
erally  milked  $333,127,693  from  the 
American  taxpayer — an  average  of  $50,- 
635  for  each  of  these  farms — a  Federal 
check  for  doing  absolutely  nothing. 

If  the  total  amount  of  Federal  subsidy 
payments  per  farm  was  limited  to  $10,000 
per  year,  it  is  estimated  that  an  annual 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  from  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  amount  to  about  $600  mil¬ 
lion.  Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  have 
already  instituted  a  $6  billion  cut  in 
Federal  expenditures,  and  have  imposed 
an  onerous  temporary  10 -percent  sur¬ 
tax  on  each  taxpayer,  the  proposed 
amendment  is  more  than  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Findley 
amendment  be  adopted.  This  action  is 
especially  appropriate  since  it  would  co¬ 
incide  with  the  almost  identical  period  as 
the  President’s  10 -percent  surtax  is  in 
effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley],  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  115. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Poage. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
72,  noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  get  some  agreement  to  close 
debate  on  the  Smith  of  Iowa  amendment 
at  this  time?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  Smith  of  Iowa 
amendment  close  at  this  time. 

Tire  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
the  bill.  Will  this  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest,  if  agreed  to,  foreclose  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman’s 
proposal,  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  were  adopted,  the  Smith  of 
Iowa  amendment  would  be  up  for  a  vote 
at  this  time,  under  the  proposal  that  has 
been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  And  following  that,  my 
amendment  would  be  in  order,  would  it 
not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  On 
page  2,  immediately  after  line  10,  insert: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c,(5)  all 
that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  which 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“‘(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk  during  a  representative  period  of  time, 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and 
further  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to 
encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  and  (e)  a  further  adjust¬ 
ment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value 
of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by 
all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their 
marketings  of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited 
to  one  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed 
period  of  one  or  more  years,  or  a"  moving 
average  of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  in 
the  order,  and  which  basis  may  be  adjusted, 
and  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect 
the  utilization  of  producer  milk  by  any 
handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classifi¬ 
cation  or  classifications.  In  the  event  a  pro¬ 
ducer  holding  a  base  allocated  under  this 
clause  (e)  shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such 
reduction  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  his¬ 
tory  of  production  and  marketing  for  the 
determination  of  future  bases,  or  future 
adjustments  of  bases,  except  that  an  order 
may  provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his 
marketings  below  his  base  allocation  in  any 
one  or  more  use  classifications  designated  in 
the  order,  the  amount  of  any  such  reduction 
shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
future  bases  or  future  adjustments  of  bases. 
Bases  allocated  to  producers  under  this 
clause  (e)  may  be  transferable  under  an 
order  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  order  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines,  in  connection  with 
such  order,  that  transferability  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Pro¬ 
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vision  shall  be  made  in  the  order  for  the 
allocation  of  bases  under  this  clause  (e)  to 
new  producers  and  for  the  alleviation  of 
hardship  and  inequity  among  producers,  nd 
prescribing  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  new  producers  may  earn  bases.  Pro¬ 
ducers  holding  bases  so  allocated  or  earned 
shall  thereafter  participate  pro  rata  in  the 
market  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer  who 
during  any  accounting  period  delivers  a 
portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made 
for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments 
to  be  received  by,  any  such  producer  under 
this  clause  (e)  to  compensate  for  any  mar¬ 
ketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  necessary  to  insure 
equitable  participation  in  marketings  among 
all  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  8c  (12)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8c  (19)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions 
under  this  clause  (e)  shall  not  be  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  separately  ap¬ 
proved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in 
which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8c(16)(B).  Disapproval  or 
termination  of  such  order  provisions  shall 
not  be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order 
or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.’ 

“(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (1)  by 
adding  to  subsection  8c (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“‘(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk 
and  Its  products  may  be  limited  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.’; 
and  (2)  by  amending  subsection  8c(18)  by 
adding  after  the  words  ‘marketing  area’ 
wherever  they  occur  the  words  ‘or,  in  the 
case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk,  the  production  area’.” 

Mr.  MEEDS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
honor  and  pleasure  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  help  the  dairy  farmer 
as  well  as  save  money. 

The  class  I  base  plan  authorized  by  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  has 
been  put  into  effect  in  only  one  of  the  75 
Federal  milk  marketing  areas.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  the  plan  in  the  Puget  Sound 
milk  marketing  area  has  demonstrated 
that  the  legislation  is  essentially  useful 
and  worthwhile. 

The  class  I  base  plan  allows  producers 
to  determine  as  individuals  whether  or 
not  to  produce  milk  in  excess  of  their 
market’s  fluid  requirements  at  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  price.  Their  response  has  been 
to  reduce  their  marketings  of  milk  be¬ 
yond  fluid  requirements. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1968,  milk 
pooled  under  the  other  Federal  milk 
orders  has  increased,  despite  the  fact 
that  national  milk  production  has  de¬ 
clined.  Yet,  milk  pooled  under  the  Puget 
Sound  Federal  order  has  declined,  even 
more  than  the  national  production,  and 
this  occurs  in  an  area  where  economic 
activity  and  population  growth  are  ex¬ 
panding  rapidly. 
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Extension  of  the  class  I  base  plan  to 
other  Federal  order  areas  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  similar  effects  on  surplus 
milk  production  and  could  reduce  the 
pressure  on — and  the  cost  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of — the  price  support  program  for 
dairy  products. 

The  class  I  base  plan  presents  no  new 
or  costly  administrative  problems.  On 
the  contrary,  the  cost  of  administering 
the  base  plan  in  the  Puget  Sound  order 
has  declined  as  compared  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  cost  of  the  seasonal  plan  which  it 
replaced. 

Although  results  under  the  plan  have 
been  beneficial,  experience  illustrates 
that  there  are  some  changes  which  would 
make  it  more  effective  as  well  as  more 
acceptable  to  local  producers. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  the  class  I  base  plan  is  entirely 
“permissive”  legislation.  It  can  be  put 
into  effect  only  if  two-thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  market  vote  by  referendum 
to  accept  it.  Should  the  producers  wish  to 
get  rid  of  the  plan,  they  can  do  so  at  any 
time  with  a  simple  majority  vote. 

Why  have  not  more  markets  adopted 
this  plan? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  clung  to  a  very  inflexible 
interpretation  of  the  “representative 
period”  during  which  producers  establish 
their  “history  of  production.”  If  they 
were  not  producing  during  the  period  se¬ 
lected,  then  they  are  forever  doomed  to 
the  status  of  “new  producers.”  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  permit 
the  Department  to  compute  bases  on  a 
more  flexible  pattern.  For  example,  in¬ 
dividual  marketing  histories  and  market 
conditions  would  have  more  of  a  reign  in 
determining  a  base.  The  amendment, 
then,  would  “unfreeze”  the  base. 

Under  present  law,  new  producers  ac¬ 
quire  a  base  by  transfer  or,  as  is  more 
common,  only  if  there  are  new  sales  in 
the  market.  And  even  then  they  are 
treated  as  new  producers  only  on  a 
month-to-month  basis.  This  provision  is 
positively  frightening,  for  a  decline  in 
market  sales  could  wipe  out  the  new  pro¬ 
ducers.  My  amendment  would  permit 
new  producers  to  earn  a  base. 

Because  increased  sales  must  go  first 
to  new  producers,  the  old  producers  have 
no  share  in  market  growth.  And  since 
the  excess  milk  is  frequently  marketed 
at  a  higher  price,  the  existing  producers 
are  therefore  treated  unfairly.  Dissatis¬ 
faction  with  this  feature  of  the  1965  act 
has  caused  some  dairymen  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
which  the  plan  has  offered  them,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  evils  of  blend  pricing.  My 
amendment  will  allow  existing  producers 
to  share  in  market  growth  and  thereby 
retain  producer  incentive. 

The  current  law  specifically  eliminates 
the  obligation  of  base  holders  to  supply 
the  market.  Yet,  the  base  plan  itself  is 
almost  a  contractual  relationship,  for 
having  a  base  implies  an  obligation  to 
deliver.  In  the  Puget  Sound  market,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  hoard  the  base  until 
prices  rise,  then  cash  in  big.  This  creates 
instability.  My  amendment  would  drop 
the  portion  of  the  current  act  which  al¬ 
lows  base  holders  to  be  unresponsive  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market.  Under 


unusual  circumstances,  of  course,  the 
local  hardship  committee  could  give  re¬ 
lief  to  a  producer  amiss  in  his  deliveries. 

The  class  I  base  plan  superceded  that 
portion  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
and  Adjustment  Act  of  1937  under  which 
simple  seasonal  1-year  base  plans  were 
included  in  marketing  orders.  If  the  law 
is  permitted  to  expire,  then  there  would 
be  no  authority  for  even  the  simplest 
plans.  The  amendment  which  I  offer  re¬ 
institutes  authority  for  the  simplest  of 
plans  as  well  as  for  variation  of  producer 
prices  as  a  seasonal  production  leveling 
device. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  help  the  dairy 
farmer  and  help  to  save  money.  Ap¬ 
proval  by  the  House  will  be  a  meaningful 
step  in  assisting  our  family  dairies. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  is  some  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  whether  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing¬ 
ton  is  to  the  Smith  of  Iowa  4-year  sub¬ 
stitute,  or  to  the  1-year  bill  as  reported 
from  committee. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  amendment  is  to  the  bill,  and  not  to 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  the  timing  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  timed  precisely  with  the 
timing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  but  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 
is  adopted,  then  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
would  be  wiped  out.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  Members  understand  this,  be¬ 
cause  this  amendment  deserves  consid¬ 
eration  and  support.  If  the  Smith  sub¬ 
stitute  is  adopted  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  needed  to  make  certain 
corrections  in  milk  marketing  orders 
would  be  completely  wiped  out.  I  support 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  and 
urge  that  his  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect;  that  is  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds],  that  I  have 
had  confirmed  to  me  the  statements 
which  he  has  just  made,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  them,  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  gentleman  that  I  am  supporting 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  it  up  at  this  time  because  the 
very  amendment  that  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  about  is  what  we  intended  when 
the  class  I  base  plan  was  enacted  in  the 
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present  law.  We  intended  that  the  new 
producers  would  be  taken  care  of  as  well 
as  hardship  cases,  but  we  did  not  want 
to  prevent  the  old  producers  from  getting 
an  increase.  Also  with  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  1  year  for  establishing  produc¬ 
tion  base  averages,  the  program  will 
function  better  as  we  intended. 

I  believe  this  amendment  should  be 
adopted  if  the  class  I  base  plan  which  the 
Congress  has  adopted  is  really  going  to 
function  properly. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  right.  Some  of  the  things  we 
are  asking  for  in  this  amendment  we 
thought  we  had  included  when  we  passed 
the  class  I  base  plan  in  1965. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield¬ 
ing. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee,  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
raised  the  points  which  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  correct,  and  I  want  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  It  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate  if  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  were  to  go  for  naught 
because  of  the  committee’s  refusal  to 
adopt  any  amendment.  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  will  improve 
the  1965  act. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con¬ 
clusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
amendment  has  the  support  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  knowledgeable  in  the  dairy  field.  It 
has  the  support  on  the  merits  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  side,  and  it  has  the  support  on 
the  merits  of  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  minority  side.  I  have  heard 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
■Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  as  we  consider  the  extension 
of  this  program  we  have  got  to  consider 
it  at  two  levels:  First,  not  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  done  for  the  farming  com¬ 
munity,  the  agricultural  industry  of 
America,  but  what  it  has  done  to  the 
agricultural  industry  of  America;  and 
second,  the  effect  on  the  country  at  large. 

Before  we  consider  extending  this 
program  let  us  look  at  the  status  of  the 
agricultural  community  after  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  in  effect  for  several  years. 

Take  the  situation  with  wheat.  We 
have  a  forecast  for  1968  of  a  record  size 
wheat  crop. 

So  we  have  not  reduced  or  limited 
production. 

We  have  a  wheat  price  lower  than  any 
price  for  wheat  for  years.  We  have  a 
wheat  parity  ratio  of  54  percent,  as  of 
January  of  this  year.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  wheat  crop  this  year  is  going 
to  equal  last  year’s  record  high  cost. 

Let  us  look  at  corn.  Production  will 
be  15  percent  above  the  average  this 
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year,  so  the  controls  are  not  having  any 
appreciable  effect. 

The  price  will  again  be  at  a  new  low 
for  all  recent  years. 

The  parity  ratio  for  corn  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary  is  only  65  percent.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  this  year’s  crop  will  be  up  to  the 
record  high  of  $1,400,000,000,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  the 
average  farmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  basic  com¬ 
modity  figures  which  reflect  on  whether 
or  not  this  program  is  a  success  or  a 
failure.  They  are  factual  and  totally  ob¬ 
jective  and  they  indicate  the  program 
has  been  a  failure.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  extend  a  failure. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  operation  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation.  In  the  first  30 
years  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  existence  in  the  years  1933  to  1963, 
total  Government  expenditure  of  $10,- 
624,000,000  was  made  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton.  However,  during  the 
last  4  years,  the  years  1963  through  1967, 
the  cost  for  these  purposes  has  been  $9,- 
906,000,000,  practically  doubling  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  operation. 

We  see  today,  after  35  years  of  sub¬ 
sidy  and  control  and  the  expenditure  of 
$20  billion  of  tax  money,  that  parity  in 
1968  stands  at  only  73  percent,  the  low¬ 
est  raw  or  unadjusted  figure  in  years. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  effect  on  the 
country  at  large.  We  are  talking  today 
about  a  further  commitment  of  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $3  billion.  Yet  we  have  been 
told  that  we  have  to  watch  what  happens 
to  the  dollar  and  especially  what  we  do 
to  the  dollar.  We  have  been  told  about 
the  enormous  expenses  that  face  the 
country  and  the  need  for  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  fiscal  matters.  Not  only 
do  we  face  vast  expense  before  we  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  in  solving  the 
problems  that  exist  at  home  both  in 
rural  areas  and  in  the  cities.  Educational 
investment  of  unprecedented  size  is 
ahead  of  us,  and  the  whole  spectrum  of 
proper  national  concerns  requires  that 
we  establish  rational  priorities. 

I  raise  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  invest  $3  billion  more 
in  a  program  that  has  been  demonstrated 
on  the  record  to  have  failed  and  ask 
whether  we  should  take  $3  billion  from 
the  national  economy  and  commit  it  as 
far  ahead  as  we  are  asked  to  do  here; 
particularly  in  a  national  election  year 
when  we  are  going  to  choose  a  new 
President  who  will  have  a  new  farm  pro¬ 
gram — I  think  it  is  complete  and  total 
folly. 

If  we  do  not  recognize  the  term  “fis¬ 
cal  responsibility”  in  this  case,  it  has 
very  little  meaning. 

Rather  than  to  extend  this  program, 
we  ought  to  be  looking  for  some  means 
to  terminate  it  and  for  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive  and  meaningful  farm  program 
which  will  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  direct  its  attention  to 
the  amendment. 


We  have  debated  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  several  times  and  I 
feel  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  it  is 
better  to  consider  the  amendment  that 
(is  before  us  rather  than  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  bill,  with  which  I  hope 
the  membership  is  familiar. 

The  specific  amendment  before  us  is 
one  for  which  I  would  expect  to  vote  if 
it  were  simply  a  bill  coming  before  our 
committee  or  coming  before  the  House, 
But,  frankly,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
example  of  the  futility  of  coming  in  here 
with  all  kinds  of  legislation  and  simply 
trying  to  hook  it  on  to  a  train  that  is 
passing  and  get  a  free  ride.  That  is  all 
that  is  happening  here  and  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  particularly  disturbed  if  I 
thought  this  was  the  only  boxcar  that 
you  were  going  to  hook  on. 

But  I  know  and  you  know  that  if  this 
amendment  is  placed  on  this  bill,  there 
will  be  a  dozen  meritorious '  amendments 
that  will  be  brought  out  here,  all  with 
no  relation  to  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill,  but  will  be  intended  to  correct  some 
kind  of  specific  evil. 

I  said  in  my  comments  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  that,  of  course,  this  bill 
is  not  perfect.  The  present  program  has 
its  weaknesses.  It  has  many  of  them. 
I  can  point  out  just  as  many  of  them  as 
can  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington.  But  you  cannot  correct 
them  all  here  on  the  floor.  Most  of  those 
things  should  be  considered  in  commit¬ 
tee.  I  do  not  know  why  this  was  not 
brought  before  the  committee.  I  suppose 
it  simply  occurred  to  some  of  those  who 
are  now  interested  in  this  that  when 
this  bill  came  along  that  here  was  a  way 
to  get  this  through  without  taking  the 
time  to  have  committee  hearings  on  it. 
Frankly,  that  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good 
idea.  We  had  that  kind  of  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  long  time.  I  was  in  the  dairy 
business  myself  for  11  years.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  idea.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  place  nor  the  way  nor  the 
time  to  bring  such  an  amendment  be¬ 
fore  us. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  will  join 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  vote 
for  this  bill  without  amendments.  This 
bill  was  a  rather  well  thought  out  bill. 
If  we  go  to  putting  all  kinds  of  amend¬ 
ments  on  it,  no  matter  how  good  they 
are,  they  will  upset  the  balance  that  we 
have  obtained.  I  think  it  has  been  worth¬ 
while  to  obtain  the  balance  that  we 
have,  and  I  hope  we  keep  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  r 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  there  are  no  marketing  orders  in 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Oregon, 
and  Michigan,-  which  are  awaiting  the 
results  of  this  bill  before  they  start. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  very  well 
that  if  they  do  not  get  started,  if  it  takes 
them  as  long  as  it  took  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  to  get 
this  marketing  order  set  up,  by  the  time 
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this  legislation  expires  they  will  not  have 
this. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  full  well  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  has  a  case  that  he  feels 
needs  attention,  and  I  do  not  question 
but  what  it  does  need  attention.  How¬ 
ever,  I  recognize  there  are  many  other 
cases  that  need  attention.  We  think  we 
need  reforms  in  the  cotton  program. 
There  are  those  who  think  we  need  re¬ 
forms  in  the  wheat  program  and  every 
other  program. 

I  think  they  need  reforms  in  those 
programs  and  need  them  now.  But  we  do 
have  a  bill  with  a  pretty  good  balance 
here  that  does  not  do  anything  except 
extend  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  details  of  programs  next 
year.  On  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  all 
agree.  Maybe  we  could  all  agree  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  But  there  will  be  other 
amendments  proposed  on  which  we  can¬ 
not  agree. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  let  this  be  the 
vehicle  to  which  all  kinds  of  legislation 
will  be  attached,  it  merely  means  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  bill.  I  think  this  bill  is 
far  too  important  to  weight  it  down,  kill 
it  with  a  batch  of  amendments  that 
should  be  considered  on  their  own  merits 
in  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that,  to  many  of  us  in  the 
large  cities,  many  of  these  issues  that 
come  before  us  involving  farm  programs 
continue  to  be  extremely  complex.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  leave  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  as 
we  do  on  many  other  subjects  to  other 
committees.  But  recently  Mr.  Richard 
Orr,  a  very  distinguished  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  wrote  an  excellent  se¬ 
ries  on  American  farming. 

He  pointed  out  that  despite  all  of  the 
efforts  to  save  the  farmer,  farms  in 
America  are  getting  bigger,  and  there  are 
less  and  less  farmers  remaining  on  the 
farpis. 

He  did  point  out  one  significant  thing, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  very  carefully.  Mr.  Orr 
pointed  out  that  fanning  continues  to  be 
the  biggest,  the  largest,  single  industry  in 
this  country.  In  light  of  this,  obviously 
we  in  the  cities  have  a  deep  interest  in 
this  subject. 

It  occurs  to  me  though  that  if  we  have 
these  grain  support  programs — and  we 
have  had  them  for  all  these  years  be¬ 
cause  most  of  these  programs  came  in 
during  the  time  of  the  depression — then 
we  ought  to  try  to  make  them  work. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  here 
that  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties 
started  on  the  American  farm  and 
worked  its  way  into  the  cities.  That  is 
why  we  in  the  cities  have  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  this  farming  legislation.  But  it 
seems  to  me  there  has  been  no  signifi¬ 
cant  and  meaningful  change  in  these 
programs  in  the  last  30  years.  Certainly 
there  has  not  been  in  the  10  years  I  have 
been  here. 
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I  hear  the  very  same  people  who  today 
argue  very  tenaciously  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  say  that  we  ought  to  rewrite 
the  whole  welfare  program  of  America, 
because  it  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  today. 

I  agree  with  them.  The  welfare  pro¬ 
gram  was  written  when  this  country  had 
14  million  unemployed.  Today  we  have  a 
manpower  shortage. 

So  I  agree  that  the  welfare  program 
ought  to  be  rewritten  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times.  But  I  also  agree  that  this 
farm  program  ought  to  be  rewritten  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  Both  the 
welfare  program  and  the  farm  program 
are  a  hangover  from  the  depression  days 
three  decades  ago  and  need  a  complete 
overhauling. 

So  here  is  the  gentleman  who,  as  I 
understand  it — if  I  understand  his 
amendment — is  trying  to  bring  this  bill 
up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  I  am 
inclined  to  support  the  gentleman,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  amendment  does  what  he 
says  it  will  do,  then  we  are  certainly 
moving  forward  to  make  this  bill  more 
acceptable  to  many  of  us  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  be  happy  to  know  that  in  the 
first  6  months  under  this  Puget  Sound 
marketing  order,  the  surplus  in  that  area, 
which  prior  to  adoption  of  the  action 
had  been  the  heaviest  surplus  area  out¬ 
side  the  gentleman’s  own  area  and  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  United  States — the  surplus 
in  that  area  has  come  down  three  times 
as  compared  to  other  no  marketing  areas 
and  twice  that  of  some  others. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  if 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Orr  said  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  farming  continues  to  be  the 
largest  single  industry  in  this  country, 
then  all  of  us  have  a  keen  interest  in  it. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  support  these  bills, 
but  I  must  tell  the  Members  that  when 
I  see  the  same  formulas  brought  here 
year  after  year,  and  I  see  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  moving  to  our  cities  and  creating 
huge  social  problems  in  our  cities,  be¬ 
cause  the  farm  program  is  not  helping 
them,  I  must  continue  to  have  serious 
reservations  about  this  bill. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  plead  for  sup¬ 
port  of  this  bill  and  then  close  their  eyes 
to  the  problems  of  the  big  cities.  When 
I  hear  Mr.  Orr  tell  me  farms  have  grown 
from  230  acres  to  370  acres — which 
means  bigger  and  bigger  corporations 
are  taking  over  the  farms,  and  the  little 
farmers  we  intend  to  help  with  this  legis¬ 
lation  are  not  being  helped — then,  my 
colleagues,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  against  this  legislation.  Until  this 
committee  does  bring  meaningful  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  House,  I  shall  continue  op¬ 
posing  it. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PticiNSKi] ,  but  I  do  with  most  of  what 
he  has  just  said  about  the  fann  program. 


Through  the  years  we  have  simply 
tried  to  make  something  out  of  almost 
nothing.  This  farm  program  must  be 
changed.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  a  1-year 
extension,  and  it  will  be  in  hope  that 
next  year  the  committee  will  give  serious 
consideration  for  the  first  time  since 
the  late  1920’s  to  a  cost-of-production 
program  for  farmers.  It  is  too  detailed  to 
go  into  at  length  in  the  limited  time  I 
have,  but  I  am  sure  the  veteran  members 
of  the  committee  will  remember  back  in 
the  late  twenties  when  Congress  twice 
passed  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  with  its 
formula  of  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  to  farmers  for  the  food 
necessary  for  domestic  consumption,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  provision  that  only  the 
world  price  would  be  paid  for  surpluses. 

In  those  days  when  there  was  intense 
rivalry  among  farm  organizations,  but 
every  farm  organization  in  this  country, 
without  a  single  exception,  came  before 
Congress  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  behalf  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill.  I 
regret  that  although  it  was  twice  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  was  also 
twice  vetoed  by  a  Republican  President. 

Let  us  start  early  next  year  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  the  farmer  obtains  a  cost-of- 
production  price  for  feeding  the  people 
of  this  country  and  if  he  is  foolish  enough 
to  raise  a  huge  surplus,  let  him  take  the 
world  price  and  the  risk  of  being  able  to 
sell  in  world  markets.  With  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  we  could  abolish  the  army  of 
bureaucrats  now  running  around  telling 
the  farmers  how  to  operate. 

With  respect  to  corporation  farming,  it 
is  time  State  legislatives  awakened  to 
what  is  happening  and  enacted  gradu¬ 
ated  land  taxes.  The  effective  way  to  meet 
the  corporate  farming  problem  as  op¬ 
posed  to  family-size  farms,  is  with 
graduated  land  taxes  enacted  by  the 
various  States. 

Yes,  let  us  have  a  farm  program  that 
will  do  something  effective  for  the 
farmer.  Let  us  stop  this  business  of 
forcing  the  farmer  to  sell  at  world  prices 
and  buy' on  American  prices.  In  other 
words,  sell  on  an  open  market  and  buy 
on  a  closed  market. 

The  farmer  today  has  little  idea,  when 
he  loads  a  truck  or  railroad  car  with 
livestock  and  ships  it  to  the  stockyai’ds 
what,  specifically,  he  is  going  to  get  for 
the  livestock.  But  the  railroad  or  the 
trucking  company  knows  to  the  dollar 
what'  it  will  get  for  transporting  the 
livestock. 

So  it  goes  for  the  farmer,  all  up  and 
down  the  line. 

The  farmer  is  told  exactly  what  he 
must  pay  when  he  buys  a  tractor  or  com¬ 
bine,  but  he  does  not  know  what  he  is 
going  to  get  for  his  products  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  income  to  buy  the  tractor.  He 
knows  that  the  Gary  steel  mills  are  going 
to  get  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  for 
the  steel  they  sell  that  goes  into  the 
tractor.  And  the  laboring  man  working 
in  those  steel  mills  knows  what  he  will 
be  paid  for  the  work  which  goes  into  the 
steel  which  in  turn  goes  into  the  tractor. 

Now  let  us  do  something  for  the 
farmer.  For  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1920’s,  let  us  give  him  what  he  ought  to 
have — the  kind  of  program  that  will  give 
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him  his  fair  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  of  this  country.  He  is  not  getting 
it  under  this  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
engagement  which  I  made  in  January, 
which  I  cannot  break.  If  I  were  here 
when  the  vote  is  taken  I  would  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could 
not  hear  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that 
I  cannot  stay  until  the  vote  is  taken  be¬ 
cause  I  have  an  engagement  I  made  in 
January,  and  these  people  have  gone  to 
a  great  deal  of  expense  for  the  affair 
tonight,  and  I  promised  to  be  their 
speaker.  It  might  be  their  loss,  but  I  have 
to  go  anyway. 

If  I  were  present  when  the  vote  is 
taken,  I  would  vote  against  this  bill,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Why  do  we  not  get  to 
the  vote  pretty  quickly,  then? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  go 
along  with  that. 

If  the  gentleman  would  allow  it,  and 
if  the  Chair  would  go  along  with  it,  I 
would  move  the  previous  question  so  that 
I  could  vote. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei’sey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Meeds  amend¬ 
ment.  I  do  so  because  it  is  my  conviction 
it  will  give  my  dairy  farmers  who  are 
fluid  milk  producers  an  opportunity  to 
develop  through  the  public  hearing  proc¬ 
ess  a  class  I  base  plan  which  could  give 
them  more  flexibility  in  managing  their 
production  output,  and  a  more  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  obtain  a  better  blend 
price  without  increasing  the  class  I  price 
to  the  consumer. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Meeds], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NELSEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen:  On 
page  1,  line  3,  immediately  after  “That”  in¬ 
sert  “(a)  ”. 

On  page  2,  immediately  after  line  10,  in¬ 
sert: 

“(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  ad¬ 
ding  at  the  end  of  title  VJI  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  ‘Sec.  710.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  producer  who  for  any 
calendar  year  after  1969  is  eligible  for  pay¬ 
ments  aggregating  less  than  $1,000  under  all 
programs  which  are  provided  for  or  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than 
this  section  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  that 
year  a  supplemental  payment  which  is  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  the  following: 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  payments. 

“‘(2)  the  difference  between  $1,000  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  payments. 

“‘(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  producer  en¬ 
titled  to  payments  for  any  calendar  year  after 
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1969  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  amount 
of  $10,000  under  all  programs  provided  for 
or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
other  than  this  section,  the  amount  of  such 
payments  with  respect  to  that  year  to  which 
the  producer  would  otherwise  he  entitled 
shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  this  sub¬ 
section.  If  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  is — 

‘“(1)  over  $10,000  but  not  over  $50,000, 
the  reduction  is  10%  of  the  excess  over 
$10,000. 

“‘(2)  over  $50,000  but  not  over  $100,000, 
the  reduction  is  $4,000  plus  20%  of  the  excess 
over  $50,000. 

“‘(3)  over  $100,000  but  not  over  $500,000, 
the  reduction  is  $14,000  plus  30%  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  over  $100,000. 

“  ‘(4)  over  $500,000  but  not  over  $1,000,000 
the  reduction  is  $134,000  plus  40%  of  the 
excess  over  $500,000. 

“‘(5)  over  $1,000,000,  the  reduction  is 
$334,000  plus  50%  of  the  excess  over 
$1,000,000. 

“  ‘  (c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
payments  include  the  dollar  value  (as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
of  any  payments-in-kind  made  to  a  producer 
but  do  not  include  the  amount  of  any  price 
support  loan  made  to  a  producer.’  ” 

(Mr.  NELSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  1967  cal¬ 
endar  year  paid  a  little  under  $3  billion 
to  2.5  million  farmers  in  producer  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  various  ASCS  pro¬ 
grams. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
protect  commodity  prices  so  that  farm¬ 
ers  may  receive  an  income  closer  to 
parity. 

Under  the  present  program,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  money  goes  to  the  wealthy 
commercial  and  corporate  farmers.  In 
1967  less  than  1.3  percent  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  f aimers  received  almost  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  amount  spent  by  the 
ASCS.  Over  $700  million  was  paid  to  the 
top  31,000  farms.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  distribution 
table  of  the  ASCS  payments  for  1967. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  eliminate  all  payments 
over  $10,000.  I  would  support  this  pro¬ 
posal  except  that  the  aim  of  the  program 
to  reduce  production  would  be  thwarted, 
and  the  farms  that  would  normally  re¬ 
ceive  payments  over  $10,000  would  place 
all  their  excess  land  into  production. 
This  would  tend  to  create  an  oversupply 
and  drive  prices  down. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  aimed 
at  reducing  the  amount  of  payments  the 
large  corporation  farms  receive.  My  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  have  a  sliding  scale  to  trim 
payments  over  $10,000.  If  a  payment 
would  be  between  $10,000  and  $50,000, 
this  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  $10,000  plus  90  percent  of  the  amount 
over  $10,000.  If  a  payment  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  between  $50,000  and  $100,000, 
this  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  $46,000  plus  80  percent  of  the  amount 
over  $50,000.  If  a  payment  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  between  $100,000  and  $500,000, 
this  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  $86,000  plus  70  percent  of  the  amount 
over  $100,000.  If  a  payment  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000, 
this  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  $366,000  plus  60  percent  of  the  amount 


over  $500,000.  If  a  payment  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  over  $1,000,000,  this  amendment 
would  allow  a  payment  of  $666,000  plus 
50  percent  of  the  amount  over  $1,000,000. 

My  scale  of  payments  has  its  preced¬ 
ent  in  the  Sugar  Act.  Under  the  program 
set  forth  in  that  act,  sugar  producers  are 
given  a  supplemental  payment  for  the 
sugar  beets  they  produce.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that 
the  largest  producers  receive  the  small¬ 
est  per-hundred  weight  bonus. 

I  would  emphasize  that  my  plan  to 
slim  down  the  highest  payments  is  not  a 
“payment  ceiling,”  no  more  than  the 
graduated  income  tax  puts  a  ceiling  on 
income. 

On  the  contrary,  my  proposal  is  geared 
at  giving  the  smaller  fanner  a  more 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  farm 
income. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  525 
of  the  largest  farms  and  farm  corpora¬ 
tions  in  America  receive  $95  million,  the 
entire  State  of  Minnesota  with  its  114,000 
farms  receives  $95,250,735. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  provide  that  farmers  who  receive 
payments  less  than  $1,000  receive  a  sup¬ 
plemental  payment  of  5  percent,  or  the 
difference  between  the  payment  they 
would  otherwise  receive  and  1,000, 
whichever  is  less. 

This  facet  of  my  amendment  would 
help  redistribute  farm  payments  to  farms 
in  need.  It  would  bring  assistance  to 
1,805,000  small  farmers  participating  in 
ASCS  programs. 

The  total  effect  of  both  parts  of  my 
amendment  would  result  in  savings  of 
several  millions  of  dollars,  while  preserv¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  farm  programs. 


NATIONAL  TOTALS 


Range  of  total  payments 


Number  of  Percent  Total  amount  Percent 

producers  distribution  distribution 


Less  than  $100 . . 

$100  to  $199.99 _ 

$200  to  $499.99 _ 

$500  to  $699.99 . . 

$700  to  $999.99 _ 

$1,000  to  $1,999.99.... 
$2,000  to  $2,999.99.... 

$3,000  to  $3,999.99 _ 

$4,000  to  $4,999.99 _ 

$5,000  to  $7,499.99 _ 

$7,500  to  $9,999.99 _ 

$10,000  to  $14,999.99.  _. 
$15,000  to  $24,999.99... 
$25,000  to  $49,999.99... 
$50,000  to  $99,999.99.. 
$100,000  to  $499,999.99. 
$500,000  to  $999,999.99. 
$1,000,000  and  over _ 

Subtotal... . 

Undistributed  funds _ 

Total . . 


393, 592 

15.81 

$16, 770,939 

0.  56 

273.715 

11.00 

40,616, 530 

1.37 

589, 032 

23.  67 

198, 429,  778 

6.  68 

261,209 

10.  50 

155,206,  576 

5.  23 

268, 134 

10.  77 

225, 031,276 

7.58 

385, 181 

15. 48 

533, 706, 030 

17. 97 

127,215 

5.11 

309, 357, 690 

10.41 

62, 350 

2.51 

215, 145,947 

7. 24 

36, 259 

1.46 

161,984,736 

5.45 

41,798 

1.68 

252, 629, 409 

8.  50 

18,244 

.73 

157,163,180 

5.  29 

15,415 

.62 

186,318,214 

6.27 

9, 894 

.40 

186,931,864 

6.  29 

4, 843 

.19 

161,642, 642 

5.  44 

1, 285 

.05 

84, 603, 708 

2.85 

388 

.02 

64, 883, 041 

2.18 

15 

(') 

9,  556, 372 

.32 

5 

0) 

10, 889, 036 

.37 

2, 488, 574 

100.  00 

2, 970, 866, 968 

100.  00 

111.1(1?  R57 

2,488,574  ... 

3,081,969,625  _ 

1 0.005  percent  or  less. 

I  realize  that  this  has  been  debated 
and  I  also  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen] 
made  a  very  good  point  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  rewriting  a  bill  on  the  floor 
is  not  an  easy  matter. 

I  would  like  to  also  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  that  he  has  presented  his  case 
very  well  and  I  realize  the  problems  with 
which  he  has  been  faced  out  here  on  the 
floor.  However,  it  is  my  further  belief 
that  a  little  dialog  is  advantageous  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  amendments  are 
adopted  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  so  very  well 
stated,  this  matter  has  been  discussed 
and  talked  about  not  only  once,  but 
twice,  three  times;  this  afternoon,  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  day  before.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  for  3  long  days.  I  realize  that  the 
gentleman  has  brought  us  some  new 
calculations.  I  recognize  he  is  seeking  an 
answer  to  a  most  serious  problem.  I  may 
be  too  conscious  of  the  actions  of  the 


committee  but  I  feel  that  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  best  be 
made  in  the  committee  and  not  on  the 
floor  under  these  circumstances,  particu¬ 
larly  at  this  hour. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  :  On  page 
2,  line  10,  insert  tbe  following: 

“Sec.  2.  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

“  ‘Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  level  of  price  support  made 
available  to  wheat  and  feed  grain  cooperators 
shall  not  be  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  thereof.’  ” 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his' 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  4.6  mil¬ 
lion  people  have  left  the  farms  of  our 
Nation  in  the  last  7  years.  They  have 
migrated  to  the  cities.  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  my  city  friends  that  we  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  cities  because  of  this  migra¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  a  change  in  the 
administration’s  thinking  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  instead  of  urging  the  citizens 
of  the  rural  communities  to  go  to  the 
cities,  they  are  now  urging  the  rural 
people  to  stay  on  the  farms.  I  ask.  How 
can  they  stay  on  the  farms  at  today’s 
farm  prices? 

We  .belatedly  have  passed  some  pro¬ 
grams  to  keep  our  farmers  on  the  farms 
and  out  of  the  cities,  but  there  must  be 
a  reason  why  these  farmers  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  the  cities,  and  the  reason  is 
that  our  farmers  are  getting  only  73  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  their  products  as  the 
result  of  these  Democrat  programs.  This 
is  the  lowest  parity  has  been  in  30  years, 
and  this  period  goes  back  to  depression 
days. 

My  amendment  will  bring  farm  income 
up  to  where  I  believe  it  should  be.  These 
programs  have  forced  a  reduction  in 
their  production  to  the  point  where  many 
farmers  are  forced  to  retire  from  farm¬ 
ing.  If  my  colleagues  have  been  home  re¬ 
cently  and  have  taken  the  time  to  talk 
with  their  farmers,  they  know  that  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  today’s  prices. 

I  called  a  farm  elevator  operator  in 
my  district  today  for  the  current  price 
of  corn — it  was  93  cents  a  bushel.  At  this 
price  it  takes  2  bushels  of  corn  to  get 
a  $2  haircut., Four  bushels  of  oats  are 
required  to  get  a  haircut,  or  2  bushels 
of  wheat.  These  farm  prices  are  clear¬ 
ly  out  of  line.  Our  farmers  deserve  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  they  are  receiving. 

Here  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do.  It  would  pay  farmers  $2.61  for  their 
wheat,  this  is  100  percent  of  parity.  It 
would  pay  them  $1.62  for  corn,  this  is 
100  percent  of  parity.  It  would  pay  them 
89  cents  a  bushel  for  their  oats,  this  is 
100  percent  of  parity. 

The  House  has  already  passed — with¬ 
out  my  vote — a  foreign  aid  bill  carrying 
a  $2  billion  price  tag  to  aid  countries 
around  the  world.  I  say  now  is  the  time 
to  do  something  for  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation.  These  are  American  tax  dollars 
being  used  and  we  have  a  real  problem 
in  rural  America. 

The  administration  spends  billion  of 
dollars  on  city  programs.  Why?  Because 
its  programs  have  forced  farmers  off 
their  farms  and  into  the  cities.  If  we 
want  to  keep  the  farmers  on  the  farms, 
then  let  us  do  something  pricewise  for 
them.  The  opportunity  is  before  us  and 
now  is  the  time — not  next  year,  or  the 
following  year,  or  5  years  hence — the 
problem  is  with  us  today.  It  will  be  with 
us  tomorrow  unless  action  is  taken  today. 

I  say  that  this  House  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it  today — not  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman’s  pric¬ 
ing  fixed  to  production  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  It  is  not.  It  is  fixed  to 
100  percent  of  parity. 


As  I  have  indicated  previously,  the 
figures  are  $2.61  for  wheat,  $1.62  for  corn, 
and  89  cents  for  oats.  I  believe  these  sup¬ 
ports  are  justified.  I  need  not  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  how  much  infla¬ 
tion  we  have  in  this  country.  I  need  not 
tell  the  Members  of  this  House  how 
much  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  he  buys  as  the  result  of  this  infla¬ 
tion.  I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  how  much  the  price  of  a  tractor, 
or  a  combine,  or  a  plow,  or  a  farm  truck 
has  increased  in  price  as  the  result  of  this 
inflation  and  at  the  same  time  his  prices 
have  been  going  down. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  Congress  does 
something  for  the  farmers  instead  of  do¬ 
ing  something  to  them. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday 
I  tried  to  get  a  little  dialog  going  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  conduct  of  Commodity  Credit. 
Back  2  years  ago  Commodity  Credit 
dumped  47  million  bushels  of  corn  in  2 
days,  and  obviously  the  express  purpose 
was  to  hold  the  price  down,  and  was  so 
stated  by  the  party  that  has  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  And  we  find  Commodity  Credit  is 
being  used  so  as  to  depress  the  price, 
which  I  am  sure  we  do  not  want  to 
happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Latta)  there 
were — ayes  31,  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  on  all  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  on  all  amendments  to 
the  bill. 

Thte  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the-  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  .noted 
the  Members  standing  and  seeking  recog¬ 
nition  under  the  limitation  of  time. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  surely 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  explain  or  to  go  into  detail  in 
regard  to  the  motion  to  recommit  that  I 
am  going  to  offer. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
amendment  I  offered  here  today,  placing 
a  $20,000  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  all  payments  combined  which  can  be 
made  to  any  one  individual  or  to  any  one 


farm  operation  covered  under  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  bring  this  farm 
bill  in  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Conte], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  support  for  the  recommital 
motion  that  is  almost  identical  to  the 
one  I  offered  earlier  except  as  to  the 
amount — and  the  figure  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  $20,000  which  is  the  limitation 
as  to  the  aggregate  sum  to  any  single 
recipient  under  these  programs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  true  and 
I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  in  preparing  this 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  certainly  ap¬ 
preciate  his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Hicks]  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HICKS  TO  THE 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 

SMITH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hicks  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa:  On  page  2,  immediately  after  line 
10,  insert: 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c(5)  all 
that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  which 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“‘(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur¬ 
chased  by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  and  associations  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk  during  a  representative  period  of  time, 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and 
further  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to 
encourage  seasonal  adjustments  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  and  (e)  a  further  adjust¬ 
ment,  equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value 
of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by 
all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  mar¬ 
ketings  of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited 
to  one  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed 
period  of  one  or  more  years,  or  a  moving 
average  of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  in 
the  order,  and  which  basis  may  be  adjusted, 
and  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect 
the  utilization  of  producer  milk  by  any  han¬ 
dler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  use  classifica¬ 
tion  or  classifications.  In  the  event  a  producer 
holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (e) 
shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction 
shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  for  the  determination 
of  future  bases,  or  future  adjustments  of 
bases,  except  that  an  order  may  provide  that, 
if  a  producer  reduces  his  marketings  below 
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his  base  allocation  In  any  one  or  more  use 
classifications  designated  In  the  order,  the 
amount  of  any  such  reduction  shall  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  future  bases  or 
future  adjustments  of  bases.  Bases  allocated 
to  producers  under  this  clause  (e)  may  be 
transferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
order  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter¬ 
mines,  in  connection  with  such  order,  that 
transferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public,  existing  producers,  and  pro¬ 
spective  new  producers.  Provision  shall  be 
made  in  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases 
under  this  clause  (e)  to  new  producers  and 
for  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and  inequity 
among  producers,  and  prescribing  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  new  producers  may 
earn  bases.  Producers  holding  bases  so  allo¬ 
cated  or  earned  shall  thereafter  participate 
pro  rata  in  the  market  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer 
who  during  any  accounting  period  delivers 
a  portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully 
regulated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be 
made  for  reducing  the  allocation  of,  or  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  received  by,  any  such  producer 
under  this  clause  (e)  to  compensate  for  any 
marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  necessary  to  insure 
equitable  participation  in  marketings  among 
all  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  8c  (12)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8c(19)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions 
under  this  clause  (e)  shall  not  be  effective 
in  any  marketing  order  unless  separately 
approved  by  producers  in  a  referendum  in 
which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  in 
subparagraph  8c (16)  (B).  Disapproval  or  ter-* 
mlnation  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not 
be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of 
other  terms  of  the  order.’ 

“(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (1)  by 
adding  to  subsection  8c (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“  '(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk 
and  its  products  may  be  limited  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  milk  used  for  manufacturing.’; 
and  (2)  by  amending  subsection  8c (18)  by 
adding  after  the  words  ‘marketing  area’ 
wherever  they  occur  the  words  ‘or,  in  the  case 
of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing 
milk,  the  production  area’.’’ 

Mr.  HICKS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKS.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  this  amendment  is  merely 
the  Meeds  amendment,  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  added  to  the  Smith  substitute  so 
that  in  the  event  the  Smith  substitute 
prevails,  the  Meeds  amendment  is  added 
to  that.  Everyone  was  in  agreement,  or 
virtually  everyone  was  in  agreement  that 
it  was  a  good  amendment.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  on  both  sides. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  said  it  was  a  good  amendment.  He 
resisted  it  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
want  any  amendment.  But  it  was 
adopted.  If  it  is  good  enough  to  put  on 
the  bill,  it  should  be  good  enough  to  be 
added  to  the  Smith  substitute.  It  is 
merely  a  protective  measure  so  that,  in 
the  event  the  Smith  substitute  is  en¬ 
acted,  the  Meeds  amendment  will  be  on 


there.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

(Mr.  HICKS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
Members  who  desire  to  speak  on  the 
Meeds  amendment? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  entire  milk  program  should  be  looked 
over  very  carefully  by  the  next  Congress. 
I  hope  that  a  new  dairy  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  the  one  I  have  purposed 
will  be  enacted.  My  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  were  urged  by  me  to 
support  this  milk  amendment  as  a  part 
of  the  1-year  bill.  It  has  been  adopted. 
We  should  now  go  forward  and  pass  this 
original  bill  with  its  1-year  extension  if 
we  want  a  complete  and  proper  review  of 
our  entire  milk  program  during  the  next 
4  years.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  de¬ 
feated  as  a  part  of  the  4-year  extension 
substtitute  because  the  4-year  extension 
is  going  to  be  defeated  decisively  in  the 
next  hour.  The  base-surplus  milk  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  part  of  the  1-year  bill,  let  us 
keep  it  that  way.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  my  position  today. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  LMr.  Hicks]  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  also  agree  with  the 
gentelman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird], 
I  do  not  mind  having  this  review.  But  the 
fact  is  that  unless  this  amendment 
carries,  and  then  the  Smith  substitute 
carries,  we  will  have  no  dairy  bill.  That 
is  the  problem  that  this  is  set  up  to  cor¬ 
rect.  I  hope  the  Meeds  amendment  will 
be  adopted  to  the  substitute  as  well  as 
to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  Members 
who  desire  to  discuss  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Hicks!  ?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from' Washington  [Mr.  Hicks]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hicks)  there 
were — ayes  33,  noes  78. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsL 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  if  I  may  have  his  attention 
for  a  moment,  or  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  present 
program  for  4  years.  May  I  ask  you,  are 
your  farmers  in  Iowa  happy  with  the 
present  program? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  are  a,  lot 
happier  than  they  were  under  Benson. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  did  not  ask  my  friend 
for  a  smart  answer.  I  asked  a  simple 
honest  question,  and  had  hoped  for  a  re¬ 
spectful  answer.  I  am  not  interested  in 
a  partisan  answer.  Furthermore,  I  know 
farmers  were  better  off  under  Benson, 
than  they  are  today  under  Freeman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  not  a 
smart  answer.  That  is  a  straight  answer. 
You  talk  to  the  farmers  and  you  will  find 
out.  I  did  not  assume  your  question  was 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  my  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  today 
getting  as  a  price  for  corn  in  the  country 
elevators — about  95  cents  per  bushel  on  a 
41 -cent  dollar.  You  know  what  that 
means  in  real  price  to  the  farm  operator. 
Figure  it  out  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
understand  what  has  happened  to  the 
farmer  where  he  finds  himself  in  a  ter¬ 
rific  price  squeeze. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  very  smart  to  know  this  is  a  better 
price  than  they  would  get  if  there  were 
no  farm  program  and  is  more  than  it  was 
in  1960. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  he  honestly  feels  farmers  are 
happy  with  the  present  farm  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  tell  the  gentle¬ 
man  they  are  not  happy,  but  they  are 
happier  "than  they  would  be  if  they  did 
not  have  a  feed  grains  program. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Maybe,  but  not  a  4-year 
extension.  Even  as  we  go  down  the  road, 
everybody  should  seek  for  a  change  in  the 
program  which  has  not  been  successful. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  the  farmers  in  the  country 
are  worse  off  today  than  they  have  been 
ever  in  my  time  since  I  have  been  here, 
which  is  34  years,  with  corn  at  $1  a 
bushel  in  Indiana,  having  regard  to  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  farmer  and  inflation 
generally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Ford], 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  near  the  close  of  this  debate,  I 
want  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  a  1-year  extension.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  solution  to  a  bad  problem. 
The  farmers  in  Michigan  and  in  49  other 
States  are  not  happy,  and  they  are 
unhappy  for  a  very  good  reason.  The 
prices  they  are  getting  are  insufficient, 
and  the  payments  they  make  for  what 
they  use  are  far  too  high.  The  cost  price 
squeeze  under  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  is  badly  hurting  the 
American  farmer. 

But,  in  order  to  give  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  to  find  a  solution 
in  the  early  days  of  the  next  Congress, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  a  1-year  extension. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  any  extension  in  a  conference 
report  that  is  1  day  longer  than  1  year, 
I  will  vigorously,  totally  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  oppose  and  will  do  anything  and 
everything  I  can  to  defeat  anything  be¬ 
yond  a  1-year  extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
if  we  have  the  4-year  amendment,  then 
we  cannot  change  the  bill  next  year.  I 
want  to  remind  the  Members  that  the 
Benson  program  was  permanent — not  1 
year  or  4  years,  but  permanent — and  a 
new  Congress  and  administration 
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changed  that  In  1901,  The  new  admin¬ 
istration  cun  change  this  hill  If  they  can 
come  up  with  Home  meritorious  Improve 
mont. 

I  ul«o  want  to  link  this  question,  We 
have  debuted  thl#  bill  for  2  day n.  1  wa.nl, 
to  know  how  many  Member#  think  they 
are  a  lot  wiser  about  farm  problem#  and 
farm  policies  after  thin  2  day#  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  l)i>  the  Members  want  to  go 
through  with  thin  every  yenr?  If  you  do 
not  want  to,  then  vote  for  the  4  year 
ex  ten# Ion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognize# 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Por.KV  I. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  support  a  -1 
year  program ,  and,  fulling  that,  a  I  year 
program,  but  I  hope-  that  In  either  event, 
#omo  of  my  colleague#  who  «eem  to  have 
dl/icovered  Kolutlon#  to  the  problem#  of 
agriculture  and  our  rural  area#  will  do 
u#  all  a  favor  next  January,  when  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reconvene# 
by  coming  forward  to  give  un  the  benefit 
of  their  advice  then  not  In  the  la#t 
week#  of  the  #e##lon  and  a  few  week# 
before  an  election, 

I  hope  too  that  they  will  be  ready  with 
/specific  #ugge#tlon«  and  recommenda¬ 
tion#  ho  lacking  today. 

I  want  to  #ay  a  few  word#  concerning 
the  motion  to  recommit  I  hope  everyone 
will  realize  that  It  In  a  gun  pointed 
/straight  at  thin  program,  and  It  I#  unc¬ 
le##  to  extend  the  program  for  a  year 
If  we  are  going  to  kill  It  with  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation.  A  vote  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  In  unually  a  vote  again#!, 
the  bill.  That  1#  certainly  true  in  thl# 
lnntance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nize#  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  W ii.tjAM  I),  Foiu/I. 

/Mr.  WILLIAM  I/.  FORD  anked  and 
wan  given  perml##lon  to  rovl/sc  and  ex¬ 
tend  hi#  remark#./ 

Mr.  WILLIAM  IJ.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  pernuaded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 'the  minority  leader,  that 
the  farmer#  of  Michigan  do  not  like  thl# 
program,  I  think  that  If  the  pre/sent 
policies  directed  by  thl#  legislation  were 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  we 
ought  to  pay  the  Lord  Motor  Co,  a  sub- 
nldy  for  not  producing  Ed/scl#. 

The  farm  program#  now  carried  on  In 
thl#  country  bear  no  relation  to  their 
predcccMMor#  denlgned  to  meet  the  pn-.nn- 
Ing  prohlem#  of  the  family  farmer,  Fur¬ 
thermore,  It  In  Indefennlble  for  the  Hou/se 
to  be  coortiderlrig  a  nearly  $fj  billion  sub- 
#ld,y  program  which  henelit#  the  large 
corporate  farm  landowner#  with  a  few 
day#  of  it#  action  to  #lanh  program#  in 
education,  health,  and  Job  training  while 
Increasing  pergonal  Income  taze#, 

Tiie  pre/sent  lav/  give#  ample  authority 
to  continue  existing  farm  program# 
through  the  next  year  and  a  hast;/  exten¬ 
sion  of  thl#  law  1#  not  needed  In  thene 
cloning  day#  of  the  Cong  re##,  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  find  It  difficult 
to  understand  a  program  which  expend# 
over  $3  billion  per  year  to  farmer#  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  $0,000  each  while  only 
a  fraction  of  the  fund#  go  I//  the  true 
family  farm  receiving  smaller  subsidy 
amount#. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  defend  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  permitted  a  /single  land 
owning  farm  corporation  to  receive 
$4,001,818  last  year.  One  which  paid  sev- 
eral  other#  more  than  a  million  dollar# 
each  and  lues  made  cumulative  payment# 
to  a  /single  farmer  of  a#  much  a#  $22,000,- 
000,  1  call  your  attention  to  the  chart 
on  page  EflC42  of  the  Oonchkss/ona/,  Rkc- 
oiu)  of  July  18,  1008,  placed  there  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr,  Maiu/kmI, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  opixrse  pass/ige  of  thl# 
gigantic  giveaway  prograt/i  at  thin  time, 
I  hope  we  will  adopt  /some  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  annual  nuh 
nldy  payable  1//  any  /single  land  owner  or 
corporation, 

I  Oppos  e  the  pasnslge  of  thl#  extension 
of  the  pre/sent  farm  nuhnldy  program#  but 
I  do  not  do  so  unmindful  of  the  pressing 
need#  of  our  American  family  farmer. 

Many  of  u#  recognize  that  the  prob¬ 
lem#  of  the  great  population  center#  are 
worsened  each  day  by  the  tremetsdou# 
migration  of  people  from  the  farm#  I// 
the  cities,  I  believe  we  must  u/se  the  re¬ 
source#  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
ntrengilien  and  protect  the  legitimate 
economic  lnlerent#  of  the  Amei-leun#  wlso 
live  and  work  In  agriculture.  However,  I 
do  /irJ,  believe  the  present  program#  are 
doing  tills,  'I  he  prenent  program#  are,  an 
r,  matter  of  fact,  driving  the  families 
from  the  farm#  and  replacing  them 
with  absentee  corporate  land  bolder# 
who  provide  neither  employment  nor 
farm  product#  hi  return  for  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  billion#  of  dollar#  In  Federal 
fund#, 

I  hope  that  thl#  prr/poced  exten/slori  of 
the  presently  1/ieorriprehennlble  and  lri- 
defensible  farm  program#  for  yet  an¬ 
other  year  beyond  lf/00  will  be  defeated 
I  hope  further  to  return,  In  the  next 
Congress  to  work  with  our  friend#  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  at  the  tank  of 
reshaping  these  programs,  'I'iie  agricul¬ 
tural  policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
rnunt  1/e  rewritten  to  more  nearly  meet 
arid  protect  the  legitimate  Interest#  of 
all  of  our  citizen#  -those  v/ho  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  them  as  v/ei)  as  those 
directly  benefited 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nize#  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  I3»s/,c/fK/(  I 

Mr,  HKI/JHFR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  rny  time, 

'I 'he  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nize#  the  gentleman  from  Texan  I  Mr, 
Poach  I ,  I/;  clone  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  I’OAGK,  Mr.  Clsairrrian,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  basic  question  I#  at  )#- 
sue,  'Lhere  are  two  Issue#,  hov/ever.  One 
Is  the  question  of  whether  v/e  extend 
this  for  4  year#,  I  hope  you  will  not.  / 
hope  you  will  keep  It  to  I  year  I  believe 
v/e  can  pan#  and  enforce  a  1  -year  bill. 

■;  lie  other  ]#  the  question  of  whether 
you  are  going  to  put  norr.e  ur,  unde/ 
standable  limitation#  upon  this  bill  If 
you  do,  a#  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  said,  you  pretty  v/ell  kill  the  bill 

If  you  are  serious  about  wanting  a  bill 
arid  wanting  an  extension  you  will  not 
put  these  kinds  of  limitations  on  It. 

f  would  suggest  to  every  Member  who 
understand#  these  limitation#  and  know# 
exactly  what  he  I#  voting  on,  he  might 


well  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
but  I  would  ask  all  who  do  not  under 
stand  them  and  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  never  will  know  What  they 
are  doing  or  what  the  motion  to  reeorn 
mil,  actually  doe#,  to  vote  for  u#,  and  we 
will  pas#  the  bill  a#  It  came  out  of  the 
committee, 

I  Mr,  OLHEN  addresned  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  in#  remark#  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  ha#  expired. 
Tlx:  question  I#  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hw'nt  1, 

The  question  wa#  taken;  and  ori  a  divi¬ 
sion  /demanded  by  Mr.  Hmiiii  of  Iowa/ 
there  were  aye#  30,  noes  120, 

Bo  the  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 

Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rone;  and 
the  I  Speaker  having  resumed  the  ehalr, 
Mr.  Hat/  m-.it,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  8 fate  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tec  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HI  It..  17120/  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1000,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1218,  lie  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Th<-  HPKAKK'R  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  1#  ordered. 

The  question  1#  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  Wf«!  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mt/i-i/m  TO  skcommit 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  U/  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr,  CONTE,  Mr,  Bpcaker,  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Clerk  v/lll  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr,  Coh-ik  movo:  to  rc/z/mm It  the  bill  1/  I', 
1712#  to  l,b<-  O/mmHU--  ori  Agriculture  w)l,b 
)m-.trucl,)'m«  to  report  the  /same  back  forth  - 
with  the  following  nmnnflint-.nl.:  On  page  2, 
Immediately  after  Dos  10,  Insert; 

"(h)  tOush  Act  Is  further  amended  by  odd- 
h,g  at  tbs  end  '/t  title  VII  tUt-nynl  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

"'10/  7)0,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlslon  '/f  law,  begloblrig  with  the  1 1/70  crop 
yearn,  pnymtrnltt  aggregating  more  than.  420,- 
000  under  all  program#  which  are  provided 
f/,r  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  titles 
/!  through  V  of  thl#  Act  may  not  be  made 
f//  any  producer,  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  payments  Include  wool  incentive  pay¬ 
ments,  //heat  marketing  is- 
support  and  diversion  payment#,  and  the 
dollar  value  las  determined  by  the  lleere- 
tary  '/f  Agriculture)  >>t  any  payments  in 
kind  made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  Include 
the  amount  of  any  price  support  loan  made 
to  a  producer.' 

"f'a/;.  2  flection  402  of  such  Act  Is  f urther 
amended  by  repealing,  e/7e/;tlve  With  the 
J07O  crop  of  upland  eotton,  section  1(M(<1) 
112)  ill  the  Agriculture  Act,  of  104;/,  as 
amended," 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  230,  nays  160,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  299] 

YEAS — 230 


Abbitt 

Friedel 

Pelly 

Adair 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Pettis 

Adams 

Gallagher 

Philbln 

Addabbo 

Giaimo 

Pike 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gibbons 

Pirnie 

Andrews, 

Gilbert 

Poff 

N.  Dak. 

Goodling 

Pollock 

Arends 

Gray 

Price,  HI. 

Ashbrook 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pucinski 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Quie 

Ayres 

Gross 

Railsback 

Bates 

Grover 

Rees 

Bell 

Gubser 

Reid,  Ill. 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Berry 

Haley 

Reifel 

Betts 

Hall 

Reinecke 

Biester 

Halleck 

Reuss 

Blackburn 

Halpem 

Riegle 

Boland 

Hanley 

Robison 

Bow 

Hanna 

Rodino 

Brademas 

Harsha 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Bray 

Harvey 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Brock 

Hays 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Hecliler,  W.  Va^  Rosenthal 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roth 

Brown,  Calif. 

Helstoski 

Roudebush 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hicks 

Roush 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton  . 

Roybal 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Rumsfeld 

Buchanan 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hunt 

Ryan 

Burton,  Utah 

Hutchinson 

St  Germain 

Button 

Ichord 

Sandman 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Irwin 

Satterfield 

Cahill 

Jacobs 

Saylor 

Carey 

Joelson 

Schadeberg 

Cederberg 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Scheuer 

Celler 

Karth 

Schneebeli 

Chamberlain 

Keith 

Schwengel 

Clancy 

Kelly 

Scott 

Clark 

King,  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Clausen, 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Don  H. 

Kluczynski 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Clawson,  Del 

Kupferman 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Laird 

Springer 

Cohelan 

Langen 

Stafford 

Collier 

Latta 

Stanton 

Conable 

Lloyd 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Conte 

Long,  Md. 

Stratton 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Taft 

Corbett 

McClory 

Teague,  Calif. 

Cowger 

McCloskey 

Tenzer 

Cunningham 

McCulloch 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Curtis 

McDonald, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Daniels 

Mich. 

Tiernan 

Delaney 

McEwen 

Tuck 

Dellenback 

Macdonald, 

Utt 

Denney 

Mass. 

Van  Deerlin 

Derwinski 

MacGregor 

Vander  Jagt 

Devine 

Machen 

Vanik 

Dickinson 

Madden 

Waldie 

Diggs 

Mailliard 

Watkins 

Dingell 

Marsh 

Whalen 

Donohue 

Mathias,  Md. 

Whalley 

Downing 

Meskill 

Widnall 

Duncan 

Michel 

Wiggins 

Dwyer 

Minish 

Williams,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Minshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Edwards,  C’allf. 

Monagan 

Wilson, 

Erlenbom 

Moorhead 

Charles  H. 

Esch 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Eshleman 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Wyatt 

Farbstein 

Mosher 

Wydler 

Feighan 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Wylie 

Findley 

Nedzi 

Wyman 

Fino 

Nelsen 

Yates 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Zablocki 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Ottinger 

Patten 

Zion 

NAYS— 160 


Abernethy 

Griffin 

.  Olsen 

Albert 

Hagan 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Anderson, 

Hamilton 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Andrews,  Ala. 

schmidt 

Patman 

Annunzio 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pepper 

Ashmore 

Hardy 

Perkins 

Aspinall 

Harrison 

Pickle 

Belcher 

Hathaway 

Poage 

Bevill 

Henderson 

Podell 

Bingham 

Holifield 

Price,  Tex. 

Blatnik 

Hull 

Pryor 

Boggs 

Him gate 

Purcell 

Bolling 

Jarman 

Randall 

Brasco 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rivers 

Brinkley 

Jonas 

Roberts 

Brooks 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ronan 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Burleson 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rostenkowski 

Burton,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

St.  Onge 

Bush 

Kazen 

Scherle 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kee 

Selden 

CabeU 

Kornegay 

Shriver 

Carter 

Kuykendall 

Sikes 

Casey 

Kyi 

Sisk 

Colmer 

Kyros 

Skubitz 

Corman 

Landrum 

Slack 

Culver 

Leggett 

Smith,  Iowa 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lennon 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

Steed 

Dorn 

McFall 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dow 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Stubblefield 

Dulski 

Martin 

Sullivan 

Eckhardt 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Edmondson 

Matsunaga 

Taylor 

Edwards,  La. 

May 

Teague,  Tex. 

Eilberg 

Mayne 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Everett 

Miller,  Ohio 

Udall 

Fascell 

Mills 

Ullman 

Fisher 

Mink 

Vigorito 

Flynt 

Mize 

Walker 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Fountain 

Morton 

Watts 

Fraser 

Moss 

White 

Fuqua 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Whitener 

Galifianakis 

Myers 

Whitten 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Willis 

Gathings 

Nichols 

Winn 

Gettys 

Nix 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Young 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Konski 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

Baring 

Frelinghuysen 

Lukens 

Barrett 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McDade 

Battin 

Gardner 

Miller,  Calif. 

Blanton 

Goodell 

Moore 

Bolton 

Gude 

Morse,  Mass. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Quillen 

Cramer 

Hawkins 

Rarick 

Daddario 

Hebert 

Resnick 

Davis,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Dent 

HoUand 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Dole 

Karsten 

Schweiker 

Evins,  Tenn. 

King,  Calif. 

Stuckey 

Fallon 

Kirwan 

Waggonner 

Flood 

Lipscomb 

Watson 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kars  ten  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Schweiker. 


Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  C ELLER,  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  DANIELS,  and  Mr.  REIN- 
ECKE  changed  their  votes  from  “nay” 
to  “yea.” 

Mr.  O’KONSKI  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit,  I  report  back  the  bill 
H.R.  17126  with  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  immediately  after  line  10,  in¬ 
sert: 

“(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  title  VII  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“  ‘Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  1970  crop 
years,  payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,- 
000  under  all  programs  which  are  provided 
for  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  titles 
II  through  V  of  this  Act  may  not  be  made 
to  any  producer.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  payments  include  wool  incentive  pay¬ 
ments,  wheat  marketing  certificates,  price 
support  and  diversion  payments,  and  the 
dollar  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  of  any  payments-in-kind 
made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  include  the 
amount  of  any  price  support  loan  made  to  a 
producer.’ 

“Sec.  3.  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  repealing,  effective  with  the  1970 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103(d)  (12)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  213,  nays  176,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  300] 

YEAS — 213 


Abbitt 

Brock 

de  la  Garza 

Albert 

Brooks 

Dellenback 

Anderson, 

Brotzman 

Denney 

Tenn. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dickinson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dingell 

Andrews, 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Dorn 

N.  Dak. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dow 

Annunzio 

Burleson 

Dowdy 

Ashley 

Burton,  Calif. 

Downing 

Ashmore 

Bush 

Dulski 

Aspinall 

Button 

Duncan 

Ayres 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Eckhardt 

Bennett 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Edmondson 

Berry 

Cabell 

Edwards,  La. 

Betts 

Carter 

Eilberg 

Bevill 

C'asey 

Esch 

Bingham 

Celler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Blackburn 

Conable 

Everett 

Blatnik 

Conte 

Fascell 

Boggs 

Culver 

Fisher 

Bolling 

Cunningham 

Flynt  v 

Brademas 

Curtis 

Foley 

Brasco 

Davis,  Ga. 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Brinkley 

Dawson 

Fountain 
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Fraser 

McMillan 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Fuqua 

MacGregor 

Ronan 

Galifianakis 

Madden 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Garmatz 

Mahon 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Gathings 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Rostenkowski 

Gettys 

Matsunaga 

Roush 

Gonzalez 

May 

Roybal 

Green,  Pa. 

Mayne 

Schadeberg 

Gross 

Meeds 

Scherle 

Hagan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Schwengel 

Hamilton 

Mills 

Selden 

Hammer- 

Mink 

Shriver 

schmidt 

Moorhead 

Sikes 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Morgan 

Sisk 

Hardy 

Moss 

Skubitz 

Harrison 

Murphy,  Ill. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Henderson 

Myers 

Smith,  Okla. 

Holifleld 

Natcher 

Snyder 

Horton 

Nelsen 

Springer 

Hull 

Nichols 

Stanton 

Hungate 

Nix 

Steed 

Ichord 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Jarman 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

O’Konski 

Stephens 

Jonas 

Olsen 

Stubblefield 

Jones,  Ala. 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Stuckey 

Jones,  Mo. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Sullivan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Passman 

Taylor 

Kastenmeier 

Patman 

Teague,  Tex. 

Kazen 

Patten 

Thompson,  N.J, 

Kee 

Pepper 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kleppe 

Perkins 

Tunney 

Kluczynski 

Pickle 

Udall 

Komegay 

Poage 

Uilman 

Kuykendall 

Podell 

Vigorito 

Kyi 

Pollock 

Walker 

Kyros 

Price,  Tex. 

Watts 

Laird 

Pryor 

White 

Landrum 

Purcell 

Whitener 

Langen 

Quie 

Widnall 

Latta 

Randall 

Willis 

Leggett 

Reifel 

Winn 

Lennon 

Reuse 

Wright 

Long,  La. 

Riegle 

Wylie 

McClure 

Rivers 

Young 

McCulloch 

Roberts 

Zablocki 

McFall 

Robison 

Zwach 

NAYS — 176 

Abemethy 

Giaimo 

Minish 

Adair 

Gibbons 

Minshall 

Adams 

Gilbert 

Mize 

Addabbo 

Goodltng 

Monagan 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Arends 

Green,  Oreg. 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Ashbrook 

Griffin 

Morton 

Bates 

Griffiths 

Mosher 

Belcher 

Grover 

Nedzi 

Bell 

Gubser 

Ottlnger 

Biester 

Gurney 

Pelly 

Boland 

Haley 

Pettis 

Bow 

Hall 

Philbin 

Bray 

Halleck 

Pike 

Broomfield 

Halpern 

Pirnde 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hanley 

Pofi 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hanna 

Price,  Ill. 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Pucinski 

Burton,  Utah 

Harvey 

Railsback 

Carey 

Hays 

Rees 

Cederberg 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Reid,  Ill. 

Chamberlain 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Helstoski 

Reinecke 

Clark 

Hicks 

Rodino 

Clausen, 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Don  H. 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Clawson,  Del 

Hunt 

Roth 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Roudebush 

Cohelan 

Irwin 

Rumsfeld 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Ruppe 

Colmer 

Joelson 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Johnson,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Corbett 

Karth 

St.  Onge 

Corman 

Keith 

Sandman 

Cowger 

Kelly 

Satterfield 

Daniels 

King,  N.Y. 

Saylor 

Delaney 

Kupferman 

Scheuer 

Derwinski 

Lloyd 

Schneebeli 

Diggs 

Long,  Md. 

Scott 

Donohue 

McCarthy 

Shipley 

Dwyer 

McClory 

Slack 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCloskey 

Smith,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

McDonald, 

Stafford 

Erlenborn 

Mich. 

Staggers 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Farbstein 

Macdonald, 

Taft 

Feighan 

Mass. 

Talcott 

Findley 

Machen 

Teague,  C’alif. 

Fino 

Mailliard 

Tenzer 

Ford, 

Marsh 

Thompson,  Ga. 

William  D. 

Martin 

Tiernan 

Friedel 

Mathias,  Md. 

Tuck 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Meskill 

Utt 

Gallagher 

Michel 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Wyatt 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

Waldie 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wyman 

Wampler 

Wilson,  Bob 

Yates 

Watkins 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Zion 

Charles  H. 

Wolff 

NOT  VOTING — 43 

Baring 

Flood 

Lukens 

Barrett 

Frelinghuysen 

McDade 

Battin 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Blanton 

Gardner 

Moore 

Bolton 

Goodell 

Morse,  Mass. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gude 

Quillen 

Cahill 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rarick 

Cramer 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Daddario 

Hebert 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Herlong 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Dent 

Holland 

Schweiker 

Devine 

Karsten 

Waggonner 

Dole 

Evins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Lipscomb 

Watson 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Holland 
against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Dole  for,  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  against. 

Mr.  Quillen  for,  with  Mr.  McDade  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Devine 
against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Gude 
against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mrs.  Bolton  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Bat¬ 
ten  against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Freling- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Gardner. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  HECHLER  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  ARENDS,  and  Mi'. 
ASHBROOK  changed  their  votes  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (S.  3590)  to  extend  and  im¬ 
prove  legislation  for  maintaining  farm 
income,  stabilizing  prices,  and  assuring 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  in  the  Senate  bill  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  17126  as  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND/ 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uhan- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  whiqh  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  jmt  passed 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther (/objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO' FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  Off'  H.R.  10864,  EXTRA- 
LONG  STAPLE  COTTON — DIERKS 
FOREST;  /H.R.  15794,  U.S.  GRAIN 
STANDARDS  ACT;  AND  S.  3638, 
DAIRY /INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous/consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part/of  the  House  may  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  conference  reports 
op.  the  following  three  bills:  H.R.  10864, 
/to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline  County, 
Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Forests,  Inc., 
and  for  other  purposes;  H.R.  15794,  to 
provide  for  U.S.  standards  and  a  na¬ 
tional  inspection  system  for  grain,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  S.  3638,  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  3  years  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indem¬ 
nity  payments  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk 
required  to  be  withheld  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1826) 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10864) ,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline 
County,  Arkansas,  to  the  Dierks  Forests,  In¬ 
corporated,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Hnserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
thus  following: 

\)ec.  4.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural/Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘(b)\l)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  October  15  of  each  calendar  year,  pro¬ 
claim  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  crop  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  (a\  produced  in  the  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  calendaV  year  in  terms  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  cot«jn  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  plus  exports  for  the 
marketing  year  whfrdi  begins  in  such  suc¬ 
ceeding  calendar  yearNess  the  estimated  im¬ 
ports,  plus  such  additional  number  of  bales, 
if  any,  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  adequate  mirking  stocks  in 
trade  channels  until  cottoa.  from  the  next 
crop  becomes  readily  availabloswithout  resort 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  maV reduce  the 
national  marketing  quota  so  determined  for 
any  crop  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  but  not  below  the  minimum 
quota  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  Of  this 
subsection. 
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•"  ‘(2)  The  national  marketing  quota  for 
an^-  crop  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  import  quota  in  effect  on  August  1, 
1967,  for  the  year  beginning  on  such  date 
for  extra  long  staple  cotton  (one  and  three- 
eighths  inches  or  more)  in  pounds  con¬ 
verted  to  standard  bales  of  five  hundred 
pounds  grossyveight,  established  pursuant  to 
section  22  of\the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (of  1933), \s  amended. 

‘“(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of ''this  subsection,  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  qu^ta  shall  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  quota  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  each  crob  of  such  cotton  for 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the  carry¬ 
over  of  American  grown  bxtra  long  staple 
cotton  at  the  beginning  oft  the  marketing 
year  for  the  crop  for  whicl\  the  quota  is 
proclaimed  (excluding  any  suah  cotton  in 
the  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Sfi^ck  Piling 
Act,  as  amended)  will  be  more  thab  50  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  exports  of  American  grown'extra 
long  staple  cotton  for  such  marketing  yWr: 
Provided,  That  the  foregoing  provisions  \>f 
this  sentence  shall  not  apply  for  any  crop  foK 
which  the  carryover  so  estimated  is  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  or  less  of  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
of  American  grown  extra  long  staple  cotton 
for  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  and 
such  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any  crop 
following  the  first  crop  for  which  this  proviso 
comes  into  operation. 

‘“(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  1969  and  each  succeeding  crop  of  cotton 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.’ 

“Sec.  5.  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  the  first  sentence  follow¬ 
ing  the  words  ‘except  that’,  and  substituting 
in  lieu  therefor  the  following:  ‘notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  coopera¬ 
tors  for  the  1968  and  each  subsequent  crop 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  if  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  therefor, 
through  loans  at  a  level  which  is  not  less 
than  50  per  centum  or  more  than  100  per 
centum  in  excess  of  the  loan  level  established 
for  Middling  one-inch  upland  cotton  of  such 
crop  at  average  location  in  the  United  States 
(except  that  such  loan  level  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than 
35  cents  per  pound)  and,  in  addition,  through 
price-support  payments  at  a  rate  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  loan  level  established  for 
such  crop,  shall  be  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton  as/ 
of  the  month  in  which  the  payment  rate 
provided  for  by  this  subsection  is  announced. 
Such  payment  with  respect  to  any  farm  shall 
be  made  on  the  quantity  of  extra  long/taple 
cotton,  determined  in  accordance  wi/i  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary/Tqual  to 
either  (1)  for  a  farm  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  such  cotton  does  no t  exceed  an 
acreage  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  by  the  prio4-support  pay¬ 
ment  factor  established  by  tne  Secretary  for 
each  crop,  the  actual  pi/cluction  of  such 
cotton  on  the  farm,  or  /(2)  for  a  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  plaiited  to  such  cotton 
exceeds  an  acreage  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  farm  acreage^ allotment  by  the  price- 
support  payment  factor  but  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  acreage/allotment,  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  sue jf  cotton  on  the  farm  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  number  of  acres  determined 
by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  such  pyice-support  payment  factor.  The 
Secretary,'  shall  establish  the  price-support 
payment  factor  for  each  such  crop  of  extra 
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long  staple  cotton  by  dividing  the  1966  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  such  cotton  by 
the  national  acreage  allotment  proclaimed 
for  such  crop,  except  that  such  factor  shall 
not  be  more  than  one.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  price-support  pay¬ 
ments  under  this  subsection  among  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  in  the  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  produced  on  the  farm,  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom.  The  provisions  of  subsec¬ 
tion  8(g)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (relat¬ 
ing  to  assignment  of  payments),  shall  also 
apply  to  payments  under  this  subsection. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  utilize  its  capital  funds  and  other 
assets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay¬ 
ments  authorized  in  this  subsection  and  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  necessary  in 
carrying  out  this  subsection.” 

“Sec.  6.  Section  347  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub¬ 
sections  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows : 

“  ‘(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  1968  crop  of  extra 
\  long  staple  cotton,  the  Secretary,  if  he  deter- 
inines  that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owmer  and  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  an  extra  long  staple  cotton  acreage 
allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease  all  or 
any  pans,  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotmen\to  any  other  owmer  or  operator  of 
a  farm  foXtransfer  to  such  farm;  (2/ may 
permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or 
any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm 
owned  or  controlled  by  him.  No/allotment 
shall  be  transferred  under  this  subsection  to 
a  farm  in  anotheX  State  or  to/a  person  for 
use  in  another  State^The  Secretary  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  regulations  foVthe  a/ministration  of 
this  subsection  and  maV prescribe  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary. 

“  ‘(g)  NotwithstandiHg\any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law,  if  the  extra  long  staple  cotton 
acreage  allotment  established,  for  any  farm 
for  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  is  greater 
than  such  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop, 
because  of  transfers  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  or/for  any  other  reasons,  the  soil 
conserving  We  established  for  the  faW  shall 
be  reduced  ify  the  same  number  of  acres  that 
the  allotment  is  increased  for  that  year\ 

“Sec.  Jt.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of/949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  ador 
ing  a t  the  end  thereof  the  following;  ‘Not\ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  effective  August  1,  1968,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  dur¬ 
ing  each  marketing  year  for  sale  for  unre¬ 
stricted  use  at  market  prices  at  the  time 
of  sale,  a  quantity  of  American  grown  extra 
long  staple  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  such  cotton  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year 
begins  is  less  than  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  of  American  grown  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for 
such  marketing  year:  Provided,  That  no  sales 
shall  be  made  at  less  than  115  per  centum  of 
the  loan  rate  for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
under  section  101(f)  of  this  Act  beginning 
with  the  marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for 
which  the  national  marketing  quota  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton  is  not  established  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  347(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  esti¬ 
mates  and  adjustments  therein  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be 
sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly.’ 


“Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  88-638  (78 
Stat.  1038)  is  hereby  repealed  effective  August 
1,  1968.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

John  L.  McMillan,  / 

Page  Belcher,  / 
Charles  M.  Teag/e, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tlye  House. 
Allen  J.  Elli/der, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 

B.  Everett  ^Jordan, 

George  D/  Aiken, 

Milton  It.  Young, 
Managers  on  thePart  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  oiythe  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  online  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  t/e  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill,  H.r/  10864,  to  authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Saline  C/Unty,  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Forest, 
Inc.,  and  tfir  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  and  explanation  of  the 
effect  or  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees/and  recommended  an  accompanying 
conference  report. 

/s  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Vhe  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline 
'  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Forest,  Inc.  The 
Senate  amendment  to  this  bill  added  pro¬ 
visions  amending  the  extra-long-staple  cot¬ 
ton  program.  The  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
vided  for  lower  price-support  loans,  supple¬ 
mented  by  price-support  payments,  so  that 
the  price  of  this  kind  of  cotton  would  be 
more  in  line  with  the  price  of  upland  cotton, 
and  would  move  into  the  market  instead  of 
into  the  hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  The  Senate  amendment  also  provided 
for  a  method  of  disposing  of  surplus  stocks 
and  increasing  acreage  allotments. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
except  one,  which  would  have  increased  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1968  crop 
by  6,800  acres.  Because  the  crop  has  been 
planted  since  the  Senate  adopted  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  is  now  almost  ready  for  harvest, 
this  provision  is  no  longer  appropriate  and 
the  substitute  properly  strikes  it  out. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  both  Houses  have  now  passed 
H.R.  10915  which  prohibits  imports  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  from  countries  which  have 
\severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
Sjtates  and  which  directs  that,  nowithstand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  domestic  producers  the  opportunity 
to  produce  an  amount  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton\  equal  to  the  reduction  in  imports 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  H.R.  10915. 

The  conference  agreement  on  H.R.  10864 
will  not  in\any  way  diminish  the  effect  of 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  10915  when  that  bill 
becomes  law,  \r  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  right  of  domestic  producers  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  produce  and  to  receive  price 
support  on  the  quiWtity  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  provided  for  Xkerein.  The  acreage  to 
produce  such  cotton  is  in  addition  to  that 
acreage  which  would  otherwise  be  established 
under  section  347  of  thX  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  if  H.R. 
10915  had  not  been  enactedAThe  extra-long 
staple  cotton  produced  fron\  the  acreage 
made  available  under  H.R.  10kl5  will  be 
eligible  for  price  support  at  thekame  level 
and  rate  of  price  support  as  thatNccorded 
cotton  produced  within  the  regulars,  allot¬ 
ment,  and  the  acreage  provided  pursuant  to 
H.R.  10915  shall  not  be  included  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  price  support  payment  factor  undter 
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The  conference  substitute  amendment  regarding  authorization  for  flood  /pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Mo.  River  Basin  with  a  requirement  that  there  be  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  States  involved  on  a  flood  control  plan  for  mitigation  of 
Vsh  and  wildlife  losses  requires  this  agreement  to  be  reached  in/6  months 
fols^wing  completion  of  the  reservoir  study.  This  bill  will  nov/be  sent  to 
the  President. 


24.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Passed  with  amendment  H.  R.  17126,  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  (pp.  S9998-99).  Agreed  to  an  amendment  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.  R.  17126  and  insert  the  language  of  S.  3590 
in  lieu  thereof  (p.  S9999).  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  S9999).  House 
conferees  have  not  been  appointed. 


25.  FOOD  STAMPS.  ConWees  were  appointed  on  S.  3068,  /o  amend  the  Food  Stamp 

Act  of  1964  (p.  S9X99).  House  conferees  have  not/ been  appointed. 

26.  TRAILS.  Conferees  werW  appointed  on  S.  827,  to/establish  a  nationwide  system 

of  trails  (pp.  S10010-T2).  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed. 

27.  RECREATION.  Sen.  Moss  callWi  for  legislation  "to  open  up  our  national  parks 

more  widely"  to  serve  more  Visitors .  pp<  S9928-31 


28.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Young,  Ohil 
European  Communist  nations  will 
woo  them  toward  peace,  complete 
tation."  pp.  S9940-1 


stated,  "Increased  trade  from  America  with 
,1s/  provide  a  powerful  political  tool  to 
iiJdependence  of  Russia,  and  consumer  orien- 


29.  WILDLIFE.  Sen.  Yarborough  inserted  an  Article  endorsing  his  bill  to  prevent 

the  importation  of  endangered  species  ot\fish  or  wildlife  into  the  U.  S. 
p.  S9945 

30.  PLANNING-PR0GRAMMING-BUD6ETING.  Sen.  Proxmir^.  stated  the  Joint  Economic  Com¬ 

mittee  supported  establishing  a  planning-prognamming-budgeting  system  within 
all  agencies  of  the  federal  Government  and  stated  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
advised  the  committee  of  its  efforts  to  assist  th^  agencies  to  adopt  appro¬ 
priate  discounting  procedures,  p.  S9946 

31.  EDUCATION.  Several  Senators  criticized  withholding  of '''appropriations  to  aid 

the  education/ of  children  attending  local  schools  that  are  federally  affected, 
pp.  S9954,X9955,  S10017-8 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


32.  RURAL/iREAS.  Sen.  Randolph  stressed  the  need  to  have  rural  are^e  livable 

and/attractive  enough  to  reverse  the  current  population  surge  to\congested 
urban  centers,  pp.  E7203-5 

33.  /CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Bayh  stated  that  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  yc^Vmg 
Americans  become  acquainted  with  the  values  of  conservation  and  insertXfl  an 
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article  on  this  subject,  pp.  E7209-10 

34.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Hunt  stated  that  the  "balloon  of  optimism"  for  the  rev»ci/ 

expenditure  package  is  "beginning  to  deflate",  and  inserted  an  article 2n  the 
plight  of  the  individual  taxpayer,  pp.  E7238-9 

35.  OPINION  'POLL.  Rep.  Helstoski  inserted  the  results  of  a  questionnaire^ which 

includes  Interns  of  interest  to  this  Department,  pp.  E7239-lj.l 

36.  FOOD  ADDITIVES^  Rep.  Hosmer  criticized  HEW  for  failing  to  comply  with  hi- 

°r  aXeP°P  °°  his  Proposed  bill  to  curb  Food  and  DrSg  Administration's 
poiver  to  regulate  food  supplements,  including  vitamins.  pp4  E72U5-6 

37.  FORESTS;  PEST  CONTI^.  Rep.  Johnson,  Calif.,  commended  t/e  development  of  improvj 

techniques  to  "meas^e  quickly  and  cheaply  the  extent  of  beetle  infestation 
as  a  necessary  step  lading  to  salvage  of  the  damage^/timber."  pp.  E72li6-7 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

38 *  S*  3966  hy  Sen*  H^tke,  to  assist  thy^ities  of  the  United  States  to 

meet  their  needs  for  increased,  revenues  by  shafing  with  them  a  portion  of  the 
enues  denved  from  the  Federal  income  tax/  to  Finance  Committee.  Remarks 
of  author  pp.  S9938-9  \  /  0 

r  +H*  Ri  ^l82  by  Rep#  Horton>  to  amend  ttfe  farm  tax  loss  provision  of  the 
E72y31^1  ReVenUe  Gode*  t0  Ways  311(1  W^an^Comraittee.  Remarks  of  author,  p, 

39.  RECLAMATION.  H.  R.  19188  by  Rep.  Jo^son\  Calif . ,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  opei/te,  an\maintain  the  Consumnes  River 

Ce"tral  '/all;e^  pro ject/ Calif orni^|  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  Remarks  of  author  p/.  H8099-100 

en«^R*n192?9  bL^l  VJbiteV^°  authorize  the\sec re tary  of  the  Interior  to 

?  feasibility  investigation  of  the  Red\Bluff  rehabilitation  project 
in  Texas;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committ^ 

k0'  Hr  R*  19192  VRep#  Brotzman>  to  Provide  fX  equitable  acquisition 

L  a°bice^/air  ccmpe2*ation,  and  effective  relocation's sistance  in  real  pro- 

Works  CoSmi?tee!nSy  Fed6ral  ^  federa1^  assisted  pWams;  to  Public 

^H4*uR’c"19?‘9?  byXep.  Brotzman,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19Sk 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  more  equitable  treatment  of  persons 

L  l  rT  P/7eTty  ac(?uisitions  ^  Federal  or  f  ederallXassisted  pro¬ 
grams,  to  ilay/  and  Means  Committee.  \ 

of  b7/®P*  St<  Gnge*  aphorize  the  payment  to  local  governments 

real  oro^^  XV?*!?  3118  special  assessments  with  respect  to  certain  Federal 
eai  property,  to  In  tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  \ 

HmUE^AS.  H.  R.  19201  by  Rep.  SaX^/fo  seXeter- 

-ai^l|nXnitjram  +°  aid  th?  people  of  urban  and  rural  communities  iij  seedring 
x Jrf  employment,  achieving  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  resources  b^ 

makir/^hP^' ^^^^Sopportymity,  stability,  and  self-determination,  add 
/  z  e  r  maximum  contnbution  to  the  strength  and  well-being  of  the  NationV 
to  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  ’ 


il. 
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10.  RECREATION.  The  Interior  and/insular  Affairs  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 

did  not  actually  report)  HyR.  15245,  to  establi-sh  the  Flaming  Gorge  National 
Recreation  Area,  Utah  and/Wyo.  p.  D775 


5 .  NflTLLDERNESS .  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amehdment 

R.  13512,  to  designate  the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness,  Wil lamette,  .Deschutes , 
and  Mount  Hood  National  Forests,  Oreg.,  as  wilderness  areas  (H.  Rept/1838). 

p.  H0112 


6.  GRAIN  INSPECTION.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  15794/  to  revise 

the  GraiH  Standards  Act  (p.  H8023) .  See  Digest  135  for  conf er^ice  report  pro¬ 
visions.  'This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 


7.  COTTON;  LANDS \  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  108r&4,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline  Co.,  Ark.,  to 
the  Dierks  Forests,  Inc.  The  bill  contains  an  amendment  /to  provide  a  price- 
support  program  f&r  extra-long  staple  cotton.  This  bi/1  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President.  pp\f!8023-4 


8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conferer 


the  Transportation  Dept .^appropriation  bill,  whit 


:e  report  on  H.  R.  18188, 
includes  funds  for  forest 


highways .  This  bill  will\iow  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  H7991-9,  S9995-7 
Both  Houses  agreed  to  tma  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17552,  the  Depts.  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce\  the  judiciary  V and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill,  1969.  This  bill  will  no^  be  sent  to/the  President,  pp.  H7999-8003, 

S 1000 3- 9 

Received  the  conference  report\pn  H./R.  18706,  the  D.  C.  appropriation  bill 
(H.  Rept.  1841)  pp.  H8003-4 


9.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  Passed  with  amemfme^ts  H.  R.  11618,  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  and /wildlife  into  the  U.  S.,  and  to  prevent  the 
interstate  shipment  of  reptiles ,/amphibiaVs ,  and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary 
to  State  law.  pp.  H8024-9 


rl.  TAXATION.  The  Ways  and/Means  Committee  voted  to  repo\t  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  H.  R.  14095, /to  make  certain  changes  to  facilitate  the  production  of 
wine,  and  H.  R.  17332,  regarding  taxes  on  gasoline  and  \ils  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  pp.  D775-6 


12.  RECLAMATION.  Th4  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  10< 
struction  and/operation  of  the  central  Arizona  project,  Ariz. 
D776 


,  authorizing  con- 
nd  N.  Mex.  p. 


L3.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Findley  commended  the  subsidy  payment- limitation  amendment 
to  the  farm  bill  and  recommended  that  Congress  terminate  the  commodity  manage¬ 
ment  activities  of  this  Dept.,  "especially  Government  buying,  selling,  and 
storage  of  grain."  p.  H8072 


4 


14.  EDUCATION.  Rep.  Mink  deplored  the  lapsing  of  funds  for  federally  impacted 
.school  areas  and  called  on  her  colleagues  to  join  her  in  urging  the  President 

to  reconsider  the  matter.  pp.  H8076-7 

15.  TRADE,  POLICY.  Rep.  Brown,  Ohio,  criticized  the  nation's  trade  poli/cy  and  said 

we  need  to  take  necessary  steps  to  correct  the  deficit  in  our  ba/ance-of- 
paymenth*.  pp.  H8089-94 

16.  CONSUMERS.  \Rep.  Patman  praised  and  inserted  the  text  of  an  article  "Install¬ 

ment  Credit\rid  the  Low-Income  Consumer:  A  Case  Study."  pp.  H8100-5 

17.  COOPERATIVES.  RW>.  Friedel  inserted  an  editorial  explaining  the  objectives 

of  S.  752,  the  recently  enacted  so-called  agricultural/cooperative  trucking 
bill.  pp.  H8107-8X  7 

SENATE 

18.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Commerce  Committee  reported/without  amendment  H.  R.  159,  f 

to  establish  a  Federal  Maritime  Administratior/as  an  independent  agency  (S. 
Rept.  1495).  p.  S9931  X  7 

19.  TAXATION.  The  Finance  Commit  teleported ^ith  amendments  H.  R.  2767,  to  amend 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954s^to  alLow  a  farmer  an  amortized  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  assessments  5pr  depreciable  property  levied  by  soil  or 
water  conservation  or  drainage  districts  (S.  Rept.  1497).  p.  S9931 

20.  OCEANOGRAPHY.  Both  Houses  received/and  \he  Senate  agreed  to  the  conference 

report  on  H.  R.  13781,  to  authorize  contrsmation  of  the  sea-grant  college  pro¬ 
gram  through  fiscal  1969  and  19/o  (H.Rept.V837)  (pp.  S10017,  H8061-2)  .Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  the  House  /language  to  authorize  "not  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$6  million"  for  fiscal  1969y/and  the  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
language  to  authorize  "not  Zo  exceed  the  sum  of\£8  million"  for  fiscal  1970. 

21.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed,  /l- 3,  with  amendments  H.  r\  18785,  military  construc¬ 

tion  appropriations  ( p  o7  S9958-77,  S9979-94).  This\ill  includes  funds  for 
payment  to  the  Commod/ty  Credit  Corporation  on  the  remaining  indebtedness  for 
housing  cons true ted/1 n  foreign  countries  with  foreign  currencies  derived  from 
the  sale  of  surplusr  commodities.  Conferees  were  appointed  (p.  S9994)  House 
conferees  have  no/ been  appointed.  ^ 

22.  HEALTH.  Confer/es  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  15758,  to  amend  the\ublic  Health 

Service  Act j/o  extend  and  improve  the  provisions  relating  to  regional  medical 
programs,  t/6  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agri¬ 
cultural  workers ,  and  to  provide  for  specialized  facilities  for  alcoholics  and 
narcotic/addicts  (pp.  S9994-5).  House  conferees  have  been  appointed 

23.  FLOOD  pUNTROL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3710,  to  authorizXthe 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers\nd 

ar  ors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes  (pp.  S9999-l6()02) 


/ 
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S9991; 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
jsagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  numbered  20,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :\£!hange  the  section  number  to  “210”. 

Mr.  SJ’ENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the 'Senate  concur  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  tnfe  House  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  and  to  the 
amendments  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL,  H.R.  18188 


in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  tabula 
on  this  bill  reflecting  the  amounts  appro¬ 
priated  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the/budget 
estimates  for  each  item  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  amounts  agreed  .to  in  the 
House,  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  final  con|4rence  figure. 

There  being  no  objectibn,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


New  budget 

Budget  esti- 

\  Item 

(obligational) 

mates  of  new 

Conference  action 

authority. 

(obligational) 

House  bill 

/  Senate  bill 

1968 

authority, 

1969 

4E  I 

OFFICE  OF  TH^SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Transportation  research. 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

COAST  GUARD 

Operating  expenses. 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  improvements. 

Reserve  training. 

Retired  pay. 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Total,  Coast  Guard. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION' 

Operations. 

Facilities  and  equipment. 

Research  and  development- 

operation  and  maintenance,  National  Capital  airports. 

Construction  National  Capital  airports. 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports: 

Fiscal  year  1969- 
Fiscal  year  1970- 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development. 

Rescission  of  unobligated  funds _ : _ 

Total,  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  general  expenses . . . . . . . 

Federal-aid  highways  ( trust  fund— appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  au¬ 
thorization).. . . . . . . . . 

Highway  beautification _ _ 

Traffic  and  highway  safety; 

Appropriation . . . . . . . . ../.... 

State  and  community  highway  safety  (.appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 

authorizations) _ _ _ . _  ' . 

Motro  carrier  safety . . . S. _ 

Forest  highways  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization ) _ 

Public  lands  highways  ( appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization) 

Inter- American  Highway . . . . / _ 

Chamizal  Memorial  Highway _ _ _ . . 

Alaskan  assistance . . . . . . A. _ 

Repair  and  reconstruction  of  highways _ _ ..A.. 

Total,  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 


Office  of  the  Administrator,  salaries  and  exp  > 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety. 

High-speed  ground  transportation  resear  and  development. 
Railroad  research. 


Total,  Federal  Railroad  Ad 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPC 

Urban  mass  transportation  gra 

For  fiscal  1969 _ 

For  fiscal  1970 _ 


ST.  LAWR 


tration . . . . 

TATION  ADMINISTRATION 


CE  SEAWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


istrative  expenses . . . . 

NAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  BOARD 


Limitation  on  ad: 

NAT, 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

TitlpT,  new  budget  (obligation  al)  authority . 

/Consisting  of— Appropriations: 

Fiscal  year  1968 _ _ _ 

Fiscal  year  1969 . . . — 

Fiscal  year  1970 - - - - 

Memoranda; 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorizations. 
Rescission  of  unobligated  funds. . . . 


$7,475,000 

5,950,000 

$11, 335,  000 

7,  000,  000 

A9,  800, 000 
/  6,000,000 

$9,  800,  000 

6,  000,  000 

$9,  800,  000 

6,  000,  000 

13,425,000 

18, 335,  000 

/  15, 800,  000 

15,  800,  000 

15,  800,  000 

347,351,000 

107,014,000 

24,300,000 

48, 199,  000 
(2) 

391,  560,  00o/ 
107,  000,  OflO 

0)  / 

51,  059;  000 

9,  000,  000 

362,  000,  000 

90,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 

51,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

362,  000,  000 

90,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 

51,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

362,  000,  000 
90,  000,  000 
25,  000,  000 
51,  000,  000 

4,  000,  000 

526,864,000 

bA  616,  000 

532,  000,  000 

532,  000,  000 

532,  000,  000 

617,400,000 

54,  000,  000 

27,  000,  000  / 

8,  715,  000  / 
160,  OOO/ 

/  663,079,000 
/  70,  000,  000 

28,  000,  000 

9,  019,  000 

1,  000,  000 

663,  079,  000 

65,  000,  000 

27,  000,  000 

8,  900,  000 

700,  000 

678,  899,  000 

191,  500,  000 

38,  500,  000 

8,  900,  000 

700,  000 

670,  954,  000 
120,  000,  000 
27,  000,  000 

8,  900,  000 
700,  000 

\  70  OOOjiJOO 

\  142,  000 

65,  000,  000 
223,000,000 

(2) 

65, 000,  000 

30,  000,  000 

(SO,  000, 000) 

(SO,  000,  000) 

(SO,  000,  000) 

y(9,  650,  000 

1,  059,  098,  00 

764,  679,  000 

938,  499,  000 

857,  554,  000 

/  (69,  ML  000) 

(68, 186, 000) 

(65,  666, 000) 

(65,  556, 000) 

(65, 666,  000) 

/  4, 170, 872^800 

1,200,000 

'  4, 158, 000, 000 

1,  508, 000 

4, 156,  S70, 000 

1,  000,  000 

4, 165, 370,  000 

1,  000,  000 

4, 1 55, 370,  000 

1,  000,  000 

21,  034, 000  \ 
(1,100,000)  \ 

30,  305,  000 

1  (1,  265, 000) 

26,  500, 000 
(1,  200,  000) 

26, 500,  000 
(1,200,000) 

26,  500,  000 
(1,200,000) 

25,000,000 

1,833,000 

32,000,000 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 

4  non  non 

\  7 0,000,000 
\  2,012,000 
\s,  000, 000 
\ 000,  000 
2^000,  000 

4  den  nnn 

50, 000,  000 

2,  012,  000 

26, 000, 000 

6,  200, 000 

2, 000,  000 

60,  000,  000 

2,  012,  000 

S3, 000,  000 

9,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000 

60, 000,  000 

2,  012,  000 
29,  000,  000 

7,  600, 000 

2,  000,  000 

5’  000'  000  .  _ -\ _ 

15^  097, 7  772  V 

53,164,772 

39,  825,  00\ 

31,  512,  000 

31,  512,  000 

31,  512,  000 

680,000 

3,414,000 

11,  750,000 
200,000 

1,  032,  000 

3,  820,  000 

16,  200,  000 

400,  000 

\  900, 000 

\  3,  700,  000 

V) 

\  300,  000 

900,000 

3,  700,  000 

16,  200,  000 
300,000 

900,  000 
3,  700,  000 
13,  000,  000 
300,  000 

16,044,000 

21, 452,  000 

i, W  000 

21, 100,  000 

17,  900,  000 

175,  000,000  ... 

(611000) 


4, 057, 000 


1, 708,  204,  772 

1,463,204,  772 
245, 000, 000 


4,  236, 872, 000 


230,  000, 000 


(560, 000) 


4, 706, 000 
1, 932, 032, 000 


1,  637,  032,  000 
295,  000, 000 

4, 270, 000, 000 


(*) 


(660, 000) 


4,  500,  000 


200,  000,  000 


(660, 000) 


Grand  total 


5, 945, 076,  772 


6,  202, 032, 000 


1, 353, 391, 000 
"I, "353, "391, ’666" 


4, 237, 570, 000 

(-30, 000, 000) 

5, 560, 961, 000 


4, 50* 

1,  788, 411,  ( 


1,  523,  411,  000 
265,  000,  000 

4, 247, 370, 000 
(-30, 000, 000) 

6, 005, 781, 000 


175,  000,  000 


(650, 000) 


4,  500, 000 
1, 634,  266, 000 


1, 429,  266,  000 
206,  000,  000 

1, 970, 000 

0, 000, 000) 

36,000 


>  $25,024,000  included  under  “Operating  expenses.” 
2  Included  under  "Operating  expenses.” 


3  Deferred. 

*  Not  considered; 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURE  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  request  I  am  about  to  make  pertain¬ 
ing  to  H.R.  17126  and  Senate  bill  3590,  I 
have  consulted  with  the  majority  leader 
as  well  as  the  minority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  H.R.  17126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  H.R.  17126,  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro¬ 
ceed  to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bid? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day  the  House  passed  a  farm  bill,  which 
is  before  us  now.  The  Senate  farm  bill 
was  passed  a  few  days  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  17126  be 
stricken,  and  that  the  language  of  S.  3590 
be  placed  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Preisdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

EXTENSION  OF  CLASS  I - BASE  PLAN  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  101.  The  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan 
is  extended  by  striking  out  “December  31, 
1969”  and  inserting  “December  31,  1973”  in 
section  103  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

RESEARCH,  PROMOTION,  AND  ADVERTISING 

Sec.  102.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation  is  further  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  8c  (5)  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (I)  : 

“(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  marketing  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  programs,  other  research  pro¬ 
grams,  and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad¬ 
vertising)  ,  sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  similar  programs,  designed  to  improve 
or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  and  its  products,  to  be 
financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at 
a  rate  specified  in  the  order,  or  all  producer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions 
under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted 
from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool  value  or  otherwise  computing  total 
funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  adjustments  au¬ 
thorised  by  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  sub¬ 
section  8c(5) .  Provision  may  be  made  in 
the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  ad¬ 
justments  or  credits  in  connection  with, 
milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff  for  ad¬ 
vertising  or  research  is  required  under  the 


authority  of  any  State  law.  Such  funds  shall 
be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  producers’  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions  in  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara¬ 
graph  and  may  designate,  employ,  and  al¬ 
locate  funds  to  persons  and  organizations 
engaged  in  such  programs  which  meet  the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order.  All  funds  collected  under  this  sub- 
paragraph  shall  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local 
or  national  in  scope,  or  both,  as  provided  in 
the  order,  but  shall  not  be  international.  Or¬ 
der  provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order 
unless  such  provisions  are  approved  by  pro¬ 
ducers  separately  from  other  order  provisions, 
in  the  same  manner  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  marketing  orders,  and  may  be  ter¬ 
minated  separately  whenever  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  in  subsection  8c(16)  (B).  Disap¬ 
proval  or  termination  of  such  order  provi¬ 
sions  shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  of 
the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 

TITLE  II — PEED  GRAINS 
EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  PROGRAM  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  The  feed  grain  program  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops”  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
“1966  through  1973  crops”  in  the  following 
provisions  of  law: 

(1)  Section  105(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  IN  CASH  OR  KIND 

Sec.  202.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  105(e)  cf  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  and  section  16(i)  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  price  support  payments  and  diversion 
payments  may  be  made  in  cash  or  in  kind 
for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains.  Payment-in-kind  certificates  which 
the  Commodity  Qredit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  support  and  diversion  pro¬ 
grams  for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop 
in  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certificates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30,  1969,  shall  not  be  marketed 
and  shall  be  canceled.” 

TITLE  III — COTTON 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALLOTMENT 

TRANSFERS,  EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE,  AND 

DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  301.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969”  in  section  344a(a)  and  inserting  “1966 
through  1973”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  section  346  and  substituting 
“the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  in  section  350  and  substitut¬ 
ing  “the  1966  through  1973  crops”. 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICE  SUPPORT 

AND  DIVERSION  PAYMENTS,  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE 

NOT  DIVERTED,  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CCC  RESALE 

PRICE  PROVISION 

Sec.  302.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  is  amended — 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
103(d)  by  striking  out  “the  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969  crops”  and  substituting  “the  1966 
through  1973  crops”. 


(2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(d)  and  substi¬ 
tuting  the  following:  “Where  the  farm  op¬ 
erator  elects  to  participate  in  the  diversion 
program  authorized  in  this  subsection  and 
no  acreage  is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  ap¬ 
plicable  rate  or  rates  established  under  para¬ 
graph  (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter¬ 
mined.  by  multiplying  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344a  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that 
section,  or  may  be  released  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  344 (m)  (2)  of  such  Act.  Such 
lease  or  release  shall  not  result  in  reduction 
of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under  this 
paragraph.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  “July  31,  1970”  in  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “July  31,  1974”. 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  DEFINITION  OF 
COOPERATOR 

Sec.  303.  Section  402(b)  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1966  through  1969  crops”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1966  through  1973  crops”,  and  by 
striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969  crops”  and 
substituting  "1967  through  1973  crops”. 

EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  “(excluding  that  part  of  the  al¬ 
lotment  which  the  Secretary  determines  was 
apportioned  to  the  farm  from  the  national 
acreage  reserve)  ”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in 
subsection  (b). 

EXPORT  MARKET  ACREAGE 

Sec.  305.  Section  346(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended — • 

(1)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  “For  each  subsequent  crop — ”  and 
substituting  “For  the  1967  and  1968  crops — ”. 

(2)  By  inserting  after  the  table  in  the 
third  sentence  thereof,  the  following:  “For 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  ex¬ 
port  market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  an 
amount  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
exceed  250,000  acres.” 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  sentence 
thereof  “of  all  cotton  produced  on  such  farm 
for  such  year”  and  substituting  ‘.‘of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity  of  all 
cotton  produced  on  such  farm  for  such  year”. 

TITLE  IV — WHEAT 

EXTENSION  OF  CURRENT  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  The  wheat  program  is  extended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969”  in  amendment  (7)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  (1)  of  section 
505  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
and  substituting  “1964  through  1973  calen¬ 
dar  years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1969  through  1969”  in  amendment  (13)  of 
section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  (2)  of  section  505 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and 
substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(3)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969”  in  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
amendment  (3)  of  section  505  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting 
“1964  through  1973  calendar  years”. 

(4)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969”  in  section  332(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  substituting  “1966  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 
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(5)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1964  through  1969”  in  section  339(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  substituting  “1964  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(6)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969”  wherever  they  appear  in 
section  502  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966  through 
1973  calendar  years”. 

(7)  By  striking  out  “1966  through  1969 
crops”  in  section  506  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  and  substituting  “1966 
through  1973  crops”. 

PROJECTED  FARM  YIELD  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  301(b)  (13)  (k)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out.  “three  calendar 
years”  and  substituting  “five  calendar  years”. 

WHEAT  ALLOTMENT  COMPUTATION 

Sec.  403.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  332(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  striking  out  “owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation”  and  substituting  “on 
hand  in  the  United  States”. 

COST  OF  WHEAT  MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 
TO  PROCESSORS 

Sec.  404.  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1969”  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1973”. 

DATE  FOR  DETERMINING  WHEAT  SUPPORT  PRICE 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  paragraph  (l)(a)  after  the  words  “100 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price”  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market¬ 
ing  year  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not 
earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year,”. 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

Sec.  501.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  extended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “December  31,  1969”  and  substitut¬ 
ing  "December  31,  1973”. 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION  OF  CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601.  Section  602  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  is  amended — - 

(1)  By  striking  out  “the  calendar  years 

1965  through  1969”  in  subsection  (a)  and 
substituting  “1965  through  1973  calendar 
years”. 

(2)  By  striking  out  “during  any  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  June  30,  1966  through  June 
30,  1968  or  during  the  period  June  30,  1968 
through  December  31,  1969”  in  subsection 
(k)  and  substituting  “during  any  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  July  1,  1972,  through  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1973”. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  602.  Section  602 (p)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
thereof  the  words  “or  expenses”  and  insert¬ 
ing  “other  than  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  as  provided  by  section  5703(c)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code”. 

TERMINATION  OF  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (r)  as 
follows:  “(r)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
agreements  which  are  entered  into  with 
producers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub¬ 
section  if  he  determine  such  action  to  be  in 
the  national  interest  and  gives  public  notice 
in  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reason¬ 
able  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to 
return  their  land  to  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.” 
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TITLE  VII— RICE 

EXTENSION  OF  CONTINGENT  RICE  ACREAGE 
DIVERSION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  Section  353(c)(7)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968, 
or  1969”  and  substituting  “1966  or  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  up  to  and  including  1973”. 
TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION 


OF  TOBACCO  ALLOTMENT 
AUTHORITY 


LEASE 


Sec.  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  “1962  through  1969”,  and  inserting 
“1962  through  1973”. 

RESTRICTION  ON  REDUCTION  OF  STATE  AND 
COUNTY  PROJECTED  YIELDS 

Sec.  802.  Section  708  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  “The  projected 
yield  for  any  State  or  county  for  the  1969  and 
succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  State  or  county  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop.” 

EXTENSION  OF  BOILED  PEANUT  EXEMPTION 

Sec.  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar¬ 
keting  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  August  13,  1957 
(7  U.S.C.  1359  note),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “This  amendment  shall  be  effective 
for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of  peanuts.” 

MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR  APPLES  PRODUCED  IN 
COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec.  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8c  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “and  Connecticut”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “Connecticut,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio”. 

ADVERTISING  PROGRAMS  FOR  APPLES 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Section  2(3)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  such  mar¬ 
keting  research  and  development  projects 
provided  in  section  8e(6)(I),  and”  immedi¬ 
ately  after  “section  8c(6)  (H)  ”. 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  8c 
(6)  (I)  of  such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “or  avocados”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “avocados,  or  apples”. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Boggs  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD  STi< 

ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President'  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  House  of  Reppefsentaitves 
on  S. 3068. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3068)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  vynlch  was,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  subsection/ja)  of  section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (A)  by 
deleting  from  the  first  sentence  the  phrase 
“not  in  exces^/ of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending/June  30,  1969;”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972;” 
and  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsec¬ 
tion  .the  following  sentence :  “On  or  before 
January  20  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
Operations  under  this  Act  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  calendar  year  and  projecting  needs  for 
the  ensuing  calendar  year.”  and  section  5(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  “Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  person  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  strike,  labor  dispute,  or  voluntary 
work  stoppage  shall  be  ineligible  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  food  stamp  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  That  If  any 
such  person  was  eligible  for  and  was  receiving 
food  stamp  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  prior  to  the  existence  of 
a  strike,  labor  dispute,  or  voluntary  work 
stoppage,  such  person  shall  not  be  ineligible 
for  participation  in  the  food  stamp  program 
solely  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  such  strike, 
labor  dispute,  or  voluntary  work  stoppage. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  who  is  a  student  attending  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning  shall  be  ineligi¬ 
ble  to  participate  in  any  food  stamp  program 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided 
further,  That  if  any  such  person  was  eligible 
for  and  was  receiving  food  stamp  assistance 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  prior 
to  being  enrolled  as  a  student  at  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning,  such  person  shall  not 
be  ineligible  for  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program  solely  as  the  result  of  being 
a  student  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  pf  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Boggs  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


OMNIBUS  RI\ 
BILL— CONFI 


;  AND  HARBORS 
tENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  OMo.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  theNcommittee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  ameiidment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3710)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  certain  public  works  on, rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  July  29,  1968,  pp.  H7735- 
H7741,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr.  President, 
the  report  comes  before\the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees.  It  authorizes  the  construction,  re¬ 
pair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  for  naviga¬ 
tion,  flood  control,  and  other  purposes. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
on  several  occasions  to  consider, \and 
they  did  consider  fully,  the  differences 
in  S.  3710,  the  rivers  and  habors-floo^ 
control  omnibus  bill. 

We  had  long  deliberations.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
guided  the  legislation  very  adroitly 
through  the  conference. 

We  of  the  Senate  conferees  obtained 
practically  everything  we  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
matters  to  which  I  shall  refer  very  briefly 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  agreed  on  a 
substitute  measure.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  it  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise. 

The  bill  as  agreed  upon  authorizes  the 
construction  of  73  meritorious  projects, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.2  billion.  This 
brings  the  total  cost  of  the  bill,  includ¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  $469  million  author¬ 
ized  for  projects  in  approved  basin  plans 
on  which  there  was  no  disagreement,  to 
$1.2  billion. 

This  amount  is  slightly  more  than  the 
total  approved  by  the  House,  and  some¬ 
what  below  the  amount  passed  in  the 
Senate  when  we  acted  on  the  legislation. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  conference  report 
was  ratified  within  a  few  minutes  yester¬ 
day,  and  without  any  controversy.  / 

In  most  instances  we  of  the  Senate 
were  successful  in  upholding  the  position 
of  the  Senate.  However,  the  House/con¬ 
ferees  would  not  recede  in  their  disagree¬ 
ment  to  three  items.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  tried  to  be  most  persuasive  and 
persistent  in  our  argument.  / 

The  items  in  which  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  would  not  concur  with  our  views 
included  restoration  of  the  full  amount 
for  the  Red  River  Waterway,  transfer  of 
the  Yazoo  River  project  from  title  I  to 
title  II,  and  the  Detfil’s  Jump  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

My  colleague  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  fought 
valiantly  for  the  Devil’s  Jump  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  He  had  the  backing  of  every 

0ne,i>f^the  Senate  conferees,  but  there 
could  be  ho  agreement  thereon. 

fn  the  case  of  the  Red  River  Waterway, 
the  Senate  committee  will  give  consider¬ 
ation  to  fully  authorizing  this  project 

■  in^  consideration  of  the  next  omnibus 


bill.  That  item  was  worked  out  in  that 
manner. 

Further  consideration  will  also  be 
given  at  that  time  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributary  project. 

With  respect  to  the  Devil’s  Jump  Dam, 
for  which  we  pressed  so  hard,  and  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  pressed  eloquently  and  persist¬ 
ently,  but  without  success,  he  finally 
brought  in  a  substitute  offer,  and  the 
conferees  did  agree  to  a  restudy  of  the 
project,  to  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

This  action,  I  feel,  will  be  most  help¬ 
ful  to  Congress  in  its  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  and,  in  reality,  I  feel 
in  the  end  it  was  a  very  substantial  ac¬ 
complishment  on  the  part  of  our  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper], 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  have  a  good 
bill  here,  finally,  and  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
■afternoon,  as  we  consider  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  I  wish  to  express  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
[MrXYouNG]  and  the  distinguished  SenZ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  Hie 
respective  leaders  in  their  parties  ia  the 
conference  and  to  all  those  who /joined 
in  discussion  with  the  House  conferees 
of  the  projects  that  are  included  in  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors/oill. 

Senator  Young  and  Seijator  Cooper 
and  those  who  Signed  the  report  with 
them — five  Democrats  and  three  Re¬ 
publicans  in  all — were  desirous  of  bring¬ 
ing  back  to  the  SenatXa  measure  which 
retained,  insofar  as  possible,  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the^e  projects,  including 
the  river  basins-Za  total  of  $1.7  billion, 
approximately  ./with  some  r07  projects 
included  in  tljat  figure.  \ 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  han¬ 
dled  the  n>Casure  in  conference  ima  very 
helpful  gild  realistic  manner.  HeYwas 
chosen/as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
The  Senate  and  House  conferees  worked 
with/him  in  bringing  the  conference  re-\ 
port  into  being.  I  know  that  I  benefited 
from  the  give  and  take,  as  always  in  con¬ 
ference  with  House  Members;  but  the 
fair  and  courteous  conduct  of  our  con¬ 
ference  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  deserves  our  acco¬ 
lade  at  this  time. 

The  other  body  had  added  a  number 
of  projects  to  the  bill.  All  these  added 
items  were  examined  closely  prior  to  our 
meeting.  Most  of  the  projects  were  mean¬ 
ingful,  meritorious  projects,  and  were 
acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
having  acted  earlier  on  this  legislation. 

There  were  several  projects,  however, 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
which  required  the  study  and  delibera¬ 
tion  of  the  conferees.  Included  among 
these  were  the  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  in 
New  York,  the  Charleston  Harbor  in 
South  Carolina,  the  Navasota  River  in 
Texas,  and  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

The  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  project  was 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  on  its  merits. 
It  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  6  to  1.  Of 
course,  this  is  exceptionally  high — almost 


unbelievably  high.  This  project  had  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  of  course, 
with  the  support  of  the  State  of  New 
York  through  the  Governor  of  that  #tate, 
and  was  approved  by  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  / 

However,  the  House  felt  compelled  to 
delete  this  item,  for  reason^  other  than 
the  merits  of  the  project/  which  I  have 
indicated  are  very  real;  We  discussed 
the  project  at  lengtl)/with  our  House 
counterparts.  We  indicated  that  we  could 
not  recede,  in  view/of  the  case  that  had 
been  established  /or  the  authorization. 

As  to  the  Charleston  Harbor  project, 
in  the  Senate  yfersion  of  the  bill  we  pro¬ 
vided  only  ter  negotiation  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Power  Authority  to  limit  flow 
through/hat  company’s  power  facility  to 
reduce/silting  in  the  harbor.  The  House 
has  authorized,  in  addition  to  the  nego¬ 
tiation  feature,  construction  of  a  canal 
apa  a  powerhouse  to  compensate  that 
power  company  for  loss  of  power  in  re- 
/ducing  flow  on  the  Cooper  River.  This 
action  was  in  accordance  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Senate  conferees,  after  examining 
the  factors  associated  with  this  pro¬ 
posal,  felt  justified  in  receding  from  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  House  modifications.  It 
was  realized  that  the  problem  of  silt  in 
that  harbor  is  most  acute,  and  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  deal  with  it  as 
effectively  as  we  can,  and  just  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

As  to  the  Navasota  River  project  in 
Texas,  we  feel  that  an  adequate  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  that  matter.  The 
Senate  expressed  its  approval  of  the 
project,  providing  construction  of  the 
Millican  Dam,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Navasota  No.  2  Reservoir  project  would 
be  restudied  prior  to  its  construction. 
The  conferees  reached  agreement  by 
deleting  the  provisions  of  both  of  the 
Houses,  and  leaving  the  order  of  con¬ 
struction  in  accordance  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

\  The  Wabash  River  project  is  another 
cine  where  the  conferees  established  a 
high  degree  of  understanding  of  the 
problem.  Here  we  were  faced  with  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  there  has 
been  a  controversy  as  to  this  project,  as 
we  know,  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  Big  Walnut  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Our  Senate 'committee  believed  that  it 
was  best  to  derm-  this  project — and  the 
Senate  concurrea\— until  such  time  as  we 
could  have  a  mutually  acceptable  project 
developed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
However,  the  House  indicated  that  the 
project  was  merited  at  this  site  and  that 
there  was  a  need  for  flood  control  and 
water  supply  in  that  valleX  Accordingly, 
construction  was  authorized^  but  not  to 
be  initiated  until  further  and  approval 
by  the  President.  \ 

I  think  that  the  conferees,  theiSenator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  anc\the 
others  agree  fully  with  my  statement 
that  we  reached  what  we  considered  tisi 
be  an  equitable  solution  to  a  very  presses, 
ing  problem.  \ 
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shall  be  upon  the  record  upon  which  the 
determination  and  order  are  based.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this 
tion.’ 

*jc.  17.  Sections  19  through  22  of  said 
Act  (31  U.S.C.  468,  469,  451  note)  are  hereby 
redesignated  as  sections  25,  26,  28,  and  29, 
respectively,  and  new  sections  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  anck27  are  added  to  the  Act  to  read, 
respectively^ 

“  ‘Sec.  19.  Whenever  any  poultry  product, 
or  any  producv'exempted  from  the  definition 
of  a  poultry  product,  or  any  dead,  dying, 
disabled,  or  diseased  poultry  is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  it  is  held  for  pur¬ 
poses  of,  or  during  or  Natter  distribution  in, 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
article  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  and  is 
capable  of  use  as  human  food-  or  that  it  has 
not  been  inspected,  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  Federal 
law  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  that  itNhas  been 
or  is  intended  to  be,  distributed  in  violation 
of  any  such  provisions,  it  may  be  detained 
by  such  representative  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twenty  days,  pending  action  under 
section  20  of  this  Act  or  notification  of  ar 
Federal,  State,  or-  other  governmental  au-\ 
thorities  having  jurisdiction  over  such  article 
or  poultry,  and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any 
person,  from  the  place  at  which  it  is  located 
when  so  detained,  until  released  by  such 
representative.  All  official  marks  may  be  re¬ 
quired  by  such  representative  to  be  removed 
from  such  article  or  poultry  before  it  is  re¬ 
leased  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  article  or  poultry  is 
eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

“  ‘Sec.  20.  (a)  Any  poultry  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry, 
that  is  being  transported  in  commerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  this  Act,  or  is  held  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  after  such  trans¬ 
portation,  and  that  (1)  is  or  has  been  proc¬ 
essed,  sold,  transported,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
tributed  or  offered  or  received  for  distribu¬ 
tion  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  use  as  human  food  and  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded,  or  (3)  in  any  other  way  is  in 
violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  seized  and  con¬ 
demned,  at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  any  United  States  district  court  or 
other  proper  court  as  provided  in  section  21 
of  this  Act  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  y 
the  article  or  poultry  is  found.  If  the  article 
or  poultry  is  condemned  it  shall,  after  ent/y 
of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction 
or  sale  as  the  court  may  direct  and/  the 
proceeds,  if  sold,  less  the  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  Die  United 
States,  but  the  article  or  poultry  shall  not 
be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  is  sold:  Provided,  That  upoh  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  a  good  ana  sufficient  bond 
conditioned  that  the  article  or  poultry  shall 
not  be  sold  or  otherwise/isposed  of  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  disposal  is  made, 
the  court  may  direct  that  such  article  or 
poultry  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof 
subject  to  such/supervision  by  authorized 
representatives/of  the  Secretary  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  compliance  with  the  applica¬ 
ble  laws.  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is 
entered  against  the  article  or  poultry  and  it 
is  released  under  bond,  or  destroyed,  court 
costs  ajid  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper 
ses  shall  be  awarded  against  the  per¬ 
mit  any,  intervening  as  claimant  of  the 
Scle  or  poultry.  The  proceedings  in  such 
el  cases  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may 
to  the  proceedings  in  admiralty,  except 
that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury 


of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  case,  and 
all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of 
and  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“‘(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
in  no  w;ay  derogate  from  authority  for  con¬ 
demnation  or  seizure  conferred  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  other  laws, 

“  ‘Sec.  21.  The  United  States  district  courts, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest 
court  of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  the  other  territories,  are 
vested  with  jurisdiction  specifically  to  en¬ 
force,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of,  this  Act,  and  shall  have  jurisdiction  in 
all  other  kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this 
Act,  except  as  provided  in  section  8(d)  or 
18  of  this  Act.  All  proceedings  for  the  en¬ 
forcement  or  to  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  by  and  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Subpenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  any  district,  may  run  into  any 
other  district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

“  ‘Sec.  22.  For  the  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  pro¬ 
visions  (including  penalties)  of  sections  6, 
8,  9,  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  721-723,  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  46,  48,  49,  and  50)  (ex-/ 
cept  paragraphs  (c)  through  (h)  of  sec 
tion  6  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section  St) , 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  409(1 /  of 
/he  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48/Stat. 

)96,  as  amended;  47  U.S.C.  409(1/),  are 
ni&de  applicable  to  the  jurisdiction/ powers, 
anch  duties  of  the  Secretary  in  administer¬ 
ing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  any  person  with  respect  to  whom 
such  authority  is  exercised. /The  Secretary, 
in  personSor  by  such  agent/' as  he  may  des¬ 
ignate,  may  prosecute  any  inquiry  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  dVities  under  /Us  Act  in  any  part 
of  the  UniteeK  States,  ahd  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended  on 
the  district  courte  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exercise/  fto  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  by  any  co/rt  designated  in  section  21 
of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Sec.  23./&equirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act/With  respect  to\remises,  facilities 
and  operations  of  any  official  establishment, 
which  a/e  in  addition  to,  o /..different  than 
those  rnade  under  this  Act  maw  not  be  im¬ 
pose/ by  any  State  or  Territorj\or  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  except  that\any  such 
jurisdiction  may  impose  recordkeeping  and 
ither  requirements  within  the  scope  bf  para¬ 
graph  (b)  of  section  11  of  this  Act,  a.  con¬ 
sistent  therewith,  with  respect  to  anypuch 
establishment.  Marking,  labeling,  packaging, 
or  ingredient  requirements  (or  storage 
handling  requirements  found  by  the  Secre-\ 
tary  to  unduly  interfere  with  the  free  flow 
of  poultry  products  in  commerce)  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  or  different  than,  those  made  under 
this  Act  may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or 
Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  articles  prepared  at  any  official  es¬ 
tablishment  in  accordance  with 'the  require¬ 
ments  under  this  Act,  but  any  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  requirements  under  this  Act, 
exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  over  articles  required  to  be  inspected 
under  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  purposes  of 
any  such  articles  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  and  are  outside  of  such  an  es¬ 
tablishment,  or,  in  the  case  of  imported  arti¬ 
cles  which  are  not  at  such  an  establishment, 
after  their  entry  into  the  United  States.  This 
Act  shall  not  preclude  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  making 
requirement  or  taking  other  action,  consist¬ 
ent  with  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  other 
matters  regulated  under  this  Act. 

“  ‘Sec.  24.  (a)  Poultry  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 


the  extent  of  the  application  or  extension 
thereto  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shan  not 
derogate  from  any  authority  conferre/ by  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Po/ltry  Prod¬ 
ucts  Act. 

“‘(b)  The  detainer  authority/ conferred  by 
section  19  of  this  Act  shall/apply  to  any 
authorized  representative  of/the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
of  the  enforcement  of  theXFederal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any  poultry 
carcass,  or  part  or  product  thereof,  that  is 
outside  any  official/establishment,  and  for 
such  purposes  the  first  reference  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  in  section  /9  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

“  ‘Sec.  27.  /he  Secretary  shall  annually  re¬ 
port  to  the/Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  AgrRulture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
with  rt/pect  to  the  slaughter  of  poultry  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  Act,  and  the  preparation,  stor¬ 
age/handling,  and  distribution  of  poultry 
parts,  poultry  products,  and  inspection  of 
stablishments  operated  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  including  the  operations  under  and  the 
effectiveness  of  this  Act.’ 

“Sec.  18.  The  heading  ‘Designation’  preced¬ 
ing  section  5  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  ‘Federal  and  State  cooperation’;  the 
heading  ‘Labeling’  preceding  section  8  of  said 
Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ‘Labeling  and 
containers;  standards’;  the  heading  ‘Records 
of  interstate  shipment’  preceding  section  11 
of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ‘Arti¬ 
cles  not  intended  for  human  food;  record 
and  related  requirements  for  processors  of 
poultry  products  and  related  industries  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce;  registration  require¬ 
ments  for  related  industries  engaged  in 
commerce;  regulation  of  transactions  in 
commerce  in  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis¬ 
eased  poultry  and  carcasses  thereof;  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  comparable  intrastate 
activities’;  and  the  heading  ‘Violations  by 
exempted  persons’  preceding  section  16  of 
said  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  ‘Entry  of 
materials  into  official  establishments.’ 

“Sec.  19.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum¬ 
stances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  remaining 
amendments  and  of  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  in  para¬ 
graphs  (a)  through  (c)  : 

“(a)  The  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(a)  (2)  (A)  and  (a)  (3)  of  section  9  of  the 
^Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  as  amended 
jy  section  9  of  this  Act,  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
enactment  hereof. 

“(V)  Section  14  of  this  Act,  amending  sec¬ 
tion  fs  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act,  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

“(c)  Paragraph  11(d)  of  the  Poultry  Prod¬ 
ucts  Inspection  Act,  as  added  by  section  11 
of  this  Act,  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
expiration  of  \ixty  days  after  enactment 
hereof.” 

And  the  SenateNagree  to  the  same. 

Graham  Purcell, 

FrankSA.  Stubblefield, 
ThomaSxS.  Foley, 

Catherine  May, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  ElVender, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

George  D.  Aiken/ 

Milton  R.  Young, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sehate. 
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\  Statement 

The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amenSments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16363)  to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen¬ 
cies  with  respect  to  State  poultry  products  in¬ 
spection  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effec\of  the  Act  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and\ recommended  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report. 

The  House  receded\from  its  disagreement 
to  the  Senate  amendnient  of  Section  9(a), 
striking  the  word  “knowingly”  in-order  that 
the  Poultry  Act  might  conform  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  section  of  the  federal  Meat  In¬ 
spection  Act. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  ^cond  amend¬ 
ment  prohibiting  the  change  in.  the  official 
inspection  legend  for  the  reason,  that  the 
Department  had  no  present  glans  to  change 
the  same.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
and  agreed  in  conference  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  require  any  change  in  the  official 
inspection  legend  in  use  under  this  Act\m 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Wholesoi 
Poultry  Products  Act  without  reasonable' 
notice  to  the  processors  and  the  opportunity 
for  public  hearing.  If  such  change  is  made, 
ample  time  shall  be  provided  for  use  by  the 
processors  of  the  supplies  of  labeling  mate¬ 
rial  on  hand  on  the  date  of  such  change. , 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amendment  striking 
out  the  requirements  that  labeling  informa¬ 
tion  be  arbitrarily  placed  on  both  the  carcass 
and  the  container  in  the  case  of  nonconsumer 
packaged  carcasses.  The  conference  language 
as  agreed  to  would  give  the  Secretary  the 
discretion  whenever  such  action  was  both 
practicable  and  necessary  to  require  non¬ 
consumer  packaged  carcasses  leaving  the 
processing  plant  to  bear  directly  thereon  any 
information  the  Secretary  might  consider 
necessary  from  paragraph  (h)  of  Section  4 
of  the  Act,  but  not  necessarily  all  or  even 
a  major  portion  of  such  information.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  it  might  be  possible  to  require  only 
the  name  and  address  of  the  processor  but 
the  conferees  intend  that  such  requirement 
be  minimal. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  provide  interested  parties  with  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  orally 
with  respect  to  proposed  rule  making  un¬ 
der  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act. 

With  the  addition  of  the  word  “unduly”, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senate  prohibiting  a  State,  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  imposing  stor¬ 
age  or  handling  regulations.  It  was  agreed 
in  conference  that  the  Secretary  needed  sucl 
authority  to  dictate  storage  or  handling  r /- 
quirements  or  the  removal  thereof  only  whrae 
those  requirements  unduly  interfered /frith 
the  flow  of  poultry  products  in  commerce. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re¬ 
ceded  to  the  omission  by  the  Senate  of  the 
House  language  limiting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture’s  authority  to  regulate  storage 
and  handling  under  Section  p,  of  the  Act 
to  permit  the  regulation  by'  States  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  of  these  steps 
by  local  retail  stores,  restaurants  and  similar 
local  enterprises.  This  /was  considered  as 
being  on  consonance/  with  the  previous 
change. 

The  Managers  on^the  Part  of  the  House 
receded  to  the  ir/lusion  as  a  part  of  the 
declaration  of  policy  a  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  scientific  fact,  information  or  other 
criteria  must/support  the  condemnation  of 
poultry  or  poultry  products  because  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded/ to  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
and  struck  its  amendment  to  the  import 
poultry  section  of  the  Poultry  Products  In¬ 


spection  Act.  It  was  agreed  that  imported 
poultry  constituted  a  very  small  segment  of 
the  industry  and  that  it  presented  no  prob¬ 
lem  requiring  legislation. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  new  exemption 
category  by  the  inclusion  in  the  conference 
report  of  a  new  section,  15(c)  (4).  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  complete  exclusion  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  all  poultry  producers 
with  respect  to  poultry  of  their  own  raising 
on  their  own  farms  if  such  producers  do  not 
buy  or  sell  poultry  products  other  than  those 
produced  from  poultry  raised  on  their  farms, 
and  if  none  of  such  poultry  moves  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  so  long  as  such  producer 
slaughters  not  more  than  250  turkeys,  or  not 
more  than  an  equivalent  number  of  birds  of 
all'  species  during  the  calendar  year  the  ex¬ 
emption  is  determined.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  four  birds  of  other  species  are 
deemed  equivalent  to  one  turkey.  This  would 
enable  the  producer  of  this  category  to 
slaughter  not  more  than  1,000  chickens  and 
still  be  exempt  from  the  Act. 

Subsection  15(c)  (3)  was  amended  in  con¬ 
ference  to  provide  that  poultry  producers  or 
processors  of  5,000  turkeys  or  an  equivalent 
number  of  other  poultry  in  the  current 
calendar  year  (four  birds  of  other  species 
vbeing  equivalent  to  one  turkey)  might,  by 
re  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  under  conditions  of  sanitary  standards 
practices  and  procedures  that  he  prescribed, 
be  exempt  from  specific  provisions  of  the 
Act.  l\  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  sha 
exercisNsuch  authority  over  this  cateawy 
of  producer  or  processor  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  \pnsumers  of  wholesome  j/niltry 
products  processed  under  sanitary/condi¬ 
tions.  The  conferees  by  this  action/m, tended 
that  the  exemption  granted  /producers 
slaughtering  theW  own  birds  in/small  num¬ 
bers,  250  turkeys\or  1,000  other  birds,  be 
absolutely  immune  to  this  Ac/  but  that  lim¬ 
ited  authority  be-extehded  the  Secretary  over 
processors,  or  producers  slaughtering  their 
own  birds,  in  amounts  atom  250  turkeys,  or 
their  equivalent,  up  t/  but  not  more  than 
5,000  turkeys  or  the  >«quiv\lent  number  of 
birds  of  other  species; 

Graham  PurcelIi 
Fr/nk  A.  Stubbli^ield, 
raoMAS  S.  Foley, 

/Catherine  May, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  ffouse. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia\ 
me/ltary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Iolif^eld)  .  The  gentleman  will  state 
r  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
object  to  the  filing  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  in 
proper  form.  I  am  a  conferee  and  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Thaf  is 
a  matter  that  the  gentleman  should  take 
up  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
conference  report  except  that  it  is  being 
filed. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
have  the  record  made  clear  that  I  do 
object  to  its  filing  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  in  the  proper  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statement  will  appear  in  the 
Record. 


A  PROMISING  NEW  FUTURE  FOR 
THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  marked  an  historic  turning 
point  that  will  open  a  promising  new 
future  for  the  American  farmer. 

In  my  view,  in  establishing  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments,  the  House  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  significant  to  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  as  the  rejection  in 
1962  of  mandatory  acreage  controls  for 
feed  grains. 

I  predict  this  action  will  lead  to  an 
early  termination  of  production  pay¬ 
ments.  This  will  be  good  news  for  the 
farmer,  because  under  this  authority, 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  keep 
market  prices  low  and  thus  make  many 
farmers  dependent  on  Federal  payments. 

With  the  payment-dependency  con¬ 
cept  so  plainly  rejected  on  a  record  vote 
of  the  House,  the  Congress  by  necessity 
will  turn  to  programs  which  have  the 
objective  of  high,  not  low,  market  prices, 
with  Government  interference  in  crop¬ 
land  management  decisions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  farmer  kept  at  a  minimum. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  terminate  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  the  commodity  management  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
especially  Government  buying,  selling, 
and  storage  of  grain.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Congress  should  fund  the  presently 
dormant  cropland  adjustment  program, 
under  which  the  Government  can  retire 
at  reasonable  cost  cropland.  Under  it, 
unlike  present  commodity  programs,  em¬ 
phasis  can  be  placed  on  the  retirement 
from  production  of  entire  farms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  achieve  maximum  results  in  terms 
of  production  cutback.  Legislation  I  have 
introduced,  H.R.  8001,  would  replace 
existing  programs  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat,  and  provide  a  means  of  guar¬ 
anteed  harvest-time  credit  so  the  farmer 
can  choose  his  own  time  to  sell  crops. 

In  the  past  3  years  I  have  offered  four 
different  payment  limitation  amend¬ 
ments  to  farm  bills.  Beginning  May  22 
this  year  I  began  a  series  of  “Dear  Col¬ 
league”  letters  in  which  I  campaigned 
for  the  payment-limitation  concept. 
During  House  action  yesterday  I  offered 
a  $10,000  limitation  amendment,  which 
was  rejected  by  a  72  to  122  nonrecord 
vote,  thqn  supported  Representative 
Silvio  Conte,  Republican,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  the  recommittal  motion,  which, 
230  to  160,  established  the  $20,000  pay¬ 
ment  limitation. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHOULD  TAKE 
ACTION:  CARMICHAEL  URGES 

TAKING  POWER  WITH  GUNS 

(Mr.  GROSS  askecKand  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  thesHouse  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  include  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  by  the 
newspapers  that  the  notorious  black 
power  fanatic,  Stokely  Carmichael,  is 
out  in  public  again  advocatingsThe  over¬ 
throw  by  force  of  this  Government. 

If  we  had  an  Attorney  GeneraiVorthy 
of  the  name,  or  an  administratioi\with 
the  spine  to  back  him  up,  Carmichael 
would  have  been  in  jail  long  ago. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  ti 
imported  revolutionary  last  week  urged  a' 
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AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  fives  of  the  United,  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
6  That  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  extended — 

4  (1)  by  striking  out  “through  1969"  wherever  it 

5  appears  and  substituting  “through  1970”; 

6  (2)  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969'’ 

7  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting  “1966  through 

8  1970”; 

9  (3)  by  striking  out  “1969”  in  sections  103  and  201 
10 


11 


and  substituting  “1970”; 

(4)  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969”  in 
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section  402(b)  and  substituting  “1907  through  1970”; 

(5)  by  striking  out  “1970”  in  section  404  and 
substituting  “1971”; 

(6)  by  striking  out  “1966  through  the  1969”  in 
section  516  and  substituting  “1966  through  the  1970”; 

(7)  by  striking  out  “1968”  and  “1969”  wherever 
they  appear  in  section  602  (k)  and  substituting  “1969” 
and  “1970”,  respectively;  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  “or  1969”  in  section  801  and 
substituting  “1969,  or  1970”. 

(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  title  VII  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
beginning  with  the  1970  crop  years,  payments  aggregating 
more  than  $20,000  under  all  programs  which  are  provided 
for  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  Titles  II  through 
V  of  this  Act  may  not  be  made  to  any  producer.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  payments  include  wool  incentive 
Payments,  wheat  marketing  certificates,  pi -ice  support  and 
diversion  payments,  and  the  dollar  value  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payments-in-kind 
made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  include  the  amount  of  any 
pi  ice  support  loan  made  to  a  producer.” 

Pec.  3.  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
hy  repealing,  effective  with  the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton, 
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Section  103(d)  (12)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  re¬ 
enacted  and  amended  hy  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c  (5)  all  that  part  of 
said  subparagraph  ( B )  which  follows  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“  (d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion 
the  total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  hy  any  handler,  or 
hy  all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associations  of 
producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  dur¬ 
ing  a  representative  period  of  time,  which  need  not  be 
limited  to  one  year,  and  further  adjustments  to  provide 
for  the  accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to  en¬ 
courage  seasonal  adjustments  in  the  production  of  milk, 
and  (e)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to  apportion  the 
total  value  of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by 
all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associations  of  produc¬ 
ers,  on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk  during  a 
representative  period  of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited 
to  one  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed  period  of 
one  or  more  years,  or  a  moving  average  of  one  or  more 
years,  as  provided  in  the  order,  and  which  basis  may  be 
adjusted,  and  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect 
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the  utilization  of  producer  milk  by  any  handler  or  by 
all  handlers  in  any  use  classification  or  classifications. 
In  the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base  allocated  under 
this  clause  (e)  shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduc¬ 
tion  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history  of  production 
and  marketing  for  the  determination  of  future  bases,  or 
future  adjustments  of  bases,  except  that  an  order  may 
provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his  marketings  below 
his  base  allocation  in  any  one  or  more  use  classifications 
designated  in  the  order,  the  amount  of  any  such  reduc¬ 
tion  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  future 

© 

bases  or  future  adjustments  of  bases.  Bases  allocated  to 
producers  under  this  clause  (e)  may  be  transferable 
under  an  order  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  the  order  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines,  in  connection  with  such  order,  that  trans¬ 
ferability  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  exist¬ 
ing  producers,  and  prospective  new  producers.  Provision 
shall  be  made  in  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases 
under  this  clause  (e)  to  new  producers  and  for  the  al¬ 
leviation  of  hardship  and  inequity  among  producers,  and 
prescribing  terms  and  conditions  under  which  new  pro¬ 
ducers  may  earn  bases.  Producers  holding  bases  so  allo¬ 
cated  or  earned  shall  thereafter  participate  pro  rata  in 
the  market  in  the  same  manner  as  other  producers.  In 
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the  case  of  any  producer  who  during  any  accounting 
period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  fully 
legulated  by  the  order,  provision  may  be  made  for  re¬ 
ducing  the  allocation  of,  or  payments  to  be  received  by, 
any  such  producer  under  this  clause  (e)  to  compensate 
for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  necessary  to  insure  equitable  partici¬ 
pation  in  marketings  among  all  producers.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  section  8c  ( 12)  and  the  last  sentence 
of  section  8c  ( 19)  of  this  Act,  order  provisions  under  this 
clause  (e)  shall  not  be  effective  in  any  marketing 
order  unless  separately  approved  by  producers  in  a 
referendum  in  which  each  individual  producer  shall  have 
one  vote  and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever  the 
Secretary  makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order 
in  subparagraph  8c  (16)  (B).  Disapproval  or  termina¬ 
tion  of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order.” 
(b)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  (1)  by  adding  to 

subsection  8c  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(H)  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk  and 
its  products  may  be  limited  in  application  to  milk  used 
for  manufacturing.” 

and  (2)  by  amending  subsection  8c  (18)  by  adding  after 


6 

1  the  words  “marketing  area”  wherever  they  occur  the  words 

2  “or,  in  the  case  of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing 

3  milk,  the  production  area”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  31,  1968. 

Attest:  W.  PAT  JENNINGS, 

Clerk. 
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RESEARCH.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13781,  to  provide  io/a 
-year  continuation  of  the  sea-grant  college  program.  This  bill  will  now 
“  sent  to  the  President,  p.  H8121 


29. 


30. 


31. 


» 


32. 

33. 


3k. 


d 


FAi  PROGRAM.  Rep.  i-indley  objected  to  the  Senate's  request  for  a  conference 
on  the  fara  bill.  p.  H8120 

Rep.  Culver  commended  the  cropland  adjustment  program  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  full  funding  for  this  program  will  be  provided,  p.  HSlVq 

Rep,  Randall  favored  extending  the  farm  program  for  k  years,  pp.  H8161-2 

PERSONNEL.  Re8^  Betts  expressed  pleasure  on  the  "opening/of  a  complaint 
de3if  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  receive  compla/ts  from"  Federal 
employees  and  th/public  involving  the  Federal  personnel  system.1*  p.  H8119 

EDUCii :  ION  •  Reps.  Domll,  Clausen,  St  Germain,  and  Rdllock  criticized  the 
"refusal  by  the  administration  to  release  the  $9/  million  approved  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act... lor  school  districts  serving  large  numbers 
of  military  and  civil  seWice  families."  pp. ,/{Qlk9,  H8151,  H8155-6 

Rep.  Vanik  inserted  a  thble  describing  the  major  programs  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  whiclk  assist  students  in  obtaining  college,  vocational, 
health  professions,  and  milittqry  training/  pp.  H8159-60 

HOUSING.  Rep.  Barrett  commended  passage/of  the  housing  bill  and  listed  various 
housing  programs  over  the  past  four  years,  pp.  H815L-5 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Dorn  inserted  An.  \xplanat  on  of  the  relationship  between 
co tton  exports  and  textile  imports.  p\H8l55 

Rep.  Berry  inserted  a  review/of  the  tariff  and  trade  policy  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  when  Congress  returns  a  trade  bill  will  be  reported,  pp.  H8171-2 

TRANSPORTATION.  Rep.  Schwe^gel  stated  while  \re  certainly  do  not  see  the 
wisdom  in  raising  the  we/ght,  width,  and  lengtfv  limits"  of  trucks  on  interstate 
highways  "we  certainly  do  see  the  wisdom  in  enacting  laws  which  will  make  the 
trucking  industry  assume  its  fair  share  of  the... road  costs  before  giving  it 
new  benefits."  pp.  Jtfol£8-9  v 

WORLD  HUNGER.  Rep/  O'Hara,  Ill,  inserted  an  editorial\n  the  famine  in  Biafra. 
pp.  H8161-2  7 

FUTURE  F ANKERS';  Rep.  Rardall  commended  and  inserted  the  speech  of  Paul  Diehl, 
Butler,  Mo./ secretary  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  at  \  recent  breakfast 
sponsored  /y  the  FFA.  p.  H8181 

LEGISLATIVE  RECORD.  Rep.  McCormack  praised  the  "proud  record  of  achievement" 
of  the  90th  Congress,  pp.  H8189-90 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  the  following  program  whenNthe  House 
reconvenes  on  Sept.  L:  On  Wed.  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  amendment/to  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  the  crude  pine  gum  price  support  bill  arid 
the  bill  to  provide  marketing  orders  on  pears  for  canning  or  freezing.  p.\H8i49 


9.  ADJOURNED,  pursuant  to  H.  Con.  Res.  805,  until  Wed.,  Sept.  L.  pp.  H8193-A4, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


40.  OPINION  POLL.  Reps.  Wydler,  Rarick,  Scott,  Steiger,  and  Wylie  inserted  the 
res\lts  of  opinion  polls  taken  in  their  districts  which  contained  i/ems  of 
interest  to  this  Department.  pp.  E7252-3,  E7253-4,  E7275-6,  E729Vand  E7310 


41.  RECREATION.  Rep.  O'Hara  (Mich.)  inserted  his  testimony  on  behal/n  of  the 

establishment  of  a  Sleeping  Bear  National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan.  pp.  E7254-5 


42.  POLLUTION.  Rdp.  Ottinger  inserted  an  article  on  pollution  ^nd  the  new  meaning 
of  conservation,  pp.  E7258-63 


43.  TAXATION.  Rep.  UlFman  inserted  an  article  on  computer  ^studies  of  tax  depre¬ 
ciation  policy.  ppT  E7277-80 

Rep.  Cohelan  inserted  an  article  on  the  benef its/that  could  be  derived 
from  a  negative  income\tax  program.  pp.  E7310-11 


44.  FOOD  STAMPS.  Rep.  Zwach  s^soke  in  favor  of  the  Sullivan  amendment  to  the  Food  ( 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  Rep. stiller  spoke  against  the  amendment.  pp.  E7282-3, 
E7291-2 


45.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Reps.  Olsen  and  CuTver  spoke  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  arid  Rejzk  Scott  spoke  against  such  an  exten¬ 
sion.  pp.  E7283,  E7283-4,  E7292-3N 


46.  HUNGER.  Rep.  McClory  spoke  on  the  urgent  need  for  assistance  to  the  starving 
population  of  Biafra.  pp.  E7297- 


47.  EDUCATION.  Reps.  Machen  and  Boland  protested  the  freezing  of  funds  for  the 
impacted  areas  program,  pp.  E7272,  E7276-7 


48.  S1ATE  OF  THE  UNION.  Rep,  A^hbrook  stated  he  would  like  to  "juxtapose  several 

statements  which  pointedl/y  show  the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  carry  out  its  political  promises",  and  Inserted  the  President's 
1964  message,  pp.  E7301-3  \ 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


49.  CENSUS.  H.  R.  192325  by  Rep.  Mink  and  H.  R.  19331  by  Rep.  Vhnik,  to  amend  title 
13,  United  Stages  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  questions^ required  to  be 
answered  under  penalty  of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  peculation,  unem¬ 
ployment,  apfa  housing;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commitree.  Remarks 
of  Rep.  Mink  p.  H8179 


50.  VETERANS/^  H.  R.  19312  by  Rep.  Ashley,  to  amend  title  38,  United  Stages  Code, 
to  prpVide  employment  and  relocation  assistance  for  veterans;  to  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Remarks  of  author  pp.  H8178-9 


51.  PACKAGING.  H.  R.  19313  by  Rep.  Bell,  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act^ 
/co  provide  safe  packaging  of  toxic  household  substances  in  order  to  protecl 
children;  to  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
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Resolved,  That  Robert  O.  Tiernan,  of 
Rhode  Island,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
vto  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
tepresentatives  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

ie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  nation  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tarn 

STEEL  PRICE  INCREASES  ARBI¬ 
TRARY  >AND  UNWARRANTED 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  Hvise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  currently  enjoying  \the  longest,  con¬ 
tinuous  economic  expansion  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Wages  are  high.  Employment  is 
rising,  and  unemployment  i\steadily  de¬ 
clining. 

Whether  we  continue  along  \tiis  pros¬ 
perous  road  depends  on  whetheh.  we  can 
maintain  the  great  partnership  of\man- 


Office  where  this  complaint  desk  should 
be  formed.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  16754 
which  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to 
receive  information  and  promptly  in¬ 
vestigate  any  statement,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  complaint  submitted  to  him  by 
any  person  concerning  waste  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  the  use  of  Government  funds 
or  property.  I  hope  the  House  soon  will 
give  Government  employees  and  con¬ 
cerned  citizens  their  full  opportunity  to 


The  consumer  should  refuse  to  buy 
products  that  will  cost  him  an  extra  ^>1.3 
billion  because  of  the  steel  price  increase. 

The  homebuilder,  the  automaker,  and 
the  appliance  manufacturer  should  all 
turn  their  irritation  into  counteraction — 
by  adapting  plastics,  glass;-  concrete, 
aluminum,  and  other  materials  to  their 
needs.  / 

The  Congress  should/refuse  to  offer 
protection  from  foreigh  competition  to 


point  out  where  problems  exist  so  they  an  industry  that  flouts  the  public  inter¬ 
may  be  ferreted  out  by  the  General  Ac-  est  at  home.  / 
counting  Office  and  properly  reported  to 


Congress. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


The  steel  industry  has  played  the  bully 
boy  long  enough;  It  should  learn  to  be¬ 
have  as  a  responsible  sector  of  society. 
It  should  learri  respect  for  the  people  and 
the  Government — for  the  national  inter¬ 
est  that  is-  now  in  jeopardy  because  the 
dollar  rrjdy  be  weakened,  the  balance  of 
payments  threatened,  the  risk  of  infla¬ 
tion  increased,  the  scales  of  price  and 
wages  upset,  family  budgets  strained, 
and  the  tax  bill  made  a  mockery — all  be¬ 
cause  some  companies  think  they  can 


agement  and  labor  and  government  A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.  /walk  over  the  rest  of  us. 

which  has  largely  created  the  expansion.  The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  It  is  time  for  us  in  Cc 


Ashley 
Bating 
Batttn. 
Blanton 
Bolton\ 
Brock  \ 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla.\ 


[Roll  No.  305] 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Machen/ 
Gardner 


The  sudden,  arbitrary,  and  unnecessary  following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
price  increase  announced,  first  by  Beth-\  their  names: 
lehem  Steel,  and  then  by  other  steel 
companies — at  a  time  when  profits  are 
already  soaring — is  a  grave  threat  to  the 
equilibrium  of  the  American  economy. 

I  hope  that  the  officers  of  those  com¬ 
panies  will  heed  the  pleas  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  sound  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  rescind 
this  inflationary  increase.  A  return  to  the 
old  cycle  of  boom  and  bust,  of  inflation 
and  recession,  will  profit  no  one — least 
of  all  the  management  and  stockholders 
of  the  Nation’s  steel  companies. 

As  President  Johnson  said: 

The  price  increase  is  unreasonable  and  just 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand. 


Goodell 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 


MathiaS,  Md. 

Minshall 

Moore 

Mprse,  Mass. 
Morton 
/Nix 

7  Patman 


Congress  to  stand 
up  as  elected  leaders  of  the  people — 
leaders  who  will  do  all  in  our  consider¬ 
able  power  to  turn  back  this  selfish  and 
irresponsible  action.  The  steel  price  in¬ 
crease  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 


Burton,  Utah,  Hansen,  Idaho  Price,  HI. 


Clancy 
Collier 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dent 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dole 


\  Hansen,  Wash.  Quie 


COMPLAINT  DESK  ANNOUNCED  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 


Esch  / 
Eshlem/i 
Evins/Tenn. 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per-  Farbstein 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  f,}ood 
marks.)  /Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased,/ 
to  call  attention  to  the  opening  of  ,-a 
complaint  desk  at  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  receive  complaints  from  Fed¬ 
eral  employees  and  the  public  involving 
the  Federal  personnel  system.  This  office, 
which  will  report  directly  to  Commission 
Chairman  Macy,  is  an  important  devel¬ 
opment  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  recog¬ 
nition  that  a  governmentwide  unit  to 
consider  greivances  by  public  employees 
and  private  citizens  is/both  feasible  and 
a  proper  activity.  The  second  is  that 
there  is  a  need  fop  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  review  of/employee  complaints 
implicit  in  the  cfeation  of  this  office. 

This  new  channel  for  Government  em¬ 
ployees  to  express  their  problems,  seek 
assistance, /and  determine  their  rights 
only  partially  covers  problems  about 
which  a /overnmentwide  complaint  desk 
should/investigate.  Such  a  complaint 
desk  should  be  created  where  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  and  other  citizens  can  submit  in- 
f carnation  about  waste  or  inefficiency  in 
le  administration  of  Government  pro¬ 
grams.  Management  operations  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds  are  reviewed 
and  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 


'Hardy 
H^rslia  / 

Hathaway 
Hebert 

Hecki^r,  Mass. 

Herlong 
RoHandX 
Jones,  Mck 
•Kars  ten  \ 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski  \  Taft 
Edwards,  Q&lif.  Kupferman  \TaIcott 

Kuykendall  Waggonner 


Quillen 
Rarlck 
Resnick 
Rhodes,  Arlz. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Schadeberg 
Selden 
\  Skubitz 


Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McGlory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

MacGregor 


Waldie 
Wapuns 
Watson 
Wright, 
Wylie  \ 
Zion  \ 


\ 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall 
Members  have  answered  to  their  name^ 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  STEEL  PRICE  HIKE  MUST  BE 
BLOCKED 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  certain  steel  companies  seem  to  be 
acting  as  the  bully  boys  of  the  American 
economy.  They  think  that  they  are  big 
enough  to  get  away  with  economic  ag¬ 
gression — to  beat  the  consumer  and  the 
businessman  and  swagger  off  with  the 
spoils  of  victory. 

But  this  time  they  may  be  wrong.  This 
time  the  greedy  Goliaths  will  find  mil¬ 
lions  of  Davids  united  in  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  keep  prices  down. 

The  people  should  refuse  to  be 
“patsies”  for  the  profiteers  of  steel. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASES  ENDAN¬ 
GER  THE  NATION’S  ECONOMIC 

WELFARE 

(Mr.  REES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an¬ 
nounced  across-the-board  price  increases 
by  several  of  the  Nation’s  major  steel 
companies  pose  a  dire  threat  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  security  and 
welfare  of  all  our  people. 

These  companies  have  acted  irrespon¬ 
sibly  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  public  interest.  Their  decision  to  in¬ 
crease  prices  is  not  justified  by  their 
profit  staetments,  and  is  unacceptable  by 
any  reckoning  of  the  state  of  the  overall 
economy. 

I  urge  these  steel  firms  to  immediately 
rescind  this  extremely  unfortunate  and 
unreasonable  decision. 

\  Certainly,  as  business  leaders  the  steel 
company  executives  must  realize  that 
their  actions  could  lead  to  a  dreadful 
inflationary  spiral  that  will  cripple  the 
econoihy,  and  cause  terrible  hardship  and 
suffering,  for  millions  of  Americans.  As  a 
bellwether,  industry,  steel  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  .of  acting  with  caution  and 
concern  in  considering  any  price  in¬ 
crease.  \ 

It  is  obvious  that  they  have  not  done 
so.  And  an  aroused  Nation  is  right  in 
demanding  that  st'k^l  executives  go  back 
to  their  conference  tables  and  reconsider, 
and  rescind  their  pric/increases. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  AU¬ 
GUST  9,  AND  FOR  SAID  REPORTS 
TO  BE  PRINTED  AS  REPORTS  OF 
90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
September  4,  1968,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  permitted  to 
file  certain  investigative  reports  with  the 
Clerk  until  midnight,  August  9,  and  that 
said  reports  may  be  printed  as  reports 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 

H.R.  17126,  TO  AMEND  THE  FOOD 

AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  38,  UNITED  STATES 

CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  INCREASES  IN 

RATES  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR 

DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  16027) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  concur  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  the  line  following  line  3, 
insert : 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  314 (q)  and  section  356 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

“(b)  The  repeals  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  veteran  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  was  receiving  or  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  compensation  for  tuberculosis  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  had, 
reached  a  condition  of  complete  arrest.”  / 

Page  4,  after  the  line  following  line/3, 
insert :  7 

“Sec.  5.  Any  veteran  determined  bf  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  t6  have 
received  overpayments  of  educational'benefits 
under  former  chapter  33  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  in  connection  with  the  institu¬ 
tional  on-farm  training  program  conducted 
by  the  Tangipahoa  Parish  /School  Board, 
Amite,  Louisiana,  shall  be/  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
of  such  overpayment,  remaining  due  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  if  he  makes 
application  for  relief  within  two  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  veteran — 

“(1)  owned,  or  operated  under  a  valid 
lease,  a  farm  wjaich  met  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  implementing  Veterans’  Admin¬ 
istration  regulations; 

(2)  was'  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  farpl  and  was  not  employed  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  in  a  non-farm  occupation;  and 

(3)  participated  in  the  institutional  in¬ 
struction  furnished  by  the  Tangipahoa  Par¬ 
ish  School  Board  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
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stitutional  on-farm  training  program,  even 
though  such  instruction  may  not  have  met 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  im¬ 
plementing  Veterans’  Administration  regu¬ 
lations. 

“In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section.” 

Page  4,  after  the  line  following  line  3, 
insert : 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
"States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  of  a  new  subchapter  V  as 
I  follows: 

“  ‘Subchapter  V. — Incentive  Benefits  for  Vet¬ 
erans  Serving  as  Teachers,  Policemen,  and 
!  Firemen  in  Certain  Areas 
!  “  ‘§  1690.  Purpose;  definitions 

“  ‘(a)  This  subchapter  is  intended  to  fur¬ 
nish  special  encouragement,  by  the  payment 
j  of  incentive  benefits  and  supplementary 
training  allowances,  to  veterans  who  are 
,  willing  to  serve  for  a  prescribed  period  of 
time  as  teachers  in  certain  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools  or  as  policemen  or 
firemen  in  deprived  areas  of  the  United 
States, 

“‘(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
chapter — 

“  ‘(1)  The  term  “qualified  veteran”  means 
a  veteran  who  is  an  “eligible  veteran”  as  de¬ 
fined  in  section  1652(a)  of  this  title.  / 

“‘(2)  Tire  term  “deprived  area”  meahs 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  wptch 
has  a  crirfie  rate  of  more’  than  1,500'  per 
100,000  population,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator^ rom  year  to  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  Crime  Index  contained  in /the  Uni¬ 
form  Crime  Repchds,  compiled  anci  published 
annually  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  Departmentxff  Justice/ 

“‘(3)  The  terms  ‘‘policeman”  and  “fire¬ 
man”  mean  persons  employed  as  regular  full¬ 
time  policemen  or  fireman,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  a  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof. 

“  ‘(4)  The  term  “at  least  two  years”  means 
not  less  than  two  copsecutive\icademic  years 
in  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  who  agrees 
to  serve  as  a  teacher  under  thisSsubchapter, 
and  not  less  than  twenty-four  consecutive 
months  in  the-7  case  of  a  qualified/ veteran 
who  agrees  to/serve  as  a  policeman  or  fireman 
under  this  subchapter.  \ 

“  ‘  §  1691.  Public  service  incentive  benefits 
“‘(a) /The  Administrator  may,  by  regul)^- 
tion,  provide  incentive  benefits  for  qualified/ 
veterans  who  agree  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
at  Least  two  years - 

/'  ‘(1)  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  public  school  which  is  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended; 

“‘(2)  as  a  policeman  in  a  deprived  area; 
or 

“  ‘(3)  as  a  fireman  in  a  deprived  area. 

“‘(b)  Payment  of  incentive  benefits  un¬ 
der  this  section-  - 

“‘(1)  may  not  exceed  the  rates  set  forth 
in  section  1683  of  this  title  and  may  not  in 
the  case  of  any  qualified  veteran  be  paid  for 
more  than  twenty-four  months; 

“‘(2)  may  not  extend  (A)  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  academic  years  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  veteran  serving  as  a  teach¬ 
er,  or  (B)  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  policeman  or  fireman; 

“  ‘(3)  may  not  be  made  to  a  qualified  vet¬ 
eran  serving  as  a  teacher  under  this  subchap¬ 
ter  for  any  month  or  months  following  the 
end  of  the  regular  academic  year  of  the  school 
in  which  he  has  been  teaching  unless  he  is 
actually  serving  as  a  teacher  in  such  school 
during  such  month  or  months;  and 

“  ‘(4)  may  be  paid  only  to  a  qualified  vet¬ 
eran  on  the  basis  of  his  service  as  teacher, 
policeman,  or  fireman  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 


“‘(c)  The  Administrator  may  continue  to 
pay  a  qualified  veteran  incentive  benefits  un¬ 
der  section  1691  of  this  title  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  agreement  entered  into  be/ 
tween  the  Administrator  and  the  veteran 
even  though  the  school  in  which  such  Vet¬ 
eran  is  teaching  is  no  longer  receiving  ^fesist- 
ance  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  a/amend- 
ed,  or  the  area  in  which  such  Veteran  is 
serving  as  a  policeman  or  fireman, is  no  longer 
a  deprived  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
chapter,  if  ( 1 )  at  the  time/ such  veteran 
began  teaching  in  such  sclujol  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  into  Under  section  1691 
of  this  title  such  school  was  receiving  assist¬ 
ance  under  such  Act,  at  the  area  in  which 
such  veteran  is  serving/as  a  policeman  or  fire¬ 
man  was  a  deprived  area  for  purposes  of  this 
subchapter  at  the  /time  such  veteran  began 
his  service  therein/ pursuant  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  un/er  section  1691  of  this  title, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  (2)  such  veteran 
otherwise  qualifies  for  such  benefits. 

“  ‘§  1692.  Supplementary  training  allowance 
“  ‘(a)  Any  qualified  veteran  who  is  pursu¬ 
ing,  onA  full-time  basis,  as  defined  by  the 
Administrator,  a  program  of  education  (or  a 
combination  of  education  and  training) 
which  would  qualify  him  for  service  as  a 
teacher,  policeman,  or  fireman  and  who 
Agrees  to  pursue  such  service  for  at  least  two 
/years  after  the  completion  of  his  program 
(1)  as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  sec¬ 
ondary  public  school  receiving  assistance  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and.  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  or  (2) 
as  a  policeman  or  fireman  in  a  deprived  area, 
as  the  case  may  be,  may  receive  a  supple¬ 
mentary  training  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
while  pursuing  such  program.  Such  supple¬ 
mentary  training  allowance  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
to  which  the  veteran  is  entitled  under  sec¬ 
tion  1682  of  this  title. 

“‘(b)  No  allowance  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  be  paid 
for  any  period  of  education  or  training  longer 
than  the  period  the  qualified  veteran  has 
agreed  to  serve  in  a  deprived  area,  and  in  no 
event  shall  a  qualified  veteran  be  paid  a  sup¬ 
plementary  training  allowance  under  this 
section  for  any  period  after  his  eligibility  for 
education  and  training  under  this  chapter 
has  expired. 

“  ‘§1693.  General  provisions 

“  ‘(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  qualified  veteran  employed  by  the 
SDistrict  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  a  teacher, 
policeman,  or  fireman  may  receive  an  incen¬ 
tive  benefit  or  a  supplementary  training  al¬ 
lowance  under  this  subchapter  in  addition  to 
his  compensation  for  such  service. 

"‘(b\  In  the  event  a  qualified  veteran 
breaches\his  agreement  to  serve  in  a  deprived 
area,  any  amount  paid  to  him  by  way  of  sup¬ 
plementary^ draining  allowance  pursuant  to 
section  1692  \of  this  chapter  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  overpayment  and  recoverable  as 
a  debt  to  the  Government  unless  waived  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  3902(a)  of  this  title.’ 

“(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  34,  title  38\United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  \ 

“  ‘SUBCHAPTER  V. — INCENTIVE  BENEFITS 
FOR  VETERANS  SERVING  AS  TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN,  AND  FIREMEN  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS  \ 

“  ‘1690.  Purpose;  definitions.  \ 

“  ‘1691.  Public  service  incentive  benefits. 

“  ‘1692.  Supplementary  training  ahpwance. 

“  ‘1693.  General  provisions.’  ”  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fpqm 
Texas?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  concurred  in. 
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\we  do  finally  have  an  official  committee 
investigate  such  matters. 

It  seems  most  reasonable  to  me 
thaK  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Sch  wSjngel]  recently  requested  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
to  look  mto  the  allegations  which  have 
been  madfNn  the  press  concerning  lobby¬ 
ing  and  campaign  contributions  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  trucking  industry.  I 
disagree  completely  with  the  unkind  and 
inaccurate  remarks  which  have  been  di¬ 
rected  at  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Congress  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to\he  gentleman.  He 
understands  that  the  eommittee  has  a 
dual  function  and  thathin  addition  to 
monitoring  conduct  it  can  and  should 
examine  matters  of  this  nature  to  de¬ 
termine  the  facts  and  thert  establish 
proper  guidelines  for  both  lobbyists  and 
Members.  The  committee  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  any  Member  to  clarif5r\such 
matters,  and  there  remain  many  difficult 
grey  areas  in  need  of  clarification.  lie 
did  not,  nor  do  I,  suggest  any  knowledge 
of  the  facts  in  this  matter  or  agreement 
with  the  press  allegations.  Rather  he 
sought  clarification  of  the  matter  by  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  long 
been  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
congressional  reform.  Even  before  the 
creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  back  in  the 
87th  Congress  and  before,  he  was  waging 
what  was  then  a  little  understood  battle 
for  increased  committee  staffing  for  mi¬ 
nority  Members  of  the  House  so  that  all 
sides  of  the  issues  that  come  before  Con¬ 
gress  could  be  made  known  to  the  people 
we  serve.  He  has  introduced  a  number  of 
bills  designed  to  improve  the  Congress 
and  make  it  a  more  responsive,  efficient 
and  better-understood  instrument  for 
dealing  with  the  Nation’s  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  taken 
a  special  interest  in  other  aspects  of  the 
operations  of  Congress.  I  point  particu¬ 
larly  to  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  greater 
utilization  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  its  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
The  gentleman  has  not  hesitated  to 
wade  in  waist  high  to  a  tall  elephant  to 
the  baffling,  complex,  brain-bending 
world  of  automatic  data  processing/and 
the  problems  and  promises  it  holds  for 
support  of  congressional  information 
handling.  / 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa, /is  much  as 
any  other  individual  Member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  has  helped  to  preserve  the  proud 
history  of  Congress  as  &  living  part  of 
our  heritage  through/  his  stewardship 
as  President  of  the  HS.  Capitol  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I/commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa7  for  his  integrity,  his 
courage,  and  his  unflagging  dedication 
to  the  proposition  that  this  House,  and 
all  of  us  who  serve  in  it,  can  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  tq/build  a  better  America  if  only 
we  will  hot  neglect  to  do  the  necessary 
thing/that  must  be  done,  first,  to  bring 
about  a  better  House  of  Representatives. 


/HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1968 

(Mr.  DADDARIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ramarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg¬ 
islation  passed  this  last  week  represents 
a  recognition  of  the  crisis  which  exists 
in  our  national  educational  system  that 
has  grown  increasingly  in  magnitude  in 
the  past  decade  and  has  continued  to 
grow  since  the  passage  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  H.R.  15067,  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  other  related  acts,  will  aid  in  re¬ 
dressing  imbalances  which  today  are 
straining  the  financial  and  intellectual 
fabric  of  our  public  and  "private  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education. 

For  example:  title  III  of  this  bill, 
which  seeks  to  strengthen  developing 
institutions;  title  VI,  which  provides  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  undergraduate  instruction;  title  IX, 
which  provides  incentives  for  the  ex¬ 
change  and  sharing  of  educational  re¬ 
sources  among  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  and  title  XI,  which  extends 
and  broadens  the  Higher  Education  Fa¬ 
cilities  Act  of  1965,  deal  with  funda¬ 
mental  problems  of  higher  education 
\that  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  intensive  hearings  durihg 
tire  past  month  by  the  Subcommitte/on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and /Astro¬ 
nautics.  H.R.  875,  which  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  hearings,  deals  with  insti¬ 
tutional  'grants  in  the  a/ea  of  the 
sciences;  bht  the  same  baffle  problems 
exist  in  the  bHl  which  the  House  has  con¬ 
sidered  and  passed.  / 

It  is  trite  to  s&w  that  there  is  a  crisis 
in  higher  educatiohifi  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  crisis  is  real.  In  testi¬ 
mony  before  the,Science,  Research,  and 
Development  Sjrocommittee  on  H.R.  875, 
Dr.  John  N./Hobstetteh  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
10th  of  last  month  stated;  \ 

When /we  extrapolate  our  growth  in  cost 
and  income  for  the  past  five  yearsVt-o  some 
five  years  in  the  future,  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  an  annual  deficit  gap  of  close  to 
$10  million  (at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  .  It  is  clear  that  the  pattern  of  the 
past  simply  cannot  be  permitted  to  prevah 
in  the  future.  \ 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Board  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  of 
Duke  University  Medical  School,  further 
pointed  out  on  July  17 : 

Even  as  we  discuss  these  matters,  many 
universities,  particularly  those  under  private 
auspices,  are  finding  an  increasing  dispar¬ 
ity  between  their  financial  resources  and  the 
expectations  of  American  society.  A  few  are 
approaching  insolvency.  A  half  dozen,  re¬ 
portedly,  are  considering  closing  their  medi¬ 
cal  schools  unless  public  funds  of  substan¬ 
tial  order  become  available. 

Truly  we  have  reached  a  crisis  in 
American  higher  education.  The  rising 
cost  of  general  operations  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  undergraduate  enrollment 
are  matters  of  statistical  record.  Su¬ 
perimposed  on  this  has  been  an  even 
more  rapid  growth  in  graduate  enroll¬ 
ment,  reflecting  the  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  and  specialization  of  our  society.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  both  operating  costs 
and  enrollment  have  been  doubling  ap¬ 
proximately  every  10  years  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  graduate  study  today  rep¬ 


resents  almost  one-half  of  the  total  costs 
for  higher  education  in  our  Nation.  / 

In  the  area  of  higher  education  in 
the  sciences — including  the  /  social 
sciences — H.R.  875  proposes  to  attack 
several  of  these  underlying  problems  that 
we  face  in  higher  educatioh.  First,  it 
provides  continuing  and  predictable  sup¬ 
port  for  a  5-year  period  of  institutional 
grants.  The  bill  proposes  $150  million  for 
each  of  5  years,  to  be  distributed  by  a 
three-part  formula./One  third,  or  $50 
million,  would  be  distributed  to  institu¬ 
tions  in  proportion  to  the  project  awards 
made  by  the  .  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Ui.  Office  of  Education,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in  the 
preceding  year.  A  second  one-third — or 
$50  millipfi— would  be  distributed  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  in  a  State  as  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  high  school  graduates 
in  the  United  States.  That  fraction  of 
the  total  $50  million  would  be  distributed 
within  a  State  on  the  basis /if  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  taught  in  the 
sciences  in  an  institution  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  credit  hours 
taught  in  that  State  in  the  sciences.  The 
final  third — or  $50  million  a  year — 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  earned 
master’s  and  doctor’s  degrees  in  the  sci¬ 
ences  awarded  during  the  immediately 
previous  3  years  by  institutions  of  high¬ 
er  education. 

Under  this  arrangement,  for  example, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  institutions  in 
my  own  State — Connecticut — would  re¬ 
ceive  approximately  $1,500,000  annually 
for  both  public  and  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  based  on  statistical 
information  over  the  past  several  years. 
A  larger  and  more  populous  State  such 
as  California,  using  the  same  statistical 
basis,  would  receive  approximately  $10,- 
865,000  each  year  for  the  5-year  period 
of  the  bill.  All  of  these  funds  would  flow 
directly  to  the  individual  institutions, 
and  as  pointed  out  by  the  majority  of 
the  witnesses  on  H.R.  875  would  provide 
a  supplement  to  the  project  grant  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  been  the  backbone  of 
institutional  science  support  since  World 
\War  II. 

\The  nature  of  H.R.  875  is  such  as  to 
provide  a  “pilot”  or  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  in  institutional  grants  for  the  sci¬ 
ences'/.  Conceivably  it  could  serve  as  a 
model  which  could  later  be  expanded 
to  aid  inVmeeting  the  needs,  not  only  of 
the  sciences  and  science-related  pro¬ 
grams,  but  also  of  the  arts  and  humani¬ 
ties.  Without,  exception  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
spoke  to  the  needs  of  strengthening  both 
the  sciences  anch  the  humanities  so 
that  young  men  and\women  who  are  the 
product  of  our  educational  system  will 
be,  in  fact,  versatile  and  well-rounded 
citizens.  \ 

Dr.  Harvey  Brooks,  dear/ of  engineer¬ 
ing  and  applied  physics  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  member  of  theNfaculty  of 
public  administration,  aptly  pointed  out: 

My  own  belief  is  that  a  combination  of 
many  mechanisms  will  be  required,  a\d  the 
sooner  we  start  experimenting  with  several 
mechanisms  the  better  position  we  wilh.be 
in  within  a  few  years  to  decide  the  best  mrx. 

*  Indeed,  I  must  agree  with  Dr.  Brooks  ' 
in  that  the  bill  which  was  passed  this 
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lak  week,  H.R.  15067,  and  H.R.  875, 
which  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
Science,  Research,  and  Development. 
Subcommittee,  are  each  a  part  of  that 

mix.  ,  . 

The  protect  grants  and  grants-m-aid. 
system  wh&h  has  flourished  in  science : 
and  science-delated  Government-sup- , 
port  programs'^has  allowed  our  institu-  j 
tions  of  higher  learning  to  meet  the  ever¬ 
growing  scientific  f^nd  technological  de¬ 
mands  of  our  society.  However,  it  is  clear 
from  the  testimony  'that  a  supplement 
to  the  project  grant  system  is  needed  by 
those  institutions  in  their  scientific  pro¬ 
grams  to  provide  institutional  flexibility 
and  balanced  growth.  \ 

Dr.  Fred  Harvey  Harrington,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin\in  testi¬ 
mony  on  H.R.  875  pointed  out  chat  the 
project  grant  system  has  served  wa^l  and 
continues  to  serve  well  the  functions  of 
demonstration  and  innovation  in  ourin- 
stitutions  of  higher  learning,  but  that  fit 
serves  less  well  the  function  of  con¬ 
tinuing  support.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
the  institutional  grants  can  serve  an 
important  function.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  H.R.  875  which  limits  itself  to  the 
sciences,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  15067  passed  this  last  week. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning,- 
from  the  community  or  junior  college 
level,  to  the  graduate  level  face  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Our  society  is  placing 
greater  and'  greater  demands  on  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  New  emphasis  and 
new  directions  are  being  determined  for 
the  solution  of  old  problems,  and  new 
problems  are  developing  which  will  re¬ 
quire  not  only  the  disciplines  now  exist¬ 
ing  but  the  development  of  new  disci¬ 
plines  and  knowledge  for  their  solution. 
As  the  record  shows  in  the  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  consideration  of  H.R.  875,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  science  and  science-related 
efforts  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  receive  support  on  a  broader  insti¬ 
tutional  basis,  if  we  are  to  cope  with  our 
societal  changes  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  need  for  new  emphases  and  new 
directions  has  been  recognized  by  the 
President  in  a  committee  which  is  now 
preparing  a  study  of  strategies  for  higher 
education  and  which  should  report  its 
activities  this  fall.  The  recent  hearings 
on  H.R.  875  should  serve  to  contribute 
to  this  study  which  is  now  underway 
and  represents,  in  reality,  a  forerunner 
to  that  study  in  defining  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  extant  in  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  today. 

H.R.  15067,  which  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  this  last  week,  reflects,  the 
growing  needs  in  education  and  rein¬ 
forces  the  conviction  that  the  crisis  in 
education  is  real. 


CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

AIDS  FARMERS,  TOWNSPEOPLE 

(Mr.  CULVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crop¬ 
land  adjustment  program  has  provided 
significant  assistance  in  my  congres¬ 
sional  district  and  in  the  country,  not 
just  to  farmers  but  to  rural  and  urban 
residents  alike. 


It  is  time  the  Congress  recognized  that 
on-again,  off-again  farm  programs  can¬ 
not  solve  what  has  come  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  problem  of  threatened  overpro¬ 
duction  resulting  from  our  achievements 
in  agricultural  technology.  Our  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  is  greater  than  we  can  effi¬ 
ciently  employ  now  and  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  and  a  failure  to  exercise 
adequate  voluntary  controls  can  only 
further  depress  already  dangerously  low 
farm  prices. 

And  lower  farm  prices  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  not  just  farmers  but  our 
entire  interdependent  economy,  which  is 
based  on  the  strength  and  stability  of 
agriculture. 

There  are  close  to  450  million  acres  of 
cropland  in  this  country,  a  little  more 
than  300  million  of  which  are  presently 
required  to  produce  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  our  friends  abroad.  The  poverty 
and  hunger  which  continues  to  exist  in 
our  Nation  and  the  world  are  not  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  to  produce  enough,  but  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  factors  including  efficient 
distribution  and  effective  use  of  the  food 
that  is  available. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  long-term 
cropland  diversion  programs  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  national  agricultural  policy 
so  that  farmers  and  the  entire  agri¬ 
business  structure  can  plan  meaningfully 
and  gear  their  operations  to  long-range 
objectives  and  goals. 

Such  programs  are  particularly  mean¬ 
ingful  for  farmers  who  may  wish  to  shift 
their  farming  operations,  but  cannot  un¬ 
der  their  present  circumstances.  And 
they  give  older  farmers  who  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  continue  crop  production  a 
chance  to  retire,  or  turn  to  other  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprises. 

Finally,  diverted  acres  need  not  be  idle 
land  merely  representing  stored  up  agri¬ 
cultural  productive  capacity  for  future 
use.  They  can  provide  increased  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  both  rural  and 
urban  residents. 

During  the  2  years  that  the  program 
was  operational,  more  than  65.000  farm¬ 
ers  placed  over  4  million  acres  of  crop¬ 
land  in  the  program,  and  some  12,000 
opened  more  than  a  million  diverted 
acres  to  the  public  for  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking,  and  trapping,  free  of  any  charge 
to  the  users. 

Under  Greenspan,  State  and  local  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  received  assistance  to  acquire 
cropland  for  permanent  diversion  to 
recreation,  open  space,  natural  beauty, 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  and  wild¬ 
life  benefits. 

That  program  has  been  particularly 
meaningful  in  the  Second  District  of 
Iowa,  which  received  the  first  Greenspan 
funds  and  was  one  of  the  largest  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  entire  country.  Awards 
totaling  more  than  $116,000  have  been 
made  for  the  development  of  1,400  acres 
in  four  counties — for  community  and 
county  parks  and  recreation  areas  and 
for  school  playgrounds  as  well. 

Nationally,  135  public  agencies  includ¬ 
ing  school  districts,  conservation  boards, 
recreational  authorities,  and  city  and 
county  governments  in  27  States  applied 
for  and  received  grants  for  playgrounds, 
picnic  areas,  ponds  for  fishing,  boating 
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and  swimming,  nature  trails,  wilderness 
camps,  parks,  golf  course,  baseball  and 
softball  diamonds,  and  water  pollution 
control  areas. 

The  record  gives  evidence  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  value  of  the  cropland  ad¬ 
justment  program,  which  benefits  wide 
segments  of  our  population  beyond  the 
farmer  himself. 

It  enables  farmers  to  retire  or  shift 
their  farming  operations;  it  provides 
outdoor  recreational  areas  for  our  grow¬ 
ing  population;  and  it  helps  to  keep  crop 
production  in  balance  with  market  de¬ 
mands,  contributing  total  economic 
stability  for  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

In  my  judgment,  Congress  has  been 
mistaken  in  refusing  funds  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  House  has  affirmed  its  belief 
in  the  program  by  enacting  H.R.  17126, 
which  extends  it  under  title  VI,  and  I 
hope  that  full  funding  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


A  GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  INCOME 

For  senior  citizens 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
permit  our  senior  citizens  to  earn  what¬ 
ever  they  can  in  their  retirement  years, 
if  they  wish  to  continue  and  are  able  to 
continue  working;  and  to  guarantee 
them  a  minimum  income  of  $100  a 
month  for  an  individual  and  $200  a 
month  for  a  couple,  if  they  are  unable 
to  work  or  do  not  wish  to  work  beyond 
the  age  of  61  years.  The  text  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  my  bill  dealing  with  the  guaran¬ 
teed  minimum  income  is  as  follows: 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  a  new  title 
XX  as  follows : 

“TITLE  XX— GUARANTEED  MININMTIM 
ANNUAL  INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
AGED 

“ELIGIBILITY  FOR  BENEFITS 
v  “Sec.  2001.  Every  individual  who— 

\“(1)  has  attained  age  62, 

\(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defiWd  in  section  2009) , 

“(3\  has  an  annual  income  (as  determined 
pursuahr  to  section  2004)  of  less  than  $2,400, 
in  the  c\e  of  an  individual  who  is  married 
and  livingSwith  his  spouse,  or  $1,200,  in  the 
case  of  any'other  individual, 

“(4)  has  hied  application  for  benefits 
under  this  titl\ 

shall  (subject  tovthe  succeeding  provisions 
of  this  title)  be  entitled  to  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  annual  income  benefits  for  the  aged. 

“PAYMENT  tJF  BENEFITS 

“Sec.  2002.  (a)  Benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly,  basis,  except  that, 
if  the  benefit  payable  to  \n  individual  for 
any  month  is  less  than  $5,  s\ch  benefit  may 
be  paid  on  such  other  basisNl but  not  less 
often  than  semiannually)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulations  provide.  \ 

“(b)  Benefits  under  this  title  shail  be  pay¬ 
able  to  any  individual  only  for  months  (1) 
after  the  month  in  which  his  entitlement 
thereto  is  established  pursuant  to  an  appli¬ 
cation  therefor  filed  under  section  2001,  said 
(2)  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such  inoy-  . 
vidual  dies. 

“(c)  No  married  individual  who  Is.  living  \ 
with  his  spouse  for  any  month  shall  be  en- 
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receive  the  old  standards,  is  now  the  11th 
State  to  receive  the  new  standards. 

Governor  Burns,  it  is  my  privilege  and  my 
pleasure  now  to  present  to  you  offically  in 
tjehalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  standards  and  the  instruments 
whitdi  provide  the  basis  for  measurement  for 
your  'State,  and  which  are  symbolized  by  this 
plaque\and  by  these  certificates. 

(Mr.  MlLLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this,  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

[Mr.  MILLER  pf  California’s  remarks 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks.] 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
HAS  A  PROUD  ERBBLEM 

(Mr.  RANDALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  noVvery 
long  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  a  breakfast  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
sponsored  by  the  Future  Farmers  o: 
America. 

When  I  arrived  I  learned  I  was  not  a 
run-of-the-mill  guest  among  some  of 
my  colleagues  but  even  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Members  of  the  other  body. 
I  was  permitted  to  sit  at  the  speakers 
table  because  one  of  my  constituents, 
Paul  Diehl  of  Butler,  Mo.,  is  the  national 
secretary  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

Paul  has  served  the  past  year  as  an 
able  and  excellent  secretary  of  that  great 
organization.  More  than  that,  he  was  an 
eloquent  speaker  at  the  breakfast.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  principal  speaker.  His 
remarks  were  so  well  received  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  they  sat  with 
close  attention  as  he  continued  through 
his  speech.  To  demonstrate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  my  constituent  as  an  orator  it 
should  be  remembered  some  of  those  lis¬ 
tening  regard  themselves  as  outstanding 
public  speakers. 

In  the  case  of  the  breakfast  speec^f 
it  was  not  only  an  instance  of  good  de¬ 
livery  and  top  quality  presentation /out 
it  was  the  thoughts  which  were  contained 
in  his  remarks.  For  this  reason  j  asked 
leave  to  incorporate  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  they  may-lie  shared 
by  all  of  our  colleagues  as  ar/example  of 
what  the  Future  Farmery  of  America 
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is  of  develop - 
young  rural- 
lese  are  the  ones 
to  feed  America 


have  accomplished  in 
ing  leadership  among  1 
ists.  Let  us  not  forget, 
we  must  depend  u 
in  the  years  ahead. 

We  in  the  FFA  2iave  a  rich  and  glorious 
heritage.  In  fact,  ,<5ur  entire  program  is  built 
around  the  ide*i  of  improvement  through 
competition.  \ye  as  young  men  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to"  accept  challenges  and  take 
advantage  eff  the  many  opportunities  that 
are  ours.  As  FFA  members  we  wear  he  em¬ 
blem  of  Aur  organization  and  in  this  emblem 
are  many  symbols  of  the  challenges  we  see 
in  the  world  today.  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  these  challenges  that  every  Future 
Farmer  proudly  wears  on  his  jacket. 

The  two  most  prominent  words  on  this 
''emblem  are  “vocational  agriculture’’  and  this 
is  the  key  to  our  entire  program.  The  vocar 
tional  education  program  was  started  with 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917.  From  the  very  ' 
beginning  these  students  of  vocational  edu¬ 


cation  felt  a  sense  of  togetherness  and  com¬ 
radeship  due  to  their  common  background 
and  experiences.  This  is  also  symbolized  on 
our  emblem  by  the  cross  section  of  the  ear 
of  corn,  since  corn  is  a  crop  grown  in  everv 
State.  '  y 

The  integral  part  of  this  vocational  agri¬ 
culture,  which  vitalizes  and  rounds  out  the 
educational  program  is  symbolized  on  our 
emblem  by  the  letters  “FFA.”  The  FFA  was 
organized  in  1928  by  progressive  men  and 
students  who  felt  they  were  not  obtaining 
maximum  results  from  their  classroom  in¬ 
struction.  At  the  first  national  convention 
in  Kansas  City  only  33  delegates  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  but  last  October  over  12,000  FFA 
members  crowded  into  Kansas  City  for  this 
glorious  event.  Hence,  our  organization  has 
grown  and  prospered  because  it  provides 
challenging  opportunities  for  youth. 

As  you  know  from  reading  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  there  are  many  people  who 
feel  youth  are  not  living  up  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  doing  their  share  of  the  work. 
But  we  in  the  FFA  believe  in  hard  work,  and 
this  is  represented  on  our  emblem  by  the 
plow,  which  stands  for  labor  and  tillage  of 
the  soil.  F*FA  members  appreciate  work  and 
are  willing  to  put  in  a  good  day’s  work  for> 
a  day’s  wage.  This  we  believe  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Another  criticism  of  most  of  today’s  y&uth 
is  that  they  have  little  respect  for  their1  eld¬ 
ers.  But  we  as  FFA  members  wear  an  owl  on 
our  jacket,  which  symbolizes  our  respect  for 
adults.  We  believe  that  our  contributions 
can\be  more  valuable  if  they /'are  enacted 
while\considering  the  advice  that  we  receive 
from  Adults  concerned  in  pur  behalf.  We 
recognizk  that  adults  possess  this  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  only  through  experience. 
Also,  this\owl  symbolizes  our  desire  to 
strengthen  offr  mental, Abilities  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  good  scholarship/traits. 

Another  symbol  oil  the  background  of  our 
emblem  which  seems  to  illuminate  the  other 
parts  of  the  emblem  is  the  rising  sun.  This 
rising  sun  is  a  .t'oken  pf  a  new  era  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  a  new  day  that  will  dawn  when  we 
are  trained  for  our  occupations  and  have 
learned  to  cooperate.  We  are  concerned 
about  ouf  future  and  rightfully  so,  because 
as  young  people  we  will  be  spending  most  of 
our  jiVes  there.  As  young  people  we  are 
enthused  about  the  future  and  concerned  as 
to/now  we  will  be  able  to  make  our  best 
ntribution  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  final  part  of  our  emblem  thatT  would 
like  to  discuss  is  the  American  Eagle,  and  this 
represents  the  most  exciting  area  to  me.  We 
wear  the  American  Eagle  because  we  believe 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  are 
proud  to  be  citizens  of  this  country.  The 
FFA  organization  is  100%  American  in  its  ' 
ideals  and  purposes.  We  say  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the.  Flag  at  all  of  our  meet¬ 
ings,  and  are  proud  of  our  American  heritage. 

This  eagle  also  represents  something  else 
to  me.  Although  I  have  a  farm  background, 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  poultry.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  told  when  a  storm  comes  up,  a 
chicken  can  muster  up  all  of  its  strength 
and  fly  for  a  few  short  yards  until  it  reaches 
shelter.  It  then  hides  until  the  storm  blows 
over.  Another  bird,  the  turkey,  behaves  dif¬ 
ferently  when  a  storm  arrives.  I  am  told 
turkeys  crowd  together  during  a  storm  and 
that  many  times  they  often  suffocate  as  a 
result  of  this.  The  eagle,  however,  performs 
quite  differently  under  these  circumstances. 
Although  engineers  cannot  explain  why,  the 
eagle  flies  to  the  fiercest  part  of  the  storm. 
It  then  positions  its  body  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  is  able  to  soar  above  the  tur¬ 
bulence.  As  Future  Farmers  we  can  draw 
many  parallels  from  this  illustration.  Un¬ 
like  chickens,  FFA  members  do  not  hide 
when  the  going  gets  rough,  but  willingly 
face  the  challenges  of  life.  Also,  we  shun 
from  behaving  like  a  turkey.  We  try  to  avoid 
being  such  a  part  of  the  crowd  that  we  suf¬ 
focate  all  talent  that  we  might  have  to  offer 
to  our  country.  But  we  try  to  pattern  our 


actions  after  that  of  the  eagle — in  this/.ase, 
the  American  Eagle.  We  look  upon  ouf  FFA 
participation  as  an  opportunity  to  /prepare 
ourselves  so  that  we  will  be  able'  to  soar 
above  the  difficulties  and  obstacle^  that  may 
confront  us.  In  this  way  we  can  play  our  part 
as  productive  American  citizensr 

I  stand  before  you  representing  443,000 
young  men  from  all  corners/if  our  great  land. 
We  are  aware  that  there  ate  many  problems 
confronting  us  today,  but  through  the  FFA 
we  turn  these  problems/into  opportunities — • 
the  challenging  opportunities  such  as  main¬ 
taining  farming  and  ranching  as  a  way  of  life, 
developing  our  Gofi-given  talents  and  de¬ 
termining  how  ye  might  make  our  best 
contributions.  Wf  are  proud  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  and  eagerto  accept  the  challenge  offered 
to  us  as  youi#  to  keep  the  United  States  of 
America  thq  greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

/ _ _ 

EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup¬ 
port  H.R.  17126,  the  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I 
strongly  favor  the  passage  of  this  exten¬ 
sion  for  several  reasons.  Foremost  is  my 
conviction  that  we  must  continue  the 
farm  program  as  an  effort  to  prevent 
more  persons  from  leaving  our  farms. 
If  they  continue  to  go  to  the  cities  this 
can  only  result  in  an  intensification  of 
urban  problems. 

The  American  farmer  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  miracle  of  production.  The 
word  “subsidy”  has  been  batted  around 
with  considerable  carelessness.  One  of 
the  really  and  truly  great  subsidies  of 
our  time  has  been  the  American  farmer 
subsidizing  the  American  consumer.  Less 
than  10  short  years  ago,  the  consumer 
spent  25  percent  of  his  disposable  in¬ 
come  on  food.  Today,  10  years  later,  he 
spends  only  17  percent  of  his  disposable 
income  on  food.  Yet  even  with  this  great 
achievement,  the  1967  farm  income  was 
down  over  the  preceding  year  by  $10 
billion,  due  in  part  to  the  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  which  the  farmer  finds 
himself. 

There  are  many  reasons  the  farm 
program  should  be  extended,  not  just  for 
1  year  but  for  4  years,  at  this  time. 
Farmers  must  plan  just  as  business  or 
industry  must  plan,  if  we  expect  to  keep 
our  country  the  best  fed  at  the  lowest 
cost  of  any  country  in  the  world.  I  think 
we  must  remember  that  agriculture  is 
our  largest  industry.  If  it  does  not  fare 
well  or  prosper,  there  will  be  repercus¬ 
sions  in  other  areas  of  our  economy. 
Those  who  would  compartmentalize  or 
cast  into  hard-and-fast  categories  our 
population,  are  shortsighted. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  urban  areas 
are  economically  dependent  upon  the 
countryside  because  it  is  the  farmers 
who  buy  the  products  made  in  our  big 
cities.  The  truth  is,  we  are  interdepend¬ 
ent  upon  each  other  because  were  it  not 
for  the  farmer  and  his  ability  to  produce, 
great  populations  could  not  continue  to 
survive  in  our  great  cities.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  our  population  seem  to  prefer 
to  live  in  urban  areas  where  they  can 
enjoy  what  seems  to  be  the  excitement 
and  attraction  of  big  city  life.  But  they 
must  be  fed  from  the  farms. 

When  we  support  a  farm  program,  we 
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are  not  paying  back  anyone  for  anything. 
We  do  not  pass  the  farm  program  to  re¬ 
ward  anyone,  but  are  only  doing  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balanced  econ¬ 
omy.  If  the  consumer  expects  to  continue 
to  receive  the  bargain  he  has  enjoyed  in 
the  past  in  terms  of  bountiful  foods  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  farmers,  then  we  must  all 
see  each  other’s  needs  and  problems  and 
most  of  all,  understand  that  we  are  inter¬ 
dependent  upon  one  another. 

A  lot  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
last  8  years  in  solving  the  farmer’s  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  not  too  long  ago  we  were 
paying  out  huge  amounts  for  storage  of 
surplus  commodities.  We  were  also  pay¬ 
ing  out  billions  of  dollars  to  give  away 
these  surpluses  overseas.  Today  these 
surplus  Quantities  have  been  dramatical¬ 
ly  reduced. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  farm  program 
is  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  an  effort 
to  solve  a  problem.  It  is  a  matter  in¬ 
volving  the  entire  national  interest,  not 
just  the  agricultural  interest. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  I  opposed  the  effort  to  limit  pay¬ 
ments  because  payments  are  not  sub¬ 
sidies  as  such.  If  we  impose  limits  on 
payments,  we  change  the  nature  of  the 
program  and  the  nature  of  the  program 
may  become  unworkable.  If  there  are 
any  who  assume  money  will  be  saved  by 
limiting  payments,  they  are  following 
false  logic.  The  reason  is  that  if  one  large 
farmer  who  has  been  foregoing  produc¬ 
tion  on  1,000  acres  pulls  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  that  means  100  small  farmers  will 
have  to  forego  production  of  10  more 
acres  each  to  maintain  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  stability.  Maybe  this  would  not 
cost  more  in  Federal  dollars,  but  it  would 
cost  further  curtailment  of  opportunity 
for  a  lot  of  smaller  farmers. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
the  recent  poor  people’s  campaign  was 
the  charge  that  the  present  agriculture 
programs  are  not  doing  enough  about 
rural  poverty.  They  further  charged  that 
all  we  had  been  doing  by  our  present 
agriculture  program  was  to  further  en¬ 
rich  the  affluent  farmer  who  did  not  need 
or  deserve  any  help.  That  charge  was  not 
only  unjust  but  untrue.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Marion  Clawson’s  new  book,  “Policy  Di¬ 
rections  for  U.S.  Agriculture.” 

He  points  out  in  this  book  the  fact  many 
farmers  have  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses  to 
gross  income  and  many  operate  at  a  loss. 
He  shows  that  about  one-half  of  all 
farms  have  an  annual  income  below  the 
$3,000.  poverty  line.  His  conclusion  seems 
correct  when  he  points  out  all  available 
data  reveals  the  extent  of  large  numbers 
of  low-income  farmers,  more  moderate 
numbers  of  fair  income  farmers  and  only 
a  relatively  few  farmers  with  good  in¬ 
come.  Even  those  who  do  seem  to  have 
a  good  income,  he  points  out,  are  re¬ 
warded  much  less  than  their  talents  and 
capital  deserve.  Mr.  Clawson  makes  a 
most  interesting  and  certainly  needed 
conclusion  when  he  argues  a  great  urban 
country  should  never  become  so  compla¬ 
cent  about  what  seems  to  be  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  food  supply  that  it  becomes 
indifferent  to  the  farmer  and  rewards 
him  less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve. 

We  must  extend  the  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram.  We  should  extend  it  for  4  years. 


The  farmers  of  our  Nation  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  more  than  our  markets 
will  absorb.  The  farmer  has  to  sell  at  the 
world  price.  He  must  buy  at  the  domestic 
level  of  prices,  which  includes  all  the 
built-in  costs  produced  by  such  things  as 
minimum  wage  laws  and  the  inflationary 
spiral.  In  the  field  of  industry  and  man¬ 
ufacturing,  the  producers  there  regulate 
production  to  prevent  price  disasters. 
Farmers,  historically,  have  not  been  able 
to  do  this  without  a  farm  program.  Our 
farm  commodity  programs  today,  which 
everyone  should  know  are  voluntary  pro¬ 
grams,  permit  our  farmers  to  cooperate 
by  diverting  acreage  from  surplus  crop 
production  into  soil  conservation.  To 
their  credit,  many  of  these  farmers  fol¬ 
lows  such  a  course  at  a  financial  sacrifice 
only  because  they  understand  that  bal¬ 
anced  supplies  are  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Since  1960  we  have  come  a  long  way 
to  reduce  the  inventories  of  the  com¬ 
modity  credit  corporations  from  their 
peak  of  over  $6  billion  in  value  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1960,  down  to  much  less  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  as  of  the  end  of  May  of  this  year. 

When  considering  the  farm  bill,  there 
are  only  a  few  alternatives  available.  One 
is  to  go  back  to  huge  surplus  inventories 
of  a  few  years  ago  with  higher  Federal 
costs.  Another  is  to  flood  the  market,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  economic  impact  by  overpro¬ 
duction  which  can  only  result  in  far  wider 
woe  for  our  farmers.  The  only  sensible 
remaining  alternative  is  to  continue  the 
commodity  programs  which  allow  for 
ample  production  to  feed  our  population 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  which  hope  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
return  for  the  farmer. 


policy.  Not  the  least  of  these  factors 
is  the  balance-of-payments  deficit.  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  realistic  and  effective 
long-range  financing  plan  will  emerge 
from  a  significant  conference  schedule^ 
for  my  district  in  October  when  top  de¬ 
fense  and  commercial  aerospace  rno- 
ducers  meet  with  leaders  of  the  kfank- 
ing  industry  to  search  for  satisfactory 
avenues  for  financing  these  arid  allied 
products.  Certainly  such  troublesome 
areas  as  the  balance-of-payrnents  deficit 
will  figure  in  these  and  other  discussions 
in  the  near  future.  / 

The  entire  picture  isr  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Tennant  when  he  quotes  Mr.  Karl 
Harr,  president  of  the  Aerospace  Indus¬ 
tries  Association,  Who  believes  that  the 
balance-of-payrn/nts  problem  should  not 
supersede  the  Defense  Department’s  bal- 
ance-of-powej/  criteria. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Interavia  Az'r  Letter,  Thursday,  Jury  4,  1968 

Geneva/— -It  is  apparent  that  decisive 
changeyin  pace  and  direction  loom  ahead 
for  tl>e  programme  governing  sale  of  U.S. 
milifdry  and  commercial  products  abroad. 
Equally  significant,  is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
defense  and  areospace  manufacturers  have 
^chosen  the  present  time  to  confront  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congress  with  a  description 
of  the  dilemma  experienced  by  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  in  meeting  friendly  and  not  so  friendly 
competition.  Their  argument  is  that  unless 
U.S.  policy  guiding  military  exports  is  revised 
and  the  aircraft  commercial  financing  pro¬ 
gramme  is  improved,  the  present  and  future 
Administrations  will  encounter  considerable 
barriers  to  any  permanent  solution  to  the 
present  balance  of  payments  deficit,  if  and 
after  it  has  been  corrected. 

The  view  expressed  to  the  Washington 
Air  Letter  Correspondent  by  top  level  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  as  well  as  industry  repre- 


CURTAILING  CREDIT  FINANCING 

OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  TO 

UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  askeckand 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  Re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.)  > 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  enactment  of  legislation 
curtailing  credit  financing  covering  sale 
of  military  equipment  to  underdeveloped 
countries  has  set  the  stage  for  a  more 
comprehensive  look  at  the  entire  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  sales  picture  and 
the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  United 
States,  both  on  a  long-  and  short-range 
basis.  At  all  levels  of  government  a  care¬ 
fully  devised  pattern  for  sale  of  this 
equipment — which  plays  so  essential  a 
role  in  the  U.S.  economy — seems  to  be 
taking  shape.  Since  the  Soviets  have 
left  no  doubt  they  intend  to  supply  weap¬ 
ons  to  aggressive  Communist  pockets 
in  both  large  and  small  countries,  it 
would  seem  highly  essential  that  every 
thinking  person  study  this  complicated 
and  intricate  subject.  Interavia  Publi¬ 
cations  through  its  French,  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Spanish  editions  has  presented 
a  meticulous  status  report  on  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  administrative  factors  that 
figure  in  the  U.S.  developments.  Harry 
L.  Tennant,  Interavia’s  correspondent, 
outlined  the  factors  that  producers  of 
military  and  commercial  equipment 
must  cope  with  in  continuing  the  indus¬ 
try  at  the  high  productive  rate  while  re¬ 
maining  within  the  guidelines  of  U.S. 


sentatives  is  that  the  visible  shift  of  the 
political-economic  picture  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  leaves  the  country  no  choice  but  to 
find  an  amicable  and  early  solution  to  its  own 
foreign  sales  dilemma. 

A  few  days  ago  top  level  defense  men  urged 
the  aerospace  industry  to  support  the  1969 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  This  group,  the 
Committee  on  Military  Exports  (COME)  is 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Defense  Industry 
A.dvisory  Council.  The  plea  for  support  came 
from  Henry  J.  Kuss,  Jr.,  chief  arms  sales- 
mta  for  the  U.S.,  officially  known  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Security 
Affair^ Kuss  insisted  that  the  revised  measure 
had  full  approval  of  the  State  Department.  It 
had  adequate  built-in  provisions  to  satisfy 
those  in  Congress  who  historically  oppose  the 
U.S.  role  of\selling  weapons  abroad. 

Simultaneously,  a  long  string  of  industry 
areospace  expends  has  been  pleading  with  the 
U.S. .  Trade  Information  Committee  for  the 
past  few  weeks  to.  reverse  the  very  apparent 
trend  towards  retreating  behind  protection 
walls.  These  industry  men  have  assembled 
illuminating  data  spewing  out  developments 
in  the  military  sales  picture  abroad  and  just 
how  it  can  affect  the  V.S.  This  task  has 
been  doubly  difficult  because  many  U.S.  firms 
manufacturing  comercial  ptoducts  entirely, 
have  been  successful  in  convincing  some 
influential  quarters  iii  CongressSas  well  as  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  restrictions  are 
a  “must”  to  protect  domestic  employment 
roljs.  Aerospace  sources  are  also  aware  that 
mounting  support  for  return  of  a  more  con¬ 
servative  government  in  the  Novembers,  elec¬ 
tions  would  most  certainly  mean  a  iuore 
favourable  reception  in  administraiton  circles 
for  higher  tariffs.  This  will  become  mote 
pronounced  as  the  election  nears  evens 
though  none  of  the  presidential  candidates, 
including  the  late  Robert  Kennedy,  advanced 
any  impressive  thoughts  on  the  sale  of 
equipment  abroad. 
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Jtruction^  operation^  Ind  ^  °»  *•  1004,  to  authorize  the  con, 

£w°?S.°E ITTsilT  pp^"h8231-9  **  C“t“l  ArlZ°™  **«/ 

,?,I"t®rior  and  *nsular  Affairs  Committee  reported  S.  224,  to  provid/  for 
the  rWbxlrtatron  of  the  Eklutna  project,  Alaska  (H.  Kept.  !852).  plK 

WATER^REsWcES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reportec/with 
amendment  V  3058,  to  revise  the  authorization  of  appropriations  f/r  administer- 
ing  the  proWons  of  the  Water  Resources  Plannir^  Act  (H.  Rept.yfos). 

Received  V  conference  report  on  S.  20,  to  provide  for  a  coZrehensive 
review  of  national  water  resource  problems  and  programs  (H.  fat.  1862)  .  p.  H8239 

12.  FARM  PROGRAM  Rep.  Findley  objected  to  the'Tequest  f^  a  conference  on  H.  R.  17126, 
the  farm  bill  (p.  H8257),  and  stated  several  reasons  for  his  objection  (pp.  H8296- 


13.  REPORTS.  Received  from  t>e  Government  Operations  Committee  the  following  reports: 

-U;  S’  Ald  °Peratlons  in  \tin  America  Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress"  (H.  Rept. 
iS  9).  "Criteria  for  Support  Service  Cost  CompariXions"  (H.  Rept?  1850).  "Pro- 
**  blem  of  the  Poor:  Supermarket  Operations  in  Low/ncome  Areas  and  the  Federal 
Response"  (H.  Rept.  1851).  p„\H8301 

&4.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  CiWl  Service/Committee  reported  with  amendment 

H.  R.  17954,  to  correct  certain  in^smi ties y&nd  relieve  certain  liabilities  arising 
out  of  overpayments  of  compensation  do  Gm^rnment  employees  as  a  result  of 
administrative  error  in  the  applicatima^of  certain  provisions  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1964,  and  other  provisions  of 
law  (H.  Rept.  1863).  p.  H8302 

15.  MANPOWER.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  15045,  to  expend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Trailing  Act  of  r©62.  pp.  H8241-2,  H8246-57 

16.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Rep.  Mahon  surjpmarized  the  unfinished  appropriations  business  and 

stated  that  when  the  foreigii/assistance  and  the  closing  supplemental  bills  are 
reported  the  House  will  have  reduced  budgeted  expenditures  fQr  1969  by  a  figure 
_)  approaching  $4  billion,  /p.  H8239-40 

17.  APPLES.  Rep.  Horton  announced  preparations  for  the  annua\ apple  harvest  festival 
next  week  in  Wayne  C^nty,  New  York.  pp.  H8297-8 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

It.  U.  S. -MEXICAN  AE0AIRS.  Rep.  Roybal  commended  and  inserted  the  fiVst  annual 

report  of  they^ederal  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs*  pp.  E7629- 
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19.  FARM  PRICES.  Rep.  Zwach  stated  that  the  "monthly  USDA  report  on  prices  received 

By  farmers  in  relation  to  farm  costs  reveal  the  deary  news  that  the  farm  parity 
level  remained  frozen  at  near  depression  levels  of  73  percent."  p.  E7638, 

20.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Steed  objected  to  a  $20,000  payment  limitation  on  tb4  farm  bill 

p.  E76i9 


21 


RECREATION Rep.  O'Hara,  Mich. 
Dunes  Recreation  Area  before 
opportunities^1  pp.  E7643-4 


.,  requested  immediate  establishment  df  Sleeping  Bear 
it  becomes  "another  of  America's  lo§t  conservation 


22.  PESTICIDES.  Rep.NDingell  stated  that  the  growing  use  of  pesticides  and  herbicides 
poses  a  greater  th/eat  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  inserted,  an  article 
"DDT  Moves  with  Runoff  Waters."  p.  E7654  / 


23.  REPORTS.  Several  Representatives  reported  on  recent  activities  of  the  Congress 
pp.  E7654-5 ,  E7655-6,  E7B70-1,  E7672 


24.  WATER  CONSERVATION.  Rep.  Ullman  inserted  an  articl/f  "A  Farmer's  View--Water  Nee/^ 
Call  for  Action."  pp.  E7660N.  / 


Rep.  Fuqua  commended  and  inserted  Hollis  Wil/iams',  SCS,  speech  "as  an  out¬ 
standing  speech  on  the  organization  and  responsibilities  of  soil  and  water  con¬ 
servation  districts."  pp.  E7663-S  7 


25.  MANPOWER.  Rep.  Scherle  suggested  thats.  the/manpower  program  needs  a  review  and 
expressed  his  objection  to  the  "adminiVt/ation  of  the  program,  and  the  lack  of 
control  and  monitoring  of  expenditures  .A  pp.  E7665-6 


BILLS  /1NTR0DUCTED 


26.  FARM  CREDIT.  S.  3986  by  Sen.  El  ladder  and  H.  iK  19418  by  Rep.  Poage,  to  amend 

the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  aV  of  1933,  as  amended,  to  expedite 
retirement  of  Government  capital  from  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  production 
credit  associations  and  bank/  for  cooperatives;  to\.  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  H.  Agriculture  Committees.  \ 

& 

2..  PERSONNEL.  H.  R.  19411  Rep.  Baring,  to  provide  for  /roved  employee-management 
r  Feder/l  service;  to  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

*  '  /  -  <cj/  Fulton,  Pa.,  to  amend  the  Federal  ehmloyees  and  retired 

Federal  employees  h/alth  benefits  programs  to  insure  that  rWed  Federal  employ¬ 
ees  do  not  have  tc/pay  twice  for  benefits  which  are  provided  Wh  under  such 
progiams  and  und^r  the  health  insurance  program  for  the  aged  Sder  the  Social 
un  y  Act,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 


26.  FISHERIES. 
F i sheries 


z  R‘  by  Rep.  Monagan,  to  extend  the  provisions  of\the  Commerical 

fesearch  and  Development  Act  of  1964;  to  the  Merchant  MariS;  and  Fisherie! 
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Sec.  3.  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  308  the  following  new  section: 
^'training  and  related  technical  assistance 
V‘Sec.  309.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro¬ 
vide,  directly  or  through  grants  or  other  ar¬ 
rangements,  training  and  related  technical 
assistance  for  specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  are  needed  in  connection  with  the 
programmes  tablished  under  this  Act  or  which 
otherwise  pertain  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Upon  request  the  Secretary  may  make  special 
assignments  ol  personnel  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  employers  to  carry 
out  the  purposes 'X)f  this  section;  but  no  such 
special  assignments  shall  be  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  yearsv.  Two  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  irrfi,ny  fiscal  year  for  this 
Act  shall  be  reserved  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  durmg  such  fiscal  year.” 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  231Sof  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training.  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  redesignating  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  as  subsection  (a)  and\by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  In  making  arrangements  fqr  institu¬ 
tional  training  financed  in  whole  oV  in  part 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  outNtitle  I, 
and  title  II,  parts  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  this  Act, 
including  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employability  and  communications  skills, 
prevocational  training,  vocational  and  tec: 
nical  programs,  and  supplementary  or  re 
lated  instruction  for  on-the-job  training 
whether  conducted  at  the  job  site  or  else¬ 
where,  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  use  of 
skill  centers  established  under  the  authority 
of  this  section.” 

(b)  Section  301  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  existing  provisions  as  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(b)  as  follows: 

“(b)  In  order  to  make  maximum  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  previous  investments  of  Federal  funds 
made  under  this  Act  and  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  and  duplication,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  shall  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  and  through  the  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (CAMPS), 
allocate  sufficient  funds  and  numbers  of  in¬ 
stitutional  trainees  to  insure  a  level  of  skill 
center  operation  in  each  State  equal  to  that 
which  existed  on  June  30,  1967,  or  June  30, 
1968,  whichever  is  the  greater.  In  no  event 
shall  the  overall  allotments  for  instutional 
training  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  title  II  of  this  Act.  No  new  skill  centers 
shall  be  established  in  an  area  already  serve 
by  a  skill  center  as  defined  by  the  Secretari 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
nor  shall  an  existing  center  be  disconthfuied 
or  curtailed  as  long  as  this  Act  is  in/ force 
unless  it  has  previously  been  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that,  (1) 
an  existing  center  is  no  longer  able  to  either 
provide  or  arrange  for  needed/training,  (2) 
training  of  a  similar  nature  /previously  pro¬ 
vided  has  been  ineffective/or  (3)  there  is 
no  longer  a  need  for  training  based  on  labor 
market  analysis  or  othenpertinent  data.” 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Twining  Act  of  1962  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “and  the  Virgin 
Islands”  and  insecung  in  lieu  thereof  “,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territorv/of  the  Pacific  Islands”. 

(b)  The  thfrd  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  “pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Act”  the  following:  and  except 
that  the  JState  agency  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  such  costs”. 

(cj  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “and  Guam”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands”. 


Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  15045) 
to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  un¬ 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON 

H.R.  17126,  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS  SHOULD 

DRAMATIZE  THAT  WHICH  UNITES 

AMERICA 

(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
f0r  1  minute  and  to  revise  and\extend 
lis  remarks.) 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
violence  within  a  democracy  is  the  poisqn 
of  destruction. 

Democracy  is  the  child  of  reason^ 
When  passions  fly  uncurbed  and  tempers 
burn  out  the  source  material  of  reason, 
democracy  is  consumed  in  the  flame. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  eternal  tragedy  in  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  of  nations. 

Now  and  in  the  weeks  of  the  campaign 
ahead  it  is  my  hope  and  my  prayer  that 
the  Members  of  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  will  as  much  as  is  within 
their  power  and  not  to  uncalled-for  po¬ 
litical  disadvantage,  concentrate  on  that 
which  unites  and  avoid  that  which 
divides. 

At  the  very  beginning  we  have  so  much 
on  which  we  can  agree  and  in  which  we 
share  a  common  pride.  Our  beloved  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr,  Albert],  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and 
he  performed  as  the  master  workman  we 
in  the  House  long  have  known  him.  If 


ever  a  chairman  arose  to  every  challenge 
in  a  convention  where  emotions  reached 
both  the  ocean’s  bottom  and  the  Jtflue  of 
the  skies  it  was  Carl  Albert. 

The  beloved  minority  leadepf  the  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan  jMr.  Ford] 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention,  and  he  too  performed  as  the 
master  workman  we-in  tHe  House  always 
have  known  him.  No  on6  could  have  done 
a  greater  job  in  running  with  smoothness 
and  fairness  a  great/national  convention. 

The  gentleman/from  Louisiana,  the 
mighty  Hale  Bog/s,  courteous  always  and 
eloquent,  brought  luster  and  glory  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  as  chairman  of 
the  platforn/committee,  and  equal  luster 
and  glory  was  reflected  on  the  Republican 
Convention  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  fMr.  Smith]  as  its  parliamentar¬ 
ian.  Others  from  this  body  contributed 
brilliantly  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
an,a  the  Republican  Convention. 

lr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things  that 
lite.  I  am  as  proud  of  the  performance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  as  I  am 
proud  of  the  performance  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  am  as  proud 
of  the  performance  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  I  am  of  the  brilliant 
performance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  oncoming  cam¬ 
paign,  let  us  reach  out  to  find  and  to 
dramatize  those  things  which  unite  us  as 
loyal  Americans  with  whom  love  of  coun¬ 
try  is  an  attribute  akin  to  and  as  noble 
as  love  of  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  humble  Member  of 
this  body,  its  oldest  in  point  of  years,  I 
feel  happy  and  blessed  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  my  colleagues  who  did  so  much 
and  so  well  the  job  of  making  democracy 
work  at  both  conventions.  After  all,  here 
in  our  United  States  of  America,  as  well 
as  in  this,  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  there  is  so  much  to  unite, 
so  little  to  divide. 


MAYOR  DALEY  KEPT  HIS  WORD 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
(o  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
(tide  by  James  A.  Clendinen,  editor  of 
tha  Tampa  Tribune,  which  appeared  in 
thaKpaper  on  September  1,  1968.  The 
Tamp'a  Tribune  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
finest  newspapers  of  Florida  and  our 
Nation,  and  Mr.  Clendinen  has  written 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial 
editorial  as\to  the  situation  that  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Chicago  recently. 

In  this  editorial  entitled  “The  Mayor 
Kept  ,His  Word\  Mr.  Clendinen  very 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  time  somebody  \aid  a  good  word  for 
Chicago  and  Mayor  Daley.  The  disrupt¬ 
ing  events  which  occurred  while  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  was  be¬ 
ing  held — although  nonetheless  disturb¬ 
ing  and  regretful — were  at  the  same  time 
met  with  a  resistance  backed  by  a  prom¬ 
ise  from  the  mayor  of  ChicagoXhat  vio¬ 
lence  would  not  prevail.  I  think  tins  edi¬ 
torial  is  a  fine  commentary  by  a  oistin- 
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guished  Florida  editor,  and  I  respectfully 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  House.  The  editorial  follows: 

The  Mayor  Kept  His  Word 
v(By  James  A.  Clendinen) 

It's  time  ^omebody  said  a  good  word  for 
Chicago  and N^layor  Daley. 

Unquestionably,  Chicago  police  in  some 
sdlessly  brutal  in  dealing 
onstrators.  This  conduct 


instances  were 
with  young  dei 
oannot  be  condonei 

But  to  keep  the  picture  in  focus  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  remember  that  10,000  police  were 
on  duty  during  the  five-day  convention  pe¬ 
riod  and  only  a  few  weresguilty  of  unneces¬ 
sary  roughness. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remehiber  that: 

Leaders  of  the  radical  arfcti-war  groups 
went  to  Chicago  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
disrupting  and,  if  possible,  presenting  the 
Democratic  convention.  Their  followers  in¬ 
cluded  hot-eyed  Marxists  and  anarchists  for 
whom  chaos  is  the  goal. 

For  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  Chicago  offered  a  tempting 
target. 

If  the  convention  could  be  physically  in) 
terrupted  by  mass  demonstrators  supposedly 
representing  popular  opinion,  if  the  city  it¬ 
self  could  be  bloodied  by  riots,  both  the  hated 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  American 
system  could  be  discredited. 

This  was  the  grand  objective. 

It  was  only  partly  accomplished.  The 
clashes  with  police — which  were  deliberately 
provoked — embarrassed  Chicago  and  its 
strong-minded  Mayor,  opened  new  quarrels 
between  Democrats  and  generated  sharp 
criticism  by  the  foreign  press  of  “police 
state”  tactics. 

But  critics  ignore  the  fact  that  for  five 
days  police  and  National  Guardsmen  had  to 
protect  Presidential  candidates,  delegates  and 
the  convention  itself  against  danger  of  at¬ 
tack  from  emotionally-charged  mobs  and  in¬ 
dividual  plotters. 

Dignitaries,  delegates  and  the  convention 
were  protected.  No  one  was  shot;  no  one  was 
killed;  no  hotels  or  stores  were  burned  or 
looted. 

Considering  the  possibilities  for  death  and 
disaster  in  this  situation,  the  police  and 
Guardsmen  did  a  commendable  job. 

The  mob  which  daily  assembled  to  dem¬ 
onstrate,  and  to  challenge  police  lines,  had 
its  share  of  daisy-pickers  but  it  also  had  pro¬ 
fessional  revolutionaries  and  long-haired 
toughs  looking  for  trouble.  Some  of  these 
“peaceful”  protesters  hurled  obscene  insults 
at  police  and  occasionally  more  bruising  ob¬ 
jects — rocks  and  bottles.  Eighty  policemen 
were  reported  injured  in  the  several  clashes. 

The  planned  character  of  the  harassment 
of  the  convention  was  shown  in  the  stink-/ 
bombing  of  the  principal  hotels  housing  thd 
delegates.  This  was  no  college-boy  prank/it 
was  sabotage  of  a  vicious  kind.  / 

Beginning  Wednesday  morning,  a  foyf  odor 
permeated  the  huge  Conrad  Hilton,  the  con¬ 
vention  headquarters,  and  the  Palmar  House, 
Where  delegates  from  Florida  an #  10  other 
states  were  quartered.  The  smell/Was  enough 
to  drive  outside  anyone  with  formal  sensi¬ 
bilities.  In  the  Hilton,  the/  effect  was  as 
though  someone  had  been /Sick  in  all  2,700 
rooms.  / 

Police  on  Friday  announced  the  arrest  of 
three  young  women  fpbm  Newark,  N.J.,  on 
charges  of  perpetrating  this  offense.  Investi¬ 
gators  said  they  found  in  their  purses  small 
vials  of  a  chemical  (vituric  acid)  which  was 
used  to  create  the' odor;  in  a  locker  rented  by 
one  of  the  trio  Was  a  jug  of  the  stuff— enough 
presumably  to 'have  made  the  convention  hall 
itself  unbearable. 

One  of  the  women — all  in  their  mid-twen- 
t'es  was 'identified  as  a  close  friend  of  Tom 
Hayden/ a  founder  of  the  Communist-con¬ 
nected  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chi¬ 


cago  demonstrations.  The  SDS  played  a  large 
part  in  the  turmoil  which  virtually  wrecked 
Columbia  University  last  spring.  Another  of 
the  accused  stink-bombers  admitted  she  had 
been  arrested  in  the  Columbia  disorders  and 
in  disturbances  in  three  other  cities. 

Said  Hayden  in  a  press  conference  several 
weeks  before  the  convention  opened:  “We 
are  planning  tactics  of  prolonged  direct  ac¬ 
tion  to  put  heat  on  the  government  and  its 
political  party”.  Fouling  the  air  of  the  hotels 
was  part  of  the  action,  as  was  the  provocation 
of  police  and  the  repeated  effort  to  peneL 
trate  police  lines  for  a  mass  march  on  the 
convention  hall. 

Critics,  especially  among  television  com¬ 
mentators,  sneered  at  “Fortress  Chicago”  and 
decried  strict  security  measures  around  the 
hall. 

The  fact  is  that  anyone  with  proper  cre¬ 
dentials  had  no  more  trouble  getting  into  the 
convention  at  Chicago  than  into  the  Repub¬ 
lican  meeting  place  at  Miami  Beach. 

There  were  more  police  guards,  yes,  but 
there  was  good  reason  to  have  them — just 
as  there  was  good  reason  to  enclose  the 
sprawling  grounds  of  the  convention  hall 
with  that  much-photographed  fence.  It  was  a 
practical  means  of  limiting  access  to  the  hall 
ind  to  the  parking  areas  where  busses  un¬ 
loaded  delegates  and  newsmen. 

fhy  Mayor  Daley  insisted  on  having  the 
convention,  with  all  its  headaches,  in  Chicago 
he  probably  now  wonders  himself.  He  was, 
abettecKin  this  error  by  President  Johnsoj 
and  theXDemocratic  National  Committee 
they  should  have  moved  the  convention  to 
Miami  BeacV 

But  as  a  condition  of  keeping  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicagov  Mayor  Daley  pledge#  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  against  violence. 

Give  the  man  Aedit  for  keeping  his  word. 


THE  FUNDAMENT/ 
SEMBLY”  WAS  Cl 
THE  CHICAGO  CO 2 


IGHT  OF  AS- 
(LLENGED  AT 
MENTION 


(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  &nd  was  given 
permission  to  address  thexlouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  exthpd  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALCGfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wibh  all  of 
the  talk  an£  "criticism  of  the  recenrDem- 
ocratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
I  would,' like  to  comment  on  several 
rather  important  fundamental  concept 
whicl/  have  been  generally  ignored  byx 
the/news  media  and  which  therefore 
might,  go  unnoticed  by  the  general  pub- 

c  and  the  average  citizen. 

National  nominating  conventions  have 
two  essential  purposes:  First,  to  draft  a 
party  platform  and,  second,  to  nominate 
their  party  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  For  such  important  as¬ 
semblages  there  must  be  rules  of  proce¬ 
dure  and  conduct.  Without  rules  there 
could  be  no  orderly  meeting  and  no  de¬ 
cisions  could  be  reached. 

There  are  two  basic  objectives  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions:  First,  to  insure  that 
the  majority — even  a  slim  majority — 
can  work  its  will  and,  second,  to  insure 
a  minority — even  a  small  minority — the 
right  to  be'  heard. 

Obviously  the  election  of  delegates  and 
the  presentation  of  views  can  and  should 
be  improved.  But  it  should  be  clearly 
known  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  pre¬ 
sent  any  idea  or  proposition  for  the  plat¬ 
form  had  an  opportunity — the  minority, 
as  well  as  the  majority — to  be  heard  and. 


second,  that  the  majority  prevailed  by 
open  vote. 

Certainly  we  must  all  believe  in  orderly, 
parliamentary  processes,  in  the  estat 
lishment  of  fair  rules  and  the  com¬ 
pliance  therewith,  and  in  decisioxy  by 
majority  vote  after  full  discussior 

Simply  because  one  person/-or  a 
group — may  have  what  seems  tc/him — or 
the  group: — to  be  a  good  idea:  does  not 
mean  that  any  others — or  /specially  a 
majority — will,  or  should,  .accept  it. 

Simply  because  one  candidate  loses, 
or  one  policy  is  not  adapted,  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  denouncing  or  destroying 
the  representative,  /parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem. 

Attempts  to  dejdy  or  disrupt  the  meet¬ 
ing  do  not  contribute  to  fair  hearings 
or  reasoned  d/liberations.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  to  representative  government  could 
be  mob  rule,  anarchy,  then  totalitarian¬ 
ism.  The/ alternative  to  parliamentary 
procedure  could  be  endless,  decisionless, 
riotou/  debacles  where  only  the  physi- 
callj/strong  or  treacherous  could  prevail. 

,n didates  or  delegates  who  are  de¬ 
feated  and  then  try  to  destroy  the  system 
icause  they  lost  are  immature  and 
dangerous  to  society —  somewhat  akin  to 
the  student  body  which  burns  their 
stadium  after  losing  a  game  or  smashes 
the  auditorium  after  losing  the  school 
debating  championship. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  any  cause 
supported  by  vulgarities  and  obsceni¬ 
ties — so  gross  they  could  not  be  portrayed 
audibly  or  visibly  by  the  TV  or  photo¬ 
graphic  media — can  never  accomplish 
anything  constructive — but  it  can  de¬ 
stroy.  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  guerrilla 
warfare — devastatingly  destructive  of 
both  victim  and  perpetrator,  and  wholly 
without  social  value.  Vulgarity  destroys 
subtly  but  inexorably — first  morality, 
then  institutions;  next  government,  then 
society — unless,  of  course,  decent 
countermeasures  and  attitudes  can 
prevail. 

Hopefully,  most  American  citizens  will 
not  deem  every  objective  which  they  de¬ 
sire  at  the  moment  as  justification  for 
^the  common  use  of  obscenities,  vulgari¬ 
ses,  mob  rule,  or  anarchy.  Any  cause  can 
bek  achieved  better  and  more  expediti¬ 
ously  within  the  free  representative,  par¬ 
liamentary  system  of  a  civilized  society. 

Many  reporters,  commentators,  dele¬ 
gates  and  demonstrators  talked  inces- 
sently  about  “rights”  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other,  but  the  first  foremost  “constitu¬ 
tional  right”  involved  at  Chicago  was  the 
“right  of  assembly.” 

Every  “right’\has  a  correlative  duty 
and  a  concomitaik  responsibility — if  the 
responsibility  is  snaked,  the  right  may 
be  lost. 

Our  “right  of  assembly,”  for  instance, 
implies  and  must  include  the  right  of 
others  also  to  assemble  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  If  two  or  more  groups\desire  to  as¬ 
semble  at  the  same  time  anchplace  there 
must  be  rules  for  determining Nie  priori¬ 
ties — and  there  are. 

The  National  Democratic  PartV  made 
arrangements  many  months  ago,  before 
all  others,  to  assemble  in  Chicago.  Ttjey 
had  the  prior  “right  of  assembly.” 

The  city  of  Chicago  undertook  to  guar^ , 
antee  safe  conduct  and  personal  security 
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Court  should  he  slow  to  Interfere  with 
state  legislation  calculated  to  protect  that 
lorality.” 

vThe  voice  is  that  of  Associate  Justice  John 
all  Harlan,  speaking  in  the  Roth-Al- 
berfis  case.  That  justice  went  on  to  say: 

srtate  can  reasonably  draw  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  over  a  long  period  of  time  the  in¬ 
discriminate  dissemination  of  material,  the 
essential  character  of  which  is  to  degrade  sex, 
will  have  an^  eroding  effect  on  moral  stand¬ 
ards.” 

Accordingly,''!!  is  Justice  Harlan’s  view,  as 
stated  in  the  Jaoobellis  case,  that  “as  to  the 
state,  I  would  make  the  federal  test  one  of 
rationality.  It  would,  not  prohibit  them  from 
banning  any  material  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  been  reasonably  found  in  state 
judicial  proceedings  to 'treat  with  sex  in  a 
fundamentally  offensive  saanner,  under  ra¬ 
tionally  established  criteriasfor  judging  such 
materials.”  It  was  Justice  Harlan  who  voted 
to  affirm  the  state  determinations  in  the 
Keney,  Freedman,  Ratner,  Cobefct,  Shepherd, 
Lewis,  Bloomberg,  Avansino,  Cess  a,  Strom- 
bellene,  Gaggi,  Costanza,  Corinth,  Rosen- 
bloom.  Quantity  of  Books,  Shackmyn,  and 
Landau  cases. 

As  noted  by  Justice  Harlan  in  Albertk  the 
interest  which  the  obscenity  statutes  pro¬ 
tect  are  primarily  matters  of  state  concer 
for  each  state  is  the  primary  guardian  of  thS 
moral  standards  of  its  citizens.  It  is  that  jus¬ 
tice’s  view  that  the  great  strength  of  our 
federal  system  is  that  we  have,  in  the  50 
states,  50  experimental  social  laboratories. 
If  a  mistake  is  encountered  in  the  New  York 
or  California  jurisdictions  in  setting  the 
limit  too  low,  as  at  hard-core  pornography, 
that  is  something  which  can  be  more  readily 
controlled  by  government  in  action,  with  all 
of  its  competing  farces,  within  that  state. 
The  social  experiments  in  other  states  go  on 
undisturbed.  Were  this  error  to  be  made  at 
the  federal  level,  as  in  these  26  cases,  the  cor¬ 
rosion  infects  each  state  within  the  Union 
with  disastrous  results.  The  recovery  there  is 
not  so  easy  to  come  by. 

The  Kentucky  jurisdiction,  the  Arkansas 
Jurisdiction,  the  New  York  Jurisdiction,  the 
California  jurisdiction,  each  should  have  the 
power  to  control  the  moral  destiny  of  its  own 
community.  No  state  government  should  be 
forced  to  accept  girlie  magazines  like  “Spree” 
and  “High  Heels”,  or  books  like  “Lust  Pool” 
and  “Shame  Agent”,  or  strip-tease  _film  like 
“D-15”,  “0-7”,  and  “0-12”,  against  the  ex¬ 
press  wishes  of  its  citizenry.  To  hold  other¬ 
wise  is  to  censor  the  voice  of  the  community 
and  impair  its  moral  development,  for  by  its  j 
jury  verdict  in  an  obscenity  trial,  the  jur 
Is  actually  “speaking  out”  in  the  constity 
tional  sense. 

Our  forefathers  in  Article  3,  Sectiofa  2, 
wisely  provided  the  necessary  check  and  bal¬ 
ance  against  an  arbitrary  judiciary,  'pnat  sec¬ 
tion  reads: 

“The  Supreme  Court  shall  ixay6  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  ana  fact,  with 
such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make.”/ Our  emphasis.) 

Congress  can,  through  legislation  in  im¬ 
plementation  of  Justice  Harlan’s  view,  with¬ 
draw  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court/md  give  it  back  to  the 
state  supreme  court/  where  it  belongs.  Had 
such  legislation  exjsted  in  May  of  1967,  the 
result  in  these  ca/es  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent,  and  the  Nation  would  be  well  on  its  way 
to  a  solution /Of  the  obscenity  problem — a 
solution  mandated  by  the  people  in  their  ver¬ 
dicts  in  the/e  26  cases. 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  that  vice  and 
pornogn/phy  are  not  new  to  our  scene.  Such 
is  buy  a  recurrence  in  the  cycle  of  history 
and  trie  nature  of  man.  For  those  of  this  au¬ 
dience  who  will  say  we  have  treated  the 
ited  States  Supreme  Court  with  irrever¬ 
ence  in  this  documentary,  we  would  point 
’  to  the  moral  problems  this  Nation  faces  and 
adopt  the  wise  words  and  strong  argument  of 


Alexander  Pope,  a  contemporary  of  Sedley 
and  Curl,  speaking  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  in 
1705,  of  the  same  battle  being  waged  in  that 
century: 

“Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien  as 
to  be  hated,  only  needed  to  be  seen,  yet  seen 
too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face,  we  first  en¬ 
dure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

The  evidence  is  all  around  us  that  this 
Nation  in  1967  has  embraced  the  monster 
vice.  Those  statistics  are  well  known.  Since 
1957,  the  juvenile  delinquency  cases  have 
almost  doubled,  to  more  than  1.1  million  in 
1965.  Between  1960  and  1966,,  juvenile  arrests 
for  homicide  went  up  31.3%,  rape  34%,  rob¬ 
bery  55%,  and  aggravated  assault  115  %— 
many  of  the  latter  offenses  involving  brutal 
and  wanton  beatings  of  helpless  persons. 
During  this  period  of  time,  Americans  aged 
10  to  17  increased  by  less  than  20%.  The 
spiralling  climb  of  illegitimate  births  is  told 
in  these  figures :  In  1950  about  one  out  of  25 
children  born  in  the  United  States  was  illegi¬ 
timate.  By  1960  the  figure  was  one  out  of  19, 
by  1965  it  was.  one  out  of  15  American  births. 
If  trends  continue  at  the  recent  rate,  at  some 
time  in  the  1970’s  one  out  of  every  10  Ameri¬ 
can  babies  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock.  Al¬ 
ready  in  some  major  cities,  far  more  than 
10%  of  all  new  babies  are  illegitimate.  It  wasy 
in  this  setting  that  the  United  States  Sr 
preme  Court  wrote  its  decision  in  these 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  parents  of 
le  12-year-old  girl  who  was  raped  ojt  the 
city  streets  by  a  20-year-old  boy  with  A  girlie 
ma^izine  in  his  hip  pocket  will  show  rever- 
ence 'for  a  Court  which  reversed  /the  State 
rulingWhich  sought  to  control  the  girlie 
magazine  problem.  / 

The  patents  of  the  7  teen-agers,  who  sex¬ 
ually  attached  a  12-year-olcLgirl,  will  not  be 
able  to  understand  the  logi / of  a  Court  whose 
actions  have  Neutralized  State  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  the  runaway  distribution  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  instruots,  iri  enticing  terms,  that 
perversion  is  acceptable — material  which  the 
youths  themselves /indicated  was  their  book 
of  instruction  fof  the  sexual  crimes  they 
committed. 

The  parents/bf  a  19-ye\r-old  girl  who  was 
raped  and  myfrdered  by  a  yWith,  who  forcibly 
entered  hey  car  at  an  intersection  in  the 
afternoon/  after  spending  a  morning  watch¬ 
ing  lewd/motion  picture  films,  will  be  unable 
to  accept  a  Court’s  determination  which 
holds'  such  films  to  be  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected,  against  the  contrary  demands  of  the 
Sj»te  governments.  \ 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  in  question 
in  any  way  the  good  faith  of  the  justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  jiist 
that,  in  the  sick  climate  in  which  we  are  now, 
suffering,  it  is  no  defense  that  the  Court '■ 
acted  with  good  intentions.  That  a  Court,  in 
acting  beyond  the  scope  of  its  powers,  may  do 
so  with  good  intentions  is  unimportant.  On 
this  matter,  Daniel  Webster  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  say : 

“Good  intention  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  power  *  *  *.  It  is 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  made  to  guard  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  good  intentions.  There  are 
men  in  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but 
they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be 
good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters.” 

CASE  NO.  (1966  TERM)  AND  DATE  PILED,  TITLE, 
AND  CASE  EXHIBITS 

2(39)  (793),  Dec.  29,  1964,  Keney  v.  N.Y. 
(jury)  :  3  paperback  books  (Nightstand  and 
Midnight  Reader)  "Lust  School”  and  “Lust 
Web”  (MR-484),  copyright  1963,  Midnight 
Reader;  “Sin  Servant”  (NB-1651),  copyright 
1963,  Nightstand  Books,  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed. 
2d  1302  (June  12,  1967) . 

3(72)  (1073),  Redrup  v.  N.Y.  (court):  2 
paperback  books  “Lust  Pool”  and  “Shame 
Agent,”  Ember  Book  (EB  943,  copyright  1964 
by  Ember  Books.  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  ad  bib 
(May  8, 1967) . 


7(137)  (1161),  May  13,  1965,  Friedman 
N.Y.  (court)  :  9  bondage  books  and  magazi, 
“Bondage  Boarding  School,”  “English  Spank¬ 
ing  School,”  “Bound  and  Spanked,”  “Sweeter 
Gwen,”  “Traveling  Saleslady  Gets  Spanked,” 
"Bound  to  Please,”.  “Bizarre  Summer  Rival¬ 
ry,”  “Heat  Wave,”  and  “Escape  Into  Bond¬ 
age,”  book  No.  2.  Reversed,  18  L/Ed.  2d  1303 
(June  12,  1967). 

10(285),  June  24,  1965,  IJ&tner  v.  Calif, 
(jury)  :  Girlie  film  “Honey  pee."  Reversed  18 
L.  Ed.  2d  1305  (June  12,  196 

16(453),  Aug.  13,  1965,  Austin  v.  Ky. 
(jury)  :  2  girlie  magazines  “High  Heels,”  vol. 
2,  No.  6  and  “Spree,”/No.  38.  Reversed,  18  L. 
Ed.  2d  515  (May  8,  1967) . 

2(544),  Sept.  T  1965,  Cobert  v.  N.Y. 
(court)  :  3  girlie/films  “June  Palmer,”  No.  2, 
“M.  Jordan,”  and  "June  Tracy.”  Opinion  be¬ 
low  reported  yn  15  N.Y.  21020,  207  N.E..  2619. 
Reversed,  18/L.  Ed.  2d  1305  (June  12,  1967)  . 

26(626) /Sept.  28,  1965,  Sheperd  v.  N.Y. 
(court)  (/Bondage  book  “Promenade  Bond¬ 
age,”  vfil.  4.  Lewis  v.  N.Y.  (court)  :  Nude 
photo/  and  2  bondage  books  “Bondage  An¬ 
nual/’  No.  1,  and  “Spanking  Sisters.”  Bloom¬ 
berg  v.  N.Y.  (court)  :  2  bondage  books  “Bond¬ 
age  Annual,”  No.  1,  and  “Spanking  Sisters.” 
/All  reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1306  (June  12, 
1967). 

50(874),  Jan.  4,  1966,  Gent  v.  Arkansas 
(jury)  :  8  girlie  magazines  “Cavalcade,”  “Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  “Ace,”  “Sir,”  “Gent,”  “Swank,” 
“Modern  Man,”  and  “Bachelor.”  Opinioh  be¬ 
low  reported  in  239  Ark.  474,  393  5W2  219. 
Reversed  18  L.  Ed.  2d  535  (May  8,  1967) . 

72(1008),  Feb.  11,  1966,  Avansino  v.  N.Y. 
(court)  :  Nude  photographs  of  females  in 
provocative  poses.  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1308 
(June  12,  1967) .  Sessa  v.  N.Y.  (court)  :  Case  1, 
nude  color  photos  (female);  case1  2,  nude 
photos  (females) .  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1308 
(June  12,  1967) .  Stombelline  v.  N.Y.  (court)  : 
Case  1,  Bondage  book  “Promenade  Bondage”; 
case  2,  nude  photos  (female) .  Reversed,  18 
L.  Ed.  2d  1308  (June  12,  1967).  Gaggi  v.  N.Y.: 
Nude  photos  (female).  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d 
1308  (June  12,  1967).  Costanza  v.  N.Y. 

(court)  :  Same  as  above. 

149  (1329),  May  18,  1966,  Aday  v.  U.S. 
(jury)  :  Paperback  book  “Sex  Life  of  a  Cop,” 
Saber  Book  (SA-11),  copyright  1958,  Fresno, 
Calif.  Opinion  below  reported  in  — F2 — .  Re¬ 
versed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1309  (June  12,  1967) . 

227  (1409),  June  13,  1966,  Corinth  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  v.  Wesberry  (court)  :  Paperback 
book  “Evening  Reader”  (ER-768),  “Sin 
Whisper,”  copyright  1964,  Corinth  Publica¬ 
tions,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Opinion  below  re¬ 
ported  in  221  Ga.  704  146  S.E.  2  764.  Reversed, 
18  L.  Ed.  2d  1310  (June  12,  1967). 

323,  July  8,  1966,  Books,  Inc.  v.  U.S.  (jury)  : 
Paperback  book  “Lust  Job.”  Opinion  below 
'  reported  in  —  F2  — .  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d 
1\11  (June  12,  1967). 

52,  July  9,  1966,  The  Bookcase,  Inc.  v. 
Leary  (court)  :  Declaratory  judgment  re  stat¬ 
ute  opinion  below  reported  in —  N.E.  2  — -. 
Dismissed  for  lack  of  proper  question,  17  L. 
Ed.  2d  IN  (Oct.  10,  1966). 

366,  Jiny  19,  1966,  Rosenbloom  v.  Va. 
(court)  :  Nudist  magazines  “Solis”  plus 
others.  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1312  (June  12, 
1967). 

616,  Sept.  30\1966,  Wenzler  v.  Pitchess 
(court)  :  Girlie  film  “First  Fling.”  A  habeas 
corpus  action  brought  by  the  defendant  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  grant 
certiorari  in  Wenzler  \.  Calif.,  12  L.  Ed.  2d 
1047  (June  22,  1964) ;  rehearing  denied  in  13 
L.  Ed.  2d  77  (Oct.  12,  19640.  Petition  for  cer¬ 
tiorari  again  denied  in  l\  L.  Ed.  2d  1351 
June  12,  1967) . 

660,  Oct.  11,  1966,  Jacobs  v\N.Y.  (court)  : 
Underground  art  film  “Flamink  Creatures.” 
Held  to  be  “moot,”  18  L.  Ed.  2d\^294  (June 
12,  1967). 

865,  Dec.  14,  1966,  A  Quantity  of 'Books  v. 
Kansas  (court):  11  Nightstand-type Npaper- 
backs  (Idlehour,  Ember  Book,  Evening 
Reader,  Sundown  Reader,  Leisure  Book)  \Sin 
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Hobked,”  "Bayou  Sinners,”  “Lust  Hungry,” 
“Shame  Shop,”  “Flesh  Pot,”  “Sinners  Se¬ 
ance, ’\“Passion  Priestess,”  “Penthouse  Pa¬ 
gans,”  ^Shame  Market,”  “Sin  Warden,”  and 
“Flesh  Avenger.”  Opinion  below  reported  in 
197  Kans.  3Q6,  416  P2  703.  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed. 
1314  (June  1-2,  1967). 

896,  Dec.  22*,  1966,  Mazes  v.  Ohio  (jury)  : 
Paperback  book- “Orgy  House,”  Merit  Books, 
published  by  Camerarts  Publishing  Co.,  2715 
North  Pulaski  Rd.,\Chicago,  Ill.  Opinion  be¬ 
low  reported  in  3  6hio  app.  2  90,  209  N.E. 
s2  496  and  7  Ohio  St.  136  218  N.E.  2  725. 
Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1315  (June  12,  1967) . 

971. 1  Interstate  Circuit;  Inc.  v.  Dallas:  In¬ 

volving  constitutionality \of  Dallas  movie 
classification  ordinance.  \No  disposition 
during  October  term,  1966.  Opinion  below  re¬ 
ported  in  —  F2  — ,  certiorari\granted  and 
judgment  reversed,  20  L.  Ed.  2\ —  (May  6, 
1968).  \ 

978. 2  Dallas  v.  Interstate  Circuit, 'Die.:  In¬ 
volving  constitutionality  of  DallaA  movie 
classification  ordinance.  No  disposition 
during  October  term,  1966.  Opinion  bSJow 
reported  in  —  F2  — ,  Certiorari  granted  and 
judgment  reversed,  20  L.  Ed.  2  —  (May  6, 
1968). 

993,  Tannenbaum  v.  N.Y.  (court)  :  Sale  of 
girlie  magazine  “Candid”  to  17-year-old 
minor  in  violation  of  sec.  484^1  (New  York 
minor’s  statute)  held  to  be  “moot.”  Opinion 
below  reported  in  18  N.Y.  2,  268,  220  N.E.  2 
783.  Reversed  by  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1300  (June  12, 
1967). 

995,  Jan.  23,  1967,  Shackman  v.  Oalif. 
(jury)  :  3  girlie  films  D-15,  0-7,  and  0-12.  No 
opinion  below,  but  see  258  F.  Supp.  983.  Re¬ 
versed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1316  (June  12,  1967). 

1022, 3  Feb.  11,  1967,  Ginsburg  v.  N.Y. 
(court) :  Sale  of  girlie  magazines  “Mr. 
Annual,”  fall  1965,  and  “Sir,  Decals”  to  16- 
year-old  minor  in  violation  of  sec.  484-H 
(New  York  minor’s  statute) . 

1088,  Feb.  23,  1967,  Holding  v.  Blankinship: 
Involving  action  taken  by  Oklahoma  Censor 
Board.  Opinion  below  reported  in  259  F.  Supp. 
694.  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  585  (May  15,  1967) . 

1089,  Feb.  23,  1967,  Blankenship  v.  Holding: 
Involving  action  taken  by  Oklahoma  Censor 
Board.  Opinion  below  reported  in  259  F. 
Supp.  694.  Oklahoma  statute  held  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  686  (May  15,  1967) . 

56,  1109,'  Interstate  Circuit,  Inc.  v.  Dallas 
(court) :  Application  of  Dallas  movie  classi¬ 
fication  ordinance  to  film  “Viva  Maria.” 
Opinion  below  reported  in  402  S.W.  2  779. 

64,  1155, 4  United  Artists  Corp.  v.  Dallas 
(court)  :  Ditto. 

1164,  Mar.  18,  1967,  Landau  v.  Fording 
(court)  :  Declaratory  judgment  that  under¬ 
ground  art  film,  “Un  Chant  D’ Amour”  was 
obscene.  Opinion  below  reported  in  245  Calif. 
App.  2  — ,  54  Cal.  Rptr.  177.  Judgment 
affirmed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1317  (June  12,  1967). 

1186,  Mar.  24,  1967,  Shackman  v.  Arneber/ 
(court)  :  Federal  court  action  attacking 
prosecution  of  3  girlie  films  D-15,  0-7,  knd 
0-12.  Opinion  below  reported  in  258  F.  Supp. 
983.  Appeal  dismissed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction, 
18  L.  Ed.  2d  865  (May  29,  1967) .  / 

1189,  Mar.  24,  1967,  Luros  v.  Supe/or  Court 
of  Calif,  (court)  :  Attempt  to  halt  criminal 
prosecution;  petition  for  certiorkri  denied,  18 
L.  Ed.  2d  597  (May  8,  1967) .  / 


1  Redesignated  as  case  No.  42  on  October 
term,  1967  calendar.  / 

-  Redesignated  as  case  No.  44  on  October 
term,  1967  calendar.  / 

3  Jurisdiction  noted  in  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1344 
(June  12,  1967).  Redesignated  as  case  No.  47 
on  October  1967/calendar.  Oral  arguments 

heard  Jan.  16,  1/68.  Affirmed,  20  L.  2d _ . 

1  Jurisdiction'  noted  in  18  L.  Ed.  2d  620 
(May  15,  1967).  Redesignated  as  case  Nos.  56 
and  64  on  October  term,  1967  calendar.  Oral 
argument/  heard  Jan.  16,  1968.  Reversed  20 
L.  Ed.  2 


1187,=  Apr.  17,  1967,  Fort  v.  City  of  Miami 
(court)  :  Miami  sculptors  outdoor  display  of 
figures  depicting  sex  acts  (cunnilingus,  fel¬ 
latio,  etc) .  No  disposition  during  October 
term,  1966. 

1394,0  May  15,  1967,  Potomac  News  Co.  v. 
U.S.  (court)  :  Nudist  magazine  “Hellenic 
Sun”  No.  2.  Opinion  below  reported  in  373  F. 
2  635.  No  disposition  during  October  term, 
1966. 

306,  miscellaneous,  Conrad  Chance  v.  Calif, 
(jury)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  12  photos  of 
female  nudes.  Certiorari  granted.  Judgment 
reversed,  19  L.  Ed.  2d  256  (Nov.  6,  1967) .  No 
opinion  reported  below. 

259,  June  19,  1967,  Glen  Conner  v.  City  of 
Hammond  (jury  and  court)  :  Sale  of  girlie 
magazines  “Escapade,”  December  1964, 
“Dude,”  November  1964,  “Rogue,”  December 
1964,  “Gent,”  November  1964,  "Cavalier,” 
October  1964,  “Knight,”  vol.  41,  issue  9. 
Certiorari  granted.  Judgment  reversed,  19 
L.  Ed.  2d  47  (Oct.  23,  1967).  Judgment  below 
unreported. 

260,  June  19,  1967,  I.  M.  Amusement  Corp. 
v.  Ohio  (court)  :  Exhibition  of  16-mm.  girlie 
film  "Artists  Models.”  Judgment  below,  266 
N.E.  2d  567.  Appeal  granted.  Judgment  re¬ 
versed  19  L.  Ed.  2d  776  (Jan.  15,  1966) . 

\323,  July  3,  1967,  Ramona  Bennett  and 
MOma  C.  Morse  v.  Calif,  (jury)  :  Topless  bar 
casdK  Prosecution  under  “Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley’s  Vtatute”  lewd  exhibition.  Certiorari 
deniedM9  L.  Ed.  2d  478  (Dec.  4,  1967) .  Judg¬ 
ment  belbw  unreported.  , 

368,  July,  14,  1967,  Central  Magazine  Sale/ 
Ltd.  v.  U.s\  (court)  :  Girlie  magazine  “Ex¬ 
clusive”  and 'male  nudist  magazines  ‘(Rev¬ 
enue  International,”  vol.  6,  and  “Interna¬ 
tional  Nudist  Stm,”  vol.  16.  Opinio/  below 
reported  in  373  F./d  633.  Certiorari/granted. 
Judgment  reversed\19  L.  Ed.  4!/  (Oct.  23, 
1967).  \  / 

430,  July  28,  1967,  G0L  Distributors,  Inc.  v. 
N.Y.  (court) :  Criminal\pros4cution.  “Gre¬ 
cian  Guild  Studio  Quarterly.”  Opinion  be¬ 
low  reported  in  228  N.E./Td  787.  Certiorari 
denied,  19  L.  Ed.  2d  219  OOctN.6,  1967) . 

594,  Sept.  8,  1967,  iri/hur  Lkyin  v.  Mary¬ 
land  (court)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  3  sets 
of  nude  male  photos/ Opinion  below  reported 
in  228  A.  2d  487.  Certiorari  denied/\L9  L.  Ed. 
2d  840  (Jan.  15,  1968) .  \ 

611,  Sept.  13/1967,  Rabeck  v.  Bec\  N.Y. 
(court)  :  Sale/ of  girlie  magazines  “Snap,” 
vol.  2  No.  8/and  “Trojan,”  vol.  3,  No.  4/\to 
minor  in  j/olation  of  sec.  484-i  (New  York 
minor’s  statute).  (See  Tannenbaum  v.  N.yS 
(supra)/Cf.  Ginsberg  v.  N.Y.  (supra).)  No 
opinio/  below.  Appeal  granted.  Judgment 
revei/ed  (May  27,  1968),  B2  188. 

6/9,  Oct.  3,  1967,  Robert-Arthur  Manage¬ 
ment  Corp.  v.  Tennessee  ex  rel  Phil  M. 
/anale,  Dist.  Atty  General  (court)  :  Injunc¬ 
tion.  35-mm.  motion  picture  film  “Mondo 
Freudo.”  Opinion  below  reported  in  414  S.W. 
2d  638.  Appeal  granted.  Judgment  reversed, 
19  L.  Ed.  2d  777  (Jan.  15,  1968). 

729,  Oct.  16,  1967,  Samuel  Ratner  v.  Calif. 
(Jury)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  Count  I  Bond¬ 
age  book  “Bondage  Cabin.”  Count  II,  8-mm. 
bondage  film,  “The  Count.”  Count  III  adver¬ 
tising  brochure.  (Special  advertising  statute, 
Jan.  29,  1968).  No  opinion  below.  Certiarari 
denied,  19  L.  Ed.  2d  983. 

787,  Nov.  6,  1967,  Teitel  Film  Corp  v.  Cu¬ 
sack  (court) :  Motion  picture  censor  board 
refused  to  grant  license,  35-mm.  motion  pic¬ 
ture  films,  “Rent-A-Girl”  and  “Body  of  a 
Female.”  Appeal  granted.  Opinion  below  re¬ 
ported  in  230  N.E.  2d  241.  Judgment  reversed 


5  Redesignated  as  case  No.  91  on  October 
term,  1967  calendar.  Certiorari  denied  19  L. 
Ed.  2d  498  (Dec.  4,  1967) . 

6  Redesignated  as  case  No.  164  on  October 
term,  1967  calendar.  Certiorari  granted  and 
judgment  reversed,  19  L.  Ed.  2d  46  (Oct.  23, 
1967). 


on  procedural  grounds.  No  determination  on 
obscenity  issue,  19  L.  Ed.,  2d  966  (Jan.  29, 
1968). 

880,  Dec.  4,  1967,  Wm.  C.  Bray  v.  Calif. 
(Jury)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  Sale  of  papery 
back  book  “Just  for  Kicks,”  Satan  Press  114. 
No  opinion  below.  Certiorari  denied,  20/ L. 
Ed.  2 — (Mar.  18,  1968).  / 

921,  Dec.  16,  1967,  Samuels  v.  Calif,  (jury)  : 
Aggravated  assault  (sadism  and  masoenism  in 
films) .  Opinion  below  reported  in/58  Calif. 
Rptr.  439.  Certiorari  denied,  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (Apr. 
22,  1968).  / 

932,  Dec.  18,  1967,  Percy  Hen/y  v.  Louisiana 
(court)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  Sale  of  girlie 
magazines  “Gem,”  vol.  7,  No.  3;  “Carnival,” 
vol.  12,  No.  1;  “Rogue,”  v/l.  10,  No.  1;  “Sir,” 
vol.  21,  No.  6;  “Ace,”  voL  8,  No.  4;  “Caper,” 
vol.  11,  No.  2;  “Jaguar/^ vol.  1,  No.  2;  “Gent,” 
vol.  8,  No.  9;  “Wildcat/’  vol.  5,  No.  6;  “Sir  Year 
Book,”  fall  1964;  arm  “Nugget,”  vol.  9,  No.  4. 
Opinion  below  reported  in  198  So.  2d  889. 
Appeal  dismissed  but  certiorari  granted  and 
judgment  reveled.  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (June  19, 
1968).  / 

934,  Dec/21,  1967,  Felton  v.  City  of  Pen¬ 
sacola  (court)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  Sale 
of  nudist  magazines.  Opinion  below  reported 
in  200 /So.  2d  842.  Certiorari  granted.  Judg- 
menl/reversed,  20  L.  Ed.  3 — (Mar.  11,  1968). 

9/5,  Dec.  28,  1967,  Pennsylvania  v.  Dell 
Publications,  Inc.  (court) :  Petition  for  cer¬ 
tiorari  by  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia 
'County,  Pa.,  to  review  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  determination  holding  “Candy”  not 
obscene.  Denied  20  L.  Ed.  — ,  certiorari  (Mar. 
4,  1968). 

997,  Jan.  8,  1968,  Lee  Art  Theater,  Inc.  v. 
Virginia  (jury)  :  Criminal  prosecution.  35- 
mm.  motion  picture  films  “Erotic  Touch  of 
Hot  Skin”  and  “Rent-A-Girl.”  As  to  latter 
film,  see  Teitel  Film  Corp.  v.  Cusack,  supra. 
No  opinion  below.  Certiorari  granted  and 
judgment  reversed  on  search  and  seizure 
grounds  only,  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (June  19,  1968) . 

1092,  Feb.  7,  1968,  Reed  Enterprises  v.  Clark 
(court);  Constitutionality  of  Federal  statute 
permitting  prosecution  in  juris  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Affirmed,  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (Mar.  25,  1968). 

1124,  Feb.  15,  1968,  California  v.  Noroff 
(court)  :  Petition  for  certiorari  by  Los  An¬ 
geles  City  attorney  to  review  California  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  holding  male  nudist 
magazine  “International  Nudist  Sun,”  vol. 
1,  No.  5,  protected.  Conflicting  opinions,  58 — - 
Calif.  Rptr.  172  and  63  Calif.  Rptr.  575.  Com¬ 
pare  Central  Mag.  Sales  v.  U.S.  supra.  Cer¬ 
tiorari  denied,  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (Apr.  8,  1968). 

\  1235,  Mar.  15,  1968,  Sturman  v.  U.S. 

Oxourt)  :  Petition  for  certiorari  to  review  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  6th  Circuit,  decision 
agaujst  Sturman’s  appeal  of  grand  jury  sub- 
penas\Certiorari  denied,  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (May  6, 
1968) .  \ 


STATUS  OF  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  resumes  its  work,  the  fate  of 
the  farm  bill,  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  is  very  much 
in  question. 

The  version  enacted  by  the  House 
specified  a  $20,000  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  payments  any  single  recipient 
may  get  and  authorized  only  a  1-year 
extension. 

The  Senate  version  provided  for  a 
4-year  extension,  and  during  its  con¬ 
sideration  all  proposals  to  establish  a 
limitation  on  payments  to  single  re¬ 
cipients  were  rejected. 
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During  the  days  immediately  before 
the  August  recess  I  blocked  requests  to 
go  to  conference  on  these  bills.  I  did  so 
for  several  reasons.  Among  them: 

First.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965  is 
a  failure  and  should  not  be  extended.  To 
illustrate,  com  is  now  selling  for  only  60 
percent  of  parity — lowest  point  since 
March  1962.  Wheat,  at  $1.16  a  bushel,  is 
the  lowest  in  26  years.  Parity  ratio  for 
Illinois  farmers  is  67,  national  parity 
ratio,  even  though  higher  than  Illinois 
at  3,  is  the  lowest  since  the  depression 
thirties. 

Surely  Congress  can  do  better  than  au¬ 
thorize  an  extension  of  the  legislation 
under  which  the  farm  economy  has  fallen 
to  its  present  low  ebb. 

Second.  Under  present  circumstances, 
the  limitation  on  payments  fixed  by  the 
House — or  any  other  limitation — has 
little  chance  to  survive  House-Senate 
conference.  All  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  likely  to  serve  on 
the  conference  committee — except  one — 
voted  against  the  $20,000  payment  limi¬ 
tation.  Support  for  a  limitation  would,  if 
anything,  be  even  skimpier  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  side. 

If  the  act  is  extended,  I  feel  a  payment 
limitation  is  highly  desirable. 

In  all  candor,  therefore,  the  House 
should  expect  that  the  conference  will 
drop  all  language  expressing  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments. 

Third.  The  August  recess  gave  many 
members  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
their  farmers  and  other  constituents 
concerning  the  proposed  extension,  and 
the  question  of  payment  limitation. 

For  my  part,  I  can  report  that  a  tour 
of  every  major  post  office  in  my  district 
disclosed  strong  support  from  farmers 
and  others  for  a  payment  limitation.  The 
only  criticism  of  the  $20,000  limitation, 
now  in  the  House  bill,  I  heard  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  amount  was  too  high. 
Several  farmers  said  they  thought  it 
should  be  not  more  than  $5,000  or  $10,- 
000. 1  also  received  strong  and  numerous 
expressions  of  encouragement  in  my  bat¬ 
tle  against  extension  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965.  Only  one  person,  a  farmer, 
said  he  felt  the  existing  programs  should 
be  extended. 

COTTON  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM? 

During  consideration  of  the  farm  bill 
by  the  House  several  Members  expressed 
to  me  their  objection  to  bringing  the 
cotton  program  under  the  limitation  on 
payments,  stating  that,  in  their  opinion, 
cotton  constituted  a  special  problem  and 
should  be  excluded.  Their  rationale  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  authority  cotton  farmers  have  no 
freedom  to  plant.  They  must  abide  by 
acreage  allotments  in  order  to  grow  cot¬ 
ton.  This  of  course  is  true,  and  this  makes 
cotton  different  in  important  respects 
from  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

However,  the  payment  limitation 
would  not,  in  my  view,  constitute  an  un¬ 
fair  burden  to  cotton  growers. 

Cotton  farmers  are  presently  getting 
market  prices  much  higher  than  contem¬ 
plated  when  the  present  program  was 
enacted.  The  price  is  about  27  cents  a 
pound,  whereas  the  program  was  based 
on  an  assumed  market  price  of  21  cents. 
Efficient  growers  testified  to  the  House 


Agriculture  Committee  in  very  recent 
years  that  they  can  make  money  at  21 
cents. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  above- 
average  income  from  the  market,  each 
cotton  grower  would  be  entitled  to  pay¬ 
ments  up  to  $20,000.  That  sum  is  hardly 
a  poverty -size  chunk  of  money.  The  big 
operators,  whose  payments  under  present 
law  would  exceed  $20,000,  presumably 
are  on  a  more  efficient  basis  than  the 
small  ones  and  thus  financially  better 
able  to  accept  the  limitation  on  money 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Moreover,  between  now  and  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  proposed  limitation, 
growers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ject  the  whole  program,  acreage  limits 
and  all,  by  referendum. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  an  exception 
should  not  be  made  of  cotton.  The  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  has  grown  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  reason.  Last  year  it  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  total  market  value  of  the  crop. 
A  substantial  trimming  is  in  order. 

The  $20,000  limitation  now  in  the 
House  bill  would  adversely  affect  only  a 
few  farmers  in  feed  grains  and  wheat 
growing  areas.  Its  main  impact  would  be 
on  cotton  growers  where  astronomical 
payments  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Regionally  it  would  hit  Texas  the 
hardest,  because  28  percent  of  all  pay¬ 
ments  now  flowing  under  the  program 
authorized  in  this  bill  go  into  the  pockets 
of  Texas  farmers.  From  this,  I  can  fully 
understand  why  several  Texas  Congress¬ 
men  were  vehement  in  opposition  to  the 
payments  limitation. 
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APPLE  HARVESTER  WAYNE  COUNTY 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and,  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  that  we  take  some  time  in  the 
midst  of  our  legislative  schedule  to 
mark  this  time  of  year  when  the  fruits  of 
the  spring  planting  are  reaped.  Harvest 

time  reminds  us  that  even  in  this  xever  minis  i  siana  aione  w. 
advancing  space  age  man  is  dependent  the  best  in  the  world, 
on  the  earth  for  sustenance.  \  Wayne  County  also  produces  65  per- 

Rural  America  with  its  orchards,  fields!  cent  of  the  cherries  in  New  York  State, 
meadows,  ranches,  muck  farms,  and  The  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  the  county’s 
fruit  and  dairy  farms  feeds  the  Nation,  largest  orchard,  is  famed  for  its  fruit 
It  is  in  rural  America  that  the  pageantry  and  its  modern  processing  methods. 


enough  to  insure  the  maturing  of  the/ 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  to  apples,  cherries  ^fid 
peaches. 

EXTENSIVE  ORCHARD  LANDS 

growing  lands  are  in  the  towns  pt  Sodus, 
growing  lands  are  in  the  townSof  Sodus, 
Ontario,  Williamson,  HurorL  Wolcott, 
Rose,  Butler,  Marion,  and /Walworth- 

In  5  years  the  apple  harvest  festival 
has  become  one  of  New ^ork  State’s  out¬ 
standing  pageants.  Ov£r  100  young  ladies 
throughout  the  State  will  compete  for 
the  title  of  Miss  Apple  Harvest  Festival. 
Local  officials  say/they  expect  more  than 
50,000  persons  to  turn  out  for  a  week  of 
activities,  including  25,000  persons  at  the 
grand  parade  on  the  final  day. 

I  have  participated  in  the  parade  in 
past  yeays  and  again  this  year  I  have 
been  hpnored  by  being  selected  as  the 
parade’s  grand  marshal. 

It  ,1s  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share  with 
yoyi  the  efforts  of  those  responsible  for 
the  apple  harvest  festival.  Douglas  A. 

/Douglas  is  general  chairman  of  the  fes¬ 
tival.  He  is  assisted  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Wolcott  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  includes  Walter  Dobbin 
Charles  Coman,  Edwin  McQueen,  and 
Terrence  Connelly. 

Other  festival  officials  include  John 
DeWispelaere,  Robert  Delf,  Robert 
Smith,  Philip  Kyle  and  William  Reyn¬ 
olds. 

AMONG  AMERICA’S  MOST  PRODUCTIVE 

Apples  are  a  major  part  of  the  life  of 
Wayne  County.  This  county,  the  only 
full  county  in  my  36th  Congressional 
District,  is  the  most  concentrated  fruit 
producing  area  in  New  York  State  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  country.  It  produces  45  percent  of 
all  the  apples  in  western  New  York 
and  a  quarter  of  all  the  apples  produced 
in  the  State. 

Five  to  six  million  bushels  of  apples 
are  produced  annually.  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  share  with  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  here  the  delicious' tree-ripened 
apples  from  Wayne  County.  I  do  not 
think  I  stand  alone  when  I  say  they  are 


so  important  to  our  heritage  is  being 
preserved. 

Harvest  time  means  so  much  to  the 
people  of  smaller  communities  and  our 
countryside.  It  is  a  sign  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  harvest  should  also  have  great 
importance  for  urban  Americans,  who 
reap  its  benefits  at  mealtime  every  day. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  my  36th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  the 
people  of  the  bustling  community  of  Wol¬ 
cott  are  preparing  for  their  annual 
apple  harvest  festival  next  week.  Wol¬ 
cott  is  a  town  of  3,500  persons  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  United  States’  finest 
fruit  producing  areas. 

Wolcott  is  part  of  the  world  famous 
fruit  belt  along  Wayne  County’s  northern 
tier. 

-  The  county’s  location  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  enhances  its  cli¬ 
mate  by  providing  a  growing  season  long 


Tije  many  canners  and  processors  in 
the  Wea  make  New  York  State  the 
largest  producer  of  apple  sauce,  apple 
juice,  arid  frozen  apple  slices  in  the  Na¬ 
tion.  \ 

WORLD  FAMOUS  PROCESSORS 

The  products  of  Wayne  County  apple 
growers  and  processors  are  on  shelves 
of  supermarket's,  and  grocery  stores  all 
over  the  country!  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
are  familiar  with  \jrnany  of  the  labels 
which  originate  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

They  include  Boekhofit  Farms,  Cahoon 
Farms,  Comstock -Greenwood  Foods  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Borden  Co.,  Curtice-Burns, 
Duffy-Mott,  Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Co., 
H.  C.  Hemingway,  Hopkins  of  Sodus,  Ma¬ 
rion  Canning  Co.,  Seneca  Foods,  Sodus 
Fruit  Farm,  Sterling  Cooperative,  Wa¬ 
terman  Fruit  Products,  and  wfayne 
Packing  Co. 
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The  apple  and  cherry  processors  are 
ably  represented  by  the  New  York  State 
Canners  and  Freezers  Association,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Rochester. 

Apple  growers  are  well  represented  by 
Western  New  York  Apple  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

\ 

LOCAL  PEOPLE  CREDITED 

A  lot  of  Credit  must  also  go  to  the 
elected  town  Officials  in  the  area,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Supervisors.  Donald  G. 
Colvin,  of  Savannah,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisor^ 

Other  orchard  area\supervisors  include 
Jay  Robinson  of  Wolcott,  Marion  I. 
Crane  of  Butler,  Robert  Virts  of  Rose, 
Russell  Freer  of  Huron,  George  Arney, 
Jr.,  of  Sodus,  Ward  J.  Marbellus  of  Wil¬ 
liamson,  Ralph  Bushart  of  Marion, 
Charles  Hack  of  Walworth,  arid  Bruce 
Thompson,  of  Ontario. 

There  are  many  other  community  and 
organization  leaders  who  work  hakd  to 
make  Wayne  County  a  good  place  to  live 
and  work.  I  know  I  cannot  name  the) 
all  here,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
few  such  as  Ernest  Hack,  president  of  the 
Wayne  County  Farm  Bureau;  R.  Gerald 
Bishop,  Wayne  County  Pomona  Grange 
master;  New  York  State  Assemblyman 
Joseph  Finley,  of  Walworth;  and  Mark 
Buckman,  manager  of  the  Sodus  Fruit 
Farm,  and  adviser  to  New  York  Gov.  Nel¬ 
son  A.  Rockefeller  on  matters  concern¬ 
ing  agricultural  labor. 

Beside  the  growers  and  processors,  the 
seasonal  and  full-time  farmworkers  who 
pick  and  process  the  fruit  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  It  is  their  skill  which  moves 
the  ready  product  from  the  fields, 
through  the  canneries  and  on  its  way  to 
consumers. 

Special  praise  should  go  to  the  news 
media  throughout  Wayne  County  for 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  public  well  in¬ 
formed. 

The  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  have  been  diligent  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  harvest  festival  and  other  events 
full  local  coverage.  These  include  the 
Red  Creek  Herald,  Lake  Shore  News  in 
Wolcott,  Sodus  Record,  Williamson  Sun, 
Wayne  County  Mail  in  Ontario,  Palmyra 
Courier- Journal,  Newark  Courier-Ga¬ 
zette,  Lyons  Republican,  Wayne  County 
Herald-Eagle  in  Clyde,  Geneva  Times, ,, 
Wayne  Comity  News  Service  of  the  Gai 
nett  Newspapers  and  radio  station 
WACK  in  Newark. 

HARVEST  FESTIVAL  SCHEDULE 

The  people  of  Wayne  County  Join  me 
in  extending  an  invitation  to  yfoi  to  join 
us  in  this  festival,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  schedule  fof  events  for 
the  festival  week,  which  starts  Tuesday, 
September  10.  - 

The  opening  day  program  will  feature 
a  beach  party”  bathing  suit  competi¬ 
tion.  There  will  also /be  an  all-star  revue, 
a  highly  popular  program  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Pat  Allen.  Twenty  local 
girls  will  coippete  for  Miss  Wolcott 
honors.  / 

Sue  WelcA  1967  apple  harvest  festi¬ 
val  queeiy&nd  Tamara  Fisher,  1967  ap¬ 
ple  harvest  festival  princess,  will  reign 
over  all  bvents. 

P?bbin’  chairman  of  the  queen 
competition,  will  be  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 


The  2-hour  parade,  wh^ph  I  will  lead, 
starting  at  2:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  the  final  day,  will  include  bands, 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  color  guards,  mili¬ 
tary  drill  teams,  floats,  and  volunteer  fire 
companies  from  all  over  New  York. 

Climaxing  the  festival  will  be  the 
grand  harvest  ball  at  the  Leavenworth 
School  Gymnasium  where  1968  queen 
and  princess  will  be  selected. 

COMPANION  APPLE  FESTIVAL 

A  comparison  event  to  the  apple 
harvest  festival  is  held  each  spring  in 
Williamson  to  the  west  of  Wolcott.  This 
is  the  annual  apple  blossom  festival, 
which  is  a  highlight  of  spring  in  Wayne 
County,  drawing  tens  of  thousands  of  on¬ 
lookers  and  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  pageants  are 
proud  reminders  of  our  rural  heritage.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
share  this  portion  of  rural  Americana 
with  you  and  my  colleagues. 

I  know  each  and  every  one  of  you  will 
be  welcome  any  time  you  would  like  to 
come  to  Wayne  County.  I  also  hope  you 
s^ill  join  with  me  in  wishing  the  Wolcott 
rple  Harvest  Festival  great  success  this 
year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  legend  of  Johnny  Appleseed  liv^s 
on  in\America.  The  quality  and  size  of 
the  Wayne  County  apple  harvest/  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  feasting  winch  will 
accompanydt,  would  certainly  nfake  this 
orchard-planter  from  New/  England 
proud. 

(Mr.  HAYS  aslb^d  ancL/was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extendNiis /remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recomj  and  to  include 
extraneous  material/ 


[Mr.  HAYS’ 
hereafter  in  the , 


remarks 

stensior 


will  appear 
if  Remarks.] 


OF  ABSENCI 


By  una/limbus  consent,  leaveW  ab¬ 
sence  wfyS  granted  to:  \ 

Iansen  of  Washington  (atN.the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  for  today,  aiad 
the/balance  Df  the  week,  on  account  of 
oipcial  business. 

Mr.  Roudebush  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod,  on  account  of  hospitalization  and 
recovery  from  recently  sustained  in¬ 
juries. 

Mr.  Pirnie  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  September  4, 
1968,  through  September  13,  1968,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Landrum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  September  4  through  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  on  account  of  official  busi¬ 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pucinski,  for  1  hour,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Duncan)  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter: ) 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma,  for  1  hour, 
on  September  5. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  1  hour,  on  Sept 
ber  5. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  for  1  hour  on  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  5,  and  6. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland,  fofo 15  min¬ 
utes,  today. 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Monagan. 

Mr.  Fuqua  and  fo  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Michel  fo.  four  instances  and  to 
include  editorials. 

Mr.  H0RT9N  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  De/ine  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks/and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  .Steiger  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quesj/of  Mr.  Ayres)  during  general  de¬ 
bat/  on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
T/aining  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter  during  general 
debate  on  H.R.  15045. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Duncan)  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  five  in¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  in  five  in¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mize  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Kupferman  in  five  instances.  ’ 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Esch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Battin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Ir.  Quillen  in  four  instances. 

[r.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(Thk  following  Members  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of\Mr.  Morgan)  and  to  include  ex¬ 
traneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.  CormaV  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  ihtwo  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  ofVexas  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  Pucinski  iri\12  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  thrt^e  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Feigiian  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  three  instancy. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  twoX 
stances. 

Mr.  Selden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 
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GHLIGHTS:  House  conferees  were  appointed  on  farm  bill  anc 
on  extension  of  program  for  1  year  only. 


instructed  to  insist 


TTFARM  PROGRAM.  By  a  223-123~vote,  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Rep.  Poage  to  send 

to  conference  H.  R.  17126,  to  continue  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

In  reply  to  Rep.  Findley’s  question  as  to  whether  the  House  conferees  will 
"insist  upon  the  provision  of  the  bill  which  establishes  a  $20,000  limitation 
on  payments,"  Rep.  Poage  stated  that  the  rules  of  the  House  "require  the 
conferees  on  any  bill  at  any  time  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  sustain  the 
position  of  the  House"  and  also  that  the  our  pose  for  a  conference  is  to  try 
to  work  out  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  which  means  that  "somewhere 
there  must  be  some  give  on  the  part  of  each..."  Agreed  to  a  motion  by 
Rep.  Nayne  that  the  House  conferees  insist  that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 


be  extended  for  1  year  only.  House  conferees  were  then  appointed.  Senate 
conferees  have  been  appointed,  pp.  H8813-15 


2.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  18785,  the  military 

construction  appropriation  bill,  19 69  (H.  Re pt.  18?6).  This  bill  j/icludes 
funds  for  p&j/ment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the  indebtedness  for 
housi  ng  constructed  in  foreign  countries  with"'  foreign  currencies/aerived  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  commodities.  pp.  H8783-J4 

Conferees  were\appointed  on  H.  R.  18037,  the  Labor,  HEW,  and'  related  agencies 
appropriation  bi  11^1969.  Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  p.  H8786 

3.  REORGANIZATION.  RepsARailsback,  MacGregor,  and  Brock  ure^d  that  the  legislative 

HSOl^PO^HSShO13?^  ^ \rought'  to  ^oor  bef°re  fina^f  adjournment,  pp.  H378£, 

k •  ^NEGOTIATION.  Conferees  weVj  appointed  on  H.  R.  17^2U,  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  19!?1.  Senate  conferees  have/not  be  appointed,  p.  H878U  d 

3.  ROADS.  Rep.  Morris,  N.  M.,  expressed  alarm  thap  the  administration  "would  once 

aSaiop?QterT!pt  to  hold  back  bighwaV  funds  for  /he  Federal-aid  highway  program." 

p.  Hoolo  x  ' 

3.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Dent  discussed  "international  trade  problems  in  general 

and  the  makeup  of  the  trade  panel  recently  named  by  the  President.”  pp.  H8829-39 

7.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  ann^nced\hat  the  conference  reports  on  the 
mi  1  ary  construction  and  national /trails  bills  will  be  ready  for  Wed.  and 
that  the  conference  report  on  the/foreign  aid\uthcrization  bill  will  be  held 
over  until  Thurs.j  also  that  on /fed.  the  supergi^des  and  civil  service  retirement 
financing  bills  will  be  consi(tsred.  p.  H88l6 


SENATE 

8*  L™SI  Concm'ed  in  House  j amendment  to  S.  220,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 

,  '  ,  n  erlor  °  se  c^H-ain  parcels  of  land  upon  which  an  agricultural  trespass 
p!  si0907reCen  ly  dl/overed*  Thls  b111  "HI  now  be  sent\o  the  President. 

9-  “ ™y500PERATI0N.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  *98,  to  strengthen 

and  the , governments  and  improve  the  relations  between  thLe  governments 

ToliTJtn  £-°V!rnment  throUgh  closer  ^operation  and  coordination  of 

l^an  Drorcufo  tlv^tiea*  Particulary  m  the  administration  of  Federal  grant  and 

have  not  T  lopnBnt  assistance  and  by  other  means.  House  \nferees 

nave  not  .been  appointed,  pp.  S1091U-16 

10‘  Utost/£dR?nvPld  fr  °A0  3  report  on  the  opportunity  to  increase  highway 

Fie2a;  3nPon,e  bT  revlsing  Federal  reimbursement  policy,  Federal 

gpfwaj  Administration,  Transportation  Department,  p.  S10850  ' 
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DR.  JACQUES  CHARBONNIEZ 

.  The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  18174) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jacques  Charbonniez. 

'There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reaQvthe  bill,  as  follows : 

\  H.R.  18174 

Be  it\enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iuSdongress  assembled.  That,  lor  the 
purposes  of  me  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Jacques  Charbonniez  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  Jun\29,  1962. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time/was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REDDICK  B.  STILL,  JR.,  AND 
RICHARD  CARPENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (hV  3193) 
for  the  relief  of  Reddick  B.  Still,  Jr.,  and 
Richard  Carpenter.  \ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National¬ 
ity  Act,  Doctor  Augusto  Usategui  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence  as  of  November  2,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

t  APPOINTED  OF  CONFEREES  ON  H.R. 

17126,  EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND 

AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
>  rule  XX  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
at  the  unanimous  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  I  move  to  take 
from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
17126)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
I  ture  Act  of  1965,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


FRANCIS  M.  ROGALLO  AND 
GERTRUDE  S.  ROGALLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9566) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  M.  Rogallo  and 
Gertrude  S.  Rogallo. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAE  LAMA  MINING  CO.,  LTD. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11255) 
for  the  relief  of  Mae  Lama  Mining  Co., 
Ltd. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  mat 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ip  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  thy gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama?  / 

There  was  no  objection./ 


DR.  AUGUSTO  USATEGUI 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr./Speaker,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  t<ytetum  for  immedi¬ 
ate  consideration/to  Private  Calendar 
No.  552,  the  bill/(H.R.  14016)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  Augusto  Usategui. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to/the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from/Florida? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  th/ right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
state /that  I  previously  asked  that  the 
bill  /be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

y  would  now  like  to  withdraw  that 
request. 

'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


Mr.  Poage  moves  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  with  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the  con¬ 
ference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry.  I  could  not  hear  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  question  is 
what  is  the  parliamentary  status  at  this 
point? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  about  to 
put  the  question  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  until  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  a  chance  to  explore  his  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  cannot  hear  the  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  under  the  rules  would  be  entitled 
to  1  hour. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  first  inquiry  was  as 
to  the  status  of  the  parliamentary  situ¬ 
ation,  which  I  understood  the  Chair  to 
say  that  the  Chair  was  about  to  call  for 
a  vote  on  the  motion  to  go  to  conference. 
I  understand  that.  My  question  now  is 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  have 
the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  horn. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question  only. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  any  guarantees  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  the  conferees  on  this  bill 
will  insist  upon  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  establishes  a  $20,000  limitation 
on  payments?  I  ask  this  for  the  reason 
that  the  prospective  conferees,  as  I 
know  them  to  be  identified,  have  each, 
with  the  exception  of  one  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  expressed  their  own  personal 
objection  to  a  limitation  provision  in  the 
law  or  in  the  program.  In  the  light  of 
this  objection  so  vehemently  stated  by 
each  of  them,  with  that  one  lone  excep¬ 
tion,  I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  will,  indeed,  make  a  strenuous  ef¬ 
fort  to  insist  on  all  provisions  of  the 
House  measure,  including  the  limitation 
on  payments. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  can  answer  to  the 
gentleman  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  rules  of  the  House  require  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  any  bill  at  any  time  to  make  a 
serious  effort  to  sustain  the  position  of 
the  House.  It  is  my  intention  to  seek  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  House  on  this 
bill  or  any  other  on  which  I  am  appoint¬ 
ed  as  a  conferee  on  the  conference.  But 
it  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  only 
purpose  for  a  conference  is  to  try  to  work 
out  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses  which,  of  necessity,  means  that 
somewhere  there  must  be  some  give  on 
the  part  of  each  of  the  bodies.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  that  will  be  the  case  here. 

I  can  no  more  predict  than  can  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  what  will  finally 
be  the  result.  But  I  do  think  that  if  we 
are  to  have  any  kind  of  orderly  legisla¬ 
tion  that  there  must  be  a  way  whereby 
the  representatives  of  this  body  and  the 
representatives  of  the  other  body  can 
meet  and  seek  to  work  out  their  dif¬ 
ferences. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
one  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly.  I  yield  for  a 
question  only. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  give  us  assurance  that  the 
customary  procedural  handling  of  the 
conference  papers  will  be  adhered  to? 

The  reason  I  raise  that  question  is  that 
there  is  within  the  rules  of  the  House: 
even  though  the  Senate  asks  for  the  con-/' 
ference  for  the  Senate  to  act  first  on  the 
conference  papers.  In  that  event  the 
Senate  could  accept  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  part  of  its  conferees  and  then 
the  House  conferees  would  bring  the  re¬ 
port  here  and  then  the  question  before 
the  House  at  that  point  would  be  simply 
yes  or  no  on  the  entire  conference  report. 
In  other  words,  this  would  preclude  any 
move  to  see  that  the  $20,000  limitation  is 
not  dropped — this  would  preclude  the 
House  conferees  from  going  back  to  con¬ 
ference  and  insisting  upon  that  position. 

I  realize  that  the  customary  procedure 
would  be  for  the  conference  papers  to 
come  first  to  the  House. 

I  would  like  the  assurance  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  that  that  procedure 
will  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  can  assure  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  we  are  going  to  carry  out  this 
conference  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
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House  and  the  Senate,  because  I  have 
never  heard  of  carrying  on  the  practice 
which  the  gentleman  suggests.  It  may 
be  a  good  one  and  maybe  we  ought  to 
adopt  it.  But  it  has  not  occurred  to  me 
to  engage  in  any  chicanery  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  suggests. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  entirely  legal.  We 
are  following  custom. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  will  follow  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  this  procedure  the 
usual  procedure? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  assume  that  the  House 
procedure  has  been  in  accordance  with 
the  rules.  I  have  never  had  any  occasion 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  procedures 
of  the  House.  If  the  gentleman  feels  that 
the  House  procedures  are  out  of  order, 
we  will  try  to  correct  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage  1. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  223,  nays  85,  not  voting  123, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  339] 

YEAS — 223 

Dellenback 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala 
Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 
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Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bow 

Brademas 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Collins 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 


Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Howard 

Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
^Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
Lukens 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  McCloskey 
Fountain  McCulloch 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 


Galifianakis 

Gallagher 

Gathings 

Gibbons 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 

Hanna 

Hardy 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 


McFall 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mize 

Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Nichols 

Nix 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price,  HI. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reid,  HI. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Roberts 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  Ill. 

Baring 

Bates 

Biester 

Bray 

Burke,  Fla. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conable 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daniels 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Farbstein 

Findley 

Fino 

Ford, 

William  D. 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Stubblefield 

Ron  an 

Stuckey 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Rosenthal 

Tenzer 

Rostenkowski 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Roush 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Roybal 

Tuck 

Ruppe 

Tunney 

Schadeberg 

Udall 

Scherle 

Van  Deerlin 

Schwengel 

Vigorito 

Scott 

Waggonner 

Selden 

Waldie 

Shriver 

Wampler 

Sikes 

Watson 

Skubitz 

White 

Slack 

Wilson, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Charles  H. 

Snyder 

Winn 

Springer 

Wyman 

Stanton 

Young 

Steed 

Zablocki 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Zwach 

Steiger,  Wis. 

♦ 
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Fulton,  Pa. 

Railsback 

Giaimo 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Gonzalez 

Reinecke 

Goodling 

Robison 

Grover 

Rodino 

Gude 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Halleck 

Roth 

-Halpern 

Rumsfeld 

Hanley 

Ryan 

Horton 

St  Germain 

Hunt 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
King,  N.Y. 
Lipscomb 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McDade 
McEwen 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Meskill 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Mosher 
Ottinger 
Pelly 
Pike 
Pirnie 


St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Shipley 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Tiernan 

Watkins 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 


Adams 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 

Annunzio 

Ashmore 

Bell 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Bolton 

Brasco 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

CabeH 

Celler 

Clawson,  Del 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fisher 

Friedel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gilbert 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Gurney 
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Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 
Karsten 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
McCarthy 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 

MacGregor 
Machen 
Mathias,  Md. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minish 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass 
Morton 
Moss 
Nelsen 


O'Hara,  Ill. 

O’Konski 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Podell 

Pollock 

Pryor 

Rarick 

Rees 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Satterfield 

Schweiker 

Sisk 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Walker 

Watts 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Zion 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 
Mr.  Cabell  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 

Mr.  Annunzio  for,  with  Mr.  Mathias  of 
Maryland  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Wid¬ 
nall  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  against. 
Mr.  Jonas  for,  with  Mr.  Adams  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield 
against. 

Mr.  Holifield  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr.  Podell 
against. 

Mr.  Hungate  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Minish  against 
Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Pryor  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against 
Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 
Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mr  Con¬ 
yers  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mrs.  SiHlivan  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 
Mr.  Morton  for,  with  Mr.  Hfelstoski  against 
Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against 
Mr.  Buchanan  for,  with  Mr.  McCarthy 

dgalllS  L. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Rees 
against. 

Mr.  Whitener  for.  with  Mr.  Resnick  against 

Mr  nSum°/e  for’  with  Mr-  Vanlk  against. 
Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Philbin  with  Mr.  Gardner 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Gubser. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Harrison 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Keith 
Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr 
McClure. 

Mk?higan0rman  wlU‘  Mr’  McD“«  <* 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Schweiker 
Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  O’Konski. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Pettis 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Roudebush 
Stafford Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Sisk  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zion 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Dawson 

Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Machen. 

Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Karsten. 

Messrs.  MAILLIARD,  BURKE  of 
Florida,  McDADE,  GUDE,  LONG  of 
Maryland,  SCHEUER,  DERWINSKI 
CAREY,  and  MONAGAN  changed  then1 
votes  from  “yea”  to  “nay  ” 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MAYNE 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayne  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  bill  H.R.  17126  be  instructed  to  insist  on 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  bill  which  read  as  follows : 

“That  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  is  extended — 

“(1)  by  striking  out  ‘through  1969’  wher¬ 
ever  it  appears  and  substituting  ‘through 
1970’; 

“(2)  by  striking  out  ‘1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
1969’  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
‘1966  through  1970’; 

“(3)  by  striking  out  ‘1969’  in  sections  103 
and  201  and  substituting  ‘1970’; 

“(4)  by  striking  out  ‘1967,  1968,  and  1969’ 
in  section  402(b)  and  substituting  ‘1967 
through  1970’; 

“(5)  by  striking  out  ‘1970’  in  section  404 
and  substituting  ‘1971’; 

“(6)  by  striking  out  ‘1966  through  the 
1969’  in  section  516  and  substituting  ‘1966 
through  the  1970’; 

“(7)  by  striking  out  ‘1968’  and  ‘1969’  wher¬ 
ever  they  appear  in  section  602 (k)  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘1969’  and  ‘1970’,  respectively;  and 

“(8)  by  striking  out  ‘or  1969’  in  section 
801  and  substituting  ‘1969,  or  1970’.” 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of 
this  motion  is  to  instruct  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  to  insist  that  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  be  extended  for  1 
year  only.  This  body  voted  for  a  1-year 
extension  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  House  on  July  31  of  this  year.  As 
a  practical  matter  we  all  know  that  a  1- 
year  extension  is  the  only  extension 
which  would  have  any  chance  of  passage 
in  this  session. 

Furthermore,  a  1-year  extension  will 
carry  out  the  bipartisan  agreement 
which  was  carefully  worked  out  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
Members  who  recognized  that  the  ter¬ 
rible  predicament  of  our  farm  families 
is  far  too  serious  to  be  kicked  around  as 
a  political  football  in  this  election  year. 

A  1-year  extension  will  give  a  new 
Congress,  a  new  President  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  suf¬ 
ficient  time  next  year  to  work  on  and 
to  consider  improved  farm  programs  on 
the  merits  and  free  from  the  political 
temptations  and  pressures  of  an  election 
year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
Members  who  are  seriously  interested 
not  only  in  helping  the  American  farm¬ 
ers,  but  who  want  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  our  entire 
Nation,  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  motion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  ; 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  the  - 
purpose  of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  First  let  me  j 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ask  a  question.  May  I  also  say, 
however,  that  I  approve  of  the  course  of 
action  taken  by  the  gentleman  from , 
Iowa.  I  want  his  reassurance,  however,  j 
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because  the  motion  to  instruct  is  highly 
technical,  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  its 
effect  is  to  extend  the  legislation  now  on 
the  statute  books  for  1  year? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mayne], 

The  preferential  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Poage, 
Gathings,  Ptjrcell,  Foley,  Belcher, 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mrs.  May. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR¬ 
DER  UNDER  CALENDAR  WEDNES¬ 
DAY  RULE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  co 
suiting  with  the  distinguished  Members 
|  of  the  minority  leadership,  I  now  renew 
;  my  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
;  business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
'  Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  /vith  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  ^RUMSFELD.  Mp/  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
serve  the,  right  to  obje; 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ggiitleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [ Mr,  MacGregor]  objected  to  a 
similar  request  last  week.  Unfortunately, 
he  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Cham 
ber  this  eveni 
We  recall ^that'^he  reason  for  his  ob 
jection  Iasi/ week  was  a  sincere  attempt 
to  use  the  procedures  of  the  House  to 
bring  toAhe  floor  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  election  laws.  \ 

The  reason  for  his  objection  was  the 
fack  that  the  so-called  election  reform 
legislation  has  not  been  scheduled  for 
floor  consideration  during  thb  course  of 
/this  year,  and  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure  was  available  under  the  rules. 

However,  for  this  procedure  to  work, 
of  course,  it  requires  that  there  be  some 
cooperation  by  the  chairmen  of  the  coha- 
mittees  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  reach,  through  the  call  of  the  roll,  on 
Calendar  Wednesday,  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  various  other 
committees  down  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  so  that  that  com¬ 
mittee  could  then  call  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  election  reform  legislation. 

Those  of  us  who  share  the  desire,  to 
use  the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure 
to  gain  floor  consideration  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  reform  bill  have  reviewed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bills  that  are  eligible  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  and  it 
appears  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  has  some  eight  bills  that  can  be 
called  up;  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  one  bill;  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  seven  bills; 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  -has  five  bills;  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  nine  bills;  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  two 
bills;  the  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations  has  six  bills;  and  the  Commit¬ 


tee  on  House  Administration  has  on/  bill 
in  addition  to  the  election  refonn  leg¬ 
islation  that  that  committee  could  call 
up.  / 

It  is  clear  that  by  using  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure,  und/r  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  some  39  , or  40  bills  that 
could  be  called  up  tomorrow,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  achieve/he  goal  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  others 
of  us  have;  namely/to  bring  to  the  floor 
the  election  reform' legislation. 

That  being  ttye  case,  and  since  none 
of  us  have  am/  desire  to  delay  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  tjrfe  House  or  to  engage  in  a 
futile  act  by  using  a  procedure  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  up  a  bill  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible , /or  the  House  to  have  a  chance 
to  colder  under  that  procedure — for 
that, reason,  we  have  no  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  object. 

would  like  to  say  there  still  is  a 
rong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  Mem¬ 
bers  on  this  side  and  I  am  sure  on  the 
part  of  Members  on  the  other  side  for 
the  House  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  election  reform  legislation 
this  year,  as  well  as  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
form  Act. 

For  myself,  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  we  intend  to  continue 
to  use  the  procedures  of  the  House  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  see  if  we  can 
bring  about  floor  scheduling  of  those 
two  bills  before  this  House  adjourns. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  gentleman’s  discharge 
petition? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  There  is  a  discharge 
petition  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Rules  with  respect  to  the  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Act.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  the  gentleman  asked  me  off  the  floor 
just  before  we  came  into  the  Chamber 
the  same  question  and  I  answered  him 
the  same  way  that  I  am  now  answering 
him,  that  within  a  matter  of  days  a  dis¬ 
charge  petition  will  be  available  for  the 
Reorganization  Act  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

With  respect  to  a  discharge  petition 
for  the  election  reform  legislation,  it  was 
our  thought  that  we  would  attempt  to 
use  the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure. 
We  have  attempted  that.  It  is  clear  to 
me  at  least  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  election  reform  legislation  to  be 
brought  up  under  this  procedure. 

ThZ  .gentleman  is  correct  if  he  is  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  next  logical  step  is  a  dis¬ 
charge  petition. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I 
agree  completely  with  what  has  been 
said.  I  believe  I  heard  it  said  that  because 
there  are  these  bills  that  have  been 
hoarded  up  in  these  various  committees, 
therefore,  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro¬ 
cedure  would  not  be  an  effective  one  to 
use.  \ 

I  have  no  knowledge  that -any  of  the 
chairmen  of  these  committees  have  been 
desirous  of  using  Calendar  Wednesday. 
If  there  were  an  attempt  at  this  late 
date  for  them  to  use  Calendar  Wednes- 
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da/  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  for  other  purposes;  namely,  to 
effect  a,  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
election' reform  bill. 

I  would,  observe  further  that  the  real 
problem  that  I  think  faces  us,  as  far  as 
having  the  felection  reform  bill  on  the 
floor,  is  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration'' Committee — and  this  is 
the  word  that  is  around  and  I  presume 
it  is  true — would  not  attempt  to  call  it 
up.  The  main  thing  is  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  can  be  used  if  a  majority  so 
desires.  But  it  is  clear  to  me,  at  any 
rate — and  this  I  do  share  with  my  friend 
from  Illinois  in  respect  to'  his  views — it 
is  clear  the  majority  of  those  who  con¬ 
trol  the  committees  have  no  desire  to 
bring  this  matter  up,  and  therefore  Cal¬ 
endar  Wednesday,  under  the  Circum¬ 
stances,  would  be  ineffective  only  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee\on 
House  Administration  would  not  bringvit 
up,  and  the  possibility  that  the  chai: 
men  of  other  committees  would  seek  to' 
subvert  the  intention  of  the  use  of  Cal 
endar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri,  and  that  is  my 
information.  I  would  like  to  inquire  and 
confirm  of  the  majority  leader,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  chairmen  of  committees  have 
indicated  to  you  that  it  is  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  use  the  opportunity  that  could 
conceivably  come  tomorrow  under  Cal¬ 
endar  Wednesday  to  call  up  bills  from 
committees  other  than  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and,  in  fact, 
committees  that  would  precede  House 
Administration  on  the  call  of  Calendar 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 
Committee  chairmen  have  advised  me 
that  if  this  procedure  is  used,  they  in¬ 
tend  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  call  up 
certain  bills. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  comments,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  askec/ and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.)  / 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  M/  Speaker, 

I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  tomorrow  as  best  he  can 
foresee  it  at  this  point.  / 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ^Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R/FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT/Mr.  Speaker,  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  rite  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  we 
have  put  o/er  until  Thursday  the  call¬ 
ing  of  the/conference  report  on  the  For- 
-gn  Assistance  Act.  We  do,  however 
-iave  two  conference  reports  ready  for 
tomorrow,  one  on  military  construction 
anyone  on  national  trails.  There  are 


additional  bills  which  we  have  pro¬ 
gramed  for  the  balance  of  the  week.  We 
would  like  to  consult  with  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  reporting  those  bills 
early  in  the  morning  before  deciding 
which  of  them  will  follow  the  conference 
reports. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  whether  he 
plans  to  alter  the  order  of  the  bills  as 
set  forth  other  than  as  indicated  in  the 
announcement  just  made. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will  re¬ 
call  that  when  we  announced  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  were  confronted  with  a  long 
Private  Calendar  day,  which  we  have 
had,  and  with  a  Calendar  Wednesday 
program.  We  said  at  the  time,  in  view  of 
that,  if  a  change  occurred  in  the  pro¬ 
graming  of  either  or  both  of  those  mat- 
3,  there  might  be  some  changes  in  the 
in  which  the  other  bills  on  the 
program  would  come  up. 

Mr /GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen-/ 
tleman  give  us  the  ones  he  thinks  wji 
come  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave 
given  the  gentleman  the  two  con^rence 
reports. 

There  has  be'en  some  request  that  we 
bring  up  the  Federal  Magistrates  Act— 
S.  945 — as  soon  aik  possibles  Before  an¬ 
swering  the  gentleman’s/ question  di¬ 
rectly,  I  should  like  to  consult  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  as  well  as  the"  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  as  to  which  one  of  thes\bills  might 
be  called  first  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS/Mr.  Speaker,  Vhat  bill 
did  the  gentleman  say  would  come  from 
the  Post  OJnce  and  Civil  Service'-Com - 
mittee? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  two.  Firsb\is 
the  bill/concerning  additional  positioi 
in  certain  executive  agencies — H.R? 
15890;  second  is  civil  service  retirement 
financing — H.R.  17682. 

'Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
so-called  supergrades  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct.  The  first  one  is  the 
supergrade  bill.  There  is  also  S.  2484,  the 
extension  of  New  Senate  Office  Building 
site,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  bear  with  me,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  then  to  bring  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  until  Thurs¬ 
day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  appropriation 
bill,  the  gentleman  would  think,  would 
come  this  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  think  that 
would  come  early  next  week. 


CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  333  I  am  recorded  as  not  vot¬ 
ing.  I  was  present  and  voted  “nay.”  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nort, 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  337, 1  am  recorded  as  hot  vot¬ 
ing.  I  was  present  and  voted  “ypa.”  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected  accordh 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therp  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  KYROS/Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  329,  I  am/recorded  as  not  voting.  I 
was  present/nd  voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  permanent  Record 
and  Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  /SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

lere  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  329,  on  September  16,  1968,  I 
am  recorded  as  not  voting.  I  was  un¬ 
avoidably  absent  from  the  Chamber.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

Desoto  historical  society  of 

MANATEE  COUNTY,  FLA. 

(Mi-  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re¬ 
quested  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  of  outstanding  citizens  of  my  con¬ 
gressional  district,  the  members  of  the 
DeSoto  Historical  Society  of  Manatee 
County,  more  popularly  known  as  the 
Conquistadores. 

This  group  of  business  and  professional 
mhn  has  done  more  to  build  good  inter¬ 
national  relations  than  any  single  group 
of  private  citizens  I  have  ever  known. 

Not  only  do  the  Conquistadores  an¬ 
nually  sponsor  the  DeSoto  Celebration  at 
Bradenton.  Fla.,  reenacting  the  landing 
of  Hernand^  DeSoto  on  Florida  soil  in 
1539,  but  also,  they  have  an  active  rela¬ 
tionship  with\Bradenton’s  sister  city, 
Barcarrota,  Spain,  the  birthplace  of 
Bernando  DeSotov  The  Conquistadores 
have  made  three  goodwill  trips  to  Spain, 
visiting  Barcarrota*  'Madrid,  and  other 
Spanish  cities,  strictly\at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Spanish  people  have  recipro¬ 
cated  by  sending  descendants  of  Her¬ 
nando  DeSoto  and  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  Government  and  theVity  of  Bar¬ 
carrota  to  the  United  States  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  annual  celebration. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  thisHime  a 
letter  from  Dr.  W.  D.  Sugg,  wh\has 

given  outstanding  leadership  in  _ 

people-to-people  program,  and  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  article  which  appeared  — 
the  Sunday  A.B.C.  of  May  14,  1967,  fea¬ 
turing  the  Conquistadores  and  their  1967 
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HIGHLIGHTS.  House  received  conference  report  recommending  \L  year  extension  of  farm 
program.  Senate  ordered  school  lunch  bill  to  lie  on  table.  \House  agreed  to  con¬ 
ference  report  on  trails  bill.  House  rejected  resolution  to  d^ear  supergrades  bill. 
Conferees  agreed  to/H-le  report  on  scenic  rivers  bill.  Senate  Concurred  in  House 
amendment  to  N.  J ./wilderness  bill.  Senate  committee  reported  Da/is  nomination  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  USDA.  Rep.  Tunney  introduced  and  discussed  bills  to 
provide  rural-uroan  balance. 

/  HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17126,  the  farm  bill 
(H.  Rent.  1909).  The  conference  substitute  extends  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  for  1  year  and  omits  all  other  amendments,  p.  H8952 


-2- 


3.  SUPERGRADES.  Rejected,  138-221,  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 

H.  R.  15890,  to  provide  for  additional  supergrade  positions  in  certain/exec¬ 
utive  agencies,  pp.  H3889-98 


8.  SCENIC  RIVERS.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  119,  to  re; 
certain  public  lands  for  a  national  wild  rivers  system,  p.  ^885/ 


8. 


;rve 


5. 


BUDGET.  Rep.  -'Curtis  claimed  that  the  cutback  of  $6  billion  required  in  the  tax 
increase  and  expendi  ture  control  bill  "has  been  reversed"  ar>d  that  the  net 
total  budgeted  outlays  are  now  estimated  to  be  $191  billiori  for  fiscal  vear  1Q69. 
p.  H8882  X  7 


6.  TAXATION.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  17332,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1958  regarding  taxes  on  gasoline  and  oi  s 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  (H.  Rept.  1901);  and/with  amendments  H.  R.  18095, 
to  make  certain  changes  to  facilitate  the  production  of  wine  (H.  Rent.  1899). 
p.  H8961  A  r  *  ’ 


7.  FARM  CREDIT.  The  Agriculture  feommittee  report^  without  amendment  H.  R.  I9I4I8, 
to  expedite  retirement  of  Govermnent  capital/ from  Federal  intermediate  credit 
^l53^6?r0dUCti0n  cred^t  associations,  and/banks  for  cooperatives  (H.  Rept.  1897). 

PERSONNEL.  Agreed  to  a  resolution  fdv  tMe  consideration  of  H.  R.  17682,  civil 
service  retirement  financing  (pp.  H88\8-900).  This  bill  includes  provisions 
that  the  period  for  determining  aver£gd\salary  for  annuity  computation  purposes 
wouid  be  changed  from  5  years  to  3/years^that  unused  sick  leave  would  be  added 
to  the  actual  length  of  service  f/r  computing  the  annuity  of  an  employee  retir¬ 


ing  or  the  annuity  of  the  survivors  of  an  employee  dying  in  service,  and  that 
an  extra  1  percent  would  be  acRred  to  each  anility  increase  resulting  from  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  /  \ 

Concurred  in  Senate  amenchnfents  with  an  amendment,  to  H.  R.  13888,  to  orovide 
additional  leave  of  absence  for  Federal  employeesNln  connection  with  the 

funerals  of  their  immediate  relatives  who  died  whilb  on  duty  in  the  Armed  Force"") 

p.  H8888  /  \ 


9.  RESEARCH  STATION.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Comrkttee  approved  for  full 
committee  action  H/R.  18388,  to  convey  certain  real  property  in  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  /eltsvi lie,  Md.  p.  D888 


10.  EDUCATION.  The/conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  3769  proposed 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  p.  D885  x 


11.  APPROPRIATES.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  1  18785, 
the  military  construction  appropriation  bill,  and  agreed  on  the  amendment  in 
disagreement  (pp.  H8883-8,  S10988-5).  This  bill  includes  funds  for  Xment 
.  IT  ^gm_fnodity  Credit  Corporation  on  the  indebtedness  for  housing  cortst™cted 
1"/°  colJntries  with  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  sukolus 

commodities.  The  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  \ 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17023,  the  independent  offices  an* 
/HUD  appropriation  bill,  1969  (H.  Rept.  1908).  p.  H896I 


90th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 


September  IS,  1968. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Poage,  from  the  committee  of  conference, 
submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.R.  17126] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17126),  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
is  extended — 

(. 1 )  by  striking  out  1 ‘through  1969”  wherever  it  appears  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “through  1970” ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969”  wherever  it 
appears  and  substituting  “1966  through  1970” ; 

(8)  by  striking  out  “1969”  in  sections  103  and  201  and  sub¬ 
stituting  “1970” ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969”  in  section  402(b) 
and  substituting  “1967  through  1970” ; 

(5)  by  striking  out  “1970”  in  section  404  and  substituting  “1971” ; 

(6)  by  striking  out  “1966  through  the  1969”  in  section  516  and 
substituting  “1966  through  the  1970” ; 

(7)  by  striking  out  “1968”  and  “1969”  wherever  they  appear  in 
section  602(k)  and  substituting  “1969”  and  “1970”,  respectively; 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  “or  1969”  in  section  801  and  substituting 
“1969,  or  1970”. 


98-006 


o 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


W.  R.  PoAGE, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Graham  Purcell, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Page  Belcher, 

Catherine  May, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 
George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


H.  Kept.  1905 


SPAIEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill,  H  R  17126  To 

Z&LZn of  1965,  submit  the  following 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  act  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  m  an  accompanying  conference  report. 

I  he  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  extending  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  or  4  years.  The  act  as  extended  by  the 
conference  committee  would  be  extended  for  1  year.  y 

i he  conference  substitute  omits  all  other  amendments. 


W.  R.  PoAGE, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 
Graham  Purcell, 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Page  Belcher, 
Catherine  May, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
(3) 


O 


H.  Kept.  1905 


September  18,  1968 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


291.2  million  equivalent  square  yards  set 
in  January  1968. 

Cotton  textile  imports  were  135  million 
equivalent  square  yards  in  July  of  this 
year,  a  5-percent  increase  above  the  128.8 
million  square  yards  imported  in  July 
1967. 

Wool  textile  imports  during  July  1968, 
were  21.5  rhillion  equivalent  square  yards, 
an  increase  ,  of  46.3  percent  over  July 
1967. 

Manmade  fiber  textile  imports  during 
July  1968,  were\L42  million  equivalent 
square  yards,  an  increase  of  19.2  percent 
over  the  previous  liigh  of  119.1  million 
equivalent  square  yards  set  in  January 
of  this  year.  In  July  1968,  imports  of 
manmade  fibers  were  96.9  percent  greater 
than  July  1967.  July  1968;Nwas  the  first 
month  that  manmade  fiber  textile  im¬ 
ports  exceeded  cotton  textile  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  howwiy  per¬ 
son  can  objectively  examine  the\statis- 
tics  I  have  just  quoted  without  cbming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American 
tile  industry  is  being  seriously  harmed 
by  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  ini« 
ports.  How  anyone  can  believe  that  the' 
industry  can  continue  to  withstand  the 
economic  impact  of  such  imports  is  be¬ 
yond  my  comprehension. 

The  only  reason  that  the  domestic  tex¬ 
tile  industry  has  been  able  to  survive  is 
because  the  industry  has  been  manned 
by  outstanding  executives  and  a  dedi¬ 
cated  group  of  employees. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Nation  could  survive  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  which  our  unwise  in¬ 
ternational  trade  policy  has  created  for 
the  textile  industry.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  millions  of  people 
employed  in  it  that  in  spite  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  free  trade  proponents  have 
created,  over  4  million  Americans  are 
still  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  tex¬ 
tile  plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret  that  in  the 
appointment  of  the  advisory  committee 
the  President  could  not  have  selected 
more  representatives  from  those  indus¬ 
tries  experiencing  severe  economic  pres? 
sures  under  present  trade  policies.  Ar 
one  familiar  with  the  public  records  alnd 
the  views  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  caj/,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  predict  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  that  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  to  the  .President. 

Once  again  the  Government  proposes 
to  find  the  solution  ioy  a  very  serious 
domestic  problem  through  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another  cormnittee.  Like  other 
commissions,  comnlittees,  panels,  and 
study  groups  befoye  it,  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  on  August  30  will  not, 
in  my  opinion/  give  the  answer  to  the 
myriad  problems  created  by  unrealistic 
trade  relations  abroad. 

The  amSwer  lies  not  in  administrative 
action,  but  with  the  Congress.  Unless  the 
legislative  arm  of  the  Government  reas¬ 
serts/its  constitutional  prerogative  and 
once  again  assumes  jurisdiction  over  for- 
trade  we  will  continue  to  have  un- 
Productive  bureaucratic  investigations 
and  ultimate  economic  disaster  for  a 
number  of  basic  American  industries. 


H  8951 


(Mr.  WHITENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


THE  NEW  LOOK  AT  COMMERCE 
UNDER  LYNDON  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  not  exactly 
what  one  would  call  a  glamour  agency. 
Pew  of  its  achievements,  vital  though 
they  are  to  the  growth  of  the  private 
economy  and  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business,  are  rewarded  with  headlines  or 
public  acclaim.  Nevertheless,  it  has  had, 
over  the  years,  a  record  of  steady  accom¬ 
plishment  in  its  many  and  remarkably 
diverse  areas  of  responsibility.  And  never 
have  these  accomplishments  been  greater 
or  more  far  reaching  than  during  the 
5  years  of  President  Johnson’s  admin¬ 
istration. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Johnson,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
'  las  taken  on  many  new  challenge; 

•.The  Department  is  charged  with  pro¬ 
moting  and  fostering  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  Nation,  and 
for  many  years  this  responsibility  was 
discharged  in  a  more  or  les&passive  man¬ 
ner.  For'too  long,  the  Department  was 
largely  a  '^statistical  a ym  housekeeping 
agency  of  \the  Federal  Government. 
Needless  to  Say,  thi/  approach  did  not 
fit  the  activist  §tyle/)f  Lyndon  Johnson — 
and  so,  the  Department  took  on  a  new 
look  and  a  new /perspective  of  its  role  in 
the  Nation.  /  \ 


No  longeiyfioes  it  &^e  itself  as  simply 
the  business  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  harrowly  concerned  with  safe¬ 
guarding  and  promoting  ohiy  profits  and 
production.  The  Commerce  -Department 
today7  operates  on  the  premise  that  the 
true  business  of  business  is  America,  and 
that  the  condition  of  our  social  and 
ysioal  and  economic  environment  is 
every  bit  as  important  to  business  as'cost 
and  price  structures  and  market  Re¬ 
search.  \ 

As  a  result,  in  the  new  Environmental' 
Science  Services  Administration,  the 
Department  is  applying  the  scientific  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government  to  an 
extensive  and  a  coordinated  study  of  our 
physical  environment.  New  knowledge  is 
being  generated  and  information  chan¬ 
neled  to  serve  agriculture  and  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communications,  as  well  as 
industry  in  general.  The  urgency  of  this 
task  cannot  be  exaggerated  as  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  nature  becomes  increasingly  en¬ 
dangered  because  of  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion  and  other  ill  effects  of  an  increas¬ 
ingly  industrialized  and  manmade  world. 

Recognizing  that  economics  vitally 
concerns  people  and  the  way  they  live, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  developed 
a  compassionate  program  to  revitalize 
economically  depressed  communities  that 
have  been  bypassed  by  prosperity  and 
technological  change.  Building  on  the 
work  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin¬ 
istration,  President  Johnson  in  1965 
asked  Congress  to  establish  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Administration  to 


offer  economic  assistance  to  distressed 
cities  and  counties. 

More  than  1,300  areas,  with  a/popula- 
tion  of  50  million  people,  were,  identified 
as  having  an  unemployment  rate  of  over 
7.5  percent.  In  just  2  years/579  of  these 
areas  had  sufficiently  improved  their 
economies  so  that  they  i>6  longer  needed 
assistance. 

This  was  no  prograjfi  of  Federal  hand¬ 
outs.  It  was  a  grassroots  program  that 
called  for  local  initiative,  local  planning, 
and  community  participation  in  the  form 
of  local  nonprofit  development  groups. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
trai’on  also /Seeks  to  identify  centers  for 
future  economic  growth  in  many  of  our 
smaller  pities — cities  that  can  serve  as 
economic  engines  for  regional  economic 
growth.  This  is  a  program  that  will 
greatly  benefit  the  Nation  in  the  years 
to  /Some  by  lessening  the  economic  and 
p/ipulation  pressures  on  our  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas. 

Under  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Commerce 
Department  became  more  active  in  the 
field  of  consumer  protection.  It  has  been 
carrying  out  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La¬ 
beling  Act,  working  with  business  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  American  consumer  will  be 
able  to  shop  with  confidence  and  without 
confusion  as  to  the  quality  and  content 
of  what  he  or  she  buys. 

Under  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  passed  by  this  Congress,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  conducting  research  into  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  prevention.  The  importance 
of  this  work  is  underlined  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  toll  in  lives  and  property  that  fires 
exact  every  year — 12,000  deaths  and  $2 
billion  in  property  losses  in  a  single  year. 

The  Department  is  also  conducting  re¬ 
search  into  the  fire  hazards  of  fabrics 
and  other  materials  which  pose  a  threat 
to  the  American  consumer. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  Department’s  new  look  that  has 
been  fashioned  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson.  And  while  carrying 
out  these  new  responsibilities,  it  has  ne¬ 
glected  none  of  its  more  traditional  duties 
in  the  areas  of  patents,  maritime  affairs, 
the  keeping  of  the  Nation’s  accounts  and 
census  taking. 

The  Patent  Office  is  a  good  example  of 
he  new  approach  at  Commerce.  The  pa¬ 
tent  system  has  remained  essentially  un¬ 
changed  for  130  years,  while  the  winds 
of  technological  change  swirled  around 
it.  On§.  result  is  that  the  backlog  of  pend¬ 
ing  parent  applications  has  been  more 
than  20d/000  and  the  waiting  time  be¬ 
tween  filing  and  final  disposition  of  a 
patent  application  averages  two  and  a 
half  years. 

Consequently*', in  1965,  President  John¬ 
son  issued  an  Executive  order  creating 
the  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Patent  System  which  was  directed  to 
recommend  steps  to  ehsure  that  the  pat¬ 
ent  system  will  be  mon/effective  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  interest \n  view  of  the 
rapidly  changing  and  complex  technol¬ 
ogy  of  our  times. 

In  December  1966,  the  Conhnission  is¬ 
sued  a  report  containing  no  less  than 
35  recommendations  for  modernising  the 
procedures  of  the' patent  system.  xThese 
were  incorporated  into  the  patent  reform 
bill  which  the  President  sent  to  the  1 
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greasy  in  February  of  1967.  This  legisla 
tion,  \with  various  modifications  and 
amendments,  is  still  under  discussion  in 
the  Congress,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  final  version  when  passed  will  greatly 
improve  the'catent  system. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  made 
great  strides  imthe  dissemination  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  information.  In 
vention  is  the  seed  of  technological 
progress,  but  the  seed  grows  only  through 
the  application  of  the  new  technology 
to  production.  New  processes  must  be 
made  available  to  the  ptoducers  before 
invention  can  bear  economic  fruit. 

To  facilitate  this  essential  transfer  of 
new  technology,  the  President  in  1964 
asked  the  Congress  to  establish  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  State  Technical  Services  t\stimu 
late  the  flow  of  new  technological  in 
formation  into  the  business  corntpu 
nity. 

In  signing  the  legislation  that  resulte' 
from  this  request,  the  President  said: 

This  bill  will  do  for  American  business 
men  what  the  great  Agriculture  Extension 
Service  has  done  for  the  American  farmer. 
It  will  result  in  the  creation  of  new  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones. 

This  new  Office  does  not  attempt  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  acts  primarily  as  a  catalyst 
for  state  programs,  offering  matching 
funds  and  technical  support.  Some  200 
colleges  and  universities  are  tfarticipat 
ing  in  all  of  our  States  ^nd  territories, 
and  more  than  1,500  research  projects 
are  now  underway  in  a  wide  variety  of 
essential  industries,  bringing  the  genius 
of  American  technology  to  every  busi¬ 
ness  firm  that  wants  it. 

Under  President  Johnson,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  renewed  and 
strengthened  its  commitment  to  serve  the 
American  people.  It  has  been  given  new 
responsibilities,  and  it  has  fulfilled  them 
with  distinction. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FOOD  AND 

AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1965- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GATHINGS  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Poage)  filed  the  following  conference  re¬ 
port  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17126),  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1965: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1905) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17126) ,  to  amend  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“That  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
is  extended — 

“(1)  by  striking  out  ‘through  1969’  wher- 
1970’-1*  appears  and  subshtuting  ‘through 

“(?)  by  striking  out  ‘1966,  1967,  1968,  and 
wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
1966  through  1970’; 

“(3)  by  striking  out  ‘1969’  in  sections  103 
and  201  and  substituting  ‘1970’; 


“(4)  by  striking  out  ‘1967,  1968,  and  1969 
in  section  402(b)  and  substituting  T96' 
through  1970’; 

“(5)  by  striking  out  ‘1970’  in  section  404 
and  substituting  ‘1971’; 

“(6)  by  striking  out  ‘1966  through  the 
1969’  in  section  516  and  substituting  ‘1966 
through  the  1970’; 

“(7)  by  striking  out  ‘1968’  and  ‘1969’  wher¬ 
ever  they  appear  in  section  602 (k)  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘1969’  and  ‘1970’,  respectively;  and 

“(8)  by  striking  out  ‘or  1969’  in  section 
801  and  substituting  ‘1969,  or  1970’.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathings, 

Graham  Purcell, 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Page  Belcher, 

Catherine  May, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Spessard  L.  Holland, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
17126,  to  amend  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965,  submit  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  elfect  of  the  act  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  an  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amendment 
extending  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  for  4  years.  The  act  as  extended  by  the 
conference  committee  would  be  extended 
for  1  year. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  all  other 
amendments. 

W.  R.  Poage, 

E.  C.  Gathxngs, 

Graham  Purcell, 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Page  Belcher, 

Catherine  May, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


U.S.  NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  a 'Contri¬ 
bution  being  made  to  our  country’s 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  by  those  who 
have  served  and  are  serving  as  chaplains 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  These  are  men  who 
have  heard  and  accepted  the  “call”  to 
serve  God  and  country.  These  are  men 
who  share  the  hardship  and  dangers  of 
battle  to  bring  moral  and  spiritual  min¬ 
istry  to  those  who  by  circumstances  of 
our  times  are  separated  for  extended  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  from  family  and  loved  ones. 

Indirectly,  but  with  equal  force,  my 
remarks  about  Navy  chaplains  serve  also 
to  point  out  the  dedication  and  integrity 
and  moral  stature  of  those  who  occupy 
the  top  positions  among  line  officers 
within  the  Military  Establishment.  While 
my  remarks  address  themselves  to  those 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  they  reflect 
equally  the  high  caliber  and  dedication 
and  moral  integrity  of  those  who  serve  in 
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the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines, 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Just  last  week,  I  was  privileged  to  ad> 
dress  several  hundred  command  person¬ 
nel  of  the  U.S.  Army  at  Camp  Ord,  Cafif., 
at  General  Kenan’s  prayer  breajaast, 
which  opened,  formally,  the  Raflgious 
Emphasis  Week  at  the  camp.  I  can  testify 
personally  that  if  the  fathers  and 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
our  men  serving  in  the  Anned  Forces 
could  have  been  presenjr  with  me  at 
that  breakfast,  they  would  have  no  fears 
about  the  caliber  of  those  under  whose 
command  their  lovecLones  are  serving. 

Far  too  much  criticism  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Arman  Forces  is  being  di¬ 
rected  by  those/ whose  sole  aim  is  to 
topple  our  Government  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for yrome  form  of  dictatorship. 
Far  too  often  their  irresponsible  and  in¬ 
flammatory  remarks  and  their  calcu¬ 
lated  haji-truths  are  given  a  prominent 
place  ha  communication  media,  thus  pre¬ 
senting  a  corrupted  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion/as  it  is.  The  truth  is  that  this  is  a 
gi^at  country  not  because  some  poli- 
fcian  says  so  or  because  some  office- 
lolder  claims  authorship  of  legislation 
that  suggests  ours  is  a  “Great  Society.” 
This  is  a  great  country  because  we  are 
a  great  people.  Those  of  whom  I  speak 
are  vivid  examples  of  what  makes  our 
Nation  a  great  nation.  These  men  come 
from  the  cities  and  the  countryside,  the 
highways  and  byways  of  our  land.  These, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  sons,  brothers,  and 
fathers. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
good  friend  and  highly  respected  chief 
of  chaplains;  James  W.  Kelly,  rear  ad¬ 
miral,  Chaplains  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  custom  of  sending 
congratulatory  notes  to  those  in  the  Navy 
who  are  selected  for  promotion  to  rear 
admiral.  The  following  is  his  letter  which 
is  self-explanatory  along  with  some  of 
the  responses  he  has  received  to  his 
notes.  These  unsolicited  responses  speak 
loudly  and  clearly  of  the  dedication  and 
^character  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
^adership  in  our  armed  services. 
ie  letters  follow : 

Navy  Department, 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  15, 1968. 
Hon.  He&RY  C.  SCHADEBERG, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washingtort^D.C. 

Dear  Henry;  In  late  June  of  this  year 
thirty-six  Nai\  Captains  were  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  As 
has  been  my  custom  for  several  years,  I 
wrote  brief  congratulatory  messages  to  each 
of  them.  And,  as  hak  been  true  every  year, 
their  responses  were  inspiring. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  for  several  years  I 
have  received  a  spiritual\blessing  from  the 
flag-selectee  letters  but  hVve  never  shared 
with  you  either  the  spiritua\lift  or  the  very 
important  insights  they  revealed. 

Because  I  think  it  is  important  that  you 
be  aware  of  the  impressive  amoral  and 
spiritual  caliber  of  the  men  whoNeach  year 
are  being  promoted  to  the  most  senrgr  levels 
of  naval  leadership,  and  because  I  ti 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the\high 
esteem  with  which  senior  naval  offic 
gard  the  chaplains  loaned  to  the 
forces  by  America’s  churches,  I  am  sendir 
you  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  these  : 
did  letters. 

I  am  confident  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  nation  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  men 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  conference  report  recommending  1  year  extension  of 
farm  program.  House  Received  coherence  report  on  food  stamp  bill.  Both  Houses 
agreed  to  conference?  report  on  foreign-aid  authorization  billy  House  passed  foreign- 
aid  appropriation  /bill.  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to  Wash,  wilderness  bill. 
Senate  agreed  to /conference  report  on  trails  bill  and  Redwood  Park  bill. 

HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  A  15263,  the 
foreign-aid  authorization  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the.  President, 
pp.  9511108-112, -H8965-9 


2. 


ro- 


AT^PROPRIATIONS.  Passed,  173-139,  as  reported  H.  R.  19908,  the  foreign-;  Ld 
ippropriation  bill,  which  had  been  reported  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  A{ 
priations  Committee  (H.  Rept.  1906).  pp.  H8963,  H8965,  H8976-98 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  it.  17023,  the  independent  offices  nd 
HEW  appropriation  bill.  pp.  H8969-75 


\ 


3.  FSQD  STAMPS •  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  3608,  to  continue  autho.ri 
trqns  for  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  I96I4.  (H.  Rept.  1908).  The  revised  bill  ext 
the\au t hori z  a  ti  on  through  Dec.  1970.  It  authorizes  $315  million  for  1969,/ 
$3Uo\illion  for  1970,  and  $170  million  for  the  first  half  cf  1971.  It  /iits 
the  provision  making  strikers  and  students  ineligible  under  certain  cor/ition 
It  includes  the  House  requirement  for  annual  reports  from  the  Department,  pp. 
i  18998 -9  X  x  ^ 
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U.  1 1 1 TEROOVKiaildihlAL  RELATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  698,  the  proposed 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  Senate  conferees  hayfe  been  appointed, 
p.  H9000  x  7 


5.  FOOD  SERVICES.  The\D.  C.  Committee  reported  with  amendment^ •  2012,  to  amend 
the  D.  C.  Public  School  Food  Services  Act  (K.  Rept.  1915)/  p.  H9008 


6.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil /Service  Committee  approved 
for  full  committee  actiork  S.  1190,  relating  to  compul/tion  of  surviving  spouses' 
annuities  of  reemployed  annuitants,  and  postponed  a/ion  on  S.  1507,  to  include 
firefighters  within  hazardous-occupation  retirement  provisions,  p.  D85l 


7.  BORDER  INSPECTION.  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  said  inspection  personnel  on  the  Mexican 
border  should  be  increased.  ppf\H896U-5 


•  MEAT  IMPORTS.  Rep.  Kleppe  said  a  rehen t  voluntary  reduction  in  meat  exports  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  "may  temporarily  take  some  cf  the  pressure  off  the 
domestic  cattle  market"  but  that  a  meaWimport  control  1  aw  is  still  needed, 
p.  H9001  A 


9.  INFLATION.  Rep.  Dorn  deplored  the  Chrysler\rice  increase  as  inflationary, 
p.  H9003  '  '  ^ 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albe/t  announced  that\the  conference  reports  on  the 
xarm  and  food  stamp  bills  wi/L  be  considered  beginning  next  Wed.  and  that  the 

retirement  fmancing  bill  will  be  considered  Tues/nr  later  in  the  week.  p. 
H9000  ^  ' 


11.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  s/>t.  23.  p.  H9007 

SENATE 


12.  1  ARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  17126,  the  farm  bill. 
Tne  conference  substitute  extends  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1 
year  and  omits  all  other  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.  p.  S 1110 7 


oen.  lichee  inserted  a  paper  by  a  small  lyo.  farmer,  "Farm  Programs  in  Per- 
spective/  pp.  S11083-U 


*'*  ,^LDE^®SS*  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1321,  to  establish  ttae  North 
Gasc/des  National  Park  and  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation  Area,  to  designate 
uh/ j asayten  Wilderness  and  to  modify  the  Glacier  Peak  Wilderness,  Wash.  \his 
W1H  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  S11039  ' 
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with  respect  to  losses  incurred  in  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1963. 
^This  latter  date  was  the  time  when  a 
^eries  of  amendments  to  the  insurance 
company  tax  provisions  made  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  insurance  companies  substan¬ 
tially  alike  for  purposes  of  computing 
loss  carryovers. 

The  'Treasury  Department  does  not 
object  to\his  amendment. 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY  TREATED  AS  REGULATED 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

The  last  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  relates  to  the  asset  diversifica¬ 
tion  requirementXpr  a  development  com¬ 
pany  qualifying  foVregulated  investment 
company  tax  treatment. 

A  development  company  is  a  company 
principally  engaged  in\furnishing  capi¬ 
tal  to  new,  small  businesses;  that  is,  a 
corporation  principally  engaged  in  de¬ 
veloping  or  exploiting  new  inducts.  The 
advantage  to  the  company  orvqualifying 
for  regulated  investment  company  tax 
treatment  is  that  by  so  doing  itpays  tax 
only  on  the  income  which  it  retails  and 
not  on  the  income  it  distributes  to  sn^re 
holders. 

Present  law  generally  requires  a  reg 
lated  investment  company  to  diversify  it: 
investments  within  prescribed  limits.  A 
limited  exception,  however,  is  provided 
for  development  companies.  A  develop¬ 
ment  company  can  rely  on  the  exception, 
however,  only  if  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  its  assets  represent  secu¬ 
rities  of  issuers  in  which  the  company 
has  held  an  interest  for  10  years  or  more 
and  in  which  the  development  company’s 
holdings  represent  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  of  the  issuer.  How¬ 
ever,  even  after  this  10-year  period  the 
company  may  retain  its  “excess  hold¬ 
ings,”  and  continue  to  qualify  as  a  regu¬ 
lated  investment  company,  by  relying  on 
a  savings  provision  in  present  law. 

A  case  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  where  a  development 
company  is  relying  on  the  savings  pro¬ 
vision  I  have  just  described  to  continue 
to  qualify  as  a  regulated  investment  com-,-' 
pany.  The  company  is  continuing  to  so 
qualify,  of  course,  even  though  it  can 
no  longer  make  “development  company” 
type  investments  in  small,  new  busi¬ 
nesses.  This  situation  frustrates  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  present  exception  fopilevelop- 
ment  companies. 

As  a  result,  the  committed  decided  to 
limit  this  general  saving^  provision  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  apply  to  a  develop¬ 
ment  company.  The  result  generally  is 
to  require  a  development  company  to 
dispose  of  its  “excess  holdings”  if  it  is 
to  continue  to  qualify  for  regulated  in¬ 
vestment  compapfr  treatment. 

Your  committee  believed  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  /Companies  which  in  good 
faith  are  reding  on  the  general  savings 
provision,  .however,  to  suddenly  with¬ 
draw  thiaright.  The  committee’s  amend¬ 
ment,  therefore,  permits  a  development 
company  a  20-year  period,  as  contrasted 
to  tine  10-year  period  of  existing  law, 
in  /vhich  to  dispose  of  its  excess  stock 
sidings.  The  company  must  evidence 
fts  intent  to  do  so,  however — if  it  wants 
to  retain  regulated  investment  company 
tax  treatment — by  disposing  of  40  per¬ 
cent  of  its  excess  holdings  at  least  by 


the  close  of  the  15th  year.  In  addition, 
the  company  must  dispose  of  all  its  ex¬ 
cess  holdings  by  the  close  of  the  20th 
year  to  continue  to  qualify  for  regulated 
investment  company  treatment. 

The  Treasury  Department  does  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  some  con¬ 
troversial  amendments  offered  to  the 
bill.  And  I  am  well  aware  of  what  some 
of  those  amendments  will  be.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendments.  We  all  agree  that  at 
this  time  of  the  afternoon,  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  vote  on  them,  because 
some  of  them  are  very  controversial.  That 
being  the  case,  any  Senator  who  desires 
to  explain  his  position  in  support  or  op¬ 
position  to  an  amendment  may  do  so. 

It  was  agreed  between  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  and  minority  leaders 
that  we  should  not  vote  on  the  bill  at  this 
time  because  some  Senators  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  we  will  not  have  any 
further  rollcall  votes  today. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  / 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
animous  consent  that/the  order  for 
thAquorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  Without 
objecnpn,  it  is  so  ore 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ACT  OF  1965— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17126)  to  amend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  September  18,  1968,  p.  H8952, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  bill  would  have  extended  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  year. 
It  would  also  have  limited  payments 
under  it  to  $20,000,  and  modified  the  law 
concerning  base  plans  under  milk  mar¬ 
keting  orders. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
extended  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  for  4  years.  It  also  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  relative  to  milk, 
fed  grains,  cotton,  wheat,  apples,  and 
cropland  adjustment,  but  these  were  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  conference  substitute  extends  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1 
year.  It  omits  all  other  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  and  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
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All  it  does  is  continue  existing  law  for 
1  additional  year  without  other  change. 
All  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  have  been  glad  to  work  on  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  reducing  this  bill  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  reported  from  conference,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  bill;  and  I  should  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  if  a  record  vote 
were  taken,  I  would  be  recorded  as  vot¬ 
ing  against  the  conference  report. 


Q& 

/ 


_ 


/ 


MMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of'  Columbia  be  author¬ 
ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CENTRAL  INTELLI¬ 
GENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT  ACT 

OF  1964  FOR  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  Calendar  No.  1489,  H.R.  18786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  18786)  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of 
1964  for  certain  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?'., 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  OpDE  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2767) \o  amend  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of '1954  to  allow  a 
farmer  an  amortized  deduction  from 
gross  income  for  assessments  for  depre¬ 
ciable  property  levied  by  soil  or  water 
conservation  or  drainage  distr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  H.R.  2767. 

Mi\  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the. roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  berescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIS¬ 
TANCE  ACT  OF  \  1961,  AS 
AMENDED — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee\of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes\>f  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15263)  to  aniend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ''of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  puri 
poses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the' 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  September  10,  1968,  pp. 
H8442-H8444,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15263,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968,  repre¬ 
sents  a  fair,  and  I  believe  generally  satis¬ 
factory,  compromise  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  The 
differences  to  begin  with,  were  not  so 
great  as  they  have  been  in  past  years, 
either  with  respect  to  money  or  substan¬ 
tive  provisions. 

The  House  bill  authorized  a  total  of 
$1,993,850,000;  the  Senate,  $1,945,900,- 
000.  The  conferees  agreed  on  a  total  of 
$1,974,050,000.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  giving  a  detailed  break- 
iown.  / 

\There  being  no  objection,  the  tab} 
wa\  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recj/d, 
as  follows : 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS— FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AW[  OF  1968  (FISCAL  YEAR  1969) 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


(1) 

\  (2) 

(3)  / 

(4) 

Difference 

Program 

House 

SenSle 

Conference 

(H  =  House; 
S=Senate) 

Development  Loan  Fund. 

Technical  cooperation  and  development  grants., 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad. 

Local  currency- 

Survey  of  investment  opportunities. 

Alliance  for  Progress. 

Loans. 

Grants. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

International  organizations  and  programs. 
Children's  Fund. 

Indus  Basin 1 _ 

Supporting  assistance- 

contingency  fund. 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID. 

Department  of  State. 

Total,  economic  assistance. 

Military  assistance. 

Total  economic  and  military  assistance. 


350, 000 

350,  00CX 

350. 000  . 

200, 000 

200,000  \ 

200,  000  . 

13, 000 

14,J8t)0  > 

.  14,600 

5,100 

5(100 

\  5, 100 

1,250  ... 

420, 000 

'/w.  000 

NlO.OOO  . 

(330,  000) 

/(330, 000) 

(33Q,  000), 

(90  000)  . 

f  (90,000) 

(91M00). 

500  / 

200 

SSO  ■ 

130  0QB 

135, 000 

135,  000\ 

lJKH) 

1,000 

1,000  . 

Moo 

10,000 

53, 000 
(2) 


400,  000 

10, 000 

50. 000 
(2) 


410,000 

10, 000 

53, 000 
(a> 


H+1,600 
H— 1,250 


H— 150 
S+150 
H+5,  000 


H  — 10,  000 
■  -10,000 


s+\ooo 


1, 603, 850 
390, 000 


1, 585,  900 
360,  000 


1, 599,  050  { 
375,000  | 


H— 4. 80C 
S+13, 150 
H— 15, 000 
S+15, 000 


1,993,850  1,945,900  1,974,050  { 


H— 19,  800 
S+28, 150 


1  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967  authored  $51,220,000  for  use  beginning  fiscal  year  1969  for  this  purpose.  The  Executive 
requests  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  1969. 

!  Existing  law  contains  permanent  authorization. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  MrVPresident,  the 
following  are  the  more/significant  sub¬ 
stantive  provisions  adjusted  by  the  con¬ 
ferees: 

Interest  rates;  /he  Senate  bill  in¬ 
creased  interest  /ates  on  development 
loans  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans 
from  2  percent  to  3  percent  during  the 
first  10  year/tnd  from  2  y2  percent  to  3  y2 
percent  thereafter.  The  House  bill  did 
not  chang4  interest  rates,  and  the  House 
conferees  were  strongly  opposed  to 
changing  them.  In  the  end,  it  was  agreed 
to  leave  interest  rates  at  2  percent  during 
theyfirst  10  years  and  to  increase  them 
f l^m  2  y2  percent  to  3  percent  thereafter. 
/  Investment  guarantees :  the  Senate  bill 


made  no  change  in  the  existing  ceilings 
on  the  total  amounts  of  various  kinds  of 
investment  guaranties  which  can  be  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time.  The  House  bill 
increased  all  of  these  ceilings.  The  con-r 
ferees  agreed  to  raise  the  ceilings  by  one- 
half  the  amount  provided  by  the  House. 
This  means  that  the  new  ceilings  will  be 
as  follows: 

Specific  risk  guarantees:  $8.5  billion, 
compared  to  $8  billion  in  the  present  law. 

Extended  risk  guarantees:  $550  million, 
of  which  $390  million  is  for  nonhousing 
guarantees  and  $1,250,000  is  for  credit 
union  guaranties,  compared  to  $475  mil¬ 
lion,  $315  million,  and  $1  million,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  the  present  law. 


Latin  American  housing  guarantees  :y 
$550  million,  compared  to  $500  million  : 
the  present  law. 

In  addition,  under  the  present  law/the 
authority  to  issue  extended  risk  guaran¬ 
tees  would  expire  June  30,  1970.  The 
Senate  bill  left  that  unchanged;  the 
House  bill  repealed  the  expiimion  date, 
thereby  making  the  autho/ty  perma¬ 
nent.  The  conferees  agreed/to  extend  the 
authority  1  year  to  June  150,  1971. 

Finally,  the  conferees  accepted  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Senate  1 ufl  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  issuance /of  guarantees  to 
cover  secondary  investments — that  is, 
reinvestments  made  by  foreign  financial 
institutions  in  wnich  American  investors 
have  an  intere 

Surveys  oY  investment  opportunities: 
The  House/ill  expanded  the  authority  to 
finance  s/rveys  of  investment  opportu¬ 
nities  aria  provide  a  new  authorization  of 
$1,250/00  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year/969.  The  Senate  bill  repealed  this 
title  of  the  act.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
leave  the  title  in  the  act,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  no  new  money  or  additional  au¬ 
thority.  The  effect  is  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  continue  to  operate  with  au¬ 
thorization  of  $850,000  remaining  un¬ 
appropriated  from  last  year. 

Utilization  of  Democratic  institutions 
in  development:  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  House  language  expanding 
title  EX  of  the  act  to  provide  for  more 
research  and  inservice  training  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  utilization  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  in  development. 

Sophisticated  weapons  for  under¬ 
developed  countries:  Both  House  and 
Senate  bills  had  similar  provisions;  first, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  military  assistance 
funds  to  furnish  sophisticated  weapons 
systems,  such  as  missle  systems  and  jet 
aircraft  for  military  purposes,  to  certain 
countries;  and,  second,  requiring  the 
withholding  of  economic  assistance  in  an 
equivalent  amount  from  certain  coun¬ 
tries  purchasing  such  systems.  In  both 
cases,  provision  was  made  for  a  Presi¬ 
dential  waiver.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  language  in  both  instances, 
with  two  minor  changes.  First,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  had  referred  to  “advanced”  jet 
aircraft;  the  word  “advanced”  was  de¬ 
leted  by  the  conferees.  Second,  the 
Senate  bill  had  referred  to  “any  coun- 
tW”;  this  was  limited  by  the  conferees 
to  \my  underdeveloped  country.” 

Litary  assistance  to  Latin  America: 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision  of 
the  Ho^e  bill  authorizing  the  use  of  $10 
million  migrant  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  for  strengthening  coastal 
patrol  activities.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  law’s  limriation  of  $25  million  on 
grant  military  Assistance,  other  than 
training,  to  LatinSAmerica,  but  it  is  not 
in  addition  to  the  laVs  overall  limitation 
of  $75  million  on  military  grants  and 
sales  to  Latin  America. 

Assistance  to  countries  trading  with 
Cuba:  The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  a 
provision  of  the  House  bill  prohibiting  aid 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Apt  or  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  to  any  developed 
country  exporting  to  Cuba  or  permitting 
its  ships  or  aircraft  to  trade  with  X-uba. 

Pueblo  crew :  The  conferees  agreed,  to 
delete  a  provision  of  the  Senate 
which,  pending  release  of  the  crew  of  thfe 
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^e  agreed  to  conference  report  recommending  1  year  Extension  of  farm 
agreed  to  conference  reports  on  food  stamp  and  scenic \rivers  bills. 


HOUSE 

1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed,  189-172,  to  the  conference  report  on  K.  R.  17126,  the 
farm  bill.  The  conference  substitute  extends  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  for  1  year  and  omits  all  other  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  of  the 
Senate  amendment  (pp.  H9056-7,  H9069-80).  Rep.  Poage  explained  briefly  the 
measures  extended  by  the  conference  report  (pp»  H9069-7Q),  This  bill  will  now 


be  sent  to  the  President. 


\ 


-  2  - 


2.  FOOD  STAMPS.  Agreed,  21*5-98,  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  3068,  to  continue 
authorizations  for  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1961*.  The  revised  bill  extends/the 
authorization  through  Dec.  1970.  It  authorizes  $315  million  for  fiscal/1969 

/  ' / '  ■^”L°n ■ °T ■  Pdscad  1970,  and  $170  million  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec. 
?L,  1>70V  It  omits  the  provision  making  strikers  and  students  ineligible 
under  certain  conditions  and  includes  the  House  requirement  for  annual  reports 
from  this  D\oartment.  pp.  H9080-88  7 


3.  SCENIC  RIVERS.  \Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  119,  to  reserve  certain 

puoiic  lands  foAa  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  tc/provide  a  procedure 
f^r  adding  additional  public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system,  pp.  H9088-90 


U.  EDUCATION.  Received  hhe  conference  report  on  S.  3769,  th/  proposed  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  (H.  Rept.  1919).  pp.  H9032R-55 

Difest"  sVes  that  the  conferees  on  H ./£  18366,  the  proposed 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  agreed  to  file  a  report,  p.  D869 

country  ,^)0p^  wqfa  ^  HEW\t0  release  funds  to  ®Vy  school  district  in  our 


''7 ^-ERICANS..  The  Education  hnd  Labor  Committee  reported  H.  R.  197li7  to 
Hoi73gthen  ^  lmprove  the  °lder\mericans  Ayt  of  1965  (H.  Rept.  1922)/  p, 


6‘  cReceived  the  conference  repor\o/H.  R.  15758,  to  amend  the  Public 

.-eal  oh  Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  provisions  relating  to  regional 

"i0,/^/pr0?ramS7  t0  extend  the  authorization  of  grants  for  health  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  and  to  provide/lor  specialised  facilities  for  alco¬ 
holics  and  narcotic  addicts  (H.  Rept.  1921*  )\  p.  H9065-69 


qACon  TI?S'  PaSSed  “i^V^endment  (to\bstitute  the  language  of  H.  R, 
.Li,  '  '  f  * 7  the  proposed  District  of  Columbia  Parking  Facility  Act.  H.  R. 
a  similar  bill,  passed  earlier  was  tabled. \pp.  H9058-65 


8‘  I.-  ,rrTE;  Rep*  R e ^ sen,/s t a te d  farmers  "are  being  bboted  by  record  imports 

ox  leather  footwear,  deriving  them  of  their  domestic  hides  market."  p.  H9095 


*  ?ep*  Gr0SS  Spoke  in  support  of  his^bill  which  "would 

tration  from&dr^f/  eSpecially  those  within  the  SmaS  Business  Adminis- 

of  courL  Se  3nfri^hethUr  secrec^  over  certain  ofVheir  loans  which, 

-  coarse,  are  rrwkie  with  the  public's  money."  pp.  H9095-6  ' 


i°.  SI™0°“  '"IOKfl  PARK.  Rep.  Clausen  inserted  a  speech  on  the  imp\tance  of 
the  Redwood  national  Park  to  southern  Oreg.  pp.  H9153-1*  \ 

11.  OOKOESSSImU,  reform.  Several  members  discussed  the  congressional  realization 
these8  th6re  13  StU1  consS 


12.  REPORT.  Rep.  Evins,  Tenn.,  inserted  a  summary  of  the  major  protects  and 
ccomplishments  achieved  during  his  tenure  of  office,  pp.  H9117-21 
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The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this 
'subject. 

\The  conference  substitute  authorizes  an 
increase  in  appropriations  of  $500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  for  the  work 
of  thX  Laboratory,  and  the  managers  on  the 
part  or\the  House  expect  that  a  further  re¬ 
view  of\his  subject  will  be  made  in  the 
future.  \ 

SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

The  SenateNamendment  provided  a  1-year 
extension,  at  the  current  authorization  level 
of  $32.5  million,  sor  the  program  of  research 
and  demonstrations  into  disposal  of  solid 
wastes.  The  House  inll  contained  no  provi¬ 
sion  on  this  subject. \ 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $32 
million  for  this  purposeVfor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970. 

Harley  O.  '^taggers, 

John  Jarmas(, 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

David  E.  Satterfield, 

Peter  Kyros,  \ 

William  L.  Spring®, 

Ancher  Nelsen,  \ 

Tim  Lee  Carter,  \ 

Joe  Skubitz,  \ 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houses 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
y  17126,  AMENDING  FOOD  AND 

)  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17126)  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection,  to 
the  request  of  the  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem¬ 
ber  18, 1968.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Belcher],  and  pending  that 
|  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  conference  report  just  read 
complies  exactly  with  the  instruction 
given  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  on  the  17th  of  this  month  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  House  as  far  as  possible.  Though 
the  other  body  had  14  amendments  to 
the  act  in  their  bill  and  the  House  had 
only  two,  the  House  managers  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  deleting  all  14  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  and  conceded  only  two  House 
amendments  and  obtained  agreement  to 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  omitting  all  amendments  by 
either  body. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  any¬ 
one  could  expect  your  managers  to  make 
a  better  trade  from  the  standpoint  of 
sustaining  the  position  of  this  House  as 
compared  with  sustaining  the  position 
of  the  other  House. 

No  changes  whatever  would  be  made 
by  the  report  in  any  provision  of  the 
1965  act  save  the  date  of  its  termination. 
It  would  simply  be  extended  by  the  con¬ 


ference  substitute  to  expire  after  the 
harvest  of  the  1970  crops.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  farmers  throughout  the  country 
would  to  some  degree  be  able  to  plan 
during  the  calendar  year  1969  for  an 
additional  year.  During  such  an  interim, 
the  Congress,  together  with  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration,  including  a  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  would  have  a  reasonable 
time  and  opportunity  in  which  to  chart 
the  direction  of  a  new  farm  program. 
The  next  administration,  with  this  re¬ 
port  adopted,  is  committed  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  plan  or  direction. 

Briefly  the  following  measures  are  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  conference  report: 

Title  I  of  the  1965  act  provided  author¬ 
ity  for  a  class  I  dairymen’s  base  plan  in 
the  Federal  milk  marketing  areas.  It  en¬ 
couraged  a  reduction  in  surplus  milk 
production.  At  the  same  time,  it  pro¬ 
tected  dairy  producers’  incomes.  They  no 
longer  were  forced  to  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  merely  to  preserve  their 
individual  participation  in  the  market 
for  fluid  milk  for  human  consumption. 
Through  the  assignment  of  a  fluid  milk 
base  on  which  a  supported  price  was 
paid  and  the  establishment  of  penalties 
against  the  dumping  of  surplus  produc¬ 
tion,  uneconomic  and  excessive  produc¬ 
tion  was  curtailed. 

These  would  be  extended  for  1  year 
under  the  conference  report.  As  was 
pointed  out  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  17126  on  July  30  of  this  year,  some 
changes  are  desirable  but  these  should, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  they  would,  be 
handled  as  separate  legislation.  Our 
committee  held  hearings  on  this  matter 
this  very  morning. 

Our  committee  held  hearings  this 
morning  on  this  very  matter  and  will 
meet  again  tomorrow  morning  on  this 
same  subject.  We  are  taking  prompt  ac¬ 
tion. 

Title  II  of  the  1965  act  continued  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
fixed  the  support  level  for  wool  at  a 
level  of  62  cents  per  pound  increased  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percentage 
changes  in  the  parity  index.  Without  the 
1-year  extension  proposed  by  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  authority  for  incentive 
payments  would  expire  on  both  wool  and 
mohair.  Continuation  of  the  present  wool 
program  appears  to  be  the  best  way  in 
which  income  assistance  to  domestic 
producers  can  be  provided  and  keep  do¬ 
mestic  wool  competitive  with  imported 
wool  and  synthetics. 

Price  support  loans,  purchases,  and  in- 
kind  payments  for  feed  grains  would  be 
continued  for  1  additional  year  by  the 
extension  of  title  III  of  the  1965  act. 
The  support  and  loan  levels  would  still 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  65  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  feed  grains.  The  con¬ 
tinued  diversion  of  acreage  would  entitle 
participants  to  receive  payments  in  kind 
and  thereby  maintain  income.  As  in  the 
past,  these  payments  would  be  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  price  support  payments  com¬ 
puted  on  normal  per  acre  yields. 

Without  extension  of  the  protection, 
there  would  be  no  production  adjustment 
program  in  corn,  for  example,  save  the 
program  of  the  1950’s.  Under  that  earlier 
legislation,  to  which  the  farmers  would 
then  return,  prices  would  be  supported 
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between  50  to  90  percent  of  parity.  There 
would  be  no  protection  against  a  surplus 
accumulation  because  the  Department  is 
obliged  only  to  support  prices  at  “such 
levels  as  will  result  in  not  increasing  CCC 
stock.’’ 

One-price  cotton,  as  established  by  the 
1965  act,  would  be  extended  under  the 
conference  report  for  1  year.  The  na¬ 
tional  allotment  would  be  unchanged. 
All  other  provisions  of  the  current  pro¬ 
gram  would  continue  in  effect. 

Without  the  extension  of  title  IV  of 
the  1965  act,  cotton  producers  will  re¬ 
turn  in  1970  to  the  situation  established 
by  the  1958  act.  Marketing  quotas  would 
have  to  be  proclaimed.  Under  the  quotas, 
if  they  were  approved,  farmers  who  com¬ 
plied  with  the  acreage  allotments  could 
receive  loans  of  65  to  90  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  just  as  costly  to  the  Government  as 
is  the  present  program.  No  diversion  or 
price  support  payments  would  be  made. 
If  quotas  were  rejected,  loans  would  be 
50  percent  of  parity.  No  diversion  or  price 
support  payments  would  be  made.  If 
quotas  were  rejected,  loans  would  be  50 
percent  of  parity.  This  kind  of  reversion 
in  the  Government  cotton  program  would 
cause  increases  in  the  domestic  price  of 
cotton  and  further  displacement  of  that 
commodity  in  the  mills  in  favor  of  other 
materials.  The  resulting  surpluses  could 
be  expected  to  increase  the  costs  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  cotton  programs. 

Our  present  wheat  program,  title  V  of 
the  1965  act,  is  extended  1  year  by  the 
conference  report.  At  present,  the  wheat 
program  provides  price  supports,  acre¬ 
age  allotments  and  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  that  tend  to  stabilize  farm  prices. 
A  return  is  assured  the  farmer  on  the 
share  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic  food 
of  at  or  near  100  percent  of  parity.  Price 
supports  for  all  wheat  through  loans  at 
a  level  based  on  competitive  world  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
is  currently  provided  to  the  producer. 
Diversion  payments  are  authorized. 

If  the  wheat  producers  had  to  return 
to  a  mandatory  program,  marketing  quo¬ 
tas  would  be  proclaimed  and  a  vote  for 
the  1970  crop  would  be  held  in  May  or 
June  of  1969,  not  later  than  August  1, 
1969.  If  quotas  were  not  accepted  by  the 
farmers,  loans  at  50  percent  of  parity 
would  again  be  provided. 

If  quotas  are  imposed  price  supports 
would  be  made  available  in  the  form  of 
loans.  I  would  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  these  loans  in¬ 
evitably  increase  the  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  without  any  reduction  in  the  cost 
to  the  Government.  What  our  program 
has  done,  in  spite  of  what  many  people 
have  supposed,  has  been  to  subsidize  the 
consumers  of  America  and  keep  their 
their  cost  of  food  lower  than  the  cost  of 
food  in  any  nation  in  the  world  today, 
or  at  any  time  in  history. 

We  are  paying  about  18  percent  of  our 
disposable  income  for  food  in  the  United 
States.  In  Western  Europe  they  spend 
approximately  25  percent.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  approximately  50  percent.  In  the 
Far  East,  from  75  to  80  percent.  Can 
anyone  say  in  good  conscience  that  the 
present  farm  program  is  not  working  to 
the  aid  of  the  consumers  of  America?  To 
go  to  what  they  have  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  you  will  see  the  cost  that  is  now  18 
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percent  of  your  constituents’  income  rise 
to  25  to  50  percent.  It  is  inevitable  be¬ 
cause  the  costs  of  production  are  there. 
They  must  be  paid  either  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  consumer,  or  the  farmer.  The 
fanner’s  total  income  at  present  prices 
is  not  enough  to  pay  them.  The  present 
program  is  subsidizing  consumers,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
consider  that  when  we  are  passing  on 
this. 

Under  title  VI  of  the  1965  act  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  authority  to  convert  umieeded 
croplands  into  tracts  for  use  for  con¬ 
servation  purposes.  Without  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  measure  after  next  year  all 
the  cropland  adjustment  programs  will 
lapse.  No  alternative  will  be  available 
to  the  owner  except ’to  return  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  production.  In  many  cases  this 
will  be  uneconomical  production,  but  it 
will  be  production  that  will  increase  sur¬ 
pluses  of  commodities  where  no  such 
problems  presently  exist. 

Titles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  act  if  ex¬ 
tended  encompass  provisions  permitting 
the  leasing  of  tobacco  allotments  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  conference  report  merely  extends 
these  for  1  additional  year. 

While  the  conference  report  if  adopted 
would  not  do  for  farmers  what  in  all 
fairness  should  be  done,  that  is  to  give 
them  permanent  legislation  upon  which 
to  plan  for  the  future,  it  will  enable  them 
to  take  another  year  to  look  around  as 
to  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Farming,  contrary  to  public  opinion, 
is  a  long-term  proposition.  Investments 
made  today  do  not  amortize  in  a  single 
year,  nor  in  a  few  years.  All  we  seek  to 
do  here  is  to  give  farmers  adequate  time 
to  prepare  for  what  they  must  surely 
do  under  a  new  farm  program  under  any 
administration. 

To  all  of  those  within  this  body  whose 
fears  were  that  this  bill  would  become 
more  than  a  1-year  bill,  this  conference 
report  must  come  as  a  form  of  reassur¬ 
ance.  Its  term  is  such  that  all  of  you 
can  support  it. 

To  all  of  those  who  are  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed  that  it  is  only  a  1-year  extension, 
when  in  your  judgment  a  longer  term  is 
needed,  I  repeat  my  personal  conviction 
that  now  we  have  the  only  chance  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  farm  program,  and  that  is  to 
accept  a  1-year  extension  of  the  present 
program.  In  the  interest  of  continuity 
I  believe  you  can  all  support  it. 

To  those  here  who  feel  that  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  payments  should  be  a  part  of  any 
farm  measure  that  is  passed  here,  I 
would  say  once  again  that  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  program  is  one  in  which  the  most 
efficient  producers  are  provided  an  alter¬ 
native  in  which  they  can  participate 
together  with  the  least  efficient.  To  re¬ 
move  a  given  amount  of  production  from 
our  total  production  is  the  goal  of  any 
control  program,  regardless  of  the  size 
oLthe  increments  removed. 

Without  participation  by  the  larger 
farms,  no  production  control  program  in 
agriculture  would  be  effective.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Navy  mothballed 
many  of  its  World  War  n  vessels  for  use 
at  a  later  date  and  more  urgent  time,  we 
are  holding  in  reserve  the  land  which  is 


not  needed  now.  The  land  so  taken  out  of 
total  production  removes  the  capacity  to 
produce  in  excess.  The  larger  the  unit 
retired  to  the  shelf,  the  more  effect  is 
derived  from  its  retirement,  the  greater 
the  reduction  in  Government  costs  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  surplus  in  inventory,  and  the 
wider  are  spread  the  benefits  of  sup¬ 
ported  prices  of  the  commodities  raised 
on  the  family  farms. 

To  the  many  who  point  out  short¬ 
comings  in  the  present  farm  programs, 
I,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  extend  an  invitation 
which  will  surely  be  repeated  by  me  or 
the  next  holder  of  the  chair,  whoever  he 
might  be,  to  come  before  our  committee 
and  describe  in  detail  any  effective 
method  of  improving  these  programs  in 
the  months  ahead  when  the  next  ad¬ 
ministration  will  surely  be  seeking  a 
better  way.  We  will  welcome  your  help 
and  suggestions  just  as  we  now  tell  you 
that  this  is  the  best  possible  choice  within 
the  time  and  the  money  available  for 
American  consumers  and  the  farmers 
alike. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  measure. 
The  conferees  from  both  Houses  are 
agreed  that  this  is  the  only  report  which 
can  be  passed  during  this  Congress.  It  is 
the  only  sort  of  program  that  can  be  en¬ 
acted  early  enough  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  As  this  Congress 
closes  and  a  new  one  begins,  the  attempt 
to  incorporate  the  many  changes  and 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  and 
proposed  can  but  serve  to  delay  and  de¬ 
feat  enactment  of  a  bill  in  this  Congress 
or  the  next  until  after  the  dates  on 
which  farmers  must  begin  their  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  following  crop  year. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  as  a  practical 
matter  and  as  a  sound  matter  to  approve 
this  conference  report.  You  cannot  get  a 
better  conference  report  and  you  cannot 
pass  any  other  legislation  in  the  next 
few  days. 

This  report  was  signed  by  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  save  one,  of  the  conference. 

This  report  is  in  keeping  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  views  of  many  of  the  political 
leaders  of  both  great  parties.  This  is  not 
a  partisan  report.  This  is  not  the  report 
of  one  small  faction.  This  is  a  report  that 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  avoid  the  seeds  of  the  kind 
of  depression  that  always  follows  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  income  of  agriculture. 

I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  adopt  this  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  consumed  17 
minutes. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  350] 


Addabbo 

Gallagher 

Ottlnger 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Pettis 

Ashmore 

Gibbons 

Pollock 

Asplnall 

Gilbert 

Rarlck 

Baring 

Halleck 

Resnlck 

Bell 

Halpern 

Rostenkowskl 

Bi  ester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roudebush 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Ryan 

Blanton 

Harrison 

Sandman 

Bolling 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Broomfield 

Hebert 

Schweiker 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Shriver 

Brown,  Ohio 

Herlong 

Sisk 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burton,  Utah 

Jacobs 

Snyder 

Celler 

Karsten 

Stafford 

Chamberlain 

King,  Calif. 

Staggers 

Clancy 

Ktrwan 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Clark 

Laird 

Stratton 

Cohelan 

Landrum 

Stubblefield 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cowger 

Long,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Daddario 

McClure 

Thomson,  Wls. 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCulloch 

Tunney 

Dawson 

McDonald, 

Ullman 

Dickinson 

Mich. 

Waldie 

Dow 

MaiUiard 

Walker 

Farbsteln 

Minish 

Watts 

Felghan 

Minshall 

Willis 

Fisher 

Moorhead 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flood 

Morgan 

Wilson, 

Flynt 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Ford, 

O’Hara,  HI. 

Wright 

William  D. 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  332  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17126, 

AMENDING  FOOD  AND  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE  ACT  OF  1965 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  permitted  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

NATO  GIVEN  WRONG  IMPRESSION  BY  SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  very  brief  but  most  in¬ 
formative  field  trip  to  our  bases  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Europe.  I  attended  the  Fam- 
borough  Air  Show  and  also  talked  with 
many  of  our  military  leaders  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  in  England. 

I  was  particularly  concerned,  as  we  all 
are,  with  developments  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  and  the  readiness  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  NATO  forces  to  deal  with  contin¬ 
gencies  which  are  becoming  more  ap¬ 
parent  every  day. 

I  was  distressed  to  find  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Russian  saber  rattling  which 
should  have  dispelled  any  notion  of  de¬ 
tente,  there  still  exists  a  most  lethargic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  NATO 
partners  with  respect  to  the  NATO  force 
structure.  Regrettably,  much  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  complacent  attitude  by  our  allies  is 
attributable  to  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Dr.  Alain  Enthoven,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense’s  leading  systems  ana¬ 
lyst.  In  February  of  1968,  he  delivered  a 
paper  entitled  “Methodology  for  Evalu¬ 
ating  Conventional  Forces”  to  a  NATO 
group  in  which  he  compared  the  NATO 
force  structure  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  No  matter  what  his  purpose  may 
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have  been  in  making  his  presentation, 
the  fact  is,  he  painted  a  picture  of  com¬ 
parability  of  NATO- Warsaw  Pact  forces 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  con¬ 
vinced  many  of  our  allies  that  they  need 
not  fully  meet  their  NATO  force  com¬ 
mitments. 

From  the  conversations  I  have  had  with 
many  of  our  leading  military  experts, 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  has  ever 
given  a  greater  rationale  to  our  allies 
for  reducing  their  defense  expenditures 
than  that  made  by  Dr.  Enthoven. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Special 
Subcommittee  on  National  Defense 
Posture,  in  a  report  issued  2  weeks  ago, 
entitled  “Review  of  a  Systems  Analysis 
Evaluation  of  NATO  v.  Warsaw  Pact 
Conventional  Forces,”  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  this  particular  problem.  This 
subcommittee  is  chaired  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Por¬ 
ter  Hardy,  serving  with  the  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck]  and  the  other  knowledge¬ 
able  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  He¬ 
bert],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  Mr.  Bates 
and  I  are  ex  officio  members.  I  would  like 
to  commend  them  for  this  outstanding 
contribution. 

The  report,  among  other  things,  says 
that  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
by  radical  and  leftist  elements  in  some 
countries  to  press  for  further  reduction 
of  their  country’s  participation  in  the 
NATO  force  structure. 

Dr.  Enthoven  appeared  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  this  NATO  group  to  deliver  his  pre¬ 
sentation  .which  is  based  upon  the  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  technique.  As  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  report  so  correctly  states,  the  ef¬ 
fect  could  hardly  be  described  as  helpful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  subcommittee  it  was 
stated  that  his  presentation  had  an  “ex¬ 
tremely  harmful  effect.” 

I  would  remind  this  House  that  Dr. 
Enthoven  told  the  NATO  group  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  increase  their 
currently  planned  military  budgets  or 
the  size  of  their  existing  forces.  He  as¬ 
sured  them  that  the  present  NATO  forces 
are  at  least  equal  to  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

The  basic  fault  with  Dr.  Enthoven’s 
analysis,  as  we  view  it,  is  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  we 
realized  that  there  are  civilians  who 
have  been  calling  the  shots  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  and  constantly 
overruling  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  they  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  making  military  decisions. 

I,  for  one,  am  getting  tired  of  the  ci¬ 
vilian  command  as  opposed  to  civilian 
control. 

I  will  defend  the  concept  of  civilian 
control  of  our  Armed  Forces  from  the 
President  on  down  with  all  of  the  force 
at  my  disposal.  But  I  think  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  must  distin¬ 
guish  between  civilian  control  and  ci¬ 
vilian  command  of  our  military  forces. 

We  need  not  look  beyond  certain  ci¬ 
vilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  most  critical 
deficiencies  in  our  military  structure. 
The  lagging  submarine  program,  the 


lack  of  electronic  warfare  aircraft,  and 
the  delay  in  developing  an  advanced 
manning  strategic  aircraft  are  but  a  few 
of  these  serious  deficiencies. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Admiral 
Rickover,  who  recently  said  that  in  the 
last  8  years  the  civilian  general  staff  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  “become  so  vast  that  it  has  gone 
out  of  control  of  its  own  leaders.”  Ad¬ 
miral  Rickover  summarized  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  stating  that  by  virtue  of  sheer 
power  and  blinded  by  their  own  propa¬ 
ganda  “those  in  charge  consider  them¬ 
selves  competent  to  engage  in  actual  de¬ 
sign  of  complex  technical  equipment  and 
in  the  detailed  direction  of  military  op¬ 
erations.” 

If  there  are  those  here  who  do  not 
share  my  convictions  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  is  overstaffed  with 
civilians  engaged  in  systems  analysis 
exercises  who  constantly  overrule  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  they  should  exam¬ 
ine  our  subcommittee’s  report,  “Review 
of  the  Vietnam  Conflict  and  Its  Impact 
on  U.S.  Military  Commitments  Abroad.” 

If  there  are  those  here  who  do  not 
agree  that  the  presentation  by  Dr. 
Enthoven  before  the  NATO  group  has 
had  a  most  harmful  effect  on  our  NATO 
efforts,  I  urge  them  to  read  the  report 
on  NATO  conventional  forces. 

If  there  is  one  of  you  who  disagrees 
with  me,  I  strongly  urge  that  you  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Europe  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  our  military  leaders  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  of  our  NATO  partners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technique  of  systems 
analysis  can  play  a  proper  role  and  can 
be  a  useful  tool,  but  only  if  it  is  based 
on  objective  data  and  treated  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  a  most  scrupulous  and  precise 
manner.  To  be  reliable,  a  systems  analy¬ 
sis  must  not  be  managed  to  produce  a 
predetermined  result.  Only  if  properly 
employed  can  this  computerized  ap¬ 
proach  preclude  the  tail  from  wagging 
the  dog. 

I  submit  to  this  House  that  it  has 
become  a  most  dangerous  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  military  decisions  and  must  be 
harnessed.  As  stated  in  the  report  of  our 
subcommittee,  “There  remains  a  sub¬ 
stantial  place  for  military  experience, 
judgment,  and  professional  expertise  in 
military  decisionmaking  and  in  military 
consultation  with  our  allies.” 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  your  report,  having  been  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  for  many 
years. 

However,  I  would  like  to  know  at  this 
time  if  the  gentleman  does  not  think  the 
long-range  program  of  Russia  is  far  more 
desperate  in  the  Middle  East  than  the 
subject  to  which  the  gentleman  is  now 
addressing  himself. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Of  course,  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe  is  where  they  want  to 
take  over.  They  are  determined  to  take 
over  the  Middle  East,  along  with  trying 
to  frighten  the  Israeli  forces  for  Nasser. 
They  have  two  objectives.  Their  objective 
is  to  take  over  the  Middle  East  and  cer¬ 
tainly  continental  Europe,  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  is  only  one  step  in  that  direction. 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  that  covered  in  the 
report,  too? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Hardy  has  a  big  re¬ 
port  out  and  it  covers  a  lot  of  subjects. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Members,  along  with 
a  smaller  one  that  is  available  to  any 
of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  giving  the  House  some 
sound  counsel  that  is  seriously  needed. 

We  are  in  immediate  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  obsolescent  in  many  important 
aspects  of  our  defense  because  we  are 
not  spending  enough  money  to  develop 
and  produce  fully  modern  weapons  sys¬ 
tems.  We  must  catch  up  and  we  are  not 
doing  so  under  present  procedures.  The 
situation  will  worsen  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly  I  want  to  bring 
you  any  information  I  have.  I  will  tell 
you  when  I  get  any  information,  I  am 
going  to  give  it  to  you. 

Of  course,  this  new  carrier  is  not  clas¬ 
sified.  But  you  should  know  that  the  way 
our  forces  and  NATO  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  has  not  been  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  NATO  or  this  country  in  the 
opinion  of  our  great  leader,  Lemnitzer. 
He  has  reason  to  be  worried,  and  you  had 
better  be  worried,  too,  about  a  confronta¬ 
tion  with  these  people.  They  have  good 
material.  Let  no  one  kid  you.  They  have 
a  first-class  military. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle¬ 
man.  The  gentleman  must  also  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  recent  event  of  what 
appears  to  be  another  “first”  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians  in  space.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  share  the  concern  that  many 
of  us  have  that  we  are  very  dangerously 
saving  money  and  risking  the  survival 
of  our  country? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  We  are.  Our  committee, 
at  least  in  this  House,  has  the  figures 
showing  that  Russia  is  keeping  up  with 
us  in  missiles.  They  are  right  alongside 
of  us.  They  make  good  equipment,  and 
do  not  let  anyone  kid  you.  This  crowd 
is  moving.  They  are  not  disarming. 
Somebody  will  try  to  tell  you  to  quit  the 
bombing  in  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  we  have  quit  the  bombing  of 
North  Veitnam.  We  bomb  only  on  the 
perimeter.  If  we  stopped  all  the  bombing, 
we  could  forget  the  airplane. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  In  1960  we  heard  charges 
of  a  missile  gap.  I  wonder  if  the  crisis  to 
which  you  are  refering  today  can  in  any 
way  be  compared  with  that. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  see  any  missile 
gap.  These  people  are  gaining  on  us  fast. 
We  had  better  wake  up.  We  are  talking 
about  economies  in  the  military  as  time 
is  fast  moving. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  missile  gap  turned 
out  not  to  be  a  missile  gap. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
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mixed  up  in  a  discussion  of  missile  gap. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  missile  gap.  This 
crowd  has  pretty  good  missiles.  Of 
course,  we  have,  too.  They  are  working 
pretty  hard  on  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al¬ 
bert).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]. 

(Mrs.  MAY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee  on  this 
legislation,  I  feel  I  should  again  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  just 
how  important  it  is  that  the  bill  be 
enacted. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
I  am  certainly  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  operation  of  our  current  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  current 
price  of  wheat,  for  example,  and  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  However,  for  the 
moment,  they  are  the  only  programs  we 
have,  and  if  this  legislation  is  not  ap¬ 
proved,  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers 
could  soon  find  themselves  in  an  even 
worse  position  than  they  are  now. 

In  order  to  hope  for  any  degree  of 
success  in  their  business,  farmers  must 
plan  their  operations  well  in  advance. 
They  must  be  able  to  know  what  they 
can  expect  in  the  way  of  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  plan  effectively.  With 
the  farm  programs  expiring  next  year, 
farmers  will  simply  be  left  high  and  dry 
unless  we  extend  them. 

Next  year,  a  new  Congress,  a  new 
President,  and  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  face  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  working  out  new  farm  policy. 
This  will  take  time,  and  unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  programs  are  continued  beyond 
next  year,  farmers  will  be  facing  a  new 
crop  year  not  knowing  what  to  do  in 
relation  to  Federal  farm  policies  and 
programs. 

The  1-year  extension  agreed  upon  by 
our  conference  committee  will  provide 
this  needed  leadtime  for  effective  farm 
planning  while  Congress  and  the  new 
administration  are  hammering  out  new 
and  hopefully  more  effective  farm 
policy. 

I  would  hope,  now,  that  the  issue  of 
farm  payment  limitations  could  also  be 
put  to  rest  for  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  can  be  done  by  accepting  the 
conference  report  as  it  is,  for  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Senate  conferees,  to  strip  the 
bill  of  all  amendments,  including  the 
payment  limitation  provision. 

The  current  farm  programs  were 
never  designed  to  be  welfare  programs. 
Federal  payments  to  farmers  represent 
remuneration  for  bringing  their  crop 
production  into  line  with  national  pro¬ 
duction  objectives,  and  payments  are 
made  not  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  on 
the  basis  of  income  farmers  have  had 
to  forego  in  order  to  comply  with  pro¬ 
duction  goals  of  the  programs.  Even 
though  the  farm  programs  have  many 
faults  at  present,  they  would  be  made 


even  weaker  and  less  effective  if  pay¬ 
ments  were  limited.  Next  year,  when  the 
entire  scope  of  farm  policy  will  likely 
come  under  review  and  reconsidera¬ 
tion,  the  question  of  Federal  farm  pay¬ 
ments  can  be  gone  into  in  depth.  For 
now,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
conference  report  and  extend  the  cur¬ 
rent  programs  for  1  more  year.  In  terms 
of  the  national  interest,  this  will  be  the 
most  responsible  action  we  can  take  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley], 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  this  opportunity.  I  hope  all  Mem¬ 
bers  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
the  conference  report  does  not  include 
the  $20,000  limitation  on  payments.  The 
millionaire  farmers  are  well  protected 
under  this  conference  report,  just  as  they 
have  been  since  the  act  was  first  enacted 
back  in  1965. 

Second,  I  hope  all  Members  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion.  Disapproval  of  this  report  does  not 
defeat  the  farm  bill.  It  puts  it  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  further  conference.  It  does  not 
defeat  the  farm  bill.  If  the  action  of  this 
body  should  be  disapproval,  there  would 
then  be  in  order,  as  I  understand  the  par¬ 
liamentary  situation,  a  motion  to  go  to 
conference  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
undue  delay  in  further  consideration  of 
this  bill,  and  obviously  with  the  other 
body  involved  in  a  long  debate  over  Jus¬ 
tice  Fortas,  we  have  some  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  we 
cannot  get  a  better  conference  report.  I 
am  sure  he  is  pleased  with  it  just  as  it  is. 
It  is  precisely  the  legislation  that  he 
pledged  to  defend  in  every  detail  before 
the  bill  even  got  to  the  House  floor.  So  I 
can  understand  why  he  does  say  it  is  the 
best  conference  report  we  can  get.  But 
the  House  spoke  to  this  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  limitation  very  clearly  on  July  31. 
In  a  vote  of  230  to  160  the  Members  of 
this  body  placed  in  the  House  bill  a 
$20,000  limitation  on  payments,  and  I 
think  the  fact  is  very  plain  that  there 
was  not  much  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
limitation  in  the  House-Senate  confer¬ 
ence. 

As  modified  in  conference,  this  bill,  in 
my  view,  is  an  outrage  against  the  fann¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  all  other  taxpayers,  partly 
because  it  does  assure  that  millionaire 
farmers,  mostly  in  the  cotton  States,  can 
continue  to  get  their  fill  at  the  Federal 
trough  the  year  after  next  year.  It  is  an 
open-ended  authorization.  It  is  back¬ 
door  financing  through  CCC.  There  is 
no  limit.  There  is  no  belt-tightening  on 
this. 

In  fact,  just  yesterday,  the  other  body 
passed  a  resolution  which  will  exempt 
the  CCC  from  the  budget  restrictions 
which  were  part  of  the  surtax  bill  pack¬ 
age  earlier  this  year. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  really  is 
passing  an  open-ended  no-limit  authori¬ 
zation,  not  for  this  year,  it  is  already  au¬ 
thorized  for  next  year,  but  for  year  after 
next.  There  is  no  need  for  this  legislation. 

Under  this  program,  surpluses  of  wheat 


and  corn  are  going  up.  They  are  higher 
than  in  1965.  Prices  of  corn  are  down  to 
about  90  cents  a  bushel  in  my  district, 
and  wheat  is  down  to  $1.10.  Wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  alltime  record  high  this 
year.  Cotton  was  such  a  boondoggle  last 
year  that  the  program  cost  taxpayers — 
believe  it  or  not — more  than  the  entire 
market  value  of  the  crop.  It  is  no  wonder. 
Over  1,000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Texas 
alone  got  payments  exceeding  $20,000. 
Hale  County,  Tex.,  alone  had  over  200 
farmers  in  this  category.  The  entire  State 
of  Illinois  had  18  by  contrast.  The  State 
of  Iowa  had  about  15.  The  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana  had  about  15.  Yet  in  one  county  in 
Texas,  over  200  fanners  each  were  paid 
over  $200,000.  I  say  to  accept  this  report 
is  to  admit  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  To  vote  yes  is  to  admit  this  costly 
monstrosity  is  the  best  we  could  do  for 
the  taxpayers,  to  admit  that  90-cent  corn 
and  $1.10  wheat  is  the  best  we  could  do 
for  the  farmers,  and  to  admit  big  pay¬ 
ments  to  millionaire  farmers  is  the  best 
we  can  do,  and  to  admit  74  percent  of 
parity  is  the  best  we  can  do — this  is 
shameful  failure. 

The  question  that  comes  to  my  mind  is 
why  today  we  are  not  here  in  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  permitting  the  House 
once  again  to  speak  to  the  question  of  a 
$20,000  limitation  on  payments.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  House  Calendar,  printed  yes¬ 
terday  morning,  I  saw  under  the  listing 
for  this  conference  report  the  words 
“House  acts  first” — and  from  this  one 
concludes  the  House  would  have  the  first 
shot  at  this  conference  report.  I  wonder 
if  anyone  can  shed  any  light  on  why  this 
unusual  situation  prevails? 

According  to  the  Jefferson  Manual,  the 
ordinary  procedure  would  be  for  the 
papers  to  come  first  to  the  House,  and 
the  House  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  recommittal  with  instructions. 
But,  no,  recommittal  is  not  possible  today. 
Papers  went  first  to  the  Senate.  I  wonder 
why  that  happened?  Will  the  question 
just  echo  around  without  any  answer? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
had  to  go  into  executive  session.  The 
Senate  could  not  consider  this  action  on 
this  date — nor  on  tomorrow  or  on  any 
foreseeable  tomorrow.  The  Senate  could 
consider  it  at  a  time  when  the  gentleman 
was  keeping  the  House  from  considering 
it.  The  House  could  not  take  this  up  first, 
because  of  the  objections  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  and  the  Senate,  know¬ 
ing  they  were  going  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  did  act  first. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  conference  report 
and  statement  were  filed  in  the  House 
last  Wednesday  night,  which  made  this 
report  in  order  last  Thursday  noon — sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  the  Senate  acted.  So  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  not  a  matter  or  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  timing  that  causes  the  House  to¬ 
day  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  act 
first. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  suggested  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
last  week  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Senate  to  get  the  papers.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  thought  it  was  a  good 
idea,  in  view  of  the  filibuster,  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  conducting  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  -and  Members  of  the  Senate  did 
get  the  papers.  The  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  had  previously  specifically  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  it  was 
in  keeping  with  the  rules  of  this  House 
to  do  this  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
had  given  assurance  that  we  would  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  and  we  did  follow  the  rules. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
no  such  suggestion.  I  viewed  that  possi¬ 
bility  with  alarm  and  had  some  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  there  would  not  be 
any  such  chicanery,  and  it  looks  like 
chicanery  is  exactly  what  happened. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  this  session  of 
Congress  started,  I  talked  to  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  tried  to  get  him  not  to  take 
up  the  farm  bill  this  year  for  any  kind 
of  extension.  Apparently,  enough  pres¬ 
sure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  chair¬ 
man,  so  he  felt  the  bill  had  to  be  taken 
up. 

A  bill  was  introduced  which  would 
have  made  the  present  farm  program 
permanent.  In  addition  to  that,  many 
other  bills  were  introduced  which  were 
very,  very  objectionable  to  me. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  other  bills 
and  to  not  saddle  this  present  program 
permanently  upon  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  I  suggested  a  1-year  extension 
as  a  compromise. 

After  I  did  that,  and  the  House  passed 
the  1-year  extension,  the  Senate  passed 
a  4-year  extension,  with  17  amendments. 
I  realized  that  if  I  went  to  conference 
with  a  1-year  extension  from  here  and 
a  4-year  extension  from  over  there  I 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  1-year 
bill.  For  that  reason  I  opposed  the  1- 
year  extension  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  House  did,  however,  pass  the  bill. 
We  went  to  conference.  We  were  able  to 
get  a  1-year  bill. 

If  any  set  of  conferees  in  the  history 
of  this  Congress  ever  out-traded  the 
Senate  better  than  this  group  did,  I  have 
never  read  about  it. 

We  went  to  conference  with  two 
amendments.  The  Senate  had  17.  We 
traded  two  for  17.  We  traded  the  1-year 
bill  for  a  4-year  bill.  We  sustained  the 
House  in  every  extent  except  those  two 
amendments.  The  Senate  practically  had 
to  saw  its  bill  in  two  in  order  to  get  an 
agreement. 

For  that  reason  I  am  today  support¬ 
ing  the  conference  report.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  passed. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  1965  act.  I  do 
not  want  the  present  farm  program  to 
become  permanent.  I  believe  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $63  billion  in  a  period  of 
8  years  in  order  to  support  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  better 
results  than  $1.17  wheat. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  elec¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  regardless  of  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  hope 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  better 


prices  for  the  farmers  at  a  whole  lot  less 
cost  than  $63  billion. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  support¬ 
ing  the  1-year  extension,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  next  year  we  will  have 
time  to  pass  a  new  farm  bill  in  time  for 
the  wheat  farmers  to  start  preparing 
their  land.  The  1-year  extension,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  one  likes  the  present  pro¬ 
gram,  regardless  of  whether  one  believes 
Congress  ought  to  do  better  with  the 
present  program,  is  time  which  is  going 
to  be  needed  in  order  to  work  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  amendment. 

Now,  as  to  the  shouting  match  be¬ 
tween  my  colleague  on  this  side  and  my 
colleague  on  that  side,  I  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  it.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  the  papers  first.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I 
did  not  know  they  were  going  to  do  it 
until  it  had  already  been  approved  over 
there. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  today  to  do 
anything  but  to  vote  this  bill  up  or  to 
vote  it  down. 

My  good  friend  from  Illinois  said  this 
will  not  be  the  end  of  the  farm  bill,  that 
we  can  still  get  a  farm  bill  by  a  whole 
lot  of  different  maneuvers.  I  am  telling 
you,  you  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
extend  this  program  for  1  year  or  to  kill 
this  bill,  and  there  will  not  be  any  fur¬ 
ther  action  taken,  because  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  new  set  of 
conferees.  It  would  mean  a  whole  lot  of 
further  action  here. 

I  have  some  duties  back  in  Tulsa  which 
are  causing  me  a  little  trouble,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  stay  here  to  do  anything 
to  get  another  farm  bill  out,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will,  either. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  whether  you 
are  for  the  present  farm  program  or 
against  the  present  farm  program,  and 
regardless  of  what  your  position  was  on 
the  last  bill,  I  still  believe  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  today  is  to  pass  this 
1-year  extension.  Therefore,  I  am  en¬ 
dorsing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte], 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

(Mr.  DOLE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher]  and  support 
the  conference  report  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  1965  Farm  Act  for  1  year. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a 
1-year  extension  particularly  in  the 
wheat-producing  areas  of  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Colorado,  and  Kansas.  If  the  1965 
Farm  Act  is  not  extended  there  is  little 
likelihood  a  new  farm  bill -would  be 
passed  next  year  before  wheat  sowing 
time.  Therefore,  as  too  often  in  the  past, 
the  farmer  would  be  sowing  wheat  not 
even  knowing  what  the  program  might 
be.  For  this  reason  alone,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  should  be  adopted. 


There  is  an  additional  reason,  perhaps 
of  equal  importance,  and  this  is  simply 
to  give  a  new  administration  1  year  in 
which  to  devise  a  new  program  to  im¬ 
prove  farm  -  income.  A  new  administra¬ 
tion  must  have  time  to  improve  the  1965 
Farm  Act  or  devise  a  better  program. 

Wheat  and  other  grain  prices  are  at 
record  lows  in  Kansas  and  the  Midwest 
while  at  the  same  time,  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  his  production  costs,  and  his  in¬ 
terest  costs  continue  to  soar.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  farmers  must  keep  the 
pressure  on  leaders  of  both  political 
parties  for  rural  America  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  under  present  conditions  and  if 
.rural  America  declines  and  more  and 
more  farmers  leave  the  farm  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  will  be  increased  food  prices 
for  consumers.  The  1-year  extension 
is  just  as  much  a  consumer  bill  as  a  farm 
bill  and,  therefore,  I  urge  my  urban  and 
suburban  colleagues  to  support  the  con¬ 
ference  report  along  with  those  of  us 
from  rural  areas. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma,  my  good  friend, 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  let 
me  say  that  if  he  has  any  opposition  in 
Oklahoma,  it  will  only  be  token.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  take  good  care  of  it 
and  be  back  with  us  soon. 

The  gentleman  says  they  made  a  good 
trade.  The  Senate  had  17  amendments 
and  the  House  only  had  two  amend¬ 
ments,  and  they  traded  the  two  for  the 
17.  Well,  that  is  just  like  trading  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  house  for  17  mangy  rabbits, 
because  that  amendment  tacked  on  here 
by  a  vote  of  230  to  160  was  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  would  have  limited  subsidies  to  $20,000 
to  each  farmer  or  farm  operation.  That 
was  worth  100  amendments  that  they 
had  over  there,  for  we  could  have  saved 
over  $300  million  by  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

There  is  $3  billion  here  in  the  agri¬ 
culture  bill.  There  is  over  $330  million 
that  is  going  for  subsidies  for  6,579  farm¬ 
ers.  One  farmer  is  getting  over  $4  million 
a  year.  Five  farmers  are  getting  over  $1 
million  each.  You  have  a  total  of  over 
$10  million  in  subsidies  for  five  farmers 
or  operations.  If  I  may  use  that  old, 
worn-out  cliche,  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer  and  the  rich  are  getting  richer. 
I  think  it  behooves  this  House  here  today 
to  stand  up  on  this  issue.  The  American 
taxpayers  are  fed  up  with  these  sub¬ 
sidies.  I  am  talking  not  only  of  subsidies 
in  this  bill  but  the  sugar  subsidies,  the 
REA  subsidies,  and  all  of  the  other  sub¬ 
sidies  here.  Here  we  can  stand  up  today 
and  vote  this  bill  down.  This  will  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  farm  bill.  They  will 
be  debating  the  Judge  Fortas  issue  for 
many  days.  They  can  appoint  a  new  con¬ 
ference  committee,  and  if  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  House  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  sit  on  a  new  conference  com¬ 
mittee,  there  are  plenty  here  who  will 
gladly  take  their  place  and  meet  with 
the  Senate  and  try  to  bring  back  a  bill 
with  a  $20,000  limitation. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again  that  the 
House  in  August  of  this  year  when  I 
offered  this  amendment  voted  230  in 
favor  to  160  opposed.  I  am  going  to  de¬ 
mand  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  bill,  and  it 
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can  be  interpreted  in  only  one  way ;  that 
is,  if  you  vote  for  the  farm  bill,  you 
are  voting  for  more  subsidies  for  the 
farmers  throughout  the  United  States. 
If  you  vote  against  the  compromise  bill, 
then  you  are  for  limiting  subsidies  to 
$20,000  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  it  not  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  you  are  voting 
for  a  continued  subsidy  rather  than  more 
subsidy? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  explain  himself.  The  limitation  is 
a  $20,000  limitation  on  subsidies.  It  would 
cut  back  the  big  subsidy  grabbers  that 
we  have  now  who  are  getting  over  $20,000, 
some  of  whom  are  getting  $50,000,  $100,- 
000,  $1  million,  and  even  $4  million. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
said  he  would  like  me  to  explain  myself. 
I  think  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  present 
bill  under  which  the  farm  program  op¬ 
erates  requires  and  calls  for  and  provides 
for  exactly  the  same  subsidy  that  this 
1-year  extension  provides  for.  The 
gentleman’s  proposal  is  only  a  proposal 
that  has  never  been  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  It  has  never  been 
signed  into  law,  but  it  has  passed  this 
House,  on  a  rollcall  vote.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
can  interpret  this  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1  this  body 
approved  an  amendment  which  I  had 
offered  to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  to  limit  total  farm  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  for  any 
one  farmer  or  farm  operation. 

The  vote  on  my  amendment,  which 
came  in  the  form  of  a  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  was  230  in  favor  to  160  opposed. 
This  represented  a  substantial  statement 
of  support  on  the  part  of  this  body  for 
a  payment  limitation. 

The  conference  report  before  us  to¬ 
day  has  ignored  this  mandate. 

Our  conferees  went  to  conference  with 
a  clear  expression  of  this  body’s  will — this 
body’s  desires — and  they  proceeded  to 
drop  the  limitation — and  I  would  imagine 
they  did  not  take  very  long  in  giving  it  up. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  will  of  this 
body  been  ignored  by  the  conferees;  they 
then  proceeded  to  take  extraordinary 
steps  to  make  sure  that  this  body  would 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
the  position  it  had  so  strongly  taken 
when  it  adopted  my  amendment. 

This  conference  was  requested  by  the 
Senate.  Everyone  knows  that  under  reg¬ 
ular  procedures  the  Senate,  as  the  body 
requesting  the  conference,  should  have 
voted  after  the  house  on  the  report. 

But  we  also  know  that  if  this  report 
had  come  to  the  House  first  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  a  motion  to  return  it  to 
conference  and  insist  on  my  amendment, 
whereas  with  the  Senate  acting  first  we 
could  only  vote  it  up  or  down. 

What  happened — well,  our  conferees 
allowed  the  Senate  to  act  outside  the 
normal  rules  and  vote  first  on  the  bill 


in  order  to  prevent  this  House  from  once 
more  expressing  its  will  in  favor  of  a 
payment  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  never  should  have 
happened.  Our  conferees  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  this  payment  limitations 
amendment,  and  they  certainly  should 
have  insisted  on  this  House  acting  first 
on  the  report  as  is  our  prerogative. 

Without  this  $20,000  payment  limita¬ 
tion,  any  extension  of  the  1965  act  would 
merely  serve  to  perpetuate  a  wasteful, 
unfair,  and  inequitable  subsidy  program. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup¬ 
port  a  payment  limitation  to  vote  against 
this  conference  report  and  make  clear 
that  without  a  payment  limitation  this 
farm  bill  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  was  always 
high  on  any  subject  he  might  have,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  he  woulld  call  it  a 
thoroughbred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  17  amend¬ 
ments  over  in  the  Senate  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  characterized  them  as  just  a 
bunch  of  trash.  But  nevertheless  I  know 
that  over  there  the  entire  Senate  that 
passed  those  17  amendments  probably 
would  not  today  think  so  much  of  the 
gentleman’s  “thoroughbred”  remarks.  I 
can  understand  why  the  gentleman  who 
lives  in  a  district  which  does  not  even 
have  a  flower  pot  in  it  would  feel  this  way. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  a  moment.  I  did 
not  ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  during 
his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  enterprises  which 
are  conducted  in  the  district  which  the 
gentleman  represents  have  received  sub¬ 
sidies  for  almost  everything  you  can  im¬ 
agine  throughout  the  years,  almost  since 
we  discovered  America,  and  I  can  under¬ 
stand  why  he  would  not  want  a  group  of 
farmers  to  stay  afloat.  But  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  if  he  breaks  the  farmers,  there  will 
not  be  anything  to  buy  those  subsidized 
products  which  are  produced  by  high- 
priced  workers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  more  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  my  district  than  he  has  in  his 
Oklahoma  district  and  that  they  are  not 
collecting  any  Government  subsidy,  they 
do  not  want  any  subsidy.  They  want  to 
put  an  end  to  this  subsidy  business. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  if  the 
gentleman  has  dairy  farmers  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  sub¬ 
sidies  that  any  other  dairy  farmer  is  in 
America.  That  shows  how  little  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  about  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Yes,  I  yield. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  repeat 
that  I  have  a  great  group  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  my  district  who  do  not  collect  any 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  was  intending  to  say  something  about 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  took  care  of  him  very 
well.  However,  while  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  was  speaking  I  was  wondering 
whose  views  he  was  reflecting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  a  few  days  ago  when  I  read  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  A  front  page  head¬ 
line  stated  “Capital  Newsmen  Often 
Play  a  Role  in  Creating  the  Events  They 
Cover.”  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did 
not  read  it  in  the  September  11  issue — 

I  read  a  portion  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  has  never  been  chal¬ 
lenged — it  says: 

Charles  Nicodemus  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  is  among  those  who  have  climbed  “in-  1 
side  the  horse’s  mouth” — 

I  do  not  know  how  he  got  inside  the 
horse.  He  might  have  come  in  through 
the  mouth — 

helping  to  draft  speech  material  and  then 
reporting  the  ideas  as  those  of  the  office¬ 
holder  he  aided.  He  played  just  such  a  duet 
with  Republican  Representative  Paul  Find¬ 
ley  of  home-state  Illinois  during  the  1967  ■ 

dispute  over  the  Government-authorized  $ 
sale  of  M-16  rifles  to  Singapore  while  the 
weapons  were  in  short  supply  for  Vietnam 
troops — a  story  Mr.  Nicodemus  uncovered. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  quoting  Mr. 
Nicodemus : 

“When  I  first  got  word  of  what  was  cook¬ 
ing,  I  wanted  someone  to  raise  hell  in  public 
about  it,”  he  says.  “So  I  got  in  touch  with 
FindlTey,  who  I  had  worked  with  before. 

I  fed  him  stuff  and  he  sounded  off  about  it, 
and  he  asked  the  State  Department  or  De¬ 
fense  about  other  things.”  Mr.  Nicodemus 
won  a  distinguished  service  award  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  journalism  i 
society,  for  these  and  related  stories. 

But  the  thing  I  would  like  to  know 
today  is  whether  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  was  speaking  for  his  farmers.  And 
I  will  say  this — and  I  will  put  up  any 
amount  of  money  and  leave  it  to  any  kind  •. 
of  poll — d'nd  I  am  not  talking  about  my 
friends  from  Chicago  and  other  places,  '! 
but  the  polls  about  the  people  wanting 
to  get  rid  of  the  farm  program.  They  do 
not  want  to  get  rid  of  the  farm  program 
until  we  can  get  something  better  than 
what  we  have.  We  are,  asking  for  a  little 
time  there. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  would  have  the  nerve  to  get  j 
up  here  and  tell  this  House  that  he  is 
representing  the  people  of  Illinois  when 
he  says  that  he  is  oposed  to  continuing 
this  present  farm  program  for  another 
year.  Now,  until  I  get  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  not  reflecting  the  views 
of  Mr.  Nicodemus,  and  if  Mr.  Nicodemus 
has  crawled  inside  or  found  some  way 
or  other  to  get  inside,  I  want  to  know 
whose  views  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  been  reflecting — his  own,  or  those  of 
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Mr.  Nicodemus.  When  the  gentleman  is 
down  in  the  well  here  telling  us  that  the 
farmers  of  America  do  not  want  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  continue,  until  they  can  get 
something  better,  he  is  just  not  reflect¬ 
ing  the  views  of  his  farmers. 

I  believe  we  are  asking  for  the  mini¬ 
mum  now  for  a  year  until  we  can  do  it. 

I  do  not  like  everything  about  the 
farm  program.  I  did  give  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  credit  for  having  more  in¬ 
formation  and  knowing  more  about  the 
program  than  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  who  does  not  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  subsidy  and  a  payment 
for  taking  land  out  of  production  in 
order  to  bring  supply  and  demand  into 
balance. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  some¬ 
body  yield  to  me? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  made  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  tMr.  Findley]  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  believe  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri  is  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  himself,  as  I  am — and  I  suspect  that 
back  of  his  comments  might  have  been 
just  a  little  bit  of  envy  that  I  have  been 
working  with  a  prizewinner  like  Charlie 
Nicodemus.  I  have  no  apologies  for  that. 
I  do  suggest  that  maybe  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  do  not  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  and 
I  doubt  if  they  deal  with  the  merits  of 
this  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

It  really  comes  down  to  what  we  are 
inflicting  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  and  what  we  are  inflicting 
upon  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  while  the  conventions  were  going  on 
I  spent  almost  the  entire  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  going  from  country  town  to  country 
town  in  my  district  talking  to  farmers 
and,  believe  me,  they  are  behind  this 
amendment  to  establish  a  $20,000  limita¬ 
tion  on  payments.  And  you  had  better 
believe  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  yield,  let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  one  question:  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  he  has  been  sounding  off  for 
Mr.  Nicodemus? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Oh,  of  course  I  do.  I 
write  my  own  speeches.  And  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  not  want  to  take 
unfair  advantage  in  this  parliamentary 
situation,  where  we  have  no  real  chance 
to  discuss  what  the  gentleman  has 
brought  up.  The  time  is  not  adequate  to 
discuss  it.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  red  herring 
which  maybe  ought  to  be  a  part  of  a  farm 
bill  after  all. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  withdraws  his  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage], 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  . 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con¬ 
ference  report  on  the  annual,  approxi¬ 
mately  $3.5  billion  farm  subsidy,  calls 
for  an  extension  of  an  additional  year 
during  1970.  The  rule  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  rejected  by  a  6-to-6  vote  in  the 
Rules  Committee  4  or  5  months  ago. 
Finally,  the  bill  H.R.  17126,  after  4  or 
5  weeks  delay,  was  reported  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  During  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  figures  and  statis¬ 
tics  were  presented  revealing  large  cor¬ 
porate  farms  were  receiving  fabulous, 
annual  checks  from  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  for  idle  land. 

During  the  House  debate  2  months  ago 
I  held  in  my  hand  a  1,240-page  volume 
from  the  Senate  hearings,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  names,  addresses,  counties, 
and  States  of  all  recipients  receiving  over 
$5,000  annually  from  the  Government  for 
idle  lands.  That  volume  revealed  that  the 
great  bulk  of  recipients  were  large  cor¬ 
porate  farms  receiving  payments  from 
$100,000,  $500,000,  $800,000,  and  up  as 
high  as  $4  million  from  the  American 
taxpayers  for  idle  land. 

Of  the  various  counties  listed  over  the 
Nation  several  southern  and  western 
counties  received  payments  between  $16 
and  $20  million  annually.  Remember,  I 
am  referring  to  counties,  not  States.  A 
half  dozen  individual  farm  corporations 
received  over  $1  million  each,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  champion  recipient  of  all  was 
J.  G.  Boswell  Co.,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz., 
Kings  County,  Calif.,  who  received  $4,- 
091,818  from  the  American  taxpayers  in 
the  year  1967  for  its  idle  land.  Close  be¬ 
hind  was  Rancho  San  Antonio,  Gila 
Bend,  Ariz.,  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  who 
received  $2,863,668  in  the  year  1967.  The 
runnerup  was  Giffen  Farms,  Inc.,  of 
Huron,  Calif.,  who  received  $2,397,073 
from  the  American  taxpayers  in  the  year 
1966  for  its  idle  land. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
18,  1968,  page  E6642,  I  listed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  25  large-farm  recipients 
whose  individual  payments  rim  from 
$442,327  up  to  $4,091,818,  I  also  submit¬ 
ted  on  that  page  of  the  Congressional 
Record  where  10  farming  operations  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  $14,785,760,  which  is 
more  than  the  total  of  $13,409,756  re¬ 
ceived  by  all  farmers  in  10  States — Alas¬ 
ka,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ne¬ 


vada,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  revealing  the 
scandalous  operations  of  this  program 
which,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  would 
rival  the  “teapot  dome  scandal”  of  the 
1920’s.  Many  instances  were  related 
whereby  farmers  would  buy  additional 
nonproductive  land  in  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  States,  which  they 
could  pay  off  the  first  year  from  checks 
received  from  the  Government  for  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  idle. 

This  1965  act  has  1  year  and  3  months 
to  run  before  it  expires.  The  new  Con¬ 
gress,  in  January  and  February,  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  legislate  on  agriculture 
subsidies  in  the  91st  Congress.  In  the  last 
few  months  I  have  received  copies  of 
dozens  of  daily  newspaper  editorials  op¬ 
posing  this  subsidy  bonanza  of  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion.  I  wish  to  incorporate  with  my  re¬ 
marks  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  Thursday,  September  19, 
which  winds  up  by  saying: 

Since  1961  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  farmers  $12  billion  for  not  growing 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Surely  the 
money  could  have  been  better  spent  in  a 
determined  effort  to  alleviate  rural  poverty. 
Improved  educational  facilities  and  greater 
employment  opportunities  in  now  impover¬ 
ished  rural  areas  would  help  diminish  the 
migration  of  hopeless  people  to  the  urban 
slums. 

By  a  70-vote  margin,  this  body  placed 
an  annual  $20,000  limitation  to  any 
farmer  or  farm  operation  but  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  saw  fit  to  remove  the 
limitation.  Our  Members  should  insist 
on  the  limitation  by  rejecting  this  con¬ 
ference  report  and  let  the  91st  Congress 
decide  this  controversial  farm  problem 
in  January  and  February. 

The  article  from  New  York  Times 
follows : 

That  Bipartisan  Farm  Policy 

There  are  many  issues  on  which  bipartisan 
cooperation  is  in  the  public  interest,  but  the 
farm-price  support  policy  is  not  one  of  them. 
For  35  years  efforts  to  stabilize  farm  prices 
through  Government  control  of  production 
have  failed,  and  they  cannot  possibly  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  future.  Yet  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  House-Senate  conference 
voted  to  extend  the  programs  for  another 
year  and  voted  down  a  provision  of  the  bill 
which  would  have  sensibly  limited  individual 
subsidy  payments  to  $20,000. 

Both  parties — as  their  election  platforms 
make  clear — are  committed  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  policies  that  burden  the  urban  poor 
with  higher  food  prices,  benefit  commercial 
farmers  who  don’t  need  help  and  create  short¬ 
ages  and  gluts  of  commodities  that  would 
not  occur  in  free  markets. 

Mr.  Nixon’s  recent  swing  through  Iowa 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  the  obeisance 
to  myth  that  politicians  make  in  grappling 
with  the  farm  price  issue.  He  deplored  the 
decline  in  the  parity  ratio  to  74  per  cent 
of  the  1910-14  average,  and  described  it  as 
“the  lowest  since  the  dark  days  of  the  De¬ 
pression.” 

What  Mr.  Nixon  didn’t  say  is  that  the 
parity  ratio — the  relation  between  prices 
farmers  receive  for  their  products  and  their 
costs  of  production — is  a  defective  measure 
of  farm  welfare.  It  fails  to  take  into  account 
Federal  subsidy  payments,  productivity  gains 
and  income  earned  off  the  farm.  Net  income 
per  farm  is  a  much  better  gauge,  and  this 
year’s  figure  will  not  fall  very  far  below  the 
peak  level  of  1967.  Real  farm  Incomes,  to  be 
sure,  are  being  eroded  by  inflation,  but  so  are 
all  others. 
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Debates  between  the  parties  turn  on  the 
issue  of  who  can  best  administer  farm-price 
supports.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
most  commercial  farmers  would  be  better  off 
if  they  could  return  to  free  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  through  the  relaxation  and  eventual 
abandonment  of  Government  controls. 

Since  1961  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  farmers  $12  billion  for  not  growing 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Surely  that 
money  could  have  been  better  spent  in  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  alleviate  rural  poverty. 
Improved  educational  facilities  and  greater 
employment  opportunities  in  now  impover¬ 
ished  rural  areas  could  help  diminish  the 
migration  of  hopeless  people  to  the  urban 
slums. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  confession  is  always  good 
for  the  soul,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  there,  when  he 
stood  up  and  confessed  that  he  voted  for 
this  $12  billion.  I  did  not.  I  voted  against 
this. 

I  might  just  say  one  thing:  I  wonder 
if  he  has  taken  notice  of  some  of  the  polls 
taken  in  his  district  that  show  Wallace 
leading. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Do  not  try  to  get  Wal¬ 
lace  into  this  thing,  because  Wallace  has 
farmers  down  there  in  Alabama  where 
you  could  not  raise  a  chicken  on  swamp 
and  sagebrush  land  who  are  getting  all 
the  way  from  $10,000  up  to  $50,000  a  year 
for  leaving  a  lot  of  prairie  sand  and 
hardtop  acres  idle. 

Many  people  in  the  South  and  West 
bought  additional  swamp  and  sagebrush 
land  and  paid  for  the  acres  the  first  year 
and  never  raised  a  nickel’s  worth  of  any¬ 
thing  on  the  land. 

Yet,  the  taxpayers  of  America  paid 
nearly  $3  V2  billion  of  which  three-fourths 
of  the  money  went  to  large  corporation 
farms. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  states  that 
over  400,000  small  farmers  annually  leave 
'  their  farms  and  move  into  the  urban 
centers.  Many  are  evicted  by  large  farm 
operations  who  allow  the  land  to  remain 
idle  and  collect  from  the  taxpayers. 

I  voted  for  this  legislation  3  V2  years  ago 
when  we  had  large  surpluses  of  grain,  et 
cetera,  but  it  did  not  take  the  large  “fat 
cat”  corporation  farmers  long  to  make  a 
multimillion-dollar  racket  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  voted  for  the  $20,000 
annual  limitation  to  any  one  farm  opera¬ 
tion  but  the  Senators  helped  to  remove 
the  $20,000  annual  limitation  from  the 
bill  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that 
he  voted  for  it  and  I  did  not.  Undoubtedly 
when  those  people  out  in  his  district  find 
out  how  Wallace  is  getting  along  and  the 
people  down  in  his  area  are  getting  all 
that  money  they  will  think  differently.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  union  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  gentleman’s  district  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  will  vote  for  Wallace. 
They  must  be  disconcerted  about  some¬ 
thing. 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  law  we  are  extending 
now  provides  that  no  one  can  get  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  for  land  which  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  last  3  years,  and  if 
someone  told  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  that  he  did  this  after  buying  the 
land,  he  was  mistaken  because  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  those  payments,  under 
the  existing  program.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  simply 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  law  and 
what  some  ill-informed  critic  of  the  bill 
says  is  the  law. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  There  are  many  farmers 
or  land  speculators  who  are  clever  enough 
to  buy  farms  in  a  name  other  than  their 
own  name. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Teague], 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  a  member  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  and  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report.  My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  know  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  this  farm  program.  It  has  not  worked. 
It  is  not  in  the  interests,  certainly,  of  the 
taxpayers  nor  of  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  in  this  country.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  be  stuck  with  this  program  through 
1969.  We  would  be  if  we  did  nothing.  But 
it  is  even  worse  if  we  should  extend  it 
through  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Battin], 

(Mr.  BATTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  wish 
it  very  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  have  any  interests,  personal  or  finan¬ 
cial,  in  any  farm  any  place  in  the  United 
States.  However,  I  do  represent  a  rather 
large  rural  farming  area  of  the  country. 
I  am  a  little  bit  surprised  that  people 
will  start  out  by  saying,  “If  you  pass  this 
bill,  we  are  stuck  with  it  for  another 
year.”  There  is  no  one  in  this  body  who 
does  not  know  that  if  we  come  up  with 
new  legislation  at  any  point  in  1969  that 
at  the  point  a  new  bill  becomes  effective 
the  present  law  is  repealed.  We  do  not 
wait  until  the  expiration  of  the  old  bill. 

It  was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  both  political  parties 
agree  that  a  1-year  basic  extension  is 
what  is  needed  in  order  to  try  to  straight¬ 
en  things  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said 
that  farmers  in  his  area  are  getting  $1.10 
for  wheat.  They  are  lucky.  Mine  are  get¬ 
ting  only  94  cents,  and  they  have  a  long 
ways  to  go  to  the  marketplace  in  order 
even  to  receive  that  price. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
that  price  of  wheat? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  No,  I  am  certainly  not 
satisfied  with  that  price  of  wheat.  Per¬ 
haps  we  represent  different  kinds  of 
farmers.  Mine  do  not  think  a  $20,000  lim¬ 
itation  is  worth  a  darn,  and  for  one  basic 
reason.  If  I  am  opposed  to  a  farm  bill,  I 
will  have  courage  enough  to  get  up  and 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  it  and  fight  it 
right  down  to  the  end.  But  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  have  to  agree  that  if  the 
amendment  to  require  a  $20,000  pre¬ 
vailed,  in  effect  he  would  be  killing  the 
farm  program.  The  people  you  are  try¬ 
ing  to  control  in  a  farm  program  are 
the  big  producers.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  millionaire  farmer. 
Are  we  against  people  being  able  to  make 
a  living  in  this  country?  Are  we  going  to 
set  up  a  ceiling  prescribed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  limit  what  they  can  make?  I 
hope  not.  If  you  are  against  the  program, 
fine,  vote  against  it.  But  to  attack  it 
in  this  way  seems  to  me  to  not  be  a 
very  fair  or  proper  approach.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  in  1969,  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  different  administration, 
to  work  our  will  as  we  do  every  year  on 
the  problems  dealing  with  rural  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  to  do  it  in  this  way  just  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  farmers  or  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  for  a  simple  1- 
year  extension  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  GathingsL 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

THE  FARMER  IS  A  VITAL  MEMBER  OF  OUR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  times  the  general 
public  erroneously  looks  upon  the  farmer 
as  a  subsidy-hungry  feeder  at  the  public 
trough.  That  agriculture  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  farmer  is  a  lavish  and  extravagant 
operation.  They  point  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  agriculture  with  scorn 
and  contempt.  So  many  of  the  Nation’s 
people  look  upon  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  funds  required  to  run 
it  as  being  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and 
farmer  alone.  This  attitude  is  misleading. 
It  can  be  corrected  by  a  look  at  the  facts. 

A  sizable  part  of  the  money  spent  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  enjoyed 
by  the  consuming  public,  it  goes  to  aid 
people,  and  American  business  as  well  as 
the  farmer.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
1968  fiscal  year  estimated  expenditures 
for  agriculture  so  that  we  can  see  where, 
the  money  was  used : 

Public  Law  480  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  currencies  of  the 
recipient  countries  plus  sales  on 
credit  totaled  (this  money  should 
be  charged  up  to  foreign  relations —  Million 


not  the  farmer) _  $890 

Title  II,  Public  Law  480: 

Donations  abroad _ _ _  425 

Transfer  of  bartered  goods  to  stock¬ 
pile  (clearly  defense) _  24 

Donations  dairy  products  to  armed 

services  _  1 


Total  foreign  and  defense _  1,  339 
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Other  phases  of  food  programs  for  the 
needy  or  the  poor  include: 

Million 


Domestic  food  distribution _  $424 

Pood  stamp  program _  178 

School  lunch  (builds  strong  bodies  in 

our  young  people) _  220 

Milk  program  (special  plan  to  drink 

more  milk) _  102 


For  the  needy — total _  924 


Farmers  Home  and  REA: 

Repayable  loans  (investment  that 
will  come  back  through  pay¬ 
ments)  _  150 

Forestry  (benefits  everyone) _  217 

Agriculture  research — forestry _  263 

Plant  disease — pest  control _  73 

Agriculture  conservation  program 

soil  and  water  resources _  257 

Protection  and  development — all 

other  _  277 

Oo-op  extension  work _  90 

Inspection  of  commodities,  meats _  100 

Other  kindred  outlays,  expenses _  97 


Total  _ _ _  1,  388 


These  benefits  are  for  the  future  of 
America — long-range  programs  for  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  and  natural 
resources.  These  expenditures  here 
largely  went  to  the  stabilization  of  farm 
income  to  our  producers,  but  they  also 
benefit  others  such  as  storage  concerns, 
warehousemen,  river  and  rail  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  as  well. 

Agriculture  expenditures  help  the 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  gen¬ 
eral  consuming  public — our  schoolchil¬ 
dren — the  needy  or  poor  people.  These 
funds  go  to  our  defense  establishment 
and  to  build  good  will  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  overseas.  We  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  these  appropriations  build 
up  our  land  and  water  resources  for  fu¬ 
ture  generations. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Department 
of  Agriculture  sources  that  during  fiscal 
1968  funds  spent  for  programs  that  as¬ 
sisted  and  aided  consumers — the  general 
business  concerns  represented  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  year. 

The  people  who  supply  the  Nation 
with  the  basic  necessities  of  livelihood 
food  and  fiber  need  to  be  praised — en¬ 
couraged  not  denounced.  The  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  only  a  small  part  of  the  consumer 
dollar  spent  for  food. 

There  are  fewer  people  farming  but 
the  capital  investment  for  each  farm  has 
gone  up  from  $6,158  in  1940  to  $16,979  in 
1950.  In  1966  the  average  capital  outlay 
per  farm  was  $65,960,  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 

Most  people  of  the  world  spend  half  of 
their  income  or  more  for  food.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  family  spends  only  18  percent  of  its 
earnings  for  the  highest  type  balanced 
diet  of  nutritious  foods.  It  is  a  real  bless¬ 
ing  that  our  people  are  so  well  fed  and 
healthy  on  such  a  small  part  of  their 
incomes. 

If  our  farmers  used  the  methods  that 
were  customary  in  1940  the  cost  of  the 
Nation’s  food  and  fiber  would  be  added 
an  extra  $13  billion  a  year.  This  would 
mean  each  family  would  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  sum  of  a  little  more  than  $5  per 
week  for  its  market  basket. 


Two  hundred  million  people  live  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  and  housed.  In  underdeveloped 
areas  in  Asia,  South  American,  and 
Africa  the  population  explosion  is  result¬ 
ing  in  food  shortages,  malnutrition,  un- 
demutrition,  and  hunger.  These  nations 
for  many  years  will  have  to  get  supple¬ 
mental  food  from  other  countries.  These 
people  make  less  wages  and  they  cannot 
buy  our  products  at  prices  paid  in  this 
country.  A  farmer  who  receives  $1.60  an 
hour  for  his  work  is  finding  it  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  buy  all  the  machinery  and 
chemicals  he  wants  to  buy  from  industry 
that  is  paying  $2.71  for  labor. 

The  fanner  is  not  asking  preferential 
treatment  but  he  is  entitled  to  fair  play 
or  reasonable  returns  on  his  investment 
of  capital  and  labor.  He  will  not  produce 
the  increased  requirements  of  commodi¬ 
ties  without  the  assurance  of  a  profit — 
a  reasonable  profit.  That  is  not  asking 
too  much  of  anyone.  The  farmer  is  a 
vital  and  essential  member  of  our  society. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

(Mr.  GATHINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon], 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  for  bringing  to  the  House  a 
conference  report  which  I  believe  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  have  a 
deep  understanding  and  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture,  can  support.  This  is  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  resolve  a  problem.  This  1-year 
extension  with  limitations  is  a  reason¬ 
able  compromise. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  agricultural 
prices  are  very  low,  much  too  low.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  farmer  could  not 
survive  economically  except  for  Govern¬ 
ment  payments.  Actually  in  the  true 
sense  the  payment  to  the  producer  is  in 
effect  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Except 
for  the  farm  programs  the  price  of  food 
and  fiber  to  the  consumer  would  be  mark¬ 
edly  higher. 

The  present  program  which  this  bill 
extends  for  1  year  is  not  the  perfect  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  our  capacities  here  in  the  House,  there 
is  a  responsibility  to  try  to  represent  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  also  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interest  of  the  urban  areas.  We 
have  to  work  together  for  the  common 
interest  if  we  are  to  move  forward  as  a 
people. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  what  it 
has  done  in  regard  to  the  pending  prob¬ 
lem.  I  likewise  commend  the  committee 
for  its  effort  to  improve  the  food  stamp 
program,  a  proposal  we  are  scheduled  to 
consider  during  the  further  proceedings 
of  the  day. 

I  join  with  others  in  urging  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  now  before  us. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1965  Agricultural  Act  does  not  expire  for 
15  more  months.  The  act  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  helping  the  average  farmer. 
The  lowest  parity  ratio  in  many  years  is 
sufficient  evidence. 


We  will  have  a  new  President  and 
hopefully  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
A  new  administration  should  have  a  voice 
in  writing  a  new  farm  bill. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  this 
act  it  could  be  done  during  the  early 
months  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Why  continue  a  very  costly  program 
that  simply  has  not  worked? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  are  watching  with  great  interest  our 
final  decision  to  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  for  1  year  or  more. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them 
that  the  Congress  take  affirmative  action 
now. 

If  the  legislation  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  is  not  enacted,  wheat  farmers  face 
the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  old  pro¬ 
gram  that  pushed  them  into  their  serious 
surplus  problem.  With  no  action,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas, 
thus  compulsory  controls,  not  later  than 
next  April  15  for  the  1970  crop. 

Thus,  no  action  now  means  that  the 
new  Congress  would  have  to  consider 
legislation  early  next  year  to  keep  a  vol¬ 
untary  program  in  effect  for  wheat.  Any 
delay  then  in  congressional  action  would 
keep  wheat  farmers  on  the  hot  seat — 
not  knowing  whether  they  would  be  oper¬ 
ating  under  the  old  program  or  whether 
Congress  later  in  the  year  would  take 
some  action  to  modify  this  program. 

Wheat  legislation  which  is  now  in  ef¬ 
fect  and  which  would  be  extended  if  the 
act  we  are  now  considering  is  approved 
has  brought  the  surplus  of  wheat  down 
to  reasonable  levels.  It  embodies  two- 
price  principle  in  that  it  sets  price  sup¬ 
ports  at  levels  nearer  those  of  world 
market  prices  and  supplements  incomes 
through  direct  certificate  payments  for 
wheat  consumed  as  food  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  program,  dollar  sales  of 
wheat  have  averaged  higher  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years — greatly  helping  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem. 

It  has  brought  total  returns  to  wheat 
farmers  to  higher  levels  than  at  anytime 
since  the  post-World  War  II  years. 

It  provides  the  means,  more  than  any 
other  previous  legislation,  to  deal  with 
agriculture’s  basic  problem — that  of  ex¬ 
cess  productive  capacity. 

The  basic  principles  in  the  1965  farm 
act  have  proven  without  doubt  to  be 
successful.  It  has  been  effective  in  its 
aim  to  increase  farm  income.  I  urge 
Members  to  consider  its  record  of  success 
and  accomplishment  and  vote  for  its 
extension. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  which  the  House  is  con¬ 
sidering  today,  and  will  vote  for  it  as  I  did 
for  the  original  bill  and  for  the  extension 
which  passed  the  House  in  July. 

But  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that,  in  do¬ 
ing  nothing  more  than  to  extend  present 
programs  for  1  additional  year,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  exercising  only  its  most  minimal 
responsibility  in  this  area,  while  ignoring 
the  need  for  a  much  more  critical  ex¬ 
amination  and  revision  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram  and  an  extension  of  workable  pro¬ 
grams  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

When  farmers  are  facing  the  most 
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critical  cost-price  squeeze  of  this  decade, 
with  farm  income  down  significantly 
from  the  record  highs  of  1966  and  1967, 
Congress  should  be  assuming  vigorous 
leadership  in  an  area  which  affects  not 
just  agriculture,  but  every  section  and 
sector  of  our  interdependent  economy. 

When  the  89th  Congress  passed  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  it  was 
hailed  as  the  best  we  had  ever  estab¬ 
lished.  For  the  first  time,  a  program  had 
been  set  for  4  years,  so  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  would  be  assured  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  instead  of  wondering  from  one 
planting  season  to  the  next  whether  Con¬ 
gress,  in  its  annual  struggle  over  the  pro¬ 
gram,  would  maintain  or  cancel  it,  and 
in  what  form. 

But  while  we  carried  out  that  respon¬ 
sibility  to  bring  some  kind  of  stability  to 
the  farm  program,  we  ignored  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  this  4-year  period  gave 
us  for  a  critical  examination  and  analysis 
so  that  meaningful  changes  could  be 
made  when  the  expiration  date  ap¬ 
proached. 

Instead,  we  are  doing  nothing  more 
than  extending  the  program,  because  we 
have  no  real  evidence  of  how  it  can  best 
be  improved. 

At  least,  in  doing  this  we  are  insuring 
that  farmers  will  know  what  to  expect 
for  the  1970  crop  year,  and  giving  Con¬ 
gress  an  extra  year  to  exercise  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  revision  and  reform.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  supporting  this 
conference  report  today. 

In  passing  this  legislation,  however,  we 
should  make  perfectly  clear  that  the  first 
priority  task  of  the  new  administration 
and  the  new  Congress  next  year  must  be 
the  development  of  a  new  long-range 
farm  program,  taking  the  best  of  the 
present  one  which  is,  after  all,  the  most 
successful  we  have  ever  had,  and  making 
changes  to  eliminate  the  problems  and 
make  it  more  relevant  to  agriculture  for 
the  1970’s. 

There  is  perhaps  no  clearer  indication 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Congress  has 
overlooked  its  responsibility  on  the  farm 
program  than  the  debate  on  limitation  of 
payments. 

There  is  widespread  concern  in  this 
country  and  this  Congress — a  valid  con¬ 
cern  which  I  share — about  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  corporate  farming.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  farm  program  should  be  design¬ 
ed  to  protect  the  individual  family  farmer 
against  what  one  farm  organization 
president  has  described  as  “the  factory 
in  the  field.” 

That  is  why  I  introduced  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  tax  loopholes  which  benefit 
hobby  farmers  and  corporations  in  com¬ 
petition  with  legitimate  family  farmers. 
That  legislation  has  received  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress,  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  both  the  Department  of 
Tieasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

If  there  was  convincing  evidence  that 
an  arbitrary  limitation  of  payments 
would  help  the  family  farmer  and  re¬ 
verse  the  trend  toward  corporate  farm¬ 
ing,  then  I  would  have  supported  it,  as 
I  am  sure  would  have  my  four  colleagues 
*°wa  who  also  opposed  it,  and  I 
think  the  conference  would  have  included 
it  in  the  legislation  before  us  today. 


But  on  the  contrary,  ail  of  the  evidence 
suggests  that,  appealing  as  the  concept 
of  such  limitations  might  be,  in  actual 
fact  as  proposed  during  the  debate  on 
this  legislation,  they  would  do  more  dam¬ 
age  to  the  family  farmer  than  they  would 
help  him.  For  example,  a  $10,000  limit 
on  payments  would  put  1.5  million  acres 
back  into  production  and  add  3  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  to  the  market.  It  is 
not  the  large  wealthy  farmer  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  suffer  from  the  lower  prices  of  the 
resulting  glutted  market— it  will  be  the 
small  farmer,  who  is  already  selling  his 
corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel  or  less. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  support 
adjustments  in  the  present  program 
which  would  put  an  end  to  windfalls  to 
corporate  farmers,  without  endangering 
the  family  farmer.  And  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  steps  be  taken  to  insure 
that  no  payments  are  made  to  keep  land 
out  of  production  which  would  not  have 
been  planted  in  any  case. 

It  is  unfortunate  that,  after  4  years 
with  the  program,  we  did  not  have  the 
information  and  knowledge  to  make 
those  adjustments  this  year,  and  this  is 
one  aspect  of  the  program  which  must 
have  immediate  consideration  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  sound  vol¬ 
untary  farm  commodity  program  is  clear. 
Right  now,  the  American  farmer  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  12  percent  more  than 
we  can  effectively  use  in  the  marketplace 
and  in  commodity  distribution  programs 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  And 
historically,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  farmers,  because  they  are  independ¬ 
ent  and  dispersed,  cannot  avoid  over¬ 
production  without  some  kind  of  farm 
program. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  testimony  was  received  from  farm 
organization  representatives  suggesting 
that  without  the  feed  grains  program, 
net  farm  income  would  decline  by  $5 
billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tended  that  net  farm  income  would  drop 
from  20  percent  to  40  percent  within  5 
years,  and  the  only  ones  left  to  benefit 
from  the  free  market  then  would  be  the 
corporations  who  were  large  enough  to 
withstand  those  kind  of  losses. 

The  Economic  Research  Service  has 
conducted  studies  which  indicate  that 
without  the  farm  program,  net  income 
would  be  36  percent  lower,  feed  grains 
pi  oduction  would  be  17  percent  higher 
and  prices  down  34  percent,  with  a  par¬ 
allel  decline  in  livestock  prices  at  the 
rate  of  5  to  6  percent  for  every  10  percent 
decline  in  grain  prices. 

And  at  the  same  time,  we  would  be 
building  up  the  kind  of  price- depressing 
surpluses  which  were  so  devastating  to 
the  fanner  during  the  last  decade.  Those 
surpluses  have  been  reduced  now  from 
the  all-time  high  of  $5.5  billion  in  1960 
to  less  than  $1  billion  today. 

If  we  refuse  to  extend  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  we  insure  a  return  to  those  diffi¬ 
cult  years. 

But  just  by  passing  this  legislation  to¬ 
day,  we  will  not  automatically  guarantee 
the  strength  and  stability  of  agriculture. 

If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  that  ob¬ 
jective,  then  we  must  not  only  set  out  to 


reform  the  feed  grains  program,  we  must 
act  on  complimentary  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  corporate  farming,  strategic  re¬ 
serves,  and  farm  bargaining  rights. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this  con¬ 
ference  report  today,  but  in  doing  so  we 
must  not  delude  ourselves  that  we  have 
therefore  fulfilled  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  farmer.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  we  are  doing  little  more  than  con¬ 
ducting  a  holding  action  by  extending 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  through 
1970,  and  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
much  more  positive  and  thorough  action 
in  the  early  days  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Act  of  1965  and  this  year  I  op¬ 
posed  its  extension.  I  regard  the  pro¬ 
grams  it  establishes  as  extravagantly 
wasteful,  unduly  burdensome  to  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  taxpayers,  and  ineffective  in  aiding 
those  farm  families  who  are  most  in  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  outrageous  aspect  of 
the  act’s  programs  is  that  exorbitant 
payments  are  permitted  to  be  made  to 
large  farming  enterprises— payments 
running  sometimes  into  the  millions  of 
dollars.  I  was  therefore  very  gratified 
that  the  House  adopted  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  17126,  limiting  to  $20,000  the 
amount  that  any  individual  may  be  paid. 
I  am  correspondingly  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  have  deleted  this  important 
limitation  from  the  bill. 

I  certainly  intend  to  oppose  adoption 
of  a  conference  report  that  will  continue 
to  permit  such  huge  sums  to  be  paid  to 
single  farming  entities,  and  I  hope  that 
other  Members  will  join  me  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  insure  its  defeat. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  this  conference  report  seek¬ 
ing  an  extension  of  the  1965  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act— an  act  that  has  fallen 
far  short  of  the  goals  its  advocates  had 
envisioned  3  years  ago. 

The  record  shows,  of  course,  that  I 
voted  for  this  act  when  it  was  put  before 
the  Congress  in  1965.  Assured  that  the 
legislation  would  spur  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity,  that  it  would  stabilize  mounting 
food  costs,  that  it  would  give  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  an  economical  way 
of  untangling  the  knotty  agricultural 
difficulties  collectively  termed  the  “farm 
problem,”  I  supported  the  act  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  lead  to  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  achievement  of  these  goals.  The  evi¬ 
dence  accumulated  over  the  past  several 
years,  however,  demonstrates  that  the 
act  has  failed.  The  Federal  Government 
is  spending  almost  $3.5  billion  each  year 
to  carry  out  the  act’s  provisions — a  sum 
that  hardly  constitutes  the  spartan 
brand  of  “governmental  economy”  pre¬ 
dicted  by  the  act’s  spokesmen  in  1965. 
The  act,  moreover,  has  not  even  gen¬ 
erated  significant  farm  prosperity.  The 
farm  parity  index  now  stands  at  73 — a 
figure  that,  on  an  annual  basis,  is  no 
better  than  the  index  recorded  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression.  And  high 
food  costs,  another  problem  the  act  was 
drafted  to  help  solve,  are  continuing  to 
spiral  upward. 

I  am  fully  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
opponents  of  the  bill  proposing  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  are  outnumbered  by  its  proponents. 
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The  bill’s  passage.  It  seems,  is  assured. 
By  rejecting  the  conference  report  now 
before  us,  however,  we  can  temporarily 
send  the  bill  back  to  conference  for  re¬ 
visions  that  could  clear  away  some  of 
the  most  startling  abuses  of  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money.  The  conferees,  for  example, 
could  restore  the  House  amendment 
passed  July  31  to  limit  to  $20,000  the 
maximum  subsidy  payments  granted  to 
individual  farmers  or  individual  farm 
operations. 

Initially  developed  in  the  depression 
years  to  help  small  farmers  wrest  a  living 
from  the  soil,  the  farm  subsidy  program 
now  lavishes  money  on  giant  farm  op¬ 
erations  that  are  quite  capable  of  sur¬ 
viving — indeed,  of  flourishing — without 
subsidies.  Studies  carried  out  over  the 
past  few  years  make  this  fact  amply 
clear.  One  study,  for  example,  showed 
that  fully  20  percent  of  all  farm  subsi¬ 
dies  go  to  the  2  percent  of  American 
farmers  who  gross  more  than  $100,000 
annually.  Another  study — this  one  just 
as  alarming — pointed  out  that  6,579  in¬ 
dividual  farm  operations  received  pay¬ 
ments  averaging  $50,000  and  totaling 
$333  million  during  fiscal  1967  alone. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility — a 
clear  responsibility — to  end  this  misuse 
of  Government  funds. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  this  conference  report  so  that  the 
extension  bill  can  go  back  to  conference 
for  revision. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  in¬ 
jected  into  this  discussion  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  subsidy  program  the  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
on  the  procurement  of  M-16  rifles,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  contribution  in  this 
area. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that 
without  the  fine  investigative  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  reporting  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  the  unfortunate  situation  sur¬ 
rounding  the  procurement  of  M-16 
rifles  would  not  have  come  to  light.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  U.S.  Government 
would  have  moved  to  correct  what  has 
to  be  described  as  a  scandalously  han¬ 
dled  procurement.  I  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made,  and  for  the  energy,  dili¬ 
gence,  and  dedication  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  his  work  in  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemam  from 
Illinois  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  cor¬ 
rect  that  in  the  event  the  House  votes 
disagreement  with  the  conference  report, 
the  status  of  the  bill  is  restored  to  the 
position  it  occupied  before  conference 
was  asked? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  would  then  be  before  the  House 
for  further  action. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
that  circumstance,  a  motion  would  then 
be  immediately  in  order  to  send  it  to 
conference  with  or  without  instructions? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  that  point,  if  it 
arrives,  such  a  motion  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  And  therefore  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  pending  motion  to 
accept  the  conference  report  would  not 
defeat  the  bill  but  rather  place  it  in  a 
position  for  the  House  to  act? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  not  going 
to  rule  on  that.  The  Chair  has  already 
answered  two  parliamentary  inquiries  for 
the  gentleman.  And  the  gentleman 
understands  the  situation. 

The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  189,  nays  172,  not  voting  70, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  351] 

YEAS— 189 


Abbitt 

Everett 

May 

Abernethy 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mayne 

Albert 

Fascell 

Meeds 

Anderson, 

Feighan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tenn. 

Flood 

Mills 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Foley 

Mink 

Andrews, 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Mize 

N.  Dak. 

Fountain 

Montgomery 

Annunzio 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moorhead 

Arends 

Fuqua 

Morgan 

Ayres 

Galifianakis 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Barrett 

Gardner 

Myers 

Battin 

Gathings 

Natcher 

Belcher 

Gettys 

Nelsen 

Berry 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Betts 

Green,  Pa. 

Nix 

Bevill 

Griffin 

O’Hara,  Mich. 

Bingham 

Gross 

O’Konski 

Blatnik 

Hagan 

Olsen 

Boggs 

Hall 

O’Neal,  Ga. 

Bow 

Hamilton 

O’Neill,  Mass. 

Brademas 

Hammer- 

Passman 

Brasco 

schmidt 

Patman 

Brinkley 

Hardy 

Patten 

Brock 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Brotzman 

Hays 

Pickle 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Henderson 

Poage 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hull 

Price,  Tex. 

Burleson 

Hungate 

Pryor 

Burton,  Calif. 

Ichord 

Purcell 

Burton,  Utah 

Jarman 

Quie 

Bush 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Quillen 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Randall 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Reifel 

Cabell 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rivers 

Casey 

Kastenmeier 

Roberts 

Clark 

Kazen 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Colmer 

Kee 

Ronan 

Culver 

Kelly 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Cunningham 

Kleppe 

Roush 

Curtis 

Kluczynski 

Saylor 

Davis,  Wis. 

Kornegay 

Schadeberg 

de  la  Garza 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Dellenback 

Kyi 

Schwengel 

Denney 

Langen 

Selden 

Devine 

Latta 

Sikes 

Dingell 

Leggett 

Skubitz 

Dole 

Lennon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dorn 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Okla. 

Dowdy 

Lukens 

Springer 

Downing 

McCulloch 

Stanton 

Duncan 

McFall 

Steed 

Eckhardt 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

MacGregor 

Stubblefield 

Edwards,  La, 

Mahon 

Stuckey 

Eilberg 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Sullivan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Vigor!  to 

Whitten 

Teague,  Tex. 

Waggonner 

Winn 

Thompson,  N.J.  Watson 

Wylie 

Tuck 

White 

Young 

UdaU 

Whitener 

Zwach 

NAYS— 172 

Adair 

Gubser 

Pucinski 

Adams 

Gude 

Railsback 

Addabbo 

Haley 

Rees 

Ashbrook 

Halpern 

Reid,  HI. 

Bates 

Hanley 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Bennett 

Hanna 

Reinecke 

Boland 

Harvey 

Reuss 

Bolton 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Rhodes.  Pa. 

Bray 

Helstoski 

Riegle 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hicks 

Robison 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Holifield 

Rodino 

Buchanan 

Horton 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Howard 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Button 

Hunt 

Rosenthal 

Cahill 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Carey 

Irwin 

Roybal 

Cederberg 

Joelson 

Rumsfeld 

Celler 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Chamberlain 

Karth 

St  Germain 

Clausen, 

Keith 

St.  Onge 

Don  H. 

King,  N.Y. 

Sandman 

Clawson,  Del 

Kirwan 

Satterfield 

Cleveland 

Kupferman 

Schneebeli 

Collier 

Kyros 

Scott 

Collins 

Lipscomb 

Shipley- 

Conable 

McCarthy 

Slack 

Conte 

McClory 

Smith,  Calif. 

Corbett 

McCloskey 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Corman 

McDade 

Stafford 

Cramer 

McEwen 

Staggers 

Daniels 

Macdonald, 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Delaney 

Mass. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Dent 

Machen 

Taft 

Derwinski 

Madden  - , 

Teague,  Calif. 

Diggs 

Marsh 

Tenzer 

Donohue 

Martin 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Dulski 

Mathias,  Md. 

Tiernan 

Dwyer 

Meskill 

Utt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Michel 

Van  Deerlin 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Erlenborn 

Minshall 

Vanik 

Esch 

Monagan 

Waldie 

Eshleman 

Moore 

Wampler 

Fallon 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Watkins 

Findley 

Morse,  Mass. 

Whalen 

Fino 

Morton 

Whalley 

Frelinghuysen 

Mosher 

Widnall 

Friedel 

Moss 

Wiggins 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Murphy,  III. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Garmatz 

O’Hara,  Bl. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Giaimo 

Ottinger 

Wolff 

Gibbons 

Pelly 

Wyatt 

Gilbert 

Philbin 

Wydler 

Goodling 

Pike 

Wyman 

Gray 

Pimie 

Yates 

Green,  Oreg. 

Podell 

Zablocki 

Griffiths 

Poff 

Zion 

Grover 

Price,  HI. 

NOT  VOTING— 

70 

Anderson,  HI. 

Ford, 

Minish 

Ashley 

William  D. 

Nedzi 

Ashmore 

Fraser 

Pettis 

Aspinall 

Gallagher 

Pollock 

Baring 

Gurney 

Rarick 

Bell 

Halleck 

Resnick 

Biester 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rostenkowski 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roudebush 

Blanton 

Harrison 

Ryan 

Bolling 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Broomfield 

Hebert 

Schweiker 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Shriver 

Brown,  Ohio 

Herlong 

Sisk 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Snyder 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Stratton 

Conyers 

Karsten 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cowger 

King,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Daddario 

Laird 

Ullman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrum 

Walker 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

Watts 

Dickinson 

Long,  Md. 

Willis 

Dow 

McClure 

Wilson, 

Farbstein 

McDonald, 

Charles  H. 

Fisher 

Mich. 

Wright 

Flynt 

Mailliard 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  for,  with.  Mr.  Minish  against. 
Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Cohelan  against. 
Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Conyers  against. 
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Mr.  Ashmore  for,  with  Mr.  Farbstein 
against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Nedzi  against. 

Mr.  Fisher  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Dow  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Scheuer 
against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for,  with  Mr.  Resnick  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  for,  with  William  D. 
Ford  against. 

Mr.  Sisk  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Jacobs  against. 

Mr.  Walker  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Mr.  Laird  for,  with  Mr.  Stratton  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Charles  H.  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Biester 
against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Broomfield 
against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy 
against. 

Mr.  McClure  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck 
against. 

Mr.  Pollock  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Shriver  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr. 
Mailliard  against. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  for,  with  Mr.  Pettis 
against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for,  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Karsten  against. 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Mary¬ 
land  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  NIX  and  Mr.  EVENTS  of  Tennessee 
changed  their  votes  from  “nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  conference  report  just 
adopted.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from/Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
I  Mills,  Boggs,  Karsten,  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
|  consin,  and  Curtis. 


1  APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
!  H.R.  653,  RATE  OF  DUTY  ON  CER¬ 
TAIN  NONMALLEABLE  IRON  CAST¬ 
INGS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  table  the  bill  (H.R.  653)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  cer¬ 
tain  nonmalleable  iron  castings,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mills,  Boggs,  Karsten,  Byrnes  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Curtis. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7735,  DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF 
ALUMINUM  HYDROXIDE  AND  OX¬ 
IDE,  calcined  Bauxite  and 
BAUXITE  ORE  / 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr, Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  7735)  relating  to  the 
dutiable  status  of  aluminum  hydroxide 
and  oxide,  calcined  bauxite,  and  bauxite 
ore,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request:  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 


JONFEREN CE  REPORT  ON  S.  3068, 
[  \  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
3068)  t\  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
1964,  as 'amended,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  thOt  the  statement  of  the  nran- 
agers  on  thevpart  of  the  House  b^r  read 
in  lieu  of  the\eport. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of/the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  rape  gentjeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objeOtic 

The  Clerk  read  the/uatement. 

(For  conference  reportVnd  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  tjffe  HouSg  of  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1968) 

Mr.  POAGE  (ddring  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask/Unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statemenVof  the 
managers  oji  the  part  of  the  Hou§e  be 
dispensed  jfrith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection' 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
Texaj 

There  was  no  objection, 
he  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

/  Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa,  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  submit  a 
conference  report  which  was  signed  by 
only  four  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  All  of  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  signed  the  report. 

Those  of  us  who  signed  this  report  feel 
that  the  report  embodies  those  provi¬ 
sions  which  are  most  important  to  the 
future  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  other  body 
reported  and  passed  in  May  1968,  a  bill 
which  would  increase  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
,  food  stamp  program  by  $20  million.  This 
increase  raised  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  from  $225  million  to  $245  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  were  no  other  amendments, 
changes,  or  extensions  in  the  Senate 
measure. 


On  the  2d  of  July  1968,  after  3  days 
of  hearings  before  the  House  committee, 
a  bill  incorporating  the  same  dollar 
amount  increase  was  reported.  In  addii 
tion,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  isf- 
cluded  amendments  which  were  designed 
and  intended  to  prevent  the  use  of/Tood 
stamps  in  furtherance  of  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  or  their  issuance  to  studei>^s  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning. 

These  amendments  expressly  provided 
that  no  person  eligible  to  receive  stamps 
prior  to  becoming  a  student  or  striker 
would  be  rendered  ineligible  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  change  o l  this  single  con¬ 
dition.  Further,  it  wa&  felt  that  funding 
should  be  utilized  o/Qy  for  the  welfare  of 
persons  genuinely^  in  need  through  no 
fault  of  their  dwn  or  through  cirum- 
stances  over  yiich  they  had  no  control. 

There  was/uonsiderable  debate  of  this 
measure  on/the  floor  of  this  House  on  the 
29th  and/7S0th  days  of  July  last.  Upon 
passage/on  the  30th,  the  bill  had  been 
amended  to  provide  for  funding  amounts 
of  “soch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1^69,  1970,  1971,  and  1972.”  A  reporting 
Provision  which  would  require  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  by  January  20  of  each 
year  to  set  forth  in  a  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  operations  under  the  act  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  project¬ 
ing  needs  for  the  ensuing  calendar  year 
was  added.  The  so-called  striker  and 
student  amendment  was  retained  as  re¬ 
ported.  The  effect  of  the  House  bill  was 
to  extend  appropriation  authorization 
for  an  additional  3  years,  a  4-year  period 
in  all,  and  to  remove  the  ceiling  from  the 
money  to  be  spent  on  this  program. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Secretary 
in  his  original  communique  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  had  asked  only  for 
the  $20  million  increase  granted  by 
H.R.  18249.  In  his  appearance  before 
the  committee  on  June  12,  1968,  the 
Secretary  requested  unlimited  funding 
authority. 

Considerable  testimony  was  given 
about  the  scope  and  extent  to  which  this 
^program  should  be  carried:  That  is,  its 
philosophy,  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
covered,  the  best  agency  to  determine 
eligibility,  and  so  forth.  There  are  on  this 
floor'almost  as  many  versions  of  answers 
to  those  questions  as  there  are  Members. 

The  Conference  committee  first  met 
with  qui«\a  disparity  of  opinion  as  to  a 
solution.  Tlpe  Senate  was  not  amenable 
to  the  retention  of  the  striker  and  stu¬ 
dent  prohibition.  There  was  a  difference 
of  3  years  in  thesappropriation  authority 
of  the  two  bills.  There  was  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fundsNvhich  the  respective 
Houses  sought  to  authorize,  the  House 
had  no  limit  and  the\Senate  increased 
the  existing  authority  byvonly  $20  million. 

The  ultimate  outcomes,  the  report 
signed  by  four  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  deleted  she  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  have  made  strikers 
and  students  ineligible.  It  waXfelt  by 
many  of  the  conferees  that  the  present 
language  of  the  act  limiting  participa¬ 
tion  to  those  households  whose  income 
is  a  substantial  limiting  factor  in  att 
ment  of  an  adequate  diet  should  remait 
unchanged.  In  any  event  there  has  been' 
no  record  vote  on  such  a  question  in  this 
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court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
et  and  which  involved  the  use  of  (or  assist- 
ace  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  disrup¬ 
tion,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
troi\of  any  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such 
crime  was\of  a  serious  nature  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration  \jf  the  institution  was  respect 
to  which  suclk  crime  was  committed,  then 
the  institution 'which  such  individual  at¬ 
tends,  or  is  employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a 
period  of  2  years  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  a  number  of  specified  pro¬ 
grams;  that  if  an  institution  denies  an 
individual  assistance  under  the  authority 
of  the  preceding  clause  then  any  institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two- 
year  period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under 
any  of  the  specified  programs;  and  \ 

That,  if  an  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual 
attending,  or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  willfully  refused 
to  obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  disruption  of  the  administration  of 
such  institution,  then  such  institution  shall 
deny,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  any  further 
payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  specified  pro¬ 
grams.  The  programs  specified  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  student  loan  program  under  the 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958. 

(2)  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  The  student  loan  insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on  un¬ 
der  title  II,  III,  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
conference  report  further  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  or  any  act  amended  by 
the  bill,  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any , 
institution  of  higher  education  from  refuse 
ing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend  any  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  under  any  such  act  to  any/in¬ 
dividual  because  of  any  misconduct  whjch  in 
its  judgment  bears  adversely  on  his /fitness 
for  such  assistance;  that  nothing  in  .the  stu¬ 
dent  unrest  section  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  any  institution  of/higher  edu¬ 
cation  to  institute  and  carry-out  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
existing  authority,  practical  and  law;  and 
that  nothing  in  the  student  unrest  section 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of 
any  student  to  verbal /expression  of  individ¬ 
ual  views  or  opinions 

Enforcement  of/ compulsory  attendance 
laws. — The  Senate  bill,  effective  for  fiscal 
years  beginning/after  the  enactment  of  the 
bill,  provided/  that  no  local  educational 
agency  may  /receive  financial  assistance  un¬ 
der  the  196p  amendments  or  any  act  amended 
by  the  1908  amendments  unless  such  agency 
has  certified  that  it  is  taking  all  appropriate 
steps  -p6  enforce  laws  relating  to  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  the  district  of  such 
icy.  The  Senate  bill  further  required  the 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
make  an  investigation  of  State  laws  re- 
to  compulsory  school  attendance  for 


the  purpose  of  determining  what  Federal  ac¬ 
tion,  if  any,  should  be  taken,  to  promote 
minimum  attendance  requirements  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  The  Secretary  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  report  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  not  later  than  July  1,  1969.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi¬ 
sion.  The  Senate  recedes. 

College  of  Guam. — The  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  College  of  Guam  should  be  deemed 
a  land-grant  college,  and  that  Guam  should 
be  deemed  a  “State”  in  the  administration 
of  the  Second  Morrill  Act.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  further  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$890,995  for  the  territory  of  Guam  in  lieu 
of  extending  to  the  territory  certain  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  First  Morrill  Act.  The  Senate 
provision  would  take  effect  with  respect  to 
appropriations  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines. — The 
House  amendment  requires  that  standards, 
rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  of  general 
applicability  prescribed  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  1968  amendments  or  any  act 
amended  by  the  1968  amendments  not  take 
effect  (1)  until  30  days  after  such  stand¬ 
ards,  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  and  (2) 
unless  interested  persons  are  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  formulation 
\such  standards,  rules,  and  so  forth,  through 
the  submission  of  views  or  arguments  ./The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable  /provi¬ 
sion,,  The  conference  report  requires  that 
standards,  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements 
of  general  applicability  prescribed  for  the 
administration  of  the  amendments  or  any 
act  amended  by  the  1968  amendments  shall 
not  take  effect  until  30  days  after  such  stand¬ 
ards,  rules,  regulations,  or  requirements  are 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Development  of  new  means  of  testing  sec¬ 
ondary  school  students  for  capability  for 
postsecondary  eduoqtion.—' The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  Comqfissioner  of  Education  to 
provide  by  grant  or.contract  with  institutions 
cf  higher  educatiph  or  other  public  or  private 
organizations  fdr  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  testing -and  other  procedures  to  de¬ 
termine  the/capabilities  of  students  with 
varying  social  and  economic  backgrounds  for 
postsecondary  education.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  contained  no  such  provision.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  is  not  included  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  Substitute  because  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  feel  it  was  necessary  to'create 
a  special  program  as  any  research  needed  to 
complish  this  could  be  supported  under 
;itle  IV  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  and 
because  information  brought  to  the  con¬ 
ferees’  attention  indicated  that  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  this  area  was  already  being  under¬ 
taken  by  colleges  and  universities.  In  lieu  of 
the  establishment  of  a  special  program,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  conference  committee 
that  the  Office  of  Education  collect  available 
information  regarding  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  studies  on  admission  policies  and  spe¬ 
cifically,  the  criteria  utilized  in  selection 
standards.  If,  after  this  information  is  com¬ 
piled,  there  appears  to  be  a  need  for  further 
and  more  comprehensive  research,  the  con¬ 
ferees  agree  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  funding  this  type  of  activity  under 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 

Treatment  of  certain  financial  aid  to  stu¬ 
dents. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that  no 
grant  or  loan  to  any  undergraduate  student 
for  educational  purposes  made  or  insured 
under  any  program  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  income  or  resources  under  those 
programs  authorized  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  which  participation  is  on  the  basis 
of  annual  income.  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Duplication  of  benefits. — Under’  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  veterans  are  precluded  from  re¬ 
ceiving  veterans’  benefits  if  they  are  receiving 


grant  assistance  under  other  Federal  educa 
tion  programs.  The  Senate  bill  exempted  All 
student  assistance  programs  authorized^  or 
amended  by  the  bill  from  the  nondtufiica- 
tion  provisions  of  the  Veterans  Acre.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Presidential  recommendation  yfith.  respect 
to  postsecondary  education. — The  Senate  bill 
proposed  the  establishment  of/an  11-member 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Universal 
Educational  Opportunity  Commission  which 
would  conduct  a  study  of  the  availability  of 
higher  education;  financing  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  alternative  plans  for  providing  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  tp  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  students.  The  Commission 
would  be  directed/to  report  to  Congress  with¬ 
in  18  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  the  results  of  its  study  and  a  plan  or 
alternative  pldns  for  providing  universal  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  The^  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision. 

The/ionference  report  provides  in  lieu  of 
the  Senate  provision  that  on  or  before  Decem¬ 
ber/31,  1969,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  proposals  relative  to  the  feasl- 
ility  of  making  available  a  postsecondary 
/education  to  all  young  Americans  who 
qualify  and  seek  it. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Edith  Green, 

John  Brademas, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 

Hugh  L.  Caret, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 
Phillip  Burton, 

William  Ayres, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Ogden  Reid, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 
Marvin  L.  Esch, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


ONE  NATION,  INDIVISIBLE 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  framed 
in  an  oval  band  of  50  stars  on  the  ceiling 
of  this  House  Chamber,  there  is  the  out¬ 
line  of  an  eagle.  It  seems  to  stand  guard 
over  a  banner  bearing  the  words  “E 
Pluribus  Unum” — one  composed  of  many. 

The  ceiling  near  the  eagle  bears  the 
mark  of  a  ricocheting  bullet.  Some  would 
say  it  is  a  prophecy  of  violence  for  this 
'Nation. 

However,  to  me,  the  message  speaks  to 
theenduring  bonds  between  the  States  of 
our  Union.  Sustained  by  courage,  forti¬ 
fied  by  adversity,  the  eagle  still  flies  in 
the  hearts  of  the  men  who  are  sheltered 
by  her  wihgs. 


CURBING  OBSCENE  MATERIAL 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  GOP  congressional 
efforts  have  so  far  helped  put  two  strong 
antismut  bills  on  the  books  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  must  have  even  tougher  leg¬ 
islation  to  drive  smut  peddlers  out  of 
business.  \ 

May  I  point  out  that  a  bill  which  I  co¬ 
sponsored  provides  authority  for  parents 
to  protest  the  receipt  of  obscene  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
have  their  home  addresses  removed  from 
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Questionable  mailing  lists.  Another  Re¬ 
publican-inspired  measure  which  I  ener¬ 
getically  support  would  curb  obscene 
telephone  calls  by  making  it  a  Federal 
offense  to  transmit  such  messages  over 
interstate  phone  systems. 

Although  these  two  bills  are  a  start 
toward  cleaning  up  the  tide  of  obscenity 
which  threatens  the  moral  welfare  of 
many  families  in  the  land,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  gix  I  support  legislation 
which  will  defink  the  term  “obscene.” 
Amazingly,  present  law  fails  to  spell  out 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  obscene  ma¬ 
terial,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  curb  its 
dissemination.  After  we'have  spelled  out 
this  definition,  we  can  thdn  move  ahead 
with  workable  legislation  to  drive  smut 
peddlers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  urge  support  of  the 
recommendation  by  a  Presidential  com¬ 
mission  that  a  public  utility  type  of 
corporation  be  created  to  improveYmail 
delivery  and  expand  facilities  to  serve 
the  public.  Since  we  will  have  a  new 
Postmaster  General  in  January,  it  woulo^ 
be  my  hope  that  steps  to  modernize  the'1 
Post  Office  Department  be  steadily  im¬ 
plemented  since  the  deterioration  of  mail 
service  is  too  obvious  a  problem  to  sweep 
under  the  rug. 


censure  on  the  part  of  this  House  against 
these  two  particular  Members. 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
House,  no  matter  his  party  affiliation, 
who  is  mindful  of  a  sense  of  justice  and 
decency  and  honor,  will  certainly  con¬ 
demn  the  conduct  of  these  two  Members 
who  helped  stage  a  demonstration 
against  a  fellow  colleague  of  this  House 
of  Representatives. 
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REPREHENSIBLE,  ADOLESCENT, 
AND  IMMATURE  CONDUCT 


(Mr.  WATSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
polite  language  that  I  can  use  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  two  of  our  Members 
last  Thursday  afternoon  is  “reprehensi¬ 
ble,  adolescent,  and  immature.”  Perhaps 
some  of  the  Members  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  last  Thursday,  through  the 
generosity  of  my  neighbor,  the  one  in 
the  next-door  office  to  mine,  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mathias],  we  were  recipients  of  some 
delicious  grapes. 

Later  that  afternoon  at  4  o’clock,  with 
the  design,  instigation,  and  participation 
on  the  part  of  two  Members  of  the  New 
York  delegation,  identified  in  the  press,  a 
demonstration  was  staged  against  this 
man  who  was  so  kind  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  down  my  way  ingratitui 
is,  I  believe,  the  lowest  of  all  our  vices; 
contemptible  ingratitude  is  despiseg  by 
every  responsible  individual. 

Let  me  remind  these  Members  sVho  led 
the  demonstration  that  we  passed  a  bill 
last  year  making  it  illegal  under  penalty 
of  $500  fine  or  6  months’  imprisonment 
to  stage  a  demonstration/or  engage  in 
any  disorderly  or  disruptive  conduct  in 
or  about  the  Capitol  Ijuildings.  Yet  we 
have  two  Members  from  New  York  de¬ 
fying  the  law  and  /helping  to  stage  a 
demonstration  ouMde  the  office  of  one 
of  our  colleagues,/ 

Undoubtedly  ^this  is  one  of,  if  not  the 
most  reprehensible,  acts  that  anyone 
could  possibly  engage  in;  common  de¬ 
cency  condemns  it  and  the  law  forbids  it. 
How  can  we  expect  the  people  to  obey 
and  comply  with  the  laws  that  we  pass 
when  pur  membership  refuses  to  do  so? 
Frankly,  I  believe  that  it  is  ground  for 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1968,  I  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  the  names  of  those 
who  receive  more  than  $20,000  a  year  in 
agricultural  payments.  Several  typo¬ 
graphical  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
printing  of  this  list  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  correct  these  errors. 

The  counties  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
were  included  under  the  heading  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  All  counties  begining  with  Ashley 
on  page  H8367  and  ending  with  Yell 
'County  on  page  H8371  should  be  included 
iNder  the  heading  “Arkansas.” 

[1  entries  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  were 
included  under  Worth  County,  Fla.  The, 
names\of  all  those  following  Cecil 
James  ih  Worth  County,  Fla.,  should, 
entered  upder  the  State  of  Hawaii./ 

In  the  State  of  Mississippi  on/page 
H8385  the  entries  for  Sunflower  (County 
are  included  ik  those  for  Smith/County. 
The  names  appearing  after  Clint  Phipps, 
of  Smith  County /should  properly  be  re¬ 
corded  under  Sunflower  Copnty  through 
the  entire  listing  for'Smim  County  as  it 
appears  in  the  daily  igsvfe. 

The  list  for  Georgia  pSn  appeared  un¬ 
der  the  Florida  heading.  Beginning  with 
Baker  County  on  page  H837\and  ending 
with  Cecil  James/of  Worth 'County  on 
page  H8377,  the/heading  should  reflect 
that  these  counties  are  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  ivas  no  objection. 


ery  County  where  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  of  an  outstanding  quality.* 

I  am  pleased  that  in  my  own  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  Montgomery 
County  was  the  first  in  the  State yot 
Maryland  to  establish  the  elected  school 
board  system.  For  the  past  20  /years 
Montgomery  County  has  preserved  the 
nonpartisan  principle  of  school  board 
elections  in  a  county  which  has  at  the 
same  time  a  very  high  degree  of  partisan 
political  activity  for  all  of  £ne  other  local, 
State,  and  Federal  office^ 


FARM  BILL  CONFERENCE  REPORT 


ELI 


?TED  SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
supported  and  was  most  pleased  with 
the  enactment  of  legislation  last  year  to 
provide  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  elected  school  board,  I  am  shocked  at 
the  announcement  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  is  going  to  endorse  and 
financially  support  candidates  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board  elec¬ 
tion  in  November.  The  legislation  spec¬ 
ifies  that  the  elections  be  conducted  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  Party 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  certainly  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  if  not 
a  violation  of  the  law  itself. 

I  would  hope  the  District  Democratic 
leaders  would  observe  the  election 
process  and  the  successful  functioning 
of  an  elected  school  board  in  Montgom¬ 


(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  be  asked 
to  act  upon  the  conference  report  con¬ 
cerning  amendments  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  all  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  reject  this  conference  report 
which  certainly  fails  to  express  the  will 
of  this  body. 

On  August  1  this  House  approved  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  to  limit  total 
farm  subsidy  payments  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $20,000  f<5r  any  one  farmer  or 
farm  operation. 

This  amendment  was  approved  by  a 
record  vote  of  230  to  160 — a  70-vote  mar¬ 
gin  certainly  represents  to  my  way  of 
thinking  a  substantial  statement  of 
support. 

Our  conferees,  however,  ignored  this 
mandate  from  the  Members  of  this 
House — they  went  to  conference  with  a 
clear  expression  of  this  body’s  will  and 
proceeded  to  drop  my  limitation.  I  would 
imagine  it  did  not  take  very  long,  either, 
for  them  to  give  up  on  it. 

But  not  only  did  the  conferees  ignore 
the  will  of  this  body,  they  proceeded  to 
take  extraordinary  steps  to  make  sure 
that  this  body  would  never  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  reaffirm  the  position  it  had 
so  strongly  set  forth  in  adopting  my 
amendment. 

This  conference  was  requested  by  the 
Senate.  Now  everyone  knows  that  under 
regular  procedures  the  Senate  as  the  body 
requesting  the  conference  should  have 
voted  after  the  House  on  the  report. 

But  everyone  also  knows  that  if  this 
report  had  come  to  the  House  first  it 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  motion  to 
return  it  to  conference  and  insist  on  my 
amendment,  whereas  with  the  Senate 
acting  first  we  could  only  vote  it  up  or 
down. 

What  happened — well,  our  conferees 
allowed  the  Senate  to  act  outside  the 
normal  rules  and  vote  first  on  the  bill  in 
order  to  prevent  this  House  from  once 
more  expressing  its  will  in  favor  of  a 
payment  limitation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  never  should  have 
happened.  Our  conferees  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  this  payment  limitation  amend¬ 
ment  and  they  certainly  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  this  House  acting  first  on  the 
report  as  is  our  prerogative. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  sup¬ 
port  a  payment  limitation  to  vote 
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against  this  conference  report  and  make 
clear  that  without  a  payment  limitation 
this  farm  bill  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  fully 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  was  one  of 
the  conferees  and  I  did  not  sign  the  con¬ 
ference  report.  I  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  position. 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  CON¬ 
SIDER  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

BILLS  ON  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30 

Mr.  ALBERT.  MrN,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thapon  Monday  next 
it  may  be  in  order  to  consider  District 
of  Columbia  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  njpm  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  will  these  District 
bills  be  that  are  to  be  considered?  Will 
they  be  the  carryover  of  bills  from  o^e 
past  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are 
the  only  ones  I  know  of. 

I  see  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  sitting  here,  and  he  says 
those  are  the  only  ones. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no 
additions  to  the  list? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan], 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
are  all  we  have  at  the  present  time.  I  do 
not  think  by  Monday  we  can  clear  any 
other  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
have  adjourned  sine  die  by  Monday? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva¬ 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  hearc 
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Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr/Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  /mange  the 
word  “Gossip”  to  the  word/*‘Gospel”  in 
the  heading  of  my  remarks  on  page 
E8130  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  19,  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is/fchere  objection  to 
the  request  of  tjare  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  Objection. 


THE  LATE/ROY  L.  WHITMAN,  FOR¬ 
MER  OFFICIAL  REPORTER  OF  DE- 
BATES^OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES 

(Mjr  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
lute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
larks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  L. 
Whitman,  who  retired  from  the  position 
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of  Dean  of  Official  Reporters  of  Debates 
a  little  over  5  years  ago,  died  this  past 
Monday,  September  23,  1968.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  was  76  years  of  age  to  the  very  day, 
having  been  bom  on  September  23,  1892, 
in  Marlboro,  Mass.  Coincidentally,  this 
day  was  also  his  wife’s  76th  birthday  and 
their  54th  wedding  anniversary. 

Roy  Whitman  had  served  31  years  in 
our  corps  of  official  reporters  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  and  was  one  of  the  most 
loved  and  respected  members  of  the 
group.  Always  thoughtful,  kind,  and  con¬ 
siderate,  he  was  most  highly  thought  of 
by  his  colleagues  and  the  Members.  His 
untimely  death  must  be  a  great  shock 
to  his  family  and  his  wife,  Erie.  I  know 
the  membership  of  the  House  who  were 
familiar  with  this  really  fine  and  gentle 
man  will  join  his  former  colleagues  on 
the  corps  in  mourning  his  passing  and 
in  expressing  our  condolences  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

Friends  may  call  at  Joseph  Gawler’s 
Sons  Funeral  Home,  Wisconsin  Avenue 
at  Harrison  Street,  Northwest,  Wednes-, 
day,  2  to  4  and  6  to  8  p.m.  Services  wiL 
be  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Methodist  Church,  Nebraska  and  New 
Mexico  Avenues,  Northwest,  Thursday, 
:ptember  26,  at  2  p.m.  Intermit  pri¬ 
vate. 

IIEP  STATEMENT  ABOUT  THE  LtPE  AND 
SERVICE  OP  MR.  ROY  L.  WHITMAN 

RoyL.  Whitman  was  appointed  as  Offi¬ 
cial  Reporter  of  Debates'  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  ,L932.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  serveckthe  Confess  since  shortly 
after  World  War  I  The  business  he  re¬ 
corded  over  more  than  40  years  ranged 
from  committeeNJifearings  on  the  League 
of  Nations  duping  President  Wilson’s 
day  to  the  legislative  debates  of  the  space 
age.  The  naijfes  and  Utterances  of  many 
of  the  immortals  of  American  political 
history  hpfve  been  entered  in  his  short¬ 
hand  be 

Mr.  ,/Whitman  was  a  working  witness 
to  congressional  action  and  reaction 
(ugh  some  of  the  most  momentous 
d^ys  of  the  House  and  the  Nation.  His 
/areer  took  its  form  and  substance  from 
the  daily  work  of  the  House.  He  recorded 
the  talk  and  temper  of  this  body  aA,  it 
dealt  with  the  issues  of  war  and  peace, 
depression  and  prosperity.  He  recorded*, 
the  "words  of  our  last  four  Presidents  and 
of  many  distinguished  visitors  from 
abroad.  He  set  down  for  the  benefit  of 
this  House  and  future  generations  the 
words  of  poets,  statesmen,  and  military 
heroes. 

Roy  was  born  September  23,  1892,  in 
Marlboro,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  and  in  Maine  attended  grade 
school  in  Auburn  and  Lewiston.  He  grad¬ 
uated  in  1912  from  the  Clark  Business 
School  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  his  studies  there  he  special¬ 
ized  in  shorthand. 

He 'did  his  first  reporting  in  February 
1912,  before  the  Committee  on  Medicine 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Whitman  came  to  Washington  in 
February  1913,  through  a  civil  service 
appointment  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  that  Department  he  served 
nearly  6  years,  2  of  them  as  secretary  to 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Lamar.  He  was  also  the  official  reporter 


in  the  Fraud  and  Lottery  Section  of  t fie 
Department  during  his  service  there 

In  1918  he  resigned  from  the/  Post 
Office  Department  and  opened  his  own 
reporting  business.  In  December  if  that 
year  he  reported  his  first  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives',  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
many  committees  of  the  flouse  and  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  reported  many  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  Committee7 on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  when  SenatorsXodge  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Borah  of  Idaho,  and  Johnson  of 
California  constituted  the  great  trium¬ 
virate  of  that  committee  during  the  days 
when  the  League  of  Nations  was  one  of 
the  prime  matters  of  this  country’s  for¬ 
eign  policy/ ’under  President  Wilson. 

During  the  operation  of  his  private  re¬ 
porting/business  Roy  was  one  of  the  re¬ 
porters  on  the  famous  Teapot  Dome  oil 
cases  tried  after  World  War  I,  following 
these  proceedings  from  the  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  committee  to  the  convic- 
Dion  of  Secretary  Fall  and  the  acquittal 
of  Mr.  Doheny.  He  also  participated  in 
reporting  other  large  wartime  conspiracy 
cases  involving  lumber  and  shipbuilding. 

In  1914  he  married  Erie  M.  Turnbull 
of  Delhi,  Ontario,  who  was  Roy’s  con¬ 
stant  companion.  Mr.  Whitman  leaves 
two  children  and  six  grandchildren.  A 
son,  Dr.  Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  is  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  while  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Wayne  K.  Hill,  is  a  portrait 
artist  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  other  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17735,  STATE  FIREARMS  CON¬ 
TROL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  17735)  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
•  better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in 
''firearms,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  "SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  \ 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr-  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  object  but  I  should  like  to  discuss 
this  legislation  very  briefly  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  just  made  the  request,  to 
find  out  what  his  intentoins  are  with 
regard  to  the  conference,  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  conferees,  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  conferees  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  House  position.  I  . should  also 
like  to  have  him  enunciate  f>qr  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  Members  here  the  differences 
which  happen  to  exist  between  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  versions  of  the  bilL 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  answer  the  second 
question  first:  \ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  tabulation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R.  17735,  the  pending  Fed¬ 
eral  firearms  control  legislation,  reveals 
approximately  50  respects  in  which  the 
measure  differ. 

Of  course,  some  of  these  differences 
are  technical  and  clerical  in  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  significant  substantive  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  which  have  to  be  resolved. 

Significant  among\these  differences  is 
the  treatment  of:  First,  ammunition; 
second,  collectors  of  firearms  and  am¬ 
munition;  third,  additional  penalties  for 
carrying  firearms  during  the  commission 
of  Federal  felonies;  fourth/ the  classes 
of  persons  who  are  prohibited  from 
transporting,  shipping,  or  receiving  a 
firearm  or  ammunition ;  fifth,  a  revision 
of  the  National  Firearms  Act  relating  to 
machineguns,  destructive  devices,  h^nd 
certain  other  firearms;  and  sixth, 
emptions  and  import  restrictions. 

These  substantive  differences  as  well 
as  numerous  other  disparities  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  require 
resolution  in  a  free  and  open  House- 
Senate  conference. 

As  to  the  intention  of  the  conferees, 
and  I  as  a  conferee,  with  reference  to  the 
coming  conference,  I  will  say  that  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  always  been,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  in  the  coming  con¬ 
ference,  to  hold  fast  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  House  position  on  the  gun  bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  also  to 
know  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  conferees.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  precedents,  as  well  as  customs  long 
established,  require  that  conferees  be 
appointed  who  are  sympathetic  to  the 
position  of  this  body  as  opposed  to  the 
position  of  the  other  body.  Am  I  correct 
on  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  gentleman  is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  conferees  were  se¬ 
lected  from  the  subcommittee  which 
labored  long  and  most  dedicatedly  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  bill.  All  the  conferees 
supported  the  House  version. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  findings.  There  are  extensile 
findings  of  fact  made  in  the  Senatebill, 
all  of  which  were  rejected  in  the  Ilouse 
committee.  What  is  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  that?  / 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  may  say,  as  far  as  the 
House  conferees’  duties  are,  concerned,  it 
is  to  follow  the  positioi/  taken  by  the 
House,  subject  of  course  to  the  exigencies 
which  may  arise  in  tfie  conference.  The 
House  bill  eliminated  all  findings  and 
recommendations.  / 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  note  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  indicated  it  is  his  feeling  that  these 
are  technical  differences.  I  note  there  are 
some  very  substantial  differences.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  collectors  amendment 
there  is  considerable  difference,  in  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  interstate 


commerce;  there  is  a  difference  in  regard 
to  transactions  which  took  place  before 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
involving  firearms  sales  and  involving 
acquisition  of  firearms  by  persons  out¬ 
side  of  their  State  of  residence. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  that  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  significant  sub¬ 
stantive  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions.  I  did  not  cover  all  of 
the  differences.  I  do  not  propose  at  this 
juncture  to  hold  a  conference  on  this  bill 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  practical. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  much  troubled, 
because  I  do  not  want  the  committee  or 
this  body  to  have  the  feeling  that  these 
are  simply  technical  or  minor  amend¬ 
ments.  They  are  differences  of  substance 
that  go  to  whether  or  not  an  innocent 
act  might  otherwise  be  criminal  and  in¬ 
volve  the  whole  question  of  the  right  of 
citizen  of  this  Nation  to  own  firearms  for 
lawful  sporting  or  defense  purposes. 

Mr.  CELLER.  All  I  can  say  is  there  are 
/ery  many  technical  differences  and 
rere  are  a  number  of  substantive  dif¬ 
ferences. 

le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?\The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap¬ 
points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs/ 
Celler,  ^Rodino,  Donohue,  Kasten- 
meier,  McCulloch,  Mathias  of  Mid¬ 
land,  and  MasGregor. 

CALL  CfiR  THE  HOUSI 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  JT  make  the 
point  of  order  that\a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr./Speak^r,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  IJbuse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  ansVer  to 
their  names:/ 

/  [Roll  No.  348] 

Ford, 

William  D. 

Gallagher 
Gurney 
HaUeck 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrison 


Abbitt 

Addabbo 

Ashley  / 

Ashmc/e 

AspinAll 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bell 


Nedzi 
O’Hara,  Mich. 
Ottinger 
Pettis 
Pollock 
Rarick 
Reid,  N.Y. 
.Resnick 
Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roybal 
Ryan 
Sandman 
Schweiker 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tunney 
Ullman 
Waggonner 
Walker 
Watts 
Willis 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  347 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


/Biester 

Hathaway 

/  Blanton 

Hawkins 

Bolling 

Hebert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Heckler,  Ma 

Brown,  Ohio 

'Herlong 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Cohelan 

Jacobs 

Conyers 

Karsten 

Cowger 

King,  Calif. 

Daddario 

Kirwan 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kuykendall 

Dawson 

Laird 

de  la  Garza 

Landrum 

Dickinson 

Long,  La. 

Diggs 

Long,  Md. 

Dow 

McClure 

EUberg 

McDonald, 

Farbstein 

Mich. 

Fascell 

Mailllard 

Fisher 

Minish 

Flynt 

Morgan 

AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

PARKING  FACILITIES  FOR  GOV¬ 
ERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  AND  VISI¬ 
TORS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busj, 
ness  is  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Utt] 
to  recommit  the  bill  (H.R.  178^)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  administer  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
parking  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  for  Government  employees  and 
visitors  to  the  District  qf  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Streaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Lam  wondering  if  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  debate.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Will  there  b6  any  opportunity  for  any 
discussion/ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  previous  ques¬ 
tion  ha/ been  ordered  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

7here  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Utt  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
17854  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  127,  nays  225,  not  voting  79, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  349] 

-127 


Adams 

Anderson,  Ill. 
Anderson, 

Ten 
Annum 
Bingham' 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark 
Corman 
Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

Devine 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dulski 

Eekhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Feighan 


YEAS- 
Foley 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
tamilton 
[anley 
ma 
Hafvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechlef\W.  Va. 
Helstosl 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kluczynski 

Kyros 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McFall 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mink 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
O’Hara,  HI. 
Olsen 

O’Neill,  Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
’atten 
lepper 
Prke 
Podell 
Pricevlll. 
Pryor' 
Pucinsfi 
Randall  ’ 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rodino 


Public  Law  90-559 
90th  Congress,  H.  R.  17126 
October  11,  1968 

2ln  3lct 


To  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  is  extended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  “through  1969”  wherever  it  appears  and 
substituting  “through  1970”; 

(2)  by  striking  out  “1966,  1967,  1968,  and  1969”  wherever  it 
appears  and  substituting  “1966  through  1970”; 

(3)  by  striking  out  “1969”  in  sections  103  and  201  and  substi¬ 
tuting  “1970” ; 

(4)  by  striking  out  “1967,  1968,  and  1969“  in  section  402(b) 
and  substituting  “1967  through  1970”; 

(5)  by  striking  out  “1970”  in  section  404  and  substituting 
“1971”; 

(6)  by  striking  out  “1966  through  the  1969”  in  section  516 
and  substituting  “1966  through  the  1970” ; 

(7)  by  striking  out  “1968”  and  “1969”  wherever  they  appear  in 
section  602 (k)  and  substituting  “1969”  and  “1970”,  respectively; 
and 

(8)  by  striking  out  “or  1969”  in  section  801  and  substituting 
“1969,  or  1970”. 

Approved  October  11,  19&8,  8:25  p.  m.  C.D.T. 
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